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The hMiffth to wliich several ques. 
tions iinexpeeteilly extended, pre- 
vnilOjfl ift IVoin concluding our re- 
nmvks u))on the Fiomilies and the 
Necessary Va'iidition, in the last 
Nninlx^r of our publication ; and we 
are conseipieiiflv reduc<i<l to the 
disagreeable nece|ssitY <>1 bcgiiiniug 
a new year ''hh an old Mibject. 

The only apology which wi* have 
to otrer lor this breach of literary 
etiquette must be found in the evi- 
dence whirl* we are now to bring 
forward, lespeeliiig the real doc- 
trines of the I'higlish Church. It 
has appeare(l already, that tin* Ho- 
milies do u<»l leach individual Pre- 
destiiuititm ; or re|)robalioii ; or the 
coiuuiiimale depravity of huniau 
naliiro, oi* C’alvinistic n'generation : 
und ithas fnrtherappeaieil that their 
delinitions of Pailh, Fioe-wdl, and 
Justillcation, do not inaterialjy dif- 
fer from what was written upon those 
sufljects^probahly by Oannier, in 
the reign of Henry VI II. and has 
been’ denounced as Popish and Sc- 
iiii-popssli, by the Calvinist and 
Seiiii-calvinisU It remains to in- 
quire into the doctmnes of tlie 
Cliuich rc.spectiiig good W'orks, and 
final perseverance. 

There is a chapter upon the 
former in \he Necessary Erudition ; 
rom which we submit Vlie following 
extraej^ to the coiisidoralioii of the 
reader. 

And wlicrcas we speak of Good 
IVorkfl, it is to be understood, that we 
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mean not only of outward 'corporattrvts 
and deeds, but also and rather of all in- 
ward spiritual work«, motions, and desire.s; 
as tlic !ovc and fear of God, joy in God, 
godly meditations and thoughts, pati«‘iice, 
liiiniility, and siicli like. And aho it is to 
be iindei stood, that by Good Works we 
mean not the siiperstitioiiH works of iiien'& 
own inventions, winch beaiot comuiandcd 
of f^d, nor approved by his word ; in 
whicli kind of woiks many Cliristiiiii men, 
anti espcriidly of tbcm that were lately 
called religions (a«« monks, fnais,niins, and 
such other,) h. ve, m times past, put their 
great tiiist and eontidenec. Nor yet we 
iiie.tii\iot of such inoial acts, as be tJoiiu 
by the power of reason, and natural will 
of lyaii, without b''aith in Christ ; which ah 
belt of their own kind tliey be good, and 
by the law and light of nature man is 
taught to do them, and God also many 
times doih leiiiporally rcwaid men fur 
doing the same; yet they he not ineiito- 
iiiHis, nor Hvailahle to the attainia«^ of 
eveiiastfiig life, when they be not clone in 
the Faith of Clirisf; and theiefoic be nut 
accountetl adiong the. Good Works, where- - 
of we do hei e inti cat Hut we speak ofsucli 
oiilward and inwaid works, as God hath 
picpaiecl tor ns to walk in, and be done 
in Hie Faith of Christ for love am) respect 
to God ; and eannot be bi ought forth only 
by Ilian's powei, but be must be pirv 
vented and liolpeii theicto by a special 
Grace. 

“ And these woiks be of two soils; 
For some he siieli as men, truly justified 
and so, eon tinning, do work in charity of a 
pure hcait, and a good c;oiiscienre', mid 
an unfeigned Faith. Which Woiks al- 
though they he of themselves nnworthy, 
nnperfect, and iin»iifBc2Ciit ; ^et foras- 
iiiucli as they be done in Hie Faith of Christ, 
and by the virtue anti merits of bis Passion, 
their impel feet ne.ss K siippUr^l : the nier- * 
dfiil goodness of God arc pt^Wtlu'iu. wi 
an observation c d fiiltilhng of ^hs 
and they be the very service of God,,knci . 
be meritorious towards the attaining oj* 
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r eterlasting lif«* And Uieso he called tlic trade of Sciipture, wherein ii|?nhe taught 

\lrorks and frnita of rightroiiJ»ncss. first to leave sins, or to return by works' 

** Other woiks there he, which be not of penance nntn God ; and tbfit then they 
an ))crfect aa these; and >ot •they be dune shall receive i emission of si/i aiis jii&tifi- 
by the OAce of God in Kaitli and^good c«ition. And altln^ii^ii Midi woiks^sf pen 
ailection of hcait towaids lirod: as thoio reipiiied in ns tow aids the attain' 

be, which men,^tliat have been in deadly iiig^f reniission of sins and justification ; 
sin, ami by Cirace tniii to God, do woik, >et the same jiisttlica turn and remission of 
and biing forth, ^ upon respect uiid lenioise miis is the fiee gift of^Goil, and ronfened 
that they have for their offences done niiTo us giatis, thufistosay, of the grace 
against God. And the«e may be called of (io^ ; whereby wo doing siid|f things, 
propt.'y the woiks of pehanee. As for and liaving^siidi iiiotion.s afjd woiks of 
example: When a sinnei, lieaimg or le- penance, be prepared, and made more 
nieinbtTing tlie J^w of God, is moved by apt, to rceeive fnrlhei giaee of remission 
^iiwcc to Itt' coiiliite and stiiiy for his of- of onr siiis and jiiatitii'a1ii)n. 

fences; and beuinneth to Ininciitliis estate, ** And it is not ineonvi'iiieiit that sncIi 

and to fall to piaver and other good deeds, things slioiild thioiigh ci.ice be done b> ns 
seeking to avoid tlie indignation of God, fust, and >et it sliuiild be said, that wr 
and to be reconciled to Ins favour: these leceive the said gitt freely, h’oi I'iiiist 
Woiks eoine of Giaee; but yet this man saiih, in tin* Kevelatioii of St. John, ♦ Qiii 
is not to be aeeonntcil a jiisiifud man, but sttn, vvimit , vt fjiii m/t, acyipiat tiffuam 
he is yet in seeking ReiiiisMiiii of Ills sins ri/tc » ; lie iluit i.\ tlnrstif., V/ lum 

and Ins Jiislifjcatioii / whu ii the anguish cumv ; ami hr iitnt n Ul, hi him take ihr 
of his own coiiNeieiiee lelletli him that he vuh-r hje fr&rhf. Wheie he afbrineth 
yetwanteth; hut he i.> in a iiwod wlfy ; and this gift of (iod to he fiiely given and 
by these means doth enter into Jiistificu- coiifeiunl : and ^et ikeie is soiiie luhonr 
tioii ; and ifhe do pi oeeed, and w nil lieaity befuie , as, to have a will and desire, to 
devotion seek loi tiiither Gnace, he shall come; which coniiTig cuiinot he without 
lie assiiieil of Reniissii'ii of his siiis, and at- aiiyiig by faith and peuiinre, and pioeted- 
tain hi<i Justification, and so be nfRdeahlc ing in the same, and so to take the watei 
and meet to walk in the very piiro seivice of life, that i« to say, jnstifieation thiongli 
of God with a clean coiisrieiiee, upd to our Saviour ( hrisf , which once received 
bring forth the foreman! Works of ugh- in B.iptism, (‘r alter Bapli.siii being le- 
teoiisness in Christ, which he cannot do covtied by penance, although man daily 
afore he be justified. do ofIP'eiid and fall into diveis venial sins 

“ And that such woiks ot penance, as by le.isoii of bis intiiii^ity and weakness 

we have spoken of, be lecpiiied to the at- ami thciefoie hath net d of eontiniiul am 
tdiping of Reiiii3.''SO» of sins and Justiliia- daily lepeiitaiicc, yet .is loip* as he con- 
tion, It IS very evident and plaiiiJiiy Sciip- seiiUtli not to deailly mii. he loselh not tlu 
tine; as when our .Saviour Cliiist sailh Mate of hit justilleatioii, but leirimetl 
JJe penilrtit ami believe I hf (so^pcl; that still the child ot God. and neing in tlia 
is to say, first be contrite, and knowledge state, hath iiower hy God’s Giace dwcllin* 
your sms; and then teccive the glad ti- in l.iin to do such works, as by acreptatiui 
dings of Keiiiissioii of your sms. And St. of God through Chiist he counted work 
John Baptist piciehnl penance, and made of li^ hteon'^m s*., and do serve for lhe,prc 
a way unto Chiist. and taught men vfhii h seivatimi and eneiease of his ^f in flier jua 
came unto him what they should do to tilicatioii, ami he appointed by (lOil’s moa 
*confti unto Christ, and to have Kemissioii giacioiis pruiniso to have everlasting i< 
of sins by him, as it is written in the third waid in heaven. Which both iiiwdid an 
chapter of Luke : and specially that they outward works be not only tlm declarin 
which be once chustened, and afterward of our faith and c onfidence in God, and c 
fall from the Grace of God by mortal sin, the giace which we have received, bi 
cannot recover their JiistificattOfi vvithout also a continual exercise, noiiiishmen 
penance, it is plain hy the saying of Peter preservation, riicieuse, and perfection t 
unto Simon M.'igns, whcie he aaith t, Vo the same. Por if we should not, afti 
ptMncr. fjr this iiuf itukvdHvsSy amlpratf that we have piofessed Chiist, apply o 
itodij peradvriUure tins thought of \hy will to woik well, according t8 onr sai 
hrai i may hr furirieeii unto thee, profession; thtn should v\e fall fiom tl 

And, this way and form of doc- grace of God, and the estate of lighteoii 
triae is oe observed, which is thg very ness, which we were.oncc set iri^ and b 

Apoc, ^ixii.” 


i. 

« * St, xMark i. 


t Acts vii.'* 
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comr agi|n the servants of sin. And as 
St. Peter saitli, ♦ We should be in worse 
case, ihdkwe were before we received the 
iMoisledgi^rf Chnst." P. .'>8. 

Jo as.crihe^*his dignity unto Qood 
vi'orks, it is no dcroiration to ilic*gry.e of 
Ciod. For.isinucli as it is to he cojsfessed, 
tliat all j;ood works conic of llie grace of 
tied. And onr mciits, as St. Augustin 
saitli, be but the {^i'ts of Ood. And so 
we not glory nor look ImA. on our 
own vvortSfiuesK or dignity, Tj^liicli is naught, 
a*» of ourselves ; but of the only accepta- 
tion of (nni’s mercy. And, therefore, we 
iiiiist, as St. Piiul saitli, f fJjtrnd oursches 
to that wltivh /A ff/oic us, to the reward of 
the heaven Uf calb ns; tih/ch is in Christ: 
and still proceed in good iioths, hnowing 
ourselves to be evermore « renter dvhtoi s 
io Cod for his grace. And when wc 
have doiit^ all which v\e he bidden to do, 
the ^ic'iiptiiie teachelh ns to say that we 
bo * iinpni/itahfe servants ; because tliat 
wh.itMiever we have done, it is hut onr 
duly , nor have we done nothing, but that 
we lia^l:' ieecive?( of his gift to do, and 
that to oui profit, and not to his.” P. 44. 

** And iiiifo these Nvoiks ought we most 
diligently, with all labour and care, ap- 
ply mil- will for these etfeets and ends ; that 
Is to say, the glory of (ioil, the profit of 
our neighhoiii, and oni* own incut; that 
we may shew ourselves thankful servants 
to oiii Saviour JeMi'< Christ, and to he the 
veiy people of (lod, and that he may he 
gloiilied ill us; th.ic In') Chiiieh iiia;^ he 
edificil hy oiii example; that we iiiav 
«iv«iid falling into temptation and siii, that 
we iniy < sra[)e the sroiiige of (iod , tliat 
the giacc of (lod, and tlie gdts thereof, 
may enereaV* and he niadi* peifeil in us, 
that we may make oiir election stable and 
Mile, tint we may attain eveilastmg lift*, 
being (oiind fiiitiiil iii the day of pulg- 
iiieiit, wheie eveiy man shall iec.b\e ac- 
cording is woiks."’ 1*. i(i. 

These cxiiiicts, with tiic o\cc|>- 
tion*of the two last, h;i\o been 
piihlish^Ml, with some cuiiailiiiciifs, 
ill that Nuiiiher of llu; Christian 
Oliservor, wliich is aU'cady fuiiiiliar 
to our renders. (See Chiistiaii 
Observer, p. 41 and 42.) And 
ipoii Uiis evidence the reviewer nc- 
Mises jfiid convicts the Xeccssaiy 
[Erudition of two capital heresies in 
iie s^'liele of (rood Works. He Ic.ls 
IS th^it contains the Popish doc- 

“ «■ 2 Pet. ii.” « t I*iiilipp. iii.^' 

“ t St. Lnkc xvii." 


trine of human merit ; and tendfea 
that there are inithl good works in 
man pripr to justification. P. 42 
and 187. T'hese, if wd^umlcrsiand 
him rightly, (which, from the coii- 
fiiseil iiiamier in wjiich this pari of 
his criliqiie is draw'ii up, ‘it is pos- 
sible tliat we may not), are the 
charges on which he principally re- 
lics, and they will scr\e him 4 piitcas 
well whenever he shall think proper 
to attack the llo?fiihcs, and the 
Book of Coinnion Prayer. Wo’ «in- 
iiot spare lime to follow him step by 
step ; blit we siip]>ose that be would 
not object to subscribe to the de- 
claration of i\fr. Scott, Refutation 
oj Calvinism, p. xi. that good 
woiks follow afier justification, and 
are the only scriptural eviifence of a 
livigg and jiislif\ino f;,iti,^ and are, 
for various purposes, indispensably 
necessary, and highly useful, but in 
no degree conducive to our justifi- 
cation, or to our continuance in a 
Juslffted stale.,' These sentimeuts 
are quite consistent with the undis- 
giused Calvinisiii ot their author, 
hut they are djainetrieallv opposed 
to the tenets of the C’hnrch. 

I'lic Thirleeufh Article ileclares, 
that works done before the grqee 
ol Christ, cVe. are not pleasimt to 
( lod, Tinr deserve grace of eongruifv. 

I he IVelnh Article Jiad pre\iously 
Saul that gntid works which follow 
alter ju-'tifii atioii, though they can- 
not pat away sins, or eiidnre the so ■ 
verily of (ind\ judgnieijf, vet are 
pitasiiig and aeeepiahle to God. 
Tlie Fourtecath Aitiele adds,, that, 
works ol siipererogatioii tan not be 
taught without ariogaiiey and im- 
pact \, because when we have done 
all w;e are iinprofifahlc servants. 

I he reader cannot Jail to observe 
the strong coincidence hetwoen these 
passages, and the extracts J.liat have 
been given from the Necessarv Eru- 
dition ; first, w'e are told, that mo- 
ral acts done by the jvjwer of rea- 
son and natural will of w'ilh- 

oiit faitii ill Christ, albeit <Jf their 
own kind they be good, and b/\he* 
law and light of nature man U 
n 2 
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lai!%ht to do them, yet they be not 
meritorious, nor available, to the 
attaining of cverlavtiiig liic/' Thi^ 
evidently tnSies wilh the 'riiirtoenth 
At tide. Next ^uod wt>rks done in 
charity and uiiici^.Jied faith, though 
they be Of thenusclvrs iiiinorlhy, 
imperfect, and inisiithcieiit, yet I he 
merciful goodness of Giul accepteth 
them usitiiii obseivation and fu Hilling 
of his law, and they be the very ser- 
vice of God, anil be iiicntorious to- 
ivank the attaining of everlasting life. 
Here we have, in other words, the 
doctrine f>f the Twelfth Article, 
And, lastly, the very text <‘oneern- 
iiig unprotitablc ser\ants, which is 
turned in the Fourteenth Article 
against works of sii]ieierogatLOTi, is 
cmployedin the Necessary Erudition 
(ill a pur«ngruph which the Obse4:ver 
has passed over without notice) to 
prove that ** whatever we have done, 
it is but our duty r and to teach us 
not to glory nor look back on our 
own w'orthiiiess or dignity ? A^d if 
it should be objected that these 
passages are not syiioiiynioiis, be- 
cause the Articles do not call even 
good woiks done in charily and 
faith ruerit<irioiis, or available to 
eternal lif«', h‘t us enquire wlu-thir 
tliT' Book of Coninum Prayer and the 
llomilie.? do not fiijly autlioi*lr.e u«» 
to put this iiiterpretalioi^ up^m the 
terms, pleasing and acceptable to 
God. 

It is uiineeessury to go regularly 
through the Book of Coiiinioii 
Prayer; wc hardly canopoii it wiPli- 
osit holding passages in point, ‘'That 
we riiiiiiing the v^ay of thy com- 
mandments may obtain thy giacioiis 
promise.'! ?’* Collect for the Eleventh 
Sunday after Trinity. “ That w/? may 
60 faithfully serve thee in this life, that 
we fail not niially to obtain thy hea- 
venly proj^nises/' Thirtcenlh Sunday 
» after Trinity. “ Ami that we may 
obtain that which thou dost promise, 
, make ns U) Jove that which thou 
dost eoo«:Cjaiid.” Fourteenth Sun- 
day; Lead us into all things pro- 
•fitAlc to our salvation/’ Sixteenth 
Siindav, That they plenteoiisly 
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bringing forth the fruit good 
works, may of thee be plenteoiisly 
rewarded.*' Tvveiiiy-tifth SuiClay af- 
ter Trinity. f * 

There is nothing^in these Collects 
at vJriauco with the Articles, for 
they ascribe all these works to the 
Grace of God’s Ildly Spirit, and 
they represent them as made avail- 
able through the merits of CJIfrist. 
But there is likewise nothifiig at va- 
riance with the Necessary [Erudition ; 
for they speak of lieaveiily promises 
obtained by faithful service, and of 
aetioiis and things that are profit- 
able to our salvation, and of a 
plenteous reward for the fruits of 
good works. The ilotuilics do not 
hold an opposite language. 

After having defined llie iViely 
and Christum taitU, and shown that 
it is at no time without good works, 
the Homily on Faith T^oul hide?* thus. 
“If you feel aud^ perceive such a 
faith ill you itjoiee in it, ami he di- 
ligeiA to maintain it, and keep it 
still ill you ; let it he daily increas- 
ing, and more and more by well 
working, and so hhall mui he sure 
that vou shall ]dease God by this 
faith.*^ And at the length, as others 
havV? done before, so shall vou, 
who'll his will is; come to him and 
receive the end aiifl final teward of 
your faith ; as JSt. P* ter iiaiiietlij^it ; 
tise salvation of your hoiiV*»." The 
first part of the Homily on Good 
V.’oiks declares and proves, that 
“ witi^mi faith can no good work he 
done, accepted, and pleasing unto 
(iod.*' “ Even as the pietiite graven 

or painted is but a ilead representa- 
tion of the thing itself, and is A'ith- 
oiit life or any imimier of rioving, 
so be the works of all unfaithful 
persons before God. They do ap- 
pear to be lively works, and indeed 
they he but •dead, not availing to 
everlasting lijc. They be but sha- 
llows and shews of lively and good 
things, and not lively and good 
things themselves Heathen^ nre 
described as being soinetinies full of 
pity and compassion, and given to 
justice, “ and yet for all that they 
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have ijt? fruit of their works because 
the clnef work lac keth.*' And as 
men i|iat be \ci*> men iiuleed, Jirat 
'h;*ve iJji^ and alter l)e nourished, sc> 
iiHist our faitlv iu Clirist jy) beibre, 
and afterward be nourished ivith 
good works."* ** JIitc you llave the 
iiiiiid of St.* Chrysostom, wlnTeby 
you may jierccKe tlial neither faith 
is^wilhoiil wcu'ks, having of)j)ortunity 
thtH’etiji, ?tor tcorks tvv« avait to trer- 
lasting life without faith."* Thus we 
arc laiiglit, that where faitli is not, 
works cannot he entitled to any re- 
ward ; and it would not be too 
iniudi to infer fiom these expres- 
sions, that where faitli is, the re- 
wards above im'ntioned wouhl follow' 
from ^ood wotks. 15 at we are not 
left to draw tlie infereiiee. The se- 
coml part of the nonidy <\pressly 
undertakes to shew, “ \\ hat inan- 
ncr^f workv they h(* whirli spriiijij 
out of true faitli, and had to rvtr- 
lasting life. Ami alter a Aery slioit 
eiupiiry we come to the fallow ing 
eoncliisioii, ‘‘ that this is to be 
takf n for a most true lesaon taught 
by Christ's own inoiilh, that the 
works of tlie moral coiiimandinents 
of Cod b<* Iho ver\ tiue woiks of 
f.dth wiiieli leatl to t verlustiieji life.” 
And the 4 on<'liisi4>ii, exiM.rling us 
in t!u' 4iirst Jbieible terias, to read 
aii\4 hiar Ciod's word, and a]>pl\ 
duiselvi's with all endear our to fol- 
low^ the same, subjoins the following 
statement of the etfect of sm*li ctiiu 
duet. “ Ami travelling eo^iitiiiuaily 
lAiring this life thus in keeping the 
coniK«uidnieiits of Cod (wherein 
staiuietli (he )Hire, piincipal, and 
r.'^ht honour of (jlod, a in I which 
wroihght in faith God hath ordained 
to be the right trade and pathway to 
heaven), you shall not fail as Christ 
hath promised to come to that bles- 
sed and everlasting. lift*, where you 
shall live in glory and joy with (rod 
for tiver: to whom be praise, ho- 
nour, aiid empire forever and ever.” 

is needless to quote more pas- 
sac^s upon this part of tin* subject. 
Far as she is from setting up any 
claim of merit, distinctly as She re. 


nouiices all right to ivward, stiMtlie 
Church Qf tbiglaiid admits what she 
finds in the Scripture ; and (:eachc.s 
her disciples as the Necessary Eru- 
dition had taught before, that even 
our iriiperbict w'orks are considered 
as perfect for Christ’s s-.dve, and as 
such are accepted and rewarded. 
The Confession of Augsliurg is most 
det'idedly ol the same opinion ; as 
thi* following extracts, in addition 
to those whieli appeared in our last 
Number, will at oiicc'sutlico f-wshew. 

C^bianqiiani igilur Inec nova obe- 
dieiitia jirociil abest a perfectioiie 
legis, tainen esi jiistitia et inerelur 
pra*mia, ideo quia persona! recouci- 
liata' Lst. Atcpie ita de operibus 
jiidicaiidum est, qua* ([iiitlem ain- 
pii'iMniis ia^li{iblls ornaiuhi sunt, 
quofl siiit necessaria, qiiotl suit cul- 
tus Oci, ct saerificia spiritual ia, et 
nan antur pr.cmia.” Todd. p. 

Let it be remembered, that these 
})rivmia, are sid>set|m*ntly described 
Hi* “ turn 111 Ihic viti\, turn post 
hanc vitam, in \i(;i jjDteriia,” p. 1(>4; 
«and nothing futtlier need be said 
upon the subject. 

\\ e |>n>ceed, tliercforo, to the last 
Iieie-HV of the Neeess.uy r.rudition, 
miinciy, tlie doclrme of iniliul g.xul 
woiks |>rc\.oiis and conducive to 
jiisVticariv>ii.^ ThertJil Fopisli <ioc- 
tnne has noiiiing to do with jiistili- 
cata 11, but a^.serts, in t!ie ' cry w'ords 
in which it is quoted and renounced 
111 the! hirtoriilliArlicle, that ‘'works 
done ladbre (lie grace of Christ, or 
•the in.qiiralion t)f his Sjiirit, make 
im*n meet to receive grace,, or as 
the sehool-aiilliors say, deserve 
grace of coiigniity.” Now if the 
Necessary Erudition can be proved 
to tea ell this doctrine, the eoiitro- 
vefsy, we admit is at an end ; if, on 
the other hand, it teaches a doctrine 
exactly opposite, the , dispute is 
equally decided, (hough in favo'^r* 
of a dittereiit party. Jn the one 
case, Mr. Todd, ^uid tho.>c w'l*o 
think with him, ha\t\';4ioniiitIy, or 
intentionally, mistaken a'l^opish An: 
a Protestant dociiiiicfit ; in tiviiotlier, 
Mr. .Todd’s Clitics have quaircllcd 
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^itl^and rrjectfd a reformed nnd 
scriptural doctrine, liccanse it is 
irrecoii.cileable with the sysUni of 
Calvin, N()^' umler the title of 
Free-will, the Fruditioii liasaliead\ 
di^tiiictl} s:ii(i (tlM>ii«;h the assertion 
was never adverted to by the critic) 
that “ if Free-will be not prevented, 
or holpen, it can neither do nor will 
any tiling good or Ciodly," and the 
very first f paragraph of the article 
on Good Works, declares, that by 
those works, “ we mean not of such 
iiioral^cts as be done by tlie j)Ower 
of reason aiid natural will of man, 
without faith in Christ.” Thethavg-j 
of Voperv, therefore, or of Fcla- 
giniiism, has not the slightest foiiiid- 
atioii. The real crime of the Krii- 
ditiori that it contradicts that doc- 
trine which has been fairly avowed 
b\ Mr. Scott, wliiili is tacitly aV 
biiiucd by tile Christian Ob'a*r\er, 
and w’hieh is e<tnally at variance 
with the Seri|)lurc, and the Church ; 
viz. that ** good works are l>\ jio 
means coiidiicivc to our eonlniiiaiiee 
in a jiistiiied state.’’ ^ 

The W'oiks of which the Erudition 
speaks ns initial or pr('p.ii<Ltory to 
just iti cat ion, being I bus in eviTV 
case wrought tiirongh the grace, 
and evith the assistance \.i' fiod, it 
is also to be observed, that ilu'Vi^aic 
alwc'.vs considen'd as i^iilj.seijiK'iit to 
the iiist justification. " Sf»t. John 
Eaptist preached penance, and made 
a way unto Ciiiist, ami taught iticii 
whicti came unto him what tl.ev 
should do to come unto dill's!, ati<U 
to have remission of sin !)v iVim, as 
it is wiltten in the third cliaptei of 
Luke ; ixitd sprei all i/ that they wliicli 
be once clirisbnied, and alterwards 
fall from the grace of Cxoil l>y mor- 
tal sill, cannot recover their jii.sf’ih> 
cation without juniaiice, as is plain 
from the saying of PcUt unto Simon 
Magus, wlTore he sailh, ^ Do pe- 
nance for this thv wickedness, and 

f >ray God, if peradventure this 
bought oOl.j* heart mav be for- 
given Ihgr. ’ Todd, }>. 4i. It is 
on fl|is passage tbai the charge of 
Popery riioi'c purticukiily rests ; and 


we wish that the accusers would do 
us tlie favour of ‘confronting’ It with 
the following passages in the Mom i- 
lies, and in the (’oiifcssion olf Augs- 
burg. The IIoiuiIy oi^Failh instrm;}s 
us age ill and again not to took for 
pardon find uceeplaiici' except ii]ion 
the condition of rejientaiico. It 
proves tiiat no inaif who leads an 
evil life ciAi have the Chnsliaii fa^i, 
by the following argument : V libvv 
can a man have the true faith, this 
sure trust nnd confidence in God, 
that by the merits of Christ hi^ sins 
he forgiven, and he reconciled to 
the favour of (lod, anil to be a pvir- 
taker of the kingdom of heaven by 
Christ, when he livelli niigodlv, and 
deniotli Christ b\ his deeils ? ,'^iirel y 
no such iiiiQially man can have kis 
faitli anil trust in God: for as they 
know Chtisl. to be the onU Saviour 
of ilic woilil, so they also-^ bat 

wicked men shall not i njo> the king- 
dom of (»od." 'J'odii, p. Gl. Fur- 
ther ov, |). (>«, this faith is again 
desciibed as feaehmg us, “ that 
although we, through iiiliimity, or 
temptation of oiir ghostly eiieiny, 
do full from him by sin, j/vl if we 
rtiunt again utilo him bp true rr- 
ptula^ce, ill. it he will forgive and 
forget our otfeiiees for his Son’s 
sake." Here repentance is ially 
noted a> a eoiidition of forgiveness 
to such as have fallen thro igli iii- 
tirmity or Irmptntioii. The same 
thing is repeated at p. 71. “ In 

whose only merits, oblations, and 
snirering?,, we do trust Hint our oi- 
feiicts be c‘ontinuall\ wa'^lie*'. and 
]miged, w/ictisonuT tre npeniing 
tmh/ do nlurn to him irith ovr 
whole hearty blradjanllij delermiiiing 
with oiirseivcs through liis grace to 
obey and serve, liini in keeping his 
coniinandnients, and never to turn 
back again to sin.” And a passage 
in the Homily on Salvation, vvliich 
was quoted in our last number, ex- 
horts us to trust in God's nieiey and 
Christ’s sacrifice, and to believe 
that we may “ obtain -thereby G%5 s 
grace and remission, as well of our 
original sin iij baptism, as of all ac- 
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tual siii||Comniitte(l by ns after bap- saul, was not directed against 
tltiii, if we truh/ repent and convert work alone, but against all who bad 
nnfeigdfdli^ again,'* Th*' tostiiiioiiY advocated the principles^ which it 
<»!’ <he J^ugsbiirg Coiilessioii is not coiiUiinb. The (>iirisli«A Observer 
Icsi^ express. Viie have* on t\)riiier (piarrcllod with the ordinary 
occasion, extracted a piiNsageTro in stateiiieuts of miscalled Protestant- 
the XXtii Article, De Tule, 'which ism, because lie believed them to be 
says, Qiiaiupiam igitur vontritio equalU ami intentionally directed 
aliqua seu pcnii^ntia necessaria esf, aguiiist the genuine cause of goo<i 
and “ Exangeliiitii priedicat works and scriptural holiness." P« 
)>(eiiitciAtiam iiec exist i-re tides potest li)*2. And in the management of 
nisi in his qui peniieniiam agnnt.** this cpiarrel he hack recourse to quo- 
Manv other expres-jiniis of the sainc t.itions of which we hive show^ the 
seiitiinenl may be addiucd. Ait. inaccuracy, ami to arguments of 
\I. “ Do Poinitentja docent, c|uo<l which he may now be able to c»ti- 
Lapsis post baptisinum contingcre mate the strength. In spite of his 
possit UiMui^sio Pect'atornin, quo- bold assertions, and cautious coii- 
ciiiKpie teinporr, cum convertunlur. froiitings, and dextrous misapplica- 
Mt qiicxi Eccl(‘sia talibiis, redenuti- tioiis of the authorities to which he 
/;//? ad nfiain, iinpertire ah- refers, we have shewn that those 

solotioiiem deheat." With what pa|is of the, Eiudition which, ac- 
horror must the adversaries of the cording to the Calvinislic phraseo- 
Ne< ^ssar> Ersid it ion, find Luther and logy, he deiioniiiiates Popish, are 
Mehmelitluiu tlms offering ahsolu- not esseiilially different tVoiii the 
/mil to tliose u uo retiirn to Articles and lioinilie<» of our own 
They insist indeeil upon the pJjiiatice Cl/urch, and that both are stnb- 
with the iiKjst Popish ignorance and horiily irrcconcileahle with the au« 
4»l)stinacY. “ <’o*teinni do line, ohe- tient or the modern divinity of Gc- 
dienlia etiam ilocemus, cos cpii atl- neva. W’e are not so presumptuous 
iiiiltunt peccafa iiiortalia non csso as to hope* that wo shall convince or 
jiistos, quia Deus n‘qiiiril haiic silence the polcMiiic whom wc have 
idiedieiiliaiii ut resistauiiis vitiosis ventured to encounter; hut if we 
utfectihus. Qui aiitein non repiig. )>crsiiade Jiiin to assert with less 
mint, sell ohteiii|M‘rant eis ('ontra coiif>deiice, and to quote with more 
mandatiini Dei, et adiinttiiiit ac- precisum, and not to impeach the 
tiones i'oiitra conscientiiiin, lii snnt motives of every one with whom he 
iiijusti, et iieqiic spintum sanctum may happen to disagree, wc shall 
iieque fiilem, id est tidiiciaiii inise- have coiilrihnted in no slight degree 
ricotdi;e retiiieiit. Nam in his (|iii to the improvement of his journal, 
delectanfur peccatis nec agunt nind shall indirectly benefit that por- 
parni.'rntiam iic potest qiiidem tidu- lion of the Church ami the qomuiu- 
cia existere t|U(C cpiawat renii^sionem nitv, wlio put an implicit confidence 
peccatoruni." Todd, p. lUl. The in his learning, integrity, and can- 
saniq page also informs ns, ** in dour. And if in the course of this 
Evangelio proniitti Spintum Sane, cnqiiirv, wc have been occasionally 
turn, qui aiiimos eoriiiii qui agunt provoked by the strange scenes 
Peenilcntiam et Evangelio assenti- which have presented themselves, 
inilur, adjiivct ct gpbernet.'* to express an honest ^ opinion in 

Wc have thus completed onr dc- terms which are plain, rather thsq 
fence of tlie Necc'jsary Erudition, courteous, we here distinctly pledge 
or rather, of those parts of it which ourselves to apologize for them, 
were printed by Mr. Todd. In uii- and retract tliem, in''^V most une- 
dcftakiiig that defence we have aUo qiiivocal and ample luaih^r, if live 
vindicated ourselves; for the crifi- Christian Observer will shew>« either 
cism, of which so much haS been publicly or privately, that he has 
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‘nvt misquoted Collier, jrarbled 
Honker, inisreproseiitiMl Uurrow, and 
falsely accused Mr. 'Todd of dec-Iar- 
ing that tiS preferred the Noccssar> 
Kruditioii to the Homilies. 

But us it IS impossible that this 
challenge shcuhi be* ueeepted, and 
we therefore iiiu*^t consider ourselves 
as taking u tiiinl leave of a \vr)ik 
which Jias occiqiied more attention 
than it dtser\es, we shall here sub- 
join the aiiswer«thdt bus been given 
to slateiikent in our :2;h) Nniiiber, 
p. 8o(», respecting a letter \^hicll 
appeared originally in the Christian 
Reiiieiiibrancer, and was siibse- 
queiitlv ivgibtere<l b} the Christian 
Obserwr among the correspondence 
of the Church Alis>iomir\ Sociel\. 
The following note u|H>n the sidijt cl 
appears among the answers to ^Joi - 
respoiuleiits, Chnsliaii Obeervi r, 
7B4. “ We aic obliged to a coi- 

respondeiil for pointing out to ns a 
charge contaiind in a conteiiiporarv 
publication, of onr ' e^qfied 

irom tlieir woik a Letter from aCJei- 
gyiuau in India, whicli we inserted. in 
onr Number for August, (p. hfii) iiii- 
cler the head of Church AJbsioiiarv 
Society, it not to have been 

written by a friend or t oiTespoiideiit 
of riiat .society. The Miiipie fact i.s, 
that w'c had never seen the 4et ter, 
except in the Missionary Register 
for Jul^, (p- ilBaj wheie it appears 
under the general headline; India 
within tlie (.iunges i the testimony 
of aClergynian to the rapid advance 
of the natives w ill bo read withgrciU 
pleasqr<' : ‘ Great things/ he writes, ’ 
• lire going on, ecc*.' And there bein 
no slatemciit of its having ajipeared 
in any other quarter, we f«)ok it for 
granted that it w as copied from the 
oorresfxmdence of some friend of th<? 
Church Missionary Society. 'The 
charge of an iiileiitiunai mis-state- 
fluent of tfiis kind, is as little plan-, 
sihie as courteous ; for even if we 
^were dishuii^t enough wilfully to 
attribute tf^ne s<x;iety the merit 
let hat bek^ng’s to anuther, we should 
bartM^ be sso silly as to do it at the 
certain risk of prompt detection.*' 


Upon this .statement we ifnst otter 
a few short remark.s, and we will 
do it oivenly in this pl^e, with 
nil Hies and references at ffll lefigUi. 
The AuLftiwr to CoPrespondenis f.ays, 
\veV*rargcd the Observer with in- 
serting the letter, i*ic. knowing it 
not to belong to flie Society to 
which ij w'Hs ascrTlied. In the first 
place vve made no such ebargir, but 
toJil a siiiiplt fact, from wfiicli siicli 
a charge might certainly be inferred- 
In the next place, the inference 
would not have been very incorrect, 
for the writer subiiits that he ascribed 
it to bis favourite Society, noCknoxv- 
ing, hut tiiking it for granted, that 
it might come, or ought to come 
frtmi that quarter. He nii.jt tliere- 
fore be acquitted ofstealinga purse; 
but having found a trinket iipim tlie 
high road, he jiuts it in his poekei, 
and asks no qiiestT>ns. \V<? beg 
leave, in the most, eonrleon.s terms 
that v\4‘ (‘an seb'cl, to declare onr- 
selvek perfeelly satisfied with this 
expinnalion ; and vve thank IheUb- 
seiver for having called onr atten- 
tion to the proceedings ofjhe Mis- 
sionary Register, which has been 
kind eiioiigb to give additional cireii- 
lati(ffi to our correspoiidenlN v\el- 
conie tidings, and libeivd enough to 
conceal the name of the Prf^late and 
of the Niciety under whose anspu;es 
the g(Kid work of native Alucatioii 
i.s making so much progress at Cal- 
cutta. At the same time v^c nnist 
beg lea^ve to maintain that onr f;>i- 
me,r ojimion, however ernmeons, 
and however impolite, wTis not 
merely ptansiblvy but was such as 
the most nii.suspic.ious man inightf'be 
excused for entertaining, if In* hap- 
pened to be acquainted with the fol- 
lowing eirciinistancc. The letter in 
question formed part of onr review 
of Bishop Middleton’s Sermon al 
Prince of Wales's Lsland. And the 
very same Number of the Christian 
Observer in which the letter was re- 
]>rlnted, is also furnished with so’^ic 
extracts from that ’excellent “dis - 
course. Now as that discourse has 
never been offered for. sale in Eng- 
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land, an(f o^ory extract in the Ob- 
seivcr is to be ibund in the Ilciiiem- 
braiu*er,^it appeared probable tliMt 
the toriiief had made a reprint from 
the iMler ; and inA the ob- 

jection could he taken to siiclt a 
)>rocoediiiir. A letter then, and an 
extract from a sermon, l)ulh ap- 
peared in the same ])a;j;e of yie He- 
mend.* am. er in June, (p. 878, 871) 
and in Affonst they le-iljjpeared al- 
most hi the same pa"e of the Ob- 
server, (p. fj.VJ. 5(1 S.) Tliat this 
should have occMiired ^^ilhollt the 
conrluctifrs of the latter piihlication 
eiiteitaiiiin^ any sn>pieion of the 
circnins*aiice, is as reinavkahle an 
instance of the pouta* of chance, 
as w^; have ever vet seen i.pou rc- 
4'ord. Assart dlv it was t nou^h t(» 
excite ami t(» justify a Mispiciotiy 
(and the charj^e never extemled he- 
yoiid a susjiii*u»n) in one vvlidse rc- 
colhaiion was fr^‘.sh from llic pe- 
rusal of Todtfs liitrodiictiou, and 
Collier’s History, and vvliose hsto- 
nishment at the luiM'eprescntations 
4d* \vhi<-h they were the subjects, 
had not y;t had lime to snhsitle. 

Tile tlisa^rcM aide tlispnte whieh 
has been forted ujxui us, bein'! thus 
brought t<» an eml, we conelmit'^our 
remarks upon the .rnlieulvinistic ten- 
<leiiey of tin* Homilies, by the f<d- 
louiin;' short, but iiupoitant pas- 
sa;!es nptiii the sniiject of tinal |Kr. 
severance. “ The tbit I that was 
hati'^ed when Ciirist ^iitKivtl did be- 
lie w only, and the iiinst I'^ereiful 
Ciod jnstilit'd him. Ami hecaiist* no 
mail sRali say ai^.iiii tiuit lie licked 
time to <lo pood vvoiks, fur else In* 
Viobid have dont' ihein, true it is, 
and Invill not eoiiieml therein: hut 
this 1 will surely aitinn, th.it faitli 
only saved him. if he had lived, 
and not regarded faith and ihewoiks 
thereof, he should -have lost his 
salvation apam.’' I loin. On Ciood 
Works, p. 1. 

“ For whereas (loti has shewed 
to«^l them that truly believe his 
(Jospel, his face of mercy in Jesus 
Christ, which doth so li^rlitoa their 
Uli^SlEMBK/VNCEU, No. 2{>.* 


hearts, that they, if they behold ih. 
as tlu'v onpht to do, he transformed 
to his imiipe, he imwie partakecs of 
the heavenly light, and ot^liis Holy 
Spirit, and he fashioned to him in all 
goodness re(|uisite pi the children 
of fjofi : so, it they after do iiegh'cl 
the same, if they he wutliaiikful unto 
him, if they order not their lives ac- 
coidiiig to his example ami doctrine, 
and to the setting forth of his glory, 
he will take away drom them his 
ki.igiioin, his holy worti, whepjiy 
he sheudd reign in them, because 
they bring not forth the fruit there- 
of "that he looketh for.'’ Horn. On 
Deeliiiing from God. 

** He saiili** (of the vine that 
bears no fruit) he will not cut it, 
he will not <lelve it, and lie will 
command the clouds that they shall 
not rain upon it ; whereby is signi- 
iied the teaching of his holy woid, 
wliich St. Fiinl, after the like iiiaii- 
iier, e\]>rossed by planting and wa- 
tcriii^-, meaning that he will take 
that away from tliem, so that they 
shnll he no longer of his kingdom, 
they shall he no longer governed by 
his Holy Spirit, they shall he put 
from the grace and benefits that 
they hail, and ever miglit have en- 
joyed lliroiigli Christ, they shall'he 
di'pri’^M! (»f tlje hcavi^nlv light and 
life which they had in Christ, whilst 
they abode m him ; they shall he, 
as liny welcome, as men without 
(h)d 111 this wuild, or rather iu 
woisi* t.ikmg. Ami to he short, 
ihey shall he given into the power 
Vf lUeilevil, winch hcaivtli t\\p inlo 
ill all thciii tliai he ca^i avvav from 
(iod, us he did lu Saul and Judas, 
and geiici'idly in all sueh as work 
after llicir own wills; tlie ciiildreu 
of inlstriist and iiiiludicf. I.et us 
beware, therefore, good Christian 
people, lest that we rejecting or 
jcaslmg away God’s word, by the, 
which we obtain and veUuii (rue faith 
iu (iod, be not at length cast oif so, 
far, that we heeoiue as-^lie children 
ot uiibeliet.” Horn. On i^ecliuiiig. 
from God. 

C . 
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vlilBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued.) 

“ Thou'lLliaU not lot any of thy seeil 
pass thiougli the lire to IVlulocIi/* Luvit. 
xviii. 21. 

“ Blit ho walked ill the way of the 
kings of Israel, yea, and made his son to 
pass through the fiVe neeoiding to the abo- 
miiiatiou of the heathen whom the I^oid 
cast out fiom before the children of Iv 
rael.'* 2 Kins(S \vi. S. and • Kings x\i. o. 

And they ci^iscd tlieii sons and their 
danghteis to .pass through the die, and 
iiseTi divinations and eiiehantiiiciits.'* 2 
Kings xvii. 17. 

“ Wc went through fiic and thiough 
water.” I'mIui Kvi. Vi. 

“ He shall baptize yon with the Holy 
Cxiiost, and with lire.” Malt. 111. t J. 

“ Til some iincieiil Tilexiejiii liie- 
Toi'Upliiciil paint ilia's we It sue llie 
eereiiionies pnictiheii on tin* liir.li of 
u ehilil ; tin* mulwile inNokiin* llie 
goiU wlio reside in tlie siliodes of 
the blest, spiinlded Wiiter on the 
Ibrehesul, and the breast of the new 
bom infant, and afier piononniiii:; 
diirereiit prayers*, in whi<*h watei 
was considered a-J the symbol of f!he 
purification of the soul, the midwife 
bade the children diaw nesii who 
had been iniiled to i;i\e tin* ehdd a 
name. In some proxiiices a tiie was 
li(rhted at the s.ime time, and the in- 
fant was se<*mmo|y imidt; lb p.>s 
throii!:h the llame, and indi ri;o the 
doiibh* pniiru-alioii of I’ue and wa- 
ter. This cemnoiiy reminds u< of 
usao;es, the oiigin of whieh m \si;t 
appears to be lost in flu ihtrkaeNs of 
the reni(»te-,l age>.’' Ihimboldi v 
Resvnrhvs^ A'ol. I, p. u*:;. 

“ Till* N.itelh'v Indians are na- 
tions of Indians w'est of the Missis- 
sippi, who worship the snii,aiid usetl 
to oiler to that liimiiiury hiiiiiu'i sa- 
crifices, which they coiisiiiued in 
fires attended by priests, whose 
Otfice it wjis to renew' and keep them 
^ up perpetually, lliiinaii aaciiliei. 

being forb ddeii by the United 
. States, the li> linns now make oiler- 

* ClavigeiO; vol. ii. p. ao. 


ings of tlie most valuablef articles, 
and often burn property Jo some 
thousand dtdhirs aiiioui^ '|''heir 
manner is on the adoratmii day to 
assemble round tfic elenuil Jirr, as 
they^call it, light a calninet, and 
present it to Ihe smi. Then certain 
jiersons called clyldrcii of the sun, 
cast th(( sacrifice into the fire, and 
while it consumes, the wjij^riofs ami 
young men* women, and eliildreii, 
ill si pariite circles dance and sing 
aioiind.'' jhhv, V ifl. 11!. p. 

“ The Indians lia\e a least of 
fire, during which, tiic xeaJons di*. 
\otei*s aiiioim them walk on that 
element. On tin* last or eighteenth 
day, they asM iiible to t!ie .sound ol 
insiriimeiifs, tluii heads Vrov neil 
with ilower.N, and their bodies be- 
smeared with s.stlVoii, ami follow 
their iilols, whieh are eurijed in 
proct ssion thiee times round a fire 
kindlid to Ihe honour of those 
deities. After llii-s, the devotees ac- 
tnaliy pass through tin fin, whiefi 
is e\temle(l to ahout forty feel in 
!<*nglh, WMlking through the flames 
slowly or(|iiu*kN, aeeoidii^g to their 
zeal, ami ofti n like the superstition’* 
votaiies of iMoloeli, eairyiiig their 
ehiRlten in their amis.” Sounrrat's 
roya»'is, p. Miturin 's iudLiu 

Aitliquifies, Vol. V, p, 7iK{. 

“ On the lofty euiineni'p'i of ihe 
(’urns, if, was ;i eusloiii jiiiongsi the 
Dm his on !Ma Y eve, to light up pro- 
digious fires, III honour of heal 01 
beaiaii the liish and Cellit* word foi 
the sim, and lienee it anjse thal 
beulleine is ^till used for May day 
by Ihe lliglilamlers of Scotlipid. 
Two of these lues, aceonling to 
Toland, WTie kindled on May day, 
ill every village of the nation, be- 
tween which the men ami beasts to 
be saerificed were obiio'cd to pass: 
one of them being* kindled on the 
(’aril, and the other on tliegnMiml \ 

* Iceland’s Hmt. of tlie Dniidfi, VH. I, 
p. 7 I . Mam icc*.s ludian Aiitiqiiities' \'ol 
vi.p.ri. 
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1'lieso firfs wore Rijp|>osofl to confer 
a saiiolilY upon those wlio passed 
tliroii^^li Mioni, ;is was the intent ion 
in thf Peiliiaii riles of JM it lira when 
the cAndidaic for iinifiation \%iis al- 
ternately plunged in haths 0 / fA t , 
and water, at <iin:e to ti y his resolu- 
tion ^ ainl to purify liinf, 

“ 111 an idohitioiis teriipio near 
Wii eiiiy, in Cash mire, the Persian 
historian ^avs, al this •jdaee, the 
fle\otees siirroiiiHl thenist'lves with 
lire till they are ivdiiee<l to ashes, 
iuj.ij»iniiiir they are hy (Ins art pleas- 
ini; the ileily.” .h/her .ILhinj, Vol. 


Vh the f't/itor o) the lietih mhnutct 1 . 

Sii;, 

t loin; fteen I'oiivinee.l that 

llie :iuhj<‘et so al»|y tieated h\ yoiir 
i>\lord Coiie^poiideiii in the Utth 
Niijiiher <»f »om .Mai;a/iiie, on 
(he* Lilleets oi' (he iiianiit.ietiirni:; 
SysSem * is one of "itch \i(al nitt** 
rest to tins nati«»ii, that it mast 
csooiier <kr later impel ioiisly demand 
the attenrion of the piihlie. I le- 
joiee to find that ()ie alarm lia^.' at 
leii::fli bc'ai ^•'i\eii, ■ and I ler\eiitly 
hope thitt some eirei tiial measures 
will he taken, ere it he t<io late, to 
ehet'k the alarming growth oi iiinno- 
vahly and \iee, (iiiha».pil> *^0 pit'^a- 
leid 111 the inaiiiiraetiirm;; dislriets of 
I'jr^liind. ila\in<; truin my «;ailiesl 
infancy been eonliniiully 1*4 sident in 
one of *the piincipal nKiiinl'actiirm<[; 
towns, and ('(>rlamly the iiiosl po- 
]Mili*Mjs district of Kii.;lainl, 1 can 
bear (•isitive testimony to Ihcstete- 
iiieiit of your ('i>rrespoii<lent with 
respect to the a;eneral detiiorali/:a- 
turn of the people. The picture, 
however appailiiie', is hy no means 
e\a^^erati (1. 1 had almost said it. 

falls sliurt of the leality. I have 
been an eye-witness to the faels 
whM:h he 1 elates, hut it would be 
snpei'tluous to attempt any addition 
to the lively representation he has 
given. kSuielvj then^ it becounl^ the 


duty, as it is iinqucationably ths^ 
interest of all, who have any regard 
for the welfare of their country,, or 
the peace of themselves, < 4 lfligenlly 
to enquire into the causes of so ex- 
tensive uii evil, and devise some 
means of arresting its desolating 
progress. It is the djmty of the f io- 
veriimeiit : for w hat ])rrmaiiciit secu- 
iily ran tlit'v expi'ct against the 
inachiiiatioiis of traitors and con- 
spirators, exeept fr< 4 m the sound 
and virtuous princijdes of the pe,o- 
p!i‘. If these 1 ) 4 * tainted, if vice, 
lias ceased to flisgnsi, it impiety he 
snthnv<l 1 r> stalk abroad with 1111 - 
blnshiii” Iroiit, if 4 iur hidy religion 
h 4 ‘ hi'hl 11)1 to deiisioti, and senti- 
ments cd'dinn-l !n»siili(y to thc' ordi- 
naiice.s of (ioilhml man be openly 
a\ow 4 'd, where w ill herealftn* he our 
defence a»ains 1 tlie enemies of order 
aiifl gootl goveniiiitml It is the 
thitv, ill a most (‘special iiiaiiiier, (jf 
the ( lek-gv. 'riiev have a commis- 
sion •ili‘lei;at(Mi from aliove. Tlio 
MMils 4 d their Hocks are in their 
liamis, .‘ind thi^y ninst one day aii- 
siV 4 ‘r for th(‘ ii^(‘ or abuse of this 
trust. It 1k’Iiov(*s I hem therefore to 
exeit all the means they possesN in 
endeavouring to trace tins iimiida- 
tioii of w ickiMliies-* to its source, 
lor until the 4 :anses vv'iich produce 
it are asceifained and removed, it is 
Useless to ‘attempt to stem tlie tor- 
rent. ^ id I am reluctantly coin- 
pelhnl ti> say, that loo many of the 
C'leigy of the C linrch of faiglaiid 
sitimher im their ]) 4 >sls. Some there 
an-, will) far iVian co-ojiernliiig wi^i 
the e>eiUons id* liieir fellow la- 
bourers, even throw (ihslacles in 
their path, and who, unwilling to 
diseharge their duty themselves, will 
1101 , Viom btileeii or jealousy, sillier 
their luoie conscientious brethren to 
discharge theirs ; hut thi rc arc lar 
UioK', wlio, satisfied with* fulfilling 
the inoio routine of their oilice, and 
with giving no occasion to the ene- 
mies of the Lonl to o'.vispliemc by 
iinbecoiiiiiig and immoral i'Qiiduct, ^ 
sit down ill a pathetic iiidiffer^ce^ 
without^ an effort to promote, by any 
< 2 
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f\prther ixerlioii, the spiritual wel- 
fare of the people, or the interests 
of the Church, a:ul of llie Nation. 
But Ict^'Stich vouieinher, that it is 
not eiioutrli to return the talent, en- 
trusted to iheirlicepina:, uiiiiiipaircfl. 
It is necessary tliat it “ he received 
a!»aiii with iwurs.” Ltd llieiu rouse 
themselves froip tiie;. lelheiiiy, ^nid 
let them never rt'st Iroiii llieir la- 
bours, uiilil the \oice of tlie hlus- 
pheiiier is no •hinder heard in our 
stw.'cts ; liiifil the people ha\e re- 
turiictl in Mune luctisure to 
primitive habits of moralilv and 
t»oo«l Older, rurtli. r, it llie im- 
perious tluty of eatii ina.>U‘i t.f a 
family, or head of an i siaiilssliuu iit, 
to cuiitrihnte all he ean lowanis so 
desirable an oliievt. rt)!' bow eaii 
any n liance be placed <m the b(‘uesiy 
or fidelity of a servant, when the 
ties of itdiftiou are biiiken, and tin 
moral jiriuciple^ nndermi.it'd ? The 
fear of teinptual ]uinishinent has 
never yet been found tlfeeUidl to 
deter men from the < t>innii^^iou of 
crimes, ami nevei will be UMitlicKMit 
restraint. If we vvtuild wish to re- 
pel sueeo>fifully the uvs.udU of 
guilt, the seeds of early must 

bo sown, a love for viilne and ab- 
horreiiec t>f viee mu 4 be impl.tntcd 
in the breast fiom e.uiie'.t I'lliiuev, 
and earefully chra.^'iMMl^ and pi<*- 
served throiii^h the slijipery putlib of 
youth. 

Mo!>t fully then <1(» I au:rec with 
your Correspondent, that one of the 
obvious remedies which siuiL'rsisht- 
sclf js the establislmient and sup- 
port of Sunday Sehneds, for the in- 
struction of the you; g of both ^exrs, 
solely in the ludimejits of reliuioii, I 
know that an outeiy has been i^aiseil 
against the edncat.on of llie. poc*:*, 
but without stopping lo ae.swer the 
illiberal j;av illiiiirs of : iieli iruunls of 
national barbanMii, T simll oulv n- 
jnark that in theoiv it caniud be 
wrong to pippagate to tlie utmost 
extent the kiiowleilue of salv.il'on, 
and HKike all pai takers in its com- 
• forfii, and to let none be ignorant 
jibat ther? is a God who sec^ uiul 


knows not only our actions, but 
our thf)iic:hts, that there is a Saviour 
who sh.dl one <lay judge jfie vyorld. 
If ill elioets have ariscA in ‘some 
partial itistane«"s* if in some places 
the grow til (d‘ iiiu(uity has not been 
ehecke*!, the fault is in the prnvii- 
(\ii mode oj apphfms; tins hugldy 
engine^iii the iwictif oJ voiniierticihi^ 
temptation, and (Jte snint of due co- 
operation. Ill a mimiilacluring town 
Sunday Schools can never produce 
iiiiieli geiu'j.i! good uiilil these obstii- 
elis are ituioved. Li t ns liicii eoii- 
sidir them s. puraVdy , u»‘d if possi- 
ble seiu.: nuuedy. \i)d jorst 

I tiiiisl di priMMte lb ' cvleiidiug the 
iducdiou i»i’ tlie I /W'*r elasse-i be- 
yi.-id the leble. As the objeel of 
iiisi.'mt'o'i i-i ll'.- advaii''ei.iv'nt of 
Cbrist s kmgilom upon (.i.'lb, and 
the proiiKiuoii of the spintiial hap 
]>iness, as well as ieuipora I comforts 
of file people, it .,is qiiile siitru'ieut 
tliatiliey should be tiilly acijuamlei' 
With' tlie tiiiUi of oiir liuly idiglon, 
uiid the imlr putable evidences upon 
which it Is h‘.i!l ; llial the iluties ol 
Id'e, and requiiites for salvation 
whieli it preseiibes, should be im- 
pulsed iipou their (.imds, and that 
the, should be S' re.*'ii:l helled iii iit- 
tacliiiiiuit to lli.e puie foriii of reli- 
gion^ I'^tahrishi'd in tliis kiiigdoiii. 
All beyond thi'* i. v'Dr-He tliuii suju'r- 
Ibi.iiis, and yet Dissenlfu doubU 
le^s from the best inlei:iions, liau' 
CM rued, tlie c'diiealion of tin* poor 
n)U(.li, lartliev tlion this, and ww>h a 
very iiatunil zeal ior m, kiip; pn - 
lytes, have er.dea voii.\ d, ,is i( were, 
to eulu’e the (hddr.u by I'ligei'siip- 
fdies ol iiitellec tiuil food. 'I'Ini'* le- 
ligioii has become among -fi, them 
almost a secondai\ eonsidei'.ition ; 
the study of the Bible lia-; otten 
Cfiveu pl.see to the study of aritli- 
luetic' ; a.’id though this prc'Viiils lo 
a ii.iieli Ic'.s extent in tin* liools 
cd'llic Lstahlislied (Miiiieli, yet llu'y 
were eoinpeiled, liow'cver relue- 
tantlv, to make some advanens iii 
ordiT lo prevent an absolute deser- 
tion. But this evil, tliongii one of 
the greatest iiiagnitudo, is not the 
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ooly onf. There are schools sup- 
ported niainlY by Dissenters, where, 
to reconcile the jurring opinions and 
vaiK>us greeds of tlie snbseiib<‘L*s, 
aiu!* under a pvofc.ssien of li liberality, 
the sacred word is fnni;lit without 
note or eonnnenf ; wlieri* the eh l- 
drenaro taken alternate!', toC'Lineli 
or (Chapel, and* as is tii^ natural 
coii^equeiiee, are s(» tossed about by 
Mirioiis •winds of doeWiiie, s** dis- 
tracted and perjde\ed in the inaz* s 
of tliecdoirieai dispnlt' ^for wdth t'le 
ignorant, the sojihisti iv‘s (d* the 
pitiful casuist have eijaal weight 
with the solid (ir<;iinieiit.s of tUe 
sound ili\ine) that they at hist aban- 
don in <lis 2 U.st a ieli';ion ejlniiltin:^, 
as they think, of so inucii doubt 
iiUii luuertainty. Snehare t!ie (anlts, 
and the \erY siTions la nils, in tlu* 
practical mode of instruelmg t!.<* 
poof; and I ^ee n<» niea’is for efb'c- 
tnally piawentir.o- the luisi bief thn•^ 
ociMsioncd, e\eep1 by the inlerfer- 
eiice of the J^e<»ishiUire ; tbr thoii^li 
there exists not a warnn r IruMid to 
!'( ligions toleration than iny.s<‘if, I 
do tiiink tliat this is a in;dtei too 
Itnporlaht to be trilled with, and 
that some resli iel io’.e; .ire abso- 
lately neeessaiy, Indii wilb u speel 
to iiu' jjt rsuns who ftacli, tin* 
io hi and the e/, fir e/ Iturti - 

#//!;■ ihi'Hi, I Inne pMi: alt- 
.staiin*d froin sayne;- an\ flir. here 
of a inonslei of modii-i iLioedi, 
the establishmcid td'Snnd.iy Schrnds 
l\jr pii)pagatiiig tlu' pi my pies of 
reform, or more pioperiy, iiisidior- 
diiratioii, inb.'kh^v am! treasi>ii. 
IJpoii tliis .suIi'ihI, whn*li if eoi:si- 
dered in this plaee would evieiid my 
reiii'irks too hir, J may peihaps be 
induced to Iron Me you witii a ieu' 
observali<»iis at some fu'uie peieNi. 

The second <»b’>taele which I men- 
tioned, is Ihe extent of eoiuiterael- 
iiig teinptatiou ; and iijmn this 1 
need only appeal to any person ac- 
quainteif wdh tiio iiiaiiufac luring 
if^wiis of Kiiglaiul, whether it is pos- 
si/fle that greater incentives to guilt 
could be found. At the early age 
of nine (and until a r< cent \'iiact- 
7 


nient sj^ll earlier) the child is sent^Jo 
a factory, the nursery of every vice, 
aiul every pollution. Here its young 
miiifl soon becomes fa>0^fliar witli 
scenes of the giossesi initpiiiy, and 
gradually imbibes the lattes and 
ii.ibits of liiose wl^io are more ad- 
vaui i rl in \i*:irs an:|, pr'»tbi!,.iey. 'fl’.e 
mo’-t siisgusling obscenities, as your 
('orn spondent justly obsrrves, are 
here the common topi: i of conver- 
sation. Delicacy 'jirl medesty are 
nnkmnvn, and when ibesc are w^ant- 
iu while, I would asU, is the 
shield of elnstity ? Debauchery 
natuially ensues, and hence arises 
dis*‘a*,e and iniaiv, entailed from 
Ihe guilty parents on the wretched 
ciiild ; and what otfectual stinggle 
call t!ie * serlitin^ of a p.asior, how'- 
ever yeahms, for one smgli* day, 
make against the ceiil.iuiinatums of 
a vdiide week? Individual good, 
may b»*, and iias in no few' mslances, 
l)ei II d' ne. A brand has now and 
them hcf o simichetl from the lire, 
Imt it IS in vain to expect a general 
Uieiioration, wliibf Ihe “ great ene- 
my'’ retains these strong lu^tds. Ibit 
the fortiTss is not im))regnabltt. 
There neeiU only the cordial co- 
opi '' .u ni ( i f/ir owi:t rs oj jai lories^ 
and 'he in ads oj ftiutilks and eata- 
A/iv/..’/ii ;f/.v vHlh the laixiiiiS of the 
Cdei'/v ; tlM» iiant (d' winch forms, 
as I heiore remarked anolhtr i*or- 
inididde obsMcle, aiai on tliis jioiiif 
your (*oii*cspoiub*iit, though lie 
si'enis fully aw are of ils im porta nee, 
■iia> been .ilto^elher silent. With 
In 111 1 :ntrii)ut,* by tV.r llie roster 
part ol tile w i< k' dm'" . pievailmg 
niiUM'g tiic \\ 'll king chi'ises ot the 
community io the p'onnseuous iiiter- 
coiii-’:<* of die "cxes, — ^o loii'r as they 
coni lime to work in company, the 
poisonous iiifeetioii will never be 
got rid of. lint I'roiii wliat I know 
of tbe process of maniitaetiire, there 
exists no absolute necessity for thisT 
'J'he females’ work is generally dis- 
tinct from that of liic men, anJ 
might he made' cut indy ^VIl^ 
sliimid not a classdicutioii be jfwadf i 
Wliy^ not place llieiii in separate 
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roptusl or at lea^t if it be abso- 
lutely re([iiibite that tlioy bhoiild <»c- 
raHionullv be mixed tojrether, ^liy 
not piovAi^. and any ol)sceiie 

expresj^ion, or uiiproprielx of con- 
duct ? in sliorl, \\li\ sLonhl not 
the masters of ra'ctories, so rigorous 
ill the exaction „of llic stated ta-^k, 
be equally strict in loquiriii!;* imnal 
and decent belnniour from the wuik 
]>eo;)le. Let no one think this a 
mere \isioiiavv \\ish. The tliiii" is 
not only |naclicalj|i*, Imt tas\. it 
is well known liiat in e\erv room 
there is i>luced w'hat is called an 
overlooker. Now if men of sliict 
and Jippr<»ve<l moruln, fathers of fa- 
milies, were selected ti» till such 
situations, it liie\ were enjoiiit d hv 
their emplovers to rliei k such oi- 
fences as i Iuim* men honed, <»r le- 
port those who are ‘j.uilt\ of them, 
that they mit»ht !*<' pim.sli«»d or «iis- 
chaiued, if a deii'intioii liom tlie 
paths of Mitne wt re Msiteil with 
dismissal, as a breach ol hom slyiii- 
variablv is, amt ii each master woidd 
insist upon a cliaraetei Iroui the 
empioxer, before he woiiUi consent 
to receive an applicant into his ser- 
vice, i am convinced that niiitnte 
good would be jiroducMl. ThU 
would be a iniich more nsefiil and 
commendable c<»uisc than the.nieie 
payment of an annual tidie, towards 
the siiptmrt of Sunday Schools, and 
a total insensibility aftcivvards to 
the condmt of their servants whilst 
iiiidev tin ir own conti<ml. l>ul it is 
to he feared that this wdl not be, 
accoii.idisln^d without legislative in- 
U'rforeiico. i am sorry to a|;r4*e with 
your Correspondent that tlie manu- 
facturers ill {»4*neral are to the ul- 
iiiobt d<‘G;ree, sordid and selii.sli, ami 
1 am almost persuaded that the mea- 
sure will not be orioiiiated in iheiii. 
Some exceptions i coiihl indeed 
mention, alid the a<loption of the 
Voiivsc here pointed out by two iii- 
divulnals, shews its practieability. 
jJut 1 ilo conceive this a matter well 
descrviiij|»V tlie attention 4>f L’arlia- 
iiient^ iind I trust ere long the iii- 
tciual Vegulaiiun of factories will be 


taken into their serious cul-isidera- 
tioii. 1'hese then appear to me the 
chief obstacles in tlie vvaytl of im- 
|U‘o\emeiit, through the nii^diuii'i of 
Sunday^ Schools, t tliese«are 

reniAved, then* eamiot I think I»e a. 
doubt that thev vvoiihl be eiiiiiieiitly 
U'>cfid; till then their operation must 
iiecessayly be co*iifnied, ami tlie 
good they may produce, limited. 
Dll the subji.'Ct of Saving 'llaiiks I 
am not sutheiontly informed to make 
any remarks; ami indeed 1 have 
extended this eommmiii'atioii so far 
beyond the hiiiits whieli 1 pnqioscd 
to myself, that it vw nld be impai- 
domibie to tn*spiiss longer. J sluill 
llien fore merely oliserxt*, flint in 
wiiting llu'', my olijeet li^is been 
soh‘iy to call tin* a:ti*ntion of others 
to so impoitant a siilqeet, ami I 
sliail think my 'ell fully rejiaid, if 
some more aide c‘h:roipion iil the' 
cause* i,i‘ ichgioa .lud moi.ility will 
enter tlie lisl*-, and rouse the piiblie 
to a ^eiisc ot tiieir ilaiu'er, and an 
attempt to w'ard it olf by timely 
pieeautioii. i v i , 

Mancliesti T; Jidv J >, I 'iJO. 


IMUiTLSl AN riNt'DNSISTKNt V. 

- \ 

To Ihc Editor oj (hr itrMvmbranvvr, 

Sir, 

\ KM» the siiiguhir iiuoii. 

sisteiiev 4>f ])r4)les.s( d lbc»tj‘Ntants 
coiilribcting to itomaii ('.tlliobr. 
(’.b*.q>cU and SiliooN, can hardiv 
have oeeiirnd to ei rlain peiMuis. 
On the late oeeasion of openinu, the 
iiew^ Romish Chapel m iMoorlieliTs, 
not only w.is a Luge iimnbt'r of Pro- 
testants present at tlie eeiehration 
of Mass *, but they coiitrihiitcd 

“ Il'any person,” (s,iys tiicgicat Ciird 
ll.icoii), “ «lo sraiidalizc the l-.iliirgy, tic 
inukes .1 rent in tin; garnient ; but much 
more, siicii asaie nut only dilletiiig, but, 
in a soil, oppuMte unto it, by UMiig a ml- 
pei'stitious and eoriiipted ibini of dk'^e 
Service — I mean sncli as bay or iilak 
I'liihs .” — Jndirud Eha^'^c on tkc Cbiwinnr- 
snjnjor the Vir^€n 
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vrrj ^on|rally and largely towards lisli'^lie wMe matter 
the expellees ol lUat Chapel, when these 24(50 children are cdu(‘atui^ as 
several pouiuls were col- (V///io/iVs— are regularly ^'ar- 

lected. \ am no objector. Sir, to ried to mass — and arc blffght that 
the erection of thiji imineiHC Chapel the well-meaning gentry win 
by Homan ('atholies in the heart# ol* paying i’or their' ediieatioii, are all 
.)iir Protestant iiH'tropolis, (althon^,* esteeimd hereties Vy the mother 
1 know that some of the wisest and Church, and as such are out of the 


best friends of tlie<>lmicb and State 
have Ibe'ir ai»prebeiisitms on ftie sub- 
ject) biiU in\ siiigb' p*^int is — the 
gross iiieoiisisteii(‘Y of iiKxieiii pro- 
testaiiis becoming its bmlilers also, 
and thus contributing to tin' support 
of a worship wliicb tin >r aiice'>tois 
declared to be idol.ilrons and uii- 
seriptuval, and tin* iVMshmee to 
w'liieli A\tirsbip bu'^ loiiiuMly et'^t 
Mnglandibei best blood. I am well 
awaiV it will be ‘»iiid that in the pie- 
scMit eiilightened age, we ought not 
to euteitaiii sueli illibeial uleas, but 
miles.»il ean b^ pro\ed that the Uo- 
luisli religion is a totally ditl'eveiit 
tiling from wlial *it onee was, 1 ap- 
prehend that the sound arguiiu nts 
of our greatest laiuli-'b Dixmes, and 
the protests oi' the n<d)le arm\ of 
Martyrs aie of eijual for<*e now as 
formeily. 'and coiist'»|mnfl> that if 
llu'sc ancient worlbies weie not mis- 
takeii, iboM* Ol llu!! Sons who ean 
publicly Jkiv lor \\w su|i])oit and 
cxfriisio,vi of Popeiy, lia\e deiieiie- 
rated fioiii the national foiili, f/r 
cerlam it is, that b.ilii pailu^ t'aiu 
not be 111 the nglii. 

Of a piece with this aiiomah, 
the coni rdjiit ion of moiiev and m- 
fliieiice, wliieli it has beetuue’tlie fa- 
shion tor otluM' W(‘il imsining but in 
consideiato Proti slants to aifoid to 
I'lJKlloMisn St iiODLs. rroiii tin 
ollicial account of the Associated 
Catholic Charities which has just 
appeared in the dilfeiviit pajmrs, we 
iind that no fewer than 2,4(>() ehii- 
dren are ediieating in London with 
large proportion td* Protestant 
money. As far as (Mliu:alioii alon ' 
goes, there is doubtless soiucthiiig 
veij captivating in the sound, and 
all f^>od Protestants who look lit 
farther are likely to be attracted and 
seduced ; but what is the plaiii4Ciig. 


pale oi saKatioii, Now, Sir, again 
I ask, u|>on what principle are we so 
absurdly liberal as to train up chil- 
dren in a religions profession diame- 
trically ojiposed to tlie National lie- 
ligioii, and the piofessors of whieb 
religion still persist in iiiaiiiliiining 
the infallibility of the Komisli 

(Muircli, and tlie Spiritual Supre- 
maey of the Uoman JNiutitf in this 
n. it ion. 1 take — in this case as in 
the other — a plain tlistinction be- 
tween lln» toLration ef error, and 
the supjwrf of it. J.et Komisli 

schools he tohnated by all means, 
as well as lloinisli ehapeb, but let 
not Pi<»festaiils eiU'oiirage and sup- 
portPeitlier the one or the other, un- 
less thi‘y are prepared to reiiounei' 
flv iaitli they prof«‘si». If Popery 
bi‘ the iidigioii i,f the Scriptures, 
the sooner you join its ranks the 
better; but iV olliei wise, be at least 
coii'tisti'iit with your piofi s^ions. — 
It Ibial lie (iod, folioxi liiiii ; but if 
the l.ord be (uni then folloxx limi.*’ 
la legard ti> sueji inauiii st iiiion- 
sisteneies the Uoman Cat holies are 
\ery honestly speaking out, for tliev 
are employing sneli eoneessioiiH of 
nominal Prt»testiints tis aignments lo 
jiroxe the bigotry and illibeiabty of 
all those xxlio aie conseientioiis4v 
unable to siippoit these eiiapels anil 
sebools. 'I'lie oilieial aer‘oimt of 
the late grand dinner of the (,'atholic 
schools deelaies, that all Protestant 
iioii-suhscjihers are “ noxerned sole- 
ly by prejudices," and informs ns, 
that education will remove the 
/lespotisiii of prejudieo.'' The Vieai 
Apostolic ill his speech on that oc- 
casion declared, flest we should feel 
any doubts) that the attention of 
the masters was parlieularly«dirQel^ 
ed towards giving the chihlrei/ pro^ 
Jltcrtrlip^iouahtsft'uction,^* which ean 
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moan instruction in tlio princi- may very properly open sin|;iii{r, 
pies and piactict'S of tlielloinisli rc> ami thus a custom inav be retained 


1i»ioii ; and a conspicuous tVieiul 
and patrd«. of these schools, con^ta- 
tubted the public on the progress of 
ivli<<;ious liberty, which was kiiidU 
interpreted by a'noble lord then pre- 
sent, to mean the cor.C(‘ssiou of the 
Catholic Claims by a British parha- 
inciit. A*1 this. Sir, is very intelli- 
gible, and 1 cannot hut admire the 
candor of the J|n:nnn Catholics and 
heartily thank them for it. In the 
incaiitinie, and wlnle Parliament has 
not as yd. consented to si^ii the 
death warrant of the Ts.dional Ks- 
tahlisinm nt, I would coijjiire those 
woilhv hut mistaken Protestants 


which is surely innocent in itself, 
and a !;reat relief to the t^fliciuiii»' 
Minister. 

'• * I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

o. j. n. 


To a i\obie tLord who had opposed 
the Divorce Chitise in the Hiil of 
Pains and Penalties, latch/ under 
Ponsiderafion in the House of 
Lords. 

THE SCIlII»ri)ltAL nOCTRINli 

(;r Divoiici:. 


who are inadvertency forwardiniif 
the insidious dc>>ie:usVii' the ancient 
foes of Britain ami British idierty 
to pause before* thc\ aio ctaiducted 
to u point at w'hicli they may lind ic 
ditiicult to retrace their steps. 

1 am. Sir, 

Vour most ohedicut Ser\an<», 

U Tlir.R. 


To the Editor of (he lietncmbranccr. 

Sir, 

YoiTuNi'.nibcr for Scjitcmbt r (pac:e 
5B‘>), cmitains a letter, romaik- 
ing; on a custom which i^ hccoinin*' 
inoic and more ynevalrfit in our 
Churches and (Zhap«*ls, \iz, that <»i 
In fore the IMmister begins 
the Service, 1 nm.-^t say 1 ddler 
fnuu your eorrcspotidenl on the jiul, - 
ject, as I ciuimA see the impioyirietv 
of the custom m so stron;; a liajht as 
that 111 which heap]>ears to contem- 
pliile it. There is certainly no ru- 
brick for it, and thu> fur 1 asrecwitli 
him that it may be improper. But 
with regard to the ol»*eclion which 
he derives from the untitiiess of man 
in his falfeii and imperfect stale to 
* begin bis worshij) by singing, 1 
would humbly sugucst that it may 
'be refuted, b^ calling to mind that 
, thcieiu:e penitential psalms ; and by 
a juylicious selection of ])sahus of 
this kiiid| 1 tliiuk that Divine Service 


iM\ Lord, — I have read with asto< 
nisluneiit and sorrow, the report of 
sentiments which your Lordship i> 
said to have expressed in regard tt» 
those Bishops who ^ave therr opi- 
nions and tin'll* votes, ill favour of re 
t'amingthe Divorce Clause in the Bill 
lately under consideration. In some 
ol the papers, your Lordship’s ani- 
inatl versions are represented to have 
been couched in the strongest terms, 
and to liave rellected very severely 
on the conduct of those learned pre- 
lates. Had these animadversions 
proceeded from a ijiiarter from 
w hit’ll the diiirch is wont to be 
assailed, and all her liest exei lions 
to be attributed to seeular and iin- 
woithy motives, 1, for one, should 
have allowed the,ni to pass wiilioiit 
not ice, or remark: but, eomiiig as 
tliey do, from a jieer who has hither- 
to been coiisidt'ivrl, and, 1 think, 
justly eoiisidercd, as a staunch and 
strenuous defender of the Church 
of England, they are calculated to 
piodnce very miscdiievoiis results, if 
they should be allowed to pass un- 
noticed and iiiireiuted. 

My Lord, I am not able to sym- 
pathize with your Lordship in the 
distress which the want of imaniiii- 
ity among the Bishops on this ques- 
tion of divorce appears to havf^ oc- 
casioned you. Wlierc is the 'won- 
der that the Bishops should differ 
in o}nnion on a quesrton which the 
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Scnp(iir<?i, as [ iihall endeavour appeared to me perfectly co|Tacl'» 
presently to shew, have left open had stated, that it had reference to 
and undecided? Had it been pro- the local ciiciimslunces and pecu- 
poscefto them, “ whether a pei*son liar practic‘es» of the JewiiJtlf^pcople. 
could* divorce his wife for auy^other Your Lordship conrri\cs it to be of 
cause except adultery or “wife- universal aud eler^jal oldigation. 
ther' private separations were not in But! beseech your l^ordship to tell 
their nature wroii^;, and ihinjrerous me what there is cwnlrailictory in 
in their tendency,*’ I shoul^ have these opinions. It may be surely 
been surprised if any ditVertMicc of true, that our l»Ies.-.ed Lord told 
opinion lufd existed amOl]^ the spi- the Jews that their bills of divorce- 
ritual lords; and have no doubt, nient w'ere no loii!;er«to be allowed, 
whatever, that they would all have when he alluded to a local practice, 
answered uiiaiiitnously, and wit hunt and Y<d at the same time establish- 
besitation, the former question in ed a rule which slioiihl he obligatory 
the negative, and the lattiT in the on all Christians, even to the end of 
affirmative. But the que^thni w'liich the world. 

the Bishops were to consider was But \oiir Lordship thinks the ex- 
neith^r of these ; they were hi con- planation erroneous, ami conceives 
sider and to decide according to that you liave strong authorities ia 
their judgment, whether “ if, njier support of your opinion. What 
a separation had taken place be- these authorities are, I know not : 
tiveCn parties, the wife should but I w’ill eudea\our to lay before 
commit adultery, jthe liiisbaiid was your Lordship some authorities on 
thereby precluded from an applica- the other side, and to shew that the 
tion for a divorce T’ They wer^ to evphrtiation of the text given by the 
decide whether such application was three learned prelates is unquestion- 
contrary to any expre-js, or implied, ah^ true. 

command of I foly Writ. And those 1 confess that I cannot see hour 
Bishops wKo decided that there was any doubt can be entertained that 
nothing to be found in Scripture the cxpresHioii of our Lord, in its 
contrary to such application, decid- first application, had reference to 
ed, in my judgment, accnrately.-— the local circumstances of the Jews, 
There is nolhnig in the Bible from The words of our Lord are these: 
one end to the other that decides — “ It hiitli been said, whoever shall 
the question. It must be decided put away his VAife, let him give her 
by the application cd’ civil, not of a wTiiing of divorcement. But, I 
religions principles. It belongs say unto yon, that whosoever shall 
pro|.vrrly uiifl solely to the eqclesi- put away his wife, saving for the 
astical courts ; and when the di- c^ise of fornication, causeth her to 
vines and canonists ceased to be commit adultery ; and whos^evQf 
the administrators of ecclesiastical shall marry her. that is divorced', 
law, they ceased also to have any committeth adultery.** It seems to 
special* weight or jurisdiction in me that no language can express 
matters of this nature. luore^ clearly the meaning of any 

The scriptural passage on which proposition. “ It hath been the 
your Lordship appears to ground custom among you (our Lord may 
yout objection, is Matt. v. 32, a be supposed to say,) /or varioui 
verse -t?o wbicb this important pro- causes, whenever y«>ii wished to be ^ 
cecdiiij^ has given almost as much divorced fitim yo«r wives, to give 
noloviety as it obtained in the con- them a bill of divorrem» Dt ; but I ^ 
trov^rsy between the Romanists and would have yon understand, that 
the Ifi'formcrs in I he sixteenth cen- w^hoever hi-reafter Ahidl^he *bis 
tuipy* The Bisliop of London, in ej dioarctment for any other 
aji explawatfon Of this verse, which except adultery, causeth her to 
RBMKVfB't AV( l£M. — No. 20. U ' * 
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commit adulter} ; and whosoever 
sliall marry her, tvho has received 
this bill of divorceminty lor any 
other Kiise but this, eominitteth 
adultery.** I will venture to lay 
before voiir Loniship ime of these 
bills of divorcement, which will, 1 
truat, take all doubt from vour mind 
of the real iiicaniiig of this text. 
** £»o M. eoj^'iiomiiiatus M. liliiis 
M. deliberata in conitaiiinie aiiiiiine 
mem, neinine pie co^ente, et flemisi 
et liberavi*et repiidiavi te tibi u\«»- 
reiii rneain N. qum fiiisti uxor inea 
antehae : et nunc liberavi, et dimisi 
ct repiidiuvi te tibi, iit sis tui juris, 
et doiiiiua aiiinim line, ad abeim- 
diim, lit ducaris abs qiiolibet viro 
quern volucris, nee vir (|uisqiiitni 
prohibeat, in maiiir tua ex hoe die 
ct in astenunn. Kt ei'ee perniissa 
€3 iiniculqiie viro, et hie esto tibi a 
1110 libellus ropudii, et r.pistola di- 
inissoria, et iiistriiineiituin libel tat is 
juxta lej|:em Mosis et Israelis." Now 
your l^>rdship w'ili observe that in 
this Bill of Divorceineiit no eatise 
whatever is assii^ned : the husband 
had deliberaleil in his <iwii mind, 
and had divorced his wife — not at- 
parated himself from her (for this is 
the great distinction) but had di- 
v<krccd her, and had given her leave 
to go and marry whomsoever she 
wouhl. Now, then, my Lord, I 
appeal to your sincerity, can there 
be a doubt concerning the iiieaiiitig 
of our Lord's prohibition ? Dues 
he not clearly say that whosoever 
should hereafter give a bill of this 
kind to his wife, caused her to 
commit adultery, by enabling her to 
marry : and does he not explain liis 
own meaning when he adds, that 
whosotetr should marry any one 
that is divorced, was also guilty of 
adulti^ry I And why ? Because the 
divorce was now decided to be con* 
trary to the Divine Will- But there 
is no nieiitioii, no hint or intiuia* 
tion that the sin of the liiisband 
would consist in driving his wife to 
incontinence : the adultery and the 
vnly ^ultery which this Bill of Di- 
vorcement would lead her to com- 
mit^ consisted in her marrying uuo- 
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Ihrr man iiiuler the saiietivn of this 
Bill. \Miatever you may think, 
(says our Saviour,) the ^ r/iicnficm 
matrimonii is not hrokfii, iVAd no 
new ijiarriage cap he formed in con- 
sc^pieijce of this illegal separation.*’ 
But until your Lordship cun shew 
that the separation in question was 
a Bill of DivorcViiieiit similar to that 
whielrl have produeed, and that the 
adultery which may havedieeii com- 
milted, has been eoiuinitted by a se- 
cond marriage, and not by ineonti- 
iienee, 1 sliall not be persuaded that 
this passage of St. Mattliew, or any 
of the others in Mark and Luke, have 
the most remote connexion with the 
present question. And unless the in- 
terpretation whieli I liavo given be 
tlie true interpret at ion, I confess I 
sliouhl feel myself utterly unable 
lien^after to decide upon the mean- 
iiig of any single passage in tvie holy 
volume which requires the smallest 
degree of critical investigation. 

But, iiiy Lord, do 1 say that the 
coinniandmcnt of oiir Lord is not of 
universal and eternal obligation?-— 
Surely not. It is now established 
fi>r ever, by the command of Jesui$ 
(*hrist, that no man shall divorce 
his wife and give her leave to iiiarry 
another, but far the cause of adul- 
tery ; or, in the luiigiiagc of the 
Canonists, that the vinculum matri- 
monii cannot he broken for any 
other cause. As far as this passage 
reaches, private separations aie not 
even declared to be inicliristiaii and 
improper: that they are so 1 am 
peisuadcd, upon Scriptural grotind.s, 
as 1 shall shew lierealter; but there 
is nothing in the Lvaiigelists relat- 
ing to that pait of the subject. 
And now I will beg to lay before 
your Lordship some authorities in 
favour of the interpretation given by 
the Bishop of London, and which 1 
have endeavoured to support. 

[ begin with Erasmus. Lex Mo- 
saiea periiiittit iit inaritus otiensus 
aliqiio coiijijgis vitio diiiiittat^cani 
suo arbitratu : modo diiuisft«c del 
li bell uni repudit per juem ilia possU 
alitri nubere, et priori marito jus 
adiiiiatur Kpetcudi| ‘quam abjecit. 
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At ego volo sanctiiis et iiiviolatiiis 
esse matriinoiiium inter novae Legis 
ProfciBsor^s. Quisquis ciiim dimisit 
iixorem siinm, nisi tbrte adiilteram 
(jam enim uxor esse desiit ifuae^se 
iiiiscuit altcri viro) cogit illani ad 
adulteriuin : siguidem si nupserii ai* 
terit non marito nnbet, sed aduHero: 
utqiie is, qui sic repiidiataiii cliixerit, 
non iixore^ii ducir sed adiileraiii. 

Whitby paraplirdscs ilic verse in 
this iiiaiiiier : Whosoever shall put 
away his uil'e, saving tor the eause of 
fornication, canseth her to coiiiiiiit 
adultery, by giving her this occasion 
to go and be married to anothei\ 

Hammond* — Moses did coiiiiiiaiid, 
that he that doth put. away his wife 
shall Mo it lbrnnill> and legall\, fix- 
ing her SI Hill of Divorce, tiuit by 
that means the <iivi>reed person iiisiy 
marry Again, ayd hrnii!; forth ehil- 
<lren by s(niie other iiian. Uiit stiict 
eoinniand is luTe •given, by Christ, 
that no cause but that of fornication 
shall he competent for divorce. 

Samuel Clarke. — 'riic hiw jicr- 
niitted a man in several cases to give 
liis wife a Hill of DivorceiucMit, and 
to put her away ; but I say unto 
you iliJit from lieiicefortli wluiso- 
ever shall put away liis w'ife and 
marry another y saving for the eaiisc 
4>f fornication, caiiseth her to cojn- 
iiiit adultery : ami whosoever stiall 
marry her that is di\orced, coiniuit'- 
tetli adultery. 

Doddridge. — Whosoever sludl 
dismiss his wdle, except it be on 
the account of whoiedoni, cunseth 
her by a s*‘Cond marriage to coininit 
adultery, or at least exposetU her to 
great danger of doing it. 

I have brought your LonUhip au- 
thorities of different coiniti ies, times, 
and churches ; yet all coincide in 
the opinion that the “ putting aw ay,’* 
iiientioneil by St. Matthew, was a 
positive divorce, c«>nveyiiig lo the 
wife the hberty of a second mar- 
riage ; ami it was by giving her this 
libefW that the hnsbaiul caused her 
to commit sKliiltery. My Lord, 
there is no mention here of pri^'ate 
aeparatioii, inclet»eiidciit of this li- 


berty ; no mention of incontinence, 
as the eftect of such separation : 
and 1 will venture to tell y<^vr L6nl- 
ship that there is no mode of Scrip- 
tural interpretation more dangerous 
than that which ^cidiaits of extend- 
ing the words of our Saviour farther 
than their immediate* object, in any 
matter wliicli is partly of a ciiil, 
partly of si religions nature. It was 
the iiivariiible custom of our Ssivi- 
our to interfere as litlle as po.ssible 
wifli the internal regulation of states: 
and little advsuitage has e\er accru- 
ed to society from any <ieviatioii 
from his extiiiiple, in this as well us 
other respe<‘ts. 

Hilt, iny Lord, it appears to me 
that those wdio conceive this text of 
St. Matthew applicable lo tln‘ case 
ill question, argue thus — “ A sepa- 
ration has taken place, perhaps an 
involuntary separation on one part, 
between the hushaiid and wife ; 
tlu*re|bre the husband has eansctl 
the wife to coiiimit adultery."— -I 
conclude ditferently. A separation 
ha^ taken place ; and adultery has 
been committed ; but the separa- 
tion flid not authorize any second 
marriage, nor has the adultery taken 
place by tlial means : therefore, 
the paswsage of St. Matthew lias no 
application whatiwer to the matter 
in debate. • 

Such, my Lord, is the conclusion, 
and the only conelnsion which I 
feel wairaiiti^d in drawing from the 
text of Scripture which has been so 
rineh, ami in my opiniou so rashly, 
quoted dining the present invcstigiif^ 
lion. 

Hilt, niy Lord, I am, on the other 
hdiiil, equally decided on the im- 
propriety of all private separations 
iietw'een man and wife. All such 
separations are, in iiiy opinion, con- 
trary to the recoiiinieiidatioii of St. 
l\iid, 1 Cor. vii. o ; and I have no 
doubt, that every Bisliop of the 
Chiircli of Kiiglaiid, would decide 
w'ithout hesitation in the same man- 
ner. And hero the argiiineiit* 
Scripture ends. The next reilhtes* 
to the • iBllueiice of di\orce upon 
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jBoeiety, and is a ci\il arj^iiiiient 
«*ntirely independent of Scripture. 
But as^oiir Lordship would not, i 
4im sure/ conclude that the impro- 
priety of such separation justificft 
adultery, or iiirfuitinenco, in the 
wife, so neither i an [ infer per sal* 
turn, thill it i lvcliidob the husband 
from any application tor a divorce. 
On the priiKMple, iiidoe«L *' that no 
man shall have a(ivanfa«>c fioni his 
own wroiin,*’ I'nc cnnrJusion follows 
at once, when it ha-, been sliewii 
that the separation has taken place 
by the wronii of the Imshand : hut 
if in any cas< , the uronj; he oii»i- 
nally in the wife, then even this con 
elusion fails. \ii(l which of these 
two may he the true slate of the 
case, 1 c.innot protend to deci<le ; I 
argue the case u^'tonally, ami am 
uiiiacipiainled witli any jiarticulius 
which would lead me to form a po. 
sitive decision either way. 

But, my Lord, if in any as 

in the case of the Sovereign of this 
country, the imtniage laws are fun- 
danientally iliflerent in all Ineir 
enactments with regard to one iii> 
dividual from what they are in every 
other; if tlie punishincut uilived to 
atlultcry in the wife be lem h hea- 
vieij: it tlie sentence (h*creeiiig that 
pmii?hnient passes without a.’iy in- 
quiry into tl:«‘ conduct of tiu hus- 
band ; if thf husi>aiid hiniscif by 
the law' which compels him to many 
a foreigner, is subjected to diflicnl- 
ties to which iio subject is liable : 
if the state iS-df is concerned in ive 
•pnplty of the wife — then, my L»»id, 
I think any person would decide 
rashly who omitted to fake all these 
points into consideration; he should 
not form In'! judgment on revigious 
grounds alone, on a point in which 
Scripture is silent, and can, in no 
way, be adduced in support of his 
jiidgincnl, but by an inicrence 'of 
the most uncertain kiiisl. 

My Lord, 1 trust that I have said 
nothing which can in any way lie 
‘ *iPP|M:€iv(d o(l’eiisi-.o or improper. I 
* haVeventured to controvert your ar- 
gument, but 1 entertain not the 
smallest doubt, that youi Lordship 
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fanned your decision according to 
the most solemn judoiiieiit of your 
conscience. The whole ques/ioii is 
now at rest : and 1 should certainly 
nvt filherw'ise Ifave troubled your 
Lordship with this letter. Hut it 
appealed to me lo he iliio to the 
character of thyse learned prelates 
who siipporteil the Oivoice (jiuuse, 
that it should be slicwn J[bi«t Scrip- 
ture fully justilicd their opinion and 
their voles. 

I liiive the honour to be, niy Lord, 

4&C* 4.VC. 

Ctr.Krcu^. 


AIVSTKACT or OR. At.LiyS 
« HKn.r.l’.TION'S ON iiCM'.SIS." 
Tin*: follow iui: pjvper, lliuugli it beats 
the title of an Ah-pact, lorpia.u ot 
a iiioie appropriate one, is i at her an 
accouni of A Ilia's hook, with an 
abstract of the import<iiit parts of it. 
than an aiiaiysis of the whole. Tlie^ 
excellent work, which is less known 
than it dei>erve& to he, v. as written 
as juiil of an attempt “ to prove 
the 1 1 nth of tin* Clirislian ri ligii»n,” 
by a cfiiiise of Hi ilei tion.'i on the 
books of the Holy Sciiptiiie. In 
Alh\ s day, the superficial proofs of 
the truth of our icligioii (if we may 
so express ourselves) had hei u so 
mill h less iiivcsti&uted, that he is 
compelled to stop for the purpose 
of proving points winch lliirecaii 
he lUiw no want id’ fairness in aV*siirn- 
iiig as generally adinilled. 'J'hese 
purls of Iiis book it would be only 
tedious to presnit to our naders, 
even in an abridged form, and we 
shall, therefor*', merely 'indicate 
them, doing so in (»rdcr to present 
a complete view of the work. 

Aliix begins hy ol^scrving, that if 
the truth of tiie facts of leiigioii be. 
jiTovcc!, thaf IS, if the Creation, the 
Fall, the pnmiise of a Redeeiiier, the 
aeliial advent id' tliat Kedeeieei, Ac- 
he established as niiitters fact, 
the remainder (that is, the fulfil - 
ui^nt of the promises of Christianity, 
and the necessity of men's obeying 
its precepts) follows of course. The 
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great ^hjert, tlieii, is to show (c.2.) laws, which he asserted formed part 
that Chi Utiaiiity is founded on proofs of the same system of Providence, 
of^ matter of fact, and this is to he Now, is it coiiceivabLc t^at any one 
done oh the auttioiit> of the writers woiihl hope to induce itfen to submit 
of the Old alid New "Uest^nieiit. to tiie resiraiiil of new, )>ecuLrar, and 
The lif^t object, tbeii, is to show rigorous laws, b)»apj>(‘aling to facts 
the Irutli of the iiistoriral books of which they iiad never heard of, or 
tlie Old IVstaiaeiit ; and tljis Allix which they did not univcr&ally be- 
<loes (c. :i.) by the onlifary argil- licve ? 'I'he answerM which the ad- 
luciits^ and then procoedN (c. d.) to \ersaTics of religion offer to this rca- 
consider the hook df CihNnsis in soiling, are two, (1 .) that Moses was 
particular. Now, there arc two not. the authi»r ol'Geiiesis ; (2.) that 
facts related hy Mose^ in tins book, it is absurd to credit facts on the 
oil which all the rest elepend ; and single authoiity of a person who 
the main business, therefore, is to lived so long after tlie time at which 
evince tin ir truth; — they arc the they happened. The Hrst of these 
creation and the pronnsc of a Uc. answers, Alli\ exposes in c. 5. and 
deeiiicr. The important point to c. O. wiili the coiiiinon arguments. 
Ivp olAcrved here, is the iinc which In e. 7. he goes on to refute the 
Moses made of these i4icl>, which second answer hy shew inu that theic 
was to lay them for the bn^^is of a vius a custom, whicli had existed 
new syslei'i of laws ; and he inenhons from tlic earliest time to that of 
them as thmg.s known to tlie whole Moses, whicli aiithcnticalcd the fact 
world, and c'-pecially to the nation of the creation ; vi/. the observation 
among whicli In* lived. Tin iiii- of the Sabbath. And this will also 
portance ot the facts is such, that fielp to show ch‘arly how the iiie- 
every body must have thought of mory of the promise of a Kcdcemer 
them, and satisfied themsclvesof then * was kept up from tJic creation to 
trutii— r-aiid tin* character of MosCs tin.* time of Moses, 
was so coii^piciioiis, tliat he never Onr business, then, is to show, 
could have veiilnred to assert the (1.) that the Sabbath was ordaineil 
general notiirietv of facts which were to coniiiiemoiate the creation; (2.) 
not geueially believed, wiihoiit sec- that it was obscrvcil by marikinil 
iiig hnnself exposed to public scorn; fi\*ni the heginiiiiig. 
but strouir as these aignmeiits arc, Tin; wurils i>f Moses, then, (Gen. 
then* is a ye! stronger. The design ii clearly show u solemn coiise- 
of Moses in wriliug tin* book of cration of the seventh rlay to the 
Genesis, wa<» to forwaul his system ycrvico of (iod, in comiiicuioration 
'ot estahlisliiiig a new syst 'in ot laws, of liis having, on that day, finished 
which lie. prl)le^sed to luive M’ceived ilio eiealion of the heavens and 
from (iixl, ami rtf leading the Jews earth, it it should he answered, 
into the land of Canaan, to which that Mo-^es only uses these words to 
he tohl them they had a claim, ac- show why (rod cliose this day in 
cdi'diiig to the inteiil of the Divine paiticular, at the promulgation of 
Wisrlom. 11c assumes, then, the the law ; we may observ, that the 
truth of the cieatioii, and })roniise order of narration refutes this an- 
of a lledeenier. and gvies on to re- swer ; for IMoses fust narrates the 
mind them, that that Uedeemerwas Uniuation of the heavens and earth, 
to, come of one paiticnlar family, then the institution of the Sabbo/h, 
the family *>f Ahrnliam; and that the and after till, adds, “ These are the 
Grar-les of Ciod had lieclaicd that generations,” Ac. Again, we know 
•^his family were to settle in the land that the patriarchs, at least from the 
of Canaan. Hy this reasoning, he time of Seth, iiiaiiitaiiud ^pahiic 
hoped to convince them oj* the ue- worship, and for this ili^rc Jiunst 
ccssity of their taking possession of have some appointed day ; and 
that country, and submitting to the a*, besides this, they dislinguislied 
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between clean and unclean beasts 
for their sacrifices, which they 
could bnly^ave done from revela- 
tion, we have strong reasons for 
concluding that God had appointed 
the time, as well vis the manner of 
his sacrifices. But there are various 
other proofs of tiie observation of 
the seventh day ; tlie sending forth 
the do^e and raven from the ark on 
that day (Gen. liii. 10. 12); tin 
week mentioned (Geii. wix. 27.) as 
the time of tlie wedding-feast of 
Leah, a festival which we know from 
the book of Esther, and other 
sources, eomnioiily lasted seven 
days ; the seven days allotted to 
the monrniug for the dead (Gen. 
1.10.), a custom \>hicli exi^tecl in 
after times also, (see Keel us. x\ii. 
12.) and ])assed to the \siatics from 
the Jews, (see Ainin. Marc. xiii. ad 
init. et Ambrose l)c tide Kcsiir. 
p. 331.) ; the hcvcn tlajs ol>srr\ed 
by God after he had smote the 
river to change its waters into blood 
(Exod. vii. 25.) ; the observation of 
the Sabbath ifi Egypt, which may 
be collected from observing that 
they departed fuit of Egvpt on a 
Thursday, being the fifteenth of 
Nisan ; the express mention of the 
Sabbath, and of a romiiiaiid tf» ob- 
serve it in E\od. xvi. 23. where the 
Jews were ordered to collect no 
manna on the Sabbath, and the day 
is called *• the rest of the Lord,” a 
phrase which the Jews could not 
have understood, had thiw not been 
aware what e\eiit it was to com- 
memtirafe. Tlie expression in the 
fourth commandment, “ Keiiiember, 
an expression W'liich clearly 
shows that no new commandment 
was then given, and which perhaps 
was particularly used, hecnubc Plia- 
raoh had coiupelled them to do 
some of their fask-work on the 
S#.bbath (see Exnd. v. 5.) though he 
had at first allowi'd them a day of 
r«3t; and the injiiiictinii about ser- 
vants is introduced, because the 
by their example, had 
indneed' them not to he very raie- 
ful ill this respect ; it must further 
be observed here, thit ihis com- 
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mand is given expressly witA a re- 
ference to the creation. We may 
learn from Hebrews iv. tfiat the 
sense we have put on Gen. ii. 3. is 
the sioni^ as that aWays put on it 
by the Jews. Philo thinks that the 
observation of the Sabbath suffered 
some interruption, but Aristobulus 
(a pud Eiiseb. Preep. Ev. xiii. 12.) 
has cited mayy passages friun the 
ancient poets, nieiitioiiing the se- 
venth day as a festival, hrcaiise all 
things were finished in it. When 
the Fathers, for instance Justin 
Martyr and Tertiilliaii, den> that 
the patriarchs observed this ihiy, 
tlif;y meant rather that they did not 
observe it in the rigid and .s(;nipu- 
lous manner tMijoincd by the l:if\, 
than that they iieglectiMl its soleiii- 
ni/:ttioii altogether. 

lla\iiig tlnis estahlislied the #>h- 
sorvatioii of the Sahhath, we have 
answered the second ohjeclioii to 
the cre^^ihility of Moses, lor he must 
ha\e eitlier forged a matter oi fact, 
of which all could comict him, as 
all must know whether they had 
constantly observed the Sabbath or 
not ; or else the creation, as he re- 
lates it, being so generallv known, 
and the ineinorial (>1 it celebrated 
every seventh da\, must he pii iii- 
eontestihle truth; and this will he 
shown farther, by pointing out the 
connection which the other matters 
ill <ieiiesis have with the creation, 
and promise of a Bedi'enier. 

It may he right, before we ac- 
’wially enter on them, however, to 
obserie (c. b.) that Adam must have 
been convinced of his ereation, both 
by his own reas*m and by the au- 
thority of God, who had revealed it. 
to him ; and even further than this, 
(c, 9.) he might have been con- 
firmed in this persuasion by his own 
experience. The same persuasion, 
fhe children of Adam (e. 10.) would 
have reason to hold, by comparing 
what they would hear Iroiii thi*ir 
parents wilii the dedui*tions of th«j' 
own expel ieiK-e. But it is more 
importa^it (<*. ll.) to observe that 
they acfnally did hold tins persua- 
sion. This is piovru) M.) b\ tlieit 
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sHcriiifccs which ucrc a iiitirk dI' their 
piety, and arose, without doubt, 
troiii their persuasion of the truth 
oi^the creatiiui and tlie tirst promise. 
Again (2.) live, we arc to(^l, jjave a 
name to tier lirst..horii, refermi^ to 
the promise of a Uedeetner, and 
thinking that this first fruit of her 
body was to h6 the utuij|;iueiit for 
the sin of tier soul, she called him 
Cain, ** because shit had (*otteii a 
man from the Lord*. It was the 
notion that he was the promised 
seeil of the woman which caused 
Cain's iiii!j;er to rise so vehement ly 
aj^aiiisl his brother, when Abel's 
suerifice was receivc-il more favour- 
alily by (iod than his own, winch 
piThaps evcited a fear in his miml 
that lie was i ejected from this ho- 
nour. (fi,) 'riie iiaiiK* whu h E\e 
»a\c her nc\t horn had a plain le- 
fen^ico to this bi'lief. She culled 
liini Seth, “ beeause Clod hath ap- 
pointed me another seed,'" instead 
>f Ab<‘l, who was dead, and Cam, 
who was lejected. The rabbis iiii- 
ilerstood this of the Messiah (see 
IL Taiiciiinna Uabboth, fol. 27. col. 
2. paae 2;j.) The hope that in their 
raee the Messiah was to come, pro- 
bably was the eaitse of their paiti- 
ciilar attention t(» religion, and their 

* ll well kimwii to iiiu^t ol oiii ica- 
i1( rs, tli.it rlii'ic aie <;i<al 

|>iit«-N In tli(‘ iciiik'iifi^ of tilis 

xviilou i> mnyns 

ilitriciilty consists in tlie two l:i>t woids 
(Ktli .l('liovali) wliirli our tr.iii.skilois liu\e 
reiifU'ietl “ hoin the Loid." I*ul (\vr 
speak with .1 (le*.iie to i)o roni'eted; we do 
not know any passajrc wiiere so de> 
eidcdly sii'iiitivs /I'oni, as to justify iU 
lieiiiu rendered so in a doiibtfnl passaf;e; 
and I’aikhnrst justly observes, tiiat almost 
universally where two nouns with this par- 
ticle between tiieni, come after a verb, 
they are considered as in apposition. It' 
this doctrine be ti ne, we must translate with 
Schinidius (Coll. Bibl. i. p. l j5.) 1 liave 

guttdi a man wliicli is the Lord," though 
we need' not coincide with him in thinking 
tliat Eve fully understood the promise, and 
gave tins name to tier son witli rcter- 
ence to the future Messiah. At least, we 
may observe, tliat her mistake prevailed 
among the patriarchs. 
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separation from the race of Cain, 

( L) \Vc kniiw, from the example 
of Liiocli, that the nice of Adaiu 
maiiitiuiicd a ndigioiis Worship, and 
this as we have .*^howti, implies be- 
lief in the creatiop and the promise. 
(5.) The poly frailly of Lainech, 
may, not improhahly, be considered 
as a proof of this persuasion. God 
had Ihieatened to punibh the race 
<if ('ain beveiiliild ; tliey understood 
this as liniiting liie jmiiishmeiit to 
seven generations, and after, this, 
Lainech might indulge a hope that 
the accoiiiplisliiiicnt of tlie promise 
would return to the race of the 
eldest born. Accordingly, to secure 
a race lo himself, he alfeetcd poly- 
gamy. Ami it is also observable, 
that after this time, the race of Seth 
intermarried willi that of Cain, as 
if to cnnliriii their own title to the 
pruniise. The sin of Lamech can- 
not he justly made an objection to 
this sii[>positiuij> as, from coiiverbe 
with the race of Seth, and the 
comparatively recent date of the 
•promise, he must have known of 
it. ((;.} About the same time, 
Lamech dedaied by the name he 
gave his sou (N'oah) his hope that 
lie might be the promised Ue- 
ileeiuer *. 

In e. 12. it is proved that Noah 
was |ieisiiadetl of the. ereation and 
the pitunise. It seems impossihle 
to suppose olherwLse, as he was 

* Nu one c.in iloiiht that the words of 
L.imcrh (tieii. v. ) \%hicli expiesdy 
^ mention the riii>e, allude aho to the pio- 
ini.se ; hut opiiiiuiis have been \erv* dif- 
feipni as to the method of explaining 
tliciii. 'llie mere, ending of the curse on 
tlie giound— the invention of agriculture 
by Noah, as viitiially ending it — the end- 
ing* of the old woild, and the eonseipient 
rest of every tiling in it- the delight of a 
parent at the birili of liis son — have all 
been proposed as solutions, and by re- 
• spectalilc names. Schinidius, liowevc> 
comes near Allix, iindeistsiiidiiig that 
the words Jh shall comfort us," mean 
“ his seed. %\.c.” an lien, xii, 9. j and 
Ptcifler, Dull. Vex. p. .^6. altogether coin- 
cides ill it. Ill Pfeifter may he* I'gpihilTTn 
above opinioiiS| ascribed to their respective 
authors. 
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600 years old at the deluge, and 
his father Laraech had c‘onv«>rscd 
with Adatii his cliildn'ii, being 
<irty-six years old when Adaai died. 
Mcthiiitclah, bis grandfather, died 
the year of the deluge, and was 
343 years old at the deiitli of Adam. 
From them he niiiat have hi'ard the 
whole history of the world. He 
must have known that every one 
whom he saw was derived from 
Adam. He must have observed the 
hatred between the families of ('ain 
and' Seth, and inqiiireii into its 
cause ; we know that he oflVred 
sacritice, and that tin; from heaven 
consumed if, which must have given 
him atirm belief in the divine promis- 
es, as must also the cessation of the 
deluge, according to the declaration 
of God. The same arguments in 
some degree may be applied to the 
children of Noah (c. IS.) who were 
100 years old at the deluge, and 
must therefore have conversed long 
with Methusalem, and others of 
their ancestors in the Old World, 
and have been accustomed to fre- 
quent the religious assemblies and 
observe e%*ery Sabbath in tlie family 
of Seth ; but besides this, the ^iii of 
Cham shows his know'ledge of the 
promise, though not his belief of it. 
That it was not a mere piece of ir- 
reverence to his father is sliown by 
considering that the father cursed 
him in the person of hi^: son, not 
merely in his own. The account 
given us of Cham represents him as 
a prophane person, deeply tinctured 
witb the maxims of Cam and his 
posterity, and seems to hint that he, 
supposing the promise frustrated by 
the death of Abel, or altogether 
false, made his father's nakedness 
an object of mockery, as if he were 
incapable of contributing to the ac- 
complishment of the promise by 
xaising up more seed. The curse 
denounced by Noah against the pos- 
terity of Cham, which were indeed 
almost exterminated by Joshua, is 
hc'*vier uian we can suppose the 
Palriafch would utter against his 
son simply for irreverence towards 
€ 


^ Rejlecfhns on GrneaU^ 

him, but, being a rejection of his 
race, is well adapted to the crime 
of disbelieving that a Redeemer was 
to rise up from the stork of his fa- 
ther. ^ A^aiii, (c. 14.) supposing 
these things know'ii to Noah and his 
child 1011 , they iniisi also have been 
known to their po-*Teriry. Abraham 
and Isaaci^wen saAv 'Sliein and liis 
children, aaIio were ^n(plestlonahle 
witnesses of what had passed*' before 
and since flic flood. That Noah and 
his children, at least Shein and Ja- 
phet, would meet to observe the 
Sabbath, is eloar, and that they 
would expliiii the cause of their so 
doing. Their whole story would be 
confirmed by the preser\atiou of the 
ark, by the facility with which Ahra- 
liarii and his contemporaries would 
deduce their descent from Noah, 
and by the length of incirs lives, 
even after the flood, which would 
make it dilficiiU to itfipose a f(»rgery 
on them ; by tlic quarrel between 
the families of Cham and his bro- 
thers, the cause of which would he 
known. The remembrance of this 
quarrel, an<l the particular sin of 
Cham, was in fact kept up in As- 
syria, (see Lucian, do Dca Syra, 
p. loot).) and also by the symbol of 
Baalberith, the god of the Sicheni- 
iiiitcs, who wen; descended from 
Cham, (see Judg. viii. 23. i\. 8. 
Tulm. Hieros. fol. ii. col. 4. and 
gloss, in h. 1. et Avodazara, c. iii. 
fol. 43. col. ].) 

Probably the many disgusting 
, parts of the religion of the Caiiaati- 
it(!S which called forth the anger of 
God on the priests of Baal, and the 
people of Canaan, had reference to 
this crime of Cham. 

Having DOW brought the traditions 
of the creation and promise down 
to the time of Abraham, it must be 
next shown (c. 10.) that his poste- 
•*rity, till the time of Jacob, also had 
received them. Of course thc'reli- 
gion practised by Abraham, implied 
their truth, and this might be enough 
to prove the point, but we have one 
strong fact on the subject. Lot 
might * naturally conceive himself 
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\listinj^ui&ii6d from the rest of Shein s 
posterity, by having been called with 
Terah and Abraham, and therefore 
perlutps possessing the privilege of 
fiilliiling the promise of the lie- 
ileeiiier in his race. The incest 
eoiiiiiiitted with him b^ his daugh- 
ters, seems to show this in the 
strongest inatiiier.* They saw their 
mother dead, they knew tuai the 
Canaanitt*^ ha<l iiosIiart«in the pro- 
mise, and theiefore eoidd not marry 
tlieiii, and they thmight that the 
only wav of fiiliilliiig the promise 
ni their lathers r.iee mn-'t. be by 
eoiiiniitting incest with him. \Vc 
may observe that they are lepre. 
.seated as having w.dke<i c’hastely in 
vSodtjin, Aial they eont rived the mat- 
lei together, not in secret and ^epa- 
rati ly as they wtmhi have done had 
then* motive liei’ii only a lieenlious 
fine, and tliat* so tar iVoiii heiiig 
ashamed of an aelion in iiself .so 
criminal, tliey gave tlieir cliildrcii 
names whieli were to hand the re- 
meinhi'iine.e of it down t«) po-4terit\. 
Aeconiiijgly vvi liiid that the tvvo 
peoples <lt\s4 endisl from them, tin* 
Moabites and Anirioiiites, assiiiiieil 
a superiority 4»V4*r the *U *ve«‘inlanls 
<d' \hrahain as being lUsecinh’d 
Irom an elder smi of 'ferah. Ib-ncc 
the Moahil(\s st nt foi shdaani t«i d* - 
cidiMhe dilfereiice latwei n tlnnii aii<l 
the Israelites as to llie light «il the 
proiiiisi'd blessing. Winn Until, the 
Moabit4"^s, say.s to iSaoini, I by 
< fod siiall be iny (.muI, ami thy peo- 
ple my peopb , ’ this implies a le- 
iioiiiieing of the pi’ele'ii'ioiis ot her 
own peo]>le, ami aeapilesces in the 
jiistiee of those of tin* Israelites. 

Ag«)iii, the violent fear wliieli Sa- 
rati had lest her husband should <lie 
ehihlless, vvhieii led her even to de- 
liver her servant to Ahrairani, surely 
had a refen nei^ to this. The griel 
which llebi*i*ea felt at her own bar- 
renness, and the eoiitentioii ot the 
wives of Jac'ob about bis eoiiipaiiy, 
shttw the impressioii on their minds, 
for it would be ridieulons to suppose 
that Moses would relule such mean 
and low particulars (to say no irorsc 
Ukmkmrkancku, No. 25. 


of them) unless he had great objects 
in view. Again, the expulsion of 
Ishumel, and the jealousy between 
Isaac and him, show the <jeep anx- 
iety existing about this matter. We 
cannot coiiccdve that the anger of 
Sarah against Islima^l for mockery, 
woulrl have been so violent, had it 
been childish sport a*iid not a direct 
ridicule of lii.s brother’s rights, and 
an assertion of his own claim to the 
privilege of fullillirig tlie promise by 
the right of priniogeniture. 

The trick which K'diecca maMe 
Use of to secure the bh*'».siiig of the 
iirstborii for .lacid), arose doubtless 
from her imagining tlia! Ksau had 
foiftdt(‘d l)n‘ pi'onii'^e by his sin and 
iirirriagt' vvith the (jiiii.ianitess, ft 
m 4 iy also be oi»‘»t*rvetl that Moses 
represents Us-m ii'* a profane person; 
ami the reason of this may be not 
only I hat he sold his birthright, but 
1 st, that he showed hiN contempt for 
tile jn’oniise of fiod by marrying a 
daiii^iler of IJcth ; and 2 ml, that he 
niarrieii a da light I'r of Ishinael, as 
if, to revive lhi“ pu*lensioris of that 
family 4 ’file W'. thod also of exact- 
ing a solemn oath, ns Abraham dhl 
fnnn Ulie/er, and Jacob from Jo- 
'-eph, may be llionghr to liavc re- 
leieiice to ilie covenant; and the 
.''.iim* oliNciire noti<tii perhaps gave 
ii.-.*- to the \v(»rsliip <»f Baal Poor. 
Listly, is called the (iod of 

Abinliam, of Isaai, and of Jacob, 
on aceoiMit of the particular pro- 
mise> with regard to the fiiltiliiient 
the original one which had been 
fiiaile to them. 

It now only remains to shovv that 
the persii.iMon which we have traced 
ilowii to the time of Jacob, lasted 
till the fiiue of Moses uI.m), and this 
may he collected from niaiiy eircum- 
stanees. 

1. Jacobs care after he was pos- 
sessed of the promise not to take a 
wife except out of his own family. 

2. llis polygamy, which doubtless 
had the same object as that of La- 
meeli: and we see Uaehel also like 
Saiah, adopting the son of a 
woman. 

K . 
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3. Ainou» Jacob's chiidreii, we 
may trace the impre^sioQ by observ- 
ing, that the custom of taking; 
brother'i^ widow to wife in order to 
raise seed for him, he<j:aii uitiont^ 
them ; llr.it the '»iii of Ou.in <leriv%‘d 
its euorii'.U\ fr^/iii lus iicliuj^ :is::iiiiNt 
the lieliof of the promise by it: that 
Thaiiiar, surprised Jiidah into iiii'est 
because (see Theoph>l. on St. 

<*. i.) she had a ^elieineiil desire !■» 
have children out oi a family from 
which the , Messiah '.mi'I to come. 
SI'e had lieeu a Cauaanite, but like 
Kuth, had renoimeed the inipieU of 
her kiiuired, \Nheu die emliraVed tlm 
roliuioii auil luipi'sof J.ieob\ famiU ; 
ari l Jibe lluth, 4>ii tin'^ ;uw i .til, i«. 
pi'rliciil.irly njeiiti<»m il in onr Sa- 
viours lieuciilouy. \iiaiii, we iiia^ 
trjM-e this beliid’ in the violent Jin«er 
of the sons of Jac«)b against Joseph 
the lirstborn of their fathers fa- 
vourite wife, who had not impvoh.i. 
blv like Isaac been brought up m 
hopes «)f the promise ; aitd Ir tiie 
care whh-h J.naih and hi^ jlcsieml- 
niits took in the laid ctf Fli:\pt to Ikim 
no intermixture with the h.^\ptinus, 
the descendants of Cham. I’crhaps 
too the eare of Pharaoh to kill the 
Jewish cliildreii iiih^lit ari^e from the 
bonslim^s of thi* Jews as to the 
Me't^iall, as well as from an appre- 
lieusnm of their streii»tli. 

M OSes, thouuii ii(»t horn in Jo- 
sc‘ph*s life, was born only tiftv ciu,lit 
Nears aftt*rhis di*atli, and his father 
Amrani lived loni; with Joseph. \\ e 
have Hius traceci (e. 17.) the trsifb 
lion of the c»'4*ati<»n, and the j>ro‘ 
mise'from Adam to Closes with the 
intervention of only s«-ven perse. ns, 
Adam, Mi'tlnisalali, Ncnh, Shem, 
Ahraham, Isaae, Joseph, AiiiiMiti, 
Mo-jcs. 

We ask tin’ll, whether aft<’r what 
has been said, any one can think it 
likeh that M OSes would venture 
• for{;e uiatlers that must he so inn* 
versa lly known, since every man 
e could trace his pedigree to tiie rtooil, 
or even to Adam, as shorilv as 
*''‘t^^s‘'l’oidd. 

‘ Vfl* have also shewn that miinv 


actions strange in tliem^elvrs, and 
considered by the Atheists as ridi- 
ciilons, were only mentioned by 
Moses because they had a reierenee 
to the str<»ii» belief entertaiiieil of 
tlA‘ Avlveiit of Messiah. 

We may remark too that those 
who preserved this tradition, were 
f4W and lived Ibii^ ; that it parsed 
from lather t») son, where deceit 
is nnhktdv % that it r«*ferrld for cre- 
ileiiee to well known facts; the 
pains ol chihibirth and Paradise be- 
fore, and the preservation of the 
aik nfter the llood ; that it supposes 
a piihlie service tifty-two times a 
veai, expre^slv to cause a ujenoral 
kiio\\led^t‘ aiui riiueiiihraiiee of it ; 
and also supp(»>o’s both file uxelii- 
si<»n of the eider hiothms almost 
alwavs, tUid the election of the 
younger, which must have e.xciteil 
controversN and tem'ied much'ti) pre- 
serve the truth; ^and likewise coii- 
teiilions between nations as to whiefi 
should he the depu>itorv of it. K' 
Moses could fo^^e under these <*ii- 
cimistances he iiulsI certainly have 
been the most daring* impostor m 
the w'orld. 

Ill c. xviii Allix contends that 
Moses ill this book wrote not under 
the bii>hor decree of inspiration, hut 
merely under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, there beiiijj: no iiee«l for 
a rev cl.it ion iii things generally 
known, «uid Mosc'. ftiilv having 
vvritt. II such in thus book, 'fins In* 
c’oiilemls bir, Isl, because it^was 
piobable tliat Moses would know 
all the particni.irs he has record«Ml, 
tSnd, becau’^e in tSic other books 
where iiod aclnaliy spoke to him, 
he inln'.iis ns of it, ;Jrd, liecause 
(ieiiesis is not divided into flistiiict 
sets of Pkcvelalioiis, as it proliably 
wo,.lil !i:id Mo^es ieaiiit these things 
direetU from Clod ami not by ordi- 
nary methods ; 4th, liecaiise there 
is in (buiesis internal evidence that 
it was vviitleu fiom tradition; name- 
ly, that tlie most remote factiyt^ of 
which vve should must wish a full 
aecoiiiit, are bild in a very coiiciae 
inam.er; that the narration becoiae 
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fuller as® the wriU'r upproaelios his 
own times, for instance, Laiiiech's 
polyj|[ani3r, and inurdei's, and the 
kinu Melchist‘dec, are so .shortl> 
mentioned, that there is coiittfovysy 
ahoiit all these snhjeets even to the 
present day, while all the liis!or\ of 
Abraham and [saae, and the dyiii<4 
speeeh of Jacob, are told« at full 
length. A^ain, the e\ae 1 aeeoiiiil 
of the {;ife*iiealo!;if>, tVc. <ff the r.doin- 
ites is fully f»iven, and ns we know 
that Moses lived foils year-* ainoin* 
them, this is evaetiy the infoi iiiat i(*ii 
we should expect in the nn'iiMiy 
way. 'riiey who rii.iiiit.iir t!ie run- 
trary opinion, iiinsi show lhai trai l- 
tion is useles', — thal in tJio Mine of 
Moj»<*n tfieie weri* none \ilio knew 
the particulars oi the history of (he. 
lieliii^e, th*^ tower ol liabel, A'c. vVe. 
That Mosi's pointed out the inaiiner 
in which these tiaditioiis were pre- 
ser\ed without ■any oliject -that 
Moses while in Midi. in, lieard iio- 
thiiiuf of the nriiiin oftli“ iVrhhaintes 
— and that the authority of the ora- 
cles recorded iii(icnesi'»isnotljiiti;. If 
the orade.s did not exist in the family 
of Abraham, ot whaiusi* w'onld it he 
so carefully to point out their ex.ict 
ac(‘oniplisliiii(‘nt ; for ni.staiice, the 
poHhe.s.sioii of Canaan, the pnnis)i- 
ment f»f*the Canaan it ts, the acipn- 
sitioii of Sicheiii by the liilic of 
Joseph, Ac. Ai*. 

Ill c. \ix Allix .iiiN\\eis the ob- 
jections a?» to the am* of the woihl, 
drrtVii from the Ki:ypti<in, and in 
c. 20 . troiii the ('him se llistoiy ; 
these it wonhl In* iisrlcss in j^i^c .it 
any iein^lli. It lia>alic:id> been fic 
cpieiitly shown, that what look> at 
all like truth in the K^ypti.oi his- 
tory, accoids with the Mie^.iic i hio- 
iiolo»y; and the Chine<i* liist.iry i^ 
too absurd, and too like tli*- insam* 
part of the Ke^yptian to reipiire jiar- 
ticiilar confutation. Ibitli may, and 
probalily do contain a few* fect.s in 
a w'orld of faldc. \Vi* pass on to 
c.«^\i., in which Mlix coiiMdcis the 
last objection that, can be raisi'd to 
the hook of Cvenesis, \ i/. that lliouf:*h 
Moseiy may be the iiiitbor, that docs 


not prove the history to be true, as 
Moses may have forced the people 
to believe his history by the tiiar of 
ilcaih. Blit this opinio^ confutes 
itself, for I si, it supposes the truth 
of the miracle'i by ^hicii Mos' s be- 
came the head of the Israelites. 
2iid, It siipposi the truth of some 
points in wiiii'h .Moses could not de- 
ceive other nations by his authority, 
Mich as tne preservation of (he ark, 
.Old the huildniv of llie lower ot 
Babel, the coiif'iMoii of'toiiaues, j|ie 
destruction of ''•■odoiii, Ac. Ac. 
;lrd. If su[)p').'( s tli.it Moses must 
Ini'e 'j.i\c*n .i true ai count of the 
o!li!,n» of the Isi lelilis, for tiie '-on- 
t^^o•\ hy poliie-is is .il»iinl. 4th. It 
siipposi‘s hi*^ account ol tlic oii'^in 

of the di\ isioiis iiiid pieU iisioiis ki'pl 

np aiiionir t|ie 1\vcl\<* trilies to im' 
tine, Imt these r<*s| on the trnifi ol 
the oral h‘s ici'oidrd by bun, and 
llM*ri‘foie llie iniib ol tliese oracles 
Is esiablished. ;>rli. It is contrary 
to i^ommon st*nse to suppose that 
Moses could e\pect, with any povicr 
wiliate\ei to iiiidvc a system (»f lies 
believeil even b\ ins own Mibjei’ts'. 
Attain, it i.s absurd to suppose (hat 
a V bole nation would lia\e ))erse- 
■\ered loiiu in a proft nsIoii i'orced on 
tlieni liN tyranny; and efpially ab- 
surd, ki><o\ mu alt wedo ol the jews, 
to suppose lliciii so ].atieiit, particii- 
l.uly too*wlien altci tin* death of 
Moss’s ,iiid.loshiia, they wciesiibject 
to the C\in.ianile>, and iiet d fioin the 
terror ol’ that law of Moses winch 
ileiuMinccd death .luaiiiNt an\ tliat 
coiilcslt'd his laws. If tlie^ Ii^ul 
tln>iit>J.i his s\>tem an impost ure, 
woiihl they m>: uladly ha\c seized 
tiiat oppoitiinily ol I m^: nd id' it ^ 
4lie^l:iw, It may In* well to obseixe, 
was not mad(* to foici* belief, but to 
pic\(*iit tin corriiptioii of tlie ]>eo- 
ple, ami its mint;liii|; wilb other lui- 
,tions. 

In c. wii. iVoin the matters ]n'o\ed ’ 
before, Mlix eonclndes tbat Clenesis, 
was written by Moses; and thal 
ibis bein;; t:;raiited, it was '.mptjssi- 
ble for him to foroe his hi^Wi^v;! 
that lie had sullieieiit tradition.^ to 

I- • 
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preserve the memory of these trans- 
actions. That he was never con- 
tradicted till the most silly and ab- 
surd stori%s of the bc^iiiniii^ of the 
world had he^nn to he circuhifed ; 
and that us thy reitdii^u; of the law 
was never discoiifniued for any lonpr 
time, the Jews Avouid at once have 
detected any interpolation. 

Hence we may fairly conclude, 
that the Iriiih of the creation can- 
not be better prtived tlian it is in 
thc^ book of (lenesis; and that lie 
who rejects il, must, .also disbelieve 
all the iacts wi* lia\e hroii^ht in 
conhrination of it, and in parliciilar 
the celebration of the Sabbat li in 
the early a;»es. 


7V> the lulitor of fhr Remembrancer, 

Mh. I'Lnrrou,— 1 was acciden- 
tally in the court at Warwick, dur- 
ing the whole of the trial i>f the 
Parish OHicers u\' Stn'ttoii, of the 
getting ii[i of whieli a correspon- 
dent in your last Number has gi\eii 
so protitable an eiiieidaliou, and 
never did I hear oiu‘ in which ap- 
peared iiioie repioaciifiii efuifitiil 
on the part of the proje< iituiu than 
in th.Ll; c\]>o.sed lo4», as it forlii- 
was, by the ]iros<'i iilois ow'ii 
witnesses. S<i e\ blent, indee<l, and 
sliatiieful was llie e\p4>sure, lliaL tlie 
judge lamented, as did, I am ctui- 
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vinced, all the jury also, aVs well as 
all the bystanders in court, not of 
the party of the prosecutors, that 
tin* respectable looking defennants 
(wl^o iwid been j»hieed, to ttie num- 
ber oftwehe, 4ii ni4>re, \iirhiii the 
bar, and at the head of the table 
usually appr4>priated to the barris- 
ters ayd at tonnes,) could not, 
tbroiigli ail almost iiuuvoidable error 
ill their prdceediiigs, have the full 
bene tit of an absolute and ln>- 
iioiirable acquit t a 1. The jiroseeu. 
t<n*s, however, from the v<*ry lenient 
judgment of the court, and the man- 
lier in which it was ilelivered, iiiu.sl 
b'cl great ilisappointim'iit in the ill 
success their unprincipled ineaMires 
had ill this ins1atic(‘ im-t wifti. 

1 entirely concur with yf»urcoi- 
respondent in the enlogium he 
imsses upon I he Parish Dtheers ot 
iStretton, and I am* deeideilly f»f 
opinion that a snjiscriptbni should 
he set on foot in the siiirou tiding 
pari^^les, towards defra\iiig the law 
expcnces inemn'd, as a public ex- 
pression of upprifval ot tlieir manly 
eoiidiiet, and as an encoMragt'incnl 
to Parish Oibems in gt*neiul, to re-- 
si^t siiiiilai .lugiONiinis with th<' 
same ]>Toinp(ilm(c .lud iiiiiiiicwss. 

Your ol>4‘dient scrvaiK, 

i\ 

Rofibf/, the, V. 
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RKVIEW OF NKW 

The KneouragementsS of the ChrU- 
H an Minister, A Sermon pren< fl- 
ed in I he Parish Church of hhn- 
le^y Auf^ust 22, 1820, he fori the 
Chanceltor oj the Uiocisc of Ox- 
ford, Joseph PhUUmore, 1}.(\L. 
and the Rer, the Clerffi/ of th(* 
Deaneries of Aston and Ilentei;: 
and published at Iheir Reguist, 
Bi/ ih-e Rev, J, B, Sumner, M.A, 
of Kton College ^ and Vicar 
of^Mapledurhani, Oxon, pp. 28. 
Matchard. 1820. 


PUULK A TIONS. 

In a4hlilifin to tin* various other 
iiierils of this sermon, its sulijeel 
appears to ns to he hajipily chosen. 
On maiiy occasions it is highly pr4>. 
per to dwell up<m the dillicitUies by 
which the teacliers of Christ iaiiily 
are siirronnded. The euiididvt<‘ fin* 
orders slnnild he taught U» letleet 
soleiimly and frcqueiitly upon the 
<luties which he is about to ninf^r- 
take; and should he Inrccd to form 
sonic /‘stimute (however inadeqnute) 
of their weight. The* recently or- 
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daincd liiinistcr must not be per- 
mittoil 1o suppose that inactivity 
aiul carelessness are suited to the 
post whicli he occupies. The eb'r^y 
of all au;es should perceive ^nd de- 
]ilore the unexiunpled obiilacb^s to 
their success. And it is on this very 
account that we coiiiiuend Mr. Sum- 
ner for the judicious select jpii of his 
.sn])Ject : The Kneoiirufjeinejits <if 

the CUiilstiaii Miiiistei'V arc always 
an interest subject: but never 
did they mote require to bo felt and 
t^njoved than at the prc'si'iit hour. 
They that have jmt their hands to 
the plough are not permitted t<» look 
back. When they look around, 
miicli that is ulanuiiu; will cerfaiiilv 
be fSeeif ; aiiil t|joii<;li it oii<;lit oiil\ 
to inerease their humility and tlili- 
j;ence, \<1 Ih** riiiiifl vwidd qriickl\ 
sink iiiideL sLU'li aeciiiiiiiUiti'd bur- 
den", if it vN'i-e not sup[)orted by 
tiu' elastK [low ^‘r of hope. To tliat 
[iiiiiciide, lln*retbre, and to the views 
and eonsolatioiis wliielt it lAifulds, 
wi' shall eiid<‘{ivour, witli Mr. Siiiu- 
ner's assist tiiiee, to direct the 
thoiialits of oiir reader. 

From I'A-riesiastes \i. ti. In the 
iiioriiiii<i sow Ihv s<»ed, and in the 
eveiiiiii; witlihohl lurt tliy iiami ; for 
tlioii know i si itol whether bhall 
prospiM cither tins or tliat, or whe- 
ther tliev both shall In* .dikt* j;nod,’^ 
onr attention is ealicd to foui dis- 
tinct .sidijecls of t lU’naragciiU'iit. 

“ T. ^lr^t, tlirn, I vmII bpcak uf llic 
axrouiixooiiiNr vvliioii the Mini^tei ik*- 
lives fiuiii the instiuetinii of the yoiiiu' 
This peihaps the luost dcli^litliil ot all 
his laboiiis. He lias, indeed, igiioiaiico to 
contend with, but it iseuaiir to enroiin- 
tei j£;iioiaiice tliaii lliat woise knowlcde'e 
of /Ae couh^eis of the v. hieh eoni- 

nioidy heIoiiKf» to iiioio advaiKnl yeais. 
He bus ( vil to oven oiae but d is the evil 
of iialiire, not yet icialeicd ob..tinalc by 
babit-' of vieioiis propensities, not yet 
.streii^tliened by indul^eijee, till the at- 
tempt to enidicate thetn i» iiothiiiji; les^ 
than lilt* plitvknui' (wt a ri!*hl n/i\ or </ir 
cuffing off' a rif*Al hand, Theie is no 
^^eater sdtisfaction than to see the listless 
mind awMkening into attention — the varniit 
look of ii;iioianee gradually ipiiekeuod liy 
intelligence — and the lude and fclf-vrilkd 
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being wliich lately appeared to admit of 
no restraint^ to acknowledge no obliga- 
tion, now feeling itself tlie creature of 
(Irod, and obtaining its spiiituni lights, as 
an areniintable ‘ ineinber oft 'hiist and in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven.' And 
this is lint a ineii* trapsient uleaiii of pro- 
mise, wliirli gratifies the eye for a tune, 
but vanishes when attentively surveyed *, 
the longer it is dwelt upon, the more is 
the pleasure inereased by retleetion. For 
consider, in the case of the child thus dis- 
ciplined, thus instructed, how iniieh of 
gloom is taken fiont our apprehensions, 
how niiieli of hope intic)duct*d into the 
pln^pect of the future. We cannot sec a 
eliihl, inoie e<.))ecialiy w'c cannot see the 
children of the poor, without a sad antici- 
pation of evil. We know tli.it they will he 
(\posed to niiicli temptation: tliiown, 
pel haps, at a \ei\ early age, almost upon 
the widi* woilrl ; taken finiii tiie siipeiin- 
teiiihiigeve ofpaitnts, and engaged in sei- 
vice vvlii*'!! kiivt '• tlieiii too iinieh at the 
iiieny of those ainniig whom they live, 
both as to moials and ndigion j possessing 
little opportunity of intercourse with their 
iMimstcr, and often in a great nica.siirr de- 
ban ed, at a season when they are most 
wanted, fiom the public and piivatc ad- 
tiioiiition<> of the Church. "Wc know also 
,that, at the best, in the coiiise of their 
after-Jif*, they innst siitVei the pres'^uie of 
poveity, and be eiicntiile led with raies 
whieh ran leretve liitle allevi.ition from 
external 'Oiiices, must be pk*eed in situa- 
tions and ciieiiiiistapces wiueli are ditlieiilt 
enough iii tlieui'elves and si ill more pc- 
i lions when viewi (1 in rnnueMou with the 
awliil <'teinily whuli i< to tbilow. (toil 
ibihid tlftit we sbiiuld peimit the young to 
eiiler upon this s»»'a of daiigei'^, iinpiovided 
with the only rompas> which ran direct 
them thioiigh it! Let them go into the 
v»'or]d with a previciis knowledge what it 
is, eornipl and e\d — v\ii.'it their business 
IS, /o tnrtco/oc it*: let them be aw'aie 
Unit It will prove n scene of trial : that 
the}^ liavu an tfdrvrmrtf evi'i to di:^ 

roitr then souk , hut that He who is tor 
them IS gieati‘i than he that is ag;unst 
tluMiil, and, if they tiusf in him, will 
enable them to * i enounce the devil and 
all Ills w oiks,' and to subdue. ^ th«> sinful 
lusts of the flesh.' Thus we give a new' 
coloiii to the whole prospect : we may 
look forwaid to the years winch be befote 
them with a brighter aiitieipalion ; wo 
piovide. them something on which th.y 


Kev. ill. Vt ; \xi. ’ 
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may lean in the rough journey of life ; wc 
show them to whom they may be grateful 
in prosperity, to wlioni they iiifiy have re. 
course In atfiiction; aiul even in sin we 
leave them not without hope, iiiasinnrii as 
they have been tauglit to know that tf an ij 
niau sin, we have cpt Admcnlv with the 
Father, All reason, all experionee, art 
Scripture concur in, this, In the aioun- 
IHO eow thif seed ; otlen lias it .sprung np, 
and brought forth the flints of grace, when 
it had seemed to outwai*d ryes to have 
been choked with tares. 

Let me entreat you, my brethren, to 
secure to yourselves the gratifiration and 
the reward of this labour. Tiial it is la- 
bonr, HO one w'lll deii} ; or that difhtuilries 
impede, from the oh^tinai'y, rarelr^snovs, 
and ignorance of those with wlioiii we have 
to do: hut this, like otlin difliciiities, 
yields to exertion. 'I'lir hpiiefiti of rally 
education, of course 1 speak of ('hiistiaii 
education, are daily more and inoit* ur- 
knowicdged both by the pooi ihemstdve.s 
and by those above them. Parent'* like to 
see tlie elfects of the Crospel in tlnui club 
dren, inastci‘.s in their »civaiits. Both, 
tlieretbre, may be prevailed on to eoiitri- 
butc towards the necessary expcnce, and 
to submit to that degree of immediate sa* 
crifice which the time employed in eduea> 
tion requires : and it is iiiipo-Sbihle not to* 
wish that more daily schools on tlie im- 
proved plan, or such niodificatioiisof it as 
may be found practicable, .should be intio< 
diiccd into the villages of oni diocese. 
Such a system indeed is likely to coiiic 
supported by the strength of liie Legisla- 
ture, and we have just reason to be thank- 
fill for a Legislature which ntakes the mo- 
rals of the people its object. Bu'e the zeal 
of the Clergy will etfeet inoie than any 
laws y and although, when the heai t is fix- 
ed, it is gooil to have the hand stiength- 
ened by the law, legislation alone will 
avail little, iiiiles.<« the lieaits of the Cleigy 
are a^ident m the cause. 'Fhey only can 
give its fiill value to instiiichon, foi ir is 
not the powei of reading., it is the pi ir- 
tical enforcement of tin' l!ihle uliich we 
want— the application to the iieaii, the 
oral instruction which Philip pave to t^e 
Kthiopian, and witiioiit which he ciitild i:ol 
undei stand what lie lead . and without 
which the pool too olten leaii the Sciip- 
tiire as a hibtoiy, ai.d know htlle of if as 
infolding the only inraiis of s:i|\alioii, ni 
conveying gkid t.dinu'- to iheni'^i'lvcs. 
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Clirist himself provided, by the Aguiar or- 
der of Ministers wliieli has been establish- 
ed in his (Ihiirch, that the beiu'fit of such 
individual instriirtioii .sliould nevei* be 
wanting, and by fieipic'iit catechising, by 
cuntipiiiirinii, with the pieparalioii that 
prercilesit, by a coiitiiiiie l iii'pcctioii and 
Miperiiitendciice, not only dining iPMileiiiH 
at school, hilt, if pos^ihle, diiriug that pe- 
riod whicli succeeds, ainl n commonly tht 
1 Milling point of life, the intentions ot the 
Chinch may b^ fiillilled, and l*n‘ }oiith 
grow lip with .soiiielliii!^ iiioic tliaii the 
title of ChrMiaii. (’oiild we hut lightly 
feel what depends on this, cvimi tlie wcl- 
faic of an iniiiioital soul, ''c should he iii' 
deed watchful, tit siusoi* and **ai o/ 
at appointed limeN and at tin:*:'* not ap- 
pointcil, that tlii‘ joiiiig of oiii llock niijht 
not he expoM'il to the >.!i)ims ot the woild 
till they were piepaied to (Micoiiiih > llieiii, 
by looking lip to ('liiist as then nilei tiini 
their guide. Siicli ridecd is liis ineicv, 
that theie is still a haven, a luiit ot ndiigi 
for those who linn to him, evi n having 
once made sliipwi'i.ck ol Ikcii raitli. *'Bul 
it is not foi us to tiust in the pool hope, 
that III the wieck ot toe vessel they may 
find a plank to escape on, orbcduected 
by giace to seize upon it: oiii object 
should be, that in the liist ciilraiice of 
life they should make the Gospel thou aik 
ot safely, and never quit it Ihroiiglioiil the 
voyage. And happy is that IVlinistu , who, 
if he hear that one ol his flock has proved 
disobedient to Ins vows, and shaken ofl the 
allegiance which he owed to lii^ Redeemei, 
can say. This is in spile of wainiiig ; I 
have dvtivued my soul*. May > on, my 
bictlireii, enjoy a still liappiei leflecTion: 
and pos,^e.ss tin* giatitiitie ot those wiiom 
you nave liatued tip tn the vatj thcij 
should no, and who acknowledge you sis 
the iii.stiiiiiieiits tliroiigh whom the\ li.iye 
iurnt to know their KcdLemer, uiid to 
Vicreivc him as their Lord.*’ — ^P. .*>. 

Tin* sccoml em‘(Mirn!»cinoijt is dc- 
ilvcil iVoiii tlie ocuisioiinl coinn- 
t^iii niitl conversion of iho.se rJio 
haw long been .standing' idle with 
oul, and aie not e.dicil until the 
^ixlh, the ninth, oi the tlevciilh 
hour. Ami tin* value *d mu li an 
.eiicoiiragcineiil, t.nd ll.c means ol 
making it our nwu arc enforced 
with great enrne.stiicss and Irnlh, 


* Acts VI li. io. 
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On tbeAhinI topic* Mr. Sumner sball 

again speak for himself. 

“ III. 1 proceed, iu the third place, to 
speak of an ENrouKACFviRNT of a dif- 
ferent sort, of a tenipoial latl^'.r than a 
spiiitiial natiiie, hut too impoitant lo he 
paased ovei , — that whirli is derived to 
the JMinistcr fioiii the sluie, the esNonlial 
^liare wlm It he tekes in upholding the 
fi.iiiie of (‘ivil soeu I3 ri Ins < oidifi j . And 
this he efieet.s, not b> !h * .^lieii^itli of liu- 
niiiri Im 01 tenor ot ]>iinV^!) neiit, hut hy 
iiie irentlei iiithiefK'e wlue!i Ins e]i \iael<‘t 
and otlice spiead aiiiu'ifl liini. 'Lot poorer 
< liisseSf the vast majority in eveiy dii- 
tiiet, cannot but leveieoee a state of 
thm^;'- u'liieli scenes to tlieei .ipiotecto: 
in all then* eoi.oeins, ,111 a.!vi'<'i in then 
hcsi inteicsl-* . one \^llo, \ilii!e tin n eJii- 
lud uelfaie IS Ins liist and eic.itO't c.ire, 
is ^itleidive to luai, and leady lo a^^ist 
thru t< lupin il w.iiits, and *0 siuooth the 
difficMiltics of their lot. Is any one at- 
iJieted with .sicKii(‘'>s or with soiiow ^ 
Ale, any inkpii: into undeseived iiidi- 
geiice ^ )s .inv one oppn s-^slr— There is 
one to wriioiii the \)west, and liie iiieaiu st, 
and the weakest may havi* ieeoiii.se, one 
siipciioi to theinseUes in s|.ii|oii* and ae- 
O'lireiiient, hut whom Ins othi e t*^a< lies lo 
vo»tdi.\vvud to men of' Ion estate: and 
whom a motive wiiicli nolhing eaii atfect 
01 weaken, whom the tow of' Chnsl eou- 
sluftneth lo visit and to coiiitort, and lo 
defend tiu' Ie<is1 Ol tlie^e Ins biethrcii. 
'fake away the Clnisliaii Munster, and 
who shall leiiiain to supply his place ^ 1 

am far ■fioiii iindervaliiiiig the exeitiuiis of 
those in whom the bond of Christian eha- 
• il\ staiidn 111 the .sliad of piolesumnal 
.hitv, *.iid whj. III lar ei |i»wu*> e'-p< ej.iMy, 
u.iite With us in faboat.\ tf lore, hut lli.- 

reojiei.iiio.l .lud diU'etioil ot the MlUi-*- 
lei IS neres.ar> lo leiuSei siicli assistance 
pi otitiihie, e\eii w‘ieic il call ire uhtaiucd . 
aii i, i.i oMi \illages and hamlets, wheic 
: \i ill ihose he tniiiid who have at oe< e tin 
Jin iitiation, and the ahiliis, ami the Ici- 
siii.;, to advise the iuiioiaut, lo succour 
fn <leieii(«‘less, and io relieve Ibe nid»- 
lit '' Take, awjy the !Minis1ei* of the 
fio-pel, and w'lio will leimiiii to stand be- 
tween tiu’ employer and Ins lahoiiif r, be- 
iween tin* maL;istiiite and the otfi iider : 
Who will be Ibo ahimi ei of the licb luaifs 
hoiialy r* W ho will diiect this pool man’s 
industry iiilo llie luO’t useful channels ? — 
ilai^eil, hy education and cdiaractcr, to 
level with the licli and gieat, yet led by 
duty and by charity to reckon no indi- 
vidual In nealb him to whom be ciiii be 
nsifiil, no joffice miwoitby of* him by 


wliicb he can do good, the MiuUter forms 
tlic connecting link between the different 
ranks and degi ccs of sociey, the corner- 
stone of niir political and social * fabric. 
T'iie magistrate may hear tt/b staord, and 
it Ls not ittvant: the laws may threaten, 
may I'onim.iiid, may foi bill, may piiiiisli ; 
blit, as long ,iA love IS inoic attractive than 
auiiioiity, U4 loii!; .ik ino!al iiithiencc pre- 
vails more will] intellectual liejiigs Ilian 
l>Jiv.si<Mi fiure, .w) Jong will our Chinch 
Kstabiisiiiir'itt piov^ a snoiiger cement of 
social uii m til u iaws or penalties, and so 
long will iis 'Mniistei.'s be the tirincst bill- 
walks id* t.> • ,t' . hj didusing that com- 

foil .uni eouir nl winch prevents ' men 
li'ioi fieiiig i^'tun to ehmu>'t\ and by pio- 
iiioinig lliai Iviiov^'edgc w'liicli sees out- 
w lui ci.<. mu .taiii'es in tiu 11 due light, and 
not as i/i (i.ic tfmii* uei'd/id, Cct me 
uiit M'l'iu to iii.igiiily unreasonably the 
eh iical oitice : v>)ioiil(l J appear to do so, 
tiio ohjLCt which 1 have ni view mast be 
my e sense , wiiicli is to point out, my 
level end bictbri'ii, the eiicoiirageineiit 
wlueti we have to he zealous in oiir lio- 
iioiii able calling, to be ftroeni in spirit^ 
nut Jothf'al in huAiness\ wrvin^ the Lord, 

I cannot, indeed, venliiie to set forth any 
motives toi action except those of duty 
ami lesponsibilily ; that iyrery inan*s V'ork 
^iha/f tie made manifest ; and every man 
rereire his ou u reward acvordiiif^ to his 
own lahonr. Hut siiiely, if any secon- 
iKiiy object could be admitted 111 a work 
ot which Cod IS tlic bcgiiiiiiiig and heaven 
the. ciiil. It might he found tioiii reflecting 
that whilst wc comply with our ordina- 
iioij vows, and do that which it is our duty 
to do, w(* aie at the same time assisting 
to siippoi^t the hot fdbiic of civil goveiii- 
iiiciii which divine Piuvidciiee has ever 
•’iiablcd 111.111 to lear; and that while we 
oh *y t!ic piLCi'pt which we enjoin, and 
do nit to afl mc/i, espeeially to them 
' that are of ihr hoasehotd of faiths wc arc 
iiidnci'llv stKMigthi iinig the purest ^Esta- 
blishmi lit which h.is evci lopreseiited 
t’hii'ti. Hilly 10 the woild.” 1 *. l.>. 

l)f till* luiirlli Im'aiI wv do not 
f<vl wurrunted to speniv quite so 
decidedly :is of the }>avts wbicli 
prii ede it. lii I he tiist place, wo 
qiif‘stioii the propriety, or ut least 
till* ncciiraev, of making it a dij- 
fiiict and se}Kirafe portion of the 
diseourso. 'The subject of it ns, 
that eoiiliriiiatioii of his own 
faith whicli the minister de- 

rives from all that he sees and ob- 
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serves among his people.** The 
particular instances enlarged upon, 
are the applicahility of the Gospel 
doctrine the various conditions 
of men, the good effects that it 
produces upon all by whom it is 
seriously embraced, and the ]>ecu- 
liar force of the doctrines of atone- 
ment and reconciliation contrasted 
with the inetliciency of mere moral 
teaching. Tlie truth of these po- 
sitions cannot ppssibly be denied ; 
but the greater pari of tlu^m have 
been alreaily urged under the pre- 
ceding hea<ls. What was it that 
gave effect to the In hours of iii- 
strucling the yoiiii«, but the power- 
ful and peculiar doctrines with 
which through these labours they 
became faiiiiiiar, and vvhicli taught 
them to seek .so that they might 
find ? Again, the eiieouragemeiit 
to be deri\ed from tlie repeiiinnce 
and unieiidnK'Ut of an aged otieii- 
dcr, formed the .second head of 
Mr. Sumner's argument, ami in 1.11- 
folding it, he has not only dviclt 
iipiin the value of the liuiiiaii soul, 
and upon the terrors wliich iwMiii 
it in its inipeiiitciit .state ; but he 
lias also partieiilarU des<'ribed tlic 
whole progress of coiiver.sioii. It 
appears, therefore, to us, that it is 
little better than a useless repe- 
tition, to say that the Chii.^tian 
tiiinisier may also he eiicoiitaged by 
perceiving the titiuss and ellicaev 
of his faith to preserve and esta- 
blisli the young, or to soften and 
amend tin* aged. That tiliiess had ^ 
alrejidy^ been a.ssiimed; for \^itlioiit it, 
the effects pourlra^cd could never 
ha VC been p roibi ced . The i r pi 1 1 1 c 1 10 11 
is 07 ie geiiiiiiu! source ol encourage- 
ment to their minister ; hut surely 
Mr. Sumner must be mistaken* in 
thinking that it is two sources. 

We have another remark to ofler 
upon this portion of the di.scourse; 
and one which involves siilijccts of 
jjreatcr iuipoitaiicc than a mere in- 
accuracy of division. 

confine myself to one more 
point — the coiitirinatioii of the leading ar- 
ticle of oil reformed faith, Jll^tlficatioll 


throiigh Christ, by its effect lipon the 
hearts and lives of those who receive it. 
Yes — it cannot but encourage the Minis* 
ter in nidiiitainiii^ that doctiine which has 
been emphatically described as the test 
of a ^.oiira.hing or a falling Church, when 
he finds that those who most simply look 
up to Chiist for pardon, aiu those who 
most steadily pciseveie in the ways of 
Chiistiun holiness; that in propoitionas 
they trust* in him, as having reconciled 
them to God h^* his blood, they become 
both morn anxious and mure able to makti 
ilietr calling and election sure ; and (if 
ill speaking of the CVeator i may borrow 
an image from the credtiire) the more 
Heuily we iepre.<ent Jesus Christ ,is the 
Sun of 0111 leligiuiis system, so iiiiieh the 
more bnghtly do the lays of liuliTies<i ema- 
nate fiom hi.s gloiy', and lefleet light upon 
the path of the Cliiistiaii.” P. 

As this sciitciicc is followed up by 
an exposure of the iiietficacy of 
meio moral pliilosophv, and a de- 
fence of the iiccessily and certainty 
of spiritual assistaiici^ it cannot 
fairly he construed to mean more 
than e\ery Churchiiiaii would ad- 
mit. The Sociiiian, open, or con. 
coaled, is the only controversialist 
to which it is opposed, ijut there 
are several phrases contained in it, 
which when .separated from the con- 
text, would be claimed with shouts 
<»f triumph by the Calvinist and the 
F.vangelical, “ Those who wdst sim. 
pli/ look up to’ Christ tor pardon.*' 
None do this more simply flinii the 
advocates for iincoiuJitioiud elec- 
tion; but lliat these persons are 

those who most steaflily jierse- 
.vere 111 the ways of Chiistiaii holi- 
ness,*’ is a fact, which is asserted 
nnicli of toner than it is proved. 
“ In proportion as they trust in 
him as having reconciled theih to 
Ciod by his blood, they become 
both more anxious and more able 
to make their calling and election 
sure.*’ To speak of various de- 
«grees of trust in Christ, and 
of proportionate willingness, and 
ability to serve liirii, is not a very 
tlefiiiite or well uiitliorisi'd form 
sjveech. Hie Calvinist may easily 
atiirin, that lie trust;; in liis Sa- 
viour more implicitly than others: 
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he will flifer that he has more rca-- 
diness and power to follow him ; 
and may conceive that in this opi- 
nion* be is supported and confirmed 
by our highly esteemed preacber.^We 
arc very far from believing that this 
latter opinion would be correct ; it 
certainly is not borne out l>y the rest 
of the discourse — but wc lament that 
a single passage or expression should 
occur, i^hicli can eitifer be per- 
verted or misunderstood ; and that 
the modern enthusiast and sectary 
should receive even the ai>pearaiice 
of eiicourageinont from the exam- 
ple or authority of Mr. Sumner. 


Kpiscopal Inytovation, or the Test of 
Modern Orthodovt/, in eight t/^ 
seven Questions imposed as Articles 
of* Fait h^ Apon Candidates fur 
JJcences and i{olj/ Orders, in the 
Uiocesc oj Peti rborongh, with a 
JJislinci Answiv to each Qites^ 
tion, and genera! litjleciions re- 
lath** to their illegal iStructnir and 
pernicious Tendency. 12iiio. pp. 
120- Seely. ItPiO. 

The Ltgalifi/ of the Questions pro- 
posed by J)r. Herbert ^^arsh, the 
Bishop of Ihferbojough, to Can- 
didate for Holy Orders within 
that Diocese, considered as usurp- 
ing the Place of an established 
Test. Ovo. pp. 20. Seeley. 1020. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled 
the Legality of the Questions pro- 
posed by Dr. Herbert Marsh, 
Lord Bishop of ! Peterborough, to 
Candidatesjor Holy Orderswithin 
that Diocese, considend. By a 
Layman. Hvo. pp. 2o. Kivingtoiis. 
1»2(K 

Remarks upon the eighty-seven Ques- 
tions proposed by Herbert Marshy 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Peterho^ 
rou^h, to Candidates for Holy 
Oraers, and to those in Orders, 
who apply for a Licence to a Cu- 
racy in his Diocese. By the Rev. 
Joseph Wilson. A.M. 8vo. pp.fjO. 
Hatchard. 1K20. 

A Refutation-of the Remarks M/ thi 
KrM£MBK. 1 NCFK; No. 20, 


Rev. Joseph Wilson, A.M, on the 
Question's proposed by Herbert 
Marshy D. D. Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborongh, to the Ca'^tdidatesfor 
Holy Orders ; with a brief Com., 
mvnt on the leading Tenets of the 
Calvinistic Methodists, shewing 
them to be incompatible with the 
Christian Dispensation: also the 
Questions proposed by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. By a 
Lai/man. Bvo. pp^ r>9. Rivingtons. 

A Rejutfition of the Objections ad^ 
vanced by the Rtv. Joseph Wilson, 
A.M. against the Questions pro • 
posed to Candidates for Holy Or- 
ders, by Herbert Marsh, D.D, 
F.R Sl Lord Bishop of Pet erbo» 

1 ough, and Lady Margaret Pro* 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridgem 
ti\n. ))p. 22. Ri\iii(;toiis. 1820. 

A Charge dtlivered at the Primary 
a sit at ion of Herbert Lord Bi^ 
shop of Peterborough in July, 
1T120; with an Appendix contain- 
ing somt Remarks on the Modern 
• Custom of singing in our Churches 
vnautliorizcd Psalms and HymnSm 
8\o. pp. 28. Rivingtons. 1820. 
Salvation by (Irace. A Stitnon 
imaehed at the Visitation of the 
Ai chdencou of Middlesex at Dun* 
mow, on Thursday, June VOih, 
1810, btf the Rev. Henry Budd, 
M.A. (Chaplain of Bridewell Hos- 
pital, jMiui.\ter of Bridewell Pre- 
cinct, and Rector of White Booth* 
ing, Essex,. 8\o. ]>p. 03. lliviiig- 
' tons. 1820. 

• 

The Questions proposed by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, to candi- 
flatcs for holy orders, and to curates 
app^’iiig for licences in his diocese, 
were inserted in the last Number of 
the Christian Remembrancer with- 
out any intention of soliciting favour 
toward them, or of anticipating the ^ 
judgment, which it might be neces- 
sary to pronounce on their merits or . 
defects. They were inserted partly 
to gratify the curiosity of ma*jy yho 
ha«l not seen them, and who 
hsii'dlv be i&:iiorant of the strong- 
1 ■ 
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feeling which they had culled forth, 
but principally to enable the re- 
flecting reader to form a private and 
unbiassed opinion concerning them, 
and gradually to iutnuluce him to 
the controversy, in which it is more 
our duty than our pleasure to inter- 
fere. 

The titles of the several pam- 
phlets prefixed to the present article, 
sufficiently evince the nature of the 
controversy, aii(| the extent to which 
it has been ^carruMl. Of the spirit 
and temper with which it has been 
eoridiicted, it is hardly possible to 
form an .idetiuate conception, with- 
out a perusal of the pamphlets 
themselves : and it is an act of cha- 
rity, due to all wint ha\e engaged in 
the contest, to piodnee no other 
specimens than necessarily arise in 
discussing the more iiiiporiaiit mat> 
ters in debate, after a cursory view 
of the several tracN shall have been 
laid before the reader. 

'Hie trad entitled “ Episojpal 
Innovation,’* was originally publish- 
ed in the Christian Guardian. T|ie 
wiiter uiidcriukes to su|»ply a dis- 
tinct answer to the several rpiestions 
proposed by the bishop, according 
to ids view of the doctiiiie vvhicli 
they involve, and to conlirin his an- 
swers by testimonies not from the 
Scriptures, but the Homilies ; and 
he concludes with general observa- 
tions upon the a'tsnmcd cflcct of 
.the questions proposed. The dcii- 
ciency of Scriptural proof is sup- 
plied by a singular vehemence of iijh 
vective; and there is an air of offi- 
cial authority pervading the whole 
composition. Let the reader de- 
termine, whether in the following 
laudatory language, it is the writer 
who recommends his own ansii'ers, 
or the editor w ho proclaims the merit 
of his anonymous correspondent. 

** We have only here to say witli re^ 
sped to tlif following; answuer to his Lord- 
ship's * qutstiotiSf that it may be consi- 
dered an a brief, and we hope satisfactory 
repfy if most of the popular cavils atui 
oiffoeSionSt wliicti are commonly made 
i^nst the 4ectriMS found in the * literal 


and gramniatical' sense of our^ Articles,* 
and by consequence against the true 
pel of the grace of God.' His Lordship's 
is only an ingeniously ronstnirted epitome 
of the less spintnal systems of many of 
tUe^rthodnr divines of great reputation in 
the present day ; and does not differ es- 
feciitially, or perhaps even eirniinstantially 
fioiii thf' lowest part of a late Bis.iop of 
Lincoln*sa}iti~ralrinisin. And we conceive 
that ihej^ is not found in our languaQe so 
complete an answer to their system gene- 
raUtf^ in so sliort a compass'* Adv. p.v. 

If the force of the llnlics and the 
inverted eonniuis is not always ap- 
prehended, the complacency of the 
wiiter at least will not be over- 
looked. 

“ The Li^gality of tlie Questions'’ 
is argued almost exclusively upon 
the royal declaration piefixed to the 
Thirty-nine \rticles, vvitlouit refer- 
ence to any thing which hath pro- 
perly the authority of law mKm the 
subject. “ A Layman*’ in his “ re- 
ply” to this ])am])hlet, which he ap- 
prehends to have been zealously 
circulated and cordially approved 
among the Calvinist ic Methodists, 
fails to supply the legal information 
which the case requires, and in this 
respect at least leaves the contro- 
versy as he found it. 

In Mr. Wilson’s “ Remarks,” the 
Bishop's questions are pronounced 
to he virtually and to all iiractical 
purposes, new articles of faith,” to 
be added to the Thirty -nine Articles, 
and intended to supersede them. He 
charges the Bishop with iiitrodi|cing 
an unauthorized particularity into 
the Articles ; he disputes the dis- 
cretionary right of the Bishop to 
examine the candidate, especially 
upon points vvhicli he considers him 
ineompetent to answer, and he oilers 
no indirect insiiiiiations against the 
yoke of Peterborough, and the as- 
sumption of Papal, and more than 
Papal, infallibility. He afterwards 
enters upon a particular examination 
of some of the Bishop’s questions, 
especially those which treat of re- 
demption, original sin, justificLlioii 
by faith, and regeneration. In this 
exandnalion his vehemence usually 
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exceedsihis temper, and Ins whole 
pamphlet exhibits more of the acri* 
inony of the polemic, than of the 
sober convincing argumentation of 
the Christian divine. 

The “ Layman" is freqiiAitly 
happy in his “ Refutation" of Mr. 
Wilson’s remarks, in disproving his 
dogmatical assertions, and in expos- 
ing the temerity of his gratuitous as- 
sumptions. « 

There is another pamphlet, pro. 
fessiDg to be a “ Refutation" of Mr. 
Wilson's remarks, A\hich might bear 
any other title with eipial propriety, 
and of which the advertisement in 
some of the papers was so artfully 
set vp, as to suggest a belief that 
the Rishop had entered upon the 
defence of his own questions. The 
reader will not be deceived. 

The Rishop, in a note to his 
<* Primary CJuirge," defends the 
ground upon which he puts the cpies- 
lions, particiilarlV to curates (ipply- 
ing for a hcmiee, Mr. Riidd'> Ser- 
mon lias no other coiiueclioii with 
the present controversv, tlian as it 
is a buminary of the Calviiiistic doc- 
trine inaifRcifiicd by certain ministers 
of the Cliurcli of Kiiglaml. 

The principal point’s of contro- 
versy di>eussed in. these pamphlets 
arc ; l.ihe legality of proposing the 
questions; ‘2. the orthodoxy and 
trill li of the doctrines iiuoUed in 
these quest Kill's ; and l.islly, the ex- 
pedience of issuing the qiK'stioiis. 
W’e. proceed to iincstigate these se- 
veral topics. 

There is no reader who iieeda to 
be informed, that the Articles cannot 
be honestly subseribetl, except in 
their/* plain and full meai)iiig,*’ iii 
their “ literal and gramiiutical 
sense.*' 'fliere are many occasLons 
upon which tiie Bishop is vequiiecl 
to demand this niieqiiivocal and cor- 
dial snhscription, and it is in the 
highcirt degree unjust and uncharita- 
ble, to suppose that any Bishop 
would allow, orconni\e al, or eii- 
deV’Our to produce, a subscription 
of any other character It is ^ety 


possible that a Bishop may be mis- 
taken in his interpretation of the 
Articles, but it is hardly possible, 
that a Bishop should deliberately 
propose to perplex the unde.rstaiid- 
ing, or pervert the faith of a candi- 
date, when he ostensibly professes 
no other end or objeel in his exami- 
nation, than to ascertain the spirit 
anil intention with which he means 
to suhbcribe the Articles, and to 
satisfy liiiiibclf that the doctrines of 
the candidate are in |u.Tfect unison 
with the doctrines of the Church,'* 
as the Bishop expresses liiiiiscif in 
the dircctiuijs for answering the 
questions. 

It is assumed by the adversaries 
of the Bidiop, that the questions 
are new ail ides ot faith, imposed^ 
or intended to be imposed upon the 
candidates, \v1k> are reipiired to an- 
swer them. The charge might be 
iiiuiiitaimMl if they had been drawn 
lip in the form of distiiicl proposi- 
tions, to which the candidates were 
enjoined to assent. But they are 
not juopositions, but questions; and 
althniigli the Bishop requires that 
the Hiisw'crs shall be ** full, clear, 
and unequivocal," a question does 
ill its vtM'v nature' admit a variety of 
reply, and an answer is not tbcrefoi'e 
iiiisatisfactorv, because it h not pre- 
cisely the .iiisvver which the inquirer 
intemled -to elicit. The various 
iiio<ies of answering a question, ac- 
cord iiig to the ditfcieiit view'd which 
the respondent takes of the ques- 
tion, and without incurring any sus- 
picion of intentional evasion, may 
be been on every occasion of puUiic 
examiiKition, and in the case imme- 
'liately befoic us wc shall hereafter 
show, that some of (lie Bishop's 
qiieAtions can only be indirectly au< 
bvvered, and that the answer shall 
nevertheless he ** full, clear, and 
uiicqnivoe.il.” Such questions the 
*Bisliop is jiistihed in asking, and in 
requiring an answer either in writing 
or viva voce. Mr. Wilson calls this 
right in question, and as he ex- 
piesses the sum and siibstAic;? w 
F ‘2 ‘ ' 
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the objections, advanced against the 
legality of the Bishop’s proceeding, 
it will be proper to recite his words . 

Blit his lAtdship may, and no doubt will 
reply ; 1 neither propose nor impose my 
eighty-seven questions as Articles of Faith; 
but as my mode of examination ^ and by the 
forty-eighth canon, 1 have a right to exa- 
mine not only those who are candidates for 
holy orders, but those also who apply for 
licences to curacies. 

** Blit of what are the eighty-seven 
qnestions an examination? not or a. peh- 

SOM^ COMPBTHNCY VOR TUB DUK Ills- 

ciiaAob of his ministerial functions; 

BUT OF HIS FAITH ON CERTAIN POINTS OF 
BiviNiTY . Now what a man's faith .should 
be, the Church of KnglantI has decitlcd in 
her Ibirty-iiinc Articles full years ago: 
nor has she ever since altered her standard 
of doctrine. An examination tlieioforc of 
a person's faith ought to bo by no other 
atnndard than the Thirty-nine Articles : any 
thing more on the suhjcct of faith, is an 
nsiirpatioii of aiitiioiily and power, and the 
imposing of a yoke on mcn*s consciences. 
A person utterly iiicom|»etciit to tlio dis- 
charge of the ministerial fiiiietinns, might 
answer the questions to Ids liordship's sa- 
tisfaction ; for a dumb man might do it in 
writing as be requires. Hu\ve\er then 
his Liordship may take .shelter, and rest Ins 
defence under the woid eertnni nation, and 
the forty-eighth canon ; > el. still I contend, 
that the eighty-seven cjne^tioiis are to all 
practical purposes new articles of Faith. 
As a inode of examination of a man's abi- 
lity and qualifications for the oflicc of the 
Christian inini8tiy,as I shall show speedily, 
the eighty-seven questions arc to the 
greatest degree unavailing, nay, altogether 
puerile : and the only pui po.se they can 
answer, is, to a.scertaiii whether a man's 
Ihttli agrees with his Lordship's, on tlio.NC 
subjects which he proposes for answeg. 
Blit still, Ills liOrdship will .say ; by the 
fofty-dlightli Canon 1 have a right to exa- 
mine, and 1 will examine on what eul(ject 
I plt‘ase. Now, let it be admitted, tliat 
his Lordship has a right to examine by the 
forty-eighth Canon ; still he has no nglit to 
examine on what md^ect he pleases: for, 
upon that ground he might examine on the 
German language, and refuse a man ordi- 
nation, or a licence to a curacy, becau.sG 
• be is not a proticiciit in if. But by tlnf 
Canons he has not a light to examine on 
« what subject he pleases; for the 3'^lh, 
5Ath, and 36th CJanons have determined, 
the sal) jject of examination, which is, that 
««fldiddte at lea^t ** be able to yield an 


account of his faith in Latin aelk^rditig to 
the at tides of religion^ appioved in tlie 
synod of the bisliops and cleigy of this 
realm, one thousand five hundred sixty and 
two, and In cuiilirm the .same liy Midicient 
te.sti^ionu$s ouL of tiie Holy .Sciiptiiies.'* 
Heie is the subject of examination speci- 
fied, and it keeps clo.se to the Thirty-nine 
Articles as now constructed, and not as 
Bishop Marsh may alter the construction^ 
or iucrea.se the niiniber of them. To exa- 
mine otheiwise is contrary to the Cations, 
and illegal." Vilsoii, p. IH — ‘jd. 

It is, wc believe, the ordinary 
practice of our Bishops to recom- 
mend certain standard works in 
theology to llu* atfeiitioii of candi- 
dates for orders, and to make in- 
quiry into their prolicieiicx in theo- 
logical .studies, and es|)eciiiily into 
their accpiaintance with the Cifeek 
Testament, before they proceed to 
ordain them. This is a wide de- 
parture from the restricled exaniiiia- 
tioii, which Mr. Wilson re))reseiit.s 
as the only legal ^\annnation, and 
ill bdialf of which he appeals to the 
canons of the Cliurcln Upon this 
point wo are at issue with him. 

Mr. Wilson will probably admit, 
that nothing is illegal, which is not 
contrary to law, and that w'hate\er 
is agreeable to law is legal. Now 
by the act Kl FJizalietli c. \ii. s. 5. 
which eilhenlcsignedly or igjioraiitly 
is overlooked hy every writer in the 
present controversy, it is among 
other things provided, 

TIint none shall be made mini.ster, or 
admitteil to preach or adniinistcr the* Sa- 
craments being under the age of four and 
twenty years, nor unless he tii.st bung to 
the Bishop of that diore.ve, from men 
known to the Bishop to be of sound leli- 
gioii, a testimonial both of his honest life, 
and of his piotVssing the doctrihe ex- 
pres.scd in the said Arliele.** ; nor unless he 
be able to answer and rtnder to the Ordx~ 
nary an account of his faith in Latin, 
according to the said Atitclts, or have 
special gift or ability to be a preacher ; 
nor shall be admitted to the orjlcr of 
deacon oi niinistiy, iinh'*>s he, shall first 
subscribe to the said Articles.” 

On this statute, the only law pro- 
perly so called, which governs the 
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case, it Inay be observed, that there 
is a difTerence between the trial or 
examination of the Deacons, of 
whiAu it is only required, that they 
** shall subscribe to tlie said Ar- 
ticles,” and that of the Ministei^ or 
Priests, of whom it is further re- 
quired, that they ** shall be able to 
ANSWER and render to the Ordi- 
nary an account of their Faith in 
Latin aocordiiig to thi: said Arti- 
cles/' Of the Priest, therefore, is 
required not merely a subscriplioii 
to the Articles, but an aliility to 
render an account of his faith in 
Latin, in lestiinonv of his leurriiiij;; ; 
and according; to the said Articles, 
in proof of his confonnity with 
theni : but first there was reqiiireil 
of him an ability to answer. To 
answer implies at least a previous 
question: but if we remember in 
whose reign this statute was passed, 
it is not iiiiiiaturul or unreasonable 
to understand the ability to answer, 
with reference to the logical (hspiu 
tations which were coiniiion to the 
age, in which the candidate would 
be opposed by subtle sojihisnis, and 
be expected to remove those so- 
phisms, and thus to render an ac- 
count of his faith according t<» the 
Articles. If this interpretation be 
rejectech as too refined, and tlie 
words of the statute be iiilerpreti'd 
ill their ordinary sense, it ivill iie\i r- 
tbeless be diHicidt to jnuve in de- 
fiance of ibis statute, that any ex- 
aminaiion, grounded more or less 
directly upon the Articles, and con- 
ducted by question and answer is 
illegal. 

From the act of 1571 wt proceed 
to the canons of 1004, wbicli hav- 
ing the authority of Convocation, 
although not of Parliaitieiit, are hchl 
to be binding upon the Clergy where 
they are not invalidated by any 
subsequent enactment. By canon 
xxxiv! the. Bishop is forbidden to 
ordain ahy person, except he 

taken some degree of school in 
either of the baid Universities, or at the 
leant except he be able to yield an account 
of his tkith in Ldtm, according do the 


Articles of Religion approved in the synod 
of the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, 
one thousand five hundred sixty and two, 
and to confirm the «anie by bufiicieht tes- 
timonies out of Holy Srripftiie, and ex- 
cept moreover he shall exliihit leitcis tes- 
timonial,” &c. 

Tliis canon must not l>e under- 
stood as a tacit repeal of the pro- 
visions of Kliziiboth's act, which is 
still in force, and is rccogiiixed and 
explained by 23 (ieoigc FI. cap. 
xxviii. U il ill Cl's, however, from 
Fli/abeths act, in one important 
particular, by requiring n confirma- 
tion of the candidate's profession 
uccoiding to the Articles, by suffi- 
cient testimonies out of Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is obvious, tlicrefore, that 
the act and the canon must be 
takcMi and construod together as one 
enactment, and that the restrictions 
upon the Bishop’s power of exami- 
nation arc to be detei mined accord- 
ingly. He is not at liberty, except 
in uertain excepted cases, Vo ordain 
wboiiisoexer be shall think proper, 
but the camlidate must at hast be 
aide to give an account of bis faith 
ill Latin according to llic Articles, 
and to confirm tlie same by sufficient 
testimonies out id' Ibdy Scriptures. 
Not a syllable is here said respect- 
ing the vuhiimum of flicologieal 
knowledge which a Bisliop may 
e\unv - Xhv mini mum only is fixed; 
and it is fixed in terms wliicli imply 
that more is desirable and may be 
required , 

Tliis view of tlie subject is con- 
firmed by the preface to the Offices 
of Oidiiiation, which are recognized 
by Iho Act of tlniforniily, and of 
wbicli, by the provisions of that 
act, the tliiity-sixth Article L now 
to he iiiidcr^toofl. The Bishop is 
there stated to be at liberty to or- 
dain the caiululdte, ** after oxaniina- 
tioii and trial, finding him learned in 
*tbe Latin tongue, and sufficiently in- 
structed in the Holy Scripture.*' Is 
the examination here prescribed re- 
stricted ** to the Thirty nine Articles 
as now constructed?” Aifdrinay 
there not in this “ examination/' hs 
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ivell as in the Bishop’s eighty>scven 
questions, be a dissimilarity “ from 
those wliich are put to candidates for 
holy orderc, in our truly pious and 
devout Ordination Othccs V' Wil- 
son, p. 23. 

The 35th canon proscribes an ex- 
cellent mode of .examination. 

The Bishop before ho adniit any per- 
son to holy orders ithall dilii^ently examine 
him in the presence of those ministers, 
that shall assist him ut the imposition of 
hands : and if 4he said Bishop lia%c any 
lawful impediment, he shall cause the said 
iiiiiiisters raiefiilly to examine eveiy siiih 
peraon so to be oidcied. Provided,’* A:c. 

Thus the Bisliop, or his deputy, 
is constituted sole. judge of the can- 
didate's cpiuliticatiuns. It be 

thought iiiconsisieiit with the spirit 
and (lesipn of this cuiion, that when 
the Bishop of Peterborough issues 
his Questions, lie desires all candi- 
dates for orders in his diocese “ to 
take special notice, thatifiiii^ (|ues- 
tion leiiiains uiiansw<*red, or recei-ves 
an un>atisfaclory uns\ter, it may 
tend to their exclusion from the si)- 
cred office." The Bishop's ineuiiiiig 
may, however, be, that the neglect 
to answer, or the delivery of an iin- 
satisiaciory answer, w'ill appear to 
him a failure in those iiidispeiisalile 
roepiisiles ii])oii which the act of 
Klizahetli and the canon require him 
to insist, lie may eonfetid, and 
with great reason, that the ^ery 
object of his questions is lo make 
Ciiiidhlates give an aecouut of their 
faith according to the Articles, arn^ 

■ couhrm the same by sufficient testi- 
monies out of the tloly Scripture. 
Ue may contend that what is called 
the Cahinistic interpretation cannot 
he cortjirmcd by sufficient lestimo- 
nic's out of Scripture ; and ther«'foro 
is not the interprelation which he is 
bound to require. He may say that 
the only seme in whic h the faith can 
*be coiitiriiied is his sense, (and in* 
^ this opinion he must he joined by 
all who do not hold with Calvin ;) 
and that therefore those persons hy 
whom (lis sense is rejected are in er- 
ror respecting the faitli and the Serip- 


tures. Mr. Wilson’s assertfon that 
Bishops are to examine merely as 
to comptitney is the sole answer 
which this reasoning can receive, 
and as the assertion rests upon the 
bar^ authority of the asserter, it 
does not require refutation. Yet 
any one but a controversialist might 
be expected to perceiie that a can- 
didate is not conipeleiit unless he 
understands iJie Scripture correctly ; 
unless he brings the proper texts to 
support the various articles of our 
faith ; and who is to he the judge 
of this propriety but the Bishop 
who is commanded lo examine, and 
whal are the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s (Questions hut such an 
exaiiiiiiation ? If ]\Jr. Wilsim’s rea- 
soning proves any thing it proves 
this ; that the otlice of a Bishop is 
merely iiiiiiisterial, and that he may 
be compelled by law to ordain or to 
license any person who can translate 
the Thirty nine Arficles into Lai in, 
and who will subscribe to them as 
containing his belief. But as he 
may not be quite sati*^fjed with this 
reductio ad absurduat^ we proceed 
to other topics upon wliich he is 
equally conclusive. 

Is It in sfiher seriousness, that 
Mr. WiLon (p. Gt^) admonishes the 
University of Cumbrulue to# remove 
the Bishop of Peterhoiough from 
his chair, on the anlhority of the 
Ivoyal Declaration, and for the al- 
leged oli'cncc of having violated 
that Declaration ? Is it possible 
that Mr, Wibon is ignorant, that 
the Declaration has no power to 
authorize such a proceeding, or to 
direct that any man shall be dis- 
possessed <if his freehold ? Mr, Wil- 
son and the author of Episcopal 
Innovation should make some fur- 
ther progress in the study of the 
Jjiw, before they again venture upon 
the discussion of a legal question : 
they would then be more cautious 
in applying the terms athitrary^ 
illegal^ and unconstitutional^ and 
would refrain fiom renewing tde 
clamour against tlie Consolidation 
Bill, lifntt it con^evs to. the Bishops 
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new anA extraordinary powers. The 
Bill was largely defended from this 
imputation in the twelfth Number of 
the* Christian Rernenibraricer, and 
it is only necessary to repeat, |that 
that power, the power of stiminary 
removal of curates, was not newly 
introduced into the Coiisolulation 
Act, but was copied almost verbatim 
ft literatim^ from 53 (ieorge III. 
cap. 149. (Lord Ilarrftwbv's Bill), 
36 George 111. c. 83. (Sir William 
Scott’s Bill), and 12 Anne c. 12., 
and is also recognised in an old 
constitution of Edmund Archbishop 
of Canterbury, quoted by Burn 
with an e\|)lancitoiy com men t from 
Johnson. 

I.t is' recorded by the author of 
Episcop'al Iiino\a1ion : 

One young man Iifis been refnsf'd holy 
orders, and two (Jlvrs^i/meu have been dis- 
missed from their sirutstiotis, heeause wlion 
they wished to obtiin lu.s liordsliip's sanc- 
tion an<l license to officiate in In'* diocese, 
they either declined to adopt these *iiurs 
lions as the incdiiini of admission or did 
not satisfy the Bishop iii their views re- 
specting them. I'he Articles^ the Li- 
lnrg}fy and* the Ordi rs and Re^'uInlinitK of 
tlie • Kstaldished (Itnreh* made no dtrU 
sion hclwceii his Lordship and these three 
gvntlemin, but these * ouKsrio>’s,* these 
‘ questions’ onft/ weio distinctly placed as 
the hey tp let into and to lock out raiidi> 
dates and clergymen fruin Ins Lordship's 
diocese. The J!i«.hop's Chaigc and his 
Declarations viheii applied to during Ins 
piimaiy visitation hold precisely the same 
tone ' Tims have the Hev. the Rector of 
Wmwich, the Kev. the Hector of Blather- 
wichcy and the Kev. the Kertor of Ifurlon 
Latimer^ Nor t hump toiishire, all been de- 
prived of the sei vices of young men of 
nnimpeached, and, we believe, niiiin peach- 
able dial actors, within the veiy short 
space *of tiiuo diiring which his Loidship 
has possessed the Bishopric of Petcr- 
• borough, and wholly through the arbitrary 
and illegal imposition of these new articles 
of faith. 

“ We have reason to believe, and we 
enrnesjly hope that some of these parties 
will make, legal inquiry into this tremen- 
dously alarming evil. The genuine sons of 
tl^ Church are literally turned out of their 
own doors by tlie arbitrary and iron rod 
of usurpation and despotism. His Lore/- 
skip greatly commends the * Curates^ Aety 


which allows every Bidiop to dismiss a 
curate for * any cause,' which shall appear 
good to himself.” Advei tiseinenti p. iii. 

The Bishop holds tint a threat, 

* that if any question remains unanswered, 

or receives an uiisatistaetory answer, it 
may tend to theii exclusion from the sacred 
office.’ This is little less than saying. If 
yon do not j'creive the*system of doctrines, 
which / hare here placed before you, I will 
not ordain yon 

“ Tlie illegalitij, as well as danger, of 
such a piocccding, does not need much 
proof. That his lordship^ would subject 
liiiiiself to the censure and cognizance of 
the com ts of law, wcie he to letusc candi- 
dates ordirialioii, simply bec.iiisc tiie\ do- 
diiHMl siibsciibiiig 10 ids lordship's ‘ 
of the new covemiut,* as exliihited in these 
(4uc<‘tions, there can be little doubt.” 
Intiodiictiuii, p. xii. 

It will abridge tlio labours of a 
tedious routroversy to admit, that 
the farts arc as they are iTprcscuted 
by this writer, although the case is 
peridiarly liahlo to luisrcprcscnta- 
tioii, although the credulity of a 
puiiMuic is almost proverbial, and 
the eviilence iijioii which he relies is 
ssddoin subject to a cross cxaiiiina- 
lion. If this writer’s offensive and 
ronti'iitioiis hope and belief should 
be realized, if the Bishop's Ques- 
tions should iqion these or any simi- 
l.ircases which may occur be exposed 
to “ Icj^al enquiry,” and the “ cog- 
nizance of the courts of law,” we 
have no douht that the subject will 
be amply iliscusscd, and that wc 
shall obtain far better iiiforuialioii 
upon its legal merits, than wc at 
present possess. But perhaps it may 
prevent the disgraceful and unbe- 
coming transaction of a curate or a 
candidate for orders, appealing to 
the temporal courts against the judg- 
ment of a Bishop, to recite the re- 
marks of Burn on the discretionary 
power of the Bishops in the rejec- 
tion of candidates. 

* . . • Since it is said to be discretionary 
in the Bishop whom he will admit to the 
order of priest or deacon, anti that lie is 
not obliged to give any reason fur his refu- 
sal, (1 Still. 1 Johns. 3<> Wo^i.4>. 1. 
c. 3.) this implieth that he may insist upov 
what previous terms of qualitjcation he 
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sliall think proper, consistent with law and 
right. And by the Statute, Rubric, and 
Canon 'aforegoing, he i.s not required, but 
permitted, oijiy to admit persons «o and so 
qualified : and prohibited to admit any 
without, but not enjoined to peiiiiit any 
persons, altlmiigh they have siirli and such 
qualifications.” Burn, vul. iii. p. i)4. Art. 
Ordination. 

The ri^hl of the Bishop to put 
these, or oilier questions, to 
candidates for orders, is unques- 
tionable. No man can prove, that 
he has a natural, or even a civil 
right, to be admitted ; or that he 
sustains any injury uhieh the courts 
can redress, in not being admit ted 
to orders ; and it is an essential j^art 
of the Episcopal office to jmlge and 
determine, who is til or unfit to be 
admitted, and what shall be the qua- 
lifications for admission. If the 
Bishop proposes a <|uestioii, and the 
answer, in the IVishoji's jiidgiueiit, 
is unsatisfactory in such sense, as to 
betray cither a deficiency* of learn- 
ing, an obliquity of undorstniidiiig, 
or an erroneous faith, the Bishop la 
justified in rejecting the candidate, 
and is accountable to no tribunal 
upon earth. 

It is not quite so clear a question, 
whether the Bishops of our Chiireli 
are invested with any similar right, 
either founded in law, or derived 
from the ordinary and iiiiiiiemoriul 
usage of the Church, which lias the 
authority of law, in virtue of w'hich 
they may propose questions to cu- 
rates applying for a licence, and re- 
fuse the licence desired, because 
the questions proposed are not an- 
swered, or i]c»t satisfactorily answ'er- 
cd« The Act of Elizabeth docs not 
appear to apply to this case : the 
48th canon prescribes, that, * 

No curate or minister shall be por- 
niitteil to serve in any place without exami- 
nation and admission of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, or oi dinary of the place, having 
episcopal jurisdiction, in writing, nndor 
liis hand and seal, having respect to tho 
greatness of the cure, and the meefness of 
the*j>dlty. And the said rutates and mi- 
•niiters, if they remove from one diocese to 
another^ shall not be by any means ad- 


mitted to serve, without testimony of tlie 
Bii^hop of the Diocese, or ordinary of the 
place, as aforcsaiil, whence they come in 
writing, of their honesty, ability, amheon- 
foniiity to the ecclesiastical laws of the 
Chill ch efi England.” 

The first clause of this canon is 
universal, ‘‘ No curate or minister,” 
&c.; anti the unly doubt that can 
arise must refer to the meaning of 
the word exOinine. The saifne word 
occurs in the 30th canon ; and 
thence we may readily ascertain its 
import. 

No Bishop sliall institute any to a 
benefice, who hath been ordained by any 
other ISLshop, excc'pt he first shew nnto 
him his letters of orders, and bring him a 
stiificienf testimony of his former good life, 
and behaviour, if the Bishop shall rci|iiirc 
it . and, lastly, shall appear, upon dun exa- 
minaliony to he worthy of his ininistiy.” 

Here the urdinatioA of tho appli- 
cant, and his goocj life and bchavu 
our, are mentioned separately and 
previously ; examination, therefore, 
exloiids to soinetliing more, \iz. to 
learning, and to doctrine. The coin- 
iiient of Bum is : 

“ As to the matter fflrnrnitg, it hath 
been parliculaily allowed not only by the 
com ts of King's Bench and Common Pleas, 
hut also by the high court of Parliament, 
that the. ordinary is not acconntahle to any 
tem)>oriil court, yhr the measures he takes, 
01 ’ the rnlrs by which he proceeds in exa~ 
mitt niff and judging, only he must examine 
111 ruiivciiient time, and refuse, in conve- 
nient time ; and tliat the clerks having 
been ordained, and so prcsniiicd to fife of 
good abilities, doth not take away or ili- 
iiiiiiish the right, which the statute above 
recited, doth give to the Bishop, to whom 
the presentation is made to examine and 
judge. (Jibs, 807. Show. 88. 4 Mofi. 1."^. 
ti Lev. 311.*' Burn, vol. i. Article, Be- 
nefice. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Bi- 
shop has a right of examining a 
clerk, presented to a benefice ; and 
although the right is ordinarily 
waiveci, it is not therefore abolished. 
In the Welsh Dioceses, it is fre- 
quently enforced in the rejection of 
clergymen imperfectly acquainted 
with Vhe Welsh language, and there- 
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fore inc&pable of exercising tlicir 
ministry in ilie Welsh districts. 
Whether it is expedient to revive 
this Viistoin of exiimiuatioM in the 
Enp;lii)h Diocosi‘s, uiid in wlr^^t inj,UL- 
iier, and to wint extent, the right 
shall be exercised is a difFereiit 
question. But if candidiites for or- 
ders eaiinot be ordained witlnmt 
examination ; if elcrks presented to 
a beuetict; are liable to am in at ion; 
and if curatt*s slin.ll not be permitted 
to serve without v,\aminaiion and 
admission, is it ju>t to stigmatize 
the Bishop of Betel b<»roiigh*s elaiiii 
to examine, as arbilrar\, iiiitanisti- 
tutioiiid, iiiid illegal ? The abstiact 
right, however siiperst'ded in iiio. 
deni pnietice, i-s saiieti(Mied by the 
Jaws whieh govern the ('hiireh; aii<l 
it is unjustly and untruly denied 1>y 
the writer, who, without referem*e 
to law or eatfon, ha^ assumed the 
illegality of thp question'* pio- 
posed. 

“ The rule is made to exteiul to* indi- 
viduals alreiidy iii the niiiiistiy, but ic- 
nioviiig into the ilioecse of IVtei liorougli. 
It is lioic proper to observe, that in no 
foinicr iiist.incc, <'itlicr iii that or any 
utlier diocese, has it liitheito been tleeiiied 
neeessary in Mieii inNUiiees to reijiiire an 
examination, or to deniaud any fnrlliri 
piuof of (|nalifieatioii,' than a testimonial 
aliened by*tl]rc*e neeredited clergynien, and 
eoiiiitei signed by the ISisbop ot the Dio- 
cese, wlieio the Jiidividnnl in (|ii(‘Stioii Ini'* 
resided, declaiatoiy of Ins ctindiict and 
pnneiples. The ohvioiis leasnii for dis- 
pensing with fnithci examination, has been 
the V'oiiseionsness of it.N having previously 
oecnrrcd on the two several ot'easions of 
bis having taken deaeon's and piiost's oi- 
ders ; and a just preMiniption, that the 
lidelity with winch it is attested that be 
fulfilled past engaeeaieiil®, foiins a snffiei- 
ent pledge for llieir fntnri* pei foniianee. 
Hut aceording to the reeciitly-inti odiiced 
system, an individual may have cxen ised 
bis ministry loi se\eial years in otliei dio- 
ceses ; lie may bav<> fulfilled Ins duties in 
the most exenipkiiy nitiniier, and been se- 
lected* in consecpieiiee of high tcstiinoiiy 
being borne to liis cbaractci and piinci- 
ples, to 611 a similar siliialion in the ihocese 
oft Pcterboioiigb , anil yet, witli all these 
recommendations in Ins behalf, «iiid a com- 
pliaiice with the usual prescribed forms, 
on his evincing a reluctance to acAsik to 
REMEMltRyVNCEH, No. 25. 


the propositions so often alluded to^, he 
may be rejected. 

Blit this is not all : his lordship has 
niinonnced his inteiitiun of es^endiiig the 
examination to pel sons applying for iiisti- 
tnlion to a benehc ; and unlf^ss the bitsis 
of examination ail ^ed in other instances 
be adopted in this, the individual may in- 
cur the Io‘'S of a beiii*fK;i\'* P, 

The Bishop hns not annoiiriccd 
this iatciitioii in his P rim ury Charge, 
from which we extract his own 
statement of the reason, iqion which 
he proposes the questions to clergy- 
men applying f<ir ii licence to a 
curuev. 

The examination a.s well for a curate’s 
licence as for holy ordris,l generally make 
by propuang ccrt.uii (|iirstions relating to 
the pniieipai doctrines of oiir t'hiireli, that 
1 iiiiiy leain from the answers to those 
rpiestioiiS, whetliei I i-aii conseimtionsly 
decitue, (wb.it eveiy BMiop declares in a 
cm ally’s liceiiee) that I cmifide* in 

his ‘ mnuid doctmic/ I mean not thereby 
to disci edit the letteis testiinoiiial, which 
it ib usual to biing on sneh occasions. 
When three clergymen in my r»wn diocese 
declare, that the peison of whom they tes- 
tify, ‘ hath lived piously, soberly, and ho- 
nestly, and diligently applied hiniself to 
bis studies,’ they bear witness to facts, 
wliieli r din loaily to believe on their d.sscr- 
tioii. And if they belong to another dio- 
cese, the eoiinuM-sivnatnie of the Bishop 
of that diocese, expiessing, tliat they arc 
woitliy of credit, atiordh the saint* satisfac- 
tion. whirli a Bishop derives from a per- 
sonal knowledge of his own eleigy. But 
when tlie^e eleniymen, whether ot my own 
or of another dioetse, proreed m tlie.ir tes- 
timonial from the subject of morals^ to 
the Mibjeet of floctnni'^ they certify what 
IS matter of opnntm, not what is matter of 
fad. And a elergyiiian may be of opinion, 
that the doctrine niaiiiUiiied by the person 
of whom he tesu6cs, is the doctrine of the 
Established Chiiicli, which a Bi^kop, on 
examination of that person, may 6nd rca- 
stiii >0 entertain a veiy ditfereiit opinion. 
Ill these times e.speeia11y, when that which 
boine p(‘i.sons call the doctiineof the Ksta- 
blislied Chill eh, is very different from that 
which ib so called by others, the exainina- 
*tion lequired by tin: eanoiis is So much the. 
mure iircessaiy, in .iddition to the usual 
tebtimuuial Nor docs the counter signa- 
ture of tlie Bishop, if a person comes from 
another diocese, remove this necewily on 
the part of the Bishop who it to graiJt the 
licence. When a Bisliop vouotersigns a 
ti 
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testimonial for a curate, who removes to 
another diocese, he bears testimony to the 
credit of ^le subsenbers, not to the ortliu> 
doxy of the curate, whom he does not exa- 
mine. At least, such an examination, on 
such occasions, is very unusual. And tes> 
tiniony to the credit of the siihscribers, in 
mcie matters of ppittwn,, can amount to 
nothiii;^ nioi'c than tiiis, that thf*y would 
not as.serr what they liehevrd to be talse. 
But as they may he wislaittn in their be- 
lief, and no coiinler-.signatiiie can wariant 
their intalhbiJity, an examination by the 
Bishop who h to grant the licence, is no 
mark of disrespect either to the clergy 
who subset ibe the testimonial, or to the 
Bishop who countersigns it. Nor must we 
foi^et, that their testimony to doctrine, is 
meic negative testimony : it goes only as 
tar as they know. Surely then, when a 
Bishop IS requiied to d<>c*iarc that he fully 
confides in the sound doctrine of a curate, 
he may be pci nutted, without offence lo 
any one, to satisfy lnMhe!f\ that he does 
not make this soleiiin declaration, without 
good reason. When a candidate applies 
for holy orders, he hi iugs to the Bishop a 
siiuiUr testimonial ; and if he comej fioni 
another diocese, a similar coiinter-signatuic 
from the Bishop of that diocese. But even 
with such a testimonial, and such a coimter 
sigiiatiiie, he cannot he oidaiiicd wit/tonl 
ejcamitwtwu. Yet no one is offeuded with 
such examination; and no one questions 
the power of a Bishop to reject a candi- 
date, if, with all his testimonials, he is 
touiul deficient, either in learning or doe- 
tiiiie. Blit the canon requites an exami- 
nation, as well as on the licensing of ru- 
idtcs, as on conferring holy "ordeis. For 
the hccnsiiig of curates i'* not nicie matter 
«tf form; it is attended with a sciioiiN le- 
bpoiisihility ; and il a curate is licensed, 
who delivers doctiines inconsistent with 
those of the Kstahlished Church, the Bi- 
sjiop who grants the licence, is aiiswerahlc 
tor the propagation of those doctrines. 
It is true, that Jiidiops may be mistaken, 
as well as the inferior clergy : but in acts 
fui which they are themselves respmisihle, 
they must exercise their own Judgment to 
the best of their own ability." Chaigc, 
p. — ‘ 26 , note. 

The result of the whole is this : 
that a Bishop has an iindoiibtetl 
right to cjcamine, not only before 
4 )rclination, but also before he in- 
stitutes to a benefice, or licenses to 
a piracy ; and if is absurd to im- 
'pute any illegal act to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, unless we arc pre- 


pared to slicw that under the pre- 
tence of an examination, he has 
really required subscription td new 
articlq^ of faith. His adversaries 
haS^e asserted that this is the fact; 
but they have not condescended to 
furnish us with ]>roof ; and we are 
at libcuty thendbre to take leave of 
tills part of Ihc subject by putting 
a short aii(4 simple question to Mr. 
Wilson and his coadjutors. Will 
an incumbent of their religious sen- 
timents employ a curate of the 
Bisliop of i'eterboroiigli’s religious 
sentiments or of oins] If such a 
pel son should be strongly recom- 
mended to them, will they not an- 
swer, have they not answtied again 
and again, ^ The young man is un- 
objectionable in point of learning 
and morals, but his views are not 
scriptural ; he is ilot cpialitied to 
teach the Gospel^ for ho dues not 
understand it ; we dare not i^ntrust 
the *.soiils of our people to his care 
That is to say, he may subscribe 
the Articles as readily and as con- 
scientiously as any C'alvinist in tin* 
country, and still fail to convince 
a Calvin istic incumbent of his coiii- 
pcteiice. Why then should the 
mere act of snb.se liption convince 
the Bishop of the diocesa I and if 
the Bishop be iiiiconviiiced, is he 
not legally and morally at liberty to 
say so ] 

From this tedious iiivestigaliuri of 
the legality, we now proceeil tlie 
thi-ological part of the question, of 
which our view must necessarily 
be siipcrticial ami cursory, since 
** Episcopal Iniioxatiori'’ alone would 
involve us in all the sopliistcry and 
my sticisiii of the doctrine of Calvin. 

The Bishop's (Questions are divided 
into nine chapters, coiiceriiuig, I. 
Redemption by Jesus Christ : II. 
Original Sin: 111. Free-Will ; IV. 
Jnstitication, 1. in reference i‘o ever- 
lasting salvation ; 2. in reference to 
its cause; B. in reference to, the 
time when it takes place ; V. Ever- 
lasting Salvation . VT. Prcdestina- 
lion*.' VII. Regeneration: VIII. Re- 
novation: IX. The Holy Trinity. 
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The Questions are in number 
eighty-seven : and hence it is in- 
terred that the Bishop has added 
to the Articles, as if each Article 
comprised but one single uinlivid^d 
proposition, or :is if in an examina- 
tion, founded upon the Articles, one 
question only could he asked upon 
one article. 

Of the nhw chapters iu ^hicli these 
queAtioDS afe contained, fivS uie on the 
name siibjertji, which the Church ot‘ Eii|;' 
land has defiux^d in her Thiity-ninc Ar- 
ticles: VIZ. Oritninal 8111, Free Will, Justi- 
fication, FiedestiiMtioii, and the tfuly 
Tiinil3'. On the otlier /oicr i*ha|>tei&, viz. 
Recleiiipliou by Je^ns Christ, eveihisitin^ 
Salvation, Rej^eneratioii or the New Biitii, 
and Rl novation, the Chinch ol‘ Kn^hiiid 
has iiu Ai tides. It evnlciit ihcMi, that 
his Lordship coiKiders the 'riiirfj-iiine 
Ai tides rA'/rc/or .is to tlieii iiiiiiiher and 
subjects : and nut only so, but deficient 
in clearness and tpMspienity. If he dues 
not, why does lie iiiaki* additional Articles r 
And why docs he liuni; forward subjects, 
ill a new form and iiiaiinoi, which shi* has 
already defined r Kis EonNiip cvidi^ntly 
thinks that the Tliiriy-mne Articles, .is 
they are at picscnt constructed, aie ?//- 
for the pin poses fur which they 
wcrc luteiidod : .iiid tlicrefore attempts 111 
his nine ihapteis, to supply their de- 
ficiency both ill niimber mid deal ness. 
Hut it his Loidsiiip’s Ai tides, which aie 
on the same siibjecl.'«< as seme of the 
'I'liiity-iiiii^ Articles of the t'hiireh of 
Fn^l.iiid, at^rec with them, then I would 
contend they are altoi'ether nnnfwssartf : 
.ind if the} differ fiom tlnmi, then £ would 
hope, tlial he himself w'oiild admit, that 
they oiii^hl to be 1 ejected. And as to the 
addiltoiial Articles, wlieii did the Cliiiich 
of Kii^iand aiithoiize and empower Hishup 
Maish to make Iheiii^ Wiieii did Convo- 
cation employ him upon a work ot such 
iiiipoitauce and iiia^ijitiide ? Ami what 
ii;;ht or aiitlioiity has he to impost them 
upon oAieis,'* 14 . 

it is ill this style iiiul bpirit ihut 
Mr. Wilson introduces liis ** Ue- 
maiks upon the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s £ighty-foiir Questions 
and it wus reserved for his ingenuity 
to discover that tlie Church of 
Kri^land has no articles ' upon lle- 
deniption by Jesus Christ, everlast- 
ing Salvation, Regeiicratit>ii, and 
Keuovatioii, and that a chuicli* has 


stood for 250 years without a formal 
recognition of these fuiidanieiital 
doctrines, witiiout publicly profess- 
ing lledemplioii us tlie foUiid.itiou, 
and everlasting Salvation as the end 
and object of our faith and hope. 
Is it thus that the genuine sons of 
the Church undertake her defence, 
by prochiiniing her deliciency in the 
most essential articles ? And is it 
thus that tliey maintain that the 
Articles should be subscribed in 
their ** plain and full im^aniiig,'' in 
their literal and graninratical 
sense?” The Layman has nol suf- 
fered Mr. Wilson’s lenient y to escape 
without the detection ami tiie re- 
proof which it descives: and he 
will probably be persiiadtMl to read 
a;Mni tlie foriiiii lanes of our ('liurch, 
bidbre lie \eiituies to n'peat the 
assertion, that upon such and sueh 
doctiiiies “ the ('hiirch has no arti- 
eles.** The second and the thiiiy- 
hrst Arlicle treat of RiUtinptiou: 
the i^Cverifh Aitiide proposes ever- 
lasting IJfc to mankind by Christ ; 
Ihu eighth Article recognizes the 
three Cieeds, of which the Athu- 
nasiaii Creeil distinctly s}ieaks of 
what “ IS iiecessarv to everlasting 
Salvation the sev«‘iitceiith speaks 
ot bntigiii^ men by £ Inist to crer- 
lasting Salvation ; aiid tlie eigli- 
teeiitb ill its very title or heading is 
“ Of atlaihiiig etinial Salvation 
The niiilh Arliele treats of liege- 
neratiou in two sepaiate clauses, in 
one of which ft net is in the f^aiiii 
Articles is translated hy bapthvd in 
the English, and the ductiliie i^s 
turther l.iid down in ihe liftcenth 
and 1weiit>'fonrlli Arlicit is Mr. 
Wdsoii's subterfuge in the pr<*teuee, 
that the Church h.is no Articles ex- 
pressly hcadeii or enitlh'd “ Of 
Redemption hy Jei*us Christ, dec. i" 
Even this pretence will tail him in 
r^‘spect of eternal Salvation, the 
title of the eighteenth Article. 

It is won hy of remark, that Mr. 
Build, 111 his Sermon, p. requires 
the exhibilioii, in the sermons^ ^nd 
iniiiistry of the clergy, of three great ^ 
iuiKlaiireiilul doctriiK'b, iiainelv, 

G 2 . 
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The total ruin of man by sin, ‘ with- 
out any spark’ of goodness in him ; the 
rcbtoratioiif of iiidii, biinply by taitli in a 
crucified Savionr, by wliidi he ib lein- 
stated ill tiic divine fuvDiir } and the 
iieratioii of man’s n.ilure, not ineiely by 
the out w aid bi)i;ii, but by the reception of 
the thiiiji' biunified, liie leiiewiiij; of his 
soul ill h(»liiiebA, by the oper.ition of the 
Holy (ihobt. IVliatever may hec:oine oi 
the other <loi trines ol ;;race, in our ealcii- 
latiuii, can it lie said, that the Gospel of 
^race is preached, wlieii thcbC thiee at 
least are not inipficitly, and pointedly, and 
pcrscveriiif!>ly insisted on :*’* P. ;>9. 

And tiie uutliui* of Kpiscopnl iniio- 
Vi'itioii agrees with him : 

** If any hold but iininan depravity, na- 
tive inability, rt'gciicrfJiuu by the Holy 
Spirit, faith us the i;ilt ot (rod, and jiistili- 
cation by failli alone — he ha.s out tiieiid- 
sliip, our approbation, and our piuyeis.'* 
P. XV. 

Thus rege Herat ion, one of thoM* 
doctriiirs, witlumt iubistiiig upon 
which, the (.iospci of grace is not 
preuchtMl ; nml \>hich he lhal liohl- 
eth, is entitled to tht* frieiul*^hip, 
approbation, and (irayers of lus hre- 
tiircii ; is, neve li he less, ojk' of the 
doctrines, upon wliieli INIr. Wdson 
pTonouiices, that the Church has 7io 
Articles. Siieli disagrceiiieiit will 
appear in nuincroiib instances in the 
present cont roversy. 

The Ihshop’s tirst elin|)tcr is upon 
Rodcriiption by Jesus Christ/’ 
Wc recite the fourth and fifth <|ues- 
tions, adding two questions from the 
sixth chapter, which remo\e every 
doubt concerning the Hisiiop’s iiieiin- 
iiig. 

4. If then ( ill i'll dud foi all men, 
and God is wiliiiig that all men should ho 
saved ; must not they wlm fail of satva- 
tion, fad thioiiLdi their own fault:' 

“■ Does it not then behove ns to iii- 
qntre into the terms of our redemption, 
that we may Icain to do what is neersNuiy 
on oiir parts, towaids the obtaining of 
cvei lasting salvation^ 

C. v. 9. 11. Is not then the peitoiin- 
ance of good woiks a condition of evcila»l- 
vlvatioii, though not of jiistifientioii ? 

12. Arc conditions of salvation in- 
compatible with the doctiinc, that salva- 
tion IS the free gift of God f or must wc 


not rather coneliide fiuni the very circum- 
stance, that on the part of God the gift is 
/ice, ho may annex to the oiler, wliutcvui 
condition^ he thinks proper to pre- 
"CiJbe 

The iiitrodiictioii iif the word 
ierms^ or conditions, culls forth the. 
old exception : 

Now ‘ ti^ ms of rvdvmptiut is an iiii- 
seiiptiiial phiMsf, Iheic no such word as 
terms in the Script me; iniieh less can w^ 
find the phrase, ‘ terms o/' I'ediwptioti.' 
Blit not to insist upon tins, it is eleai , that 
ledcmplioii is eonfuiiiided w’llh vvcrlastmf* 
salvation, in the iiitli Uiiestioii; whereas, 
accuiding to the title of the chapter, and 
the first (Question, it ought to Inive been 
ronfincd and rofened solely to \\\e death 
ofChiist. 1 meieiy give tiiis as a piooi 
of iiiariuiacy and amlngiiity.” Wilson, 
p. bO, :J1 . 

There is neither ^imicciinicy noi 
aiiihigiiity in the Bisho)f s language ; 
ami so far from its lieiiig (dear, that 
llodeinptiuii is confounded with 
everlasliiig salvation, in tlie fifth 
Question, tiiey aio expressly and 
pHCticulariy distinguished. We liavc 
been nMlcciu(‘(l Jrnli/ by the grace 
ofCiod, \Yitiiout reiuleririg, <ir hav- 
ing it ill our power to render, any 
thing, its the price and ])urcliasc of 
our ivdempticm : hut to tins redemp- 
tion, giatuiloiis upon his }>art, (iod 
hath duiie\ed certain terins or con- 
ditions, upon which, not for whieli, 
he hath made us accepted, ami ac- 
ceptable. To object that terms is 
not a St iiptural phrase, is as puerile 
as it would lie to object, that the 
(ircek 'I'estanieiit is mil written in 
Kiiglish, Ol that the Bible is not a 
iiuMtcrn sysl(*ni of theology: lint fl'** 
Ui.shop^s arguimmt, amt the terms 
upon which he insists, ari’ found 
2 Coi.\. IB; ui whieh the .Vposile 
allirins, timi (’hiist “ died for all; 
that they which live, should not 
henceforth live unto theiiiaelyes, but 
unto liini who died for tiieiii, and 
rose again.” The^e words, in mo- 
dern language, would be called* the 
terins ol our redemption: and the 
lay Plan shows the coincidence upon 
this siihjt ct, in the language ot Bi- 
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shop Marsh, with that of Bishop 
Buriu^t ; whom Mr. Wilson, upon 
another occasion, approves, as 
strongly sis Mr. in his A}>- 

peiulix, coiideiuiis. !\lr. WiRiuii'psir- 
sues ills iir«;uiiieiit : 

“ But by ‘ terms of redomptioii,’ his 
lordship most probably means terms of 
eoerfastiu^ satrnlfoii ; and it ^ill be most 
readily jy anted to him, that wit limit holt- 
ness both of heart and lite, a man cannot 
obtain cvei'lastim; salvation; but even then 
his holiness does not Mi KiT it.** Wilson, 
p. li'S, 

There is nothing in the Bishop’s 
iaiip;iKige, no iuacciinicy or ainlii> 
guity, wliich jnstiiics this iiiipiita- 
tioir; nothin^ wliicdi a plain man 
may not, if ho wUl both understaiul 
ami approve. Kven tn^ms of ever- 
lastimx salvation, llic phr*isc wliirli 
Mr. Wilson sceiiia disposed to ap- 
prove, is not, acconliii^ to his own 
conce|)iion, o. si'iiptural expression ; 
nor docs it, uceordinpf to the author 
of Bpisc'opul Innovation, cohtaiii a 
soniidor or nioic wholesome doc- 
trine. 

“ Wi'icar iiol to say then, in aiiawer to 
tills extiaoidiiiaiy qiiefttioii,'’ feap. v. cpi. 
1‘2.) “ that coiutifions ol salvation,** in Ins 
lordship's meaning of apalitions, aitj nt- 
feily ‘ incompatible with the doetiine, 
that salvation is llir /iee snti ofCiod.’ It 
would indeed mix the two dispensations 
of haw mid 6'nsyie/,aiid destroy the proper 
cliaraeter of liutli. 

‘‘ (’'onditimi'', moieovci, arc ahsohitidy 
iiiroiisi'tleiit with the dksion of God, iii 
lAir jnitifiration and salvation, 

“ t)ur C’liiireh stamps this spsfrni of 
worixs with the brand of infamy.* * Kpise. 
Innov. p. 6'v;. 

'Hiere is a lon^ par.i{;;i'iipli in p. 
Git which introduces l!ie answer to 
the Bishop's question: the editors 
of the (iiristian Ciiiardian may be 
thankful for our forbeauincc, in not 
circulatiiitr, in nn known quarters, 
this extraordinary speciinrn of thco; 
logical bufloonery. 

The Bishop’s second chapter is 
on Original Sin ; the first and third 
questions arc : 

1. Did the fall of Adam produrc such 
an effect oii his poati'iity, that.* mankind 
became a iiiabb of mere coiinptiou, or of 


abholute or entire depravity ? Or is the 
effect only s'ncli, that we aie very far gone 
fiom oiii;iiial iighteoiisness, and .of oiir 
owfi natine iiuliiud to evi>?ft 

.i. ll.is not the feqneiit ;i>|Ktition of 
tl.L doeiini!', that weaie not far gone 
liuiii ii»liiLOU:tnesb, but .11 e iiotliin;* better 
than a inabb ut meie coiruption and ilcpra- 
vity, a leiideney to •debtroy all sense of 
virtue 01 moral f^uodnesb?*’ 

Il is not a very liberal or ingenu- 
ous remaikofMr. Wilson, 

I fear Ins loidsbip’s intention is, as fai 
as in linn lies, to low<'r the doctiine helom 
the standaid whirli oiir Church lias adopt- 
ed; fui if not, why, 111 the third question, 
does he leave out the impfirtant word 
* VJ.KY,* and put in only ‘ tai i*onn from 
ii^hleousiiess Thi»* exi'ates my fears ami 
MispuMons, that his lordship wishes to lower 
the doctrine below mir aiithoriKed bland- 
aid.*’ Wilson, p. :V?. 

Till* Bisliop in his first question, 
quotes the words of llie Article, and 
by that ([notation annuls the infer- 
ence from the omission of the w’ord 
fYV 7 / in the Brd question: it would 
be as conclusive rensoniug to ask ; 
•Why, if he did mean to lower the 
doctrine, did he not omit the word 
ill the first question. The author of 
the legality of tlie questions, pre- 
tends, that the Bislio]) “aims his 
w'capoiis against a iiuaintund repre- 
hensible mode ol cxpressiuii,” and 
adds 111 a note, that 

After the nio*<t minute inqniiy iL does 
not nppc'.ir that the eypre^'^ion of mm 
bung a ^ mass of eoriiiption,' in ronse- 
qucnce of the fall is used by any of the 
clergy, so that his LooUiip's motive hi 
iiiriotliiciiig it sefin« to he grounded on a 
iiiibappielit'iiMon.” P. ‘J7, • 

The Bishop may however have 
lead what e.a-aped the miiuite in. 
quiry of this writer, that Mr. Scott, 
in his Reiuavks on the Befutation of 
('alviuisin, p, J 2 , asserts tliat “ the 
(.'alviiiistb do indeed iiiamtaiii, tliat 
fallen man is an iiiiuiixed, incorrigi- 
ble mass of pollution and depravity,*^* 
so that the Bishop's only tiiisappre. 
Iieiision consists in mistaking pollu- 
lion and dcpravilt/ for corruption. 
This ‘ f[iiaint and reprehensiine mode 
of expression* is, however, so far 
fiom exciting the censure of Mi, 
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Wilson, and the author of Episcopal 
Innovation, that they proceed to 
vindicate it by the citation of pa- 
rallel passa^^s from the Iloiiiilicd. 
The doctrine might ha\e been safely 
left to the general and iiidoiiiiite ex- 
pressions of the ninth article, with- 
out deviating into extremities which 
have no warrant of sacred authority, 
or referring to texts which apply to 
particular cases, and nut to the ge- 
neral condition of mankind. 

The Bishop’s third chapter is on 
Free-will. This is a doctrine upon 
which modern Calvinists do not or- 
dinarily insist so earnestly as upon 
other points of the controversy: it 
is nevertheless discussed at very con- 
siderable length by Mr. Rudd, Mr. 
Wilson, and the author of K]iiscopal 
liiiiovatioii. 

The Bishoj), by an uncommon, and 
as it appears to us, an erroneous in- 
terpretation of 2 Cor. iii. 17. brings 
that text to bear upon the subject 
of Free-wdI; ami atlbrds Mr. Wil- 
son an opjiortuiiity of escaping from 
the real question, and of enjoying,, 
ail easy but utiim[»ortaiit triiiiiipli. 

The Bishop's tirst question upon 
justification is : 

Does not the Church of Unc'land dts- 
tOfgM/A/f justification from evol].l^rllI^ sal- 
vation 

Mr. Wilson :ippro\es of this dis- 
tinction; hilt he chooses to suppose 
that the Bishop has endeavoured to 
prove its reality, not by the ques- 
tions themselves, whieh atford a 
distinct and niiaiiswerahje urgii- 
meut; but by a note atiixed to one of 
tlieiii, which is an elucidathni, m»t a 
proof. We notice the circiiiii'itaiice 
on two accounts ; tirst, heeaiise it 
shews the weakness of Mr. Wilson's 
cause ; and secondly, becuiise it 
may serve, when contrasted with 
the following sentences from Epis- 
oipal Innovation to prove the in- 
consistency of the BisliopV^, advei- 
^aries. 

** Hi} l^oidship could not luve iindci* 
taken a more dilliciilt task, than to prove, 
that* thi Church of EntjUnd distiiigiiibhes 


* justi/ieatifm from everlasting ssJvation, 
For though a critic may make some dis- 
tinction between them, it is remarkable, 
that the ('Ihiireh frequently makes none. 
Not only does the Ciiurch unite jiisilifiea- 
cation^aiid .salvation, and make them coii- 
sequent links iii the same ehain, and cver- 
inure mention them in the same connection, 
but in some cases she absolutely identifies 
and considers them as one and the same 
tlijiig.'* p. ar. 

“ First, we shall prove that they are 
^’OT SEPAHATCif but UNiTi'i), add after- 
wards shew that they are obtain £U in the 
same way. 

Justification and salvation are liy our 
Churcli united. In tlie ('atechisin, she 
speaks of the same cliararter as beiiis: at 
the same time a ‘ member of Christy a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaveum* In the baptismal nificc she piays 
to God for the haptizcfl, ‘ that he will 
grant them remission of their sins, the 
blessing of eternal life, ainl make Iht'in 
partakers of his ereilastinjr hini^donu* 
Qiieiy, w'ill not his Lordsliij;^ call this * tau." 
toloiiyT*' P.2*). 

** Justification mid salvation me idsn- 
Tirirn.” Ibid 

The 6%Mrc/i never scpurafw, biitalwa>s 
unites them.” P, 

On tlic extract from the Calf*- 
chisni, and the aecoinpanying cotn- 
ineiit, it is obvious to remark, that 
although the baine eliaracter or per- 
son is at the same time a mciiiher of 
Cliiist, and an iiih(>ritoi of the king- 
tioin of heaven, these charac'iers or 
titles do also refer to diffeient periods 
of lime. A Chrislif'iii in viitiie of 
Ills hat>tism, is made a member of 
Christ, and is actually in possession 
uf Cliurcli-niembership : he is alsii 
in virtue of his ba|)tisi]i an inheritor, 
hut he is not actually in possession 
of his hiheritaiice of the kingdom of 
heaven, for the heir in possession 
ceases to he an heii : the same dis- 
tiiietion is made hy the apostle, that, 
we being or having been justitied, 
might be made ytyu^tba. 
heirs according to the hope of eter- 
nal life. There is an obliquity and 
perverseness in the quotation trom 
the baptismal office, which is not 
often paralleled, never suipassed. » 

“ She pi avii for the baptized, th.it he 
will grant, tliem iciui.sbioii of their sius, the 
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blessing of eternal life, and to make them 
partakers of bis cvcrla«>tiiig kingdom/' 

kf sentences of the Liturgy arc 
thus to be detached, and thus to be 
consolidated, what is the'Vloelrine 
which the Liturgy may not be 
l>roug1it to prove. “ She prays for 
the bapthed.'" The only wonls of 
the quotation^ which arc a prayer at 
all, are.those in uliicl^ the Church 
prajs not for the baptised, but tor 
the iinbaptixed ; that ** he coining 
to thy holy baptism may receive re- 
mission of his sins by spiritual re- 
general ion.” The following words, 
placed together with tln*se hot ween 
inverted eoininas, ns though they 
were part of a coiitiniions sentence, 
and intended to shew that justilica- 
tion and everlasting sulxation arc 
united, are part of the hortatory 
coniment iipcA the Cbispid, in wliicli 
the congregation are instructed not 
to floubt, but 

“ IvaniPstly believe, that he (ChrJHt) will 
favoiiiahly ii‘reive this present infant, that 
he will enibiaee him with the aims of his 
nieiey, that he will !!i\e him the blessing 
of etcinaLlife, and make Inin partaker of 
his evcrlustini; kiii&;<]oni.'’ 

Is it by this perversion and new 
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modelling of the Liturgy, that the 
writers in the Christian Guardian, 
f]ua]ify themselves to c«>rideniu the 
doctrine which they oppose, as a 
“ bystciii whose very foundation is 
laid upon the supposition of that 
being tine, wliicli, is so manifestly, 
so deinoiislrably erroneous?” Is U 
thus that they are qualilied to de- 
clare in favour of their own produc- 
tions “ that there is not found in 
our language so coiiipielc an answer 
ill so short ii compass ?” Or are they 
not rather disqualified at once and 
for ever from lioJding the pen of the 
critic and the coiitroverbiulist, when 
error.s so manifest are siitfered to 
appeer wiilioui detection or correc- 
tion from the editor or his eorres- 
poiideiils, and to be rqmblished in a 
separate edition, without aiiiend- 
iiieut, but not without a kind of 
otKcial commendation. 

** She prays to God for the baptized, 

* tliat lie will grant them reniissioD of their 
sins, the blessing of eteinal life, and make 
them partakers of his evci lasting kingdom.* 
Query, — will not his Lordship call tiiia 

* tautology f* *’ ! ! ! 

(To be continued,) 
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Society Jor Promoting Christian 
, Knowledge, 

ThtraetK front the litport of the 
(ieneral JJistricl Committee of the 
Koith of Scotland, in Connection 
with the Society for promoting 
Ckt isiian Knowledge, 

Among the Members of the Bpiseopai 
(Miiireh 111 Scittland it hart long been iiidU 
tci of legiet, that, while they witnessed 
around them ,i general and increasing zeal 
for a more extensive disscmiiutioii of re- 
ligion! knowledge, the means adopted by 
the vaiious Societies which have of late 
years been r’stablishcd for this purpose, 
arikhongii in many lespects deserving of 
their coiiimeiidritioii, were, in their opinion, 
scarcely adequate to Uie cud proposed. Tt 
appeared to them that, however dAiiable, 
nay ncee^Jsary it doubtless is, that every 


iiirlividiMl t'^iristi.iii, of eompetent educa- 
tion to piofit by its peiiisal, slioiild be in 
possession of a Itiblc, winch they justly 
consider as tlic only infallible record of 
the Hi vine will, yet soinetliing more iwas 
necessaiy to give due cilect to this acfpii- 
sitiun. I'hcy believed that even amidst 
all the Mipeiior knowledge and disceiti- 
nieiit of this refmetl age, there might many 
be fomid, who, like the Ethiopian eunuch, 
although possessed of the icvealed word of 
God, nil being asked, ^ ITnileistandest thou 
what thou readest r' must yet have replied, 

^ if endued with erpial candour and humility, 
* How can 1 , except some mail should 
guirie me r* Tlic J^ible, they are sensible, 
is frerpieiitly in the hands of those who 
cannot coinpreheiid its full import; and, 
fioni the various and discoi dant 'Opinions 
held by those numerous sects into which 
the Christian world is unhappily divided, 
they have too much ground to apprehend 
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that many * that are unlearned and un- 
atable wrest the Scriptures unto their own 
debtrnction/ Aecordinffly, nlthoiifi^litlirie 
were many Associations ioriiM-d in vurions 
parts of the coiiiitiy, havni:; loi then ob- 
ject a more ample supply, to tlie puuiei 
classes, of the incstimahic trciiMiic of the 
divine word, yet the conscientious Episco- 
palian felt aiixioiiS' that to this, which of 
itself was coiifos^edty no mean boon, 
should he added, if possible, at least, to 
those of hi*i own coiiiiiiunion, the iiieans of 
perfectly iindershitidiiig what is read ; lie, 
therefoic retrained fioiii ^iviuj* his coun- 
tenance to sncli Associations, until he. 
should find sniiie one of the many, To 
which his paTiona^e was solicited, that 
would give cmii]»lete effect to his wishes/* 
P. X 

It was accord injrly dctoriiiiiicd, 
after innhire dcliljeralion, and wilh 
the approbiilLoii of tlic llisliops of 
the TSoilhcrii Districts, lluita Dis- 
trict I’oiiuiiilU'C of tlic Sock t> for 
proiiiotin;;; Christian Knowledge 
should he foiined, and a consi- 
derable iiunibcr of new inenib«!rs 
having been eh'cfed by the parent 
Society, the following rules were 
adopted at a (roiierul Meeting held 
at Aberdeen, on the *2 1st of April, 
1811 ). 

“ First, — That the Society for proinot- 
sng C'Inistiaii Knowledge, having foi more 
than a criitury, exleiisive.lj , zculoiisly, and 
successfully contributed to the knowledge 
and practice of the Chiistiaii rvlieion, is 
justly entitled to general giatitiide and 
suppoi t. 

“ Secondly, — That the sanction of the 
Rishops of Koss, Moray, Diinkeld, and 
Aberdeen, having been obtained, with a 
▼ifow to increase the means of its cxcltion^, 
and to co-operate in the. prosecution of the 
several objects proposed by the Society, a 
District Comuiittee be now established 
for the said Dioceses, in confoiniity with 
the Rules and Oideis of the Soiiety/* 
P. 6. 

Lord Viscoiiiit Arbuihnot was re- 
quested to accept the oHice of Pie^ 
sideiit, and the Right Rev. Ri.shop 
Macfurlaiie of lluss and Argylc, 
Biahup Jolly of Moray, Bishop 
Tor*' of Duiikcld, and Bishop Skin- 
ner of Aberdeen, together with 
#brec lay members of the Society 
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out of each diocese, were appointed 
Vice-Presidents. 

“ These Rcsoliitioii:} were prinle*F and 
put in circulation thioughout the District, 
and & considerable ai cession of Members 
to the Society, as well as to the Committee, 
followed in the eoiii'he uf the siiniiner ; so 
that from the support which the measure, 
was likely to iucei\e among Episcopalians, 
the i'oniniittee were induced to establish 
a Dopositoiy Hfir the Books and Tracts of 
the Society in Abeidcen, as the most cen- 
trical situation : and at their Qiiai lerly 
Meeting in Novcinbei, an nider for 
BoukvS, to the extent of 14s. 7d. was 
forwarded to Bartlett’s Buildings , and 
('atulogiies of the Books to be had from 
the Depository weie cii ciliated among the 
Mcmbeis along with tlie Society^ Repoit 
for 181U." P. 9. 

The Society ha\liig recently print- 
ed an edition of 201)0 copies of the 
Book of Coiiinioii Prayer in (iaclic, 
iitid several of their ti^acls being also 
printed in that laggiiage, the Dis- 
trict Comuiittee was requested to 
take*' charge of the same, and to 
direct the distribution of tlie uholc 
ill such manner as they might deem 
expeilient, and it was coiisccpiently 
resolved to 

Sell one half of the whole impression of 
the Gaelic Prayer Rook at Is. 6d. each 
copy, one fourth of (lie whole impression 
at 3s each, ami to distribute the' remainder 
giatiiitoiisly.** P. l3. 

At the Qiiaiterly Meeting in May, it 
was abo resolved, that the ('ominitteo em- 
power the Clergyman of each congregation 
lespertivcly to employ such respectable 
agents as they tlimk proper for the sale of 
the Society's temporary and occasional 
Tracts, and upon the allowance granted by 
the Society. A request was likewise di- 
icrted to be made to the Clergy who arc 
Members of the Committee to t^iakc a 
collection in their i cspoctive chapels, for 
the funds of the Committee, befoie the last 
Sunday in July. These collections have 
accorilingly taken place in most of the 
ehapels, and amount, at tins date, to 

Us. Id. 

Through the kindness of the <ti listers 
of St. Andiew's Gliapel, Aberdeen, the 
Cominitlt c h.is been oiiablt'il, not only to 
hold ibeir inecting*;, but c\bo to estab'^sh 
tbi'ir Depository of the Society's Jlooks 
and Tiacts in the Vestry Room of that 
chap^f, where regiilar attendance is given, 
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every U^i-ilnesday and Friday, after morn- 
iiijjr praxt^rs, to receive applications fur 
books. .Specimens aic there kept. Tor the 
iiinpca'tioii of the siibsrnbrrsf of <’hiiosl all 
the Pr.iyi'r Rouks, Xi‘\v I'eata- 

nients, ami other Hooks ami 'M'set* atl- 
niitteil on tlie list of the .Society fur pio- 
inotin^ Chiistian Kiioxvledi'e : and for 
xrhatpvci cannot he iiiinieili<iiel> supplied 
fioni the llepository the Secrflaiie'i send 
a request to HiirtleH\ Ijinldings, homlon, 
whence it js leceivcd in Al^erdceii within 
a very few weeks. The benefits lesiiltiiiv 
fiuin this depaitnient of the Conirml tee's 
pious labours aic beeooiiii;; daily inoic oli> 
xious, as the excellency of the .Society's 
pnhiications is made innie kr.o\«>n to tlm 
iiieinberSy and to the country at l.ir^e. 
Since the Depositoiy xxas opened, in l)e> 
ccinher l.ist, the demand has been xeiy 
coiisideidble. as.)pp<>dis fiu ii the foitowiii;; 
statement of its di.sti ihutioii 

liihit***, Psalter.s, and '1 esiauieiits 10 1 

l*ia>er-Hooks 3‘J4 

Hoiiml and llalt>buund Hooks. .l.SOr) 

StiK'hed Tiac^s ?.*70 

Aiiti-infidel do 

• - 

Tot.al HiIde.s,tS:i*. Pr.ivfM Books, / 
and other Jiouks and Tracts. . S * 

P. i.\ 

flxeliT Dhltici Committee. 

Tlic Anmxei'sary ol‘ the r.xeter Branch 
of the Society for i’loiiiotiii^ Cuiisti.iii 
Kiiowlfdue, x\Ms held lieic on Tlnii%d.i} 
1.1S1. T'le. SOI vice at tin* c.itlicdidl w.is 
alteiideil liy a most iiiinieioiis .uid teq>e€!t< 
able coiijrei;.xtioii, to lead and witness the 
devotions of about itOO cliildien, fioiii 
the sex'cral Kpiscopal Schools of this c'ltx. 
It was a "land and beantiriil spectacle. An 
excellent sermon for the occasion, was well 
dcliveicd by the Kev. C'h.’iiieollur Johiies, 
Arc1ide.icon of Barnstaple. 'J'lic doiialioii 
plates wore held by Laily \eklaiid, Mis. 
Tiicklield, Mis. Fnlfoid, and Mrs. Howell, 
supported by .Sir William Pole, Sir Walter 
Roberts, C'olonel riilford, Dr. Fistier, Mr. 
Lyoii,^ Kev. Piebeinlary Oxii.iin, Rev. 
W. Stabback, and tiie Rev. J. M. Oi- 
ly ns ; and tlic coUcctiuns anianiitcd to 
J0.3/, 4#. l^f/. The moinbeis of the .so- 
ciety proceeded from the cathodial to the 
Oiiildliall, wiiero the Rev. (‘iiancellor 
.Tohnes liaviij" taken tiic chair, and piayeis 
bein" >aid, he piocceilcd to read to the 
inccting tilt! t ommiltees repoit of the pro- 
ceedings of the past yeai. It conimeiires 
x^h coii"i.itiilatiiig the fi lends of the Na- 
tional thiurcii on the almost total disper- 
sion of :i cloud XX Inch last year bung ovei 
their cause, andsliiick at therooaof gU 
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revealed relii'lon. The dcstrnrtion of every 
thing x’dliiable and sacred in this country 
xvas threatened, abotil tlir time of tlie last 
annual meeting, by th.'it inovt^leollv of ail 
weapons, the ei.uliiMtioii of the religions 
principle out of the land, by iiie.iPb ot the 
disseinin.ition of iiifidtl Ir.iets. 'I he Paiciit 
.Society bid iMi^ed a shield agaiiis* tlio'-e 
poisoned uiiows, by ^niqilyiiig tlndr fi l- 
luxv roiiiitiyiiien with sneli seasonable 
compciiclia of the evidence, doctrines, and 
precepts of Clii isti.iiiity, as, undei tiio di- 
vine blessing, b.xve gone far towaids stay- 
ing the plague among tin* people, 'i'tic 
distribution cif tiit'M* tiaefs thiuiigli the 
diocese, has fuMiiod a proiiiirient part of 
the labours of the committee during the 
last year, I*iit tlie. iepoit(Ms snzgesi, that, 
tlioiigli a view of oiir ii'bgioiis sf.ite in tins 
paitiriil.ir, athotNa fan gioniid of rejoie- 
iiig . yet df)"'! It bold out no pretext fur 
tlie tnembeisof the society to leiiiit iii any 
degiee tiieii C'ceitions foi the holy cause 
ill which tlii'y aie engaged. Notliing baa 
or ran happen to justify a bikexv.nzn use 
of the talents eiitiiistt d to onr caie , tliere. 
are not w<in ting signs of (he times wincii 
i«‘iid«M isecess.try tlie irreatc st dih'>i lire ill 
sowing the .seeds ot civil ordei and ('iiiis- 
tiaii piety. The iininber of bocks is^nefl 
from the ib'positoiv since the last men mg 
awicmiits to 41. S Bib!(‘s, 1 H.S Tc^'-t imeiits 
and Psalteis, IKOO (; >niinoii Pr.iyei iSooks, 
and 1 111.3d bound Books .md Tracts, The 
coininiltec* appoiiiU'd loi the ensiling xeai, 
coiisiHt.s of the ibllcjuing g(‘iit!('nic>n : J.l*. 
Blunt, r.s(|. (’, B'Ovxii, Rev. C’. H (3ol- 
lyii*«. Major Dowidl, Rev. \V . l^lill'ombc, 
Fiirse, r.sq. Kdin. (f..iiiuri\ Ksq. Kev- 
P. Af. O'boine, Kev. Pieberelaiy l*obon, 
\V. Payne, Tlsq. Ue\. S. Pyle*, .iiid R. R. 
Saiidtis, f's(|. mayor. 'J'ho icpoit was 
adiipted ; and that tlie. thanks of the so- 
ci<*ly m.iy be nmveved in the iiiO’^t le- 
speeffiil and gi.iteliil terms to the lloiu 
«iiid Iliglit Rev. Dr. IVlii.iin, onr kite c‘\- 
ccllent bishop and pi evident of this .so- 
c’lety, for bis iinaluiible seivicc's, the i*oiii- 
inittee was elurged with dia'.Miig up and 
conveyance of the s.Mue xx'itli ali prissible 
levercnce and alf'clioii.--'rb‘* appniiit- 
iiieiit Ilf tile new Bishop of Lveter, Di, 
('arey, was announced at this lut ctiiig, with 
wai 111 eiilogiiinib on his Icainiug, piety, and 
many xiitiics. 

*Societj/ for the r'ropngatum of the 
CiOspet. 

Ar the (ii.(ieiul Mcc'liiig^of (his So- 
ciety, on Friday, Dec. lC*(li, (h(» 
Jloii. and Ucv. Dr. ,Sti*xxar(, ouo of 
the Society's Missioodries in Canada^ 
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^ave an interesting and higlily fa- 
vourable account of the Society’s 
progress in that country. Dr. 
Stewf^rt 1^'t Canada in August last; 
having just completed a seven 
inoiith')' jonriicv, in the course of 
whicii he liii'l visited all the new 
settled country in the Upper and 
Lower Provinces. 'Flie object at 
which he particularly aimed, was to 
persuade the Colonists of the great 
inipoitaiicc of public worship, and 
to cncouFrige and a.ssist them in 
building chiirclie.s. A fund for 
this purptise had been collected a 
short time since in Liii^land ; which 
amouKled with interest to 2,t)00/. ; 
so cHectually and ee<momically has 
this .sum been expended, that when 
Dr. Stewart left Canada, it had been 
the means of inalcrially assisting in 
the en'clion of not fewer than twenty- 
four churches. 

The Doctor usually performed 
Di\irie Service twice on Sundays, 
and frequently on other days; hcchle.s 
administering the sacrament of bap- 
ti.sm in many retired places. In his 
visits he eiuleavoured to set forth tlie 
great ad\aiila«;esoi a settled day, and 
u settled form for public worship; 
as well as the necessity of a regularly 
onlaincd minister, and a fixed place 
of worship. For the most part, 
this advice was well received; but 
there are two serious 'ditiic ill ties 
in carrying it into execution ; one 
arising from the thinness of the 
population and llieir poverty ; the 
other from the sectarian spirit which 
is too frequently to he seen. The 
fifriner ohslacle is in some degree 
removed by llic Society's grants, 
and by the fund (iiat teas just been 
mentioned ; and it is hoped that the 
same ineaMires may gradually tend 
to unite the colonists more closely 
to the Cliiirch, by proving the in- 
terest which she lakes in their wel- 
fare ; and by ]>laciiig her before 
them ill a respectable condition and 
coiispicLioii.s station. 

The result of Dr. Stewart’s oh- 
serVtnioiis on his long mission, is 
]tluit the ctrect of the Society's ope- 


rations, within the last few years, 
has been very beneficial. Its ofi'ers 
of aid have been embraced, minis- 
ters settled, and churches built in 
many ^)iac(*s. ’fhe Church of Eiig- 
laiid lias widely extended her in- 
fluence, and is r.ipidly increasing 
lier coiigregati«ms : many persons of 
difierent denoiiiiiuitions having re- 
cently united with her in worship, 
and being npw comprehended within 
her communion. To these encou- 
raging considerations. Dr. Stew'ait 
further add.s, that the number of 
new' emigrant settlers in the Canadas 
L prodigious. Upwards of 12,000 
arrived at Quebec in t!ie year 
uiid it is understood that this year 
the emigration has nut diiiiinisliLd. 
The geiieial character and di.sposi. 
tioaof these new settlers i.s that of 
industrious and sober people. They 
appear by no iiieano iiisensilile to 
the importaiif'e -of religion ; and if 
facilities of joining in its soleiiiiiities 
are v.flTordecl them, they are, for the 
most part, ready to embrace ihciii. 
But this impression cannot be ex- 
pected to last, if the people are left 
entirely to themselves; and the pro- 
gress which sectarianism as well itt 
irreligioii will iii that case make, is 
sure to increase the ditticulties of 
any future estahlishmerit oLreligioii. 

l)r. Stewart is able to adtl a very 
favourable account of the temporal 
condition of tiic settlers. Ciovern- 
liient ujipears to liave made ample 
and judicious provision for their 
wants ; and every settiemeiTt which 
he visited may be considered as 
thriving and prosperous. 

In the coiiise of his long journey, 
the Doctor visited the Mohawk vil- 
luges on the Grand lliver. The Rev. 
Ralph Lcening, the Society’s Mis- 
sionary at Aiieaster, was on a visit 
to the settlement. Divine service 
was performed, and tiie sacraments 
adiiiiiiistereclin the church whKjhhad 
bei II built for them by the late King, 
when they removed to Camula ; and 
Dr. Stewart observes, that the atten- 
tion and devotion of the Indians 
wcrc^'cmarkablcj apd their psalmody 
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peculiarly pleasing. Mr. Lceiiing 
visits tlirin several fimrs a year. 
Thcit* numbers amount to about 
‘2(»0(), aiul arrangemeuts are now 
making with the ))roviiicjal gtiscrn- 
ment to provide a fund for defray- 
ing the exjieiises of education, and 
a resHleut inissioiiary, "I'lie Cio- 
venior is anxious to forward these 
plans; and Mr. Brandy (he only 
surviving son of (he cel«*brared chief 
of (hat name, and his cousin, Mr. 
Bobert Kerr, who are acknowledged 
as Mohawk chiefs by their people, 
have lately taken up tlieir residence 
among them upon (he GiamI Hi\er. 
They lire gentlenien of good sense 
and good disposilioiis, desirous and 
capable of promo(iiig (he general 
welfare. 

Dr. Stewart eoneindes his very 
interesting ucc(iij!t(, whieh w'id l/c 
pitblisli(‘ri in the next Annual Re- 
port of the Socie(y, by ex))ressing 
a hope that his seriiees liave proved 
useful, and a deteriiiiiiatioii soon to 
resume his labours. 

Ills Grace the An-hbishopof Can- 
terbury proposed that the thanks of 
t||^ Soeiety slniuld be gi\en to Dr. 
Stewart, and (he proposition was 
uiiuijimuusly agreed to. 

OrdinatiiTn in ihv Diocese of B7w- 
ch4 sta\ 

At tiu* oidination of (lie biflliop of 
'Winchester, at Kiiiihani Cantlc, on the 
I7(li of Deccmlicr, the following gentle- 
men ^cie oidained: 

pRirsTS. — Thomas Farley, B. A. of 
Magdalen college, Oxfoidj William T. 
Haiihiiry, M.A. New eollrge, Oxfoid j 
William Lonsdale, H.A. St. John's college, 
Canibiidge; G. W. J. Chard, B.A. Tiiiiity 
college, Dxfuid. 

Dk4cons. — Alfred Sabonadicrc, B. D. 
of Geneva ; David Bvaiis, member of 
Queen’s college, Cambiidge. 

Mode and Subject of I^rann nation for 
IJob/ Ordeci, in the Diocese if Win- 
chester, 

On the tirst morning, wiitten questions 
arej^iven in Scripture history, chronology, 
customs, geography, &c. &c. to he an- 
swered in writing. 

Then one or two of the 39 Article^ are 
to be expUiiicd and proved by texts of 


Scripture, as in the « Elements of Chris- 
tian Tlieology.** 

In the evening a I^tin composition; 

Gn the vei'ond mdrniiig, rntl rore, ex- 
nniiiiiitioii rii the Gieck Testaiiiunt, with 
vaiioiis fjiifotions. 

Subjects fur Deacons , — Kleiii'^MtM of 
Chnstian Theology, ‘J vjoN. Svo. Palry’s 
Evidences of (ylniNtiaiiii}*, *2 vols. «vo. The 
Cfospels and AcN. 

— Ill addition to the nhove; 
Pearson on the Creed, i vol. -Ito. or 
« vols. 8vo. The Epistles. 

It IS rccommemied that the Gtcek Tes- 
tament he read in Valpy’s edit ion, f.S vols. 
Uvo.) with Sehleiisnei's Lexicon, 1 vols. 
hvo.) and with Elslej’s and Slarh^'s Anno- 
tations, (4 vols. Hvo ) The Bible is tlie edi- 
tion published by the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge. 

As llie mode and siilijerts of examina- 
tion are previously ascei tamed, and as so 
few books are leqiiiied, a tiioioiiLdi and ac- 
curate knowled;,e oi'tlieiii i«. expi eted ; anci 
fni tins pill pose, randidafes will (hid it ii.se< 
fill to make an anaiysiMd' iho “ Elements” 
and ** Paley and of “ IVarsou” most par- 
tiriilai ly. 

W^e'iindei stand that the same exnmina- 
tiuri IS .still letaiiied in the diocese ot Lin- 
coly. 

Consecration of Dean Chtirrh, 
fTampshire. 

The rebuilding of Ibis ehiireli has been con- 
ducted at the sole ev[)eit!>t‘ of* iVir. Bi.iin 
sfoii, the pation of the li\mg. 'I'lie foiiner 
rhiiich was veiy old, dieaiy, find comfort- 
less ; and Mr.^ B. ougmally iiilended to le- 
paii and improve it ; but this was soon 
touiid to be iinpiaetieable, and it was de- 
tennined to build a new one upon the old 
scite. 'Piis lias now bi'eii accomplished at 
an expellee of 7< Ol)/. and eveiy one who 
inspects the he.iiilifni edifice, wdl he of 
opinion that the iiuiiiey has bom well lai/1 
out. ’I‘lie tower is st veiity fci't Ingh, and 
Mr. Bra'iiston has oideied six new bfd.'s 
for It. The windows aie all richly mua- 
inented with painied glass. The East win- 
dow IS the most splendid — (he subject be- 
ing the rnieitixion, fi om a ceichrated picture 
by Le Brim. The (iguic ot oiii Saviour 
M paiticulaily fnv. A light (iotliic scrccMi, 
oCwdiic'li the beantv i" nnivi'i**Ary adii.ir- 
rd, divides the church fioiii tlic chancel. 
'File church w:l^ con^eciatcd on Fiiday. 
October 6lli, by the bishop of Win 
rbester. His louKlnp was attended by his 
chancellor and ciiaplaio, and was iri«> at 
the gate of tlie cliiirch-yard by Mr. Bram- 
stoii, Mr. Davies the minister of the pi- 
H 2 
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mh, nml » numerous Ussenililasrc of the 
ii« i»hl)niirinj£ clercy. All riii> p'inripal la- 
milies in the viriuity weie iil\o presrnt. 
Au cxcelifiirhci niuii Wds piearlicd hv Mr. 
Davies, r*om John x , j. ainl the jri-j-ar- 
e^t order «ind ileroiiiiii weie ohseivi'il 
tliroiif*hoiit the wiiole proeoedinsr. Pio. 
visions weie tiheially ili*«iiii'iiio<l by Mr. 
15runi.^lun, to t\('ry in idiutaiit of the 
purisli; aud the «mii ot lueiiiy pounds, 
ivhici) wah i'ollcrled at tiie Mcranieiit, 

Vi ill be expended in elorliiiig and other 
comforts fur the puoi. 

I.AW Intkllioknck. 

CONSISTORY COUin\ Ductobs* 
Commons, XovemluT 8. 

11I-CIS10N ON Tllli PA I TNT lOH-IN (’ \SK. 

Thv Office of Iht Jud^v promoted 
by Gilhti'i against Husiv/ird and 

Boyer. 

Tiirfe iuijKirtJiiit and novo! proceed- 
ing;, vliieh had been argiit^dal gnat 
lenf>tli un a former da\, came on for 
judgmeiit before Sir NViIliiini Scott, 
who piocecded to the following 
ctiect : — * 

This suit IS l)roii:;1it by John Odbeit, 
paiii'hioner ofSt Aiidiew, H(dbniii,ai;ainst 
John Rnswaid and William Bo;yer, ehnic h- 
warileip, for the otffiiCi* of ohstinetiii^ the 
jnteinieiiT of his \iifo, Mfii > Gilbrit I’he 
rriniiiiatiiiu ailu‘h‘s state m 'mliNtriiieo, that 
s1i(‘ Avus :i paiislrniiei, that '^he died vd 
Mai eh, JOiy, tin* body was depoMtod in 
an non tofiiii, e.iid piopei notice {•iveii of 
the intended inteinieiit on the ytli , but 
tiiat the elinichw.iidi n*« prevented h> foire 
the hniial tal'iii^ place, and in c on.seipjc nee 
Thereof the body was deposited in the 
bonedioiiiie ; that such non coHin takes up 
less space than <) wouilen roffiii, and in sq 
eonstineted ns to pievent the roipse fioiu 
beini; taken out. That a!;nin on the l ith 
April, in the piescnt yeai, a written notice 
was given to the leetoi^ chitrcliwaideus, 
and sexton, of an inteniled fimcr.il on the 
lUtli, and a wiitten answer retitined by the 
< hurchwai dens, that they would not peiinit 
it ; that the d.eniand for iiiteriiient was 
made on the day mentioned, but the chin eh- 
wardens refused to permit the iiiteiiiieut, 
unless the body was taken out of the iion 
> cofiiii, and forbad any giavc to be pre- 
pared. 

'I lie defensive allegation states in .sr.li- 
stance, that the account given h^'Gitbcit 
/ xmsiej^e^enls ti:e ti:iii<^artion; that nothing 
was said b> Gilhert, or the nndri taker, 
about an iion eotlin in the first inqiiiiie^, 
tbough Ikep iDfoiJucd that the par sh would 
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not receive one $ but Gilbert said, it was 
to be of wood, fie p^iid the usual fec«, 
and then ilcclired it to be of iron, rcbisiiig 
til take back tlic fees , that a select ^ estry 
being asi^uuliled, and inforinrd of it, passed 
a resolution not to adeiit the iioii coffin, 
and a copy of such ie«>olutinn was served 
upon the iindertakei, who threatened the 
officer wlio bi ought it. That on Minch 0, 
a foirihle entiy was irnde into the btiiial 
ground and chuiTh-^aid, and a distiiibance 
created, but fie body was reltiTned to the 
boiip-liuiise, that the pniisli is large and 
impiilons, .".(),0(i() paiphioueis, and inereas 
mg, aiiriu.il 1)111 nils above U)'), and iiie.ieas- 
ing, thicc biiiul gioiiiids, besides tlic 
cburrh-yaid, ail iieail> filled with coipsi.s; 
that they would all soon be icnJeied use- 
le*^s b> the iiitiodiie.liuii of non coffins, tiiat 
it is not possible to get a new bniial ground, 
but at a gieat expenre, and also at a gicat 
distance, and that their pioceedings ha«l 
bec'ii ail guided and anthoiised by tlie Se* 
Iff t Vestiy, aud by the parish at large. 

It appears that the smt^was begun under 
gieat iimtual iiiitation, which is now pio- 
periy suhsiilcd , and tic* parties have agiced 
to take liie opinion of the eoiiit on the dry 
fjnestTon of tight, without iiitiodiicing with 
that ipiestion any iinpuratu/n of the conduct 
on either side, oi eiigiafting on it any di- 
mand of penalties to he inflicted, or of 
costs to be decreed. In this art of amnesty 
the court entiieiy eonrors, and, theiefoie, 
foibeais to icpeat any of the wandciings 
into which this case has sti ay ed since tiic 
trniisac lion wliic h gave it biitli. 

nefoie iiitciiiig upon the jmmeiliale 
queshon, it may not be totally useless or 
foiMgn to leinaik, biicfly, that the most 
aiieieiit iiioilcs of disposing of the lemaiiiH 
of the dead recorded by lii'^loiy,aie by bu- 
rial or binning, of wliicb the fuiuicr ap- 
peals the more ancient. Many proc/fs of 
this occur in the •»acied history of the pa- 
tiiaichal ages, in wliicii places of sepiilLiiic 
appear to have been objects of anxious aC' 
qniiement, and the use of them is distinctly 
and repeatedly lerorded. Tlio example of 
the Divine Founder of our Religioii^in tlie 
immediate disposal of Ins own pei.vun, and 
those uf his followers, has confirmed the 
indulgence of that natural feeling which 
appears to pievail against the inntaiit and 
entile dispersion of the body bv fiie, and 
lias vf ry generally established .sepnlhire in 
the ciisiomaiy pi aetiee of Christian nations. 
Sir Thomas LSiown, in his Treatise on Uin 
Ijiinal, thus expresses himself, (it is Jiia 
quaint lint energet ir manner :) — “Men have 
been fantastical in liie «iiigulai eontiivances 
of thej*' corporal dissoliition ; but the sober- 
cat nations have rested in two wayS; of 
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8uuplc! inhumation and burninfr. Tliat in- 
tninent is of the elder elate, the examples 
of Abraliani ami the patiiaiehs are 
rieiic to illubtiate. Iiut IMinstuns abhorivd 
tilt; way of ob.MMjiiies by buniine, and 
tlioii»h tlioy stiu’k not to Rise. tliAr bmhe.H 
to be liiiriit ill their lives, detested that 
mode alter death; aUeetm» latlicr a depo- 
sitiiie than alisuniptioii, and properly sub- 
mitting; niito the sentenre of Cjo<I to leturii 
not iinto ashes but unto dll'll au^airi.” lint 
biiiiiiiig \tas not fully ilissM'd till Chris- 
tianity was fully eHtablisheii, winch ;rave 
the final c'xtmrtion to the .Mepnlrhral bon- 
liies. The mode ot dipositiii*; in t!ic earth 
lias, however, itself vaiudm the prurtiec 
of nations. *** 3Ii/n tfitirlent/* snysi Ciceio, 

** antii/iiiiutimum stpnhttriF firfiitts id ruh- 
ini’ fmssH quo apufi Xenop/iontem Cyrus 
vtitnr."* That great man is made by that 
raithor to say, in his cclebiated d^im; 
speech, *‘that licdesiied to he biiiied iiei- 
tlier ill gold nor m silver, nor in any thing 
else, hut to be iiuineili.itel}’ irtiiiiieil to the 
eaitli. What, say^ lie, can be moie hlesned 
than to mix at once with that which pro- 
duces and nourishes eveiy thing excellent 
and lieneficial to mankind f*” 'I'lieic cer- 
tainly, liow'e\ei, uecitis very am'ieat men- 
tion ^indeed the pa^saue itself lathei nisi- 
iniales it indirectly ) of sepulrlnal elust^ 
or what we call coffins, in wlni ii the bodie'* 
being enclosed, were deposited, so as not 
to eonie into immediate eoiitaet with the 
fMitli. It IS recorded specially of the pa- 
tiiarcli Joseph, that when dead he was put 
into ii cofliri and embaliiicil , luith of them 
pel liapH nidi ks of distiiielioii to a person 
who hail acqiiiioil otiu'r gieat and merited 
honours in that Ci)uiiti\. It is thoiiglit to 
be strongly intimated by sev<*ial passaies 
III the sacred histniy, both old and new', 
that the use of coflins, in oiir sense of that 
ward, was made by the Jews, it is an 
opinion, tiiat tliey were not in tlie use of 
the two polUhed nntioiiH of aiilifpiity. It 
is some proof that they imc not, that there 
is perhaps hardly in either of tlicin a word 
exactly synonymous to the word coffin, the 
words in the Oreciaii language nsiinlly act- 
diiced, referring lathcr to the feretrnm or 
bier on which the body was convoyed, ra- 
ther than to a rlie.st in which it was en- 
closed and deposited j and the Konian 
terms arc either of the like signification, or 
are mere general words, chests or repositu-* 
ries for any purposes ( \ica and Coeuliis, 
«&r.) without any funereal meaning, and 
without any final destinations of their de- 
'position in the eattli. 

The practice of the sepulture has ,*ilho 
varied with respect to tlie placjjs where 
performed. In aacient times, caves were 
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in high request ; nicro private gartleDa or 
other demesnes of the families, enclosed 
spaces out of the walls of towns, or* by the 
Sides of roails, and, fiij.illy,siii Christian 
coniitiies, cliiiiehcs, and chinch-yards, 
where the deceased could leceive the pious 
wish of the faitliful who resorted thither in 
the vaiiotis calls of public worship. In 
our own roiintiy tlieptucticc of burying in 
chinches is said to bo anterior to that of 
burying in wliat arc now called church- 
yaids, hut was reserved for persons of pre- 
eminent .sanctity of life, men of less memo- 
rable meiit were hiiried in enclosed places 
not coiiiiecteil with the sacred edifices them- 
selves. Uiit a coimexioii imported fioin 
Rome ill 7.50, by Archbishop Cntlibeit, 
took plac,e at that time, and churches weie 
sill rounded by church-yards, appropriated 
entiicly to the liiirial of those w'lio had in 
their lives contiiiiipd to attend divine ser- 
vice HI those chinches, and who now be- 
came entitled by law to lender back into 
those places then leinaiiis into the earth, 
the rominoii mother of mankind, without 
payment for the gioiiiid which they were 
to fM'cupy, or for the pious olficcs which 
solemnized the arts of iiiteiment. 

5u wliHt way the nioit.il lemaiiis are to 
be conveyed to their last dliode, and there 
deposited, 1 do not find any positive rule of 
?aw or of religion that pre&eiibes. The 
aiithoiity iindei uliieli they exist is to be 
found ill our manners nitliei than in onr 
laws ; they have their oiigin in sentiments 
and sllg^esll^»n^ ot puhlie decency and pii- 
vale ii'spect ; they aie nil died by common 
usage and consent . and being attuclied to 
subjects of the grave.st and most impressive 
kind, leiiviiii iiiiuirectcd hy private eapiice 
amlfaiiry, amiilst all the giddy revolutions 
that are perpetually varying the mode.s and 
fasliions that belong to lighter circiini- 
staiiccs in hniuan Ide. That a lw>dy should 
be carried in a stale of nuked cxposiii e, 
would be a real offence to the living, as 
well as an appai ent imlignity to the dead. 
Some coverings have bee ii deemed neces- 
sary ill all civilized andChiistiaii countries; 
blit chests containing the bodies, and de- 
scending into the grave along with them, 
and tlieie lemainiiig ill decay, don’t plead 
the same degree of necessily, nor the same 
universal use. In the western part of Eu^ 
rope, the use of sepulchral chests has been 
pietty general. An attempt was made irx 
our own time by an European sovereij^ to 
abolish their use lo liis Italian dominions * 
much commended by some philosophers, 
on the pliyMcal grnniid that the dissolution 
of bodies would be accelerated, ^tid the vi- 
rulence of the fermentation disarmed by the 
spgedy abruption of all noxioHs particle 
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into the Burroiinilini; soil. IVliatcver mij'ht 
be tlie truth of the tlicory, the ine«isiire was 
enforced by regulations, prescribing that 
bodies, of evci^ ai;r*, and of both sexes, of 
all ranks and conditions, and of all species 
of mortal disease, and evciy form of death, 
however hideous and lodthsoine, ilioiild be 
nightly tumbled, naked and in the ^tate they 
died, lit the suiind of a bell into a night 
cart, and thence can ictl to a pit beyond 
the city walls, there to rot in one mass of 
undistinguished putrefaction. This system 
was so strongly eiiroiuitered by the esta- 
blished habits, as well as by the natural 
feelings of a liigidy civiliacd and polished 
people, that it was deemed advisable, at 
no great distance of tune, to bury the edict 
itself by a total i evocation. In the soiitli- 
ern American cstabli^^hnieiits of the Etiro> 
peaii nations, coffins do not appeal to be 

iiM'd. 

In our country the use of coffins is e\- 
ficniely ancient They aic found ofgieat 
apparent aiitiipiity, of vaiioiis foims and of 
various inatciidls of wood, of stone, of me- 
tals, of marble, and even of aliiss. (Sim* 
Gongli's Sepiilcbral Aloniinieiits.') Coffins, 
•ays Dr. Johnson, arc made of wood, and 
various other niatteis. Fiom the oiigiii'd 
expense of some of these materials, or for 
the labour necessary for the preparation of 
them for this use, or for both, it is evident* 
that several of them must have been occu- 
pied by persons who had filled the loftiest 
stations of life. In modem practice, chests, 
or coffins of w'ood or lead, or both, arc 
commonly used for persuns who can afford 
to pay for them; for prisons uf abject po- 
verty, whom the civil law distinguishes by 
the title of the inifrrahtrr cg-eut^ what is 
called a sJieU is ll^ed, and which 1 under- 
stand to be an imperfect coffin, and in very 
populous pal ishes is used successively for 
different iiii|ividiials, unless chaiity, public 
or private, supplies ilieiii with a better. 
Pci>onH dying at sea, are, 1 believe, usually 
eoininitted to the deep in their bed clothes 
and hammock, but 1 am not aware that any 
of these are nominally and dirertly requir- 
ed. A statute (30th Charles Jl.) has re- 
quired that the fiiiieral vestment shall be 
made of wool, and coffins must by the same 
statute be lined with wool, but the use not 
enjoined. 1 observe, that in the funeral 
service of the Clmrch of England, there is 
no mention (and, indeed, as 1 should rather 
collect, a studied avoidance of the mentior) 

coffins. 1 1 is throughout the whole of 
that service the corp.*«e or the body. Tiie 
officiating priest is to meet the corpse at 
the gate^^f the cliiirch-j ai d ; at certain 
parts of tiie service dust is to be thrown, 
not upon the coffin, bnt npon the body. 


Certain parts of the service arc to be re^- 
cited whilst the corpse is making ready to 
be pul into the grave. 1 observe likei^se, 
tli:.r III old tables of parish fees, a distinc- 
tion is st.itcd between coffined funerals 
and uiircdfiiied furiei.ils, in point of pay- 
iiietit. There is one of l(i27, quoted by Sir 
iiciiiy Spriman, in be. I'laet dc Scpiiltinu, 
where a cei tain sum is ciiarged for coffined 
burials, and half I be same sum for iin- 
coffined bin ials ; and rxpresss under those 
gciieial beads ot* coffined and uficoffiiied 
funerals. Tiom wlience I draw this eon- 
elusion of fact, that tincoffined funerals 
were at that time by no means so iinfie- 
qnent as not to require a particular notice 
and piovisioii. 

*rii<‘ argument tberefore that rests the 
light of Hilmission for paitieiilar coffiii.ii 
upon the naked right of the paiisliioncr to 
be buried 111 bis church- yai d, seems latlicr 
to stop short of what is leqiiisite to be 
pioved, the right of being biiiied in a laige 
chest or tinnk ofaiiy iiiateiial, metallic im* 
otiici, that bi<« excciitois tjiiiik lit. The 
law to be found in many of our aiitboiita- 
tive t<*xt writeiK, ceitaiqly says lhat a pa- 
lisbioiier bus a right to be biiiied iii bis own 
paiisb clriircli-yaid ; but it in not quite so 
easy to find the rule in those authorities 
that gives him the right of burying a large 
chest or ti unk along with himself. This it 
no part of Ins original abstract right, nor 
is it necessarily involved in it. That i ight, 
stjietly taken, is to be returned to his pa- 
rent earth for dissolution, and to be rained 
there for that purpose in a decenl and in- 
offensive niannri ; when those piirpqses ai c 
answTied, his rights are pet hups satisfied, 
in the stiiet sense in which his claimsin the 
nature of absolute rights can be supposed 
to extend. At the same time, it is not to 
be denied, that very natural and laiulable 
feelings prompt to .someth mg beyond this^; 
to the continnation of the frame of the body 
beyond its immediate consignment to the 
grave, and an indulgence of such feelings 
very naturally engrafts itself upon the ori- 
ginal lights so as to appear inseparably 
with it. III countries where the practice of 
it is habitually indulged. For however 
men may feel or affect to feel an indiffer- 
ence about the fate of their own mortal re- 
mains, few have firmness, or rather hard- 
ness of mind, sufficient to contemplate 
w ithont pain the total and immediate ex- 
tinction of the remains of those who weie 
Jnstly dear to them in life. A feeling of 
this kind has been supposed to have caused , 
the preference of burial to the process of 
burning, and has likewise given rise to ex- 
travagant pieans for preserving human re- 
mains for a period of time long after the 
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term at whirb any memory of the indivi- Dpuu thefifst of tlieie pointy the corn- 
duals Uicnincivcs, or any allectiuii of their parative duration, a Friuli vvas expreftscd by 
eiirvivors, can be supposed to extend, tiie com t, that it nii(;lit be assisted by opi- 
Aiiiiwigst such extravafsancies the use of inons oliluiiied from persons piore scieiiti- 
coffins U not to be iiiini bored ; they are tically couvcisant in such subjects than [ 
temporary serin itios, ceitainly isot of Ion- candesciibe myself to be ; but bein» left 
Iter duration than is iiecessary for the pio- to my oivii iiiidSMstcd apprelieiisions on 
tectioii of tile bodies they contain; from such a matter, 1 must confess that it Wtis 
the ravages of the reptiles of tlie earth, if not without a violent .rcvult of every no- 
any such ravages are to be appieheiidcd ; tion that [ eiiteitaiii, that 1 heard it ratiier 
ill later ages and in populous cities other indeed insinuated in argument than diiectly 
more fornndable invasions are to be appie- asseited or maintained, that iiun coflins 
bended; more, [ mean, coniniittcd by per- would* not keep a longer possession of the 
sons employed in furnishing subjects for ground than those of wood. To me it up- 
dissection, an employment which, what- peaiv, without any experimental know- 
cver be its necessity, is certainly conduct- ledge that I can venture to claim, that upon 
cd not without lamentable violations of all common theory, it must be otherwise- 
natural feelings, and occasionally of public rust is the process by wiiich iron travels to 
decency itself. its deeoiiipositioii. If the iron coffin, de- 

It is paiticiilarl}', I presume, with a view posited in the giomid, coulracis no rust at 
to prevent such spoliations of the d(‘ad, all from want of air or moisture, then it 
that the use. of the. coffins in ipiest ion is pieseives its integrity unimpaired; but 
piessed in the present application to the coiitia, if fioin the moisture of the soil in 
court. The purpose of seciiiily against w'liicli it is deposited, or fioni the ocea- 
siicli spoliations is, as T undcistaml, pio- sional access of a little air, it contracts 
po.sed to be ctficctcd by some ingenious rim — that i list, until it scales off, terms an 
mccliaiiicHl contrivance, which pi events external coveiiiig, which protects the inte- 
tlicse iion coffins lir^ng opened wacn once lior puits,ai]d ret'trds their decomposition ; 
elicctiiully closed. I don’t find that any whereas tlie decay of the external parts of 
objection is made to the contrivance itself the w'ood, propagates inwardly its own 
on the ground of iiiefficacy, or any other, coiriiptiun, and piuniotes and hastens the 
The objection is to the metal of which the dissolution of the w'holc. It is the fault of 
coffin is composed, the metal of iron ; and the party complainant, if being left by him 
I must say, that knowing of no rule of law to judge of this matter without sufficient 
that prescribes coffins, and ceitainly none information, I jinlge amiss in holding, that 
that prcsciibes coffins of wood exclusively, coffins of iron arc much more, perhaps dou- 
aiid knowing that niudcrii and frequent bly more, durable than those of wood. 
ij.sage admits coffins of lead, a metal of a It being assumed that the court is jiisti- 
iimcli more indesti tictible iiatiiie tiiaii iion, tied in holding this opinion, upon the fact 
1 tiiid a difficulty in pi oiiuiiiiemg that the of comparative duration, the pi etension of 
use of this latter metal is cleaily and inn- these coffins lo lie admitted on equal terms 
versally unlawful in the stnictiiie of cof- mnst icsoit to the other proposition, which 
fins, and that coffins so composed aie in- ileclares that the ditfeience of duration 
admissible upon any tci ins whatever. These ought to make no ditfeience in the terms of 
coffins, being composed of thin Lunina, admission. Accordingly it has been ar- 
occiipy, I presniiie it is alleged, rather giied, that the ground once given to the 
less space than those of wood itself — Iheie iiitcriiieiii of a body, is appiopriated for 
is then no objection on that ground ; and ever to that body ; that it is not only the 
the objection that they may be magnified fhmiut uhtmtiy but the doniM aiertUL of 
to an;^ inconvenient size seems to apply to that tenant, who is never to be disturbed 
coffins constnicted of this substance no be the condition of that tenant himself 
more than to those of any other. Hut the what it may. It is his for ever, and the in- 
claini on the part of these coffins is (which seition of any other body into that space, 
is quarrelled with, Uioiigli not distinctly at any other time, however distant, is an 
avowed), that tliey shall be admitted on unwarrantable intiiision. If these posi- 
thc same terms of pecuniary payment as tions be true, the. question of coiiiparative 
the ordinary wood. Tliis claim cannot, I 'duration sinks into utter insignificance, 
think, be reasonably maintained, but under lii siippoit of them it seems to be as* 
the support of one or other of these propo- sutiicd, that the tenant himself is imperisli- 
i^ions, cither that there is no difference in able; fur surely there cannot be an ioextin* 
duration of the coffins of wood and giiishable title, a perpetuity of po' ession, 
coffins of iron, or that the difference of du- belonging to a perishable thing ; but the 
ration, be it wi|at it may, ought to make no fact is, that ** man'* and for ever” arc 
difference iu the teims of admission. terms qnitc iacooipatible in any state of his 
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existence, dead or alive, iii this world. 
The time most come when his posthnmona 
remains must ininj;le with and compose a 
part of the s(^l in which they have been do- 
posited. Precious embalmments and splen- 
did monuments may presorve for rentnrics 
the remains of those who have filled the 
more eominandin;; stations of human life, 
but the common lob of mankind fnrnishea 
them with no such means of conservation. 
With reference to men, the domu/t trtcnia 
is a mere flourisli of rhetoric. The process 
of nature will resolve them into an inti- 
mate mixture with their kindred earth, and 
will furnish a place of repose for other oc- 
cupants of the ^rave in siiccession. It is 
objected, that no precise time can be fixed, 
at which the mortal remains, and even the 
chest which contains them, shall undergo 
the complete process of dissolution: and 
it certainly cannot, being dependent upon 
circiimbtances that difler, upon difference 
of soils and exposure of climate and sea- 
sons ; hut observation can ascertain it suf- 
ficiently for practical use. The experience 
of not many years is required, to furnish a 
certainty sufficient for such purposes 
Pounded on these facts and considerations, 
the legal doctrine certainly W, and iinii^ins 
unaffected, that the common ccmctciy i^ 
not re/i imhis fttaiis, the exclusive pinperty 
of one generation, now dopai ted, hut 'Is 
likewise the common property of the li%*- 
ing, and of generations yet iinboin, and 
sul^ect only ta temporary appropriation. 
There exists a right of succession in the 
whole, a right which can only be lawfully 
obstructed in a portion of it, by public aii- 
tlioiity, that of the ecclesiastical magis- 
trate, who gives occasionally an exclusive 
title ill a part of the public cemetry, to the 
succession of a single family, or to an indi- 
vidual who has a claim to such a distinc- 
tion ; but docs nut do tliat with jtist consi- 
deration of its expediency, and a due at- 
tention to the objeclioiis of those who 
oppose such an alienation from the common 
use. Even a brick grave without such 
authority, is an aggression upon the com- 
mon freehold interest, and carries the pre- 
tensions of the dead to an extent that vio- 
lates the jnst rights of the living. 

If this view of the m-Altcr be jnst, all con- 
trivances that, wlieiherinteniionally or not, 
prolong the time of dissolution beyond the 
^ |>eriod at which rommoii local linage has, 
’ fixed it, is an act of injustice, unless com- 
pensated in one way or other. In country 
parishes, where tlie population is small, 
•lid the cemeteries aie large, it is a matter 
less ww/thy of consideration. More can be 
apared, and less is wanting. But in popu- 
lous parishes, in large and crowded cities, 
the exclusive possessicc is unavoidably b« 
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mited, for unless limited, evils of formida- 
ble inagnitndc would take place. Churrli- 
yards cannot be made commenhurate to a 
large and increasing population, thefTF'nod 
c*f decay and di'^'iolntion does not ai n ve fast 
enough hi the acriistoiii(‘d mode of depo- 
siting bodies 1,1 the raith to evacuate tlio 
ground forthciHc uf .succeeding claimants. 
Now cemeteries arc to be pm chased at an 
enormous expense to the paiisli, and to be 
used at an iiierrased cxpen>e to the f.itni- 
lies,and at the^incoiivenieiice of,tiieir being 
compelled to resort to very ineommodious 
dtsf.mce for attendance upon the offices of 
interment : three additional bnrMl grounds 
ill this very p'lrish have, been so bought. 
Tins is the known progress of things in 
Ihcir ordinal y rour.se, and if to this is to be 
adficd the gciieial irtioductimi of a new 
mode of interment, which is to insure to 
the bodies a niiieh longer po-session, the 
ivll wdll be intolcMble. A cniiipar.itively 
small portion of the dead will slioiildei out 
the living and tlicir postci ity. The whole 
environs of this metropolis must be snr- 
loiinded by a eiiriimvallNtioii of clnircli- 
yards, pcrpeiually <'nlaiging, by hecomiiig 
themselves siirehaiged with bodies; if m- 
deed „lanil owneis can he found willing to 
divert llieir ground fioni the beneficial iwes 
of the living to tlic baireii pieservation of 
the dead ; contrary to the linriiane maxim 
quoted liy Tiilly from Plato's Kepiiblic, 
“ Qtrfc irrra fntg;es ft rri , cl, ut mntrr, 
cibos svpptdii(i"e posut^eam nr qitU nolis 
mmuat nrve vivoA mve mortuus." 

If therefore, thi**»e iron coffins arc to 
bring additional charges upon parishes, 
fiiey ought to bring w'lth them 'a propor- 
tionate conipeiisatioii ; upon all common 
principles of estimated value, one must pay 
fur the longer lease which you actually 
take of the ground. Ami what is the ex- 
ception to be pleaded foriioii^ if. you 
wish to protect your dcceasrd relalivc from 
the spoliators of tht‘ dead, by additional 
securities which will press upon the coiive- 
nieiicc of the pari.sli, wc do not blame the 
purpose nor icjcct the ineasiiic; but it is 
you, and not the pansh, who must pay for 
that pill pose. 1 am aware (as I have al- 
ready hinted) that very ancient canons for- 
bid the taking of money for interment, 
upon the notion tliat consecrated grounds 
were among the res rarrir, and that money 
payments for them were theiefore acts of 
a demoniacal complexion. But this has 
not been the way of considering that mat- 
ter since the Reformation, for the practice 
certainly goes up at least as far ; it • 
peal's founded upon reasonable considera- 
tions, and is subjected to the proper con- 
trol ofdn authority of iiii»pcctioii. To in- 
laud and populous parishes^ wbert funerala 
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drc very frequent, tlic expense of keeping 
rliiirch-yanK in an orcicu'ly and seemly con- 
dition is not small, anti that of purclia^ing 
HOW ohiirrh-yards, when the old ones are 
likely to become sin eharsed, is cxti finely 
oppressive. To answer such chaig.>s, botii 
I'oi tain and contingent, it is surely nut iiii- 
reasonable that the actual use shoiilil con- 
iribiite. when it is called fur. At the same 
time parishes are not let> to carve for them- 
selves ill imposing these rates; they are 
submitted tqthc exaiiiiiialioi^of the eccle- 
siastical magistrate, the oidiiiar^, who ex- 
ticises his iiidgiiieiit, and expi esses the 
le-iilt, by a coiiiiriiiatioii of th<‘ piopiieiy, 
pruiiomiccd in terms of \eiy atiarded cau- 
tion. It is dilfiiMiit to Siiy where that au- 
thoiity could be. more pioperly lodged, or 
more coiiveiiieiiily excieised. 

Having .ilready declared snffirionfly my 
opinion on the i|ueslion ofiight^it leinaius 
only that I '«h>nitd diici*l the paiitli to I'x- 
hihil a tahli* of hill lal lies toi the cmisideia- 
tion of the ordiiiiiiy. It will be foi their 
own considci.ition in the li!<Nt instance, 
how far these cotlimshoiild be placed upon 
the same tooting as thonc of lead. It i.s 
ceitaiii that the\ orciipy less room, and 
that they arc less teiiipoiaiy in diiiatioii, 
but it is to be leniembcied, that bcin<5 
much more uct'essilde in point ot oiiuinal 
cx]»enbe, and therefore likely to In* iiiiieh 
inoie luinieioiis, they an* on that aecinnit 
more likely to eoiiveit these eemeicnes 
into iiiines «f non, than there is any hazard 
of till n being (‘onveited into imiies of lead. 
It may be said, that ilii't will ojieiale indi- 
lectly as a ptolnbitiou iirpopnhiiis p^tiishcs 
and crowded chineleyards, .md it it slntiild 
bav^ that ('dect. It is still heltc r Ihiiii that 
The p.iiisli shoiihl lu* lolji/cd ot the f.iii and 
(‘oii\ eiiieiit Use of then piihhc eeiiieleiy. 
I’lileiit lights (and on whieli it '•eemw these 
cotfins^aie construcledi iiiiisl he lieiil by 
tlie same tenure as .dl othei lights, tin 
atrre jure tiio uheuu uv Indus, they must 
not mfnngeiipoii lights nioie ancient, moie 
]Hihlic, and such as this rniirt is pernliaily 
bound to piotect. I would recomnn nd in 
file iiieaq time, that tiie body should be 
coiniiiilted to the giave without tiiith<*r 
obstiiiction, hut wiihuiit piejiidice to the 
pieseiit <|ue.stion, or to the rights of the 
paiisli. No piohibitoiy resoliilioiis existed 
at the time of the death, and I willingly 
lay hoid of that circiiinst.irice to roconi- 
rnend a measine of peace and chanty to 
the living and to the rlead. 

I ;^hall admit allidavits to be brought in 
oi^pitli sides, before continuing the tables 
of^buiial fees. 

Keys of the Church. ^ 

WjLTsiiiitL. — /V case of great inipor- 
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taocc to every Clergymen in the kingilom, 
was brought on Saturday, Dec. before 
the Spiiitual Court at Blaiidfurd ; and.it is 
rt*cominended to the notice of j|ll C'hiirch- 
wardeiis nut to infiinge the rights o( the 
Clergy. 

The I cctor of Wyke Kegisuiid Wcyniaiilh, 
to Ins gieat astoiii-sliineiit was iiifuiinefi one 
diy by bis cleA, that* Mr. I''iiciid, the 
Clitircliwaiderr, bad taken the key of the 
cliiirchfruni him ; declaims at the same liuic 
that the rector had no i ight to the possess’oii 
of it, that as chiiicliwardeii, it ought to be 
in his custody, and that whenever the 
iictor bad any occasion for it, lie might 
have it; but tliut lie slioiitd first acquaint 
linn with the paiticnkir piiipo.se for wliieli 
it was want(*d, and with the iialiiic of the 
duty to be peifoinii'd. In such a ease lie 
would giant the key. Tins cliiiicliwaideii 
fium fill' V4‘iy nionieiit of bis fust eiitranee 
into office bad di.splayed a spiiil of deter- 
mined lio.stility and rancour towards bis 
r<‘Ctoi. The lattei llieiefoie nleaily saw 
that as the key of tin' chiiicli was always 
left With the eleik fin the accommodation 
of all parties, this elaiiii wms set up merely 
to insult bun, and be immediately directed 
bis pio/:tor to cit«* Krii'iid lu'forc the Spiri- 
tual t'ouit, and to l.ike Dr. Liisbiiigtoifs 
opinion upon the case, of winch the follow- 
ne/ .<* an exact copy - 

“ I am of opinion that the i cctor is «*n- 
titled to tlic custody of the key of tho 
ciiiiicb, be allowing the eiunchwat den the 
iisi- ot it upon piopei and necessary ocea- 
sioiis. It is tlic duty of the ciiiircliwardcii 
to apply to Ihe lector for the key, when he 
wants to Use it foi lawful pin poses ; and he 
has no light to lelaiii the geiii'ral ciistoily, 
anil thi’M’hy put tlie leetor to tlic iiicoiivc- 
iiu nee *)f sending to him lor it. Tf the 
I'luirehwaiden peisists in retaining possos- 
s.oii of Ihe key, after demand made, 1 think 
In* may be arlieli'd against iri tin* Ecclesi- 
asticaiCouit. Inving local jurisdiction, and 
ptuns/icd hif Us authority. 

S. I.nsll 1 NOTON'.” 

The defendant Fiiend, wlieji the hiisiness 
r.iine hefore tiicCoiiif, piiideiitiv followed 
the advice of Ins counsel ; and quire sativ- 
fied witli tlie cxpenccs he had aircatly iii- 
ctiricd, instructed bis proctor to confi;s» 
the ni tides, and put an end to tho suit by 
ailmitting the rector’s exclusive right to the 
custody of the key. This atfiur it seems 
lias been niiieli canvassed among the advo- 
cates at Doctois* f’ommons. As the case 
is lallier of a novel kind, they were at first 
soiiicwliat divided in tlieir opinions, >nit 
they aie now iinammoiisly agreed, that the 
key of the church is under the sole authority 
of the rector or vicar. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Tho rc'v. Jolin Smitli, lo the viraia^e of 
Mellum, ('iiinbeihuKl. 

'The rev. J. ?»!«»( ;f, apiiointed aicli- 
(leaeon of Eyetoi. 

'Tlie rev, S.imih;l C.»lhy M.A. 

instituteil to llictwt' n edietii^, ufllie rer- 
tory Ilf Denver, railed West ilall and 
East ITa)], on the jik seiitatioii of the 
master and fellows of (’anis college, Cam 
bn (1:50. 

'The riv. J. Jefferson, nichdeacoii of 
Colche.stor, lo hold the leetory of Aid- 
ham, with that of Woely, Essex. 

The rev. J. J. Lates, to tho pcrpetiml 
curacy of Chailtoii Abbots, Gloucester* 
shire. 

The rev. George Williams, to be minor 
canon of Worcester cathedral. 

The lev. Jolin Savillo Ogle, prebend of 
I>iirliaiii catliedidl, in the room of the 
hoii. and icv. Ancliitel Giey, resigned. 

'file i(»v. Pcti'r Giinnuig, leetor of 
Bathwick, pi(\seiited to the rectoiy of 
Newton St. Loe, by W. (». Lmigton, euq. 
void hy the demise of Ihe rev. J. WHiod. 

Tim dean and chapter of Ely have pre- 
sented the lev. J. Blicke, Jt.T). to the 
rcclory of Wentworth, in the Isle of‘l-ly, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Pcaice: and 
also the vicarage of West Wrathiiig, in 
the comity of Caiiibi idge, to the rev, J. 
Daiiip«er, void by tlic death of tin? last 
iiii’iinibeiit. 

The lev. Amnistiis neiiniKcr is invti- 
IuIimI to the valOfihle lecloiies of Gn-at 
and l^itlle Thoniliaui, in S.iiffolk, on the 
presentation of liis uncle, lord Heiiinker. 

Tiie lev. J. T.ievvstcr, M.A. vicar of 
Oiciitliain, Diiiliam, has been pieseiitcti 
by the in.tM]niS of Meitfoid, to tiic sicar- 
age of I..iiigliton, 111 Lincolir>liiie, vacant 
by llie (ic.itii of the icv. S. SiiMlipage. 

The rev. J. F. St. John, of Baliol col- 
lege, to the leetoiy of Manstmi, Dorset. 

'The lion, and rev. Wil'i.iiii Leuiiaid 
Addington, .second .son of viscount Sid- 
inoiith, to the lectoiy of Poole, Wilts, 
patron, eail Ilatiiiirst. 

The ICV. W. N. P.nndl, to the per- 
pettiul ciiiacy of C'rossgate. Leeds, 

The lev. John Jlaicoiiit .Sknne, ll.A. 
of Sr. Johns college, (Cambridge, to Che 
icctory of Tliiindersley , in Essex, on the 
p^^^olltatloll of llu* rev. Samuel Hcmining, 
D.D. 

JJMVEUSITV INTELLIGENCE. 

OxFouD, Nov. •j.'i. — In a convocation 
boldcn yestciday, the names cf the fol- 


lowing gentlemen who had been tesper- 
tively nominated to succeed to the office 
of seirt't preacher, Pt Michaeliiins next, 
weie approved by the house, viz. the rev. 
Richard Jenky ns, D.D. master of llaliol 
college; the rev. Peter Helnisley, M.A. 
Christ chinch ; the rev. Philip Nicholas 
Sliuttlcwortli, ?.I.A. fellow of New col- 
lege ; the i 4 ^v. Edward Has^kiiis, M..A. 
fellow of Grid college; the i‘ev. Jleiiiy 
Hart Miluian, M.iV. of Brasenose col- 
legc. 

The same day, in a congregation, the 
fulluwiiig (legiccH weie conferred : 

Ma^tlrs of Amis.— R ev. Philip laiu- 
rent, St. Alban hall; lev, George Evans, 
Christ church. 

Bachelors of Arts. — ^'Thomas Stret- 
toii Codrington, cs(|. Brasenose college, 
grand coiiipoimdei ; Win. Hollcd Hughes, 
Linroln college ; William Sihthorpe Cole, 
Worcester college , 'Theodore Bouwens, 
Melton college ; Robert Aiistiee, Wad- 
liain college ; Richard Douglas Gough, 
Exeter college; Sifniiiel Eiiieiy Day, .St. 
Eilmiind hall; Janies Hardwickc Dyer, 
scholar of Tiinitv college; CVabriel Ed- 
ward Gillett, Oriel college ; Arthur 
Diummond. Baliol college ; William Sher- 
lock Girey, student of Christ cliurch; 
Robert Spencer Glynn, student of Christ 
chureli , John Rogei Kyiiastori, Christ 
church. 

Dcc( iiihcr y — On Monday last Mi. 
Wjlli.iiiis was adiniticd fellow of Nevs 
college. » 

Dll Tliiiisdny, Mr. C'lnilcs(«iny Rotund, 
B. V. of Balinl colleg(‘, was elected a fel- 
low of that society. 

Dceeniber o.- ^()n 'Tiiesilay last the 
follow iii» dcgiees weie coiii'eiied ; 

Mastehs of Akjs. — Rev. 'IV'illiam 
Rees, scholar of Woire.-tcr college ; icv. 
Watts Wilkinson, Woice.stcr college ; rev, 
Willidiii Thiirsby, Olid college. 

Baciiklohs of Aki'^. — George 8 inul- 
ley, esq. Tiinity college , (icorg^, Howard 
.Stapleton, Woicester college; James Isaac 
Moiieypenny, W'adliaiii college ; Hendcr 
Muresworth, Exeter roliege ; John Paikei 
and John .Sneyd, Brasenose college : John 
Henry Newman, .scholar of Tiinily col- 
lege ; FmiieU Neale, Trinity college ; 
lion. Aitliiir Philip Perceval, f)iiel col- 
lege ; Thomas Meyler, and Robert Smith, 
schuliii.s of Pembroke college ; Ed- 
mund Robinson, Cosmo Nelson liyiies, 
Baliol college; Fredeiic William Hop'*, 
Christ church ; Fiedenc Rouch, St. John’s 
college. 
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December 10. — In a fun convocation, 
iiolden on Saturday last, the university 
seal wfs affixed to a loyal and dutiful ad- 
dress, which has been piuscnted to his 
Majesty, by a delegacy, consistiiifi of the 
right hon. the chancellor of the university, 
and otlier distinguished members. 

Oil Saturday last, the rev. William 
Jackson, M.A. of QiicK'ns college, was 
elected fellow of that society on the old 
foundation. 

On Tiiesifay last the following degtecs 

woie conferred : 

Doctor in Civil TjVW,- - Rev. HcMuy 
Palish, St. Edmund Hall. 

Rvciiblok in Divinity. — Rev. John 
Warren, Oriel eollege, grand coin|ionnd«'r. 

B\ciiklors of Arts. — Wni. Cookes- 
)cy Thompson, of Wndhaiii college ; 
Richard Biirdelt Worthington, St. M<iiy 
ImU ; George Sandby, post-master, of 
Merton college; John llriggs, Exeter 
college, lleni> Westear, Exeter college ; 
William Heiir^ Pryec, St. Edmund hall ; 
.Tedediah Stevens Pucker, BraMmose col- 
lege; Edmund Siuilh, <lemy ot Magdnleii 
college; Cliaile^ Nutt; demy of .Magdalen 
college, Daniel Walton, Worce^lL‘I col- 
lege; WiLliain Allen, sciiohiv of J^sus 
college; James Tinner, fllirist elmicli , 
.S.iniiiel 'I’aylnr, Oriel college. 

CAMHKtiiGr, December I. — At a full 
congregation, on Eiiday last, an adilress to 
his Majesty, expiessive of loyalty and «it- 
tachiiieiit to the king and constitution, 
w.is voted by the senate. 

The lev. Eenltni Hoit, of Tiiiiity col- 
lege, IS admitted master of aits, and Mr. 
Robert Parti idL^e, of St. John's college, 
bacheloi of arts. 

The following geiitlcinen were yesterday 
admitted to the iiiidei mentioned degice^: 

Doctors in Divini'iy. — The lev. 
George D’Oyl>, of Corpus Christi college, 
domestic chaplain to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and rector of Dam bet h ; and 
ttMi rev. J. T. Hairett, of St. Pelei’s 
college. 

Masters of Arts. — John Eiederic 
Forster, of Queen's college ; and William 
Hanson, of Queen's college. 

Bach BLOKS in Civil L\w. — flcorgc 
Hole, of Trinity college , (ieorge Walsh 
H.illam, of Tiiiiity h.ill : loid Dudley 
Coiitts Stewart, youngest son to the late 
marcpiis of Bute, is admitted of ('liiist 
roltege. 

At the seeoiid meeting, for t!ic present 
ye^ of the Cambridge jihilosophic il sr>- 
on Monday eveuing last, sevci.il 
new members wcie elected fidlows. Af- 
terwards a paper was read by the professor 
of mineralogy, T>, E. D. Clarke, upon a 


remarkable formation of Native Natron^ 
in Devonshire. The profe.ssor aNo com*- 
iniiiiicatcd a discovery respecting' the 
supposed alabaster soios, broifght by M. 
Heleoni fioin Upper Egypt, winch he had 
found to consist of one integral mass of 
Ai'ra^onite. The rev. Mr. Cecil, of 
Magdalen college, also^ read a veiy im- 
portant paper on the application ui li>- 
diogcn gas to produce moving force in 
iiiacliincry, giving, at the sime time, a 
dcsciiptioii of an engine for that purpose, 
which was cvliibitcd to the society. 

Dcceiiibei On Siind.iy MUi'niglit, in 
tnemury of tiie late l.inu'nted do.in of 
F.ly, Dr. Pcarcc, the cathedral-piilpit was 
liiing witli black, and tiie members of the 
choir attended in deep iiiruitiiing. In the 
morning a most impressive seimon was 
delivered by archticMcnn Cambridge, the 
pridieiid.il y in icMihuice, and in the even- 
ing M'rvicc a fimeial am hem was per- 
foiiiied, liavdng been conipo'^cil on the oc- 
c.iMoii b\ Mr. II. Skeat-*, organiNt of the 
catiicdiai, 

Deci iiibcr B -The rev. Josejdi Cape, 
H..V. ot t'l.iie hall, is elected a teliow of 
this society. 

Dechuuhci 1.3. — The rev. William 
Ficneii, w'as on Tiu‘s(!..v last .ulniitteil 
doctor in divinity, by loyal mandate. 

The icv. Stephen Button Do widl, of 
SI. Peter's rollegi*, w.i«^ on the, same day 
ndmilted b.icki hii id ai ts. 

'I'hc ituunhets of the i/oservatoi y syndi- 
cate have made a lepoit of tlicii pioeccd 
iiigs to the .seiidti*, iii which they slate, 
that aft'T ail attentive oxuitfiiialion of eveiy 
situation in the neighlioiiihood of Cam- 
bridge, they have selected a field belong- 
ing to .St. John's college, ncai the giavel 
pits, nil the nnitli of the iMadiiigley load, 
as furnishing the most eligible site for an 
obscrvatoiy; it unites the advantages of 
a view all round the horizon, not now 
obstructed, nor likely to be obstructed 
hereafter, in any diiection, p.irticiilai]y 
ill the essential one of the meridian ; 
of sufficient elevation, of a cleat air, ne- 
ver subject to be diMurbed by the smoke 
of the town; of a diy .soil ; and of such 
a distance from the university, as, all 
circumstances considered, they judge the 
most desirable. The selection of the syn- 
dicate was approved by the .senate «it the 
cungregation on 'I'liesdiiy la.«t. — The syn- 
dics are now engaged in collecting such 
iiitoi Illation concerning the constinction 
of the pniu'ipal observatories in this king- 
ilom and abroad, as may enable tiieiii to 
point out to architects nil necessary pre- 
cautions ill the f.ibi 1C of the new observa- 
toiy. The present subscriptions amount 
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to upwards of 600ul. exclusive of the 
flOOOI. which was voted by the university. 

The rcK. James WooU^ O.D. has bt'cn 
appointed rdcan of Ely ; uiid the rev. 
William French, M.A. of Pembroke cob 
le^tc, master of Jesus college. 

UERKSfURb.-' Died, at Windsor, aged 
^• 2 , the rev. William Clarke, M.A. iip- 
WHtds of fifty>foiii' years one of the minor 
canons of .St. I^aul's eathedial ; he was 
aLso rector of Orpington, in Kent, and 
vicar of W'ilsdeii, in Middlesex. 

BocKiNGHAMsHiiir. — Died, the lev. 
R. VV^. Willifinis, curate of Diiituu, and 
Long Creiidun, leaving a wife and infant 
family to lament his loss. 

Camuridge, December 13. — Died, in 
liis 46th year, William Beales, esq. M.D. 
the aldciman or chief magistrate of Biiiy 
St. Edmunds. Dr. Bciilos \va.s a IVi.se 
fellow of Caius college, ('ambridge. 

Died, sincerely hiinented by his rela- 
tives and friends, at lii> rooms in Mairda- 
IcD college, the rev. Benjaiiiiii Tate, D.D. 

CuMiiRnLAND. — Died, the icv. John 
Bolton, vicui of Milloni, in this county. 

Devon S 11111E. — Died, the lev. (ieorge 
Huy ter Hainic.s, rector of ('hagfoid, in 
thi.s county, aged gO. . 

Died, the lev. Henry Badcoek, curate 
of the perpetual curacy of W'clrutnbe, in 
the uortli of Devon, iu the gitl of ford 
(*liiitoii. 

Essex. — D ied, in the 77tli \rar of his 
age, the rev. Kdwaid Earle, rcctoi of High 
<>ngar, in tliLs county. 

Died, in the 6>ttli >car of his age, and 
after a long affliction, the rev. J. H. 
Wiight, upwards of tlnity years cuiatc of 
Tilliiigh.mi, in this cuiinf}. 

CjiLoui i.sTriisiiinr. — Died, aged 
the lev. John Hunt, A.^1. icctur of Wed- 
ford, ill this county, and cliapluin to the 
right hon. loid Whitwoith. 

Hluti-oiidsiiiiii . — The v.irioiis altera- 
tions and iiiiprovemcnts of tlic vciiciable 
abbey of St. Alban's h'lMiig hccii coiii- 
pleted,it wqm re-opened for Divine Woiship 
on Sunday, Nov. 2n, when a sciinoii was 
preached by the loid bishop of liOiidoii, 
after which the collection made in aid of 
the lepuiis .shewed how iiiiic!i the feelings 
of the congrrg.it ion wcic in unison with 
those of his loifbhip. An organ has also 
bcenneeted in the Church, oiignially built 
by that celebrated aitist Father Sinydth, 
and previously iisi'd in the church of St. 
Diiiistan in the Tjonduii. 

HiiMiMii)nNSHinr.--Died, at Hunting- 
don, aged 1‘t, Henry Furqiihar, esq. of the 
iinivSrsity ofCamhiidge ; a promisingyonth 
and of coiisideiable classical attaiiiiueiits. 
Kunt.-— D ied, at Addington Parsoniq'e, 


the rev. Peter Elers, aged 55, many years 
rector of that parish, and of Ifisharglcs, 
Suffolk. ^ 

LiNCAsiiiKE. — Died, at his father’s 
house ill Preston, aged 27 ycsiis, the r»-v. 
John ^ifestinorc, late of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and lute curate of St. Martin’s 
Church, Liverpool. 

Middlesex. — The repaiis of the 
church of 8t. Diinstaii, in the West, being 
now hnislied, tlic whole of the interior ex- 
hibits the ap|»*aranec of sohmAi grandeur. 
The vestiges of its antiquity have been 
pic‘scived. Tlic pulpit, gallciy, oig.iii and 
roof are eiiibidiished with iicli painting 
and gliding. The figiiic of a pelican feed- 
ing its young with Its own blood (an ein- 
bicm of the Chinch fostering liei cliildreii) 
over the altar, has been repainted. The 
roiiimns of the Ionic older, between 
which are the Creed and the Isold’s 
Prayer, in gold letters ; also a globe be-^ 
tween tW4» Bibles, dt'iioting the spread oi 
the (rospcl over the world, are restoied to 
their oiigiiial beauty ; and the pictiiies ol 
Moses and Aaron have fteen cleaned. The 
whole with the exlcj^iDi, may now lie con- 
sideretl a public ornament. 

J>r. Toniline, now loid bishop of Win- 
clicstei, w'lio for many yeais lield the valu- 
able deaiit^ry of St. Paul's, has presented 
siOthil. to the C'haptei foi tin* piircliahe of a 
painted window for that ralhedtal. 

Noreoj k. — M. inieil, at Felbiiggc, the 
rev. John Campbell 1u the hon. Bealnct 
Byii,d.Higliter ot the late viseoniit Toiriiig- 
ton. 

SiiiiorsiJiKf:. — 'I’lie window taken down 
in the veneiable \hbey C’hiiiefi ol Shiews- 
liinys to make looiii toi the elegant lu w 
one of slanu’il glass, is now lived up at tin. 
cast ciul of the iioitli fiisle. It i ontaiiis 
the armorial be.iiiiigs of all the \ieais lioin 
the Keforiiiatioii, wiili the ilales of their 
institution and their death, witli the arms 
of lord Beiwick, and tlioso ot the bishop ot 
the See. AiiotluM new window has been 
plaeed at the einl 4>f the south aisle, con- 
tdiiiing the geiiealtigy and armoiial bear 
iiigs of the Rock family. * 

Died, at the Vie.irage House, (’lieswar- 
diiie, the rev. William llainmeisley. 

SoMLiisr.TsiiiiiE. — The rev. Di. Cols- 
ton, rector of Cdaptoii, near Bristol, has 
presented Ins paiisliioiiers with an elegant 
set vice of Commimioii platew 

Died, aged 76, after a long illness, the 
rev, John Wood, M.A. many years rector 
of Newton St. Loo, near Bath. 

Biitli, at the rectoiy house, Mannin^r«‘'rd 
Abbots, the lady of the rev. Francis L. 
Astlcy, of a daughter. 

WAKwiCKfcHiRE.— Died, at Newbold 

8 
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i!oiiiyn, in this countyt the rev. Eilwarcl 
Willes ; lie expired most peacefully in the 
77tjj year of his age, sincerely regretted 
by many friends. 

WoRCESTbRsiiiiiB. — JMai'ried. at Hanley 
Castle, the rev. Thomas Butt, rector of 
Ivyniiersh'y, Shropshiie, and domestic 
chaplain to the marquis of Stafford, to Cu- 
Iheiiiic, eldest daughter of the lev. F.il> 
ward Broiiihead, rector of Keepliam, in 
Jatiroliishire, and widow of the late Janies 
Edwards* esq. of PalUMaH. 

Yokkshiki:. Died, at Aldingflect, in 
this euiinty, the rev. Isaac Tyson, twenty- 
eight yeais vicar of that place, and formeily 
of St. Bees school. 

Died, in and near London. 

At his house, in Gieat f)iiiion<l-strcet, 
the rev. Daniel Duff, A.IM. late of Salvador 
lloiiie, Tooting. 

Died, at Ins lodgings iii J’ortlaiid Plaee, 
tlie lev. 1'. B. Joliiison, late of Dulwieli 
t-’ollege. 

WALES. 

Ji sus CoLi./'OK AssocMTfOJv, - - The 
following aiu the pii/es intended to he 
given foi tin* en^Miiig yeai:— 1. Kor the 
iu'st e«.«.iy in the Welsli language, “ On the 
advantages liUely to aecnie to tlirpiinci- 
pality fioiii n national biogiapliy, ?(i/. — 

Foi the best tlan^lutioll into the Welsh 
language, on the liist of the seiinoiis on the 
saciaiiiciit, by the lev. John Jones, A.M. 
of Jesus ("ollege, arclidenroii of Meiionetli, 
and Banipton leetiiier for the year Iftiil, 
io/. For the best si\ eiiglyiiioii, on the 
wouls of 'J’aliessiii *'* Cynirii tii, Cymru 
f\dd,'* ‘jJ. 4. 'I'o flu; best Welsh leader in 
Jesus College ciiapel, li/. 'i. To the second 
best Welsh reader, 'if. Such nieiiibeis of 
Jesus ('ollege, Oxford, as have taki-ii tluir 
B. A. degree, and are not of Mifbrient 
standing to piocecd to that of B D., arc 
alone eiilitlefl to heconie eaiididatos foi the 
fii-st piize. The second, foiiitli, and fifth, 
arc ml ended for such as have nut complet- 
ed four years from their iiiatrieulatioji. 
The third, for sneh as are not of Mifficient 
stanibng to take their i\1.A. degree. No 
person who lias olitaiiied a prize, will he 
allowed to beeome a candidate for a se* 
rorid prize of the same dcseriptinii. The 
compositions to which the pii/es shall have 
been adjudged, will be recited at the 
Icgc Meeting, to be held at Dolgcllcy, in 
July, Ih^l. 

The parish of Efeneclityd, Denbighshire, 


has presented their rector with a piece of 
plate, thus inscribed: 'fo the rev. Edward 
Thclwdll, rcetoi of Efeiieehtyd, this wa 
presented by Jus paiisliiomtis, as u testi- 
mony of their esteem for tlie liberal ex- 
ample he has shown in lettiug liis tithes to 
them for three y cats. 

The bishop of Bangor lately held an or- 
dination, when tile rev. George John Ma- 
jendie, of ]\TugdaIen college, Oxford, icv. 
Hugh Owen Davies, rev. Hugh KowlanUs, 
lev. John Hughes, of Jesus college, Ox- 
ford, rev. John Warren, Jesus college, 
Canibiidgc, icv. I. Jones, St. Juliii's col- 
lege, Camhiidge, were adiiiitte.d to the ol- 
der of pi iests. 

Kcv. John Ellis, vicar of Langwiii, has 
been instituted by theloid bishop of St. 
Asaph, to the valuable iccloiy of Ceriig-y- 
Diiiiilion, m the county of Denbigh, va- 
cant bv the death of the rev. William 
Howland. 

I'he Clinreh-lbiinii Society’s Premiiini 
(by lu'iielactioii) ot filly pounds, in adjudg- 
ed to the lev. S. C, Wilks, for the best 
essay on the Necessity of a Clnireli Esta- 
blishnieiit in a Cliristian ('omitiy, for the 
piesoivation ot Chiistnimity among the pro- 
ph' of all liinks aiul denominations ; and on 
the means of exciting and maintaining a 
spirit of devotion, togethci with zeal, for 
the lionoiii, stability, and iiilliicnee, of the 
estuliliKlied eliureh. 

Kcv. ]i)bene/.er Mortis, pcrpt*tii:il curate 
ofLI'.inon and Llandairog, was last week 
institiiteil to the vicarage of Llanelly, va- 
cant by tiin death ot the late Jeifuiiah Da- 
vies. 

Died, at Cad«>\toii, nc*ar Neath, aged 
n V. Willi.im Williams, vicar of tliat pa- 
lish, much lopeeted ami icgretled by all 
who knew lam. 

Died, at Biingwyii house', near Abri ' 
gavcmiy, the lev. .Fohn l>avies, vicar ol 
Diiigrstow and 'fic'gaie, and perpetual 
eiiiate of (Chapel Newydil. 

TREL\ND. 

The rev. William Lee, is appointed to 
the parish of (’loiikeeii, in the diocese of 
Aiiiiagh. The rev. R. S. Jacob, to tlicpa- 
lish of Temple ('ante, diocese, of i'loghcr. 
The tev. R. Norman, has succeeded to 
the parish and union of Ratoatli, in the 
diocese of Meath The, rev. Edward .Mont- 
gomery, to the chuiiccllorship of Down. 

Died, the rev. John Avercll, rector o 
C'lashmore. 
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The Churcji and the Clergy: laliibiting and the Arts to the Ecclesiastical Order s 
the Obligations of Society, Literature, and the Advantages of an established 
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Priesthbod. By George Edmund 
worth. 8vo. 8fi. 

Serinens for Domestic use, intended to 
inculcate thc« great practical Tiiitlis of 
Cliristianity. By William Bisliopi AI.A. 
Rector of UOun Nei\ei^ Beiks, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 10s. 6d. 

Meditations on the Scriptnics, chiefly 
addressed to Voting 'Persons on the Im- 
portance of Religions Principles ami 
C*oitduct. lly the Rev. Rd. Waloiitl, 
A.M. Rector of Weston iimtin Pniyard, 
and Treasurer of the Catheditil I'liiiiih of 
Heietbrd. 2 vols. 8s. 

Thoughts on Sepaiation from the 
Established Church. It.s alleged Caiise.H 
and probable Consequences iliii«(frative of 
its Inipropiiety and dangerous Tendency, 
in a Letter to a Dissenting (Meigyiiian. 
By the Rev. C. 11. llotigson, A.M. 
Lecturer of St. Thoiii.is, Sitiiim, and 
Ciiiale of liosconibc Wilts. 2s. (3J. 


Scripture Female Portraits. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. Henry Bndd, 
M.A. Rector of While Roothing, A:c. 
in Answer to his Seimoii, entitled Sal- 
vation by Grace.’* By the Rev. W. H. 
RowUtt; M.A. Reader at the Temple. 
2s. 

C*iii Bono ? Tlic Address of a C'lergyman 
to his Parish ioiter.<, on the late Tiiiiiultiiai-y 
Rejoicings. By a Clergyman and IMagis- 
tratc of the County of Northunfipton. 4d. 

The CottageiTMonthly Visitor' a petio- 
dical Mi^'Ccllany, for the U>e of the Poor. 
No. 1. 6d. (To be continued Monthly.) 

A Tjctter to a Member of Parliament, 
sliewing, (in these Days of Infidelity and 
Sedition,) the Serious ami Dangcioiis 
Defects of the Biiti.s|i and Foieign School, 
mid of Ml. Ilioiigliaiii's Kill (now pending) 
for the (feneial Education of the Pool. 
By Richard Ijloyd, A.M. Rector of St. 
DiiiiHtan 111 the West. 


L I T K 11 A It Y I N r W L L I Ci E \ C K. • 


A Series of Sermons oii the Cliiisiiaii 
Faith. By the Rev. J. B. Siiniiiei, Pre- 
bendary of Dm ham, Ac. lii one OcDvo 
Volume. 

Happiness; a Tale for the. Ciiavcand 
the Gay. [ii two Volumes, Post Octavo^ 
Twenty Discouises preached before the 
Uiiivemty of C’ambiidge, in J82U; being 
the first Course of Serniuns delivered at 


the Lectin e founded t^y the Rev. John 
iliilsc. By the Rev. C. Bcii'^oii. 

Mr. tNicliolh IS piepaiiiig for publica- 
tion, Queen Elizalicth’s Entertainment; 
by the Countess of Dei by, at Haretield 
Place, ill lti02. With an Introduction 
and Notes. Also, a new Edition of the 
nio«>t interesting Poi Lions of the Eliza- 
bethan Progresses. 


P O L ITI C \ 1 

Havino been rccpiesteil by seveiul cor- 
respondents to make the Register depart- 
ment of the Rtineinhianr cr imiie roiii- 
pletp, ami not to coiilim* it to inatteis of 
ecclesiastical interest; it is our iiiteutiuii 
to conclude every future Niinihcr by a 
brief retrospect of the principal political 
'occurrences of the preceding ii ontli, and 
to subjoin socli observations as passing 
events may suggest But not wishing to 
I evert to the year that has closed, up 
shall confine ourselves for the present to 
such general romaiks upon the situation of 
the country, as may serve to explain the 
principles upon which thi<) portion of tiie 
work will he conducted. 

The domestic concei<]sof the country, 
arc those upon winch wc shall he always 
most disposed to dwell . and .is we aic in 
a state of piofoiind peace uiiii every 
foreign power, and at uni uni is universally 
directed to what is passing at home, we 
anticipate no objection to the prefereucc 
which we express. 

Internal diviMuiis were scarcely heard of 


II E T R o s p i: c r. 

during the waiyaiid tlieiefore it is evident that 
the piescnt iinsettlcd state of the eoiiiitry 
IS to he coiihideird in the fust instance an 
the etfcct of pe.ice. War expenditure^ 
monopoly pi ices, lirtitious capital, and un- 
bounded paper Cl edit, suppoi ted thoiisaiids 
and tens of thousands in ease, or in opu- 
lence, who have subsequently been com- 
pelled to contract their dealings, to refund 
their accnmnlations, anil in many instances 
to beg their bread. This m the principal 
source from which sedition has lecriiited 
her ranks. Some few disciplined tioops 
she may have always possessed in our land, 
blit zt-al could not supply what was want- 
ing in number and respectabiliiy , and 
« men bniglied at the venomous but iinpn- 
tent SeiiM'nf uliieh it would have been 
mure pi mien t to stifle. For when one of 
those accidents bcfel ns to which a tiading 
and maniifdctiiiing people must he ex- 
posed, the machinery of mischief was ready 
prc'parefl, and was set to woik in an in- 
stant., Hence all the cxc^es of Spa- 
Fields and Smithfield, hence the more 
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dangerouf procecdittgs in Lancashire and 
Vorksliire, hence tlie present state of iiii- 
parallcled excitation by which the public 
mind has been continued for upwards of 
half a year, by circumstances apparently 
of llic iiuHt unimpmtant iiatiiic.* Havnu; 
iMiefnlly siiidied llic signs of the four last 
years, and havinij lent a patient ojr to ilic 
most cuiitiadictory statements, wc cjiiii«»t 
Iielieve that any largo poition of the popu- 
lation of tli>'se kingdoms is disulTcctcd to 
the tlirunf^ or coiistitutiou.., But we must 
believe that thi'rc arc iiicrssiint edoi K to 
bring them to such a state, that tlic ill- 
dhsposeil form iiii active and v\ ell disciplined 
phalanx eager to take advantage of eveiy 
tiifliiig event, and skilful in availing them- 
selves of eveiy talse step on the pari of 
tlieir opponents. Wc believe also that 
their eilbrts have been thus far siiccessfiit. 
Tliey have perplexed many an honest half- 
reasoning man; they have flattered bis 
sclt-iinpurtancc until he thinks that iiotliin:; 
IS above his capacity, hut they have not 
fill lushed him with the means of deciding 
upon one siiigk* question. 'I'licy have 
made him the dupe of his own viohuit 
tint holiest tVcIiiigs. * They have persuaded 
linn that he has no friends .uiioiiir, those 
whom he used to trust, and that cvciy 
thing may be gained if he will submit to 
their controul. Gnu effect equally in- 
jurious and alarming, lias lesiilted fioiii 
those proceedings — the diflbrent ranks 
and conditions of society are estranged 
from each other — the lieh aie divided fioiii 
the poor — the seivaut is against his inas- 
ler — and the links uliicli have hitlieito 
hound M/tiety logetlier aie htretclied to 
the very utmost, and iiMy Mul.leuiy he. 
dissolved. These are the quarters fioiii 
wineli danger may he anlieip ited : <ui>l if 
tlieie IS no necessity for political despon- 
deiive. , yet Mipinciiess and inditicieiiee 
were never more ciiminal; anxiety and 
exertion novel woie mon- urgently de- 
manded. Wepioeced briefly to eiuiiiierale 
some of the olijects to wliich they ^IlOlIhl 
be directed. 

Tli^ fliiaiicial, agiienltiiral, iiiercaittilc, 
and nianiifaettinng disti ess appeals to be 
slowly but decidedly decre.ising. The 
state of the revenue Mifficiently demon- 
strates that home eoiisiiniptjoii is not ma- 
terially diiniiiished ; and we cannot he veiy 
poor while we cat and dniik in such ahiiii- 
dancc. It is neither to be expected nor 
wished that prices should again be as high, 
or profits as enormous, or credit as un- 
Jl^'^iiiided as it was during the war. All 
•' these after an interval will find their na- 
tural level : and a rigid adlicrenre to priu- 
eiplef of political economy and fl nance 
which all parties agree in extolling, will 


liasten the arriviil of that happy season, in 
which the haaardoiis 8p(H:iilationa and tJie 
lavish expenditure of one year shall no 
more regulailv lead to the iiisolvencv and 
ruin of the next. The main re.4ei voii of 
sedit.nii heng llius iii*^ulnted and dried tip. 

It Will uiily ho iicc'Pssaiy to dram those 
miu'>r si>uii:;s wIiom' abundance and ferti- 
lity iiiiivt lie p ekoMci^ aiiiuiig the cliarae- 
terisliCi of the age. For it may be vciy 
fairly said, that according to our statement 
of the ea^e, there is -an evident dispiopor- 
tioii hrtweeii the cause and the eflect ; and 
in tiiitli, we have rathei ileserihed the 
manner in which ceitaiii evcuits have 
I'pcii hruiigtit .ihoiit, than the sources to 
which they may be ultimately traced. A 
flee constitution is not without its alloy ; 
and commotions alw.iys may be excited 
under a popular government. But here, 
it may be justly said, wc have had nothing 
to excite them : no notorious grievances, 
no dating inioads upon established eiis- 
toiiiM, iHi geiieial or well grounded dibsatis- 
taetioii , no itJghly demagogues of dumi- 
nceniig strength, of great talents, repitlsi- 
tion, cvpeiiencc, oi iielics. The iiitcicmcc 
from all tlii'< h, that the evils of the present 
lioiii; must have arisen from a multiplicity 
of minor and uiipciceived causes, and only 
can be pel iiianrntly cured by their re- 
ntoval. 

It IS probable that the relative numbers 
and strength of the licli and of the poor 
have undergone no material change ilnring 
the la^t thirty \eais. Tliioiigliout the 
whole pel ioil both li.ive been rapidly in - 
cicasing, and llie advance of both may 
have hetMi eqii.tl : Init in all otlii^r respects 
iiiiporlanl change*. Irive lakeii place. Tncy 
live miieii iiioie apail from eaeii other tliaii 
ill fiiinici time*., flow slight is the eoii- 
iiertiiiii between the gieat capitalist and 
the pool ! 11c may siilisciihc to the relief 

of their w'anfs, and the education of their 
childicD, but he sehloiii condescends to 
any leal intcnliaiigc of sentiment except 
with Ins regular cuinpanions. It is nearly 
the same with the great ineieliaiit ; lie 
knows that Ins poiteis and laboiiicrs work, 
and uie paid ; and beyond this his know- 
ledge conceiiiiiig them docs not extend. 
I'iie nidiiutactiircr has a more immediate 
eoiiiicctinii with the poor, and yet, in too 
many eases, it is a eunncetioii of employ 
fiicnt alone , and lie seems to regard them 
rather as iuacliinr.s, than as fellow-crea- 
tures. In some sequestered and well- 
regulated spots, the ancient close com- 
niiiiiication between dilferent classes is 
kept up ; and it is here, if any wlierc, that 
the influence of the superior is most eftbe- 
tiial, and that siiljordinalion is not looked 
upon as au^ovil, wliu'h » only to be en 
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dured till It can be thrown off. Tills cir- 
cumstance alone is sufficient to authorise 
our observations; and to make iis hope 
once more t«^ see the day, in wliirli the 
opinions, the amusenicnls, the principles, 
and, above all, the ieli(;ioii, of the lich 
and the poor may not be distinct and se- 
parate, but one and the same. 

On these accounts we sliall always take 
the liveliest interest in every legislative 
attempt at inipiovini; the condition of so- 
ciety; convinced that sonictliin^ may be 
accompli^lied, (alllion;;li much less than 
legislators aie coinniunly willing to be- 
lieve) by altciatioiis in the poor laws, 
and nioie cspenaily in the adiuiiiislidtion 
of them ; and by siniplifyiiig several parts 
of our criminal jnrispi iidence ; those pat ts 
especially which leave young offenders 
without adequate pnnidmieiit, or punish 
them by making them the associatest of the 
old and the infamous. It is also to be 
hoped that the country will take warning 
by the past ; and withdraw that resistance 
to the execution of the law of libel, which 
has rendered it of late ye<iis no better 
than a dea<l letter on the Statute Hook. 
The imposition of fresh restraints is a 
questionable measure ; but the strict, en- 
tbreement of the existing law can only be 
objected against by those who are enemies 
to peace ; and the public officer who sh<rU 
have com age to discharge this branch of 
his duty, will be entitled to the blessings 
and thanks of his country, and will ulti- 
mately be nil inhered among the best 
fnetiils to the liheity of the press. 

But this system, and e\ery other system 
will be iiieuiiiplcte and iiieffi'ctuai, unless 
the governiiiciit aic suppoited by the 
higher oiders of the govt>iiied in admiiiis- 
teiing our invaluable laws with discietioii 
and firmiiPSN, and in furthering those 
iiicasuies which have at last lievii adopted 
for reuniting the people to the Church. 
It is not enough that magistrates should 
’ be as vigilant as they have been hitherto. 
In the metropolitan cuiinty, and in all 
populous distiicts, wc assert, without he- 
sitation, that enough is never done. The 
burden is heavy, and it is shiflcd fioiii one 
ahonldcr to another, until, in some un- 
lucky inonipiit it IS dashed against the 
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ground. Unless this is amended, unless 
the duties of the magistrate are universally 
discharged with that minuteness, promp- 
titude and disinterestedness, which ^tlic 
constitution requires and expects, unless 
piiblic-hotises erase to be the hot-beds of 
sedition and infidelity, unless the poor arc 
educated systematically in tlie principles 
of the Kstablislinient, are duly provideil 
with Clinrcli room at convenient hours, 
and arc retained in the cnmmiinion of the 
Cliurcli by tlie^ zeal and piety pf her pas- 
tois, wc can look forward to iiotlimg bet- 
ter than discontent, threats, and plots, on 
the one side; or than fear, and suspicion, 
and military rule upon the other. 

On Foreign Politics, with wliicli this 
country was never less entangled than at 
present, we shall make but one remark. 
Those nations who are tiiily desirous of 
obtaining a constitution like our own, and 
who seek it in that quarter fioni which 
otir<« was derived, arc entitled to our best 
wishes for their success. May it be pur- 
chased at lets expcnce of blood and trea- 
sure, and with less deviation from the or- 
dinary rules of law and religion, than in 
many instances it lia% cost ' May they 
know ^when they have obtained eiioiigli ; 
and aic bound both in piiidonce and in 
conscience to be* satisfied ! And may 
this country long continui a nine specta- 
tor of the strife ; giving assistance at all 
times by an upright anil lioiiourahle ex- 
ample ; and giving .nlvicc w'hcn requested, 
from the vast stores of her cxpeiience: 
but never ventiiiing to iiiterfeie in qiiar- 
icls which aic imiic of hers; unless the in- 
dependdiicc of JOiirnpe is npiiiAostly eii- 
dangeicd, and the chaiactcr of a neutral 
becoiiic'S equally d.ingeroiis and disgraceful ' 
With legard to the parties which divide 
the senate and the country, we shall not 
deny, because we sec no leasoii to be 
ashamed of the partialities which we enter- 
tain. But our rental ks will be diiected 
invariably to measures, rather than to 
men ; and those pci sons, and those only are 
the objects of our admiral ion, who in 
whatsoever political party they nia^' hap- 
pen to be enlisted, appear to be under 
the infliionce of correct and C'liristian 
piinciplcs. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Obtereator : A Churchman ; A. O. ; and J. S., sliall appear. 

A, S . ; /. M. ; and Jhuoa, liave been received, and arc under const- . 
deraliuii. 

-V. /. .V. C. will observe that a part of iiis recommendation has been 
attended to ; tlir remainder i» iiiider consideration. 
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ON ilOVK. 

li' is a cotnmon rrniiiik, tliRt the 
pleasures of hope belong pccniiarly 
to youth, uik) the pleasures of me- 
mory to old age ; and it is usual to 
found on this rLMiiark, the further 
observation, tliat the happiness of 
the former condition is far livelier, 
more exquisite, aivl more nn tailing, 
than that of the latter, I do not 
mean to be so hardy as to deny* the 
truth of either of these observa- 
tions. At the same time, I eaiuioi 
contemplate the case of an aged 
Christian, without seeming to have 
discovered a striking cxceplion to 
Ihe general rule, which observations 
like these serve to 'Chtablis!!. The 
man, whd is drawing near the close 
of a long life spent in the service 
of (jod, and in the cullivalioii of 
Christian virtue, has indeed the 
pleasures of mnnory in abundant 
store. For him, ns for ordinary 
men, recollection has the power of 
gilding the past, and of investing 
the indifferent, and even the pain- 
ful, transactions and events of years 
that sfre gone, with an interest 
which turns them into so many 
sources of deliglit : but moreover, 
for him ineniory lias a peculiar 
power, which she derives from his 
religious character. He is able to 
look back with a calm satisjaction 
and a sober chcerfuliiess, because 
ei^ery portion of his life is marked 
some aim at ifii'pro\einciit, by 
some resistance of evil, by some 
.struggle (if unhappily the stiTiggle 
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has not alwnv.s been entirely buc- 
ccssfnh against the sjnrituai ene- 
mies, internal and external, that 
have been jifnied in a league of op- 
position to iii.s tnn: welfare. He 
can look back and bciiold, with 
joy and Ui.itikfuhicss, in his tem- 
poral circiiiii^taiices, iit the situa- 
tions wherein he has been placed, 
in tile fiieiids and associates amongst 
whom lit' liris been tlirown, in the 
course of eve nts that have befallen 
hiiiiself and his cuiiiiections, nume- 
rofts tokens of providential giiid* 
aiice, anil 'numerous significations 
of the kind and gracious superin* 
tendence of that Onniiscient eye, 
which has accompanied him through 
all the wanderings and amidst all 
thf eliecqnered varieties oi life. 
But he has also the pleasures of 
hope in perfection; and this is what 
I wish chiefly to observe. Chris- 
tianity has made his, in ihe season 
of old age, what belonged naturally 
to him in the flower of his youth. 
The advantages, delights, and glo- 
ries of the world, those objects of 
hope, which till the soul and nerve 
the energies of the youtliful adven- 
turer on the ocean of life, have in- 
deed lost their clinrm for him ; they 
have already begun to fade, and as 
they now appear, have nothing 
powerfully fascinating or exciting in 
them, blven if they retained their 
splendour, they could hardly any 
longer be the olijects of his hope ; 
for he feets every day that he is 
leaving them behind, and tiiat, with- 
out having any power to delay his 
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On Hope* 


course, he is moving gradually 
towards that region, whither the 
good things of the present worlds 
W'ill not (bllow him. Undeniably 
true as all this is, must we therefore 
conclude that the aged Christian 
has no enjoyment from hope? Are 
there indeed no objects, on which 
hope can fix itself, but the unsub- 
stantial and transitory pleasures of 
the present scene? Ei\ory thing 
truly worthy of the hope of an im- 
luoAal being still remains. The 
things which are seen are temporal; 
but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.*’ It is on these unseen 
and eternal things, that religious 
hope is firmly fixed. As the Chris- 
tian approaches nearer to the verge 
of eternity, he gains a more fre- 
quent glimpse of that which still 
continues unseen : as he presses on 
the confines of this lower world, the 


it, to admit the probability that it 
should now forsake him ; and al- 
though there will occur intervals of 
comparative gloom, as long ai he 
remains encompassed with the in- 
firmities of flesh, yet these are but 
the occasional exceptions to the 
general tcnotir of his feelings : the 
sustaining principle ever lives with- 
in him : its activity may be tor a 
while suspended, its powee may be, 
by the overwliclniiiig force of unto- 
ward circumstances, or by reason of 
the wcakiicbb of human nature, 
somewhat diminished : but it will 
ever and anon revive with undecay- 
ing vigour, and will ditfusc over the 
whole course of life one general 
complexion of peace and cheerful- 
ness. Noi is the Christian’s hope 
exposed to disappointment: he, who 
during a long life “ has walked in 
all the commandments and ordi- 


uiists of earth recede, and leave his 
field of vision more unclouded : as 
he escapes from the din and 
smoke of the dim spot called 
earth,” his eye loses the film, which 
the habit of contemplating terri^s- 
trittl objects had produced: thus 
purged, and no longet dazzled by 
the glare of sublunary glories, it is 
able to view more clearly and more 
steadily the shadow of heavenly 
things 'disclosed in Holy Scripture. 
The nearer he believes to be the 
consummation of his happiness, the 
more ardent do his desires become ; 
the more wakeful his energies in 
reaching after the prize of his high 
calling : in proportion as the out- 
ward man perishes, is the inward 
man renewed day by day and 
with growing ardour of desire-— 
with improving wakefulness of eiier- 
gv, hope is at once increased and 
elevated. Nor has this glorious 
hope such characters of imperfec- 
tion as belong to the best hopes of 
him whose aflicctions are centered 
in this world. It is not liable to 
fail-'it is not exposed to disappoint'- 
mint. The aged Christian’s hope 
is not liable to /ail him : he has too 
long and too habitually cherished 


nances of the Lord blameless.”— 
who, according to his best ability, 
and as far as altered circumstances 
of the church and of the world 
allow, has imitated the example of 
that ancient piety, which “ dc]>arted 
not from the tciAplo, but served God 
with fastings and prayers night and 
day,” — this venerable man, as lie 
sinks under the burden of years, 
gratefully acknowledges that he is 
by perceptible and rapid steps ad^ 
vaiiciiig towards the objects of his 
desires, and is inspirited by the 
full assurance that these objects 
will not elude his grasp — that, \/lien 
once attained, they cannot fall short 
of, but must infinitely exceed in 
value any estimate which he has 
been led to form of them. He has 
learned froifi an infallible Oracle 
tjmt eye hath not seen, that ear 
hath not heard, that it hath not en- 
tered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive those good things, which God 
has reserved in heaven for them 
that love Him,” — he is confident 
therefore that his largest expecta- 
tions will be more than answered — 
that his loftiest hopes will be 
than fulfilled. Nor has the cer^ 
tainty he feels that himself shall 
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attain these objects any affinity ^ith 
a bold and presumptuous con* 
fideDj:e : it is a certainty perfectly 
compatible with the pious and lowly 
confession that whatever is ^ood in 
liiin — whatever is virtuous in inten- 
tion or upright in action — has been 
the fruit of divine grace prevent- 
ing him that he might have a good 
will, and working with him when he 
had that ^ood will,” — Jt is a cer- 
tainty perfectly compatible with 
coiitiiiiicd and uninterrupted de- 
pendence on the same grace, with - 
out which the frailty of man’s na- 
ture cannot always siaiids upright r” 
but still it U a cvrfainlijt the natu- 
ral result and the first reward of 
confirmed habits of virtue, which 
have by this time rendered indc. 
tiiiitely small the probability of 
lapse into sin, and which have thus 
commenced oil earth that change 
which is soon to^ be [lerfeetcd in 
heaven, of the hope into the full 
Jruition of blessedness, * 

O. 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

1 WAS much pleased with the essay 
upon the seventh chapter of St. 
PaiiTs Epistle to the Romans (de- 
nominated Scripture Criticism) con- 
tained ill the Christian Renieni- 
braiiA’cr for November, 1810, which 
supports, by the authority of that 
eminent divine, the late Bishop 
Bull, the sense most commonly put 
(previous to the time of St. Augus- 
tine) upon the latter end of that 
chapter, i. e- “ that St. Paul is 
there speaking in the person of an 
unconverted Jew and not in his own 
person,*' (as contended by Calvinis- 
tical commentators.) 

The author ot the above essay 
has given a judicious and well ar- 
ranged abstract of Bishop Bull’s 
pf.'^unients on this point, together 
'w.ith answers to the several objec- 
tions theretoj^ methodically •dis- 


posed ; and tells us that the names 
of J. Taylor, Ilammoiub Mac- 
knight, and Doddridge, will serve 
for a sufficient specimen ef the au- 
thority by which the same opinion 
is upheld. Referring your readers 
to the ahove>nicntioncd very ei- 
celleiit es^ay, I take leave to ad- 
duce some of tlic observations and 
<] notations given by that very learn- 
ed expositor. Dr. Whitby, on the 
chapter in question ; for I conceive 
that the old and conimo>ily received 
opinion cannot be too widely dif- 
fused at a time when all sorts of 
new faiigled doctrines are indus- 
triously spread by the opponents to 
our Church Establish ment ; and 
especially because it will appear 
that St. Augustine himself (how- 
ever afterwards he perverted the 
plain sense of the Apostle) for a 
long time entertained the former 
sentiments ; as will appear in its 
place after quoted. 

Dr. Whitby, in u note upon the 
25th verse of the chapter, says, 
‘‘ (the same man) •• of 

whom he had before spoken, not I 
Paul, now writing this Epistle. 

It hath been a controversy 
since St. Austin’s time, whether 
St. Paul here speaketh in his own 
person, or in the person of a rege- 
nerate man, or only in the person of 
a Jew coulhctiiig with the motions 
of his lusts only by tlie assistance 
of the letter of the Law, without 
the aids and poweiful assistance of 
the Holy Spirit; which is as great 
an instance of the force of preju- 
dice, and the heat of opposition to 
pervert the plainest truths, as can 
haply be produced ; for 1 think, 
nothing can be more evident and 
iiiiqiiestionably true than this,— that 
the .\postlc doth not here speak of 
himself, or in the stale he was then 
in ; but (as the antient commenta- 
tors do interpret him,) by himself 
he represents man in common, and 
saith not, as he. might have done, 
* You that are under the law are 
carnal ;• but representing what be- 
longed to them in bis own person, 

K 2 
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aud HO tttkittg oft' the liarshnes.% llettiriiing back to the cooimonly 
ami mollifying the invMiou(»ness of received senKe of the before men- 
the sentence, by speaking of it in tioned chapter, (viz.) that St. Paul 
bis own {;>erson, lie saith, * 1 am docs not there speak of or in his 
carnal, sold under sin.^ SoPhoiiiis oun prison, but in the person of <iii 
and C^umenius. Theudoret also unconverted Jew, Dr. Whitby says 
doth inform tts that the Apostle that Aruiinius, Hammond, Bull, and 


here introduceth (v. M.) * A man 
before grace, overcome by liis pas. 
sioDS ; for he cals him carnal who 
bad not yet obtained the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit.* And again, 
(V. M.) he adds, • That the Aikis- 
tle having di&courscd all these 
tbnigs to shew what wc were be- 
fore grace, and what we were made 
after grace, and as it were taking 
upon liimseff the person of those 
who before grace were vanquished 
by sin, lie groans and laments, as a 
man set in the midst «if bi^ enemies, 
enslaved uiid constrained to serve, 
and seeing no help ; and thus he 
shews the Law [to be] unable to 
help us.* And so Origeii aLo, fre- 
quently in his Coiumentaiy tvi the 
place. And Saint Austin [this is 
the remarkable fac't above alluded 
to] saith expressly and frequently, 

^ Describilur homo sub lege positus 
ante gratiam.* In niioibei' woik, 

* Quo loco videtur mihi A|M».sU»ius 
transfigurassc in se huininem sub 
lege positum ;* and in anuiher jdace, 

* Loquitur adhiic ex persona luuni- 
nis sub lege constitiiti nondnm sub 
gratia.* 

There is upon the note on verse 
22. a very enlarged anil satisluctory 
cf^rgument on the wonls, Kara tov 
A cr«i shewing that It is plain 

the inward man, cannot there hig- 
nify the fiew man. But sis it would 
he going over the same ground tiiat 
the author of the essay has done in 
treating of this matter, to give the 
passage in Dr. Whitby’s words, 1 
shall forbear doing so ; but I can- 
not help observing tlisit the obser- 
vations and quotations of Dr. Whit- 
by. are not exactly the same wliich 
that writer has produceii from Dr. 
Bull ; but arc additional and very 
convincing passages to the same 
puiport and effect. 


Kctdeuell have made it manifest ;* 
First, Thai it is usual with the 
Apostle to s|)eak of those things 
that iuiglit«> be (otherwise^) offensive 
or ungrateful, in his own name; 
when indeed they belong not to 
iiini, but to other men : as in these 
words fix>m Horn. iii. 7- ** If the 
truth of God bath more abounded 
through my lie, %vhy ixtn. 1 also 
judged as a sinner,” i.o. not I Paul, 
but 1 who make this objection. So 
Gal. ii. IB, 17. 1 Cor. iv. 6. " These 
filings 1 have in a tigiu'e transferreil 
to myself and Apolhis for yniir 
sakes,” 1 Cor. vi. 12, 13; ii. 10, 2*>, 
30«; £ph. ii. 3. ; , 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

And secondly. That such things 
this chapter said of the per- 
son spf>ken of, as can by no means 
agree to St. Paul or to any regc- 
neiatc person. 

To which may be added, 

1. That had 8t. Paul spoken here 
of himself, con^idtred in Ihe stale 
in which he was at the inditing of 
this Fpislle, he must hai'/o contra- 
dicted what he liafi said of liiniscif 
in the Hpistlcs to Ihe Thessaloniaii.s 
and Corinthians, which wcie writ 
before tliis Epistle (vide 1 Thess. 
ii. 10. 2 Cor. i. 12. 1 Cor. i^v. 4. 
I Cor. ix. 27. there quoted.) Now, 
can tlie man who is carnal, iiud 
sold under sin, who hath no power 
in him to do any good, who finds a 
law in his members warring against 
the law of his mind, and bringing 
him into captivity to llie law of sin, 
%vhich is in his members, call God 
and the Church to witness to his 
holy and unblameable life 't Can 
he boast of keeping under his fleshly 
body, and bringing that into subjec- 
tion, which by his own confession, 
bringeth him into captivity ? 
he, who does, not what- he would 
in his mild and conscience de bat 
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what he hates ; not the good which 
he would, but the evil which he 
would not, do ; can he, 1 say, re* 
joice*in the testimony of his con. 
science ? Can he honestly cleclare, 
he knows nothing by himself, for 
which his conscience can condemn 
him ? 

2. How oft doth the Apostle 
propose himself for a pattern to 
the churches unto whors he writes, 
requiring them to be followers of 
him, as he was also of ChrUt, 

1 Cor. xi. J.; and after quoting 
Philip iv. B. the good commentator 
says, — this would become the most 
absurd, if not blasphemous exhor- 
tation, if it was suitable to the 
iniiid of the Apostle, according to 
the Calvinistic expositicn, 

3. With what indignation doth he 
reject the accusations of thciU who 
looked upon hfiii as ^ walking after 
the flesh,' and how severely doth he 
threaten them, fiow peremptorily 
doth he reject their scandalous im- 
putation? cleclaiing that * though 
he walked in the flesh, yet did lie 
not walk according to the flosli,’ 

2 Cor. X. 2, 3. 

4. This exposition of Uie seventh 
chapter, makes it entirely to coniute 
the chapter which in mied lately goes 
before, and follows after ; and it 
gives an invincible strength to the 
objections he endeavours to answer 
in4he sixth chapter. Tlic first ob- 
jection there begins by way of en- 
quii^. What do we say then, shall 
we continue in sin that grace may 
abound ? His second^ Shall we sin 
because wc are not under the law 
but under grace! (ver. 15.) Ciod 
forbi(k! saith be, that it should be 
thus with any Christian ; — and yet, 
according to this exposition, it was 
thus with himself, one of the best 
of Christians. 

Dr. Whitby goes on with equal 
strength and clearness, from other 

S otations and deductions, to shew 
B fallacy and absurdity of this 
Lxposition, and concludes in the 
remarkable words of Grotius on 
verse iy, ** Deo laus sit ^quod 


optimi — i. a. triutn priorum seen- 
lorum Christiani, hunc locum siciit 
oportet, intellexerint, diciante illo 
spiritu per quern vita ill^rum regc- 
batur.” 

Observator. 

East Retford, 

UIA Nov, 1820. 

To the Editor of the Uemembraneer, 
Sir, 

The name of Mr. Sumner is so 
well and deservedly known by his 
several valuable publications, and 
his Inst Sermon on the ** Encourage- 
ments of the Christian Minister,'* 
presents a view of these so inte< 
resting and inslnictivo, that I feci 
very unwilling to find fault, where 
there is so much that deserves com- 
mendation and praise. The higher, 
however, a writer stands in the pub- 
lic Estimation, the more important 
is it, that his errors, if errors, 
sMiild be detected. In the Sermon 
above mciitioncd, there is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

** The sinner, acknowledging his 
guilt, finds the necessity of applying 
to Him, who uiiderw^cnt the * cfias- 
tisciiirnt of our peace,* and of 
being clothed in a rigliteoiisiie.ss 
which will bear the piercing .scru- 
tiny of Omniscience *, and of seek- 
ing that * holiness without which 
no man shall see the Lord.' *' 

If Mr. S. means by this righ- 
teousness, the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, in w'liich the sinner 
is hereafter to be clothed, 1 would 
beg to siibiuit to his consideration, 
the following excellent pas'^age from 
Bishop Bull's Sermon on the “ Dif- 
ferent Degrees of Bliss in Heaven.” 
Vol. i. p. 1B!>. Bvo. 

^ ** They thus argue,” says the 
Bishop (speaking of those w ho held 
a contrary opinion from himself on 
the subject,) ” The future glory 

* Sec Phil. ill. 9. 
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of the saints is tlie nurcliase of 
Christ's righteousness, which is alike 
imputed to all true believers, and 
they hav<> an equal share therein, 
and consequently they shall share 
equally in the future glory. 

“ 1 answer, the doctrine of the 
imputed righteousiiebs of Christ, as 
it hath been too coiniiiouly taught 
and understood, hath been a fruit- 
ful mother of many pernicious and 
dangerous errors in divinity. In the 
objection, it is supposed, that the 
righteousness of Christ is so im- 
puted to every believer, that it be- 
comes formally his righteousness, 
and that u])oii the sole account 
thereof he bath a right to the future 
glory. And if this were true, if 
Christ’s righteousness were thus 
our’s, that righteousness, being the 
most perfect righteousness, nothing 
less could answer it than the highest 
reward in heaven; and so indeed 
it would necessarily follow, that 
the future glory of all the saints 
should be alike and equal. But 
the supposition hath no foundati/m 
in Scripture, yea, it is plainly false. 
And that it is so, if we had no other 
argument, the very doctrine we are 
now upon, were sufficient to evince. 
We have proved, by very plain 
texts of Scripture, that there will 
be a disparity of rewards in the 
life to come, according to the dis- 
parity of men’s graces and good 
works in this life ; and from hence 
we may safely coucludc, that the 
doctrine of those who teach that 
the perfect righteousness of Christ 
is formally the righteousness of 
every believer, and that thereupon 
he hath a right to the highest re. 
ward in heaven, is certainly false. 
Nay, indeed, if that doctrine of 
theirs were true, a consequence 
would follow, which cannot be ut- 
tered without trembling, that every 
saint shall be equal to Christ in 
glory ; Christ’s righteousness being 
his, and so he having a right to 
whatsoever that righteousness de- 
served. 

But to answer more directly to 
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the objection ; there is nothing more 
certain, than that the future glory of 
the saints is the purchase of Christ’s 
righteousness. But how? Ky the 
meritorious obedience of Christ in 
his life and death, a covenant of 
grace, mercy, and life eternal was 
procured, ratiKed and established 
between God and the sinful sons of 
men ; the condition of the covenant 
is * faith working by l6ve,' or a 
faith fruitful of good works. And 
there is also sufficient grace pro- 
inibcd to all that shall heartily seek 
it, for the performance of that con- 
dition. It is from the covenant of 
infinite mercy in Christ Jesus alone, 
that our imperfect good works have 
any ordination to so excellent a re- 
ward as the future glory ; and it is 
the mercy, the rich mercy, the 
royal bounty and liberaUty of God, 
expressed in the same covenant, 
that assigns to greater degrees of 
grace here, greater degrees of 
glory hereafter. This is the plain 
trutii.^* 

If, on the other hand, Mr. S. in- 
tends that Christian righteousness^ 
which all in its several degrees, ac- 
cording to the proportion of their 
faith, and the use of God’s grace, 
may attain unto; that righteousness 
springing out of a true and lively 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
w'hich, albeit that it deserve! h not 
heaven, yet through the perfect 
righteousness, ami atoning blood of 
Christ, that effectual seal of^ the 
covenant of grace, shall obtain hea- 
ven ; or, in the excellent words of St. 
Paul, ** make us meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light;” 1 thiulf his words aro liable 
to misconstruction, and 1 could wish 
he had expressed himself more fully. 
1 can easily conceive how our righ- 
teousness, imperfect as it is, may be 
freely accepted for Christ’s sake by 
Infinite Mercy; but not how it ever 
can be so perfect, as to bear ** the 
piercing scrutiny of Omniscience.’^ 
’fhere is a passage given by Mv' 
Todd, out of the Necessary £ru- 
diUoft' of a Christian Man,” under 
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the article of good works, which is fication, and so be made able and 
much ill point. meet to walk in the very pure ser- 

J^nd these works be of two vice of God with a clear conscience, 
sorts: for some be such as men, and to brins: forth the foresaid works 


truly justified, and so contiauing, 
do work in charity, of a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and an un- 
feigned faith. Which works, although 
they be of themselves unworthy, un* 
perfect, and unsutHcicnt; yet foras- 
much as tiftsy be done in the faith of 
Christ, and by the virtue and merits 
of his passion, their imperfcctncss is 
supplied ; the merciful goodness of 
God accepteth them, as an observa- 
tion and fulfilling of his law; and 
they be the very service of God.’' 
Nay, the writer, whoever he was, 
(and there is good reason for sup- 
posing that it was Cranriier himself, 
the father of the English church), 
goes on to use this strung expression. 
And be meritofious towards attain- 
ing of everlasting Ij/e.” 

We have not one word here about 
the imputed righteousness of Chi*ist, 
ill which the sinner is to be clothed ; 
but we have of that righteousness of 
Christ, for the sake of which the im- 
perfect righteousness of man, when 
done in faith, shall beacce[)ted, and 
obtain for him everlasting life. Nay, 
in the very next paragraph, wc have 
tlie case c4' the sinner, as supposed 
by Mr. Sumner, thus stated : 

** When a sinner, hearing or re- 
nicniberiiig the law of Gofi, is moved 
by grace ta be contrite and sorry for 
his o/Teiices; and beginnetll to lament 
his estate, and to fall to prayer and 
other good deeds, seeking to avoid 
the indignation of (lod, and to be 
reconciled to his favour, these works 
come af grace ; but yet the man is 
not to be accounted a Justified man, 
but he is yet in seeking remission of 
his sins and his justification, which 
the anguish^ of his owm conscience 
tclleth him that he yet wanteth ; but 
he is ill a good wa^ : and by these 
means doth enter into justification, 
and if he do proceed, and with 
Vi^arly devotion seek for further 
^ grace, he shall be assured of remis- 
sion of his siu?| and attain his j^isti- 


of righteousness in Christ, which he 
cannot do afore he be justified. 

I am, Arc. W. 

Oci. 16, 1820. 

P. S. There is a note in the Family 
Bible, from Arclibishop Sharp, on 
Phil. iii. 0. (referred to by Mr. Sum- 
ner), wliicli is well worthy of consi- 
deration; though 1 could have wished 
to proven r all possibility of mistake, 
that the last sentence liad ran thus* 

And as it, (that is, this Christian 
righteousness), is hi*) gilY, so he will 
own it, and reward \\^ for the sake of 
the meritorious obedience of Christ 
in his life and death, at the last 
day.** 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer* 

Sir, 

Having accidentally perused the 
Vindication of Archbishop Wake 
against Dr. Lant Carpenter, by your 
Oxford correspondent T. jmblished 
in page 5 IS) of the Christian lle- 
nienihrancer, for September last, I 
cannot, though fully agreeing with 
the writer in many points, avoid ex- 
pressing my di.')scnt from some of 
the assertions he has thought fit to 
make. 

In speaking of prayers addressed 
to the Son, as the second person in 
the Trinity, the writer enumerates 
the Te Deum as one of these; which 
opinion, he further remarks, is con- 
firmed by tradition, and will be evi- 
dent to any one reading the Greek 
or Latin. With respect to the par- 
ticular tradition on this subject, it 
ipight be improper for me to offer 
any observation, as 1 candidly con- 
fess that 1 do not recollect to have 
met with it: but having referred to 
the Greek and Latin versions of the 
Te Dciim, I must believe that your 
correspondent lies under some un. 

6 
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fortunate ii]isapprchrnbion» or he sufficient reasons to give for the 
would not have quoted either of doctrines which our church prrf- 
these in support of an assertion fesscs, without recurring to tradi- 
which the^ rather tend to contradict, tton; and at a time when the blas- 
Oiir English version, it is sufficiently phemieis of heretics are probably as 
well known, commences thus; ** We many and viblent as they could have 
praise thee, O God, wc acknowledge been in the age of the blessed mar- 
thee to be the I-ord widt h is fol- tyr Polycarp*, why should we have 
lowed, and as part of the same sen- recourse to this? Ciii bono? as the 


tence, by the words, “All the earth 
doth worship thee, the Father ever* 
lasting” As these two concluding 
words pointout the Altiiighty Father 
to be the object of praise, and can 
by no stretch of imagination, or zeal 
of piety, be supposed to be addressed 
to the Sod, we must believe the 
translation to be paraphrastic, or 
incorrect. But the Greek stands 
thus, 

£l 0fO» V/AVV/XIV, ^1 70V Kvptot o/xoXo. 
ySfxiv* 

2^1 TO* atuviov llaTfoot veiaa ft ai~ 
CfTOSI. 

And afterw'ards, 

n«Tffoi TifC avifcttrs fAf>AXfion}Toc, 

Tev Tf aiCaa‘iAio$ aov xod ppvo- 

ynv iitor, 

Kai TO £710 r vuvfjMf rot llaf^xXiiTov. 

The Latin is as follows, 

Te Denni laiulainus, Te Dominnm con- 
titeinur ; 

Te aeternum Patrein oinnis terra venera- 
tiir, &c. 

Now, bad the word Kv^tov or Do- 
tninuiii, in the first verse of the 
hymn, been written or Domine, 
in the vocative case, the argument 
of T. had undoubtedly been a good 
one. But the context so plainly 
shews that the writer was speaking, 
not of the Lord of the elect, but of 
the great Lord of all, as the first 
person of that Trinity, whom he 
afterwards describes the powers of 
heaven and earth to be employed in 
celebrating, that I am at a loss to 
imagine how the tradition before 
alluded to can have originated, or 
your learned correspondent been in- 
duced to sanction it with his appro, 
bation. Independently of this, 1 
strongly object to any arguments 
drawn from sneh a source. Wc have 


Lord Chancellor Bacon ^was wont 
to say. 

Your insertion of these observa^ 
tions will oblige. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A. M. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The theological wofld is greatly in- 
debted to you for the many ingenious 
illustrations, atfovded by your iiiis- 
eellany of passages in *tbe Sacred 
Writings. 

But 1‘ bavc just observed, to my 
surprize, in your last Number, an 
interpretation wbicli apfurars to me 
totally foreign to the text it is in- 
tended to explain. I say with sur* 
prize, because the remarks 1 allude 
to have proceeded from the pen of a 
most accomplished anef eminent 
scholar. 

Ill one of your extracts from Mr. 
Hughes's Travels, there is described 
a marriag|^ procession iu'joanLiina; 
and this, it is said by that learned 
author, may throw some light on 
the expression of St. Paul, yv9MK» 
wtpioytw (1 Cor. ix. 5.) But surely. 
Sir, it is highly improbable, ^hat the 
apostle intended any allusion to his 
entrance upon the marriage stale ; 
neither indeed would it have suited 
his argument ; it was not the marrp* 
ing, but the taking about with him 
a wife, and thus bringing a charge 
upon the brethren, that the apostle 
was here advocating as his right. 
Neither do 1 apprehend, that \i\e 
simple act of conducting a persoh 


*' * See Rcmembranrer, p. 
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froi^i ono house t4> unolhcr, ronld bo 
^iropcrl} (h'scribotl by the \erb wi^i- 
ciysii % 

Aiitl turtlirr, the |)l•opo^»ctl iihis- 
tiution (!o('s not smii to :n^iue uilh 
tlio roiiloxt: St. Paul ari>ui*s ihii^*, 
“ It is as iawfiii I’or me yv]>uiy.x 
aynj bfc . , » • Kv^x^. N( there is 
little ilon!»l that St. Peter was iiiar- 
neci h.jotr he lieeaiiie an apostle; 
ami llteret'ore liis wtnihl 

iurni^h no uooH reason ibr St. PuiiiS 
hein<:i: married. It is probable, that 
the ai>ost!e speaking ot ‘.^d. IVltr 
and the brethnn of onr Lord (as 
they are ealledj, takin**; lih'ir wi\ 4 s 
i>r sisteis with tiieiii on lh(‘ir aposto- 
heal travels, anti that St. Paul is 
thus establishim* his rinht !<» the 
same ]>ri\ile|;e. 

This expo lit i<»n aon-es with the 
lennirk of Clemens on the vers#* in 
4pU'Sti<>n, ctK uq '/eriA,:ruq tla*?.- 

Ctt'; 'Vifiljyot yv'jcfuv /q, iytt'OM. iii. 

J. S. 


BI IJ LK\\ I - 1 LLH S rU A Tl O N S. 

( ( onlhnu (L ) 

Ami Mo.'O.s ma'lc* a siMpent u'.’ la ass, 
tiiifl put it on a pule, :iMtl it ca.ee to pas, 
liiat if a sc'i4)eiit liad biTlcu aii> niao. 'n'l r. 
Ilf* hflieUl the ^oipriit of brass, be liwa. ’ 
j\i)inl)ois \\i. '). 

Ami I !<*/» bi'ili biabo in purrs ii«'> 
brasiMi seipfMit that Mo'^es liad inade; toi 
unto dajs the ebibiien fd’ Israel did 
burn iiicciee to it : and lu* railed it Ne- 
hiisbtaii," (i. e. a biazcii banbk* oi tiil’e\ 
2 Kings xviii. 4 . 

“ Oph sisfiiilies a serpen! ; and 
was pronounced at times, nml e\- 
prcsseil Ope, Oupis, Opis, Ops, and 
by Cicero, L'pis. It v. as an emblem 
of the siin ; and also of liino and 
eternity. It was worshippid as a 
deity, and rsteemed the same as 
Osiris; by others, the same as Vul- 
can. A serpent was also in the 
Egyptian language styleil Oh, or 
Aub ; though it may possibly be only 
* variation of ihc term above. The 
deity so denoiniiiated was rsieeincil 
prophetic, and his temples werP ap- 
No. dr. 


plied to as oracular. Tin* symboli- 
cal wnrsliiji of the sei pent,' was ni 
the liisl iii',es \erv e\! .'11*,!^ c ; and 
was introihiecd into i.W 11 In* iij>sl.e- 
lies, wlmrcwr celebrjittO. it iV ro- 
nrarkalde, that wlieuwer the ii.no- 
lUtins foinideil any places f't'wncddp, 
ami introduced ilicir nb's, rlo'ic \v.\s 
gcneiftliy some story fif a s- rjicui. 
There was a le.icml a!)o:ti aboipf iit. 
at Colchis, at Thcl'i* '., and at Del- 
phi; likcwisf* i i otlicr ]i!.ices, I'hc 
lirfeks call, d Apollo bims(*li' IN- 
tiioi: ; which is the same as t/pis, 
Onpis, a. id Oiih. The woman at 
Emior, wiio hml a raiiidiar sjiirit, is 
calh'fl HIM, Old) 01* Ch; and it is 
iiitf*!'pif if*d l^\thiiuis‘i;!. The place 
whcie.'ln* resided scfiii's to h.u.* been 
iiaincvi fifUJi the worsliip ti <*11 iicsti- 
tiited Lii'ior is componmle i ui 

Eii-Aflor, ami “^ij/idies Foe.s i^^tlio- 
iiis, tl'f* t.eaiitani ol In'idt, tin* orai’le 
of tin* «.*,od Vdf ”. !>is oiacle was 
prob'ibly haimled liy tiic (\inaanitcs, 
and lie** nexei ln **n totally snp. 
p.’C'ihed.” Jjn/trt^'s Mt/lholoit/f, \oi, 
i. :> 7 . 

“ in tlic \»ciidt\ to’ I’liche.'- llioie 
an* ;ri*io sirred scrpc'its, md «d. all 
liouble'komc to men: tin; .ii’-* wr. 
so. .Ill, blit iiavi two hcini In* lop 
iii th'* I.i ‘u'. V ,**r! til d) ■. ill. s 
are In r* o . * t* i.* .eijjpl** i i .l.ijiitei, 
!.i when*! tie aie '^•lel to belong,.” 
Usiodotu', ^• !. 1. ji. tJii.'. 

“ Aboiil vv."!! f ei'»Jii miles from 
tiau, Hie c.vsl side of the Nile, 
Ins I'e “ id’ Kiidv, wheie u 

Sheik »d’ ihe s-i! c -Kum- u t ide.s. It 
i> fairr.Ks tbroiii.’.’.ioiit Egvpl on ac- 
count ol a snake, rd whnli Ihi'V ic- 
i.dt* iniia'-nioiis st .rics, and wiiicli 
inas.y people hi fn vc to lu! tlierlevil, 
baiiislied into the mouii«*iins rdT'ji- 
per l'>,\*pl, I'he Lupjiaei, 

to prc\cnt his siram.ling youn*!: i o- 
bsas, u> lie had clone with the six 
tpyner liusbamis which hib biide 
luid inairied. 'J'he Slicik kee ps this 
serpeiii in hi^ possession, as his pre- 
dc'cessors have done liefore iiiiu 
liiue inuiiemoiial. It is two feet loim; 
and about an inch thick, the skin is 
v.uootli and ridd'.h; ii i’l'ys wdh 
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t^iosc Who take it iit their hands, 
^\kru*u« doint* them the least harm, 
and tv.ines round their arms and 
le^s lt*is singular that it likes wo- 
men more thuii men, and when it 
sees a woman nill creep up to her 
neck, t;et into the hosoin, and from 
tlieMee under the shift, 'fhej allow 
it this liberty, as it is believed to be 
nil aii^( 1. Ill honour of this serpent 
the\ hold ail annual festival. The 
people on this occasion meet here 
iVuiu sixty* miles round, and tliey 
dock in such numbers, and ^ive so 
many alms, that abo\e sixty oxen 
and two hundred sheep arc killed to 
jfiie tlieiii a meal. They relate many 
fables of this snake, which is per- 
fectly well taught to do its part 1 
was I old tliiit the iSheik would cut it 
ill pieces at niaht, ainl be sure to 
find it whole and sound the next 
morriiii". From curiosity, I asked 
him whether it was true that lie 
could do so ; and <ni his answerins: 
in tlie ntfiiinatius I oHered him ten 
ziirhiiii to perform this miracle be- 
fore mo, but with this condithni, 
that I shotiid keefi the pieces of the 
snake till they were united again ; 
and that if this did not liapjieii at 
the proper time, 1 should not he 
obliged to pay him. Hut he would 
not ai;ree to it, and his excuse was, 
that the angel (for thus he called the 
serpent j wouhl he pro\oked Ip. such 
a harjain.’* For.ifer's Travels, p. 2F»7. 

“ An Iiulian belonging to the 
Mciionionie, liaxing taken a rattle- 
snake, found mean:) to tame it; and 
when he had done this he trciited it 
ns a deity ; calling it Ids great father, 
and carrxiiig it with him in a box 
wherever he went. This he had 
done fur sc\eral summers, when 
Monsii iir Piiinisance ncciileritally 
ini*t him at this caiTving place, just 
as he was sitting ofl' for si W'liiter's 
hunt. The French gentleman wihB 
surprised one day to see the Indian 
place the box which contained Ids 
god on the ground, and opening the 
door, give him his liberty; telling 
him, whilst be did it, to be sure and 
refiini h\ the lime he himself should 


[Feb. 

come back, which was to be in the 
month of May following. As this 
was but October, Monsieur tub I (he 
Indian, whose simplicity astonislicd 
him, tiiat he fancied he might wait 
long enough, when May arrived, for 
the arrival of his great father. The 
Indian was so confident of his crea- 
ture’s obedience, that he otfenMl to 
lay the Frenchtiian a w^ger of two 
gallons of rum, that at the time ap- 
pointed he would eonio and crawl 
into Ids box. This was agreed on, 
and the second week in IMay follow- 
ing lived for the deteriidiiatioii of the 
wager. At this period they both 
met there again ; when the liidiun set 
down Ids box, and called for Ids 
great father; the snake he.ard him 
not ; and the time being now expired, 
he aeknowliMlged that he had lost. 
However, without seeming to be dis- 
courageil, he olleren to double the 
bet, if Ids father came not within 
two davs more. This was further 
agreed on; when, behold, on the 
second day, about one o'clock, the 
snake arrived, and of Ids own ac- 
cord craw'led into the box, which 
was placed ready for him. The 
French geiitleiiiaii vouched for the 
truth of this story, and from the ac- 
counts 1 have 'often received of the 
docility of those creature/, I see no 
reason to doubt his veracity,’’ Car-- 
Vir*M Travels. 

Snake worship was common in 
Aiiienca. (Hcrnal Diaz, p. 3. 7. J25.) 
The idol the Spaniards found at 
Campeche, is thus described, by the 
oldest historian of the discoveries. 

Our. men w'ere conducted to a 
broade crosse-way, st.iiiding on the 
side of the towiie. Here they shew 
them a sipiare stage or pulpit, foure 
steppes high, partly of clammy bitu- 
men, and paj'tly of small stones, 
'Wbereto the image of a man ent in 
marble was joyiied, two foiirefooted 
unknown beasts fastening upon him, 
which, like niadde dugs, seemed 
they would tear ilie marble inaq^ 
gilts out of his belly. And by tlSht, 
itnaj^c stood a serpent, besmeared 
all oviT wdtii goocc blond, devouring 
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SI marble lion winch sc’^rpciit, coin- 
pact^Ml of bitmiKMi aiul small stones 
iiicor|^U'citi.‘(l lo/^cllirr, w iis srv» ii aiul 
fortie leete in length, ami as Ihicke 
as a great oxc. Ne\t unto [% were 
throe rafters or stakes fasteueil iiito 
ihe groumle, which three otlieis 
<Tosse(l, iii](ler|)i'0]>|)c(l with stones, 
ill which |)hiee they punish nuih'fae- 
tors c'cmdeinneil, for proof whereof 
they saw iiriiiiinerahle broken arrows 
all bloiidie, Ncatfered on the grouiiHe, 
ami the hones of the dead east into 
an ineloseil e«jiirte neere unto it.” 
Pietro IMartiHv: from a A e/e to 
SovUmja Mndor. 


Letters /roo> Archbishop Kitig^ and 
lUshi'p iMrohon, to Archbishop 
Wake. • 

[These Letters are to he ftmnd 
among niaii) otliois, from the same 
Persons, in two MS \ ol nines in 
the llvitidi Miiseuiri; and they are 
not iiK'imled in the piildishcd 
Correspondence of llieir Authois.] 

Archb, King to Arrhb, Wake. 

Snjfolli-stieft, Jan. 18, 1710. 

May it please \our Cirace, 

1 H A V K been coiifuied to my chaiii- 
ber since* I lust w.iited upon you, 
which gives >onr (i race the trouble 
of this. I I1llder^»talld that the llishop 
of Deny lit s \ery dl in Dublin, and 
it is e\pectfd the next p.ieket will 
bring* an aeeoiiiit of his ileath. [fit 
blionld please (lod that should hap^ 
pen, give tnc leave to remind your 
Grace of the necessity of removing 
the Provost of the College of Dublin, 
both fi9r his Majesty's service and 
the good of the kmgdoui. This will 
give his Majesty a good opportunity 

* This temple atfordn a sinking proof 
of the oiigiii of the Aniericaiiii. The L^oii 
is not an animal of iho. new woild, and the 
Boa Constrictor, which from its size and 
habits (Sec Shaw's Zoology), is the only 
serpent capable of feeding on a lion, is com- 
mon only to Asia, India, and part of South 
s America. The idol must therefore liave 
been a rcproseuUlion of one of a sipiiUr 
nature in Africa or Asia. 


of doing it, if he thinks (it. Ills 
Majesty has disposed oTsix bishop- 
ricks ill Ireland '‘iiice his 
to the throne, and only t\v.^ oi them 
have been gi\eii to i.ersons i .IikmIi d 
ill Ireland. Tlic scune im li^od was 
taken in her kite Majesty'.- liiiic, es- 
pecially towards tin* Liter ]i:iit i»f 
her reign, wIk'ii the i*i imacy, Kildare, 
Ossoiy, Derry tiHi! Waterford wer*‘ 
given to persf»ns * I -r iit-d jii OMord. 

1 hope if this he n presented to his 
Majesty, it will pieiail with him to 
let an ccpial si;.. re of iiis f.no'ir b^' 
extended to h.s fcothtni subjects in 
Ireland, when t!o ii inerils aie e((it:}l. 
i ha\e a parttcnhir ren.ird for the 
Diocese of Dci‘iy,.lia\ inu i(>sid,t‘d in 
ir twehc years, and I left it thi.’* en 
years ago ni very good onlev. 'i he ‘ 
liishep has stayed in it two ye^u- of 
those thirlt'tm, ami 1 am in.oim ‘d it 
is degenerated gieatlv iVoiii wh.it 
it wa^. ll needs therefore an e\- 
|ierieiieed bishop, that know a the 
di'^eii^iine ol theriiiiiih, the coun- 
try, the pcojde, ami their htiinuiirs, 
tu vefoiin it. 

If 1 may take the lilMUty to pio- 
pose a selieme for tlie time, 1 intieat 
your Grace to think whether it iiiighf 
not be iigreeablc to transl.ile Dr. 
A^he, the Bishop of Clogher, to 
Derry ; the Bi^liop of Droinore, Dr. 
Steam, to C’logher ; Dr. Bnljo:i, 
Dean of Derry, or Dr. Lambert, 
Dean of Down, to i>’,\aiio;v ; tin* 
Pro\o.st, to the vacant «h .im'iy ; enl 
then Dr. BaKIw'yii, or Di. (iiiberf, 
to the prov<*stship. 'i'his wcudd r.ia- 
tily six or seven men, and I believe 
please every body, and be fo/ Ida 
Majesty’s service, the lienelit of the 
(Church, and general gtit.d <»f the 
kiiigilom. Your (li race will [Mrdoii 
my freedom in tliL ; and heheve that 
lam, my Lord, your ( iraee's nio.-t 
humble servant, 

Wli.L. Dciil.iN. 

Archb. King to Archb. B nkw 

Dublin, March ;l, 1718' 
May it please your Ciiaee, 
ll has pleased God to take tvi 
himself our brother Dr. A^li, 
L 2 
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Bishop of 11c but Jftst saw 

his bishoprick, boina' rnlied up to 
the Farliauicnt, mul fell into aeon- 
sumption^ a))oi:r (hiOL' nnmihs a«r«>, 
of \>hich ho dioi the ‘ittih of Fe- 
bruary last. 

The eircunihluiu’os that Bi- 
shopriek ^ive us aonie pain. 1 loft if 
sihoul iiftoon \ears iv;o, without \a- 
nil\, lit the best order, ol’aiis diocese 
in Ireland, and eiitirv in the iuterost 
of the e:o\ornnieiit and ve\oliilion, 
and w.is suecoodod 1»\ Dr. i licktnaii, 
and afternauis |i\ Dr. liart.sronouo^ 
to \\host’ Miiacipli'> ynir (since is 
no stranger, '.i'lieii indniuice, toge- 
ther v.ilh t!j.*t of (he l.oiitlon Irish 
Socieiy to win iu,,a5 l,^^ldloiii^, 
of (he comity ol r.oiaioiuleriy l.e- 
louii-', has soi'iov.luii altered the tcui- 
|)er (if many of the ijdiaiiit.iiiis ; so 
that t! cy n< cd a diiii^eiit acti\c po- 
pular bishop tiKit wilt risido ainoo:; 
them; the tv\o foiiuor not ite.tiio; 
been ill the dioi’OM' two yars durin*. 
the wiiolc oflijois i)< mg lii'*h«.p.'>. 
My fellow jushee end 1, tliou c* I it 
<»ur <luty to lay oar aciise of that 
inatU r heiiin the I v.rd iiit, 

and hnvo rocoiiiinon<!rd Dr. .Steurn, 
the jiroseiu bi^'Iiop ot I’lojcher, to he 
Iranshited to Derrv. I doe Lire to 
your (Jraec that 1 do not know a 
fitter man, and T helic\c ail who 
know iii:n cimeur with in<‘ in that 
opinion, lie is p'upular, goucrons, 
hospitable, and an onc client M’licdur, 
;s pfison ofm’c.d }:nidriic<*, and most 
likely to piit the Chnieh in order, 
I hat has .sidlerial by flu; former 
bishops, and hrinu the pcojde to a 
full sense of their <iut\ to his Ma- 
jesty. ‘ * Vour’.-, \ v. Ac. 

\\iLL. Dublin. 

DitUw, March 25 , 1718 . 

May it please your (Irace, 

I had the hr>iioiir uf yoiir (.iriiee’s 
of the IBth instant; ami since tij|; 
person iioniiiialcd for the. bishoprick 
of Derry is so very uioful to your 
Grace, 1 have been ttii.ikiiig of a 
way by which your (iraee may have 
the benefit of his as /Lslaiieo wifhoiii 
hurting bis wife ami family. I do 


consider fliat a man may govern a 
country diocese in Irelainl, as well if 
he live in London as in DubliiVk niid 
that he may live as cheap there ns 
here. And houses are cheaper ; that 
he will h.oe so many strong prece- 
dents lO jiistity him in tiie piactiee, 
that ho need not fear any eondeiii- 
iiiith)!! from the wo; Id for Ins ub- 
seiiee, many of his brelhivn being- 
examples to jii<itify idm in it. If an 
act i>f parliament be elieajier than a 
journey into Indaiitl, he may, I doubt. 
lU)!, procure oiu for liu: tiikiiu; (lie 
oaths tin re a.s w.-ll as so nuiay ei\il 
<dii( (‘iA. ar.v! . o uiihoiu :in\ tiouhle, 
or giung h<iii:cii ilu pain I'f \ iutii g 
a I ds/i-iible couiilry, he may gel 
abave (wo ihousand piMiiids per an 
mil. I, iiisieuti of ti»bt or nine !iuii> 
dred. This will, iii i:iy opie.ion, he 
a prceedent of vt rv conftncmlahle 
frugality, and\eiy grateful to bis fa- 
iiiiK, as well as to your giace, who 
will thereby li»\e tJ‘e beiK'fil oi h)s 
ae.\*u e and assiNiaiiee. As fin* tlie dio- 
cese o( Derry, L sec no rea.soii why it 
may not do as widl witimut a resident 
bisiiop for lifleea year-* to come, as 
it did fin* tlie fifteen years last past. 

Your (.Jr:;ee sees l)y tlii.* how licar- 
tily I come into your lucasiircs, and 
how solicitous I am to sratify you, 
which \our grate mav alwava ex- 
pect iVoni, jM-.iy it please y«mr 
(irace, Voiir Grace's mo-»t ob -dieiit 
Ser\ ant, 

Will. Dublin. 

UMin^AprJ. 12 , 1718 . 

May it please your (jirace, 

1 luive befori' me two of your 
(f races letters, with which your 
Grace has honoured me. In rhe first 
of the 1st of this month, your Grace 
floth moist justly represent the incuu- 
venieiiec of passing by the person-? 
that arc the best judges, and most 
proper to be consulted in the dispo- 
sal of the preferments of the Churclu 
1 humbly conceive that the mischiev- 
ous consequences of that practice 
arc no le.ss in Ireland tlmii in Kiig-^ 
land ; and that theiefore 1 might have - 
c^pteted that one who saw and felt 
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the evils both 1o the Church uiiil his 
Majesty’s interest arisiiij^ irciiii it, 
wouhi not have f^iveii a precedt'iil t(» 
justit'y those who are too ajit of 
themselves to make imiiiy. ^ 

In yonr fJ race’s letter 4if Aj»ril 
2d, yon seern to be il! pleaserl wiili 
mine of tlo* 2t>{li Maidi last, ami 
cull it an extraordinary one. 1 s.i\ 
1 lothi^^‘ to tlie contrary, only take 
lea\c lo fiiit your (jiace in mind tliat 
it was on an e\tra(»rdiii:ir\^ orc.Lsioii. 
The f 5 o\crnment here, by the ad\i« e 
of the best triemis to his Ma jt-sty’s 
interest, both of the cleig} and l.»it\, 
wlio have the uood of the (!hiireii 
and kingdom, ino.l at heait, pro- 
posed and recommended a ^chenJe 
lor the iiiliii|r of the bishoprick id' 
Derry ; with which, and the reasons 
of it, 1 acquainted yonr (J race. Voiir 
(irace, instead id' comiiiic into it, or 
^ivin;; ns yoitr interest and as-^ist- 
ance to make it etrectual, has, as tar 
as yon could, eftcclnally broke it, 
and given a precedent tii inako ail 
such recommendations, signify iu»- 
thino^ for the future, wbicb wbat in- 
fluence it may iia\e hereafter on this 
Chiireh and kingdom, he must have 
a liiiig head that can foresee. 

The only thing yonr (Jrace ul- 
Icdges as yonr icjisoii for making 
this step, is the extraoriiiiiary merit 
of the peixni you a))peared for. 
There is none that hath a greater 
iipiniun of the wortli and merit of 
the Hisliop ijf Carlish*, than 1 ; and 
if dither that <ir my personal frii'itd- 
shi}> could swciy me in a matter 
where the interest of the Church is 
concerned, I should surely have 
joined with your Grace. But as 1 
tuke*it his merit is nothing in the 
case, blit in iny liiinible opinion, is 
rather a strong argument against 
putting him out of the way, wherein 
he might be most useful to the pub- 
lic. Wlieic he was, he was a sure 
prop and stay to your Grace and the * 
Church. lie was able in parliuiiieiit 
to assist your Grace to stop any in- 
convenient proceedings that might 
tend to the hurt <d*thc public, and wo 
rery >veli know, of what uioincui the 


weight of one honest prmient man 
may he in smli an assembly. Clan 
he be as useful in Condonderrv, or 
ill any post in Ireland. *As to that 
bishopiiek, it might have lieen sup. 
plied very well t‘» all i t!t ids and pur- 
pc>es )»> the sclieme we pioposed to 
the ii:>i\ersal content of the whole 
kiiigdtim, botbe clergy and laity: 
whereas l)y this breach upon ihem 
they aie grievoiisiy out of liunmur ; 
and I li.ivc not observed any one 
thing that Ir.id enn^- d imm* innrrnur 
or disccuifent, fliongb we have bad 
luaiiy lia»<l tilings put iipuij U's. 

I know leiy well flmf Loiidon- 
deijy is a belter piovisiou for the 
liishnjfs wife ami llimily than Car- 
li^b‘ ; I heartily wisli that it iiiay 
|)ro\eM); but I cant peisuade niy- 
selfllial the intere'.l of a private fa, 
niily, tliungii it wen* mv own, anight 
to In* put ill (be balancl: with the in- 
terest of tile riiurcli and the quiet 
and satisfaction of a whole IJiigdoni, 
esj¥‘eially in our piesent cirertni- 
stances, I ilo not inijmte this mat- 
ter enliiely to your (irm'e. I doubt 
not flici\* wore others concurred in 
it, or it bad nol bciii done. And I 
pray C«od some did nut jmrposely 
project it with a design to remove 
<n.t of the way mie that they foresaw 
would be all obstacle to some con- 
trivances that they have in iheir 
minds, and that your Grace may not 
be made sensible of it hereafter when 
YOU come to want bis assislaiice. ' 

I imagine yonr (Jrace is not well 
jdeased with the way I writ iny let- 
ter: I was well enough aware that 
it might be so; but that did not. 
hinder me from faking the method 1 
<liiL When I write to any friend, in 
which number yonr (Jrace allowed 
me to reckon yon, I do it in such a 
way as I think most like to awaken 
tlicni. And though I often anger 
them very heartily at tirst, yet I have 
hitherto always Ibuiid it turn to the * 
best, and that on their cool and se- 
cond thoughts, it rather coiiliriiied 
tliaii broke our friendship; and I 
have had the happiness to bring se- 
veral to right reason, which I am 
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satisilcd the complaibant i^rnteel 
way of writing ije\ or woiihl liavr re- 
covered. If 1 lose your (irace's 
correspond/* lire on this account, 'tis 
the lirst instance of the kind 1 have 
met with. 

I own to your Cirace that I am 
one of tho^so uliiinsical men who will 
not always do, or say, or think what 
1 am bid. ] never was so complai- 
sant to my governors, aii<l I hope iny 
friends will not expect it from me. 
And if it has pleased (jod to make 
me an instrument to do anv good in 
iny station in tlie worhl, 'tis chiefly 
due to this obstinacy and the neglect 
of luy private interest, which yet 
after all by (xod’a good provi<leiice, 
has not much suffered by it. 

This is but a part of what I have 
to say upon this subject. Your 
(rrace may coniiiiand the rest wdieii 
you are willing to bear if. In the 
iueun time, 1 assure your Grace there 
is none that more values or honours 
your Grace, or can be with truer re- 
spect, my Lord, your Grace’s most 
humble and faithful servant. 

Will. Dublin. 

Bhhop Nicohon to Archb. Wake. 

Mfty 9t/t, 1718 , 

My very good Lord, 

Since I waited upon your Grace, 
1 have not been one whole day free 
from pains of the gravel. They were 
increased by my coming from my 
brother’s the other <lay by water, 
which deter me fr<mi venturing any 
more on the river in aii easterly wdnd. 
Yesterday morning the Duke of Dol- 
ton shewed inc a letter from the 
Lord’s Justices of Ireland, wherein 
they acquaint his Grace that they 
had, immediately u]>oj] the receijit 
of the King's letter, i:»sucrl out a 
warrant for passing the patent for 
Derry. Hereupon 1 went to take 
leave of his Majesty, who surprised 
me with his command to reside iii 
my new diocese. 1 was much stun- 
ned at this ; but res dily professed 
* That (I had hitherto) 1 w ould per- 
sonally attend the duties of my charge 
ever xwr'here,* His extraordinary in- 


struction will hasten iiiy waiting on 
your Grace for your blessing sooner 
than was iiiteudi'd. My L(»rd, voiir 
Grace’s most obliged servant, ^ 

W. Dkruy. 

JNicohon to Archb, Wakt\ 
Ihihlin, June I7//i, 1718. 

My very good Lonl, 

Fourteen days ago 1 troubled your 
Grace with an account of n.y arrival 
here, and 1 must beg leave to ac- 
quaint you with my setting out tliia 
very day for my nortlicrii charge. 
The roads thither are, somewhat iiu- 
accoiintably iiiucli iiifevted at pre- 
sent with several gangs of Happa- 
rees ; who have lately committed 
two or three harliarous murders, and 
their chief ring-lenders arc thereupon 
outlawed, &c. To secure me and 
uiy Dean who accompanies me from 
the violence ol those Uiie Tories, the 
Lords Justices have given me an 
order to the comniaiiding oHicer at 
Ardee, to furnish me with a guard of 
ten dragoons, through the dangcroua 
passes ill the mountains, in this 
state 1 am to travel to-morrow, and 
some pait of the day following. 

The worst of Illy comlitionis, tliat 
1 am like to be still in an i‘iieiiiy's 
country, when 1 come to I he place 
where 1 hoped for rest, rr.-.mi all I 
can learn of tlie present stale of 
Londonflerry, the heals are more in- 
tense there in the Wing and Tory 
dispute, than they are in any other 
part of this kingdom. I urn afraid 
siweral of the Clergy are of the same 
temper with niy pert Chaplain at 
Chester, of whose conduct on the 
2Uth oi May, 1 think 1 gave your 
Grace an account in iny last. **This 
consideration sits the more heavy on 
me, because us tin; livings in that 
diocese arc generally rectories of 
good value, the incumbents have: the 
repute (»f being the most learned 
body of their divines, and for that 
reason their doctrines prevail with 
greiUest authority. I have directed 
the Chancellor to call them all to my 
primary visitation upon the fir^t or 
second. Wednesday in .July, and I 
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shall tlien^ God willing, give them a 
plain uiul explicit cotilVnsioii of iii> 
o\vii4‘:iiHi, and what is like to be iiiy 
practice thereupon. 

Ill the progress that 1 iiiaftle with 
the lli^hop of Meath, 1 ha«l a dis- 
couraging taste, of what 1 expect to 
be eniei'fained with more pleiitifiillv 
in this \\«*ek*s joiiniey. The chiiivhes 
nre wholly dcniolislied in many of 
their pa^^hes, which are therefore 
culled Non-Cures; and several clcr- 
gymeii have eacli of them four or 
live, soiye six or se\eii (»f these. They 
eniiinionly live at Dnhliii; leaving 
the comiuct of their Popish pa- 
lishioners to priests of tiieir own 
persuasion, who are said to he now 
more iiinmTous than ever. About 
three week-i ago, three or four of 
these were s«*ized upon tlieir land- 
ing, but (he inagistriile-* were forced 
to admit them to bad. The hi:»t 
part of this city are jirotebtants, and 
the ChuiThes aie very full ; but the 
uem rality of the population, coach- 
men, chairmen, porters, Ac. are said 
to he papi'kts. 1 beg’ the continuance 
of your ( I race’s pravors for, my Lord, 
your (inice’s mo.st obliged and ever 
dutiful seixant, 

W. Derky. 

Uishop Alcolbon io Archbp, Wake, 
LowhnfUrriff June -i-l, 17 IH. 

My \ery good Lord, 

1 had the honour of your Graee\s 
lettiyr of the lOtlijju.sl a» 1 was leav- 
ing Dublin this day seveniiight, and 
about an hour after I had .sent to the 
po^t my last letter for Lambeth. 
'I'lle Archbis»lH»p of Dublin did not 
come home whilst I stayed in town, 
whichVrelt me of the "opportunity 
of getting his particular intbrnia- 
tions coneerniiig the state of his 
(pioiidain dioeose of Derry, which 
his singular courtesy would not have 
suH’erod him to withhold. I was 
also forced to come away without 
his .personal assent to my license of 
return to iny faiiiily, anti of conti- 
nuing in Lngland until May nexL 
which favour 1 rcmlily obiaiiicil of 


the other two Lord’s Justices. Tliey 
were also pleased to grant rue a 
guard of dragoons, with whom 1 
travelled in great sccuiity tiirongli a 
country sa.!i to be much infested 
with a SCI of barbarous and pilfer- 
ing tories. 1 saw no tlanger of 
losing the little money 1 had, hut 
was under some appteliensioiis of 
being starved ; having ne\er beheld, 
i-\en ill Picardy, N’Ve.stphalia, or 
Scotland, siicii dismal marks of 
hunger and want as appealed in the 
countenances of most of tile poor 
creatures (hat 1 met with on the 
mad. Th(‘ wTetcln.> lie in reeky 
.sod hovels, and have generally no 
more iliaii a rag of coarse blanket, 
to cover a p.iit of (heir tiitkedness. 
Upon (he strictest impiiiy I could 
not find that lhe\ me lietter chid or 
lodged ill the winter season. These 
sorry slaves plough the ground to 
the very top of their inountaiiis for 
the service of rlieir lords, who s[)eud 
their truly rack-rents, as somebody 
suppo.sed the rents of this diocese 
would he spent in London. A ridge 
or two of potatoes i.s all the jioor 
tenant has for the .support of him- 
self, a wife, and commonly ten or 
twelve hare-legged children. To 
complete their misery (hedC animals 
are bigoted PupLsts, and we fre- 
quently met them trudging to some 
j limed church or chapel, either to 
he:ur mass, a funeral, or a wedding, 
with a piiesl in the same habit with 
themselves. 1 was pretty curious, 
my Loi'L in iiicpiiring after (he tem- 
poral .Mate of my mctropi)liiaii our 
primate ; but had nut the sntisfac. 
tion of finding that his revenue was 
H.s gieat as it had been represented 
to your Grace. 1 went through all 
the apartments of his chief palace 
at Drogheda ; which is so far from 
meriting a comparison with Lam- 
helh, that 1 can modestly aver my 
successor will find a better house 
in Hose Castle. His Grace comes 
so seldom there, and so little fuel 
has be£n spent in it of late, that I 
should be as much afraid of living 
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there as I am of brhi^inp^ tny funiily 
into one somewhat better in this 
town. 

Hither 1 came in niiicli more pomp 
than I wibli for last Saturday in tlie 
evening. The clmiicellor of the dio- 
cese, Dr. Jenkins, con temporal^ 
wilVi iny Lord of York, at St. 
Johns, in Oxford, brought me to his 
house on the road at ten miles dis- 
tance, where I was met by the 
neighbouring clergy, the two citi- 
zens in parnameiit, the mayor, ai. 
dermeii, and shorills, who all ac- 
companied me to my lodgings. The 
next t!ay 1 amis enthroned by the 
dean, and have every day since been 
regaled and feasted by some great 
man or other. Yesterday the Bi- 
shop of Raphor mid I were coiiipli> 
inented with the dignity of freemen ; 
and after he left us the corporation 
gave a splendid euiertaiiimeiit in 
their Ciuildhall to me and ail the 
clergy in town. 

These joys are exceeding damped 
by the account your grace gives of 
your continuing indisposed. 1 daily 
beseech (iod to preserve your health, 
and have the general eoncuirciiee in 
this prayer. Your own chaplains 
cannot be more hearty in it, than all 
of them appear to be. I Iravc not 
been uiimindfiil of your coiuinaiids 
about the y«>itng lady’s pad ; niy re- 
gistrar has procured one, which pro- 
mises to do well, and will try to do 
.better. 1 am ever your race’s 
most obliged dutiful servant, 

W. Derry. 

Bishop Nicholson to Archbp. Wake. 

Loiidoiukri’y^JulyS, 171H. 

My very good Lonl, 

I presumed to acquaint your Grace 
in niy last w'ifh the singular respects 
shewed me at my coming into this 
diocese, and that I had appointed a 
primary visitation antecedent to my 
metropolitan’s triennial. Accordingly, 
the clergy met me on Tuesday last, 
and continued most of them in town 
the two following days. A great 
comfort it was to me to see a set of 


divines, of about tifty in number, in 
as good and graceful a dress as 1 
had hitherto beheld, not one <oiin- 
tenuiicc or garb of a poor curate 
among Micm all. They have indeed 
generally very valuable preferments, 
partly here, and ]>artly in other dio- 
ceses. There is but one vicarage 
within my jiirisdietiou, and that is 
annexed to a plump reetoj;y. Volir 
Grace will hardly believe me when 
I report that tlieve are no fewer 
than nine doctors in diviiiily heiie- 
ticed ill the diocese of Diy^ry, and 
that there is neitlicr iiieumbeiit or 
curate under the degree of master 
of arts, whereof not above four or 
live Scotch laiireats. 

The visitation sermon was preached 
by one of Bishop Harlstnir^'s chap- 
lains, who w^as of the saiue oiidow- 
ments Avith Jiis yyuiigor brother 
whom I met with at Chester. The 
mail’s name is Breviter. He took 
for his text Hebrew v. 4, and the 
aim of his discourse was to jirove 
the necessity of a liivinc mi 2 »sioii, 
which he proved well enough. But 
gave himself much liberty in inveigh- 
ing against the late Bishop of Sarniu’s 
exposition of the ‘2;»d Article, and 
the present Bishop of Bangor’s Court 
Sermon and Preservative. He con- 
cluded Avith an cxhortntion'to myself 
and his other brethren of this dio- 
cese to stand maiirully in the gap ; 
to support Avith all our strength the 
tottering Church of Ireland, and to 
sound an alarm betimes in all the 
streets of our Jerusalem. In short, 
a stranger, as I was, could hardly 
avoid fancying there was another 
Popish army at the gates of Derry, 
and that Ave were all to prepare for 
a new siege. 

As soon as he had done, 1 pre- 
sumed to address myself to the au- 
ditory in a different strain. I as- 
sured them that I was newly come 
from Westminster, and that wc had 
there no apprehension of invasion 
from abroad, or apostacios at home : 
that the King and Prince were both 
coiifuniiists ; that her Royal High- 
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ness communicated with us monthly ; 
and that her children could say the 
catechism in our way. Several of 
the good men were overjoyed at 
these tidings ; for though tlrey ge- 
nerally had good thoughts of the 
present Lord Primate of England, 
they as generally believed the wliole 
royal family to be warping towards 
Presbytery ; and I cannot out agree 
with them, that there is too much 
of that leaven already in this part 
of his Majesty’s dominions. 

I went yesterday to repay a visit 
to my very good neighbour the Bi- 
shop of Raplioe : who, among other 
discourses, told me, that the Bishop 
of Clogher, in his approaching me- 
tropolitan visitation of the diocese 
of Meath for our primate, was like 
to have the rehearing of a late dia- 
loguc'between tjie Bishop of M. and 
Dean Swift; whereof your Grace 
has already had air account. Though 
my informer knows not wfiither his 
lordship or the dean is the compfain- 
ant. The Bishop of Down, the 
4th of next month, visits here the 
diocese of your Grace's most dutiful 
and obliged servant, 

W. Deeiuy. 

Ltmtlondert'p^- Jnltf 11, 1718. 
My vefy good Lord, 

By the last post 1 could but 
just acknowledge the receipt of 
your Grace's letter of the 2d of 
Jun^ which came to hand as mine 
went out. Give me leave now to re- 
turn thanks for it ; and to make 
answer to some parts of its contents. 

1 am much obliged to my new 
metropolitan for his taking notice of 
me in Ais late visit to your Grace. 

By a good piece of management 
in our dean 1 escaped the misfortune 
of being in a dispute with his grace 
on my first entrance into his pro- 
vince. My registrar had acquainted 
me at Dublin, that this was his 
triennial. But assured me in that, 
that the inhibition should not come 
to Derry till my primary visitation 
' was over. I told him tliis would be 
in the beginning of July. Whe- 
RnMJSMBRANCJEK, No. 28. 


ther the apparitor was not duly in- 
structed, or, what I rather suspect, 
was inclined to squeese a pence 
extraordinary out of me by way of 
composition, 1 cannot tell. But he 
would needs serve the instrument on 
me in the open street two days be- 
fore the visitation : after my fatlings 
were killed for ftie entertainment of 
the clergy. 

1 was not a little provoked at 
this usage on my first appearance in 
a strange laud. And had the fellow 
persisted in his arrest as he seemed 
to threaten, 1 should have been in 
great hazard of falling into the sin 
of rebellion. 1 was resolved to have 
gone on with niy own work, and 
should scarce have avoided the 
temptation of disregarding a man- 
date, which bore date when, I am 
very sure his grace was not within 
the limits of this kingdom the 28th 
of May last. But the dean was a 
lucky mediator, and mistakes on 
both sides were corrected. The 
metropoUtical visitation is to be held 
here on the 4th of next month : very 
soon after which, within two or 
three days, 1 hope to be moving 
towards Carlisle. The Bishop of 
Down is chief in the primate's com- 
mission for visiting (his diocese, hut 
a lameness is like to prevent his 
coming. 

The Archbishop of Dublin was 
not in town whilst 1 was there ; but 
since his return thither he has a 
m^ro mofu most graciously favoured 
me witli a letter of good instruc- 
tions for the management of his 
old cure here. He has very justly 
remarked on the siifteriiigs of the 
see by his two immediate successors ; 
and has furnished me with kind 
rules for avoiding the rocks whereon 
they split. He invites me to the 
settling some glebes on the new pa- 
rishes which he thinks I ought im- 
mediately to endeavour to have set- 
tled by the division of several old 
ones, according to a plan which he 
presented to Bishop Hickman, and 
wherewith he supposes him to have 
lighted his pipe. The projected 
M 
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scheme has been more carefull^p 
preserved than he imagined. 1 have 
it at my elbow, but as it appears to 
have beenMrawn up almost ten j^ears 
before he left the see, I hope he 
will indulge me witli the liberty of 
considering it some months before I 
lay out a sum, which he thought fit 
to bestow in another way. The 
good man certuinly meant very well : 
though it is yet a secret to me that 
the rights ot the see were preserved 
b^ bis leaving the settlemeut of all 
differences with the Londoners, to 
the wisdom and moderation of the 
Earl of Rochester and his chaplmn. 

My plain dealing with the clergy 
here, upon my first coming among 
them, seems thus far to liavc had as 
good an effect as I could wish. 
To-morrow tlie dean accompanies 
me in the payment of our duty to 
Lord Justice Conolly, who is now 
in the neighbourhood, and is ex- 
pected as knight of the shire, and 
alderman of the city, to repay our 
visit before he returns to Dublin. 

After this waits upon your Grace 
I beg you will not trouble yourself 
1^ directing any answer this way. 
Till 1 write from Rose Castle, let 
me have no other return than your 
prayers for your Grace’s most 
obedient seivant, 

W, Derry. 

(To he coniinned.) 


5 To coiwt no travel! ilaverie, 

Tliat brings in penny aaverUe. 

4 To follow pro6te earnestly, 

BiitYnecIdlc witli no pelfery. 

5 To f^t by honest practiiy, 

And xeepe tliy gettinges covertly. 

6 To lash not ont too lasliingly, 

For tear of pinching ponniie. 

7 To get good plotte to occupie, 

And store to ose it husbandly. 

8 To shew thy landlord coarteay. 

And keepp thy covenaiintcir orderly. 

9 To hold that thine is lawfully, 

For stoutenesse or for flatterie. 

lU To wed good wife for companie. 

And live in wedlocke liouestly. 

11 To furnish house with houshouliir. 

And make provision skilfully. 

I'i To joyne to wife good tamilie. 

And none to keepe for brave lie. 

13 To suffer none live idely. 

For feare of idle knaverie. 

14 To courage wife in houswiferte. 

And use well doers gently. 

15 To keepe no more but needefully. 

And count excesse unsaverie. 

16 To raise bretimei} up readily, 

Both snorting Hob and Margerie. 

17 To walk thy pastimec nstialty, 

To spie ill neighbours stibtilly. 

18 To hate revengement bartily, 

For losing love and aniitle. 

19 To live by neighbonr neighbourly, 

And shew him no discoiirtesse. 

90 To answrre strangers civily, 

But shew him not thy seerpsy. 
t\ To use no frend decpitefiilly. 

And ofier no roan vilanie. 

92 To learne liowe foe to pacifie, 

But trust him not too trnstily. 

23 To keepe tliy touch substantially, 

And in thy worde nse constaneie. 

24 To make thy bondes advisedly, 

And come not bounde through sdrety. 
2.5 To hate to live in infamie, 


The following verses are ex- 
tracted from a black letter Tract 
printed at London for John Harri- 
son 1581, entitled, A Booke of 
Christian Questions and Answers ; 
a worke right necessarie and profi- 
table for all such as shall have to 
deale with the captious quarrellings 
of the wrangling adversaries' ' of 
God’s truth. 

THE LADDER TO THftlFTE. 

1 To take thy calling thankfelly. 

And shun the path to beggery. 

9 To grudge in youth no drudgerie, 

To come by knowfedge perfectly. 


Tliroiigli craft and living nangbtilie. 

26 To banisli home of blasphenne. 
Least crosses crossc imlockely. 

27 To stop mischance through policie. 
For chancing too unhappilie. ' 

28 To beare thy crosses patiently, 

For worldly tliiuges are slippery. 

29 To traine thy childe up vertuously, 
That vertue vice may qualifie. 

SO To bridle wildo oetos fantasy, 

To spend thee nought unthriftily. 

31 To pray to God continually. 

To aide thee against thine enemie. 

32 To spend the Sabboth bolily. 

And helpe the poore in luiserie. 

35 To Kvo in eonscieiice quietly. 

And keepe thy selfe firom mdaebr* 
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84 To ease thy sicknesi speedily,' 

Ere helpe be past recoveric. 

• These be the steppes uiifeignedly, 
To clinibe to thriflt by liusbaadrie. 
These steppes both reiich. 

And teache thee shall : 

To come by thrift, 

To shift withall. 


JEREMY TAYLOR ON OBEDIENCE. 

The followinti: extract forms the 
conclusion of a Sermon, which was 
preached by Bishop Taylor at the 
opening of the Irish Parliament, 
May 8, 1661. The Discourse 
abounds with his usual beauties; 
and is particularly remarkable, be- 
cause it contradicts many of the 
positions which the Bishop had laid 
down in' the Liberty of Prophe- 
cying.” 

God hath put a royal mantle, 
and fastened it with a golden clgsp, 
upon the shoulder of the Kino, and 
he hath given you the judges robe ; 
the King bolds the sceptre, and he 
hath now permitted you to touch the 
golden ball, and to take it a while 
into your handling, and make obe- 
dience to your laws to be tluiy and 
religion : ^but then remember that 
the first in every kind is to be the 
measure of the rest; you cannot 
reasonably expect that the subjects 
should obey you, unless you obey 
God 4 1 do not speak this only in 
relation to your personal duty ; 
though in that also it would be con- 
sidered, that ail the bishops and mi- 
nisters of religion arc bound to teach 
the san^e doctrines by their lives as 
they do by their seriuons; and what 
we are to do in the matters of doc- 
trine, you are also to do in matter of 
laws; what is reasonable for the 
advantages of religion, is also the 
best method for the advantages of 
government; we must preach by our 
good example, and you must govern 
by it; and your good example in 
^observing the laws of religion will 
strangely endear them to the a^Tec- 


tions of the people. But I ghall 
rather speak to you as you are in a 
capacity of union and sf govern- 
ment< for as now you have a new 
power, so there is incumbent upon 
YOU a special duty. 

** 1. Take care that all your power 
and your counsels be employed in 
doing honour and advantages to 
piety and holiness. Tlien you obey 
God in your public capacity, when 
by holy law's and wise, administra- 
tions you take care that all the land 
be an obedient and a religions peo- 
ple. For then you are princely rulers 
indeed when you lake care of the 
salvation of a whole nation. Nihil 
aiiud est itnptrium nisi cura saiutis 
alienee, said Ammianus ; government 
is nothing but a care that all men be 
saved. And therefore take care that 
^eii do not destroy their souls by 
the aboiniiiations of an evil life: see 
that God be obeyed, take care that 
the breach of the laws *of God may 
not be unpunished. The best way 
to make men to be good subjects to 
the king is to make them good ser. 
vants of God. SiifTcr not drunken- 
ness to pass with impunity ; let lust 
find a public sliaine ; let the sons of 
the nobility and gentry no more dare 
to tli^hoiioiir God than the meanest 
of tlie people sliall ; let baseness be 
basely esteemed ; that is, put such 
characters of shame upon dishonour- 
able crimes, that it be esteemed more 
against the honour of a gentleman 
to be drunk than to be kicked, more 
shame to fornicate than to be caned ; 
and for honour's sake and the repii. 
tation of Christianity, take some 
course that the most unworthy sins 
of the world have not reputation 
added to them 'by being the prac- 
tice of gentlemen and persons of 
good birth and fortunes. Let not 
them who should be examples of 
htdiness have an impunity and a 
licence to provoke God to anger; 
lest it be said that in Ireland it is not 
lawful for any man to sin, unless he 
be a person of quality. Optimue est 
reipuoKcee statuVt uhi nihil deest nUi 
M « 
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Ikeniia pereundi * ; In a common- their chiefest ministers ; and the 
wealth, that is the best state of Christian religion gives them the 
things, wh^re eve^ thing can be had greatest honour. For honourable 
but a leave to sin, a licence to be priesthood is like a shower from hea- 
undone. veil, it causes blessings every where : 

“ 2. As God is thus to be obeyed, but a pitiful, a disheartened, a dis- 
and you are to take care that he be, couraged clergy, waters the ground 
so God also must be honoured, by with a water-pot, here and there a 
paying that reverence and religious little good, and for a little while ; 
obedience which is due to those per- but every evil man can destroy all 
sons whom he hath been pleased to that work whenever he pleases. Take 
honour, by admitting them to the heed; in the world there is not a 
dispensation of his blessings, and greater misery can happen to any 
the ministries of your religion. For man, than to be an eucm]|^ to God’s 
certain it is, this is a right way of church. All histories of christen- 
giving honour and obedience to God. dom and the whole Book of God 
The church is in some very peculiar have sad records, and sad threaten- 
manner the portion and the called ings, and sad stories of Corah, and 
and the cart of God ; and it will Doeg, and Balaam^ and Jeroboam, 
concern you in pursuance of your and Uzzah, and Ananias, and Sap- 
obedience to God, to take care that phira, and Julian, and of heretics 
they in whose hands religion is to bef^ and schismatics, and sacrilegious ; 
ministered and conducted, be not and after all, thebe men could not 
discouraged. For what your judges prevail Anally, biit paid for the mis- 
are to the ministry of laws, , that chief they did, and ended their days 
your bishops are in the ministries of in dishonour, and left nothing be- 
religion ; and it concerns you that hind them but the memory of their 
the hands of neither of them be sin, and the record of their curse, 
made weak; and so long as you 3. In the same proportion you 
make religion your care, and holi. are to take care of all inferior rda- 
ness your measure, you will not tives of God and of religion. Find 
think that authority is the more to out methods to relieve the poor, to 
be despised because it is in the accommodate and well dispose of the 
hands of the church, or that it is a cures of souls ; let not the churches 
sin to speak evil of dignities, unless lie waste and in ruinous heaps, to 
they be ecclesiastical, hut that they the diminution of religion, and the 
may be reviled * and that though no- reproach of the nation, lest the na- 
. thing is baser than for a man to be a tioiis abroad say, that the Buions 
thief, yet sacrilege is no dishonour; arc a kind of Christians that have no 
and indeed to be an oppressor is a churches : for churches, and courts 
great and crying sin, yet to oppress of judicature, and the public de- 
the church, to diminish her rents, to fences of an imperial city, are res 
makeher beggarly and contemptible, saerm; they arc vencrdbic >ii law, 
that is no oAfence ; and that though and honourable in religion, 
it is not lawful to despise government, But that which concerns us most 
yet if it be church-govornment, that is, that we all keep close to our reli- 
tben the case is altered. Take heed gion. Ad magnas rdpublka utili- 
of that, for then God is dishonoured, taies retinetur reUgio in civitaUbus, 
when any thing is the more despised said Cicero ; . by religion and the 
by how much it relates nearer unto strict preserving of it, ^e shall best 
God. No religion ever did despise preserve the interests of the nation : 

• . and accorduig’to the precept of the 

■ — AposUe, Mark them which cause di^ 

* {Icnccs. visions amongst us, contrary to ths 
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doctrine that ye have received^ and 
avoid them *. For I beseech you to 
consyler, all you that are true pro- 
testants ; do you not think that your 
religion is holy, and apostoligal, and 
taught by Christ, and pleasing unto 
God 1 If you do not think so, why 
do you not leave it ? ' But if you do 
think so, why arc ye not zealous for 
it ? Is not file government a part of 
it? it is «that which immures, and 
adonis, and conducts all the rest, 
and is established in the thirty-sixth 
article of the church, ki the public 
service book, and in the book of 
consecration : it is therefore a part 
of our religion, and is not all of it 
worth preserving 1 If it be, then 
they which make schisms against this 
doctrine, by the rule of the apostle, 
arc to be avoided. Beatue qui yfa> 
dicat verhum inauditum, blessed is 
he that preaches a word that was 
never heard befor^ ; so said the Spa^ 
nish Jesuit: but Christ said other- 
wise: No man having drunh old 
wine straight desires new, for he 
saith the old is better. And so it is 
in religion. Quod primum verum, 
truth is always first : and since epis- 
copacy hath been of so lasting an 
abode, of so long a blessing, since 
it hath ever combined with govern- 
ment, and hath been taught by that 
Spirit that hath so long dwelt in 
God's church, and hath now accord- 
ing to the promise of Jesus, that 
says, the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against the church, been re- 
stored amongst ns by a heap ot mi- 
racles, and as it went away, so it 
returned again in the hand of mo- 
narchy, and in the bosom of our 
fundamental laws; suffer no evil 
tongue to speak against this truth, 
which hath had so long a testimony 
from God, and from experience, and 
from the wisdom of so many ages, 
of all your ancestors .and all your 
laws, lest ye be found to speak 
against God, and neglect the things 
that belong unto your peace, and get 
nothing by it but news and danger. 
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and what other effects ye know not. 
Blit Leontinus bishop of Antioch 
streaked his old white beard and 
said. When this snow is dissolved^ a 
great deal of dirty weather wUl fol- 
low: meaning, that when the old 
religion should be questioned and 
discountenanced, the new religion 
would bring nothing but trouble and 
unquietness : and wc have found it 
so by a sad experience. 

** 4. Y e cannot obey God unless 
yc do justice: for this also is better 
than sacrifice, said Solomon, Prov, 
xxi. 3. for Christ, who is the Sun of 
righteousness, is a sun and a shield 
to them that do righteously. The 
Indian was not immured sufficiently 
by the Atlaniic sea, nor the Bos- 
phoran by the walls of ice, nor the 
Arabian by his meridian sun; the 
Christian justice of the Roman 
princes brake through all inclosures, 
and by justice set up Christ's stan- 
dard, and gave to all the world a 
testhiiony how much could be done 
by prudence and valour, when they 
were conducted by the hands of jus- 
tice. Aiid now you will have a great 
trial of this part of your obedience 
to God. 

« For you are to give sentence in 
the causes of half a nation : and he 
had need be a wise and a good man 
that divides the inheritance amongst 
brethren ; that he may not be abused 
by contrary pretences, nor biassed 
by the interest of friends, nor trans- 
ported with the unjust thoughts even 
of a just revenge, nor allured by the 
opportunities of spoil, nor turned 
aside by partiality in his own con- 
cerns, nor blinded by gold which 
puts out the eyes of wibc men, nor 
cozened by pretended zeal, nor wea- 
ried with the difficulty of questions, 
nor directed by a general measure in 
cases not measurable by it, nor 
borne down by prejudice, nor abused 
*by resolutions taken before the cause 
he heard, nor overruled by national 
interests. For justice ought to be 
the simplest thing in the world, and 
is to be measured by nothing but 
by truth and by laws, and by the 
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taUbbed laws. This beioe tbe 
case, Mr. Brougham is entitled to 
expect the same treatment as the 
author of any other great legislative 
measure. He must naturally be pre- 
judiced ill favour of his own plan ; 
aud he is guilty of that species of 
trimming which endeavours to ren- 
der a system palatable to two oppo- 
site parties, by making civil speeches, 
and submitting in trifles, to both; 
but we are bound to give him credit 
for an iiitehtion to do good, and to 
assume that all the pains which he 
has bestowed upon the subject of 
education, are not merely to be set 
down to the cravings of ambition, 
or to t|^e dictates of a liberal, that 
is, an anti. Christian philosophy. Be* 
lieving therefore, that he is anxious 
to improve the lower orders of his 
fellow- subjects, without transgress- 
ing against the general spirit of the 
institutions of his country, we pro- 
ceed to ofler our remarks upon the 
system which he advocates. 

In the first place, we are perfectly 
ready to admit that the non-exist- 
ence of parochial schools, is a de- 
fect in tbe existing laws of our 
country. At the time of the Re- 
formation, it was certainly intended 
to establish such schoob ; but the 
lawgivers seem to have thought that 
it was sufiicicnt to point out the au- 
thority under which schoolmasters 
should act, and the lessons which 
they should be bound to teach ; and 
without making any specific provi- 
sion for their maintenance, they left 
their remuneration to the persons 
who should be instructed (see the 
77tb, 78th, and 79th canons.) It is 
uncertain how soon the insufficiency 
of this system was discovered, but 
it appears to have been generally 
perceived and acknowledged, about 
the time of the Revolution, afld to 
have paved the way for the foundg- 
tion of the Charity Schools which 
were set up in London at tbe be- 
ginning of the last century. The 
origin of these schools we have in a 
go<^ measure traced up to the cele- 
brated Robert Boyle, and bis rela- 
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lions and friends. His sister, Vis-^ 
countess Ranelagh, in the letter 
printed in the first volume oi^ this 
Journal, p. 231, informs her corres- 
pondent, that they were consulting 
respecting the education of children, 
and says, ** that, if at the beginning 
of the late profession of reformation, 
via. ill 1640, they had fallen to that 
practice, and paid as many school* 
masters as they had done military 
officers, listing regiments of chil- 
dren to be trained up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, instead 
of so many thousands of poor men 
to be sacrificed to the passions and 
lusts of their rulers, they had by 
that time reaped better fruits of 
their labours than disappointment, 
division, poverty, shame, and con- 
fusion.** It is probable that charity 
schools had their origin from this 
source, and they were conducted, 
for many years, v/ith great liberality 
and success. Documents which wc 
hafe already quoted, (Christian Re- 
membrancer, vol. ii. p. 591.) shew 
that in 1709, the number of children 
under education in London and its 
immediate vicinity, amounted to 
3412, and that the sum of money 
collected in that year for their sup- 
port, exceeded ’;£6000. There were 
also, at the same time, 227 places in 
England, comprehending all the 
principal provincial towns, in which 
schools had been established upon a 
similar principle. And it is certain 
that, at this period, the system was 
still in its infancy, and that the num- 
bers continued to increase during 
many successive years. We ascer- 
tain this fact, as well from tbe early 
reports of the Society for prdmoting 
Christian Knowledge, as from a cir- 
cumstance which has been alluded 
to in the Edinburgh Review, and 
which applies, in a very remarkable 
manner, to existing circumstances. 
The ftmous, or rather infamous, 
author of the Fable of the Bees, 
published a gross libel against the 
Charity Schools and their support- 
ers ; and the attack was renewed 
by ta anonymous writer in the Brit- 
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hh Journal^ No^ 80. which was pub. 
Ushed on the 16th June, 1723. The 
Middliesex Grand Jury presented 
this work in the following months 
stating^ that, besides blasphemously 
reflecting on God and leligion in 
general, it particularly vilified and 
traduced the members of the Church 
of England for their piety in con- 
tributing to erect and maintain 
Charity Schools, and it also repre- 
sented these schools as impious se- 
minaries, set up to deceive the pub- 
lic, introduce pofiery, and carry on 
the Pretender’s interest. They fur- 
ther ** lliink themselves bound to 
observe the insolent and reproach- 
ful manner in which the two Uni- 
versities are treated^* and they quote 
the following passages from the libel 
which they present. “ The Univer- 
sities have debauched the principles 
of our nobility afid gentry ** lands 
and revenues are given to saucy, as- 
piring, and lazy Ecclesiastics ** the 
founding and endowing Universities, 
Colleges, and Free-schools^ carries the 
appearance of promoting sciences, 
learning, and true religion, and yet 
they have been iiia<le use of to pro- 
mote the kingdom of anti-Christ, to 
debauch the principles of the nobi- 
lity an<l gentry, deprave their under- 
standings, ifdvance learned ignorance, 
load their heads with airy chimeras, 
and fairy distinctions, fill states with 
desperate beggars, and divines of 
fortuqp, who must force a trade for 
subsistence, and become the cudgel 
or tools of power and faction.” 
These extracts are made from a copy 
of the original presentment, which 
is given as an Appendix to A De- 
fence of the Charity Schools, by 
W. Hendley, Lecturer of St. Mary, 
Islington,** published in 1726. The 
controversy clearly establishes the 
importance which was then attached 
to the subject, and that the schools 
were in an advancing, not in a declin- 
ing state. It also enables us to as- 
certain why they were not ultimately 
successful. It was not the eduea- 
Mon of the poor, as the Edinburgh 
reviewer would make us believe, that 
Remembrancer, No. 20. 
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Dr. Mandeville and his colleagues 
disliked ; they stated {Defence^ 
p. 40.) that they would not con- 
demn every thing of thail nature, 
for under a proper regulation, some- 
thing like it may be commendable.** 
— ” That is, I suppose,” says Mr. 
Hendley, “ if the children were un- 
der such masters and mistresses as 
should be obliged to teach them no 
other formulary of faith than the 
Independent Whig or Freethinker, 
and no other system of morality than 
the Fable of the Bees, then it might 
be commendable enough ; then many 
good things should be spoken of it, 
and many assisting hands lent to the 
support of it ! For this wogjd soon 
eftect their hellish design, viz. the 
destruction of the Christian reli- 
gion, and promotion of the kingdom 
of Satan.” 

This remarkable passive, or we 
might almost say, prediction, ac- 
quaints us with the real reason of 
the failure of the Charity Schools : 
their success would have given too 
much power to the Clergy, and too 
much strength to the Church ; and 
therefore they were virulently slan- 
dered by the infidel ; and were neg- 
lected by a government which was 
not unreasonably jealous of the Cler- 
gy of that day, and which preferred 
the security of the House of Han- 
over to the general education of the 
people. The Charity Schools were 
thus suffered to continue under pri- 
vate regulation and support, and 
they so far diminished the crying 
wants of the uneducated poor, as to 
make people contented with what 
had been done, and to silence every 
demand for a legislative provi- 
sion. Moreover, the conductors of 
the schools, were unintentionally 
guilty of some capital errors. They 
clothed, and in many instances, 
boarded and apprenticed, a favoured 
few, instead of teaching all. Th^ 
patronized, perhaps even invenledt 
workhouses, which are now univer- 
sally acknowledged to be productive 
of far iliore evil than good. And 
thus they gradually lost sight of 
N 
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flieir original object, and adopted 
another in Us place. While we 
maintaii^ therefore, with the most 
sovereign contempt for sectarian 
sneers, that the earliest and iiio&t 
persevering friends to general edu« 
cation, always have been, and are 
to be found in the bosom of the 
Church, we admit that their first 
great effort failed; and now that 
the public mind is again alive to the 
subject, when the French revolution 
has produced a similar effect to our 
own civil wars, by opening the eyes 
of a nation and a government which 
had been asleep for a century, now 
that no jealousy can exist between 
the Crown and the Clergy, and their 
merits are admitted, and their ex- 
ertions eulogized, even by Mr. 
Brougham, we shall sincerely grieve, 
if advantage be not taken of these 
circumstances, to pass a Bill of the 
same character and title as that 
which is now brought forwariU 
III delivering this opinion, we are 
compelled reluctantly to differ from 
many of the warmest friends to edu- 
cation and to the Church. Persons, 
whose sentiments arc entitled to the 
most respectful consideration, have 
maintained, that it is best to let 
matters take their course. Charity 
has been represented as a sort of 
sensitive plant, which will curl up 
its leaves and wither at the ap- 
proach of a government debenture, 
or a parochial assessment. And 
upon the strength of this single ar- 
gument. and of a few hacknied quo- 
tations from writers upon political 
economy, which have been stripped 
of their borrowed plumes by the 
Edinburgh Review, the whole ques- 
tion of the Education Bill is set at 
rest in a moment. No attention is 
paid to the very obvious fact, that 
after Parliament has made most 
liberal provision, there will stilbbc 
ample room for the exertions of the 
benevolent. They forget, that if 
Charity be coy and retiring, she is 
also as capricious as others of her 
sex. and may either bestow her 
smiles upon some new favourite, or 
withhold them altogether. They 


forget, what, to our minds is deci- 
sive of the question, that experience 
is directly opposed to such asiwould 
entrust public education to volun- 
tary toiitrihiitioiis. Happily, our 
Governors and oiir Clergy are not left 
to such an uncertain support. Our 
schools for the poor have been hi- 
therto confided to it, and it has not 
sufiieed. It has accomplished, and 
it can accomplish much* for a sea- 
son ; but when the first ardour is 
relaxed, and the first jiidicious con- 
ductors have quitted the scene, mi- 
nor points will always be pursued 
with an undue degree of interest ; 
and a part, and only a small part of 
the whole, will be carried into effect. 
This is the very result which reason 
would lead us to anticipate ; which 
we all expect upon other subjects ; 
and which history actually describes 
as having formerly occurred. Theory 
and practice are both on one side ; 
and w'c are not bold enough to ap- 
peal from their joint decision. 

We agree, therefore, with Mr. 
Brougham as to the expediency of 
a legislative enactment; and shall 
be very glad to find that the Edin- 
burgh reviewer was authorized to 
declare that Parliament is ready to 
pass a Bill uxmn the subject. But 
should this assertion pfovc incor< 
rect. should the reviewer turn out 
as ignorant of the inclinations of 
Parliament, as he is of the senti- 
ments of the Clergy, there wjill still 
be no necessity to despair of future 
success. And while wc agree with 
Mr. Brougham upon the justice and 
wisdom of parliamentary interfer- 
ence. we are so satisfied that he is 
mistaken in his estimate 6f its ur- 
gency. that it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to us whether a Bill be 
carried now or five years hence ; 
indeed, except upon the principle of 
striking while the iron is hot. we 
believe that the more distant day 
would be the safer and most effec- 
tual. Mr. Brougham contends that 
there are only 7.500.000 people in 
England, who enjoy the benefits of 
education ; and that as the popula- 
tion amounts to 9.500.000. the dif- 
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f ercnc^ between these two sums will 
represent the present number of un- 
educated persons. The ibllowing 
^extract from the Edinburgh Review 
gives the result of Mr. Broiigham’s 
calculations, in a more concise, and, 
we presume, a more autheutic form, 
than any of^tlie reports of his speech 
ill the House of Commons. 

The result of the tables may now be 
shortly referred to, as establishing beyond 
all controversy;, the want of education 
which now exists. TJie endowed scliools 
in England teach about 16.'i,000 children ; 
the unendowed day scliooh 478,000. Hut 
this includes .53,000 taught at the damr 
schools, where infants are generally sent 
before they are of an age to go to school, 
or to learn almost any thing. It includes 
also the lace and straw scliools of the niid> 
land rouiities, where we much fear little 
that is useful is in general learnt. If, then, 
wc deduct for those schools, wc shall have 
about 51)0,000 ^children taught at day 
schools ; and we must add about 10,000 
for deiicient returns,«8evcral parislies hav- 
ing made none. To this number of 
600,000 are to be added the children be- 
longing to persons in the upper and middle 
classes of society wlio educate their chil- 
dren, particnlarly daughters, at home or 
at boat ding schools, not noticed in the 
Tables, though frequently in the Digest. 
Mr. Hroiigliam, from the population re- 
turns, considered 50,000 as a proper al- 
lowance for this class, Jiiit if any thing, too 
small i and the next addition made was 
incontestably much too largo, except that 
he was desirous of rather understating than 
overstating the deflriency. He allowed, 
of the 45:i{,000 taught at Sunday schools, 
lOOjpOO as attending those institutions be- 
yond the numbers included in the column 
of day scliools ; the known fact being, tliat 
a greater proportion than sevcii-niulhs of 
the Sunday scholars attend week-day 
schools. The grand total of children edu- 
cated in any way, even in the scanty mea- 
sure debit ont by Sunday schools, is thus 
only 760,000. Now the lowest estimate of 
the means of education for any eoiintiy, 
requires that these should be schools for 
onc-teiitli of the population ; but from the 
Digest it clearly appears that a larger pro- 
portion is requisite, especially if we in- 
eliide the means for all classes, high as well 
as low. Mr. Brougham reckons rather 
more than one-ninth; but taking one- 
tentli as tlie scale, it ihiis appears that 
there are only the means of educating 
seven millions and a half of the peqple of 
England, leaving no less than two millions 


without any education, and three millwos 
without the only effectual edueatioo^ 
namely, that obtained at day schools. Liet 
ys shortly compare this with |he state of 
other countries, where popular education 
is supposed to be well attended to.” 
Eduib. Rev. No. 67, p. 2 ^ 7 . 

We consent to take tlie figures as 
they are given in this extract, but 
wc cannot admit that they prove 
Mr. Brougham’s case. He takes 
the number of children in day-schools 
at 600,000, and adds .'>0,000 for die 
children of the upper and middling 
classes who are taught at home or 
at boarding schools. It seems to 
be admitted that this last number is 
too small ; but still it is used in the 
subsequent calculation. That it is 
too small by at least one half we 
have no manner of doubt ; and our 
opinion is confirmed by a subsequent 
observation in the Review, respect- 
ing the comparative state of educa- 
tion ill Middlesex and in the north- 
ern ^coiiiiiics. It is ill the former 
and * other populous districts that 
the deficiency appears ; and it is in 
them precisely that we find that 
prodigious number of boarding 
schools and day schools, which it 
is almost out of the power of a Cler- 
gyman to investigats. The charity 
schools, the free-school, if there 
happen to be one, and perhaps one 
or two conspicuous boarding schools 
may be accurately registered; but 
if Mr. Brougham really believes that 
he has procured a return of all the 
boarding schools which surround the 
metropolis, and of all the day 
schools, and evening schools, and 
night schools, which swarm in its 
allies, he is a more credulous man 
than we could have imagined. We 
shall take the liberty, therefore, of 
assuming the number of children 
educated in boarding schools, or 
at home, to be at least 100,000, 
and will proceed to point out a more 
important error. The Sunday schools 
contain 452,000, of whom Mr. 
Brougham asserts that seven-ninths 
attend week-day schools also : and, 
therefore, ought not to be reckoned. 
We are not furnished with the data 
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opoQ which tbii calcvlatioo ii found'* 
ed, and we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it manifestly and grossly 
erroneouStf What week-day schools 
does Mr. B. suppose that these 
seventh-ninths, or 350,000, fre- 

2 uent? Not National schools or 
hurch schools of any description ; 
for it is a rule in nearly all of them, 
that the children should attend 
Church in the character of day 
scholars, ^ and it would require very 
strong evidence to convince us that 
one-ninth instead of seven-ninths of 
the children who arc educated in 
communion with the Church, are 
enrolled at the same time on a 
Sunday and a week-day list. If we 
suppose that their number may 
amqpnt to 60,000, we admit what 
we have no reason to believe. And 
yet even this admission leaves 
300,000 unaccounted for. or to be 
found, if they are found any 
where, in the schools of Dissenters. 
But the whole number of day-scho- 
lars, according to Mr. B., is 500,000 ; 
and we presume he will not contend 
that 300,000 of these are the chil- 
dren of Dissenters. For if he does, 
he must also contend that the 
schools of the Dissenters contain 
more than three.fifths of all the 
educat^ children of the country; 
for their old schools, like our Church 
schools, are not left to themselves 
on the Sabbath, and the children 
of persons in easy circumstances are 
not in the habit of attending Sunday- 
schools; adding 60,000 for these, 
we shall have 360,000 children of 
Dissenters, and only 330,000 chil- 
dren of Churchmen ! ! The propor- 
tion b greater than that of three to 
two; and it shews that there must 
be an error in Mr. Brougham's cal- 
culation. 

The same thing may bevproved in 
a different way. Sunday-schoob 
are most Bamerous in manttiacturio|^ 
coimtics, where the Ikbour of chit- 
dren b too valoabk to be sacrificed 
to thmr edneatioo. . Can it be be- 
lieved that these chUdren Irequent 
dsj-schastls in the proportion of 
neven-nintbs? In bet there sie, not 


at present day-schoob to hold them. 
Sunday-schools are also very prin- 
cipally composed of children ^ho 
have learned to read and write at^ 
the day-schools, and are taken away 
by their parents at an early age. 
This is the legitimate use and appli- 
cation of the system ; and it is fatal 
to Mr. B.’s theory of seven-ninths. 
Instead of calculating, therefore, 
that there are 100,000 oAly to be 
reckoned for the Sunday-schools, let 
us assume what is below the truth, 
that 200,000, or nearly four-ninths 
of the whole may be fairly counted. 
This number added to the 700,000 
who receive daily education, will 
leave only half a million of unedu- 
cated people. Nor will it follow 
that the 50,000 chilifreii whom this 
half million ought to furnish to our 
schools, arc destitute of the means 
of education. Vei'y few of our 
large schools ar^ as full as they 
might be. Ten per cent might on 
an average be added without incon- 
venience to the day schools, and a 
still larger proportion to the Suudajy 
schools ; and while we admit that 
the btter do not furnish as much as 
is required, except under very pecu- 
liar and favourable circumstances, 
still we cannot consent to set them 
wholly aside, or to speah of chil- 
dren who might attend them, as un- 
provided with the means of educa- 
tion. Another, and we fear a very 
formidable deduction must be ipade 
before we can ascertain the real 
want of school room, viz. the amount 
of those who would neglect, if they 
possessed it. It is usually said that 
children ought to continue at echoed 
from seven to fourteen years of age ; 
and DO doubt it is desirabb that 
they should. But if Mr. B.^s cal- 
culation of one-tenth as the propor- 
tion of the population that ought 
to^ be under education, rests upon 
thb principle, we are quite con- 
vbc^ that it never can apply to a 
populous town, or a mannifacturing 
county. In such places yon may 
offer education gratb, and give 
clothes into the bargain, and 
yonr ebikben will be taken firom 
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your day schools at twelve years of 
age. And what is worse, many 
children will never be brought to 
you at all ; but will be suffered by 
their parents to wallow in likh and 
vice while they are little, and will 
be required to labour, perhaps, be- 
yond their strength, as soon as they 
arc old enough to work. In large 
towns, more especially in the worst 
educated *of all towns, which ac- 
cording to Mr. B. is this metropolis, 
these habits have gained such a hold 
of the lowest description of people, 
and the size of our parishes has so 
much diminished the influence of 
the Clergy, that a rapid alteration 
cannot reasonably be expected. 
The theorist may calculate hoy^ 
many children out of every hundred 
ought to attend his schools ; and 
may fancy that all who can will 
avail themselves of the privilege, 
and even coutribule moderately to- 
wards the remuneration of the teach- 
er. But we never yet met with^any 
practical man who affirmed that this 
was really the case iu the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns. And we 
are coutident that many years must 
pass away before all who are of an 
age to be educated will accept the 
otfer, much more pay the price, the 
lowest price of education. On the 
whole, we conclude, from Mr. 
Brougham’s own flgiires, that the 
number of children who arc anxi- 
ous| but unable to gain admission 
even to a day school, is very 
small, and that almost every child 
may attend a Sunday school if his 
parents please. We believe also 
that the deficiency which does exist 
is diminislung, and, therefore, that 
the real ground upon which Mr. 
Brougham’s proposition must be de- 
fended, is that of the permanence 
and security which it promises to 
aflford to the sacred cause of a 
national and Christian education. 

We proceed to consider the de- 
tails of Uie plan. But as abstracts 
of both the bills have been already^ 

£ resented to our readers; as Mr. 

i.*8 explanation of them, Ih his 
speech, has been widely circulated 


and generally ;read, and as On 
Edinburgh Review has also given a 
succinct account of the entire 
scheme, we shall not attempt at 
present to go over this ground, but 
content ourselves with expressing a 
favourable opinion of all those parts 
of the first bill which relate to the 
institution of the schools, and the 
choice, and appointment, and re- 
moval of the master, &c. &c. Here 
Mr. Brougham appears to have put 
forth his greatest strength. The 
enactment strikes us as being at 
once simple and complete; and if 
he can prevail upon the House of 
Commons to assent to this portion 
of his scheme, he will neither do 
justice to himself, nor to the cause 
which is at stake, if he refuses to 
modify some subsequent provisions 
which in their present shape must 
ensure the ultimate failure of the 
whole. On one point, however, he 
has been guilty of au omission, or 
we would rather hope an oversight. 
There is no mention whatsoever of 
separate schools for girls, or of the 
election, appointment, or remune- 
ration of bchooUmistressesu We 
presume that this defect cannot 
have been designed, at least if it be, 
it renders the whole measure incom- 
plete, and we sliould prefer the pre- 
sent system with all its insecurity, 
to one that would virtually abandon 
the female poor to ignorance, and, 
perhaps, expose them to other evils, 
compared with which ignorance itr 
self would be a blessing. 

The clauses which relate to the 
teaching and instruction of the chil- 
dren are drawn up with less pre- 
cision than the preceding parts of 
the bill; and like other half mea- 
sures, they are calculated to give 
universal dissatisfaction. Mr. Broug- 
ham has been defended in the Edin- 
burgh Review, by some one who is 
intimately acquainted with hia views 
and wishes, against ttiose objections 
to his scheme which the Dissenters 
were so eager to express. If the 
character of that journal for consist- 
ency, and honesty, had not long 
since breathed its last, the article 
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upon the New Plan of Education 
for England, would certainly give it 
a death-blow. The writer argues 
half in jest and half in earnest, for 
a Church-establishment, and a re. 
gularly ordained ministry. As to 
his ancient allies, the conductors of 
the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, he laughs at them almost as 
openly as a friend of his once laugh- 
ed at Dr. Wood. Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Alien are treated by the Review in 
the same way that the Universities 
and the Clergy were treated by the 
Education Committees. And the 
Quakers must now perceive that 
they owed the triumph of that day 
to the wit and sarcasm of an iiidivi. 
dual who spares neither friend nor 
foe. It must be owned, however, that 
in their case the pill is cunningly gilt. 
But unless their minds arc as simple 
as their raiment, they must feel insult- 
ed by the ironical compliments which 
are lavished on them ; and unless 
they have thrown away that shrewd- 
ness which is gerally concealed be- 
neath the broad-brimned beaver, 
they must laugh at the sophistry 
by which they are assailed. They 
are honest open Quakers : they do 
do not love the Church, and cannot 
conscientiously promote its enlarge- 
ment or security. They see that it 
has derived strength from the Na- 
tional Schools ; and they think that 
the establishment, connected with 
parochial schools in any manner, 
must contribute more or less to pro- 
duce the same effect. Wc cannot 
deny that they are in the right, and 
wc cannot think that 4^cn Mr. 
Brougham will ever persuade them 
that they are in the wrong. And if 
he attempts to get over their scruples 
by half measures and palliating clau- 
ses, he will in fact only rivet their 
scruples and confirm their siispi. 
cions, while at the same time h^. 
may very possibly alienate and of- 
fend the only body who really desire 
to see his plan carried into effect ; 
the only persons who must always 
be friendly to parochial schools; 
viz. the parochial Clergy, and their 
supporters. But. what are these 


half measures which are to reconcile 
vinegar and oil? The Clergyman 
has his veto upon the master elected 
by the parishioners ; he has a right 
to enttr the school, and examine 
the master and the scholars, to 
point out what portions of Scripture 
shall be read, and what parts of 
the Liturgy shall be learned : the 
Catechism is to be taught for three 
or four hours in the course of the 
week, and for three hours on the 
Sunday afternoon, and the children 
are to attend divine service in the 
Church once on every Sabbath. 
But then per contra^ Mr. Allen and 
Mr. William Smith, and any other 
Quakers or Unitarians who take an 
interest in the bills, will find that 
they secure to him the following ad- 
vantages. “ No form of prayer or 
worship is to be used in the school 
except the Lord^s 'Prayer, or other 
select passages of Holy Scripture in 
the authorized version.” And “ if 
any"pareiit or guardian shall notify 
to the master that he desires that his 
children may nut attend on the days 
and at the liours when such Cate- 
chism or portions of the Liturgy are 
taught as aforesaid, such scholar 
shall not in any manner of way bo 
obliged to attend.” And under the 
same circumstances no scholar shall 
be obliged to attend the worship of 
the Church of England, provided 
such scholar attends at some other 
place of public worship. Thes<* are 
the sops which Mr. Brougham 
throws out to the Dissenters; and 
we imagine they will be rejected on 
the following grounds. 

In the first place, the school- 
master having been approved by the 
Clergyman, affords a strong pre- 
sumption, as Mr. Allen said in his 
evidence before the Education Com- 
mittee, that he will not be the best 
man that might have been selected. 
And it is a serious grievance to send 
children to the school of an inferior 
master, when a first-rate master 
might have been obtained by apply- 
ing to the said Mr. Allen, British 
and Foreign School Society, In the 
second place, the Clergyman may 
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at all times enter the said school 
and ** examine the scholars touch- 
ing their proficiency and it is not 
said that any other person shall 
enjoy the same privilege. (»Now it 
is notorious that on the National 
System the principles of the Church 
are always inculcated by way of ex- 
amination; so that the Clergyman, 
seriously speaking, may convert all 
the little *licretics in his parish. To 
remedy which inconvenience another 
clause must be added, providing 
that whenever the Clergyman enters 
the school, the young Quakers and 
Sociiiians shall be at liberty to de- 
camp, and ** shall not be punished, 
rebuked, or otherwise chastised for 
80 doing.” 

In the third place, though the 
proliihitioii of all forms of prayer, 
except the Lord’s Prayer, or other 
select passage of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, appears to «be a master stroke 
of latitudiiiariaii lcgi:>latiuu ; yet it 
does not by any means meet the 
wishes of the whole body of Dissen- 
ters. A British and Foreign School- 
mistress at Swansea, is known (vide 
Christian llcmcndirancer, vol. i. p. 
224.) to have declared that she. 
would uot read nn// prayers : she 
belonged to the New Jerusalem^ and 
had long ago^ rejected prayer as one 
of the beggarly elements of the law. 
The Quakers, according to their 
writings at least, for witji their 
pr|ctice we are not acquainted, re- 
ject all sot times and all set forms 
of prayer; and the great body of 
thn» orthodox Dissenters are so far 
from feeling that exclusive attach- 
ment to the Lord's Prayer, which 
Mr. Brougham ^and his Reviewer 
imagine, that in the Directory for 
Public Worship, which was agreed 
upon by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, in the year 1645, 
which is still the only acknowledged 
rule of the genuine English Presby- 
terians, and is actually the order for 
the Established Church of Scotland, 
only nieotioiis the Lord's Prayer 
once, and speaks of it on that oc- 
casion in the. following wonts Ami 
because the prayer which Christ 


taught his disciples, is not only a 
pattern of prayer, but itself a most 
comprehensive prayer, we recom- 
mend it also to be uiilbd tn the 
prayers of the Church.” Now the 
genuine non-conformist looks back 
upon the authors of this Directory 
as unequalled in piety, learning, 
and grace ; and what right has Mr. 
Brougham and the Parliament to 
command what these sainted fathers 
merely ventured to 'recommend. 
But select passages of Scripture 
may also be used at the direction of 
the Clergyman. The Dissenter may 
fairly say that this is worse and 
worse. For the passages of Scrip- 
ture which are most calculated for 
Christian worship, are the benedic- 
tions, or as they arc commonly 
called, graces, which conclude the 
Apostolical Epistles. These the 
Clergyman will certainly select ; for 
they assume, if they do uot establish 
the'doctririps of the Trinity, and the 
Atdnement, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the hearts of be- 
lievers, and will thus entangle the 
scions of Socinianism in all the laby- 
rinths of a corrupted Christianity. 
Nay, more, the zealous puritan 
may probably remember how oAen 
he has accused the Church of Eng- 
land of Popery, and be apprehen- 
sive, lest ill these degenerate days, 
some high-church incumbent should 
select the Ave Maria for the public 
wor:>liip of bis cbildren. 

Lastly, the great* body of the 
Dissenters would uiidoubtcilly de- 
clare that Mr. Brougham had de- 
fended them when they were in no 
danger of an attack ; and leR them 
exposed to the assaults of the only 
enemy whom they fear. The Pres- 
byterians, the Baptists, the Inde- 
pendents, the Methodists, do not, 
and cannot consider it an important 
advantage, to escape from the Li- 
turgy, the Creeds, and the Cate- 
chism — For thsy all contend that 
their fundamental doctrines aro^ to 
he found in the' formularies of the 
Church : and they complain of the 
Church, and leave the Church be- 
cause, as they say» it has renounced 
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ilie real eense of its own formularies. 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham has undoubt- 
edly declared that the Catechism 
consists 02 nothing but lies. But 
the Nonconformist objection to the 
Catechism is» that it does not go 
far enough : that the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity* justification* 
sanctification* &c. arejiot explained 
and insisted upon ; that it might be 
injproved* not as Bentham and other 
unbelievers assert* by curtailment* 
but by amplification. (History of 
Nonconformity, p. 174, and 307.) 

These were the opinions of Baxter 
and his pious associates ; these were 
the opinions of Watts* and of Dod- 
dridge* and of Wesley ; and their 
successors and disciples occupy the 
most respected place among modern 
dissenters* though they are treated 
by Mr. Brougham with the least 
respect. And what would these 
good men particularly desire* if they 
might introduce a clause into the 
bill for parochial schools ? The re- 
jection of creeds? The denial of the 
Trinity* and all its kindred myste- 
ries? The debasement of Christia- 
nity to the level of natural religion ? 
Or its elevation to the heights of 
their own enthusiasm* with a liberty 
to be themselves the instruments of 
the blessed work? Ascertain the 
real sentiments of the real dissen- 
ters* and it will be found that what 
they dread is the influence of the 
clergy ; and that what they covet is 
the advancement of their own. And 
they will give us up our Liturgy* our 
Creeds* and our Catechism* and we 
almost think that they would allow 
their children to attend Church once 
on every Sunday* if in return they 
might be permitted to have an equal 
right with the clergyman to enter the 
simools and examine the children. 
It is plain that Mr. Brougham con- 
siders their wish as unattainable;^ 
' and therefore it is also plain, that 
his enactment in its present form* 
can never give satisfaction to the 
majority of the dissenters. It is 
merely calculated to silence hia 
friends at the ** Britiilh and Foreign*’* 
who would give up education alto. 


gether* if they oouU get rid df the 
Trinity at the same time ; who mkke 
up for the paucity of their numbers 
by the vivacity of their vociferationB ; 
and whose faith* or whose no faith* 
is not professed one. thousandth 
part of those persons for whdse 
benefit ^parochial schools are in- 
tended. 

These are the pounds upon which 
the dissenters object to Mr. Broug- 
ham’s middle way ; and if they are 
satisfied with his sneering answers 
and unintelligible explanations* they 
are the most simple* credulous* good 
natured men alive. But he has 
given no answer to a set of men 
whose sentiments we will not advo- 
cate* even in jest; and who are 
neither simple* nor credulous* nor 
good natured. He has not told, and 
he cannot tell, the Carliles* the 
Hunts* the Woolcrs* and the Hones* 
why their children should he pre- 
sent at any worship whatsoever. 
They have as good a claim to con* 
sideration as any other separatists ; 
they will be rated to the school rate* 
they will have a vote in the appoint- 
ment of a schoolmaster; and yet 
their children will not be able to 
attend the school* without running 
a risque of being taught to believe 
in the existence of Ggd. 'Let Mr. 
Brougham* or the Edinburgh Re- 
view* answer this specious reason- 
ing; and after that it will be time 
enough to turn to *thc following 
paragraph* in which we shall endea-; 
your to enumerate a few of the ob- 
jections which churchmen entertain 
to the part of his bill under consi- 
deration. 

The Ediiiburghjfleviewer assures 
us* that ** the (dan in question con- 
fessedly and openly connects itself 
with the Church Establishment; it 
avows and claims this alliance and 
it is on this ground alone that the 
plan can be entertained by church- 
men for one moment. For from the 
moment that the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough’s celebrated sermon was pub- 
lished* they have declared* one and 
all* that they never will consent to 
separate tfie national education from 
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the national church. And the re- 
viewer tumbhes an additional mo- 
tive fojr adhering to this determina- 
tion ; for he telb us« p. 252, that, 

** The Digest shows that permanent en- 
dowments exist ill England, with a revenue 
at this moment of above 300,0002. a year; 
hut which is worth, if duly improved and 
all property included, nearly half a million ; 
which already alfuids education to 10.5, 000 
children, and might, with case, iustriiet 
200,000; and it is certain that tliia niagni- 
ficciit work is all raised by the hand of 
churchmen, who have thus for ever pro- 
vided the means of educating two millions 
of the people. 

To these two millions, we must 
add at least as many mure, who are 
at this muineut in church schtnils, 
supported by voluntary contriliii- 
tioiis; and it will follow, that at lea^t 
one half of llicise who have lo <le- 
peiid upon cliarity for their educa- 
tion, might he* taught, according 
to Mr. Brougham’s^ reviewer, from 
church fuiid^ alone, without hating 
recourse to any assessment. Sup- 
pose that of the four niillioiiv that 
remain uiiprovide(i for, five hundred 
thousand liavc their children edu- 
cated in the foundation .schools of 
' dissenters, and the same number in 
schools supported by annual sub- 
scription, three iiiillioiis wdl then 
rcmaiii to Jie provided fur by assess- 
ment; and much more than two- 
thirds of that assessincut, wdl be 
levied upon the property of those 
perscyis who are in communion with 
the ciiurch. The church, therefore, 
will educate six iiiillious, and the 
dissenters two millions ; and the re- 
maining tiiilliou and a half will be 
able to educate themselves. Now 
under these circumstances, can it 
for one moment be maintained, that 
equal sacrifices in point of doctriiie 
should be deiuaudcd of both par- 
ties ; or that a system which admits 
the advantages of an esiablishineiit, 
and ** avows and claims an alliance 
with the church,” should require 
the dissenter and the churchman to 
meet half way. According to the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, Mr. Broiig- 
liam’s system does this. ** It is p^ain, 
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that as much is required from tlie 
one as from the other, in the w^ of 
mutual sacrifice, for the sake of the 
common benefit of all,*’ q). 250, 
* Mutual’ and * common’ are fair 
words. But is it justice, or equity, 
or common sense, that we who are 
established, and whose alliance is 
courted because we pay in the pro- 
portion of three to one; should 
sacrifice equally with the dissenters. 
If there be any meaning or advan- 
tages in establish luents, and for the 
first, and probably the last time, the 
reviewer has admitted the fact; are 
half of those advantages to be sacri- 
ficed for the common benefit, as 
often as one fourth, or one sixth 
part of the people are ready (or 
lather are not ready, but ought to 
he ready), to sacrifice the half of 
their scruples ? Can Mr. Brougham 
ileuy, without leaving his reviewer 
ill the lurch, that he appeam from 
his own figures to demand a prodi- 
gious boon from the church, without 
ofiering any thing more than a miser- 
able pittance in return ? 

Nor is it easy to ascertain the 
precise amount. The whole scheme 
of education is indefinite and ob- 
scure : the master must use no other 
book of religion but the Bible and 
the Liturgy, without ihc con^el 1 t of 
the clergyman. Is it meant, that 
with such consent other books may 
be introduced ? If so, what becomes 
of the dissenters’ security ; if not, 
what is the meaning of the claiifse t 
The clergyman may examine the 
master ** touching his instruction of 
the cliildren but when the answeis 
are unsatisfactory, may he prescribe 
a better method ? On this subject 
the bill is silent. Again, the cler- 
gyman may select passages from 
Scripture, fur worship and instruc- 
tion : but may he accommodate the 
passages lo the purposes of worship, 
by substituting one pronoun, drc. for 
another? If not, the permission is 
altogether unimportant ; for no pas- 
sages can be found, which arc cx- 
<ictly suited to the worship of a 
Christian congregation. There are 

O 
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tbrcc poiiitSi however^ of more iin- 
.portaoce than the rest ; and we 
shall make a few remarks upon 
each. § ' 

Parents are permitted to withdraw 
their chiUlren from selion], whenever 
the Liturgy and Catocliisin ate 
taught. It ib not said that dibsoiit- 
ing parents may do tliis, but any 
parents ; and it is not said tliat 
such an intention must be notified 
when the chi.d is ])i‘esciited for ad> 
mission, bijt any uolicc, at any time 
w'ill sullice. If therefore a parent 
wish to procure a child a holy day, 
and the muster should he unwilling 
to grant the request, the disputes 
which are coiiltnunlly arising in our 
present seliools upon this subject, 
may be obviated at the pleasure of 
the parent ; who will merely liave to 
desire that the cliild may not learn 
ilie Catechism, and the hoiyduy is 
gained at once. '1‘he same evil re- 
curs res|«v.ctiiig iioii-attcndaiicc upon 
the service of tlie. chiircli. Where 
sectaries are active*, it iiappeiis every 
day that poisons who arc church- 
men, and go themselves to Church, 
are persuaded, and perlinps bribed, 
to send their children to tlie conven- 
ticle. And there is enough folly and 
wdckecincss in many u village, to 
make men withdraw Iheii children 
from the church, if they have a 
quarrel with the parson. Jf, there- 
fore, these customs ‘.ire ever to be 
tolerated, and wc think that the 
former at all events ought not, they 
must be restricted, in express terms, 
to the children of dissenters, regular 
attendants at a dissenting place of 
worship, and registered, :is siicli, at 
their admi'sion into the .school. 

The scCi^ml rule, to which we 
strongly object, is that which forbids 
that rvrn the church chUdren should 
be taught their catechisins, or parts 
^Of the liturgy, on more than one 
weekvflay in each week, or for moic 
than half the hours of that day. 
This is the most direct and mon- 
strous infringeinent of the existing 
rights, and piivilegcs, and duties of 
tise clergy, ivb'ch has ^et been ton- 
iwiM'il bv mo'lciii ip. 'o^ 'Minn and 


liberality. At present, the minister 
may teach the catechism every day 
iu the week ; and in all the National 
Schools it is taught accordiiigly. 
But Brougham takes upon him- 
self to say, that this custom shall 
cease: ho not only proliibils the 
introduction of those cxplanutory 
books, and ubrulginents, and other 
elementary works, without which the 
scl'.nols will make but very little pro- 
gress ; he not only opens the door 
to every idle cliild in the paiisli, ai d 
allows him to play Iriiant, under the 
pretence of being a Sociiiinn ; but 
be tics down the clergyman to one 
day of the week, on which it may 
often be inconvenient, or impossible 
for him to attend, and proliihits him 
from teaching the doctrines of the 
church to his own cliildreii, at any 
other time. Clergymen are no lon- 
ger to enter their schools, when their 
other engagements may peimit, but 
if they do not knock at the door on 
a particular morning, and at a parti- 
cular hour, it will be high treason 
against the dissenters to teach and 
examine on any subject, on which a 
Mahometan might not examine just 
as well. The proposition is so ab- 
surd, that Mr. Brougham must have 
adopted it from inadverlency, ami 
cannot possibly object to^ withdraw 
it altogciluT. In courting the alli- 
ance of I he church and the cle'.':;y, 
lie cannot have intended to i educe 
tlieiii both to a cypher. 

The last objection, and that Vipon 
which wc are iiiclinC4i to lay the 
gieatest stress, is the exclusion of 
the church collects from the jiublio 
wordiip of the scluud. The Edin- 
burgh lleviewer gave us to under, 
stand, that the chureli was to sacri- 
fice one half; and this wc certainly 
considered ns a most iiiireastMrable 
demand. But Mr. Brougham sur- 
passes his critic, and requires us to 
sacrifice the whole. The Lords 
Prayer is both more used, and more 
respected by churchmen than by dis- 
senters; but it is only to be con- 
sidered as a part of their woisliip; 
ainl^ there are other parts which arc * 
int^Is.)en^^lI)l^, and wliicli cunuot be 
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surrendered. Our Saviour has coni- 
nuiiided us to pi\iy to the Father in 
liis uftunc; his apostles evidently 
complied with ill is injiinction upon 
nil occasions; and we must Follow 
their example, or cease to call our- 
selves Christians. The Sociniaii may 
he unwilling t(» join in praxera xvhicli 
imply ihc atonement and tlie media- 
tion, ami, yoiisecjuently, tiiedixinity 
of our Redeemer ; and he may saerk- 
tiec to his srru]dcs, by withdr.ixving 
his rhihlren frotn ihc schools ; hut 
if til ese schools are in alliance with 
the present o^tahlishmcnt, if they 
are not open eueiuies to all that can 
he properly (iLiiominuted Christian, 
they iiiiist not retpiire us lo iliaobey 
the express commands of our Sa\k- 
oiir, or to renounce, cither openly or 
tacitly, the main foundation of his 
i'e\ elation. If Ihe clergy exci* con. 
sent to .such a system, lliey will 
merit the contempt* which they must 
assuredly incur, and hasten the (le- 
st ruction, which will he a signal 
hles'iiiig to their country. 

To sum up, and conclude this 
))ait of the (picslioii. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewer repeatedly urges the 
dissenters with the liberal conces- 
sions, and increuisiiig toleration of 
the CUiiirch. “ The National So- 
ciety has^ been tending more and 
iijore towards opening their school 
door.s wide to all.*' P. 230. “ The 

National Society have wisely and 
liheiliily liecii rendering their schools 
more and more accessible to coiisci- 
ckitiuiis dissenters froin the estah. 
lishment.*’ P. 230. those admis- 
sions aie important. They do nut 
convey a correct idea of the conduct 
of Ihc Society ; for they imply that 
its regulations have been altered 
from time to time; while the reverse 
is notoriously true. But still they 
contain a very material aeknow- 
Icdgment, which iiuist not be lost 
sight of on the present occasion. 
Mr. Broughanrs rexiewer tells the 
dissenters, that the National Society 
is praise.wo'rthy, and xviae, and liberal ; 
and xve tell Mr. Brougham, that this 
opinion is juv^; let him reuiodfl his 
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bill upon this plan, and it shall [iQve 
our humble approbathin. But this 
will require a soerjire on Ijis part, 
of iihiiost all the claubes which ha\e 
been brought under review. The. 
National Society is really allied t ) 
the chiir'di ; it prays in her xvords, it 
teaches in her xvords, it believes in 
her words, and, as far as possible, 
it worships in her tiinplcs. On the 
latter point, however, a relaxation 
is allowed, which xve deem it iiiex- 
pediciit lo rctia::!. The hand JLdt 
dissenter is not required to send his 
childicii to church; hut tlie Society 
is salislied if they attend the place 
of xvoiship of tiioir paremts. Wc' 
c*oiisider this conecssion as an act of 
genuiiif libi riilily ; because it leaxos 
the great principles of Christian 
education uncopipromjsrd. The', 
cliihircn are taught, while at seUool, 
as ('liristiaii children should be 
taught ; and, at the same time, the 
parent is permitted to exercise the 
privilege of withdrawing his children 
on the sabbath, and iii&tructiiig tliciii 
as he pleases. Much good is thu 9 
done to the children ; and the preju- 
dices of the parents are at the saine 
time conciliated. But if the Society, 
ax is most unfairly insinuated, had 
gone further than this; if half the 
children xvere peimitted to leaxc the 
room, us soon as the master takes 
up the cutc:;hisin ; if the catechism 
xvas taught upon one WTck day only, 
and the uam'c of our Saviour ex- 
cluded from the daily prayers of his 
disciples ; a gross and most unpar- 
donable imposture xvouid have been 
practi.scd upon the public. The 
title and rules of the Society, and 
the names of its conductors, are 
before the xvorld ; and innneDse sums 
bax'c been contributed for the fur- 
therance of its designs ; should it 
ever consent to the changes which 
Ml'- Brougham recoinmeiiils, it will 
not merely forfeit all claim to future 
coiitidenee, but it xxill have violated 
the contract under which its funds 
^ and its charter xvcrc bestoxved ; amj 
the whole corporaiioii^coiisistiiig of 
archbishops and bi&shops, judgof, 
o 2 
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peers, and privy counsellors^, will 
deserve to be tried at the Old Bailey 
for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. ' 

Let Mr. Brougham read the fol- 
lowing nervous and Christian pas- 
sages in the Letter that has been 
published by Mr. Lloyd, and re^it 
assured that they coutaiii the unal- 
terable sentiments of the clergy 
upon the subject of national educa- 
tion. 

That the cliildrcn slioald, indeed, at- 
tend llie service of the Church, or of some 
conventicle, on the Sunday, is thought 
expedient and decorous; but whether 
tlicy attend Aiian, Soriniau, or Chriatiau 
teachers, is of no consccpicnce. It ap- 
pears, that sincerity f uiulor the guidance of 
reason, should he regarded, not only as a 
s'ne qua non of religion, but as religion 
itself^ rendering nugatory all dilferenres 
of creeds and opinion4. It is no wonder 
tliat the Intidels and Uiiiversalists of the 
«l(iy hail a system of education which thus 
■ecretly iiuderniines the Christian religion, 
divests it of its divinity and transcoiulcut 
cxcellenee, and libci .illy opens the door of 
everlasting life to all principles however 
wide and discordant, 'i'liey arc aware 
that they surrender nothing: they stand 
upon their own latitiidiiiariaii ground, 
while the children of the Established 
('liiirch are placed under an obligation to 
abandon, or to neglect, in a most criiiiiiial 
flcgree, dunng the time of their piib’ic 
education, all those siibhiiie and evange- 
lical doe tiiiies of their holy religion, into 
winch they have been baptized, an<l from 
which alone, as the insti umciitai c.uisr, 
tiiey can derive moral stiength for the 
peifoiiiiance of tiicir vaiioiis duties. In 
short, they are kept, upon the broad and 
magnificent basis of these Institutions, 
altogether, or nearly, igiioi ant of the living 
and true God, and of the vaiious lelnfions 
in which he is revealed to us in tlie Sci ip- 
tures, and, coDse(]iiciitly, of those pritnary 
obligations wbich aiise out of them. Much 
a suspension, or sucli a scanty measure, of 
instniction, upon siil»jcc|8, not of a minor 
or secondary nature, but, of vital and 
eternal importance, manifest either a pro- 
found ignorance of tlie nature of Chris- 
tianity, or a sinful desire to honour men 
more than God, to court popular favour, 
to conciliate and coiiiplinieiit sects and par- 
ties at the expence of ‘ the t 'itli,* of that 
* great mystery of godliness, God manifest 
in the flesh/ add all the ine^itimable bles- 
sings co!r»prcfaended in it. The (jiiestioii 


is, Sliall we witlidraw tliose heavenly 
beams emitted by the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, or cause them to shine witli only a 
dim and partial light upon a public 'System 
of Edneation, proposed to be established 
under flie auspices of a Chriatiau govern- 
ment ? Ought such a government to coun- 
tenance a general plan of instruction which 
contracts the wide and extensive range of 
the nii>rality of the Gospel, widlst it de- 
bases its puie and heavenly nature, by 
withholding, in so alaimiiig a 'iieasiire, all 
those traii&tbrniiiig and evangelical motives 
which arc the bpriiigs of Christian obedi- 
ence, and without u hicli obedience dege- 
nerates into a jejune, iniindaiie sort of re- 
ligion, a religion which derives its motives 
from the eaith, terminates only in self, 
and is, consequently, iiniit for fallen man, 
who is born to live for ever in happiness 
or in misery. Such a religion, so devoid 
of celestial fire, of all spiritual life and 
animation, merits ni.t so high and sacred a 
name. This in, iiulecd, (to me tlie woids 
of the British and Foreign School Society) 
a * concise knowledge' uf the Cliristian re- 
ligion. It is no matter of surprise that its 
advocates talk largely, like the Thcophi- 
l«intliopisls of the day, of love to Cjod, of 
love to your neighbour, and obeditmcc to 
parents, as the final result of tins System, 
and have the eift outcry to assf*rt, in the 
same public icport, that tkis Systetn 
grounds children better in all the principles 
of virtuous action than any other method; 
calming the fury of their passions, making 
them mildj submissire, dec, ts.c. Is nut 
this an impious attempt to woimd the 
Christian icligioii and our ecclesiastical 
estahiishincnt, the grand depository and 
sacred guardian of his faitliP Is it not to 
retiograue towaids I’agaiiism ? To prefer 
n.itiiral to levealed religion? Tiiisiepoit 
attempts, it stems, to do something moie 
than to defend itself and all it^ alariiuiig 
defectM. Whilst it ticats with a fiigid in- 
dilfereiice and coiiteiiiptiioiis iieglcet tliu 
gicat Saviour of the woild, in his cnsential 
divinity, in his atoning saciifice and ligh- 
tcoiisiicss, and our consequent jiistitication 
by faith in his exclusive ineiits, and lusnli-- 
ously endeavours, through the medium of 
detached parts of Scrititure, so to gene- 
ralize and dilute his holy religion, that it 
may embrace all sects and parlies, whether 
orthodox or heictical, it professes, at the 
same time, to tiiiimph in its splendid suc- 
cess, and proudly ai rogates to itself a siib- 
liiiiity of virtue far pie-eminent to what 
other systems of education ever prodneed. 
Such bold pretensions the pious Dissenter, 
DO less tlian lUe Churclunan, is equally 
boiiu'l to repel with a holy zeal and indig- 
nutioii. The former, though he may at 
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once perceive how such n plan of edneation 
lavoiini dissent and schism, should not al- 
low, ^ur a momcnlysncli amiiiorconsidcra- 
tioD to contronl his judgment, or to allure 
him to the attoption of it, as it tends to 
dishonour his heavrnly Master, to betray 
him, like anotlicr Judas, under the sem- 
blance of Christian charity, and to conduct 
us back flora the realms of day to the ob- 
scure regions of liiiinan wisdom and philo- 
sophy.*' Lloyd, p. ] 5 . 

i i^adily grant, that the end of doc- 
trinal knowledge is practice, and that the 
end IS always more excellent th.in the 
incaiia, and far more ornamental in the lil'e 
of man. Unless we dischaige the dtiticn 
enjoined in the piccepts, our theological 
tenets become a baiicii speculation, no- 
thing better than * somidine brass mid a 
tinkling cyn hal.' Jliit wc still repeat, that 
the powcitiil and evangelical motives by 
which these piceepts arc enforced, and 
which lead, in haiiiiony with the Divine 
atliiimtcs and the laws of our natiiie, — to 
that supreme love of God, and benevohm'C 
towards luiui, which are th.c ultimate end 
and perfection of all religion, — constitute 
that pecuiiar featiiie iii Ciiristiaiiity, by 
whiiM It IS pre-ciiiiiieiilly distiiigiiislicd. 
To exclude these ft oin mii holy icligion, 
you exclude the ligiit, the life, and the 
gloiy of it. To give them only a sl- 
coNDAUV and suiioui place in your 

Creed, yon invrit its older, >oii eloiid and 
deform its gracious complexion ; xou vir- 
tually and ciiciii toil-sly siibvoit its constitu- 
tion. 

It becomes us also to boar in mind, 
that rt KKY aitiele in the Chii^tian Cieed 
involves many appropriate coiiespotnUnt 
iluties. The mcdiatoi i.il olliees wliicn Clii ist 
sustains, and the conseijiieiit relations m 
wli^cli He stands tow.iids ii«, imply cm re- 
lative ohligatiuns, ami the pertoim.iiice of 
them is as imirh .1 m ral duty, as an\ duty 
reijiiiicd 111 the Decalogue 111 letcreiier to 
our neighbour. Indeed theie can be no 
Christtun niorulity without Cbiistian bi- 
lief, for bow can its genuine fruits of righ- 
teousness be produced, when the radic. 1 
pi'iiicipic, from wliicb they can only pro- 
ceed, lias never been iniplantccl in the 
niiud? It is as contrary to sound philoso- 
phy, as to sound piety, to expect an i fleet 
without an adequate cause.” Llo> d, p. ti 7 . 

** Under the influence of this statement, 
what shall we say to the sad and dcploia- 
l)lc defects of the British and Foicign 
School education, — or of that proposed liy 
Mr. Broughaiifs Bill now pending 111 Par- 
liament P I coiitidcutly affirm of both, (ou. 
the IAIPUOUABI.B assumption that a Chris- 
tian Legislature shouhl sanction 9 ije lat- 
ter,) that their defective characters will 


soon appear in the deformity oftlie life, — 
in an infldel Creed, and a licentious prac- 
tice; as no streams can rise above the 
fountain from wliicli they issut^ as no fruit 
ran be superior in quality to the tree 
which produces it.” Llu^d, p. 42 . 

While the first of Mr. Brougham’s 
bills is exposed to objections such 
as ilicse, it is of no immediate im- 
portance to discuss those secondary 
iiicasnrrs which profess to improve 
the adiniiiistratioii of endowineiits 
connected with education, and better 
fiillil the intentions of the founders 
thereof.” But Dr. Butler has placed 
the princip.d parts of the bill in so 
clear a light, that we sliouid be 
guilty of eipial injustice to the reader 
and to him, if we did not say a few 
words upon the subject of liis^Letter. 
The ((uestion was referred to in two 
of oiir earlier number^ ; (Chiistiaii 
Kcin. Vol. 1. p. 479, and 517.) in 
vvliieh it was shewn that a grammar 
foil tid.it ion never is abused, as lonu* 
as a good school for the iiiid(lliii| 
classes is the result of the founder^ 
bounty. Mr. Brougham is mifor- 
Innately of a ditFereiit epiniou, and 
he proposes better to fiiilil the in. 
leiitloii of such foiimlers, b\ tiiniinr*’ 
their grammar schools iiifo‘ schools 
for all. Dr. Biiller midves the fol- 
lowing commeul upon this proposi. 
tioii. 

“ One important fact, however, iji ac- 
knowledged by this flaiiM', wliicIi, if I 
mibl.ikLMiot, >011 wero not at all times so 
ready lo admit, I mean llie clear and un- 
doubted di&iiiirtion betworn GKA^JMAR 
^$^bonls, that is, schools in which Graniiiiar 
aiid the learned lan;.iiages are taught, and 
schools for teaching Knghsh reading and 
writing. It is d giedt tiling to have this 
clearly, plainly, .nnd distinctly recognised, 
thoiigli I am efraid it will lead to a conclii- 
sion fatal to the title ofvoiirBill. Now if 
Grammar schools are schools DISTINCT 
from Knglisli schools, and yet if the bill 
requires that t^nglisli leading and wiitiiig 
,, shall be taught in the former, llESIDES 

grajmmar according to the 

INSTRUCTIONS AND DIRECTIONS 
OF THE FOUNDER,! do not see bow 
inch bill can be very well entitled a Bill 
for the BETTER FULFILLING THE 
INTENTIONS OF THE FOUNDER. 

1 * or if there be any meaning in w*ords, and 
any force in logic, the n’ausc wbiib pro- 
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vide! tliat flic roaster shall teacli Eufflhli 
reading, writin;;, and account^ BESIDES 
GUAMIVIAU ACCORDING TO THE 
INTENlTt'N OE THE FOUNDER, 
acknowledges that the founder did NOT 
INTEND that English reading, wilting, 
and accniint«, hIioiiUI Im' taught in his 
school, but that lie intended to found a 
school for distinct and different luirposes. 

Surely, Sir, the founder intended to 
found :i Gianimar School, or he did not. 
If he did nut, ^hy has it a nainu which 
does not belong to it ? He nnght well 
have called it a stable, an hospilaij or an 
apothecai'y's shop But if he did intend 
to found a GiiA'vniAR school, then to eti- 
giaft an English reading and wilting 
school in it, IS no BET TER fulfilment of 
his intentions, tlian to add to it a dancing 
school or a miinic school. The nia**tcr of a 
Grammar school holds his appointinent 
for a specific object, the Th aching of 

GRAMMAR AMI TNG LKAItNCn L tN- 

GUAGbS; and whether he holds it under 
deed of giil, will, settlement, act of par* 
lianicnt, or in whatever iii.tiiiier, if be 
comes there legally appointed, and con- 
forms to the statutes which are to govcin 
him, lie fulfils the specific pnipose u'.hicli 
the Founder of that endowment intended 
should be fulfilled, in other woids, he 
‘ fulfifs the intention of the fomuUr 
thereof f and he will no BETTER fulfil it, 
b}* tCiicliiiig I'iiigUsli reading, wilting, and 
account'*, than by teaching slion making or 
lionse-paiiitiiig, or any other cxtiaiieous 
business. 

Siioiild any one attempt to aigne that 
the eiigrafiiiig an Eiiglisli reading, v^Titing, 
and account school on a Grammai school is 
only an eularfyemenl of the foiimler's inten- 
tion, I must beg leave to remind him, that 
after the recognition of Grammar schools, 
as DISTINCT from English schools, hiicli an 
argiiiiicnt woi|ld be wholly incoiichisive. 
] li ive used the terms him and any one, 
because I wish clearly to mark -that I can- 
pot for a moment suspect a man of your 
acknowledged taleats and acuteness, of 
having rec'oiir>e to an argument so utterly 
illogical and absurd. By paiity of rea- 
soning, siieli ail arguer might ' order and 
reijnire' all future masters of Gkammar 
schools to teach French, Spanish, Russian, 
Sanscrit, Ai'inoniaii, Coptic, 6;c. ike, 
for this would only ^be un ENLARGE*;^ 
ME^T of the founder’s intention, though 
yon and 1 should certainly not call it a 
fulfilment thereof. 

** Suppose, Sir, you were by will, (far 
distant be the day when it should be car- 
ried into efibet) to found a school for a 
specific paipodCi for ii»tancc^ leaching 


English reading, writing, and aroonnts, 
and were to entitle your scliool a School 
for teaching Engluh, and shoiild* givf di- 
rections as to the ronduet of the niastcrs, 
the boys to be admitted, and books to be 
taught ; and suppose two l.iindrcd years 
after, some camlidate for popular favour 
should get up in the House of Coinmotis, 
and say, that although yon expressed no- 
thing about teaeliiiig Latin and Greek, yon 
ceitfiinly niiist liave intended that these 
should he taught, and .should cnM*t accord- 
ingly; would yon, if }uii could have any 
sense of what was then doing, think yoiii- 
self faiily dealt by ; would yon not, if you 
could spLuk fioni your graie, say, !My pur- 
poses were to have English taught, and not 
l^tin and (beek ; w'hat busme'>s has pos- 
terity, at the distaiire of tw'o hundred 
years, to pretend to inidnstaud iiiy meaii- 
ing bctler than 1 iindei stood it myself, and 
to con.^liiie it in dirret opposition lo all 
that I have myself deelaied? How d.iie a 
man oveitiiin the saiictiry of a will he. 
cause it is two hundred years old, wliieh he 
would not presume to vidkitu if it weic of 
yesleiday, and what suceession gi wiiat 
piopeity, is secure tor a moment if this 
piiiie,iple be once admittedP 
** it appeals, therelbre, Sir, either that 
the title of the Bill is a misnomer, or tliat 
clauses which arc designed to promote thi! 
objects specified in the title, have a di- 
rcctly opposite tendency. If tlic title 
stamlH, >011 must leave out these clauses. 
But if the clauses stand, and yon wish for 
consistency, yon will only have to alter 
two wolds ill the title, and instead of 
* better fuljillingf read Mitteify defeat- 
ing,’ for at present the one is ulteily irre* 
coiicileable with the other.” Butler, p. 7. 

The founders having been treated 
thus cavalierly, we come next lo the 
school-niasleis. 

It will, 1 think, he conceded by all 
those who aie capable' of toiming a coi- 
rcct jiiilgiiieiit on the matter, thiit few 
bodies of men are more usefully or mere 
laboifoiisly employed, or more model ately 
paid for llieir contiiiueti exertions and 
heavy responsibility, than the masters of 
our endowed Grammar schools. Having 
tliemseives received a liberal education, 
and being, as a colleetive body, eeitaiiily 
among the most learned of this country, 
tiie stipends they receive fioin their en- 
downieiits are seldom more than sufficient 
to provide them with the necessaries of 
life. Much the gi eater number of these 
endowments do not exceed di^lOO a year— 
aud fi^v iudeed uie abovc*£tjOO. Can it 
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Mr. Drou^ham'i 

Im! expected, Sir, that a man of cduration, 
coinputcnt to ediicato buys for tlio libei.il 
profeahiuns aiid for acadciiiic to 

foiiii .Mioji' morals and dinrt tlicir taste, 
siiOiiUI st.il've upon this pittanee without 
iitiy ntiin* lesoiiircs? Do nor, .'hr, siip- 
puM; tliat I .nil ati advuc.ite for J.ivisli and 
riti*e''Siv« sii.nics to bi* ;;ivrii to iii.isteiH— 
fai fiom It: — I vonci ivc tiial llit* picM'iit 
niodciatc stipriids air belter ralnila ted to 
pioducc tlie pr()po.H(Ml object, tli.ni sinus of 
iniicli s;iTatoi anioiint, because as they arc 
at present,*^ for the most part, absolutely 
iiiadeqii.ite to I lie proper iiiaiiitcnanec of 
the master and his family, tliey roinpel 
him to exeitioii, and prevent his makin^ 
his oiRee a siiieruie.-oltiit I contend that 
tiothing can be more oppressive and unjust, 
tliaii to give him a sal.iiy on which he can 
haiely exist, rnd prohibit his hnprovemeut 
1)1 Ins iiieomc by iiiat fair and lioi:e>it ex- 
eieise of his tilents wlneli has liithcito 
been the customary and estal)le«lieil prac- 
tice of the country. Most school-iiuii:es 
are biiill expressly for the accoinniudatioii 
of hoardeia, aml^ wlicii you cut ofl' this 
rc.‘>oiircc of a mastci's income, by ‘ liiintiiig 
or altogether foibidd'iig* hi.s reception of 
them, you p.n'al>Kc hU exertions, yim 
cramp the sphere of his utility, and re»vard 
Ills incritoi lunsiiess and activity with indi- 
gence and privation. 

In many cases, vSir, it is piovidcd that 
the Mastei.f of endowed Draiiiniar schools 
slijill be {>,i.ittiiates of one of our Kiiglisli 
UniveisitiOH , in some, I may instance this 
school for one, that the appointineiit shall 
vacate a fellowship, (as 1 vacated mine 
accoidiiiglv.) Do yon think. Sir, that a 
sncce.'*sioii of academic men will be found 
to niidci tak'* the flirectioii of these school.^, 
when tliev are ilegradcd, fettered, and re- 
duced to the iiiiseiable pitlaiice. and the 
labd'-ions drudgeries to which your bill 
wonld bung tlieiii^ And if such a mic- 
rcssiori of men as have been indicated by 
the founders cannot lie met with, do you 
think you .shall IliyriTdl fulfil flic inten- 
tions of these founders by siibstitutiiig 
WOUSK? Why did they pio\idc that the 
ma«>tcis should be academic graduates, but 
for the Mike of taking all possible care that 
tiiCy should be competently learned men P 
— Why did they want /gamed men but to 
teach /earnhig ; such learning as may pre- 
pare the mind of the scholar for his aca- 
demic course P — A Master of Arts is not 
wanted*to teach A, 13, C, nor is it in hu- 
man belief that they ever roiild have 
thought of subjecting their Masters to 
such a degradation. 

‘Mf yon say, that the master of an en- 
' ilow ed school is not to take boardijrs to 
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titc prejudice and exclusion of fonndation 
boy.s 1 quite agree with >ou ; but this is a 
veiy distinct case, and apparently not con- 
tcmplatfvl by the clause in miestioii, in 
whicli the power i« given ofViinitmg or 
prohibit nig tltp reception of he.iiders, in 
bio.iil and niiqualified terms, and may be 
cxiuciscil without appeal, as the caprice 
or pitpic of the patron niay suggest. But 
1 must go one step farthiM', and assert, 
that it by no means appeals to have been 
tiic intention of the foiiiiucis of endowed 
Diamiiiar schools that they should be 
wholly confined to boys on tiie foundation. 
Tii.it it was not so at tlie school over 
which I myself preside, I cun prove by 
the most satisfactory evidence : 1 can 
prove thrit the very peisori who drew up 
onr statiite4 to be approved by oiir prin- 
cipal founder, and which were approved 
accordingly, admitted foundation boys and 
strangers indiscriminately and without li- 
mitation ; for we still have the li^ts in his 
own hand- wilting. What may be the case 
at other endowed schooU I know nut ; but 
J know what answer analogy and cominon 
sense dictate, and I have little doubt but 
that in almost all schouU which have pre- 
served their earliest records, a similar prac- 
tice will be found, ab initio, to have pre- 
vailed. I consider, tliereforc, this clause, 
giving arliitiary power to patrons to be 
exercised at tlieir caprice without controiil, 
as the mo^t ninnstroiis and oppicssivc spe- 
cies of tyranny,'' Butler, p. 11. 

l'h(5 last object of Dr. Butler's 
aiixiofy is fhc public at largo, for 
w’lioiii he pleads in the following 
eloquent and unanswerable passage. 

“ The intentions of the founders of 
Grammar Schools appears to have been to 
ditfiise as widely as pos.sible the attuiiiiiient 
of learning, by atfoidiiig in uioat cases 
gratuitous, or at least cheap means of in- 
bti iiction in those languages, a knowledge 
of which is indiNpeiis.iblc for academic 
cdncatiiiri and the lilicral profcj>.M’ons. 
V/liile the probability was, that what are 
generally called the middle clas*>es of so- 
ciety would chiefly take advantage of these 
institutions, there was no exclusion either 
of the highest or lowest. But common 
sense evidently points out, that the lowest 
classes would not u'ts/t in many cases to 
bring lip their cbildien to liberal piofes- 
siona ; and if they hail this laudable ambi- 
tion, would not be able, in many instance.^, 
even when their children had completeti 
their school education, to support them at 
llio iimversitie«, or place them out in li- 
beral professions in life. It is equally 
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obfiovs tbat the ¥ery highest classes would, 
from motives of pride, or even of con- 
Boience, generally decline to take advan- 
tage of cl^niosynary foundations. — The 
probability therefore was, and has been 
confirmed by the experience of all ages 
since these inHlitutioiis have been estab- 
listied, that the middle classes of society 
would principally be benefited by them. 
From hence we are supplied with our 
clergy, our luwyeia, our physicians ; and 
here by far the greatest part of the ordi- 
nary, and some of the highest order of the 
geutiy of the realm receive their own edu- 
cation, and, ait they advance in life, send 
their cliildreii to receive the same benefits. 
<1 am not now speaking of boys who are 
educated at these bcliools without parti- 
cipating in the benefits of the foundation, 
Imt of those who claim and receive the 
provision made for them by the founder.) 
Now, Sir, as long as the decencies of life 
are kept up (which 1 suppose they will he, 
till they are levelled by the radical besom 
of destruction, which would sweep away 
both them and every thing that inculcates 
them, compiisiiig of com sc, in the very 
focqs of the desoldtioii, all learning and 
institutions connected therewith) : as long, 
Sir, 1 say, as these decencies aie kepi tip, 
parents will have some feelings about the 
associates of their children. They will not 
care if the son bf a person greatly their 
inferior receives the same benefits of a 
learned education with tlicir own cliildien, 
— if they have common liberality, they will 
foster and cnroiiragc such a hoy, if he is 
modest and desciviiig, well kiio\/iiig that 
from such education, in such niatitulioiis, 
have arisen many of the brightest onuu 
meiits of their country both in church and 
state, lint they will feel an J. apprehend a 
great deal, ami justly too, if Grammar 
schools arc to be made schools for teaching 
Euglisli reading, writing, and aerouiits, — 
in otlier words, Parish schools. They will 
know and feel, without the least ill-W'ill or 
disrespect to the lowest order of society, 
that their children can learn no improve- 
ments in manners and morals by associat- 
ing with all the lowest hoys of the parieli, 
and they wdl feel it necessary and inevita- 
ble, to forego one of these two advantages, 
either the preservation of their children’s 
minds from the contagion of Vulgar exam- 
ple, or the benefits of an iiistitiitiun which 
they cannot enjoy without exposing then! 
to so great a risk. Now, Sir, do you think 
that any sensible and affectionate parent 
will hesitate a moment, which of these two 
he should cliuset Do you think that any 
pecuniary considerations would he snfii- 
gient to tempt him to sacrifice the morals 


anil future respectability of his child? 
IFoiild he not, if obliged to chiise one of 
these alternatives, as undoubtedly he must, 
rather forego tlie benefits of the founda- 
tion, than leceive them at the risk of his 
child’s nforal habits becoming corrupted ? 
If so, Sir, 1 beseech you to consider liow 
great and valuable a portion of society 
you deprive of benefits, of winch they 
have tliciiiseivcs participated, and which 
they have a right to expect for their 
children, for llie sake of one glass only, 
who can he better and more essentially 
benefited by instruction given them in 
schools appropriated for that purpose. 
Consider, Sir, what a numerous body of 
gentry, lawycis, medical men, iiierehants, 
naval and military ofltcers, respectable 
tradesmen, and innumerable other descrip- 
tions of persons there are, in the middle 
classes of life, to whom these institutions, 
at present, afford the only means of giving 
their children educations suitable to their 
situation in lifi* : all, or at least by far the 
greater pait of whom, will be compelled to 
forego these benefits, if tGrammar schools 
aic converted into schools for parish pau- 
pers. Above all, coifsidcr that large class 
of men of whom you have been pleased 
yoiir^lf to speak in high terms of appro- 
bation in the House of Commons — I mean 
the Clergy of the Established Church. 
What a great propoition of this body have 
been educated at these schools, and look 
to these schools for the education of their 
ciiildicn! And thus far 1 have spoken only 
of tliosc who have a rig/tf to the benefits 
of tlieiu foundations ; hut if we add those, 
who by usage and general cor.sciit have 
been ill the habit of sending their children 
to such schools, paying a moderate sum for 
their education, and who, if these clauses 
pass, must place them elsewhere, probably 
at a greater expense and with less advan- 
tages of competent instruction — the injury 
wlucli must result from the measure w'lH 
appear4iideed enormous. 

Let me, therefore, beseech you, Sir, in 
the name of all that is venerable in the in- 
stitutions of past ages; by the gratitude 
due to the founders; by the sacred lever- 
eiice due to testamentary dispositions ; by 
the justice due to the present and future 
generations both of tlie. instructors and in- 
structed ; by any respect that you may 
entertain for learning; by all the regard 
that you have fur equity ; by all thf solici- 
tude that you feel fur the faithful discharge 
of your duty ; — to abandon these dangerous 
innovations. If the wills of founders of 
schools may be altered or set aside, any 
other wills may; and if this piiiieiple bp 
once admitted, no iiiaifs estate or propcity 
4 
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is spciirc to him for an hour.*' Hiitirr, 

p. 18. 

Tliai he may not he accused of 
finding fiiull with a scheme which 
he is unable to amend, the Doctor 
concludes hU valuable Letter by 
sketching out a plan which is the 
result (»f experience, not of theory ; 
and which we understand has been 
received by*Mr. Broiigliam with that 
attenliun which it well deserves. 

** Lot a hill be passed, enablinf; trustees 
to ohUiii a short and easy mode of terminate 
Jufr liti||;at<‘d cases. 1 could nieiitioii an 
iristance of a school, Sir, where a niiiioiis 
and exponsivc lawsuit has been carried on 
fioiii geiieiatioii to generation, where the 
trustees in vain proposed to conie to 
an aocuinnioilatioii, and ha«c iii vain tried 
to obtain a bi*ariiis! in court, and wheic 
the lawyiM-s assert that the Irnstocs cannot 
drop the siiif, even if they were witling to 
sacrifice tlicir claiih 1o avoid the ruinous 
c\l»ciisps of the faw's J3EL\Y. Let, I 
say, such a hill be passctl; and lot anofher 
claii'^e give the master a right of access^to 
the accoiinrs of the trustees, in older to 
see that justice is done to the estate's and 
to himself, and sinniiiary means of icdress 
on an appeal, by tine and removal of flic 
trustee abusing bis trust. Let atiotlicr 
clause give the trustees a power of com- 
pelling the master to do his <1iity, by en- 
abling tlieiii to suspend bis saldiy, or with- 
liold It, in c.»e of negligence, which shall 
be proved to the hatislaction of the bench 
<d' magistrates at the Quarter Sessions. 
And faithcM', to remove him altogether, in 
case of a second offence, by application 
to thc^Lord Chancellor for an order to that 
effect. Lastly, let the trustees he em- 
powered, or even required, to ]>e present 
at a public; examination of the boys once a 
year, and to distribute prizes in books, or 
otherwise as they shall think fit, to the 
boys who appear best to deserve it. Such 
a bill would put the revenues of endowed 
schools, wherever Uiey were decayed, in 
an immediate state of renovation : would 
secure the BETTOR fulfilling the iiitcn-* 
ftions of the founder, by compelling the 
master to do his duty or resign : w'oiild 
secure the rights of the master, by pic- 
venting corrupt or negligent administration 
of the funds on the part of the trustees ; 
and would encourage diligence and emu- 
lation among the scholars, llic conse- 
quence would be, that those schools 
would flourish which arc now decked, 
because under such encouragement able 
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masters would be found to undertake them, 
and negligent or incompetent masters 
could not coni iiiiic in them; and even in 
those few places where there are hi present 
no inhabitants who may wish their chil- 
dren to have the benefits of the founds- 
lions, boys would come from tlie ncagli- 
boiiring district, to be under the care of a 
gooil master; and thus considerable benefit 
would accrue to the place. For it seems 
to me hardly fair, even in those few places 
wiiicli have a (ilraininar school, but which 
can supply no scholars, to pervert the In- 
tention of the founder to other purposes. 
If cause's have led to their ilccay, other 
causes nifiy lead to theii* restoration, and 
few are inure likely than tlic cNt.iblislinicnt 
of a Grammar school in them, which may 
induce persons of rc^ppctability in life to 
resort theic. Both Hariow and Rugby 
afford illustnitions of this case, the pros- 
perity of which places is intimately con- 
nected with the floiiriHhing state of their 
respective schools.” Butler, p. *2i. 

It is iindcrsiooil, as we Jiave al- 
ready said, that the iniportancc of 
these sugf^estioiis is candidly ad* 
iiiitteif by Mr. Brougham; niid wc 
trust that they will iudiice him to 
reconsider tiie whole of his second 
bill. Parts of it, unquestionably, 
may be of very great service; but 
Ollier parts arc on the face of them 
utterly inadmissible, and will be 
strenuously opposed both in and out 
of parliament, (iruinmar schools, 
accoiding to the existing' laws, form 
a part of the churcli establishment ; 
they provide at a moderate cipcnce 
for the education of the clergy. It 
is doubtful whether in an^ instance 
such funds should bo devoted to a 
purpose which the founders never 
couteniplated ; it is certain that a 
sweeping enactment under which all 
such funds may be porvm'tod, cannot 
be passed without gross injustice. 

Mr. Brougham, throughout Ida 
whole enquiry, has formed a very 
inadequate estimate of the value of 
the Grammar schools. Eton, Win- 
chester, Westminster, Harrow, and 
Rugby, are excepted from the ope- 
ration of the Charity Endowment 
Bill. But wc suspect that Mr. 
Brougham had never heard of 
Shrewsbury School until the publi* 
P 
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cation of Dr. Butler’s Letter. And 
if 80 , he must naturally be still 
more ignorant nf the state of many 
valuable institutions, u hich are doing 
good in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, though they have not a tenth 
part of the reputation, which the 
learning and indust ly of Ur. Butler 
has procured for the school over 
>vliich he presides. Now the master 
of every one of these smaller schools 
may have as strong a case to urge 
ill Ids own defence, as Dr. Butler, 
though he may not be able to plead 
his cause with us iiitieh temper, 
force, and perspicuity ; and any one 
of these scliools may bocotnc as 
eminent as that at Shrewshur}', and 
send an equal number of good 
scholars to the Universities, if mas- 
ters equally well qiialitied should be 
hereafter apjioiiited to them. For 
instance, Tonbridge School was 
never heard of, iinloss by accident, 
at a greater (listance tlmti its own 
contiguous Wells. But of the funds 
which Mr. Brouglvam has been the 
means of restoring to it, a large part 
will probably be laid out in provid- 
ing exhibitions to the Universities: 
and unless the ordinary connection 
between cause and edeet, shall be 
suspended, good exhibitions will 
make a good school ; and the chii. 
dren of the clergymen in that neigh- 
bourhood may hereafter be educated 
lictter and cheaper than they have 
liitherto been. But supp<»se Mr. 
Bronghani's hill to he passed into a 
law before the Skinners Company^ 
and the good people of Tonbridge 
have settled their diflfereiices, and a 
scheme for the future disposal of the 
funds has been approved of by the 
Chancellor, the company, &c. may 
choose to take advantage of that 
bill, and leaving the Grammar school 
to rot, and the exhibitioners to starve, 
may divert the whole of their 4000/. 
a year to the establishment of pa- 
rochial schools. This case alone 
will prove that private interests are 
affected bv Mr. Brougham's second 
bill, Anri we cannot conceive a 


surer method of impeding the pm- 
gress of the first bill, than to tack 
the second to its tail. Divities, as 
we have ourselves shewn, have many 
objections to the first; and if law- 
yers are roused, and set in array 
against the second, the joint pha- 
lanx will be more fonnldable than a 
friend to parochial schools would 
desire. As the nieasnces are dis- 
tinct, let them be distinctly consi- 
dered ; the real object of their op- 
ponents, and the weight of the 
argiiineiits by which they arc op- 
posed will then be easily discoveied : 
the reasonable will be c<»iiviiic*ed by 
argument, or satisfied by alterations : 
the unreasonable will be exposed, aiul 
may be neglected without danger. 

'J'bis point ont'O gained^ we should 
argue fa\oiirahly of the success <»f 
the Bill for pa roe hj^l schools. Fot 
we cannot believe that Mr. Bruiighaiu 
will persist in pressing the objec- 
tionable clauses, when Ia doing, 
he is quite unable to salisf;) the dis- 
senters ; and must reckon upon the 
opposition of all ranks of the c*l(‘rg>. 
Their npiiiioii was imeqiibocali) 
declared when they iiislilnted tlie 
National Society, and the manner in 
which that society has proceeded, 
calls down the repeated praises of 
the Edinburgh Review." Let Mr. 
Brougham embody the spirit of the 
society's regulations in his Bill, let 
him commit the supcrintciidauce of 
the school to the legal pastor of the 
))aL*ish, making him responsible to 
the ordinary for the use of his power, 
and then there can be no doubt that 
the great object will be obtained, 
and that the dissenter will experience 
more and more of that liberality 
whicli has been so handsomely com- 
mended in an unexpected quarter. 
The bill, with these improvements, 
will be productive of nnmixed good. 
And the author of it will rank high 
among the benefactors of his coun- 
try, and be remembered and blessed 
for his benevolence and discretion, 
after the triumphs of the bar and of 
the senate arc forgotten. ^ 
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Review of Pamphlets on the Bishop 
^ Peterborough’s Questions. 

( Continued from page Al.) 

The furnier part of oiir re\ iew of 
llie Bishop of Peterborou»irs Ques- 
tions, aii<l of the cunameiits of his 
adversaries, concluded with a cur- 
sory notice of the distinction which 
had been made between justification 
and everlasting salvation, the admis- 
sion of the justice of that distinction 
by Mr. Wilson, and the illiberal ar- 
gument which is used by the author 
of Kpiseopal Innovation to disprove 
it. The whole chapter 4ipoii Justi- 
lication now 4hiuands an exact and 
attentive roiihideration. In theth*>t 
section it is considered ‘ in reference 
to cAerlu.-liiig salvation/ and it is 
the argument of the Bish<»p, that if, 
according to the, twelflh and thir- 
teenth articles of 4)uv church, justi- 
fication both precAdes and is fol- 
hnveil by the perfonnance of good 
woiks, it must of necessity la\e 
place in the present life, and be dis- 
tinct from that evcrinstiiig salvation 
whi< !i iinelves the future stale, and 
iiinsi be |U-4 <‘e*ted, and c.innol he 
followed by good Morks. it lias 
often oeciirn'd to us, in considering 
tiu* alle.«e(l permanence of tin' jnsii- 
licatioii ofihe Calvinists, to cxaiiiiue 
it willi r^d’ereiicc to the tinal judg- 
ment, contemplated as a depuration 
ot the righteous from the wieki'd, 
and not cudy as an inqniMtioa into 
the \arioiis degrees of faith and other 
spiritual excellencies of the elect. 
Ill this view it has exceeded our 
power to comprehend the uses f)f 
the final jiidgmcut, if present justi- 
liratioii he complete and indefeasi- 
ble, or the fulness of present justi- 
ficatioii, if it be liable to the cunthi- 
geiicies of a. discriminative jndgmeni. 
We have thus l>een led hy the Scrip- 
tures to the same conclusion mIiIcIi 
the Bishop has drawn from the ar- 
ticles, that the present state of jus- 
tification is distinct fiom everlasting 
salvation. In those w'lo persevere 
ill f.iith and rit>lito<?iisie''^s to their 
end, and Attain to cAcrlaKting 


salvation, the state is indeed 
nuoiis, and our justificilion is in the 
words of the Bishop, “ th^e com. 
ineiiceniciit of that of wliicii in the 
general scheme of redemption ever- 
lasting salvation is the end:'* but 
the connection and continuity be- 
tween the state of the justified and 
the state of the glorified may be in- 
terrupted, and may be ultimately 
destroyed by the sin of the parties, 
without any imputation upon the 
reality of their primary admission 
into the state of salvation. It is 
common with the Bishop's adversa- 
ries to object to this phraseology 
of admission to a state of salvation, 
as a moilern and iinsiiitable para- 
pliniso for the w'ord jnstifieatioii : 
hut tlie huiguuge and the doctrine 
which it o\])i‘es^f‘S are higlily recom- 
ineiided by the aiitlioiily of. Dean 
Stanhope, who in bis comment on 
the E]>isUe for llu; fourth Sunday in 
Lent, j[(.ial. iv. 21 — 31.) makes a 
distinction between I he works of the 
law and good works in general, and 
proceeds to say : 

“ TIuit \vc Rif* not ju'-litioil by tU« 
wniks ot nllif'i bort, but by laith only, 
eiiplirs that (ruil tbi,:iv>*9 iiirnS |M^t Him, 
and adiiiits llieiii into cov* lunt without 
any such previous consideiritioiis. Kiit to 
Hiiv tiiul ineii may be saved Wiliiuut good 
woiks, infvis tliat tliey are not bound to 
do any such after llinir adniibisioii into thaf 
coveii.int. Vnd this cnntiadiet^ the whole 
htraiii, and evaeiiiitcs all iho piccepts of 
tlie liosptd. So wide a distaiiee is tlicre 
between jiistifiearion in St. Baid’a sense 
anil halvatiuu, oi that final jmtiticatioii 
which is peculiar to the day of JiidgmciiL.*’ 

The author of Episcopal Iniiova- 
lion, in ciHitending ag'iinst “ the 
Bi;>hop\s iloelrinc of separating jus- 
tification from salvfitum" argues in 
a manner peculiar to himself ; 

The truth in that case would be this — 
if.w'C wpic to lose ‘ salvation^' vi*. tho 
earnest of it, and title to it, wc should mt 
llie saiiio tiiuc lose our * justification also. 
That which would deprive us of the one 
would roll us of the other. And if ,;Wi- 
fie,liutu was restored, salvation would be 
1 c.dored u itli it. So that under that notion 
they would not be pioperly separated, 
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raiiste they would be lost or found toge- 
ther/' P. 36. 

Is it /he meaning of tliis writer 
that ** salvation, \iz. the earnest of 
it and title to it/’ are on^ and the 
same thing? Is it possible that he 
has confounded the title to an estate 
with the e'fetate itself? Or is it his 
intention that if w(? lose “ salvation, 
viz. the earnist to it,'* which in or- 
dinary apprehensions is present jus- 
tification, we lose our justification 
also, and is it such tautology, which 
he imposes as an argument upon the 
attentive reader ? Or is it his pur- 
pose to distinguish between final 
^alvatioll and present jiistitication? 
lie should remeinbcr, that if his own 
doctrine, in which they are said to 
be inseparable, and which is liable 
to the objection that they are lost 
orfoimd together/* 

In the second section, the Bishop 
considers justification with ** refer- 
ence to its cause,” Jaiih only : and 
the following questions are con- 
structed with cautious and circum- 
spect allusion to the articles : 

1. Docs not the eleven tli article de- 
clare, that we aic * justified by faith 
only?' 

2, Does not the c\|irrssion * fetith 
only’ derive additional strength from the 
negative cxprcsMoii in the ^anic article, 
* and noi for uiir own woiKsf' 

** 3. Does not therefore the eleventh 
article exclude good works fiom all share 
in the office of justification ? or can we so 
construe the tcini ^ faittC in that article us 
to make it include good works ? 

4. Do not the twelfth and thirteenth 
articles further exclude ilicm, the one by 
asserting that good works follow afUn\\\\h’ 
tificatioii, the other hy iiidinUiiiing that 
they cannot precede it ?” 

The care with which these ques- 
tions are constructed is uirivniliiig, 
and the author of Episcopal Innova- 
tion remarks in direct opposition to 
the measured language of the Bi- 
shop, and to Ute acknowledged drift 
of his argument, in the sense in 
which he uses the word justification. 

** His Lonlihtp IS hy this arlH’l^ evi- 
dently reduced to vci\ gicat di«tte.ss. How 


would he welcome any unexpected stroke 
of ingenuity that would transmute ^ faith 
ONLY* into faith and worh^ cuaiuiked! 
This is strongly marked in the anxiety with 
which he closes tlio question in these 
words : * Or can we so construe the term 
* faith* ill that article as to make it include 
good works.*” P 36. 

. . . .t* And is not his Lordship aware, 
that it has been usual for writers of the 
same Popish leanings with himself, to 
make ‘ good woris a condition* of our 
jnstificniion ? The Bishop appears to have 
shifted the ‘ condition* from jnsttjicaiion 
to salvation^ because in so placing ir, it is 
one «/£/> further fioni ditectly contrafliel^ 
ing‘ the article, which declares that we are 
^justified by faith onlyT *’ P. 37. 

There is another remark of this 
writer so disiiigeiiiious and unjust, 
as to render it necessary that it 
should be placed in opposition with 
the question to which it refers ; the 
Bishop's question is chap. i. qii. 2. 

If Chiist diCG** for all iiirn, mid the 
free gift of God therefoie came upon nil 
men to justification * may we tlienec con- 
clude, that all men will be oc/ard/y saved?" 

Compare the commentary : 

** The Risliop admits here, that w'c are 
‘ justified by faith only,* Then ‘ faith' in 
Chiut is 7irrT.cA<iry to our jnstificatwn. 
And .where * faith* is not, ^ jiutificntion is 
not. ]iut this contradicts and overfill on s 
another essential ai tiele iii Ins Lordsltip's 
need, which is, that ‘ ali. men* are jiisti- 
iicd by Cliri8t*s death. In chap. i. qii. 2. he 
contends, that ‘ Chiist ditd for all ineii, 
and the fkei: gift of God TiiFKiroKE 
Came upon Ail. men to justification.' 
"J'hcrc \\r^ Loidship holds that * justifica^ 
tion came upon all men now he admits 
that tho.se only who have ^ faith aie justi- 
fied.* All then cannot be justified, for it 
is ail evident fact, as well as a position of 
fliviiic record that * all men have not faith* 
•So inconsistent and selt-dcsti uctive is er- 
ror !'' P. J4. 

It is happy that error is self-de- 
structive, and it is another charac- 
ter of error that it is precipitate. 
It might ha\e occurred to this 
writer, that no profession of faith is 
demanded in the name of children, 
who are privately baptized : and it 


“ *Rom. t. ib.' 
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is presumed, that it is not less cer- 
tain of these, than of other children 
who are baptized, that if they die 
before they commit actual sin, they 
arc uiuloubtedly saved. Tliere is, 
tiicrefore, in the case of these chil- 
dren, a j U!>tif]cat ion, where tlicre is 
not ikith, or there is salvation whore 
tliere is no justification, and where 
faith cannot be had, the death of 
Christ is siillicient for justification. 
I'lie Bishop does not, howe\er, 
contend for the doctrine imputed to 
him : but puts the words recited as 
an hypotliesis, or foundation upon 
which he puts the question ; to 
which, unhappily, when it is put, 
but one feaiful answer can be re- 
turned. It is further roniarkalile, 
that tlie.se hypothetical sentences 
art*, words of holy Scripture, (2 
Cor. V. 14. Rom. v. 18.) and that 
the sentence to*which the wiiter, as 
appears IVoiii theonode of ]iriiiling 
the quotation, ])riiicipall\ objects, 
is marked by the Bishop hiniselT as 
a sacred text, in which llie Apostle 
argues: ** Even so by the righ- 
teousness of one the free gift came 
upon ALL men to justification of 
life, for as by one man's disobe- 
dience iiianv were made sinners, so 
by the obediciiee of one shall niaiiy 
be inadc^ righteous." This is an 
authority wliich few prudent writers 
will venture to dispute: but the 
author of Episcopal liiiiovation is 
iiioic capable of inventing objec- 
tions to the Bishop's questions, than 
of elucldsitiijg liis own doctrine, and 
he pursues his charge. 

“ Hih Lurdbliip must then he wliully 
mistaken, in supposing that eternal life can 
be aw.u'fieil on the ‘ condition of good 
woiks.* For if we arr ' accounted ligli- 
tcoiis before God, we arc justified and 
auiitlcd to fas favour^ by the very circum- 
stance and fact of being esteemed f'igh- 
teous. If we are not righteous befinre 
Cod^ this article fully assures us that we 
can only become so tlirnugh the merits of 
Christ, and only by faith in those merits.” 
P.S4. 

In the latter clause of this pas- 
sage, the word * onfy^ is so siinbi- 


guously used, as to leave it doubtful 
whether the author means, that a 
person may be justified only by 
the merits of Christ," i. c.*whetlier, 
in o|>)K)sition to his own objection, 
there may be justification W'hen there 
is not faith, or whether the word 
onlif is restricted to faith ,,in the 
merits of Christ. If there be any 
meaning in the words of the inter, 
mediate clause, it would seem, that 
if we are accounted righteous or 
justified, w'c arc justified ; and we 
are justified by being esteemed righ- 
teous or being justifietl. Such tau- 
tology will neither contrilmte to the 
instruction of the reader, nor facili- 
tate the ])n»gress of tlie controversy. 

The conclusion to winch the 
Bisliu]) comes in the third section, 
in which he treats “ of justitication 
111 reference to the time when it takes 
place/' is, that our justification is 
our admission to the Christian cove- 
nant. Thi:» hi^ adveriuries, with 
one accord, pnmouiice to be bap- 
tism, and in tliis instance we will 
not dispute their judgment, although 
W'C think that Mr. Wilson might 
have been more temperate in the 
designation of this docirine, as the 
\ery essence of popery ;** ji. 45. Ami 
again : 

Since baptism, according to tiiis sys- 
tem of divinity IS jiistilication, and since a 
person cannot fall from baptism, then must 
every baptized person be accounted righ- 
teous befoie God, and be always so ac- 
counted. This indeed must be a happy 
doctrine to the tens of tlioiisaiids and mil- 
lions of baptized liars, thieves, drunkards, 
^’c. A’c. who are in the world : this is in- 
deed pure and iiiimixed Aiitinomianism ; 
thib is indeed to open the floodgates of vice 
and immorality." P. 49. 

The Bishop proceeds in the fifth 
chapter, to discourse of ** everlast- 
ing salvation," and Mr. Wilson re- 

8 eats the objection, that upon this 
octrine the Church has no Article. 
In this, as in the preceding chapter, 
the perverseness and pertinacity wdlli 
which the Bishop's language U mis- 
represented and misunderstood, with 
which justification is alternately 
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mndc to boar the sense of primary 
justification, when it occurs in con- 
nection with works, and of final 
justificatfon, when applied to faith 
only, ulford a coiiveiiieiit pretext for 
imputing to the Bishop two distinct 
and not very consistent ofieiicos. In 
treating of faith only as the ground 
and cause of juslification, it is in- 
sinuated that the Risho]> iiicltitles 
works in faith only : and in treating 
of works as a cuiiditioii of everlast- 
ing salvation, he is accused of 
preachnig a barren and dead faith. 

Is it from the following questions, 
that this objection is c(dlected ? Let 
the rcadt'i’ consider the questions 
thcmscUcs, with the accoiiipaiiyiiig 
connnciit of Mr. WiUon. 

** 3. Docs not then expeririirc showr, 
that the faith winch had lieeu snlhricnt rbi 
i\\\T admission to tlic Christian coviMiaiit, is 
not alw'ays productive ot‘ that fruit wliirli 
Ls wanted in oidcr to rnnaiii tlii'ii’? 

** 1. Though the twelflJi Ai tide derl.ncs 
that good wotks ^piiiig out necch'iaitis of 
a liveftf faith, aie tliey a iiece^tsaiy conNC- 
qiience of faitli in general ? 

** 5. Is there not a diad taiUi as well 
a lively faith ? and doe> tv*! Sr. James g've 
the fuimei nppellatiun to the ^'aitli winch 
r«iiiain.s iiiipiodiictive of good works ** 

‘‘ Tliondi good w oiks are the upiii- 
ru/ fi nits of faith, are tiu y ilie ?ifcesstm/ 
fruits of faith, or fruits winch follow or 
necessity i 

The Petri horoiigh divinity makes ad- 
tulssioii into tlic Cliihti.iii covenunt and 
justitication the same thing : ami it then 
nsaiiitains that wc may he admitted into 
the Christian covenant, i. e. justified by «i 
faith which is not always pioductivo of 
good woiks: and what is this, bin to 
maintain that we may be justified by the 
faith of wicked men and devils P Such a 
faith as jiistilying our Church most dis- 
tinctly disowns, as being the very marrow 
of Popery and Antiiiomiaiiisni. She ad- 
mits of no fditli to be jiistitying which is 
not productive of ihe fruits of lighteuus- 
ness.'* Wilson, p. 53. 

It iniu he doubted whether tluv. 
Pciorboroiigh iliviiiitv'’ is sutricierit 
to sustain this imputation, which is 
introduced by and iirgucd upon a 
sciiteiico in a note annexed to the 
Bishop's Primsiiy Charge to the 


Diocese of LlanclalT, in whieli the 
Bishop says : 

I will request, however, in tlii? note, 
the clergy of my diocese to dislingiiish be- 
tween jusiifieation^ that is atlmission to 
the Christian covenant, and suhatiou^ 
which is the completion of it. We aic 
justified by faith only, us declared in the 
eleventh Article ; Out if wc hope to ob- 
tain salvation or happiness in the Itfv to 
eomCi our faith must become Sijtvelp faith 
and produce it^ natural, but not iiecessartf 
fruits, good woi ks. Faith is only the hlos- 
SUU 1 of whicIi works aic the fruit, lint if 
a blast destroys the blosaom the flint will 
fall, and when it does tail, the ticc has 
blossunicd in vain/* 

III the final ciinnici'iition of his 
charges against the llisluq), (j». fi?*) 
Mr. Wilson asks : 

Has he not asserted, in opposition to 
the twclllh Ailicle, that faith s\heii lively 
does not neressnriiif produce good works ^ 
\nd, in oppoMlion to the same Article, 
conipaicd faith to tl'O blossom, svlicii il 

comp lies f.iith to the tree? And docs 

he list hold that wv m.iy lie justified hy an 
iinpioilnctivc, dead faith r * P. o7. 

It ilocs not follow that the Hisliop 
has sM’ittcn in t)|))iositi>ni to the 
Article,'’ bccaii'jc he has .nlopt'Ml an 
iihi^t ration, d I fiV'ivnt from that which 
is contained in tho Article, and 
which, in our judgment, is the pic- 
feralde ilhisiration. If, noweser, 
the passage n'citodrroin the Charge, 
he the ground c»f the jirmcipril part 
of the loriiicr question, we are pre- 
pared to answer il in the negative : 
the Bishop does it oi say, that ** iaitli 
when lively docs not necessarily 
produce good works hut that our 
faith, i. c. cither the faith which 
was ^utiicieiit for our admission to 
the Christian coveiiaiil,” or iaith 
ill general,” as it is described in the 
third anti fourth of flic questions, 
** must become lively, and produce 
gooil works'?” In reference to Mr. 
Wilson’s final question, we roust ad- 
vert to the circiiinsfanccs under 
which tlic inemhers of the Church 
of England are. usually hapti/cil, 
namely, at a teuiler age, hy rtMson 
of w'hicji they cannot perform the 
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and faith, and during tli«; conlinn- 
ance df which, in srnno instances, it 
is cu-c\tensL\o with their sins, the 
faith, which wns sulliciciit for their 
admission into the Church is tie- 
cossarily, at least in all human ap- 
prehension, iinprodiictivc. But the 
Bishop’s ends are not irreconeile- 
alde with Uhe iiioro ))opid«‘ir sense 
and interpretation of tlie faith b^ 
which we are accounted riglitcous. 
It is {vetie rally adinittetl, that uood 
works eaniiol bo performed before 
jiistifieation, and that the faith 
which jiistilies does not include 
good works blit firodiice them: and 
if thus m»o(l works before justifica- 
tion aie excluded, and at the lime 
of /lusiitic.nioii are not iiieliided, the 
faith whicii justifies being at tlic 
time improdiK'tjve, must, in the 
Bisliop’s wonis, ** beeoine a Ihely 
faith/' But, Mr. Wilson 4‘\pat kites 
and iiisi')ts upon his 4)bj(H’tioii. ^ 

“ Acroidins; to Du* tliiitl qiiostion of 
('liaptoi V, a (irad tiiitli, an tnipnid triirt* 
ffiitli is siirticK'iit lor our uffmiSiihui (o the 
Vhrisiiati vtununU ; i. c. acconling to tlii- 
syMeiii for our I’or 

his Lui<Ulu|) * iJuiia not tiicn cxtie- 

rience shew, that the faitli, which ha'I been 
siiHiciviit tbi OUT ttdniUHon to Hit: Cluistiaii 
eevrnaiit, i« not always productive of that 
fruit whirl] is wanted in order to roiiiniii 
there?' Hut how is it possible for a prison 
to be justified, i. e. * nccountcfl righteous 
before iiody (Art. XI.) by a dead faith? 
If this were possible, tlicn sinners of evciy 
kind, liars, thieves, &e. «tc. aic aeroiiiited 
righteous before God ; nay the dcvih theiii- 
flclves may be so arconnted. Millions of 
the most wicked and abandoned men have 
a dead faith, and so have the devils, tor 
they believe C-lirist to be the Messiah. 
Admission into the Christian covenant and 
justification are the same thing, according 
to this system of divinity : and if so, then 
we may be justified by the faith of wicked 
men and devils, by an unproductive anil 
dead faith.” P. 50. 

There might have been reason for 
introducing this exaggerated state- 
ment, which is a favourite topic of 
declamation with Mr. Wilson, if 
^ there had been any tendency in the 
Bishop’s Questions to extemf the 


to “ sinners of every kind, liars, 
tiiicvps, Arc. A'C.” or to acci;pt their 
profession of faith, without first in- 
sisting upon their repont.'iiice : and 
the whole statemrnt is feeble, and 
without point, iin1es'» it be addressed 
to a coiigregntioii in wliicli the pi\ie- 
iice of iiifiiut b:i|)tisin is exploded; 
to a congregation in which the chil- 
dren are not taught to say, that in 
their haptisin they were inadi! meni- 
biTs of Christ, children of (iod, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven ; that Cioil hath called them 
to this state of salvation; and that 
being by nature born in siii, and 
the rhildreii of wrath, they are 
hereby (n:imel>, by huplism, for the 
w'ord ailmits no other consistent In- 
tel pretation) made tlio eliildrcn of 
i*iMce; to a eongreaation in wliirh 
they are not solemnly and with 
thanksfriving pronounced hv the ini- 
nistci; to be regeiieiated and grafted 
into the body of C'lirist’s church. 
These aie the expressions of our 
lJtiirg\, which are used concerning 
children that arc hapti/ed, and 
which they are tniiglit to use con- 
eerniug themselves, without anyf 
i|ualiiicaiioii or reserve. Where i.s 
the propriety of these expressions, 
if there he not a previous jiistifica- 
tiou ? Will it be saiil that these 
expressions have no definitive re- 
ference to a past act of grace, and 
that they are altogether contingent 
upon the future behaviour of the 
parties? There is nothing in the 
language appropriated to the mi- 
nister ill the Office of Baptism, or 
t,aiight to children in the Catechism, 
which can authorize the doctrine of 
contingencies, the supposed cha- 
ritable construction of the Church 
but ill the unhappy experience of 
every day, there is too much reason 
pronounce of many, that the 
faith which was sufficient for their 
admission to the Christian covenant, 
is not ahvays productive of good 
fruit. Chilciron of the most faith- 
ful and righteous parents, children 
whose sponsors made their vows in 
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aill holj sincerity and truth, have 
fallen from the engagements which 
were iii^de in their name: does 
their miscoiulnct revoke or contra- 
dict the cngnj^emeiils wliich their 
godfathers made? Does it annul 
their declared regencracy ? Does it 
evacuate baptism of all its inward 
grace, and abolish its federal na- 
ture ? And does it reduce this sa- 
crament to a mere outward sign, a 
mere ** sprinkling of water in the 
name of the Divinity,*’ as it was de- 
signated in the time of the contro- 
versy upon regeneration? And it is 
thus that baptism, a means and 
assuring pledge of grace, a sign of 
regeneration, whereby, as by an in- 
strument, they that receive baptism 
rightly arc grafted into the Church, 
is degrailoci and diahonoured for the 
support of the precarious and pro- 
blematical doctrines of Cahitiism, 
the indefectibilily of faith and grace 
ill the elect ; and the assumed abid- 
ing permanence of justification. 

The Bishop’s eighth, ninth, and 
tenth questions, naturally lead to 
some discussion of the doctrine of 
Anal perseverance. It appears from 
the inferences A^liich he draws, that 
the Bishop understands the sixteenth 
Article rather in its plain than in its 
full sense, and that he is halisfied 
with a ciirsovy apprehension of its 
import, without inquiring into its 
more recondite meaning and de- 
sign. His adversaries, in opposing 
his inferences, insist upon the ori- 
ginal purpose for which, according 
to Burnet, it was constructed, and 
which was to declare, that they who 
had sinned might be re-admitted to 
the communion of the Church, from 
which it would be unlawful to 
elude them for ever. It is, however, 
an important circumstance in the 
history, as it contributes to the iii-« 
terpretation of this Article, that the 
Puritans at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, admitted that it teaches the 
defectibility of grace, and proposed 
the insertion of certain words, as a 
saving clause in favour of the doc- 
trine of final perseverance. Their 


proposition was rejected, and the 
opinion, which they oiideavoiircd to 
establish as an Article of the Criiircli, 
is variously held hy modern Cal- 
vinists. Ill the present controversy, 
Mr. Wilson, though ho opposes the 
Bishop’s conclusions, does not argue 
whether the doctrine itself be ** true 
or false,” and the author of Epis- 
copal Innovation, though^he himself 
maintains it, has no dispute with 

pious divines who hold the spi- 
rituality of our Articles, but who 
still admit the possibility of falling 
finally from grace.” 

The Bishop’s sixth chapter is upon 
predestination, another doctrine up- 
on which it is generally believed, 
that the modern Calvinists are not 
agreed, that many hold what are 
called liberal notions, and (hat the 
few who maintain tli/i doctrine, to its 
full extent, and in all its conse- 
quences, arc far 'from requiring the 
aeq,uiesccncc of others in their posi- 
tions. It is not our intention to 
otfer any particular remarks upon 
the questions proposed by the 
Bishop. The doctrine has been but 
recently before us in the review of 
Mr. Youngs Sermons (sec Chris- 
tian. Remembrancer, for August, 
1B20, p. 474 — 4B(>.) a w^irk which 
ought to be in the hands of every 
student in divinity, and of every 
person who is perplexed with doubts, 
or desirous of information, a 

doctrine, unquestionably abstruse, 
but with a scriptural guide, not in- 
capable of a satisfactory exposition, 
and we are persuaded that no reader 
will weigh the ai^umcnt of Mr. 
Young’s Discourse upon Predestina- 
tion, together with the prefixed Sy- 
nopsis of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in conformity with which it is con- 
structed, without deriving whatever 
benefit proceeds from clear and dis- 
passionate reasoning, and an accu- 
rate collation and investigation of 
scriptural truths. 

There are, however, some posi- 
tions, advanced in the present con- 
troversy with the bishop, which it 
woultt be unjust to overlook. Mr. 
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WilsoH, and the author of the Lega- 
lity of the Questions considered, 
objee^ to the precision and particu- 
larity which the bishop, in their 
judgment, has introduced into the 
interpretation of the seventeenth ar- 
ticle : while Mr. Budd, and the au- 
thor of Episcopal Innovation, expa- 
tiate upon it at such length, as haidly 
leaves them exempt from a similar 
imputation? There is one point, 
upon which all these writers appear 
to be agreed, namely, that election 
does not depend upon foreseen 
works: 

So long as the sevcutccntli article re- 
mains as it is, it never can be made to mean 
that onr election depends upon owxforesrcn 
good works. We are indeed elected * ac- 
cording to the everlasting purpose ofGod^ 
— ONTO good works but not ithCAusE of 
them. Here then his lordship affixes a new 
sense to the article.’’ Wilson, p. 57’. 

Mr. Wilson affixts a new sense to 
the bishop's words, but it is not the 
sense or signification of the words 
themselves, as they are recited and 
commented upon by Mr. Wilson in 
the opposite page : 

^ Hence he says, questions fiftli and 
sixth, ‘ Does not St. Peter declare that wc 
arc elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God unto obedience? Is it not there- 
fore a contradiction both to Scripture and 
the seventeenth article, to assert that the 
decrees of God are absolute or that elec- 
tion on the part of God has no reference 
to foreseen good works on the part of 
man ^ 'Now this is to assert that our elec- 
tion depends upon foreseen good works : 
i. e. BECAUSE of our foreseen good works, 
an assertion which gives to the seventeenth 
article a meaning, wbirli no ingenuity of 
man can prove it has.’* P. 56. 

Wc will not pretend tq this im- 
practicable and unavailing inge- 
nuity ; wc arc content with the less 
arduous office of exposing Mr. Wil- 
son’s perversions, which are indeed 
of DO ordinary kind. The< bishop 
asks, whether it is not a contradic- 
tion to Scripture and the article to 
assert, that election “ has no refer- 
ence to foreseen good works Mr. 
Wilson observes, ** this is to assert 
that our election depends upon fore- 
Rbmrmbrancer, No, W. 


seen good works.'* There is surely 
some difference between having re. 
ferenee to a thing, and depending 
upon a thing. But Mr.* Wilson 
must give another version of his own 
translation ; he adds, i. c. because 
of our foreseen good works:" and 
it is thus by changing ** having re- 
ference to," into depending upon,'* 
and depending upon,’* into ** be- 
cause,*' that he has tlic complacency 
to say, the bishop ** affixes a new 
sense to the article." He takes the 
same liberty with the scriptural part 
of the bishop’s question ; imputing 
to the bishop a word which he does 
not use, and then exclaiming with 
an air of triumph : 

Blit how strangely illogical is his rea- 
soning upon 1 Peter i. 2. He argues, that 
since God elects us unto obedience, lie 
elects Its BECAUSE of obodionce. But most 
certainly before any person can perceive 
the truth of this reasoniog, he must in a 
very great degree give tip bis reason.’* 
P. 58., 

Mr. Wilson proceeds with another 
objection. 

Nor is this the only instance in this 
chapter of what is strangely illogical, for in 
the clcventli question he speaks of an * m- 
duenminate election^* uliirli is a conlra- 
diclioii in terms. Election of necessity 
supposes choice and discrimination, nor is 
it possible in the nature of things for elec- 
tion to be indiscriminate. An indiscrimi- 
nate election is as contradictory as a round 
sqiiaie.” P, 68. 

Agreed : but by whom is this 
anomaly, of an indiscriminate elec- 
tion, maintained? If from a mass 
all corrupt, are taken some particles 
not less corrupt than those which 
are left, what is this but an indiscri- 
minate election ; an election on the 
part of the elector, without discri- 
mination of the parties elected. The 
Calvinist will no doubt appreciate 
Mr. Wilson’s invention of a round 
If Mr. Wilson should, at 
any future time, be disposed to re- 
sume the investigation of the seven- 
teenth article, wc would recommend 
to his especial attention Mr. Young's 
synopsis prefixed to his sermons, 

Q 
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ivhere especially in p. 83. (Christian 
Remembrancer, vol. ii. p. 479.)» he 
will find a masterly and incontrover- 
t^le argument, throwing no incon- 
siderable light on the expression of 
our article, the ** vessels made to 
honour,’^ a scriptural expression, 
both worthy and capable of a scrip- 
tural interpretation. 

The following extracts from Epis- 
copal Innovation, sufficiently shew 
the real nature and tendency of the 
Calvinistic election, and the high 
importance which the writer attaches 
to it ; at the same time that they dis- 
qualify him from preferring a^inst 
others a charge of Antinomianisra. 

The end of the decree is ‘ to iie- 
LIVBR frofn curse and damnation and to 
brinj; them by Christ to everlasting life.* 
There is no condition or qnalification re- 
quired: all is f^atis” P. 71:2. 

** Take away election^ and tlie only 
hope of morality, the genuine source of 
holiness, and the only foundation of salva- 
tion to Alien man are gone.” Ibid.* 

A man's u'anl of religion and good 
vforkif thongli it proves him to be unrege^ 
nt^ratef proves nothing against * predesti- 
finliofi,* unless he die in that state; because 
all the elect were naturally under the same 
depravity, and subject to the same * curse 
mid damnation.^ P. 7S. 

** Holiness is a thing, vihicli is made 
visible in * good works but * election’ is 
* secret to fir,’ except indeed so far as wa 
vfer our election from the possession of 
Mkesss which results from it. But we 
cannot infer non election from the want of 
AohnesSf because election is prior to its 
existence.* Ibid. 

This would be no unsuitable place 
to retort Mr. Wilson’s declamation 
upon multitudes of elected ** sinners, 
thieves, liars, &c. drc.’* But the 
doctrine thus cxpountled is too un- 
scriptural, too unreasonable, to be 
consistently maintained $ common 
sense and good feeling will interfere 
in defiance of the restraint which is 
put upon them, and even this writer, 
ID contradiction of his previous po- 
sitions, dues not hesitate to assert: 

** We have seen at large, already, tliat 
no man can have a sciiptnial ‘ hope* of 
* heaven,' or any encouragement to take 
comfort from his < election,’ or even pos- 


sess any knowledge tliatlie is elected, who 
is not a * goeffy* person^ &c. ; the whole 
process from * eternal election* to evi^rlast- 
ing salvation, is described in this article. 

The first link iu the chain is election^ the 
second grace, the third hoUnesSf and the 
fourth salvation** P. 78. 

The view which Mr. Biidd pre- 
sents of the order and structure of 
the seventeenth article, does not 
materially differ from this utateineut. 

He supposes it to include, 

** First, The Cause. Tlie free mercy 
of God, electing the soul to salvation in 
Christ ..... 

“ Secondly, The LCffbct. Which re- 
gards men in consequence of their previous 
election . . . What is the benefit ? Predes- 
tination to life, * as vessels made to ho- 
nour.’ 

Firsts their effectual calling or 
their calling not meiely by the word in 
its letter or ministration, hut by the opera- 
tion of the spirit on the word influencing 
the soul, whether at baptism or any otlier 
season . , • 

‘‘ Secondly y llieir convkksiov or obe- 
dience to the calling through the effectual 

operation of grace on their sonls 

« I’/iird/y, ‘ their justification not 
upon account of any goodness, or fitness, 
or power of their own, but of mere 
mercy. 

“ Fowthlyy their adoption ; ‘ for be- 
ing by natiiic children of wrath, they are 
hereby made the children of grace.’ . • « . . 

Fifthly^ their SANCTiFii^ATioN; the 
divine image is again restored to their 
sonls, tliey are holy in the same kind as 
God is holy, and pure as Christ is pure ; 

* they be made like the image of bis only 
begotten son Jesus Christ.* 

** Sixthly, their religious walk • • • . 

** Xswefy, their GLORIFICATION." Rudd's 

Sermon, p. 25, note, 

Tfie reader will not fail to ob- 
serve, that in this interpretation Mr. 
Budd admits that the cflfectual call- 
ing of the elect, is by the opera- 
tion of the spirit in the word, influ- 
encing the soul, whether at baptism 
or any other season and that their 
adoption takes place in baptism, for 
this is the only meaning of the words 
of the catechism, on which Mr. 
Budd grounds his argument: for 
being by nature children of wrath , 
we are hereby made the children ol* 
grace.’* Does Mr. Budd then main- 
8 
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tain the doctrine of baptismal elec- 
tion, and thus offer an exposition of 
the wo^ds, in wliich the child says 
that the Holy Ghost ** sanctifieth 
me and all the elect people of Gud 
words on which the adversaries of 
the bishop are pleased to remark, 
that on this supposition BAPTIZED 
should have been substituted for 
ELECT. The golden chain of the 
seventeenth* article, will receive its 
best proof and assay from that 
originally constructed by the apos- 
tle : Romans viii. 29, 30. ; and the 
reader will excuse another reference 
to Mr. Young's work, p. 73, and 
note B. p. 2»6— 297. 

The bishop in his seventh chapter 
treats of Regeneration. Some good 
men have thought, that the contro. 
versy upon this doctrine has at 
length been brought to a final and 
happy issue, and that the accumula- 
tion of various arguiyents, the histo- 
rical and critical Inquiry into the 
language of our several articles and 
offices, including the collect for the 
nativity, into the traditional phrase- 
ology of the Church in the east and 
the west, from the age of the apos- 
tles to the time of the Reformation, 
and into the sense which the Jews 
are known to have attached to the 
word, and the investigation and col- 
lation of scriptural authorities with 
the catholic exposition of those 
authorities, have achieved for the 
one fiarty in the contest an imperish- 
able triumph, and inflicted upon the 
other un irretrievable defeat. It is 
certain, that some of the professors 
of Calvinistic regeneration, have be- 
come extremely cautious of the ef- 
fects and powers of the controversy; 
and when the excellent sermons of 
Bishop Sandford were recommended 
by a friend to a gentleman of the 
popular persuasion, he answered ; 
** I will not read them; I will have 
nothing to do with them ; 1 hear he 
holds bad opinions on Reg;enera* 
tion.'* This is a/act, and it is pro- 
bably not an isolated foct. On the 
.present occasion, there is such an 
msolent vehemence of invective^ as 


leaves no room for calm and delibe* 
rate discussion; and while the foL 
lowing specimens betray the temper 
in which the controversy is now con- 
ducted, they suggest a useful cau- 
tion, not to mistake confidence of 
assertion for the strength of reason- 
able conviction, rather than the 
inveterate vigour of habitual and 
insuperable prejudice. 

Numbers of children are baptized, 
whose parents and sponsors at the time of 
such baptism arc notoriously wicked, and 
which children when they come to age fol- 
low the wicked example of tlicir parents, 
and give no proof of repentance or faith : 
and such as these can in no proper sense 
be said to be regenerated. They have in- 
deed been admitted info the oisihle Cht'is* 
tian Church, but they are nut the true 
members of* that Church ; they are the 
tares, aud unless they be born again, un- 
less they be regenerated in a true spiritual 
sense, by the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
they will perish everlastingly. So far from 
otir Church maintaining, that all who are 
baptized are regenerated in a true spiritual 
sense, she abjures, abhors, and detests the 
doctrine; and resolutely declares, that they 
wlio receive baptism uiiwortliily ‘ purchase 
to themselves dammtion* And I use this, 
what some may call strong language, ad- 
visedly and wittingly ; I use it iii the most 
cool and solemn manner ; for, if any one 
thing more than another leads men to 
evci lasting perdition, it is the doctrine 
that baptism iNi)Err-.Mfi2NT op faith 
ANn REPENi'ANCK, either conveys, or is 
regeneration, in any proper sense of the 
word. It is the essence of Popery and 
Antinomianisin ! What ! has the blood of 
our holy martyrs been shed in vain? Did 
they freely give themselves to the stake to 
be burut, to resist and oppose the soul de- 
stroying errors of Popery? aud are those 
errors to be now revived : and not only re- 
vived, but maintained ; and not only main- 
tained, but imposed upon others by an 
actual demand of subscription to them? 
Forbid it, tliou merciful God, who didst in 
the days of the Reformation give strength 
to tiiy servants to resist these errors even 
unto death ; but if, in thy inscrntable pro- 
vidence, thou ait again pleased to call thy 
servants to suffer for thy truth's sake, O 
give them courage and strength to endure 
the fiery trial, and to suffer death rather 
than betray their church, their souls, and 
the souls of tbdr fellow men.*' Wilson, 
p. <i3— 65. 

There ere many enton and fella* 

« 2 
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ciei comprized in this passionate 
declamation, which we forbear to 
expose : it is not the least, that the 
writer cmistakes^the improper for 
the proper sense of the word Rege- 
neration. The conclusion of the 
author of Episcopal innovation, is 
yet more acrimonious and morose. 

Dr. JUani^ indeed, at the first tiaried 
upon this Popish grmmdy and the * Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society’ sopported him in 
the maintenanco of a doctrine similar to 
the * opw ,opei'atum but in subsequent 
editions, having been shewn that this 
ground was imtcnable by Protestants^ 

* Jaith' was made, in some at least, neces- 
sary to ' Regeneration’ in Baptism. Dean 
Seiheli Dr* LanreMe^ Archdeacon Dau- 
heney^ &c. &c. most, or all, boldly and 
openly declared, that Hegeueraticti in 
Baptisfiiy without * ANY EXCEPTION on 
OBSERVATION,’ had NEVER been main- 
tained by any one ! ! ! But these warriors 
retreated, it seems, only to let some holder 
champions advance. The allowance of 

* regeneration after baptism* is now stig- 
maliKcd as the * Regeneration Heresy^ 
and in these questions the denial dSxXs pos- 
sibility is made a sine qua non to * adSnis^ 
Sion* to the honour of standing as Candi- 
date fur Holy Orders ! 

N.B. We may be * admitled into cove- 
nant* with oo», it appears, by a false 
fttithf or even without faith, and with- 
ont ANY real conformity of heart to 
him: but we must believe and ^ subscribe* 
in a * full, clear, and unequinoeaV manner 
these eighty seven questions of his Lord- 
ship's own devising, before we can be 

* admitted vaVo the presence of the bishop 
OF PETERBOROUGH, as * Candidates* for 
tiie Ministry / * Conformity’ with his 
LORDSHIP (^though not with the AU 
enighty) inessential to * admission into 
covenant* upon ecclesiastical matters!!! 
We read (in 2 TJiess. ii. 4.) of one * ' WAo 
emposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is edUed God or that is worshipped:* 
P.91. 

Are modestv and candour in con- 
troveny proon of a renewed mind 7 

On the two concluding chapters 
of Renovation and the Holy Tnnitv, 
Mr. Wilson has but little to remtfrk. 
Of the former he says nothing ; but 
the author of Episcopal Innovation 
observes : 

Tlie title of this chapter, * op reno- 

• vation/ ih a nwdem itofenfien, unknown 


to onr Church and to the Rrformers. It 
is devised and used as dMnguuhed from 
RBOBNKRATION, and ui order to gfit rid of 
it : Regeneration being the most obnoxious 
term of the two.” P. 93. 

It is not true that this modern in- 
vention was unknown to the Refor- 
mers: the collect for the Nativity 
was constructed in 1549, in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth ; it may 
be traced in the authoifzed version 
of James the First, and in the pre- 
ceding translations, and is altogether 
of apostolical authority. On the 
Holy Trinity the author departs from 
bis usual practice of furnishing a 
specific answer to the several ques- 
tions proposed by the Bishop ; and 
Mr. Wilson only objects, that the 
doctrine occupies an improper place 
in the scries of questions, and is not 
in ** the order which any great an* 
thor would adopt in a system of 
divinity.” , 

Such is the spirit, and such are 
the principal points of the contro- 
versy, which has been excited by 
the questions proposed by tli eBi- 
shop of Peterborough. The contro- 
versy appears to have originated in 
an apprehension, that it was the 
Bishop's intention in these questions 
to draw aside the articles firom their 
full and plain, their literafi and gram- 
matical meaning, and to introduce a 
new system of divinity. This is 
an intention which it is not liberal 
to impute to any Bishop, which 
should not have been imputed but 
on the strongest and most satis- 
factory proof ; but which, when im- 
puted, it was not an unworthy effort 
of zeal to counteract. The effort 
was nevertheless voluntary ; it docs 
not appear to have been called for 
by any private injuries or private 
provocations. The questions are 
drawn up generally, and without 
any personal reflections: and neither 
Mr. Wilson, nor the author of Epis- 
copal Innovation, nor the author of 
The Legality of the Questions, ap- 
pears to have any personal interest 
ill the controversy, or any motive for 
drawing into puhlia notice the pa- 
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circulated for a particular use in 
the (administration of his diocese. 
There is therefore no necessity to 
palliate the criminatory language, in 
which these writers have severally 
indulged : there was no occasion for 
introducing into the present contro. 
versy, a controversy in itself but too 
large and copious, various uncandid 
illibcfjral allusions to a contro- 
versy in which the Bishop had been 
formerly engaged, but which has not 
the most distant reference to the 
present discussion. Was it impos- 
sible to argue this question upon the 
grounds of reason, of ecclesiastical 
law, and scriptural authority, witli- 
out imputing to the Bishop the as- 
sumption of an “ arbitrary and iiii- 
constitutional" power, and of more 
than papal infallibility," without 
describing his tioctrine as antibib- 
lical" and ** hyperpapistical," and 
without insinuations against the 
clergy, at all times unmerited* and 
unjust, and most unseasonable and 
inexpedient in the present state of 
public feeling on religion in general, 
and the Christian hierarchy in par- 
ticular. If there had been no dif- 
ference of opinion, the present con- 
troversy would not have been agi. 
tated : but such diilerence of opinion 
is no excuse for the violation of cha- 
rity, and the mutual respect which 
Christians owe to each other. The 
Calvinists themselves are not agreed 
in the interpretation of tne articles : 
they have no scruple in making 
liberal concessions to each other: 
and is it consistent, or is it candid, 
to restrict these concessions, ami 
refuse the benefit of them to those 
who dissent from the tenets of their 
peculiar creed. That there are dif- 
ferences among the Calvinists, and 
that these difterences do not pre- 
clude liberality of sentiment, is, 
shewn by the author of Episcopal 
Innovation. 

We think it neeeasaiy fiirther to add 
in this place, tliat though we receive the 
' seventeenth Article literally ^ we feel to- 
wards thou* who may * be ' of h^diffkrent 


depravity f native sTutviciKw, 
by the Holy Spirit, as the if 
Godf andjuitifieaiian by faith , if he 
hold these with a JSrm hand, and dare to 
preach strennosly, even to those who have 
been baptized, that * exapt a man he born 
again^ he cannot see the kingdom tf Godl 
— ^if he demand from all * repentance fo- 
wards God^ and faith in our Lord Jeeue 
Christ! witli works of holiness^ as ' signs 
following,* — he lus our friendship, our ap- 
probation, and our prayers, whatever may 
be his views relative to ‘ predestination and 
oiir election in Christ,’ as^an article of 
faith.” P. XV. 

** Should any pious divines, who hold 
tlie spirituality of our Articles, but who 
still admit the possibility of* falling finally 
from grace/ seem to think that bis Lord- 
ship may be right in separating * justifi- 
cation from everlaslhig salvation! we have 
two observations to lay before tlicni. First, 
though all our arguments bear in a con- 
trary direction, yet wc have not any direct 
or designed dispute, with such friends of 
truth and holiness^ Secondly, dec.** P. 35. 

Mr. Budd also contends against 
Bishop Burnet, that ** the sentence 
of God's predestination" is a hint of 
reprobation, and that ** there is no 
security for attaining * the plain and 
full meaning* of the Article, but by 
considering the * literal and gram- 
matical’ sense of its words," p. 18. ; 
but that this sentence ** seems to be 
left to the decision of every man's 
private judgment;" that the Arti- 
cle ** expresses no opinion," on the 
doctrine ; that it neither ** explicitly 
approves nor condemns it, 1 con- 
ceive, therefore, as to ray private 
sentiments on the doctrine of re- 
probation, the Article leaves me at 
large," p. 17« It is thus that among 
themselves the Calvinists receive the 
Articles lit&rally^ and feel towards 
those who may be of a different 
opinion, liberally. 

Mr. Budd takes unnecessaiy pains 
in producing contemporary testi- 
monies to the merits of Calvin, as a 
burning and shining light of the 
Reformation. In this respect, his 
praise is in the Church ; he needs 
no panegyrist ; he fears no detrac- 
tor: but are these testimonies to 
prove that be has any authority 
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ia the Church, any infallible judg- 
ment to which men should defer? 
The Church of England builds her 
faith onsthe Scri|}tures: and be- 
cause we are ‘persuaded, that the 
peculiarities of Calvin are iucom- 
patibie with Scriptural truth, we 
reject them, and it confirms our 
objection to find their advocates in 
the present controversy, remiss and 
negligent in appealing to the sacred 
Standard. The author of Episcopal 
Innovation, .who treats every part of 
the doctrine with an intricacy and 
perplexity, which some may mistake 
for subtlety of argument, supports 
his opinions almost exclusively by 
citations from the Homilies. He 
seldom enters upon scriptural dis- 
cussion ; he takes no notice of the 
Bishop’s misapprehension of 2 Cor. 
iii. 17 • although he dwells upon the 
question, and the meaning of the 
word liberty : he refers to the dif- 
ference of St. Paul and St. James, 
p. 60, of which he gives a most 
confused and indistinct view: he 
comments upon 1 Peter i. 2. with 
the intention of correcting the 
Bishop, but needb himself to be 
corrected ; and upon one occasion, 
he trifles with the Scripture in a 
manner which no deluded enthu. 
siast, and no designing parodist will 
surpass. (See p. 63.) And yet this 
writer will condemn the system which 
he opposes as anti -biblical, and say 
of those who uphold it, that they 
will believe ** any thing but the word 
of God.” But we have done. 

It may be supposed that the per- 
verseness which is betrayed in an- 
swering these questions, constitutes 
a sufficient ground for establishing 
the ej^edience atul necessity of the 
questions themselves. We venture 
to dissent from this conclusion, and 
at 4he same time to assign the rea- 
sons for which we judge these ques-^ 
tions to be inexpedienU As a test ' 
of Calvinism they have their force : 
an honest Calvinbt cannot answer 
them to the satisfaction of the 
Bishop. And they exliibit the anti- 
calviaistic interpretation ef our Ar« 


tides in a popular and convincing 
shape. But is it expedient that the 
practice of examining for a curacy, or 
for institution to a benefice, should 
not only be revived, but revived in 
this particular manner ? Is it expe- 
dient that the revival should take 
place in one diocese alone I Ought it 
not rather to have been the result 
of a combined and well-considered 
plan ; in which shape it wbuld h^^ 
silenced the opposition of some, and 
increased the approbation of others 1 
The Bishop of Peterborough has an 
undoubted right to enforce eccle- 
siastical discipline with greater 
strictness than the Church has re- 
cently experienced : tliat strictness 
must necessarily be felt somewhere ; 
and an appeal to the public, and a 
clamour about rights, and privileges, 
and tyranny, would, in the temper 
of the present times; be the neces- 
sary consequence; The existence, 
therefore, of such an outcry, is no 
argument against his Lorpship’s dis^ 
cretion ; unless wc are prepared to 
contend that the actual discipline of 
the Church is incapable of improve- 
ment. But the consistent advocates 
for increased vigilance and strict- 
ness, will desire that they should be 
exerted uiifversaUy and impartially. 
And on this ground, w'c must la- 
ment that a Prelate who has taken 
such decided nictfsures against doc- 
trinal error, should not have cn. 
countered sloth and ignorance with 
equal resolution. We contend that 
the articles arc not Calvinistic ; but 
we cannot think that the mainte- 
nance of an opposite opinion is the 
only fault which requires to be dis- 
countenanced. If persons who have 
received priest’s oilers are again to 
be examined when they are nomi- 
nated to a curacy, or presented to a 
living, the examination ought not to 
be confined to the mistaken, the fa^ 
natical, and the enthusiastic; but 
should reach the indifferent, the in- 
competent, and the latitudinarian. 
It would be most uqjust, however, 
to insinuate that the Bishop of Pe- 
terborcugh’s vigilance is comned Co 
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the siipprcsiion of one species of 
mischien For his Charge distinctly 
tells us^that he shall insist upon a 
strict interpretation and application 
of the laws which relate to resi- 
dence; that he shall require his 
Clergy gradually to return to the 
much-neglected custom of having 
two services on every Sunday ; and 
that in naming two curacies as the 
maximum which one clergyman may 
now hold, he hopes shortly to be able 
to reduce the number in most cases to 
one. Our remarks, therefore, must 
be iindersloocl to apply to the ex- 
aminations alone; of them we cer- 
tainly think that they arc either un- 
necessary or incomplete. 

Ill the case of candidates for 
orders, a similar objection recurs. 

If these questions arc inttmded 
to embrace the whole examination, 
they are objecliotiablc not from their 
extent, but their delicieiicy. Auti- 
calviiiUni is not the whole body of divi- 
iiity with which the theologian should 
be acquainted, nor is it by any means 
the first jioint to which his attention 
should be directed. The evidences 
of Chrijtiaiiily, the authenticity and 
inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
curious modes and helps ot scrip- 
tural interpretation, the grounds and 
authority of our faith, the principles 
of ecclesiastical polity, the records 
of ecclesiastical liistory, the peculiar 
constitution of our own Church and 
niimstry and offices, all claiin a 
prior attention from the ecclesias- 
tical student. A summary of these 
elements of Christian theology has 
been provided by the Bishop of 
Winchester, whose private examina- 
tion was detailed in our last number, 
p. 51. and deserves attention. The 
Bishop of Winchester has himself 
written upon the Calvinistic con- 
troversy, in which he does not judge 
it expedient particularly to examine 
the candidate. We are far from 
contending with Bishop Horsley, 
that voluminous treatises must be 
studied, before a judgment can be 


form^ on the merit of Calvinism ; 
but we are certoin that a foundation 
must be laid, in the acquirement of 
scriptural knowledge for tb« coun- 
teraction of any unscriptural error. . 
But we fear that these questions have 
a tendency to contract the range of 
a young man’s professional studies, 
to give him a wrong bias at his very 
outset, and to make him a polemic 
in his pupilage. Instead of leading 
him to the fountain of living waters; 
instead of making him acquainted 
with Hooker, Pearson, Bull, Barrow, 
Wheatley, and the other worthies of 
the English Church, they invite him 
to a superficial investigation, and 
precipitate apprrhension of things 
hard to be understood, and which 
the candidate for orders is seldom 
prepared to discuss. 

There is another objection which 
ought not to be entirely overlooked. 
The Bishop of Peterborough's exam- 
ple may be followed in other quarters ; 
and a Calvinistic exposition of the 
articles in the shape of question and 
answer, may perplex and mislead 
those by whom his lordship’s queries 
will not be seen. The sectaries will 
thus be furnished with a new weapon 
of offence, which they will not be 
able to wield with the Bishop’s dex- 
terity and strength, but which still 
may encourage tliem to persevere in 
their protracted struggle. Every 
circumstance which checks the sys- 
tematic study of theology, prolongs 
the existence aud triumph of Cal- 
vinism : and the young student will 
be delayed, and often ultimately 
misled, if he wastes his strength in 
detecting^he inconsistencies of error 
rather than in building up and es- 
tablishing his own knowledge of the 
truth. The ardour of the contro- 
versialist requires to be moderated, 
not inflamed ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that any deviation from the 
'ordinary course of episcopal pro- 
ceedings should not be calculated 
to produce that efleot. 
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Somty far Promoting Chrutian 
^ Knowledge. 

The Special Committee for coun- 
teracting blasphemous and infidel 
Publications, having reported that 
the^ funds intrusted to them were 
still considerable, it bas been deter- 
mined that the Special Committee 
shall be continued for another year, 
and shall be authorized to sell all 
the books and tracts on the Society’s 
Catalogues to the public at reduced 
prices. These prices are now fixed 
on a scale which promises to pro. 
mote an increased circulation, being 
on the average a middle price be- 
tween the booksellers’ charge to the 
public and the reduced charge of 
the Society to its own members. 
Catalogues, with the prices marked, 
are now ready for delivery, at the 
Society's Office in Fleet-street, and 
a liberal allowance will be made to 
booksellers and other wholesale pur- 
chasers. 

Chichester Diocesan and District 
Committee. 

The committee held their eighth 
annual meeting in the library of the 
cathedral, on the 2nih ult. 

The Very Kev. the Dean of 
Chichester, the president of the 
committee, was in the chair ; and the 
, Venerable the Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, the Rev. Dr. Holland, Sir 
James Brisbane, and several other 
respectable members of the Society, 
were present at the meeting. 

It appeared from the statement, 
submitted by the secretany, that in 
the course of the last year seven- 
teen new subscribers had been ad- 
ded to the district fund, among 
whom are the Countess of Surrey, 
and Lord George Lennox, and that 
during that interval 222 Bibles, 330 
Testaments, 730 Common Prayers; 
644 bound books, 552 half-bound 
books, and 3,457 stitched tracts, 
exclusive of sheet tracts, spelling 
cards, had been distributed, at 
an expellee of 177/. 35. Id. to the 
committee, and 277/. 25, Id. to the 


Society.^ The donation from the 
district fund to the parent Sbeietj, 
consisting of one*third of all sub« 
scriptions and returns of books sold 
within the last year is 87/. lOs. 2d. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The plan of the College to be 
erected at Calcutta has been for- 
warded to the Society by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese. The build- 
ing will consist of a centre, one hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet in length, and 
of two wings of one hundred and 
fifty feet each. It will contain a 
chapel, a Hall, and a library of the 
length of sixty feet each, with am- 
ple accommodations for a principal 
and two professors, one missionary, 
and twenty students. The Bishop 
estimates the expence at about 
10,000/. which is considerably more 
than the first valuation ; but it ap- 
pears that a smaller expenditure 
would be insufficient to secure the 
durability of the edifice. 

The Anniversary Sermon will be 
preached before the Society at Bow 
Church, on Friday, the 11th of Fe- 
bruary, by the Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

National Society. 

Extract from the Report of the 

Bombay Managing Committer, 

February, 1820. 

** Five years have now elapsed since the 
foundation of the Bombay Education So- 
ciety, and the committee trust the aniinal 
detail of their proceedings has satisUicto- 
rily exhibited to the subscribers the great 
utility of the institution ; at tlie time when 
the committee first entered on their duty, 
tliere existed in Bombay little or no means 
whereby the numerous offipring of Enro. 
peans in this country could be instnicted 
in the religion of tlicir fathers, and secored 
from the vice and idolatry with wliich they 
are surrounded, or be trained to sober and 
virtuous habits. 

** To afford to poor European children 
under such circumstances the benefits of a 
religious education, is flie. primary object 
of the society, It was soon, however, 
found uhat, in order to giyc due cficct to 
the education eomempkitcd, it became 
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necessary hi this country to admit such 
children into a boarding house, and to 
provide them with moderate food and 
clothiiil^; tc>r 111.1113' of them were entire 
orphans, and had no lioiiic>s, and otheift 
were sent from distant military station^, 
without any means of beiii^ pi.ividcd for 
at the presidency. 

** In catabli.sliiiig tliorcfore a school for 
Kiiropeaii childrcMi, many additional va- 
peiires wore iiccessiii ily luciiried, and the 
comnnttce proceeded with a due regard to 
the probable resoiii res of the sochdy, in 
file iiiitiiher which they I'loni time to lime 
admitted. Thron<(h dc' very lifinJsoiiie 
means winch the MihAriib^T'* pl.iced in then* 
ii.uids, the roiiiiiiitteo liaie heeii enabled 
not only to edneate, but sii|ipoifj 111 their 
epiiti'.il schools, since the eoiiiim'iiceniciit 
of the society, upwards of poor ciiiU 
dreii, besides atiordiii}' religions iiistriie- 
tioii to many others, and Icndin:; valuahlc 
assistance to some military -^eliools. 

TInj liheiiil snppoit they have receiv- 
ed fioin the h( nevolenee of individiidh 
claims th< ir warnivst uckiiowhMiireuiciits, 
Hiul they feel peculiarly ^rattdiil to the ffo- 
vernment for the assittanec they have at 
all limes alforded to tin* instilntion, and for 
the manner in winch they rce<)iiifnend('(t it 
to tile patroiiat;c of the lioiiouiabU: court 
nt diii etors. 

“ Tlie present establishnioiil in the two 
ceiitiiil schools ut the prcMih'e.cy eonsi'-ls of 
l7iJ thildi'eii, of whom I la aic either 
wholly 01 partially niHinlaineil by the so- 
ciety ; the very irratify ini' proniess mid iin- 
piovement of tlu'se rlnldi'en dinin:' the 
last year, have just been cxhil>ite<l to the 
subscribers, 111 the piiblie examination of 
tins ilay, ami they will leadily aehiiow- 
ledf^o the valiio of the services which the 
boyj’ school has derived from the constant 
attention and superior ahilities» of Mr. 
C'ooper. To Mrs. Cooper the society are 
much indebted, not only for her matronly 
and assiduous cai« of the boys, but also 
for much valuable assistance kindly afford- 
ed, by desire of the ladies' committee, to- 
wards the good management of the giiis* 
school, in which the general appearance of 
the girls does gieat credit to liicr exertions 
of Mrs, Wilson, dining the short penod she 
lias had charge of them. The proficiency 
made by the girls in plain needle work has 
enabled them to ram tiic sum of £d6'^^ra- 
pecs in the yekr^ in adilition to' making the 
whole of their own clothes, and part of the 
boys'. 

** The committee have already detailed, 
in some of their former reporU, Uieir de- 
sire of lirovlding for tlic welfare of the 
boys as they come of an age to lesive the 
school, and the means which have been 
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offered for this purpose, louring tliHe year 
tliey have received several applications 
for employing the boys advantageously, 
both ill the servi^'e of the public and iiidi- 
vidii.iN, which they have availed theni- 
selve<« of, w f ic ages and qualifications of 
the hoys perniitteil. A communication has 
also breii made to the committee from 
governnitmt, as to eiiiiagiiig some of the 
bov'^ M a medical capacity, and, under tiie 
aiitbority of the governor in coiriicil, the 
coiiinntu e eiiteied into a correspondt^nce 
with I'le medical bo.iid with this ohjee t I'l 
view, who a<>siired the eoiiimittee that it 
v.oiiid .ifford them mnrli satis/actioii to be 
ill .niv degiec in.strii mental in forw'ardiiig 
ilie bnievoleiit vicivs of the society, by 
providing tor some of the boys in a imihiier 
•'O adv.Liitageoiih to tiicni>clvcs an«l <>0 use- 
ful to tlie public. 

“■ Tin* imnibcr of lioys wlio have lefY 
t'le school dining the year is thirty-niiie; 
of uboin some have been taken into |mb- 
lie olib'es 01* udniitted into the service of 
ladividiial-', two liuve been apprciiticeii to 
e:tptani<i of iiieiehaiii Ihicc have 

been expelled lor iiii>l>e'i!ivirtiir, and the 
rc*»t have boon taken out by their friends, 
having aeiptiMMl a siiinrirnt decree of iii- 
sttuelif)n to rciidei them iiMefiil. Of the 
foiiitoen girls who have left the s«h.* A, no 
less tiian ei\;ht have been taKet »nio private 
fainilie.s >1^ .<ei van!':, wlien they give gi eat 
sat.sfaetiun ; and tin* ludusi* conimitlee 
have loeeive*! w*viial upplieaMoiis tor gills 
to be emploxed in a similar ]•lal1t1er, w'.iieli 
tie age and qiMlificat u»lis of tiie ehildi«‘ii 
did md iU'.ble tliem to eumplv with , one 
gill h.i'. been »eiit to .SeollaiiU by dtsire of 
lit'i* I'eiatioiis, i>i)c li.is be. 11 expelled, and 
live ii ive hei n removed by their friends, 
having gone through the iiisti action of the 
sehool.” P. 7. 

On the subject of native schools, 
thoiigli the report which the committee 
have to make, ma^' be less eiicouniging 
than the sanguine hopes of many have an- 
ticipated, yet they trust much has been 
effected by their exertions, and that the 
system of nacivc education is gradually 
impi oving : one school has been added to 
the tliiee stated 111 the last lepoit to have 
been establisheil by the eo nmitteo 011 this 
island, and the total imniber of hoys in 
th»*ni is about :200. For cacli child one 
rupee is received per month, atid where 
Alia sum has not been sulBcient to defray 
the iiPcessBiy expenres, the remainder has 
been borne by tbe society. 

** Hitherto the children id these schools 
have been taught the English language, 
but means are taking for introducing the 
native languages. The committee have 
already adverted in their lastreport to the 
R 
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almost total want of any thing like good Grogiapliy, and Astronomy; and consi- 
and useful books in the languages of the deriiig the great commercial pursuits of 
countiy; it is to be remarked, that inoie many native inhabitants of this presidency , 
diffiiCultics arise in promoting native edii- an elementary treatise on navigalfon, and 
cation from this circumstance than any a description of the countries connected 
other ; for neither are the natives them- with this port would be highly useful, and 
selves for the most part iiiiwilting to learn, could not fail of iniicii interesting them, 
nor are there wanting a >nllicient number The Society has hitherto obtained, 

of schools well attended , there are pro- thiougli the Bombay District Com- 
bably as gi eat a proportion of persons in imtteeoftlieSocictyforproniotingCliris- 
India who can read, and write, and keep tian Knowledge,” all such English books 
simple accounts, as nre to be found in as are used in the national s(;lioois, at ir- 
Europeaii countries; but their acijuire- duced prices, Eaily iii the yeai the dis- 
ments extend no turther, they are never trict committee expressed their desire of 
taught to pi\rsue a connected readinsr, nor eo-opciatiiig still further in promoting the 
is any thing like moral instruction ever views uf the Education Society, and it was 
afforded them. In order to remedy the .«iibsci|iiently detm mined that the district 
deficiency of school books in thcise Uii- comiiiittec hliould Mipply grntniumsii/ to 
giiagcs, the cummitLce foriiicily stated, all the schools in ronncclioii with "this 
that they iiad made application to the iiislitiiiion, such lUnglish hooks us muy 
school-book society nt Calcutta, in the be reqiiiicd, biiiig on the printed list of 
hope that some of the books pnbiished by tlic London Society 

tiiat society might be used in the schools « The total leciipts for the year, from 
heie, or be traoslated into the languages different soiiices, have amounted to iiipees 
most prevalent on this side of India. The 32,:>0d. 2. 87. of which the benefactions 
books received arc foiiiul to be in the Per- mid aiibsci iptions fioiji individuals have 
siaii, Arabic, and a dialect of the Hindoo- been I7,6b8 rupees, including rupees 
stance, not much undei stood by natives arrears of former years. It is most 

of Bombay; it becomes therefore iieccs- gratifying to remark, and it must redound 
sary to tianslate siicli of them as*aie re- grdatly to the liberality of the British 
quired into the Gu7.crattec and Mcdiiattee public under this presidency, that the 
languages, as those in most common use whole anioiiiit of voluntary contributions 
among the. boys ; a selcdioii of good fa- leccivcd tioin the commencement to 'the' 
bles has been translated into the former present tunc, towards the purposes of the 
language, through the kind assistance of institution, is rupees 78,972; and if to this 
Miilla Firooz, and the work has just been biiiii be added the several cliurcli collec- 
printed at the cxpeiicc of the Society. tions, amounting lo 6,.i73 rupees, and the 

“ The measure of education whicli it will collection of 10,107 iiipees made by Lady 
be right should be afforded to such ot these Niglitingall hn the ladies’ fuDd;iiow uiiited 
native rliildrcii, as are desirous of Itvirn- to the geiieial stock, it vii’I give a total of 
ing, should be, the committee suggest, ot riipe%»s 10a.) affoidcd 

a higlicr kind than is usually given, or is by the benevolence of individuals alone, 
attainable, in their own shcools. A few t<i the pioniotioii or* that excellent design 
tracts should be fiamed in a popular way, in winch the society has now been engaged 
on General History, Natural History, fur five yeais.” P. 10. 


Stale of the Schools in Ci nneclion with the Socielt/, 
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1 ' Surat Sc/ioof, Instituted 1817. 


• Tanmh Schooif Instituted 1817. 
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I Native Schools mt the Islawl of Dombay, 
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TITHE QUESTION. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The Idtc reverend rector of our 
parish entered into an a^reenlellt 
with his parishioners for the pay- 
men I of a .bpecilic suiii of money 
annually uy each, in lieu of tithes ; 
viz. at Chiistiiias. lie died about 
Midsummer. Now, as his successor 
is bound by the said a^reeiiieiit, 
until the completion of the }ear at 
riiristmas, at which period, alone, 
the tithe became due; the ([iiestion 
upon which w'e in treat the favour of 
your fifrave opinion, is, Whether the 
parishioners are legally authorised 
to retain an adecpiate portion of the 
said yearly tithe composition, for 
the assignees of the late incumbent, 
or to pay the whole of the year’s 
tithe to the existing rector of the 
parish church, as his entire and 
rightful dues ? 


If you will answer this question 
in your next Number, it will be 
esteemed a great kindness, by 

A Norfolk rAR.MBR, and 
Churchwarden. 

January 10, 1821. 

Our correspondent is nustakeu in 
supposing that the new incumbent 
is bound l>v the agreeineut of his 
predecessor. A case, directly in 
point, has been sh«‘\\n to 11 s by a 
legal friend; viz. Aiiislie Words- 
worth, 2 Veesey and Hean, 331, 
before Sir T. Piuiner. The court 
decided, that the successor was not 
hound by the contract, hut that if 
he adopts it, he must divide the 
amount of the year’s eoiiipositioii 
between himself ami the executor, 
&c. ; and that the share of each 
must be proportionable, to the num- 
ber of mouths during which each 
party had held the living. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. ’ tlic rectory of St. Janies, Cvarliekliitlie, 
The rev. Charles Goddard, M. A.* arch- London; patron, the bishop of London, 
deacon of Lincoln, has been Instituted to The rev. (L Henson, M.A. fellow of 

R 2 
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Magdalen College, C.inil)ridgo, and Hul- 
scan lecturer in that University, lias been 
appointed u Preacher at Wliitelidll, by the 
bishop of (.ondoii. 

The lev. R. Roberts, 1> !> of St John's 
College, Cdiubridge, to hold by dispensa- 
tion the rectory of Barnwell All Saints 
with the rectory of Barnwell St. Andrew, 
Norlhaniptoiishiie: palioiiess, the duchess 
of Biiccleiich. 

Tlic rev. C. Chaiiipncs, to tlic living of 
Ogboinue St. Gcoige, near IMailhio*: 
being the fiOli person of that iidine and fa- 
mily that has successively held that pre- 
fei nieiit. 

The lev. George Biickeridge of Wor- 
cester Ciillege, Oxford, to lie domestic 
chaplain to viscount Anson. 

The rev, Wdliam Stocking to the rectory 
and parish church of Tinidenhaiii St. Mary, 
Suffolk } pal ion, the eail of Biistol. 

The hon. Chailes George Perceval in- 
ati luted to the ivctoiv of Calverton, 
Bucks, oil the presentation of his father 
lord Arden. 

The. rev. J. T. Goodenoiii'h, 11. D. Iia^i 
been piefeired to the lectoiy of Kow'- 
b.ickhill, Bucks, patioii, J. Ward, csq , of 
JBarlboroimh. 

The rev. James Coles, chapl.nii fo the 
carl of I'aiikerville, presented to the rec- 
tory of Miclidebtoiic Veddv, in SIoii- 
moiifhsiiirc. 

Tlie rev. Mr. Pack to be the jiimor mi- 
nor canon of Windsor \ and the rev. Mr. 
Pope to be the Dean’s curate. 

'nie rev. William BiickUiid, B.l). to 
the icctory of 'J’riisham. 

The rev. Tiiomas Hobbs, M.A. late of 
Oriel college, Oxfoid, to the rectoiy of 
Templeton. 

*l’ht rev. Gcorce Hawker, H.A. of Ex- 
eter colli uo, Oxfoid, to the vicinage of 
Taiiieiton — patwm, the king. 

The rev. AV. Piighe, A B. of Laiidiinio, 
instituted to the living of Liugwun, in 
Denbighshire, b> the presentation of the 
lord hi>iiop of :]lt. Asaph. 

The lev. Hugli Joucs to the living of 
Biirtoii-iipon-Trent. 

The rev. T. W. Glianipneys to the unit- 
ed livings of Langley and Wyiardsbiiry. 

The rev. Hugh Pearson, M.A. of St. 
John's college, Oxford, to he doiiiebtii: 
chaplain to Ids nit^esty at Brighton. 

UNIVERSITY ISTELLIOENCK. • 

Oxford, Dkc. 2;>. — The names of 
those candidates who at the close of the 
public examinations tins term were ad- 
mitted by the public examiners into the 
first and second classes of LU^rte Jljur 
maniores et DUeiplituB ' et 

Physics, respectively according to the 

5 


alphabetical nrrangemeiit in each class pre- 
scribed by the statute, stand as follow. 

In tbc fii'.st class of Liier^p HumafioreSf 
Portmaii, E. B. Chiist-churcli , Taylor, Si- 
mon, Oriel college ; Thompson, W. C. 
Walesby, F, P. Wadhaiii college; Wil- 
liams, W. R. Queen's college. 

In the fij'at class of Difciplirur 3Iatke- 
matiea: et PktjsiaSf Dyer, Jas. Tiiii. 
coll. ; Kay, Win. Magdalen coll. 

/'/ the second class of Lilcrte Hnnwni- 
oreSf Anderson, J. E, Balr>l college ; 
Austen, .1. E. Exeter college , Boiitnc. 
R. B. nirist-chiiich ; Biillci, Edw. Oriel 
college , Cole, \V. S. WorccstcT i olli*gc ; 
H encage, G. If. W. ('iiiist clitirclij iuiapp, 
J. W. St. John's college j Master, J. S. 
Baliol college ; Paiker, J. Brasciiose 
college ; Saiidhy, Geo Rlerton college ; 
Worgan, John, I’cmbruke college. 

Ill the scTonil class of Ihscipfhur 3Ia- 
thematirec rtPhtfsicfT, Bowden, E. Ti. I\Iei- 
ton college , Codrlngton, T. S. JilH^ellONC 
college; Gillet, G. E. Oiiel college , Holden, 
H. A. Woicfster college; lliitliwaitc, S. 
Wadiiani college , liines*, C. N. Balio! col- 
lege ; Molc'v'worth, 11, E\«*fer college ; 
Neale, Fiaiici's, Tiinil^ colleire ; Newniaii, 
J. H. ditto ; Rohin^on, E. Baliol college ; 
Sill All, Ediniiiid, Mtiird'ilcii college. 

The iiiiiiibei ofcandidare', to whom 7V'.v- 
tnnoniums for tlieir degrees were given, 
hut weie not admitted into cither of the 
cUsvev, amounted to T t. 

On Mouilav, the last duy of Miehacliiitis 
Term, the following degrees weie con- 
ferred : 

Masti Rs OF A Ill's.— Rev. W. Harling, 
fellow of Wridliain colleite ; R<‘v. John Sy- 
mons l*i nog, Oiiel college. 

B \c III!: Mins oi- Aiirs.-^Oeoigc Bucke- 
lidge, selioliii of Woi.-vster college ; Jo- 
seph Stioiid, Wadliam ; Fiaiici> i’ea'ison 
Walesby, 'scholar of W«i>lhiuii; John Wor- 
gaii, scholar of Pemluoke ; Wm. Hockin, 
E\e:cr college : Wni. Kay, Magdalen ; 
John James Wasoii, Bi adenose; Joint 
Robeit Edgar, Tiiiiity; John Walker, 
Queen’s college; W, Ko^^c^ Williams, 
scholar of ditto; iSainiicI Crane, Magdaleii- 
ball; Janies Streynshain Master, Baliol 
college. 

The whole number of degrees in Mi- 
chaelmas Term was D;D. I , D.U.L. I ; 
B.U. 1; B.C. 1; M.A. .31; B.A. ?»; 
MatiiciiJatioiis, liil. 

Deceinher MK — The following subjects 
arc proposed for the Chancellor's prizes 
for the ensuing year, viz. For Latin 
verses, ** Elciisis.*'— For an English essay. 

The study of modern history.*' — p'or a 
Latin essay, De Auguriis et auspicUs 
apiid Bntiqnos.” TbO first of the above 
stil>|ects is intended for those gentlemen of 
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tlie university who have not exceeded four 
years frcuii the time of their matriculation; 
anil th^ other two for sucli as have exceed- 
ed four, but not completed seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdigat^'s Prize : — For the 
best composition in English verse, not con- 
taiiniig either more or fewer than fifty 
lines, by any under graduate who has not 
exceeded four years from the time of his 
matriculation — “ 1 •jestiiiii.'* 

On Sunday last an ordination was lield 
in the chapel of All Souls’ rolhge, by the 
lion, and light lev. the loid bishop of this 
dlOCPi((‘. 

J.imiaiy I'X — Congregations will be 
holden for the purpose of granting graces 
and cuiifeiring degrees on tlie following 
days ill tlie ensuing term— Monday, Jan. 
15, and Saturday 27 ; Thursday, Feb. «, 
and 'I'liesday 20 ; Saturday, IMarcb A, 
Tuesday, 6, and Tuesday 20 ; Tuesday, 
April 3, and Saturday 14. 

Janiiuiy 20. — On Monday, the loth 
iiibt. Ilie hist day of Lent teini, the follow- 
ing degiees wcie eoiiferied : 

Mastlii*. of Aims. — Rev. Josiali For- 
shall, fellow of Exetei college ; rev. Henry 
(jinlK, Exeter college ; lev. Sam. Fenton, 
Cliiist chiiiTh ; rev. John Jones, Clyist 
cliiiirli, rev. Thomas Failey, Demy of 
Magdalen eolleco. 

Hacjiki.ous of Art*'.— ^V m. Jacob", 
\ew college , ^Jeoi’ge Cl abb, Magdalen 
ball ; Richaul (Memciil, Tiinily college. 

yesterday the rev. John Johnson, ll.D. 
fellow of Magdalen college, was admitted 
doctor in divinity graml cuinpomider. 

The lev. John Griffiths, M.A. was ad- 
iiiitted haclielor and doctor in divinity. 

The lev. John ^loiris, M.A. of Queen’s 
€:ollege, was admitted bachelor and doctor 
111 divinity. 

CfMBRiixu:, December 29. — The uum- 
bei of genllfiiicn admitted to the degree of 
biiclielor of aits, during the laht year, was 
1130. 

January 5. — The Norrisiaii prize is ad- 
judged to Mr. Kciiehii Digby, B. A, of Tri- 
nity college, for ail essay, shewing from a 
I e view of llic civil, inoial, and religious 
stale of mankind at the time when Chiist 
came into the world, how far the recep- 
tion which his religion met with is a prooi 
of its divine origin. 

Tlie Hnlsedn prize is a(\)ndgcd to the 
rev. Kobcit llrongti, B.A. of Bene’t col- 
lege, for a dissertation on “ The import- 
ance of natural religion.” — The following 
is the subject of the HnLeati prize disser- 
tation for the present year 'Hie expe- 
dients to which the gentile |>liilosopheis 
• resocteil in opposing the progress of the 
Gospel described; and applied in illustrd* 
tioii of the truth of the Christian religion.'’ 


Tlie rev. Ci. Renson, M.A. fellow of 
Magdalene college, is continued Hulsean 
lectnrer for the present year. 

It is expected that the first report of the 
Cambridge philosophical society will make 
its appearance early in the ensuing month. 

The rev. Fearoii Fallows, M.A. fellow 
of St. John’s college, is appointed astrono- 
met royal, and Mr. Fayrer principal assist- 
ant, in the new observiitory at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

January 12. — There will be congi-cga- 
tioiib on the iollowiiig days of the Lent 
Term. 

Saturday, Jan. 20 (bachelcrrs coiiimeiiee- 
meitt.) Wednesday, Jan. 24, at eleven. 
WediiestLy, Feb. 14, at eleven. Wednes- 
day, Feb. 2B. at ele%en. Wednesday, 
Maich 1 1, at eleven. Friday, /^piil6, at 
ten (M.A. iiicpplors.) Friday, April 13, 
at ten (end of term ) 

Sir William Biowne’s medal. — Subjects 
for tiie piesent year : — 

For the Latin ode, 

31 <iria Scotorum Jiegtna, 

Fur the I'pigrains, 

''F-Trai^EP 

Person prize. — The passage fixed upon 
for the pre'icnt year is — Shakespeare, 
Othello, .ict i. bcenc .3, Othello’s apo- 
logy ; beginning with And till she 
come®, as tin ly as to heaven.” And end- 
ing itli, “ Here comes the laily, let her 
witiu‘.ss it.*’ The metre to be tragicum 
iuriibiciirn triinetriini acntalecticiini. 

The following gentlemen w'crc oidaiued 
ut Bnckdcii, on Sunday, the 31st ult. by 
the lord bishop of Lincoln. 

Draco K s. — Wm. Peel, B.A. Brase- 
nose colleec ; J. B- Cartwright, B.A. 
Queen’s college ; Clias. T. Gladwin, S.C.L. 
Jisiis college; and T. Pearse, B.A. St. 
Johius college. 

Pnii-STs — R. Burnaby, B.A. Queen’s 
college, Win. W,ird, B.A. Queen's col- 
lege ; E. G. Smith, B.A. Cams college ; 
and J. B. Smitli, curate of Grectliam, IJn- 
coliishirc. 

January' l.y. — On Saturday the following 
gentlemen, B.A. of Pcmbioke-hall, were 
elected fellows of that soc'iety Messib, 
Geo. Attwood, Geo. Tinner, and Chas. 
Evans. 

This morning, at eight o'clock, upwards 
of J70 undergraduates of this university, 
conducted by the fatheis of their respec- 
tive colleges, entered the senate-house, to 
undergo exaniinatimi for the degree of 
B.A. for wliicli they will be presented on 
Saturday next. 

* January 22.— Tlic following is a correct 
list of the honours conferred on Saturday 
last, in this umvc»ity. 
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Moderators. — Geo. Peacock, M.A. 
Trinity college ; Temple Chevalier, M.A. 
Pembroke halt. 

Wranui,£R 8. — Ds. Atkinson, Trinity 
college ; Melville, St. John’s college ; 
Kawlinson, Trinity college ; Cautis, 
Christ college ; Cai r, John's college ; Ol- 
livant, Trinity college j Tylecote, Trinity 
college ; Spencer, John’s college ; Man- 
dell, John's college; Power, Clare 
hall ; Fennell, Queen's college ; Talbot, 
Trinity college ; Green, Jesus college ; 
llaitlett, John's college, a'q. ; Rose, 
John's college, ivii.; Perry, Jesus college ; 
Monk, Trinitj. college , Hiihbcrsty, Queen’s 
college; Ke>, Trinity college; Hulines, 
Rene’t college. 

Sfmoji Optimes.— 13s. Piatt, Trinity 
college; Blake, Beiie’t college ; Janies, 
John's college; Fawcett, Claic hall; 
Barlow, Trinity hall ; Kiiidersley, Tiimty 
college ; Beevor, Bene’t college ; PraeJ, 
JohnV college ; Amliews, Einaiiacl col- 
lege; Fauquier, Pembroke ball ; Wil- 
son, John's college; Cliciry, Claic hall; 
Veasey, Peter bouse ; Jolley, Jesus col- 
lege ; Fisbci, Catherine ball; Graves, Tri- 
nity college : Chapman, John's college. 

Junior Optiwes. — D s. Seeker, John's 
college ; Wilson, Emaiincl college ^ Bar- 
ker, Clare hall; Cicecl, Bene't college; 
Simpson, John’s college ; Trollope, Pem- 
broke hall; Bagshawf, Trinity college; 
Atkinson, Sidney college ; Arnold, Trinity 
college ; Dobson. Pembroke hull ; Kcn- 
naway. Trinity college; Mew by, John's 
college ; Husband, Magdalen college. 


Married, at St. George's, Hanovci- 
sqiiare, tlic rev. Dr. Bond, of Eamhctli, to 
Mary Ann, relict of the late John Olney 
Becklcy, esq. of Wickliani. 

The rev. Frederick Sullivan, third son 
of the laic Sir R. J. Snllivaii, hart, of 
Thames Ditton, to Arabella Jane Wilmot, 
only daughter of the late F. H. Wilmot, 
esq. of Fariiboroiigh, Hants, and of the 
right bon. lady Dacre. 

Died, at his house, Pimlico, aged 85, 
the rev. David Love. 

Died, at Axminster, the rev. C. Buck- 
land, rector of Templeton and Trusham 
Devon, and of West Chelborough, Dorset. 

Died, the Rev. Thos. Wm. Barlow, pre- 
bendary of Bristol, and rector of IJalber- 
ton, in Devon. 

Essex. — His majesty has been pleased 
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to give lOOo/. as a donation towards build- 
ing Harwich church. 

Birtli, at Mark hall, the lady of tip rev. 
Joseph Arkwright, of a daughter. ' 

Leicestershire. — Died, at Newton 
Burgaland, the rev. Wm. Lufford, aged 68. 

Northamptonshire. — Died, the kv. 
T. Watts, vicar of St. Sepulchre, in this 
county, and of Preston Deanery, in the 
same. 

NoTTiKGHAMbUiiir. — Died, in the 7 1st 
year of liis age, tlie rev. John Thos. Jor- 
dan, B.D. rector of Hicklmg, in this 
county, and of Birchliolt, Kent, and for- 
inerly fellow and tutor ot Queen's college, 
Cambridge. 

Warwickshire. — Died, at his fathers 
house, at Harhorne, near Birmingiiuni, 
Willidiii John Smith, esq. B.A. scholar of 
St. John's college, Cambridge. 

Wii/isiiiRi. — Died, at Overton, (lie 
rev. Arthur Evans. 

Died, at Bibliopstrow, ill the 2 Itli >car 
of Ili^ age, the rev. Edward Alontagnc, 
youngest son of adiniial sir Geoige Mon- 
tague, G.C.B. ^ 

VoRKSiiiRE. — Died, the icv. Gcoige 
HoldLMi, LL.D. ill •the 6‘Uli year of his 
age. He had been forty years master of 
the free grammar school at Horton, near 
Settle. 

Died, at Lastingliam, near Kirkby- 
Moor-Side, in the 70tli year of his age,, the 
lev. Richard May man, forty-five years re- 
sident curate of Lastingliam. 

Died, the rev. Richard Smith, A.M. 
rector of Marston, in this county, and 
chaplain to the right hon. lord Catlicart. 

WALKS. 

Married, the rev. J. T. Griftitli, nf T^u- 
saiior, to Miss Llewcllin, of Welsh St. 
Donats. 

Died, at Dan y coed, Cardigaiisliire, the 
rev. P. J\laiiricc,imicliand justly esteemed. 

IRELAND. 

His grace tlie archbishop of Cashel, has 
appointed the rev. John Jcbh, rector of 
Abington, to the archdeaconry, void by 
the lamented death of the rev. Garrett 
Wall. His grace has also appointed the 
ICV. Mr. Jellet reader at the cathedral of 
Cashel, to the rectory of Pallis Green, 
void by the same. 

The rev. William Maiinsell is appointed 
curate of the united parishes of Kilquaine 
and St. Patrick, in the diocese of Lime- 
rick, in the room of the rev. John Morgan, 
appointed rector of Mill street. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Thirty-six Evening Prayers, by a Lady, Permission, to the Rev. Archdeacon 
a» used in her own Family, inscribed, with Nares. 5s. 
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A Sermon, preached in the Chapel at 
Lambeth, on Sunday, November 12, 1820, 
at the I (Consecration of tlic Rif^ht Rev. 
William Carey, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. By tlie Rev. Edmund Good- 
enough, D.l). Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Head Master of Westminster 
School. 

An Illustration of the Liturgy of the 
Cliiirrli of England, as to its daily Ser- 
vice, including a particular Exposition of 
the Lord's JPrayer, the Apostle's, and 
Athana&ian Creeds, shewing the scriptural 
Foundation of the Established Service ; its 


Conformity to the Practice of the Primi- 
tive (Church ; and the Dcviatioiis from 
both, in the Varieties of Modern Worship: 
with an Appendix, historical, critical, and 
practical. By the Kcv. T. Priien, (.Pirate 
of Dnrslcy, Gloucestershire. sj vols. 
Royal 8vo. 11. 14s. 

An Aifcctionate Address to those Dis- 
senters from the Communion of the 
Church of England, who agree with her 
in the leading Doctrines of Christianity. 
By Saninel Wix, A.M. F.R. and y\.S. 
Vicar of St. Baitholoincw the Less, Lon- 
don. 6d. or 6s. per Dozen. 


LITEKA U Y INTELLIGENCE. 


The Theological Works of the famous 
Di, James Aniiiiiius, now first translated 
into English, from tlic original Latin, with 
an Account of his Life, by Biaiidt, will 
shortly uppear, iii thice thick octavo 
vol nines. 

In the course of next iiioiith \\ill he 
publi.shcd a new cd/tion, m avo. of FliMiry'^ 
Manners and Ciistom<t of the ancient Is- 
raelites, with coiisidciahlc Additions, and 
an interesting Life of the Author, by A<]atii 
Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. 

A new Edition of Thucydides, by Pro- 


fessor Tinmaiiiiel Bekker, of Berlin, is in a 
state of preparation, Tiie text will be 
materially iiiipioved by mean^ of Manu- 
scripts not hitherto collated. A proper 
Selection of Notes will be arlded. To be 
printed at Oxford. 

Matthias's Edition of Euripiih*s is re- 
piiiitiiigat Oxford. Tim two first Volumes 
containing the Text, will be published in a 
few weeks. 

Meipoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Williain Pitt, by Bishop Tomline, has 
been announced for publication. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT 


The attention of the public, during the 
last inoritli, has been directed, almost ex- 
cinsively, to the opening of the session of 
Pailiaiiient ; and the interest which the 
subjects to be submitted to it, were natu- 
rally calculated to exe.ite, has hecii sharp- 
ened by the state of uneertainly in wdiieii 
all pArtics were kept. By the decision of 
the House of Commons respecting tlic 
omission of the Queen's name in the Litnr- 
gy, the period of uncertainty is closed, and 
it seems no longer impracticable to take a 
calm review of the whole subject. 

The immediate question submitted to 
the House of Commons by Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton, was the inexpediency of 
that omission ; the most important part of 
the debate was confined to its legality, and 
the avowed object of the mover was to 
obtain its repeal. Tlie tliree questions are 
in reality quite distinct. The order in 
Gonncil might be legal and yet be inex- 
pedient; or it might be inexpedient, and 
nevertheless irrevocable. • The legality of 
the proceeding bus been plausibly attacked 
and defended; and both parties onght to 
« admit that their opponents have a debate- 
able case. The result must depend hpon 
the interpretation of a clause in the Act 


of Uniformity, which has certainly been 
inteiprcted hitherto with considerable la- 
titude ; and upon which, if a stricter con- 
struction ought propel ly to be employed, u 
court of judicature might be required to 
dccule. Foi every elergyni'aii is liable to 
a coiiimoii information for not adhering to 
the provisions of the Art of Uniformity, 
and if the omi>!>ion of the Queen's name be 
a breach of those provisions, to plead the 
order in eoimeii will be no valid de- 
fence. The legality of the order, might 
be brought before the Judges ; and tliere- 
fbre no direct decision of the House of 
Commons was demanded ; an indiiect de- 
cision was rejected by a large majority ; 
and it may ba presumed, that if a motion 
should be made for restoring her Majesty's 
name to the Liturgy, the majority against 
that proposition will be greater rather 
than less. As ministers have declared that 
they meditate no further proceedings 
against the Queen, and that they are ready 
to propose a liberal parliamentary allow- 
ance, it is probable that the termination of 
tlie whole subject is at hand. 

■ It may seem paradoxical to predict that 
this coiintiy will derive credit from events 
that have been so generally and so justly 
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deplored, and it is feared that no solhl sa- 
tistketiou will result from a decision which 
is not 'palatable to either of our great 
political parties. If the attention be con- 
fined merely to the pa^-'snig moment, botli 
these assertions are coricet ; for tlic coun- 
try is not honoured by the scenes which 
we have witnessed, and the ferment that 
lias been excited will cake some time to 
subside. But what judgment will the 
future historian proiioiiiire upon Parlia- 
ment for its cniiclurt at this trying season ? 
Will he not say, that in leality the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties was rejected because 
the king had long lived in a state of sepa- 
ration fiom the queen; and that the queen 
was refused the public hoiiour.*^ of her 
rank because she had not cleared herself 
of the chaiges which were brought against 
her? Is not this the real issue at which 
wc arc about to arrive ; and is it not wor- 
thy of the senate of a fice and enlightened 
nation? linniorality, even in the higliest 
rank, is openly or tacitly censured ; it is 
piovcd that theie aic limits to the powci* 
and influence of the ciown; and the mad- 
ness of the people has been withstood. 
Parliament may be regarded as the arbi- 
trator between two contending parlies iti 
the State; and there is no reason fer ques- 
tioning the substantial wisdom of the 
decision. It is probable that there 
never was a subject on whicdi this country 
was more equally divided ; and a conclusion 
which would have given a complete tii- 
umph to cither party, might have perpe- 
tuated and widened the separation. At 
present neither side lias been wiiolly suc- 
cessful ; they ** both are right, ami botli 
arc wrong.*' Thoie is room for mutual 
rcciiminatioii, if they arc determined to 
quarrel : there is no room for vain glori- 
ous demonstrations of tnumpb, or tor the 
sliame and soreness of defeat. 

The amount of the public revenue for 
the year that ended the fifth of January, 
1831, is greater than had been previously 
expected) exceeding tliat of the foregoing 
year by nearly two millions and a halS 
The depressed state of tlie agricultural 
and mercantile interests is admitted on 
every hand ; and it also seems evident 
that no immediate relief can be atforded. 
Other nations are labonring under similar 
difficulties. In America more especially, 
Bie recent report from the secretary of the 
treasury informs us that the enstoms wliidli 
had yielded 36,088,000 of dollars in 1815, 
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have produced in the late year only 
31,000,(N)0 ; ami that even this is consk- 
derably above the average that my^ be 
calculated npuu in future; 17,()00,0 (m being 
assumed as the miiiiinnin, and ^0,00o,(MK) 
as the maximum, which will annually be 
received during the next four years. It 
appears also that the annual expenditure 
of the United States upon the coinpnted 
average of the last, the present, and the 
four succeeding yeais, will exceed the iiii- 
nual income by about :3,ot)U,0(K) dollars, 
or one seventh part of the whole income ; 
and it is proposed to provide for the defi- 
ciency by loans. These facts suffice to 
piuve that the cause of oiir picseiit dilli- 
cnltics ib not to be fouiul in the pros>iire 
of taxes, but in the contraction of ti adc. 

With respect to our continental rela- 
tiono, the speeches both of the King and 
his ministers contain the most satisfactory 
assurances that this country is no parly to 
any hostile proceedings against Nfapics, 
and that theic is every pro'*pect of fin* 
continuance of peace. It still leniaiiis un- 
certain whether that peace will be gene- 
ral, but appearances are less wailike than 
they have lately been. The gi oiind upon 
which Austria justifies her inteifcreiice in 
till! atfairs of Naples, is tliut the* Neapolitan 
revolution lias been biouglit aliont by n 
set of men, who regard the union and in- 
dependence of Italy as the iiltiiudle object 
of their labours; and wbofor tiii^ pin pose 
are conspiring against the Aiist'.ian uiitho-, 
lity in Tuscany. The validity of this de- 
fence depends cut irely upon the truth ot 
tlic statements that it contains , and there 
are few, if any peisons, in this cuiiiitiy, 
who can be prepaictl to decide the ques- 
tion. If the Neapolitan (!:iibonaii aie 
really in alliance with any of llie cunperoi's 
disatieptcd subjects in Italy, liis right of 
iiiteiference rests upon a vciy ditreiciit 
groiiml, from jvhat are conmionly called 
the principles of the Holy Alliance 1 and 
he certainly may require the Neapolitan 
government to prevent their subjects from 
iiitiigning in his dominions ; and in case 
of their refusal, may consider them as ac- 
cessary to such intrigues. This right is 
plain and undeniable ; but the principle 
will not apply to the Spanish revolution, 
unless it oan be shown that the Spaniards 
are also bent on uniting Italy into one 
kingdom, and liave emissariesat work for the 
promo lion of tlie scheme. We suspect that 
the Sponiards have enougli to do at home. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ZTSXStUati, nPEnON, and Voyageur, .shall appear. 

Pae^fiu and Gmtab, have been received, and are under consideration*. 
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ON the' DK l’RKCIATION OF 
« MAN.” 

It has been sometimes asked, “ wliat 
benefit is obtained b> attributing to 
human nature those degraciing pro- 
perties which are freqiieiitlj ascribed 
t«> it that character of our being 
by which we are represented as 
totally corrupt ; not ouly as having 
a proneiu'ss and a propensity to 
evil, ami being “ very lar gone" or 
removed from righteoiism'ss, but as 
actually sinful by the very natitrc 
which (iod gives us? It is asked, 
what athaiitage. is derived, or ought 
to be expected from such a repre- 
sentation ? 'Fhe answer is. None. 
And if that depravity which really 
docs exist among men greatly, ami 
even universally, be ascribed to a 
wrong cause, and referreil to Ood 
their Maker, which ought to be as- 
cribed wholly to themselves; if 
falsehood be thus promoted, Cod's 
wortnianship be thus vilified, an’d 
himself calumniated, what apology 
can be oflered for so gross and of- 
fensive a mis-statfiment I The no- 
toriety of which, and the indcfcii- 
sibleuess of it, require a^ constant 
watch upon such proceedings, .and 
the frequent exposure ol such in- 
sinuations. The effect, however, 
that arises often Iroiu such a doc- 
trine, to weaken or destroy good 
morals, is a very serious subject of 
apprehension. 

The whole seems to be resolvable 
among those who in the present 
times are the most laborious to in- 
culcate this extreme of statemeut 
* Rkmembkamcer, No. 2T. » 


into one point : namely, the appli- 
cation of a principle in Christianity, 
contended for Ireipiently in error 
and excess ; meaning, Faith alone, 
or at least as greatly superseding 
the etlicaey ol moral compliance # 
.so as that man, being supposed 
essentiallv corrupt, totally deprived 
of all righteousness by his very 
nature, the nature which God has 
given him, may be considered as 
owing t'very thing to Christ ; to the 
annihilation of every pretence of 
inerit„cve.n in the mere sense of com- 
parison, or of what Ood is pleased 
to consider and accept as such 
from his creatures. 

For this purpose, and to produce 
this inference, these vilifying de- 
scriptions of man, by nature, arc 
continually inenleateil. 'The ad- 
mission, however, ol this doelriiie, 
is the veiv thing which all bad men 
rejoice at* They avail th«;msi‘lves of 
it and plead in extcniiatioii of their 
crimes, the authority of their teacli- 
ers ; that we are “ made to sin’ by 
our very frame aud natural con- 
struction ; that sin is coiistitutionsd 
to us ; the very thing to be expected 
from us. And if to this, any Cal- 
vinistic notions of Election aim 
Predestination happen to be added, 
which have been sometimes wit- 
nessed, to what an extent of evil 
minds so deluded may be earned, it 
is painful to contemplate. 

• Is humility of mind, then, the 
thing proposed ? And the abasing 
of all human pretension the object 
sought? True humility and a due 
sense of human infirmity will be 
.S 
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rightly understood by all wise per- 
sons and require no fallacious aid 
or prop to support them. Such doc- 
trines, liowcvcr, do not favour nor 
produce real liiiinility or abasement. 
There is a repugnance in every dis- 
cerning mind even to admit them : and 
if they liave any eflfect at all upon 
religious minds, where there is any 
weakness in them, they produce 
unauthorized, and, tiicrcforc, cruel 
apprcliension ; and in stronger, con- 
tempt an(U)tlence at the in:>iiiuation. 

How much more suitable to the 
interests of truth and of religion, 
would be such delineations of the 
human character, as might animate 
to all good works; might excite a 
warm and earnest aspiration after 
excellence ; might encourage mrii 
to coubidcr the real differences of 
vice iiiul virtue, niul thobo unques- 
tionable disliiictiuiib of mural worth 
which separate the wise aiul good, 
the virtuous and the exallcd, from 
the lowcbt and the bascbt character 
which disgrace mankind ! It is ob- 
served soincw'hcrc by Cicero, “ Na- 
turae cujuslibet bpcciiiieii c\ naturA 
optiniA sumendiim est.” If a 
specimen of any thing is to be ex- 
hibited, it should be taken from the 
best instances of its kind.*' But 
the looking for specimens of human 
nature among the worst examples, 
is no more just, than it w'ould be 
•* to take the estimate of morality 
in any country, from the exceptions 
to it in jails, or to look among the 
sick in hospitals for the criterion 
of health." Do we, in judging of 
a frujttree, take our notions from 
the worst and most blighted instan- 
ces of its production 2 What a 
miserable disposition then is that 
which leitds men to describe human 
nature as essentially and totally de- 
praved ; a ** mere mass of corriip. 
tioii,’* because there may be, and 
are, many very worthless charac- 
tern to be met with ; much real de- 
pravity and vice, in single instan- 
jcchI Why not look also to the 
blighter side } to the virtuous, and 


to' the resplendent excellence of 
many individuals ; the noble and 
the encouraging examples Mif all 
sorts of goodness, charity, benevo- 
lence, holiness, (even allowing for 
human intirmity) which are conti- 
nually to be met with? why not justly 
appreciate the meritorious claims of 
approbation in the silent, unob- 
trusive, instances of niqdcst worth, 
known however to God, and ac- 
cepted by him : those characters 
by which the depravity of others 
may be in some degree redeemed, 
and a blessing brought upon the in- 
terests of a people for the sake of 
the righteous that may be found 
therein. 

We speak now only to the pos- 
sibility of such, which cannot be 
denied, and therefore to the pro- 
priety of not keeping out of siglit 
that possilnlity, when we are speak- 
ing of the human character, and of 
tlmt degree of excellence, to which 
it*is capable of being raised; be- 
cause representations to the con- 
trary have a direct mischievous ef- 
fect ; to discourage human eftbrt, 
and to depreciate human estimation. 

The statement might, indeed, be 
givei\|iDUch the other way, and no 
trut^*oi* scriptural assertion be 
violated ; if strong prejudice, or 
adherence to expressions often not 
much looked into, stood not in the 
way of such a conclusion. „Thc 
terms of Scripture may be generally 
true, that there is ** no man who 
doth not offend and that no per- 
son (but our Saviour) ever was on 
earth who sinned not. But still, 
God be thanked, this is not neces- 
sarily an universal truth, and in 
every sense, even respecting the 
same individual, true, at all periods 
of his existence ; though it may be 
true of human nature collectively. 
And coijsidoriiig sin” as a word 
capable of degree, which it clearly 
is, there are many, wc may well 
hope and believe, of whom it may 
be truly said that they do not sin ; 
even as St. John says, (1 John iii. 
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9.) ** they cannot siii.*’ It being 
tlieir|ntention, wish, and aim, con- 
stantly to go right, their very sin- 
cerity nicikea them, tor all religious 
purposes of safety to themselves in 
Ciod’s sight, and for Christ's sake, 
not to go wrong ; and if we may 
not rely on this, we may as well 
give up at once all scriptural appeal 
upon the :»ul»joct. At all events we 
have an Apostle with us. Such 
persons may, indeed, have their 
negligences and ignorances,*’ their 
iidiniiitirs and surprizes, but these 
are not the things which constitute 
the word siu,** properly, and to 
be feared as such. Moreover, the 
very promise and assurance of the 
Holy Spirit; the iiidiience of the 
divine agency in tlicir hratts, though 
secret, real ; ever improving their 
moral charact/u* ; coniniiinicatiiig 
new and iiicrcasing shengtli; puri- 
fying their ( hough fs and aiding their 
religious efforts ; all these give ati^ as- 
surance of so great a perfection in 
the hiiinaii character, as a iiuittcr 
possible, and probable, upon such 
authority, (^without referring to mi- 
racles) tliat to lose sight of this, is 
in reality to judge but by halves, ami 
very iiii perfectly, of the character of 
man, as b\ reason, revelation, ImK 
discipline, and the divine influence, 
it may be accomplished. And who 
shall say, that experience <locs not 
justify this coiiclusiuii ? that he so 
well knows “ what spirit he is 
as that he can declare to what de- 
gree of excellence our s])irits may 
not be raised by due cultivation? 
Witness the degree of self-coiitroiil 
in righteousness, of religious self, 
dominion, superiority to sense, and 
to all the powerful attractions of 
vicious habits, of which examples 
might be afforded in every age of 
Christianity ; (and even Heathenism 
could produce some) and witness the 
abundant instances which might be 
adduced among ourselves in com- 
mon life, and in every rank, of 
steady, virtuous deportment, in 
both sexes, in all orders an^i pro- 
fessions ; where the whole of \\(q is 
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but one effort at holiness ; shining 
examples of ail that is good, amiable, 
and praiseworthy.througb tl^e various 
gradations of human iiitiin*ourse. 
And is it wise, safe, c1efcn.<siblc on 
any grounds, to rob such 6f their 
coiilideiicf, to damp their ardour, 
by discouraging intimations as to 
the efficacy of a holy life ; in -de- 
ference to any fallacious represen- 
tations concerning faith alone, or 
any other insinuations by which a 
doubt may be created, whether 
they w'bo l»y Cxod’s assistance have 
** plfmt(‘oiisly brought forth the fruit 
of good works, shall of God be 
plcntcously rew'iirdcd.” The ten- 
dciicv of the tinu's is unduly Solifi- 
diun. ]>iit it is our duty to take 
care that iitii\crsai truth he not sa- 
crificed to partial opinion; the 
w'oikiiiaiisliip of (iod not vilified; 
the image of onr Maker ho still re- 
r(»giiized in man ; and that nothing 
be so )>lcH(led for in Siiipture, as 
that the moral linv of the four Gos- 
jK*ls may be MipcTscdeil by any sup 
posed authority of tlie I'^jiistlcs. 

N. U. 


7/if Tt'slhnouy borne by distin- 
guished Laymui to onr hordes 
Divinity. 

Among the various means b\ which 
thi* sidveigaiics of the faith have en- 
deavoured to cast a shade ol suspi- 
cion over it, and to prejudice man- 
kind against its reception, one of too 
ancient ilate not to ha\c been iio- 
ticed before, and too reconlly em- 
ployed not to call for observation 
again, is an attempt to bring all 
mysteries into disrepute, by refer- 
ring them to the ignorance, or reve- 
ries, or interested designs of tlie 
• priests who taught them. If all the 
tenets of a religion (it is said) were 
as clear and palpable as that * God 
will reward the good,' the most un- 
lettered hind would stand upon the 
same footing, in point of theological 
lore, with the deepest schoolman, 
s 2 
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It is by throwing; tlio |>sU of inysti- 
cisii) over the doctiincs tliey pro- 
mulgate, and by wrapping their ob- 
ject of fiSith ill a veil too closely and 
thickly woven for vulgar eyes to 
penetrate, that tlie priests of the 
temple suect*ed in imposing upon 
their too crG4iiilous brethren, absur- 
dities the most gross, and of encir- 
cling' themselves with a magic ring 
of reverence and awe, the holy charm 
of which W'ould immediately be dis- 
solved by idaiii trutli, and cfiniiiioii 
sense. This we are assured to have 
been uniformly the case among every 
people, uiul. under c\ery form of 
religious worship ; among those upon 
whom revelation had beamed, no 
less than with those who had never 
bowed the knee lo the (lod of Israel. 
Wc are taught hy a modern (Uiris- 
tian writer (as hr professes himself 
to be), * that religion has no myste- 
ries, unless we make timin (or our- 
selves.’ And it is no new <ievice 
among coiitrovcrNialissts of his* reli- 
gions creed, to compare the absur- 
dities of the Romish Tiaiisiibstantia- 
tion w'ith the eatholie doctrine of 
the ever-ble^scd Trinity. This e\ an- 
gelical truth, which bids us, when- 
ever we conteniplate it, lift up onr 
hearts to heaven in gratitude for its 
revelation, wc are told, was origi- 
nally invented, and is still preserved 
from oblivion, by the same spirit of 
mysticism. It is the interest of the 
priesthood to uphold at least, now, 
what they found already invented 
and established ; and thoiic;h, as sen- 
sible men, they cannot but be alive 
to its absurdity, W'hatever seiitiiiieiits 
they really entertain, they have loo 
much worldly wisdom to express 
them. We are again and again re- 
minded, that the Divinity of our 
Saviour is a doctrine of the clergy ; 
that liberal minds which have not 
been contracted. and debased by the 
nhackles of school divinity, must re- 
ject the worship of Jesus as the 
sacrifice of fools ; and that however 
swollen may be the ranks of its 
champions among consecrated di- 
viaesi the wisest and best of the 


laity will always tie found marshallwl 
among the advocates of iiaso|Jiisti- 
cated truth.*’ 

Now when we consnlcr that in no 
branch of lvnowle{lgc is it more true 
than ill theology, that a ‘ little learn- 
ing is a diiiigeroiis thing,’ it wouW 
be matter of surprise indeed, if 
many w’cre iiftt found to espoin»c 
that* cause, whose argn;neiiis are 
more daz/ling than solhl, and all 
present themselves on the suriace. 
When too we rellect, that heliet in 
the mystery of our re<lemptioii, re- 
quires a greater share of hiimilily 
than is nsnally found in a mind that 
has hastily acquired a sniatlering ot 
shinvy learning, but has not reached 
that depth ol science at which his 
own knowledge convinces him ol his 
ow'ii igiioraneo, we inii'^t expect lo 
fnnl (c'specially in ll^ese days, when 
all drink more or less deeply ol I he 
fountain of iiistAiclion), many win* 
have gone far enough to cherish u 
hope of signali/ing Iheinselves, by 
exposing vulgar eirois, but haw 
sti»pped imicb .short of that piiint, 
when they would perceive that the 
error liatl lurked in their own mind. 
I’lie dissent of men like these will 
not be a» dust in the bahinee againsi 
the credit of a religitni.s tenet. 1 am 
aware, that some laymen ol ackiioiy- 
*edged ability have not believed this 
doilriiie; but a ii'onieiirs reflection 
will remind ns, that they havealiMost 
all been wholly uiibclieverb. it i> 
not that tlu^ ha\e iceeived the 
Rible as the word of Clod, and pro- 
nounced Christ’s Divinity not to be 
found there; but they have rejected 
revelation allogcther. 'rheir con- 
duct is, at least, in this point consis- 
tent. With them however we have 
nothing to do at present ; our argu- 
luent is solely with those who ac- 
knowledge the Testament ns the 
record which Ood gave of his son 
Jesus. And whilst we do not feel 
the weight of dDy objection to onr 
faith’, from the opposition of philo- 
sophy, falsely so called; we cannot 
but hail with comfort and gratitude 
the testimony borne to its most ex- 
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alteil doctrines^ by men whose ta- 
l^iits^iid aitaiiinieiiiB have reflected 
liotioir upon the human race ; and 
who at the same time have never 
entered upon the sacred office of the 
prichlliood. Men who have seen 
(jlod in his works, and believed bis 
word/' Men whose profound ac- 
qiiuintaiiee with the very depths of 
liiinisiii lenrtiiiiir, made them not 
ashamed oY seeking in the Bible tor 
heaveiil\ truths. Meu who professed, 
“ Thy ereatiircs have been my books, 
O (lud, but thy Scriptures much 
iiKue; 1 have sought thee in the 
courts, fields, and gardens, but 1 
have found thee in thy temple*.'' 

These reflections have induced me 
to oiler in iiiy present, and the fol- 
lowing letter to the Christian lle- 
ineiubraiicer, some testimonies borne 
to the Divinity of our Lord, and the 
iloetriiK^ of thi^ Holy Trinity, by 
celebrated htymeii Among our conn- 
Irynioii : conceiving that no ajiology 
is needed for the internqdion in Ihe 
order of time, to which the insertion 
of them in this stage of our argu- 
lueiit may lead f. 

The lirst witness of this class, 
whom we purpose citing, is Kobert 
Nelson, w hose truly, pious and Chris- 
tiiiii work upon the festivals and 
fasts of onr church, conveys, 
perhaps, no small addition to the 
pleasure and advantage of the 
rea<|er, from the eoiisideration, that 
it is tlie work of a polished gentle- 
man, and of one too .who never en- 
tered into holy orders# He is one 
of that host of witnesses, who prove 
the injustice of those men, 'wlio 
would represent our religion as a 
morose and narrow spirited institu- 
tion, suited only Tor hermits and 
recluses. His c^ternal endowments 

Lord Bacon. 

t Pcrliaps it might be well to mention 
here, that though the writer of these letters 
in desirous of tracing up to tb^ days of 
Christ's ministry on earth, the catliolic be- 
lief of his full Divinity, he shall not feel 
himself bound strictly to observe the order 
^ of time, if circumstances seem to recom- 
ttcad a deviatioaTrom it. * 


of nature and fortune, which were 
great, made his virtue and piety the 
more amiable and captivating, and 
his moral and religious Excellence 
stampt a real value upon those orna- 
ments, which without it have no 
intrinsic worth. But to proceed. In 
his second collect for St. Stephen's 
day, he teaches us to pray 4^:0 our 
Lord in the true spirit of Christian 
love; the prayer, though excellent 
throughout, may he too long for 
insertion, wc will content ourselves 
with its opening and concluding 
words. 

Teach me, O blessed Jesus, to 
lay aside all angry and revengeful 
thoughts against my bitterest ene- 
mies, because tluui requirest it, and 
liasl shewn me the way by thine ow'ii 
perfect example," &c, — “ And do 
tiiou, O blessed Jesus, forgive them, 
and recover them to u riglit sense of 
things, and make them ready to be 
reconciled, that I being enabled by 
tby gVuce to tread in the steps of 
thy tirst martyr, St. Stephen, may 
receive tliat pardon from thee, 
which 1 readily grant to them, and 
without which I am undone to all 
ctcriiitv. (iraiil this, O Lord Jesus, 
to whom with the Fatlier and the 
Holy Ghost be all honour and glory 
world without cud. Aiiieii.” 

Were a person desired to miige 
through a beaiiliful garden, full of 
every flower that was pleasant to 
the eye, and every tree good for 
food, and to select a certain limited 
number only of speeiiiieiis of the 
produce of the soil and climate, his 
difficulty would resemble ours, when 
out of the abundant store of pious 
reflections and primitive prayfcrs of 
this pillar of our church, vve are to 
content ourselves with a few only of 
the proofs of liis faith in our Sa- 
viour’s Divinity, and, in the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. Wc will re- 
frain from many that invite our 
transcription, and make only one 
more reference. His coiicludiog 
prayer, for Trinity Sunday, coiitaina 
these sentences. 

Glory be to thee, ,0 God tkr 
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Father, for making man after tliiiic 
own image, ^c. 

•• Glo|[y be to thee, O God the 
Son, for undertaking the work of 
inaii’s redemption, &c. 

*• Glory be to thee, O God the 
Holy Ghost, for those miraculous 
gifts and graces thou didst bestow 
upon Ibine Apostles ; and for those 
ordinary gifts, whereby sincere Chris- 
tians in all ages are enabled to work 
out their salvation, drc. 

Blessing and honour, thanks- 
giving and praise, more than 1 can 
utter, more than 1 can conceive, be 
given unto thee most a<iorablc Tri- 
nity, Father, Sou, and Holy Ghost, 
by all angels, all men, all creatures, 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The excellent book of this excel- 
lent Christian is in every one's hands ; 
and whilst the above quotations, as 
proofs and testimonies of his faith, 
are as fully conclusive as t hough we 
multiplied them tenfold, we cannot 
too strongly recoinrachd the work, 
not only for pcnisal, and to gain cor- 
rect views on almost every subject 
of Christian interest, but as supply- 
ing a great variety of primitive and 
unobjectionable forms of prayer. If 
a greater number of proofs were 
needed, the enquirer will examine 
without disappointment, the praters 
for Christmas Day, Ascension Day, 
Good Friday, &c. &c. In my next 
letter, I purpose examining the faith 
of Lord Chancellor Bacon, and Chief 
Justice Hale. 

T. 

Oxford. 

ON THE LITUUGY. , 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

There are a few subjects brought 
forward in some late numbers of 
the Remembrancer, on which 1 have 
not yet seen any remarks. If the 
following observations are worthy of 
a place in your publication, they 
are, jn the absence of better, at 
your service. 


In the number for July last, 
there is a letter relating to the Brayer 
before the Sermon. Your Corre- 
spondent regrets that the Prayer 
prescribed for this purpose by the 
Canon, has fallen into disuse. This 
form well deserves all the commen- 
dation which he bestows upon it. 
It is, as lie observes, an ** impres- 
sive abridgment of tlie^ Litany 
but this, if what 1 am about to ad- 
vance is correct, sqipears a siiih- 
cient reason for its disconiiiiuance, 
according to the present ii:>age of 
the Church. 

There is reason, and as some 
think, authority, for supposing, that 
the Communion Service in which 
the Sermon is enjoined, was origi- 
nally a distinct and separate service 
from the Morning Prayer, in whicii 
the Litany is inelnded : and that it 
was perfortiiecl at aVliilcrent time of 
the day. Ciisb^m, however, has 
throw'll them together; and, under 
theke circumstances, the use of the 
Prayer, set forth in the Canon, 
might be considered as savouring 
too luiirh of \ain repetition. Thu 
sermons before our Universities arc 
not preceded by the Prayers : the 
students having previously attended 
the service of the Ciiapels in their 
respective colleges, perhaps sonic 
hours before ; the objection, which 
has been mciilioned, is not, there- 
fore, applicable in this case. . In 
the other cases stated by your cor- 
respondent, the Prayer in question 
is only used, as he observes, on 
public occasions, when some per- 
sonage is present in his ollieial ca- 
pacity. Even ill our Cathedrals, it 
is probably not used in the abseiiee 
of the Bishop. The precise time 
when it began to grow into disuse, 

1 do not pretend to determine ; but 
there seems good reason to con- 
clude, that the practice bad some 
connexion with such considerations 
as have been now stated. The 
adoption of some Collect calling for 
a blessing on the instruction about 
to be given, seems, on common oc-> , 
casidns, and accoiding to the pre- 
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sent order of the Service, much more 
appropriate : at tlie same time, it is 
clesiraoie that the ** solemn and af- 
fecting recognition'’ of the departed 
saints should be always introduced 
both for the ** joy and comfort it is 
calculated to afford/* and also for 
the encouragement it holds out to 
others to “ follow their good ex- 
amples/' ^ 

111 the number of your publication 
for September, a correspondent asks 
for the authority which allows a 
young person, not" in holy orders, to 
read the Lessons of the Church. 
The authority for this if may be 
dilliciilt to find, further than the 
instances stated by himself. I am 
far lVt»m wishing to appear an ad- 
vocate for any innovations, but I 
beg leave to submit to your coiisi- 
ileralioii some circumstances under 
which such an* iiidiilgence might 
reasonably be grantevl. AVIien a 
Clergyman is instituted to a small 
living, and tiiids that only one !?er- 
moii has been usual on the Sunday, 
he may think it desiralile to add 
another ; now such a help as that 
we are now speaking of, would 
enable him to carry his wishes into 
cxcciitioii wilhour burthening him- 
self further, if his boilily strength 
would not fillow him to undertake 
the whole himself. Again ; there 
may be iiieumbents of small livings, 
who, from a bad state of health re- 
quire assistance in the performance 
of their duty. The only rebel with- 
in their reach is the employment of 
a Curate, and the amount of his 
stipend, perhaps one fourth of the 
income of the whole living, can ill 
be spared from a family. The 
character of the Clergy of the 
Church of England, in the perform- 
ance of their professional duties, will 
not allow me to imagine that any of 
them would wish to adopt the prac- 
tice spoken of, but in cases ot strict 
necessity, such as 1 have supposed : 
at the same time, it is a most impe- 
rative <luty upon all who arc con- 
^ ceriicd in it, to use every precaution 
that the conscqueacc apprchAidcd 


by your correspondent may be 
avoided, and to see that it be 
carried into effect in such manner 
as not to derogate from the re- 
verence due to the Scriptures.” 

Ill the same number with the last 
mentioned, is a letter on commen- 
cing divine service with singing. 
If all singing were confined to praise 
or thanksgiving, the impropriety 
pointed out by the writer could not 
be denied : but is it not possible to 
select some portions of "the Psalms 
containing encouragements to public 
worship, or reminding us of the 
duties we have to perform w’hen wc 
thus assemble and meet together, 
adiiiotiishing us how we may best 
perform those duties, or begging a 
blessing on the service upon which 
wo arc about to enter. The “ Veni 
Creator” seems expressly adapted 
and intended for this purpose : and 
the Psalms will furnish a variety of 
portions of a similar tendency. In 
Churches which have an organ, the 
approach of the Minister to the 
reading desk is generally announced 
by this iiistrument ; in small 
Churches, where there is no organ, 
singing is the only substitute : and 
when it is made, as under the above 
mentioned regulations it would be, 
an introduction to the service, and 
not as it necessarily is, when it oc- 
curs afterwards, a constituent part 
of it, the impropriety noticed by 
your correspondent, would, I con- 
ceive, be done away. 

npEnnN. 


SWEDEN BORGIAXS. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

The Monthly Register of your Num- 
ber for November last, contained a 
notice of the erection of a marble 
tablet in St. John's Church, Man- 
chester, to commemorate the fiftieth 
year of the incumbency of the rec- 
tor. A paper has been circulated 
in Manchester, giving an account 
similar in substance to that which 
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hfts appeared in your publication: 
it also contains a copy of the in« 
scri|)tioii^ and some other remarks, 
which may perhaps be interesting 
to your readers. The following is 
the inscription - 

To commemorate 
the Fiftieth Year of the Ministry 
of tlio Reverend John CLowes, M. t. 
the first and present Rector 
of this Church, 
and to testity their 
affectiunste esteem and veneration 
for the piety, learning, and benevolence 
of their amiable Pastor, 
with feelings of devont gratitude 
to Almighty God, 
who hath hitherto preserved — 
and with tlieir nnited prayers 
that bis good Providence will long cpiitiiiue 
to preserve amongst them, 
so eminent and engaging an example 
of Christian meekness, purity, and love. 
The congregation 
of Saint John's, Manchester, 
erect this Tablet, 
MDCCCXIX. 

The paper, after mentioning^ Mr. 
Clowes* birth and education at Man- 
chester, his being admitted of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and his 
election to a Fellowship in that 
society, which he resigned in coii- 
sequeiice of being presented to the 
rectory of St. John's, concludes 
with the following wonls. '' It is 
well known, from bis writings, that 
at an early period of his ministry, 
he 'became zealously attached to the 
theological writings of the Honour- 
able Emanuel Swedenborg, which 
he publicly maintained against the 
calumnies of tbe Abb6 Buriiel and 
others, especially on the ground of 
the scriptural views which they pre- 
sent of the great Redeemer ; of the 
sanctity and sacred contents of the 
Holy Scriptures ; of the reality of 
a future state of eaiitence ; and of 
that pure order of life and conduct 
which leads to a blessed immor- 
talHy.'' 

It would certainly be gratifying to 
leant from those acqiiaintetl witli 
the subject, how far the visionary 
schemes of the Honourable Emanuel 
Swedenborg, accord with the sober 


doctrines of the Church of England: 
and whether it is necessary, jcspe- 
cially for a minister of that Church, 
to have recourse to his writings for 
a confirmation of the important 
truths which are here said to be 
the “ ground** on which those writ- 
ings have been ** publicly main- 
tained.” 

1 remain. Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

Lancastriensis. 


RANTERS. 

To the Editor of the Rnncmbrancer, 
Sir, 

The following Letter, which refers 
to the proceedings of the Ranters, 
and of other itinerants, in this 
neighbourhood, wa& lately sent by a 
Clergyman in the vicinity of this 
place, to a noble l^>rd high in 
office; but without any idea of 
making it public. However, as I 
conceive it breathes throughout a 
spirit of orthodoxy, loyalty,' and 
Christian unity, which ought by no 
means to remain concealed, he lias 
been prevailed upon to give it up 
for publication, upon the condition 
of your all'ording it an early place 
in the Christian Keiiieiiibraiiccr. 

/. 

Spalding jKov, 2,1 y 1820. 

Most noble and ever-honoured Lord, 
If the humble curate of an ob- 
scure country village may presume 
to break in upon your Lordship’s 
important avocations, 1 would re- 
8|>cctfiilly hope that passing occur- 
rences will be admitted as an excuse 
for my temerity. 

In times when the heralds of dis- 
affection, and emissaries of repub- 
licanism, with revolutionary prin- 
ciples, are traversing the country in 
all directions, ** with good words 
and fair speeches, deceiving the 
hearts of the simple ;** when jim- 
agates and vagabonds arc feeling^ 
the bational pulse, and s^itating the' 
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public mind with impunity; wheii^ 
under the specious pretext of reli- 
gion, t^e peace of society is dis- 
turbed, mobs arc collected, and 
great numbers of the lowest rabble 
concentrated by imposing novelties, 
upon the approach of evening ; 
when the vitals of our excellent 
constitution are mangled through 
the sides of our Established Church ; 
when schisnt, sedition, and blas- 
phemy combine to raise their brazen 
crest, stalking through the kingdom, 
and unfurling their factious bunnem 
in every corner of the island ; when 
the Church is openly assailed hy an 
organized banditti of strolling Me- 
thodists vociferating Ranters, and 
nil that impious train of et OBteras^ 
who, without either the substance 
or form of Christianity, nestle under 
the wings of toleration, and hurl 
detiunce at all constituted autho- 
rities : when tiirhulent'e and uproar, 
are substituted for pure and unde- 
iilcd religion ; when illiterate, eon^ 
tcmptiblc, hut no less forinidablc, 
demagogues, lay their unhallowed 
fangs upon the wordof (jod, selcet- 
iiig insula te<i passages and garbled 
extracts, w'hieli are toi lured into 
meanings ])reeisel) suitable to their 
own pernicious purposes ; when an 
uiidneioiis itinerant bullooii is exhi- 
bited before the gaping multitude 
as the holy Jesus J- ; when the peo- 
ple are loudly called uj>oii to follow' 
a set "of ignorant miscreants^ and 
have religion w'ithout money, and 
without price when the regular 
Clergy are oiienly designated as 
** blind guides, diiiiib dogs,” and 

'' The I inj'-leader of the mob that is 
hrie refciivd to, \^as a person of good 
property in an adjoining palish ; and he is 
considered as head of the Methodihts in 
tliis neighbourhood. 

t Uuniig the s)>eechitiratioH, the leader 
kept walking round the crowd, and work- 
ing himself into different paits of it ; some- 
times vilifying the regular clergy, at others, 
(pointing to a strolling tatterdemalion who 
was mounted on a stool, and haranguing 
the multitude,) bawling out, See, that is 
Jesus! Harli^ that is Jestts who now 
sPeahs! • 

REMKMnUANCKK, No. 27. 


** blind leaders of ilic blind it is 
impossible for stupidity itself to mis- 
understand their meaning ; and it is 
equally impossible for hoiiedt men 
to remain unconcerned spectators of 
such abominable proceedings. Sure- 
ly then, my Lord, it becomes higli 
time to look about us, and see if we 
cannot, by consentaneous exertion, 
suppress an order of things more 
dreadful than Popery« with all its 
imputed horrors. 

1 may be wrong, my Lord ; but, 
from a very long experimental con. 
sidi^ration of the case, it comes not 
within the compass of my abilities 
to separate the kindred ideas of 
schism and sedition, having ever-; 
more found them so intimately 
twisted and interwoven together ; 
and, indeed, common reason con- 
vinces me, that w hoevor is an enemy 
to one part of the government, never 
can be friendly to the whole, 

Rciiig so cdrcumstaiiced, I C40ti- 
c«*ive, it. behoves every true frieud 
of the Stale, with ctcry true son of 
the Churcii, to unite as one man, 
and form a phalanx, impenetrable 
ns a rock of adamant, around our 
sucrisl religion and venerable con- 
Ntifutioii. 

1 am feiiiful, my Lord, of tres- 
)>assing too much upon your valu- 
able tiinq; 1 am fearful of soliciting 
inure I ban may be proper for your 
Lordsliip to grant; but the boleniiiity 
of my ordination vow, the dispen- 
sation which is laid upon me, and, 
aho\o all, the awful responsibility 
which attaches to my situation, 
make me anxious to be correct 1\ 
informed, from high authority, whe- 
ther some eiicctual iiK^thod cannot 
be adopted of preventing entire stran- 
gers from coming into this parish, 
as the dusk of evening approaches, 
being designedly met by people 
froyi neighbouring parishes, parad- 
ing our streets with tuibulence and 
uproar, and when a sufficient rabble 
is collected, coming and placing 
themselves near my door, loading 
me, as an established minister, with 
epithets, putting thcin- 


opprobrious 

T 
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selves in threatenaag attitudes to- 
wards me, uttering direct blasphe- 
mies, proclaiming themselves to be 
the refdrmers of Christian faith and 
Church discipline; and all this, 
under the clamorous pretext of 
being licensed hawkers and pedlars 
of divinity! By this means con- 
triving to hold political meetings, 
tub dio, under the mask of religion ! 
and extracting money from poor 
men's pockets by the sale of insig- 
nificant pamphlets 1 

My Lord, the decided opinion 
which I form of such proceedings 
may be, perhaps, erroneous; but if 
this be Christianity, it is impossible 
for any man to be a reprobate, or 
an infideL If this be not actually 

despising the government,** I am 
yet, though an old man, to learn in 
what the crime consists. If this be 
not inflaming the public mind, and 
inciting insurrection^ 1 think it im- 
possible for men to be traitors. 
And if this be not ** speaking evil 
of dignities,*’ 1 believe it impossible 
for sedition to have a beginning. 

My Lord, the conscientious dis- 
charge of my clerical duties here, 
for nearly nineteen years, under 
many bitter persecutions and per- 
sonal insults, has hitherto, by God’s 
blessing, prevented these noisy self- 
sanctified political maraur^ers from 
getting any firm footing iu the pa- 
rish by what they call regular means, 
therefore they have lately had re- 
course to such surreptitious expe- 
dients for the purpose of trying 
their strength, increasing their num- 
bers, publicly organizing their system 
here, and adding this annoyance to 
all the other wickedness existing in 
this place. 

After again soliciting, as far as it 
may be proper for me to solicit, an 
answer ; 1 subscribe myself, most 
noble and ever-honoured Lord, \['ith 
respectful humility, your Lordship’s 
most obedient and most humble 
servant, 


Shpendtartf Curate «/ , 

nvar Spuldtii;ff Lincoln^hit r. 


FUNERAL CLOTQ AT MARGATE. 
To the Editor of ike Remembrancer. 

Sir, f 

I FIND erroneous opinions prevalent 
in so many parts of the country* 
upon the right to the funeral cloth 
suspended in churches, that I am 
persuaded you will prevent much 
litigation, by publishing the parti- 
culars of the Margate r:ase ; which 
1 took pains to collect during a 
recent sojourn iu the Isle of Tliaiiet. 
Qii the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte, the churchwardens of Margate 
directed a mercer to put up mourn- 
ing in the church. When it had 
been there three months, the vicar 
caused it to be removed ; and hav- 
ing given to the clerk and sexton 
the portions which they had been 
accustomed to receive, appropriated 
the remainder to his own us»c. Six 
months afterwards, a demand was 
made on the vicar for the value of 
t^ie cloth. Whether he returned any 
answer I know not ; if he did, it was 
not satisfactory; for the churchwar- 
dens brought an action, and reco- 
vered under the following direction 
of the judge. “ The freehold of 
the church is in the iucumbciit, and 
any mourning placed in it without 
his know ledge would be his of right. 
If his consent is asked, he may makr 
his own terms, because he may re- 
fuse altogether. But in this case, 
it appears he did know that the 
mourning was to be placed in the 
church; and, relying upon general 
custom, made no claim. Therefore, 
as he stated no terms, lie must give 
up the cloth.'* 

Before the action was tried, the 
late Queen died. 'I he rhurch war- 
dens were requested by the parishio- 
ners to put the church in mourning, 
but refused. The vicar caused it to 
be done at bis pwii cx pence. 

The preceding narrative indicates 
an unpleasant misunderstanding be- 
tween the vicar and churchwardens; 
and those persons who are ac- 
quainted only with the newspaper 
report of the trial, arc surprised 
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when I mention the conclusion of 
the business, so honourable to all 
the parties. 

When the tridl had taken place, 
the cliurrhwaidens, by desire of the 
parishioners, presented to the vicar 
the full aiuount of all his law 
charges, witli an assurance, that the 
question hud been tried without 
any feeling of disrespect towards 
him. 

On the death of the late king, the 
name cJiiirehwardens put the church 
in mourning, and left the cloth at 
the sole, disposal cd' the vicar. 

VOY AGEUR. 


LriltTS from Archbishop King and 
ike Earl of Strafford, 

UMin, Svp, 12, 1717. 
May it please your Grace, 

I HAVE sent yoAr Grace a large 
packet in answer to your Graqe^s 
two letters about the Convocation : 
1 have nothing to add, but that I 
have likewise sent a piece of secret 
history with it, to be kept to your- 
self. It is a letrer writ by the Earl 
of Strafford, then U>rd Liciiteiiuiit 
of Ireland, to Archbishop Laud, liy 
which your Cirace will untlorstand a 
great deal of the hiiinoiir of those 
times, of the temper of the Earl of 
Strafford, and how the Convocation 
wa9 managed. 

Will. Dublin. 

• 

The Lord Depuip’s Letter to Arch- 
bishop Laudi referred to in the 
foregoing. 

Dublin Castle, Dee. 16, 1634. 
May it please your Grace, 

Tiiis dispatch hath stuck long in 
iny fingers, yet 1 am before I part 
with it now further emboldened to 
add to your Grace’s trouble, in cer- 
tifying how all hath gone with us in 
Convocation. My pardon for taking 
BO much of your leisure from you, 
will 1 trust be obtained through an 
assurance yon shall not again licai’ 
from me until -after the holyda^s. 


^ III a former letter of mine, I then* 
tioned a way propounded to mj 
Lord Primate how to bring upon 
this Clergy the Articles* of the^ 
Church of England and silence those 
of Ireland, as it were aliud agens^ 
which he was confident would pass 
among them. 

In my last, I mentioned to you 
how his Grace grew fearful he should 
not be able to effect it, which awak- 
ened me that had hitherto rested 
secure upon that judgment of his, 
and had indeed leaned on that be* 
lief so long, as had I not bestirred 
myself, though 1 say it, like a man, 

1 iiad been fatally surprised, to my 
extreme grief for as many days as 1 
have to live. 

The Popish party growing ex- 
treme perver'ic in the Commons' 
House, and the Parliament thereby 
in threat danger to have been lost in 
a storm, had so taken up my 
thoughts and endeavours, that for 
five c/r six days, it was not almost 
possible for me to take an account 
how business went among them of 
the Clergy. Besides, 1 reposed se- 
cure upon the Primate, who all this 
while said not a w'ord to me of the 
matter. At length, 1 got a little 
lime, and that most happily, to in- 
form myself of the state of those 
affairs; and fouAd that the Lower 
House of Convocation had appoint- 
ed a select Committee to consider 
the Canons of the Church of Eng- 
land ; that they did proceed in the 
examination without conferring at 
all with their Bishops ; that they 
had gone through the book of Ca- 
nons, and noted such as they al- 
lowed with an A, and on the others 
they had entered a D, which stood 
tor' deliberandum : that into the fifth 
Article tlicy had brought the Articles 
of Ireland to be allowed, and re- 
ceived under pain of excommuni- 
cation, and that they had drawn 
up their Canons. 

I instantly sent for Dean Andrews, 
that reverend clerk who sat forsooth 
ill the chidr of the Committee, re- 
quiring him to bring along the fore- 
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book of Canons as noted in the 
margent^ together with the draught 
he was to present that afternoon to 
the House. This he obeyed, and 
herewith I send your Grace both 
the one and the other. 

Rut when 1 came to open the 
book, and run over their deliheran- 
dams in the inargent, 1 confess I 
was not so much moved since 1 
came into Ireland. I tolil him, cer- 
tainly not a Dean of Limerick, hut 
an Ananias* had sat in the chair of 
that Committee ; however, sure I 
was, Ananias had been there in 
spirit, if not in body, with ail the 
fraternities and conveiitiiies of Am- 
sterdam, that 1 was ashamed and 
scandalized with it above measure. 
1 therefore said that he should leave 
the book and draught with me, and 
that I did command him upon his 
allegiance, he shouhl report nothing 
to the House froiii the Committee, 
till he heard again from me. Being 
thus nettled, 1 gave present direc- 
tion for a meeting, and warned the 
Primate, the Bishops of Meath, 
Raphoe, and Derry, together with 
Dean Lesly the Prolocutor, and ail 
those who had been of the Com- 
mittee, (the names I send ycni here- 
with also) to be with me the next 
morning. Then I publicly told them 
how unlike clergymen who owed 
obedience to their superiors, they 
had proceeded in their Committee ; 
how unheard a part it was, for a 
few petty clerks to presume to make 
articles of faith without the privity 
or consent of Stale, or of their 
Bishops ; what spirit of Brownism 
and contradiction I observed in their 
deliberanda, as if. indeed they pro- 
posed at once to take aw'ay all go- 
vernment and order out of the 
Church, and leave every man to 
.choose his own high 'place where 
liketh him best. But these heady 
and arrogant courses, they must 
know 1 was not to endure ; nor if 
they were disposed to be frantick in 
this dead and cold season of the 
year, would I suffer them to he mad 
cither in Convocation or in their 
pulpits. 


First, then, I required Dean An- 
drews, as formerly, that he should 
report nothing from the Committee 
to the House. 

Secondly, 1 enjoined Dean Lesly, 
their Prolocutor^, that in case any of 
that Committee should propound 
any question herein, yet that he 
should not put it, but break up the 
sitting for that time, and acquaint 
me withal. 

Thirdly, that he should put no 
question at all touching the receiv- 
ing or not of the Articles of the 
Church of Irelainl. 

Fourthly, that he should put the 
question for receiving the Artuiles 
of England, wherein he was by 
name and writing to take their votes, 
barely content or not content, with- 
out admitting any other discourse at 
all ; for 1 would not endure that the 
Articles of the Church of England 
should be dispufrjd. 

And finally, because there should 
be' no question in the Canon that 
was thus to be voted, 1 did desire 
iny Lord Primate would be pleased 
to frame it, and after 1 had perused 
it, 1 would send ^lie Prolocutor a 
draught of the Canon, to be inclosed 
in a letter of my uw^ii. 

This meeting tbusbiokcofl': there 
were some hot spirits, sons of thun- 
der, among them, who moved that 
they should petition me for a free 
synod : but in fiue, they could not 
agree among themselves who should 
pul the bell about the cat’s neck, 
and so this likewise vauisheA. 

It is very true, that for all the 
Primate’s silence, it was not possible 
but he knew how near they were to 
have brought in those Articles of 
Ireland : to the infinite disturbance 
and scandal of the Church, as 1 
conceive ; and certainly could have 
been content 1 had been surprised. 
But he is so learned a Prelate, and 
so good a man, as I do beseech 
your Grace, it may never be im- 
puted to him. Howbeit, I will al- 
ways write your Lordship the truth, 
whomsoever it concerns. The Pri-, 
matc^ accordingly framed a Canon, a 
copy whereof you have here, which 
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I not so well approving-, drew up 
one iiwself, more after the words of 
the Csmoii in England, which 1 held 
best for me to keep as close to as 
1 could, and then sent it to my 
Lord. His Grace came instantly to 
me, and told me, he feared the 
Canon would never pass in such 
form as 1 had made it, but he was 
hopeful as ht^ had drawn it, it might; 
he besougfit me therefore to think a 
lit lie better of it. 

Eut 1 confess having taken a little 
jealousy that his proceedings were' 
not open and free to those ends 
which 1 lia<l iiiy eyes upon, it was 
to«) late now either to persinule or 
aftright me. 1 told his Lonlship, I 
was res(dved to put it to them in 
those ^erv Wi»rils; and wns most 
contidenl there were not six in the 
House that would refuse me : telling 
bun, by the si^iuel, \\c shouhl see 
wln-ther his Lordship or iu>self bet- 
ter understood their iniiids iii this 
point ; and by that 1 would he 
tent to be judged. OnK for or<ler 
sake, 1 <le.sired his l.ordsliip would 
vole this Canon fust in the Cpper 
House of Coiivoc.ilion. and scooted, 
then to ]iass the tpiestion hLiieath 
also. 

Without any delay then I writ 
a letter to Dean Lesly, the copy 
whereof 1 likewise send }oii, with 
the, ('anon eiieloscd, wliieli accord- 
ing;ly that afternoon was iinaniinously 
voted ; lirst by the Bisiiops, then by 
the rest of the Clergv, excepting 
one man (you shall finil his iiuine 
among the Committees) who li^ingly 
flid deJiheratc upon the reeei\iiig 
the Articles of England. 

'This being the true state of the 
whole, I am not ignorant that niy 
striviiig herein will be stiaiigely re- 
ported and censured on that side. 
Your Pry lines, Pcniis, and Bens, 
with the rest of that generation of 
odd names -aiKl nature, the Lord 
k now's. 

Sure I arn, that 1 ha\e gone here- 
in with an upright heart, to prevent^ 
a breach seeming at least, between * 
the Churches of Eii£rUiii<l aiiM Ire- 


land. Yet in regard I have been 
out of my own sphere, I beseech 
your Lordship to take me so far 
into your care, as that you procure 
me a letter from his Majesty, either 
of allowaneo for what 1 have done, 
or for my absolution, if I have gone 
too far, and this letter the rather, 
tor that my intentions were sound 
and upright ; and that if it stand 
with your mind the Articles of Ire- 
land he by a canon enjoined here to 
be received, 1 will undertake they 
shall be more thankful to you for 
them upon tlieir next, than they 
would have been this meeting of 
Convocation. 

if your Lordship think Dean An- 
drews li-.Lth been to blame, and that 
3 oil would chustiNe liiin for it, nrake 
him Bishop of Feariis and Luiighlin, 
doctor it without any other coinmen- 
dams than as the hist Bishop ; and 
then 1 usMirc he shall leave better 
behind him than can be recompensed 
out df that hishoprick, which is one 
of the iiu'aiiest of the whole kingdom. 
Y’ou will find by these duplicates of 
my letter to the secretary, that we 
hiue gallantly o\crcomc all diilicul- 
ties on the temporal side likewise, 
and ended the, sessum with huge 
advantage to the crown : those two 
statutes of Wills and Uses being of 
greater eoiisequenee than can easily 
be diseeriied at lirst. For besides 
that they w'ill increase the revenue 
of the court of Wards exceedingly, 
they do interest the crown in the 
edueatioii of all the great houses in 
the kingdom; which in reason of 
state is a miglity great consideration, 
the condition of this kingdom well 
weighed. For formerly, by reason 
of llieir feulfees in tru>%t, their per- 
sons almost never came into the 
Ward ; and so still bred from father 
to sun, in a contrary relLgiou ; which 
tiiow' us they fall in Ward, may be 
stopped ami prevented, if there be 
that care used that were requisite. 
Besides, these laws will free pur- 
chasers from fraud and collusion, 
wherewith the natives commonly 
ovei reach them, and so tacitly iu- 
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vite the English to mingle more 
amongst them, and consequently 
plant civility and religion, and se- 
cure the kingdom more and more* 
So as now 1 may say the king is as 
absolute here, as any prince in the 
whole worhl can be ; and may be 
still if it be not spoiled on that side. 
For as long aa his majesty shall have 
here a deputy of faith and under- 
standing, and that he be preserved 
in credit, and independent on any 
but the king himself, lot it be. laid 
as a ground it is the deputy’s fault, 
if the king be denied any reasonable 
desire. Aiiiongst the laws we now 
transmit, your grace shall find those 
of the Church. 1 enclose you the 
title of them. Let them but be 
back again by the beginning of next 
term, and you bliall sec we will pass 
them every one. 

Good, my Lord, coiihider tiiy last 
proposition for keeping this Parlia- 
ment on foot by way of prorogation. 
Weigh my reasons, which I co*hfess 
1 take to be very sound ; and if you 
be of the same opinion, I shall de- 
sire your grace to mind the king, 
how much it imports his service. 
And indeed so it doth, or else 1 am 
mightily mistaken. 

1 have no more wherewith to de- 
tain your Lordship; so craving par- 
don for these tedious dispatches, 
which 1 fear will be as well weari- 
some to you in reading, as they have 
been exceeding much to me in 
writing, 1 remain your grace’s most 
humbly to be commanded, 

Wentworth. 

Lord Depuiy^e Letter to the Prolo^ 
cutor of the Lower Home of Con- 
vocation, 

Mr. Prolocutor, 

1 SEN D you enclosed the form of a 
canon to be passed by the votes of 
the lower house of Convocation,, 
which 1 require you to put to the 
question for their consents, without 
admitting any debate or other dis- 
cussion. For 1 hold it not fit, nor 
will suffer it, that the articles of the 
Church of England be disputed. 


Therefore I expect from you to 
take only the voices consentmg or 
dissenting, and to give me a parti- 
cular account how each man gives 
his vote. The time admits no de- 
lay ; so I further require you to 
perform the contents of this letter 
forthwith, and so 1 rest your good 
friend, 

Wentworth. 

Duhtin Castle, \Oth Der. IGdl. 

The Form inclosed in the Letter to 
the Prolocutor, 

For the manifestation of our agree- 
ment with the Cliiireh of England in 
the confession of the same Christian 
faith and the iloelrine of the Sacra, 
nients, we do appn)ve, and receive 
the book <»f Articles of lleligioii, 
agreed upon by the Archbishops «Tiid 
ilishops and the u;hole Clergy in 
Convocation, holdeti at Loudon, in 
the year of our Lord God 15G2, for 
the avoiding of diversities of opinion, 
and for the cstablishiim of consent 
touching religion; so that if here- 
after any person whatsoever sliall 
presume to affirm, that any of the 
Thirty.niue Articles then agreed up- 
on are in any part superstitious or 
erroneous, or such as he may not 
with a good conscience subscribe 
unto, let him be cxconununicatcd, 
ipso facto, and not restored but only 
by the Archbishop, after repent- 
ance, and public revocation of Stich 
his wicked errors. 


The Christian Observer versus The 
Christian Remembrancer, 

Our remarks upon certain criti- 
cisms that had appeared in the 
Christian Observer, were concluded 
by a pledge to apologise for any un- 
courteous terms that we might have 
used, if the Observer would shew, 
either publicly or privately, that he 
had not misquoted Collier, garbled 
Hooker, misrepresented Harrow, 
and falsely accused Mr. Todd of 
dedal iiig that he preferred the iVe- 
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cciamry Erudition to the Homilies.” 
Christian Remembrancer, No. 25, 
p, 7 Sbme of our readers will be 
surprised to hear that the work in 
question has bestowed upon us four 
pages of its last number, and twelve 
pages of an appendix, which was 
published on the same day as the 
last number, and has not adverted 
in the slightest maimer either to our 
charges, tor our pledge. Others 
with equal justice will feel equal 
astonishment at our condescending, 
under these circumstances, to take 
any notice of our adversary. But 
as the writer seems disposed to bear 
us down by bold assertions, and 
even ventures to enquire whether we 
are satisfied with his expluits, it will 
be uncivil to deny him the privilege 
of an answer. 

The first remarkable passage in 
the Appendiy, is the following.-— 
** The Confession of Augsburg and 
its derivati\es, * tfie pride and glory 
of the Keforinati<m,' littk favour^ 
as Dr. Laurence has in a §^reat 
measure proved, the actual Calvi- 
nistic hypothesis ; though their au- 
thors by the way, Luther and Me- 
laiicihoii, but especially the former, 
were in their own seiitiineiits doc- 
trinally Calvinists.’^ The admis>sion 
contained in this passage is iiiipor- 
taut, for it proves that our opponent 
has lowered lii^ tone ; the terms 
which he uses are indistinct, but 
this may be excused as he is con- 
fessing an error ; and the broad as- 
sertion with which he coneludes U 
complciily and unanswerably dis- 
proved l>y Dr. Laurence, in the 
eminent volume our critic has at last 
deigned to peruse. The assertion 
however having been made, on the 
average not less than twice a inoiitli, 
for the two hist years, it is so firmly 
believed by the usbcrtor that no 
evidence will induce him to retract it. 

We ccftiic next to Cranuier’s MS- 
notes oil the Accessary Erudition, 
which had hecn referred to in the Re- 
view of Mr. Todd; but on which it did 
not occur to us to make any remarks. 


They appeared, as they stood in the 
Observer, to have very little to do 
with the question at issue, and we 
happened to be too indolent * to trace 
them to their source.’ This inex- 
cusable reliance upon the Obser- 
ver’s honesty has given him an ad- 
vantage which he cannot afford to 
lose, and he consequently proceeds 
to misrepresent Cranmer's notes 
quite as grossly as he had misrepre^ 
senltd Collier or A/r. Todd. Strype 
tells the tale in a ver^ few words, 
stating that ** a correction was 
made throughout the book, and the 
corrected copy sent to Cranmer to 
peruse, which he did and added his 
own annotations upon various pas- 
sages in it at good length.” The 
Observer cites these words, and 
adds, but without quoting any au- 
thority for the assertion, that “ these 
annotations were never adopted by 
the royal and right gracious re- 
viewer and then exclaims, with 
these annotations looking them in the 
face, “ how can Mr. Todd’s defen- 
ders assure us that the Erudition was 
Craniner’s own book !” Let the 
reader read the following paragraph, 
and then give the praise and rccoiu- 
peiice of an honr>t impudence to 
iiiiii who iiiobt deserves it. 

Ry far the greater part of Cran- 
iner’s notes refer to bomeinaiiuscripi 
additions that had been made to the 
book, since he bad Iasi seen it. He 
says again, It is better as it is 
printed.^' “ These words may stand, 
but they were better as they were 
before.*’ “ This paiticle (an A'c.) 
1 confess L iie\er vv<*ll understood, 
neither as it was liy us iiokIc, nor as 
it is now.” These passages are 
quoted from the E.ithers of the 
Eng1i')h Cliiireh, p. tUl, 87 ; *and ihr 
Editors of that work make the fol- 
lowing remark. “It may be proper 
to observe, that the iiussagcs from 
* the King's Rook, referred to in 
Cranmer’s Annotations are some- 
what different in words fioin any 
ju'inted edition of the \\ork that the 
’ Editors have yet seen; but it is not 
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difficult to trace the expressions 
contained in the MS. to their pa- 
rallel passages in the edition of 
1543,’* p. 70. The simple fnct 
therefore is this : Cranincr wrote 
some remarks not upon the hook, 
but upon certain proposed additions 
to the book; and his disapproba- 
tion of these additions produced 
such an effect that they are not to 
be found in aiiv printed copy of the 
book. So much for the gratuitous 
and unfounded assertion, that his 
Annotations were never adopte<l by 
his royal master ! Wo have not 
compared them all with our printed 
copies ; but if the Christian Obser- 
ver will take the trouble of going 
through the task, he will probably 
find, unless the Editors just quoted 
arc mistaken, tliat every object ion 
was admitted and acted upon ; and 
that the work wiis published, as 
Cranmer had left it, and without a 
single interpolation or omission of 
which he ilisupprovcd. . 

With respect to the publications 
and suppressions of the English 
Bible under Henry VI 11., the Chris- 
tian Observer quotes boiue passages 
from Str^'pe,whieh i f licit her «»arbied 
nor falsified, are of roiisidernble im- 
portance. But we cannot see that 
they affect our previous statejiieuts 
and arguments; and we will proceed 
to compare them with the liistoiiaii 
from whom they profess to be ex- 
tracted, and to tilicw flu ir real bewar- 
ing upon the point in discussion, as 
soon as the critic lias replied to our 
graver accusations. 'fhe whole 
question respecting tlie authors, and 
the authority of the Erudition, is a 
fair subject of controversy : our 
charge against the Observer is, that 
he has handled it most unfairly. On 
the former the most candid and up- 
right men may diff(*r ami may eir; 
the latter is a lasting disgrace either^ 
to him or to us. 

But the most extrnoi dinary por- 
tion of the Appendix yet remains: 
at the distance of tw'elve months, 
from the time when he’ first under, 
took the (ask, the critic ahsohitely 


ventures to confront the Erudi- 
tion with the Homilies ; and he in- 
troduces the parallel passages With 
the following unfounded declara- 
lioii. ** Our Examiner asserts the 
similarity, nay, the identity of the 
following ])assages,” page Cti2. — 
Now our Exiiinincr had made the 
same ridiculous Iduiider respecting 
Mr. I'odd, and we exposed it in the 
follow'ing words : “ They (some, 
questions that had been put by the 
Observer) assume a fact which is 
not proved, and must be laughed at 
whenever it is mentioned, viz. that 
Mr. Todd imiintains the identity of 
Henry's formularies, wdiich teach 
seven sacraments, transuhstantia- 
lioii, the celibacy of the Clergy, 
and comm nil ion under one kind, 
with the formiihiries of Edward, 
which reject them all. The word 
identity is never used 'by Mr. Todd,'* 
\c. C'hristian Ke^neiiihraiu er, page 
do 4. When will the (’hristiaii Oh- 
serv# r confine himself to faets i Not 
in confronting the Erudition and the 
Homilies, for the job n quires ean- 
tioii, dexterity, and coolness. He 
begins therefore by saying, that 
v\lioever reads bis parallel passages, 
wdl either admit tlmt he is in the 
right ami w'e are in the wrong, i»r 
can ha\e no nndvrslnndin^ in com- 
mon v\ith the C.hrisliaii Dhserxer. 
The expression is most felicitous ; 
and were we gifted w'ith the iiiiagi. 
nation and wit of our adversary, who 
first puts his own words into our 
mouths, and then is as facetious 
upon theih as if he had inxeiiled 
them purely from the love of fnii, 
we should declare that there ap- 
peals to us to he sonietliing very iiii- 
commoii either in his nndei standing 
or ill his hoiiealv. But before the 
curtain draws up, one other stjuib 
must be let off, and the Christian 
Observer very sagaeiimsly assures 
bis readers, that Ins eriticdl acumen 
has enalded him to discover that we, 
his adversaries, are conscious that 
we arc in error, and wish to be out 
of it. He shall help iis. hi the first 
half [Kxge of confronting then* is 
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nothing remarkable. In the second 
the following Instance of plain deal- 
ing occurs. The parallel passages 
in the Erudition and the Homily on 
Faith are inconveniently similar. 
The critic deems it expedient to con- 
ceal this fact and transposes tlie 
clauses which he extracts from the 
Homilies, so as to produce the ap. 
pearance of a difference where there 
is almost an identity. The unim- 
portant word it] brackets is also in- 
troduced into the following sen- 
tence, lest its meaning should not 
be perceived, ** The foresaid faith 
is [necessarily'] idle, unfruitful, and 
dead.” This is begging the very 
question in dispute. The fourth 
page of the confronting contains the 
following remark upon the parallel 
passages respecting justification. 

Though the above admirable and 
scriptural definifion of Justification, 
[that iii*the Homilies] at once puts 
to shame the crude, ill-digested 
dogmas in the other column, [tltat 
ill the Erudition] and though the 
differences are many, both verbal 
and rfu/, yet we consider it the 
most favourable parallel we could 
have given ; and wc are far from the 
iincharitablencss of stigmatizing all 
persons as Papists, or even all Pa- 
pists as heretics, who might use a 
language somewhat approximating 
to the other side. * Both might 
with ii\geiiuity be construed to mean 
something like the same thing.’ ’’ 
Christian Observer, p. 805 !!! Was 
there ever so liberal and candid a 
controversialist? First, if we have 
common understanding we cannot 
pretend that the statements are si- 
milar ; secondly, both by ingenuity 
may be construed to mean the same 
thing ! First, Mr. Todd and bis 
advocates are Papists, denying the 
very foundations of the Reforma- 
tion, viz. Justification by Faith; the 
Erudition is Catholic and Popish, 
and unnecessary, and a hundred 
other things that it ought not to be, 
and then after the lapse of twelve 
months, when he comes to confront^ 
'he transposes, one paragragh? and 
Rxmjembranceji, No. 27. 


puts an absurd interpretation bn 
another, and of the third he chant- 
ably admits (though it is the most 
important of the whole) that it ap- 
proximates to the other side ! He 
asks at the conclusion, whether we 
have had enough of his confrontings. 
We answer. No ; let him complete 
his undertaking, and confess at the 
end, wliat his readers will have seen 
from the beginning, that the doc- 
trines which he compares are sub- 
stantially the same. Having set out 
with accusing us of feeling that we 
are in error, and wishing to be out 
of it; and having found in the course 
of his comparisons that the charge 
recoils upon himself, let him abstain 
from further cavilling, and apologize 
for his misconduct. 

He has apologised to Mr. Todd 
in a manner highly to his credit; 
and that proportion of our readers 
who are not familiar with the Obser- 
ver, will please to understand, that he 
always meant to treat Mr. Todd 
with great respect. The charges of 
bringiug in scnii-popcry on the 
shoulders of the Retormers, of con- 
spiring with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to take down the doctrine 
of Penance from the shelves of the 
Lambeth Ubrar}', of which Mr. 
Todd was then keeper, and to iiitro- 
duc«« the same (not the shelves but 
the i< 5 ,t’trine) into the Church, toge- 
ther with the more serious accusa- 
tion of advocating a system of mis* 
called Protestantism, with the in- 
tention of opposing the cause of 
genuine good works and scriptural 
holiness, were never intended for 
Mr. Todd ; but whom they w^ere in- 
tended for, or to whom they will 
apply, it will puzzle the ingenuity of 
Mr. Todd himself to discover. One 
word more concerning this respected 
gentleman. The critics hint that he 
his own defender. We affirm on 
the contrary, that he has no connec- 
tion whatsoever with what we have 
published on this subject. . Our ob- 
ject was not to vindicate him but his 
'doctrine ; in the course of our en- 
quiries, we perceived the singular 
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ill-trealnieiit iivhich he had ex- 
perienccdy and we submitted our 
discovery to the reader and to the 
public. It is curious as a specimen 
of what the Church has to expect 
from the knoA\led,j’(- and impartiality 
of the Christian Observer; and wc 
arc convinced lliat Mr. Tudd has not 
been peculiarly ill.iised, but that 
Dr. Laurence, and Dr. Copiestoii, 
Dean Kenny, and Dr. Burrow, and 
almost every other writer of whom 
the majority ofthe Clergy would ap- 
prove, has been reviewed upon the 
same principles, if not by the same 
pen. 

And these worthies wlu> are writh- 
ing under charges which they dare 
not notice because they cannot an- 
swer them, bring ns to the bar upon 
the evidence of a letter that has been 
two years in their desk, and which 
accuses us of p'trfp spirit. 7'h4‘ letter 
is sensible, and gentlcnian-lilic ; and 
we heartily wi^h that the writer w'us 
a more frequent, and a mon* fjivour- 
ed corre'^poiulcnt. If these pages 
meet his eye on^xht they not to ct)iu 
\ince him that there was no injus- 
tice in the oiniMNion of which he 
complains; and that we were light 
in asserling, that there wa'5 no peri- 
odical iiKig.iziiie which the Church 
could acknowledge as its friend, 
altho'igh the Cliiistian Cb.^^erxer was 
already in existence? 


* THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AT NEW YORK. 

At the late Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
State of New York, a plan for u 
Diocesan Theological School was 
formed, and recommended by the 
Convention to the support and pa- 
tronage of the Episcopalians of that 
State. 

The Bishop of New York, Dr.Hd- 
bart, brought the important subject 
under the notice of the Convention, 
and in tlie Course of his address sug- 
gested a system of Theological Edu- 
cation, which appears to be, at the 


same time, in no small degree, origi- 
nal, and promising the highest utility. 

His plan comprised two separate 
establishments, the one for arr/im/, 
the other for a public education for 
the ministry. By a retired educa- 
tion the Bishop explained himself 
to mean that in which cantlidates 
fur orders, pursuing their studies in 
an instituliun in the country, may be 
supposed to be ' most favuiirably si- 
tuated for the purposes of diligent 
application, and for the culti\ation 
of those pious dispositions and se- 
rious habits w hich arc essential cha- 
ractcnstics of the ministry. On the 
other hand, it was not, he said It) be 
denied that there are eminent aclvan- 
t«*iges ill a theological education in a 
city. Tlie powers of the mind are ex- 
paieled, strengthened, and polished 
by that extensive social intercourse 
which a city alone affords : the stu. 
dent too is advanced in his theolo- 
aical attainments, and obtains use- 
ful information as to every part of 
ministerial duly, and particularly as 
to the peiforinancc ofthe ollices of 
the desk and the pulpit, by' con- 
stant association with a greater num- 
ber of clergy than could be acces- 
sible to him in a retired situation. 
Daily mixing with society in the 
hours of relaxation from study, he 
will possess superior ad\uiitages for 
gaining that knowledge of mankind 
without which, whatever may be his 
talents or attainments, his ministe- 
rial usefulness w'iil be Sjpriously ob- 
structed. lie, therefore, gave it as 
his opinion that the most perfect 
system with regard to theological 
students would be that which admits 
of their ciijoymciii of the advantages 
both of a retired and public edu- 
cation. And, therefore, it may be 
wise to make theological endow- 
ments both in the country and in 
the city, and to afford to all who 
may choose, and particularly to 
those students, the inadequacy of 
whose resources may compel them 
to go through a theological course 
at the least expense in the country, 
the flaeans, during the last twelve 
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months of their term of study, of a 
residence in this city, and of availing 
themselves of the advantages of a 
theological establishment. 

Ill pursuance of tiiese ririrr, a 
plan for an Episcopal Thculogical 
Education Society was laid before 
the Convention, which, after some 
discussion, was adopted with ayat 
unanimity, there being but eightms- 
sen ting voices among one hundred 
and fourteen members. The consti- 
tution thus approved seems to unite 
very happily that general power of 
supervision in the great body of all 
who are directly interested in tlic 
welfare c»fthe institution, which can 
best insure a confidence that its 
funds and reputation will never be 
directed to ends hostile to the inten- 
tions of its benefactors, with the 
more eilicient coptroul of a smaller 
body of managers for tlic ordinary 
details of business, \iiid combining 
the whole with a due siibordinatmn 
to the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the diocess and the church. 

The following are the leading 
and most important articles of the 
constitution : 

Its object shall be the promotion 
of theological education, by the es- 
tablishment of professorships, uiul 
by furnishing aid to cambdates for 
holy orders- 

The Society shall be composed 
of Ihv lli^hop and such of the clergy 
of the diocess as sliall not decline 
to be members, and of such other 
persons as shall contribute atinually 
a sum not less than two dollars, or 
at one time a sum not Icbs than 
twenty-five dollars. 

The ollicers of the Society are a 
President, (who shall be the Bishop 
of the diocess,} and a Board of 
Trustees, which shall consist of such 
of the Clergy of the diocess as arc 
menibcrs of the society, or at least 
thirty Vice- Presidents from differ- 
ent parts of the diocess, and not 
less than one hundred and fifty lay- 
members of the Society from differ- 
ent parts of the diocess, a Sccrejary 
and a Treasiirev. 


The Board of Trustees shall ap- 
point annually from their own body 
a Board of Managers, consisting of 
not less than twciity-oiic in number. 
— tSliall have power to make bye- 
laws, rules, and regulations, as well 
respecting the establishniciit and go. 
verument of schools, or bcminaries 
for theologictil instruction, as touch- 
ing the disposition of its funds, and 
the general inanagerneiit of its con- 
cerns. Provided, that such h>c-law8, 
rules, and regulations, slmll not be 
repugiiaril to the constitution of the 
Church, or to the canons of the ge- 
neral or Slate conventions. 

The Board of Managers to con- 
sist of sixty members; to have power, 
with the concurrence of the Presi- 
dent, to appoint }>rofossors, teachers, 
librarians, and other officers, provi- 
ded they shall have been nominated 
at a previous meeting of the Board, 
and to remove professors and other 
officers, under certain specified re. 
gulations. 

Any congrcgatickii or society, or 
any individual, or association of in- 
di\i()iials, contributing twenty. thou- 
hjiid dollars towards the foiiiidiHg 
of a professi^rship in the city of 
New' York, or ten thousand dollars 
towards founding a professorship in 
the interior of the dioec.-s, shall be 
considered as the founder or found- 
ers of Mich professorship, and shall 
ha^c the right of nomination there- 
to, subject to the appioliation of the 
President and Board of ^lanagcrs. 
Professorships so founded, shall 
bear tlic name of the founders, or 
such name as they may designate. 

The same parties contriliuting two 
thousand dollais for the founding of 
a scholarship, shall have the right to 
nominate, from time to lijiie, the in- 
dividual who is to ijav(‘ the benefit 
thereof; and such individual pro- 
diM:ing the like evidence of his qua- 
liiications as is required by the ca- 
nons of rile Church in the case of 
candidates for holy orders, shall be 
entitled to gratuitous instruction in 
any seminary which the Society 
may establish ; and also to receive 

V 2 
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annually the iiitereet of the said been so long fostering in her bosom 
sum, at the rate of fi\’e per centum and which she had religiously che- 
per annum. But such individual rished there throughout the trying 
shall be subject to all the rules and period of her merciless persecution, 
regulations of the institution. With this as her only endowment^ 

% t i; r 


thousand dollars for the founding of 
afellowship, shall have the right, from 
time to time, to nominate from the stu- 
dents who shall have completed the 
prescribed course of studies, the in- 
dividual who is to have the benefit of 
the same as a fellow of the institution. 
The fellows, whilst unmarried, and 
pursuing in the institution the course 
of theological studies prescribed by 
its regulations, shall have access to 
the library, and admission to all the 
lectures, and to be entitled to re- 
ceive annually, for a term not ex- 
ceeding four years, the interest of the 
said sum of five thousand dollars, at 
the rate above mentioned. It shall 
be the duty of the fellows to per- 
form such literary and theological 
exercises as shall be assigned to 
them ; and if any fellow shall pur* 
sue any profession or employment 
otherwise than in the service, or by 
permission of the institution, or shall 
fail at any time to comply with the 
rules and regulations thereof, he 
shall forfeit his right to the benefit 
of the fellowship. 

Money contributed by will to any 
of the above purposes to be under 
the same regulations. 

We have given this statement a 
place in our pages because we hail 
the institution as an auspicious omen 
in tliesc days of rampant latitudiiia- 
rianism, that the episcopalians of 
one at least of the United States 
have not fallen victims to the con- 
tagion. We cannot forget that the 
American church is the first born 
of our own church’s offspring. The 
same rude hand which tore her from 
our bosom, stripped her also of jail 
the means which we had munificently 
provided for her support: ^nd when 
she lifted up her head again, after 
the democratic phrenzy had subsid* 
ed, she found herself destitute of 
every thiw but that genuine spirit of 
primitive Christianity which we had 


of thirty years to perform the func- 
tions of a Christian Church in the 
face of all those difficulties and dis- 
col^Lgements which religious licen- 
tiousness is well known to generate 
wherever it obtains tlic dominion: 
and our readers in our former num- 
bers have been put in possesion of 
the progress which she has made. 
Highly creditable to her as this pro- 
gress is, it has been materially check- 
ed by the mortifying necessity of 
sending even those of her sons who 
were destined for the ministry, to 
be educated in seminaries where her 
own faith and worship were ex- 
ploded, and whcrc”only those con. 
ceits and imaginations which had 
wrought her downfall, and which 
hkve since leagued themselves against 
all definite formularies of faith, pre- 
vailed. This new display of Chris- 
tian energy therefore is one of very 
momentous import, and wc should 
condemn ourselves as deficient in 
those feelings which our Creed binds 
us to cultivate in the article of '* the 
Communion of Saints,” if wc did not 
take a very lively interest in the 
measure, ami at least commend it 
to the good wishes of our readers 
for its success. In times of greater 
prosperity and fewer domestic 
claims upon us, we should do more 
than this ; for whilst such vast sums 
are exported from our country for 
the making schism Catholic^ it 
would, we confess, be gratifying to 
us to send out some small symbol of 
persevering attachment to the Cv- 
tholic Church ; and whilst society 
upon society are lavishing tens of 
thousands in propagating the unity 
OF COMPROMISE, AND INDIF- 
FERENCE, we should have enjoyed 
beyond expression the obsolete sin- 
gularity of having drawn together a 
few hundreds as our offering to- 
warils the maintenance, of th^ 
UNITY OF FAITH. 
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The Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty. 

Mr. Editor, 

The letter of a correspondent in 
your valuable Miscellany for De« 
cember last, which so clearly states 
the whole case of the parish officers 
of Stretton upon Dunsmore, and of 
the prosecution to which they were 
subjected by the excitement and sup- 
port of the Protestant So- 
ciety FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
Religious Liberty has a very 
strong claim to public attention. 
In this particular instance the So- 
ciety have met with a set of men 
who were not to be intimidated into 
cither submission or com promise, 
and thus their proceedings have 
been ext)osed in open court, and 
are made matter of public record. 
They have met ^Iso with those 
who are u consolatory exception 
to the too prevalent inditiereiicc 
towards the strides now making 
by religious faction to establish 
itself in power; and thus has vigi- 
lance mid researcli been employed 
in collecting all documents explana- 
tory of the transaction, and we are 
jnit in possession of a well authen- 
ticated narrative, confronting the 
truth with sectarian misrepresenta- 
tions, and disclosing all the Society’s 
iiiaiimuvres from the commence- 
ment of the attempt to disturb the 
parochial unity to its defeat. 

I have been led by your corres- 
pondent’s long-called for exposure, 
to bestow some pains on an enquiry 
into the origin, designs, and pro- 
ceedings of this speciously desig- 
nated Society. Your correspon- 
dent’s references to the Philan- 
thropic Gazette, directed me 
t(» one source of information ; and 
where that failed me, the well- 
known materials of the Evange- 
lical Magazine pointed out that 
journal as a promising substitute, 
and though not so copious in its 
details, it has been, except in one * 
or two instances, my only auifiliary ; 


and 1 have further limited myself to 
the reports of what has passed at the 
Society's anniversaries, that what- 
ever should be the issue of the in- 
vestigation, it might, at all events, 
carry upon the very face of it un- 
questionable evidence of its authen- 
ticity, being the Society’s own re- 
presentation of itself. 

The Dissenting Congregations in 
and about London, have for a long 
series of years, been in the habit of 
appointing annually, Peputics to 
protect their Civil Rights,” wJiose 
proceedings, in discharge of the 
trust confided to them, were so far 
from awakening jealousy that they 
scarcely excited public attention; 
it being indisputably the wish of the 
great body of Churchmen, that the 
civil rights of Dissenters should be 
respected equally with their own ; 
and that they should have the fullest 
scope allowed them, for providing, 
in the way most satisfactory to them- 
selves, for the security of those rights, 
and for facilitating the means of re- 
dress whenever real grievances oc- 
curred. 

To a period as recent as the year 
1811, this Corps of Observation act- 
ing in behalf of the three denomina- 
tions of Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and Baptists, was the only 
attempt at making a common cause 
of Sectarism, and inaiutaining its 
interest in tho gross, by an associa- 
tion of persons at variance amongst 
themselves in their respective sys- 
tems of religious opinion. , 

In that year, a Bill w as introduced 
by Lord Sidiuoiith into the House of 
Lords, with the concurrence of the 
most respectable Dissenters, for the 
purpose of laying under restraint 
some CDcroachmeiilsof recent intro- 
duction, which were debasing con- 
scientious dissent into religious licen- 
.tiousness, and in many other re- 
spects abusing the Toleration. 

For the mpre effectually oppos- 
ing this legislative measure a special 
committee of dissenting deputies was 
appointed, and their success being 
complete, one of tlie banners set up 
8 
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in token of their ascendant influence 
iivat the Protestant Society 

TOR THE PROTECTION OF RE- 
LIGIOUS Liberty. Evang. Mag. 
July, 1811, p* 279. 

The circular on this occasion 
flows, as might be expected, in a 
high strain of exultation. Jt re- 
presents ** the Dissenters as vast 
in numbers/^ but ** more important 
to the State for their morals and 
usefulness,^' still ** easily to be bro- 
ken*’ because ** scattered as single 
twigs,*' and yet as the only public 
body who ' neglect by union to 
increase their strength.” It con- 
gratulates the whole fraternity on 
the auspicious circumstances, that 
** the propelling force of ap))re- 
hended danger” from Lord 8id- 
mouth’s Bill, had bcateu down 
the barriers of prejudice by which 
Dissenters were heparated,'* whilst 
the ** attractive force of sacred 
principles had amalgamated them 
into a mass, which they trust will 
never be broken. This temporary 
union having” (as they proceed to 
state,) produced a desire, unani- 
mously expressed, that such advan- 
tages should permanently continue,” 
and that their perpetuity” should be 
promoted ** by the immediate institu- 
tion of the new Society,” The struc- 
ture of the Society is then briefly 
set forth, that it ** is not to be a party 
or local combination, but A NA- 
TIONAL UNION of all Congrega- 
tions of every denomination assem- 
bling under the Acts of Toleration,” 
the effect of which is to be, that 
these Congregations, each of which 
is represented as an atom" in its 
separate state, arc by this gene- 
ral harmonious, systematic combi- 
nation” to be rendered, ** through 
the Divine blessing, a yock which 
tempests of persecution will ineffec- 
tually assail and as a grand flnale< 
of the scheme, ** an injurious at- 
tempt,” (Lord Sidmouth’s Bill,) is 
thus to be made productive of 
** permanent benefit,” and to be- 
come ** an additional demonstra- 
tion that the Great Ruler of events 


can out of evil extract unexpected 
good, and can cause even the wrath 
of man to turn to his praise.” — 
Evangelical Magazine, July, 1811, 
p. 281—3. 

It is a coincidence not to be suf- 
fered to escape observation, that 
whilst tempests of persecution" arc 
anticipated in the above address, 
as louring over Dissentei^, and are 
at once employed as a pretext for 
the projected confederacy, and as 
a provocative to horrify the country 
congregations into it; another ad- 
dress simultaneously idsuecl from the 
former protectors of their rights, 
congratulates them on ** those un- 
equivocal declarations against every 
species and degree of persecution, 
against every intolerant principle, 
which in the course of the discussion 
ill question (vis. on Lord Sidmouiirs 
Bill,) had been draw'll from persons 
of the highest rank, the brightest 
talents, and the most efficient pub- 
lic ^stations in the country;” and, 
from symptoms so favourable, it goes 
on to augur not merely the same libterai 
administration of the present laws 
relating to them, which it testifies 
that they had so generally and so 
long experienced ; but ** the speedy 
approach of that fortunate period 
when the Legislature shall expunge 
from the statute book,” which it de- 
clares llicin to ** disgrace,” all penal- 
ties, restrictions, and disabilities, on 
account of religion.” Evangelical 
Magazine, July, 1811, p. 278. 

Ushered in by these opposite, but 
equally serviceable views of the 
state of public feeling with refer- 
ence to dissent, the Society was 
cstablislud. Six hundred congre- 
gations, of all denominations, im- 
mediately united themselves with 
it ; and within three mouths congre- 
gational collections, amounting to 
near 4000/., were remitted, as the 
basis of a fund, for its support, be- 
sides individual coiitribiitioiis, of 
which (as it is stated) there is, from 
want of room, no specification. — 
Evangelical Magazine, ScjiL 1811, 

p. 88^. 
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To render its organization com- 
plete, the double responsibility of 
two Secretaries, Messrs. Pellat and 
Wilks, both of them Solicitors, was 
engaged ; and that the nation at 
large might know as Utile, and the 
members of the confederacy as 
much as possible of its proceed- 
ings, the unwritten law of ** ciis- 
iuin" provided that it should ** not 
print and publish a report, nor ad- 
vertize its meetings,'’ fPhilanih. 
Gazette, Ma^ 2G, 1819,) whilst 
its more palpable statutes gave se- 
curity, that reports should be trans- 
mitted to every congregation con- 


tributing to the Society,’' so accu. 
rate in the intelligence communi- 
cated, as completely to dispel the. 
ignorance which Dissenters have so 
frequently deplored. Evangelical 
Magazine, July, 1811, p. 281,282. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the sketch 
of the origin and constitution of the 
Society for the Protection 
OF Religious Liberty, which the 
documents referred to, have enabled 
me to prepare for the information of 
your readers ; its proceedings shall 
be the next subject of investigation. 

Your obedient servant, 

Scrutator. 


REVIEW OF NEW PU15LICA.T10NS. 


The Claims of* the Established 
Church to exclusive Attnchmint 
and Support, and the Dangers 
which menace her from Schijm 
and Indifference, considered: in 
Eight Sermons, preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the 
Year 1820, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John liampion, 
M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By 
Godfrey Faussett, M. A. late Fel- 
low of Alagdaien College. Oxford. 
1820. 

The general scope of these Dis- 
courses is so plainly expressed in 
the title prefixed to them, that the 
outline which wc «lecm it our ullice 
to give of the important argument 
which they contain, can hardly re- 
quire to be prefaced or explained. 
We will only premise therefore, that 
all eiiciiiies of the Church, who do 
not regard her doctrines as unscrip- 
tural, will, if we mistake not, find in 
this*voliinie of Baniptoii Lectures, 
the reasons of its discipline so justly 
explained, and the importance of 
preserving that discipline so ably as- 
serted, that if they be but men of to- 
lerable fairness, tliey will hardly be 
able to avoid a feeling of regret that 
ithey arc at enmity with a Church 


wliich can sustain its cause by a line 
of argument so powerful and so di- 
rect. Still more certainly may all 
its irresolute members find ^iii these 
pages taniple reason given to them 
for becoming its resolved and ardent 
friends, and if its friends, the friends 
of order and soberness, and of the 
authority which prescribes and regu- 
lates its movements. 

According to the plan which the 
able author has laid down, the first 
Sermon is a sort of introduction to 
the rest. Not entering into any re- 
gular argument on the nature of 
schism, or the character of that 
Church from which all deflection 
must of course be scliisiiiatical ; this 
first sermon is chiefly occupied in 
preparing the reader to form a just 
estimate, in the present momentous 
times, of the great importance of 
the question at issue, and in iiicul- 
tating the manifest duty of jiayiiig 
the same, and an equsilly willing 
obedience to all the positive institu- 
tions of Ciod, which we pay to his 
iijjunctions in the moral law. It is 
not, of course, the meaning of the 
author that justice, mercy, and 
faith, are not always to be accounted 
vyeighticr matters” tliaii any thing 
which is mere ceremony or disci- 
pline, but that a discipline pre^ 





seriied jbyJuMimtihority^ (for in all 
catea all depends upon that), maybe 
H^fess, and no less properly, a Chris- 
tian duty, than the belief of the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded may 
properly be entitled Christian faith : 
that the practice of the duty may be 
no less, and no less strictly, incum- 
bent on us than the belief of the 
principle: even though that duty, 
to our apprehensions at least, is 
not possessed of the same inherent 
importance which seems naturally 
to belong to the principle. This is 
the very lesson which the history 
of Naaman, which the author refers 
to in p. 240, seems to have been 
specially intended to teach. Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers ofDa- 
mascus, better than ail the waters 
of Judah? May 1 not wash in them 
and be clean V’ But why, if God 
prescribed to Naaman the use of one 
river rather than another for the pur- 
pose of cleansing his leprosy, should 
we be unwilling to think that he may 
have affixed his seal to one form ra- 
ther than another of Church disci- 
pline. We say not that the one case 
proves the other ; but what we say 
is, that the two cases are analogous, 
and that the analogy is far more than 
sufficient to do away all imaginable 
improbability of God's interfering 
in the discipline of the Church. 
And the whole history, it may be 
justly said of the Jews, is one con- 
tinued argument of the same sort. 

The second Sermon presents a 
summary statement of the nature 
and criminality of Schism, and ob- 
serves justly, that in the 

Last pathetic discourse” of onr Saviour 
himself, ** vritli his disciples, the point which 
he is the most solicitous to enforce, and 
wbidi he labours to impress on their minds 
with such affectionate earnf^stness, is the 
necessity of a strict observance of the unity 
of liis Church ; that his last bequest to them 
was * peace,' his , pai ting injunction, that 
they should * abide in him’ as * branches’ 
in ^ the true vine,’ and love one another 
* as he had loved them his last prayer, not 
only for his own immediate disciples, * hiit 
for them ateo which sbonld believe on him 
tbrongli their word, that they all might be 
one/.” P. 55- 
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The language of St. Paul, as might 
naturally be expected, since he had 
to combat those divisions existing, 
which in the life time of his blessed 
Master had not yet kindled into ac- 
tual being, is eminently decisive 
against the sin of schism ; and our 
author rightly adds, that 

It is not necessary, in order to consti* 
tutc * this sin,* that men shopld have pro- 
ceeded to an actual separation from the 
Communion of a Clinroli. A factions ad- 
herence to particular individuals or parties 
in religious matters, a neglect of subordi- 
nation, or a violation of established order, 
are quite sufficient to substantiate the 
charge in the sense intended by the 
Apostle.” P. 52. 

In truth such faction as is here de- 
scribed seems to have been the crime 
more in the eye of the Apostle 
throughout the whole of the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, than any 
other of thos^ numerous objects 
which his most comprehensive ge- 
nius embraced. The rest of this 
Sermon exposes the evasions by 
which schismatics try to rcpcL the 
charge of schism, such as their posi- 
tion that the sin of schism has refe- 
rence only to separation from the tn- 
visible Church, and concludes with 
an application of the argument to 
the religious divisions of our own 
country. 

The third Sermon argues the ne- 
cessity of Episcopacy in a legitimate- 
ly constituted Church, ** its divine 
institution is traced in the writings 
of the New Testament, and confirm- 
ed by the universal practice and 
unvarying testimony of the early 
Church.” 

The fourth proceeds to discuss its 
permanent obligation, or that ques- 
tion which law forcibly argues, 

** Whether an instituted particular me- 
thod of continuing the priesthood be not 
necessary to be continned ? whether an ap- 
pointed order of receiving a commission 
from God be not necessa^ to be ob- 
served, in order to receive a commission 
from him ?” Law quoted^ p. 171. 

Our author then refutes conclu- 
sively the objections which are com-/ 
monly made to the apostolical insti- 
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tution^ or to the exisitehee from the 
earliest times, of an order of bishops 
possessed of powers more extensive 
than those of presbyters, and estab- 
lishes the certainty of that uninter- 
rupted succession which we claim 
for our own Episcopal Church. He 
then argues forcibly and incoutro- 
vertibly against the cibjeetiona which 
are raised cyi the other sida against 
the legitimacy of Protestant bishops, 
because their succession is neces- 
sarily derived through a Popish or a 
corrupted channel. 

^ Hie uiiftiuuiled prejudice which would 
reject Episcopacy as itself a portion of 
Papal corruption, can require no confuta- 
tion after trarinj; its origin to ages far an- 
tecedent to the lisc of the Papal power. 
1 would only remark on the gro^sness of 
the error which would consider the Church 
of Rome as even friendly to episcopal 
anthority. By the #inpreredented subjec- 
tion of bishops to tlie absolute dominion of 
the Pope : by i aising into consequenee the 
various orders of regular clergy in total ki- 
dependeoce on episcopal jnrbdiction; lAid 
tinally by systeniatiraliy fomenting the re- 
ligious divisions of those whom she could no 
longer retain within hot own pale ; she has 
done so much both to depress and to de- 
stroy episcopacy, that gorae have not he- 
sitated to declare, that true source of 
Preshy teiian innovation «iras to be found 
not at Geneva hut at P. 10:5, 

184 ^ 

Hie conclusion of this discourse 
displays so well and so fairly the 
authpr's merits both as an arguer 
and as a preacher, that we cannot 
resist tlie temptation to transcribe, 
though we must warn the reader that 
in omitting the not€s which accom- 
pany it, consisting chiefly of proofs 
and citations^ we deprive it both of 
ornament and of strength. 

** Of all the principles of Cliristraiiky, It 
would perliaps bo difficult to select any 
one, wliich for iqces maintained its ground 
leas questioned or less resisted tlian tliat of 
the ephcopal transmission of the Christian 
priesthood. Of the very existence of the 
CiMivch of Christ on any other than ai» 
episeopal foundation, ottr pious forefatliera 
had DO conception whatever. It was re- 
served for the aspiring genius of a compa- 
ratively recent sra, to effect discoveries 
WhM for fifteen eentiiries had baffleK the 
RBMBMBRARCBn, No. 27. 


penetration of mankind ; to develope mys- 
teries hidden from the contemporaries and 
follow labourers of inspired Apostles; to 
throw contempt on piinciples which the 
blindness of heresy and the raucoiir of 
schism had not hithei to pre^iiiiic;! to violate, 
to sow the seeds of intfimtnable divisions, 
and supply the a>lvocatrs of Papal tyranny 
with the only plausilile arguments they ever 
possessed against onr glorious Reformation. 

It is well deserving onr attention, 
howevi'i’, that tlic original framers of the 
Pi eshy teriaii discipline, so far from pro- 
fessing that decided hostility to episcopacy 
which their successors atterwards adopted, 
distinctly avowed * their veneration for it, 
and pleaded necessity alone as their excuse 
for Its rejectkni, inextricabry implicated a» 
they found it with coriuptionS andiisiirpa- 
tioob of Rome. And Calvin himself pro- 
nounced those to be * worthy of every 
anathema* who would not reveieiice it, 
and submit themselves to it with the utmost 
obedience, where it was to he met with ia 
its Icgiliniate form. 

** But awful is the hazard to those who 
once desert the beaten path of truth for tlie 
bye- ways of error and schism; and impres- 
sive is foe lesson afforded ns by the follow- 
ers of this deplorable innovation. Com* 
ineiicing witli modest apologies for their 
unwilling rejection of a discipline, w^pse 
tuperior claims they even professed to al- 
low, they soon became enamoured of the 
work of their own hands they searched 
the Scriptures, and imagined that they 
could discover in the imperfect notices of 
the procccdnij^s of the inftnit Church, the 
very model or their own inventions ; until, 
at last, they scrupled not to arrogate to 
themselves exclusively every claim to holi- 
ness and truth ; ami scarcely less departing 
from the iwinciples of their founder, tlianr 
from those of the primitive Church, they 
dctioHuccd episcopacy as an unauthorized 
usurpation, intolerable to man, and in the 
fight of God, niihely, and aiitMliiMtiaOy 
and abominable. 

** From the attacks of those daring inno- 
vations, for a time but too successful, it 
pleased the Almighty to grant otir Church 
a signal deliverance ; an earnest, we might 
humbly hope, of his stiir continued favour 
and protection, if the profane indiffereuce 
of too many of her professed adlierents were 
nqt a for more reasonable cause for alarm, • 
than the direct hostility of her avowed- 
opponents. 

** Far be it from us to speak, or even hr 
think uncharitably of these,, the compara- 
tively innocent posterity o the onginal 
autliois of the separatioii. Educated as they 
are in' prioeiplea which come recommended' 
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to them by Che claims of prescription and 
hereditary attacliment, who iiliaU expect 
thetn to be adequately sensible of their de- 
vious course? — or, if they were, who shall 
assert that, in those cases at least where the 
system has been legalised by the solemnity 
of national decisions, the leiiicdy is now 
either obvious or even leadily practicable ? 
But with regard to those, who, having 
been matured in the bo!»oni of a pure and 
apostolical Church, shew themselves inscti* 
Bible to the blessing, and indifterent to its 
preservation, is is difficult to pronounce 
whether our predominant feeling slionid he 
regret for their derelirtiou of principle, or 
apprehension for its too probable conse- 
quences. 

** Without pretending to search for ar- 
gument in proof of what is altogether self- 
evident, 1 would ask, whether the most 
cursory glance at the disorganised condi- 
tion of the Christian world is not sufficient 
to convince us, that the only cliaucc of le- 
union depends on a recurrence to those 
principles, to the desertion of which these 
disorders may be traced ? whother, if 
Cbrislians arc once inoictc be restoied,as 
relying on the gracious promises of God, we 
humbly trust they will be, to * one fold, 
under one filiepherd,’ it must uciC, to hu- 
Rian apprelieiiMoii at least, be under the 
paternal sway of a mild and enlightened 
e|iiscopacy, equally fiee from the chilling 
despotism of popery on the one hand, and 
the factious and tiiibiilcnt, and scarcely 
less overbearing spirit of presbyterianisni 
on the other other? 

Of this good * leaven,' a remnant, yea, 
praised be God for bis inercie.'*, tar more 
than a remnant, is yet left to us. Be it 
ours then to cherish that ^ leaven,’ which 
in hu good time may * leaven the whole* 
mass of discord, and confusion, and schism. 
And if the unbiassed snifrage of fuieign 
nations once pronounced our Clmrcli * the 
light of the reformation if the compas- 
sion of God, notwithstanding her manifold 
imperfections, still allows her to preset ve 
ber pniily of doctrine, and her truly apos- 
tolical polity; still pcimils hei to rcniain, 
beyond all question, the most eminent 
branch of piotestant episcopacy; — be it 
ours t<f manifest a more lively sense of these 
inestimable blessings, a more eai nest zeal 
for the maintenance of ptinciples too 
long neglected and impugned : that so she 
might hereafter be * set up as an ensign fo 
the nations,* as a light to ' guide’ their re- 
turning * feet into the way of peace.' ” — 
P. 191<-199. 

Sermon V. on the necessity of a 
prmthoodi directly authorized by 


a divine commission, states, first, 
from the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, that, from the remotest pe- 
riod, it has been the ordinary me- 
thod of God's providence to com- 
municate his blessings, and inflict 
his judgments, by the intervention 
of deputed agents, (p. 208.) and 
this, both in the patriarchal times, 
and afterwards, by means of the 
levilical priesthood. I'hc author 
then argues (p. 215.) that the Gos- 
pel dispensation, though it has su- 
perseded tlie levitical priesthood, 
has introduced another to tlie vali- 
dity of whose ministrations the di- 
vine appointment is still indispensa- 
ble. 

“ Neither,** he adds, is it without 
ample cause, that this neressily of hcaiing 
and obeying tlioir appointed luaclier is im- 
pobcd on the followers of Jesus: und if 
they aie thus reqiiiie 4 l to pay MibmibMoii 
to a man * of like pasbions with’ them- 
selves, assuredly It is not for his honour, 
but for their happiness, not as useful to 
iiftii, but as beneficial to thenuielvcs. They 
are required to attend on his ministrations, 
becaiine it has pleased God to constitute 
him the ordinary channel of conveying 
his spiritual blessings; — because, thoiigii 
* taken from among iiieii,* he * is oidained 
for men in things pertaining to God,’ or- 
dained for the sake and benefit and assist- 
ance of men, in all that relates to Alinightv 
God, and to that eternal salvation which 
God only can bestow, — because the mi- 
nisters of the Gospel are ‘ anibassadoTs for 
Christ,* and like all other ambassadors, 
are the anlhorized messengers of tliecr .So- 
vereign, and exclusively charged with the 
glad tidings of Ins kingdom; — because to 
1lM;ni,and no otlieis, God ' bath coinmitted 
the word of reconciliation;’ — hath com- 
mitted It to them, to make his gracious offers 
of peace and pardon to returning penitents, 
and appointed their ofliee to be essentially 
instiiimeiital in sealing their reconciliation 
with liiinself.” P. feiQ — ZZO. 

No part of this volume is more 
mabtcrly than the conclusion of this 
fifth sermon, in which the writer 
vindicates completely, from all im- 
putation of arrogance, those asser- 
tions of the importance of their of- 
fice, and of the exclusive claims 
to support, which the Christian 
clergy are called on to make* 
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" God's i^reatness is often most effectu- 
ally magnified by the weakness of bis iu- 
struments. And that wc may not he in- 
duced to fsloiy ill men, and learn to think 
of men above what is wiilten; that the 
eye of tiiitfi may he guided to its proper 
object, and that the divine agency may not 
be oveiloubcd in the tlioughtless admit a- 
tion of its hunibte ministers, * the foolish 
things of the world’ seem, on many oeca- 
sioiis, to have;, been put posel^ chosen ^ to 
confoniul the wise;* and we have this in- 
estimable Micasure* of the Gospel * in 
earthen vesst Is, that the excel leiicy of (lie 
power may he of God, and nut of us.* 

** Ifiil by the less cnlhiisiastir, and moic 
numerous portion of ohjectoi'-, hy those 
who are disposed either to dei y rntiiel\, 
or to reduce to cninp:iiati\c in<imnficanc<*, 
the claims of ecclesiastical aiithniity, it has 
been contended, that the powers ilnis as- 
serted for the Chiisliaii priesthood, are of 
a nature so extiavagant, a*) to place the 
laity altogether at their iiieicy ; to iiitcr- 
ferc ill some ineasiiie with the pierogative 
of Go<l Inni^elf, .iiiu to encoaiage in the 
cleigy a degiec of spiiittial piide, altoge- 
ther iiicoiiMSteiit with the leligion of the 
owly Jcbtis. If, indeed, an absolute aiid 
unconditional autnoi« " were claimed by 
them, the objection might have weight. 
Blit assuiedly so despotic a contiol Ls nei- 
ther pietbiidcd or iiiiaguied. Was it ever 
conceived that none coulJ be saved but 
those whom the clergy might tliiiik tit to 
absolved that the capricious oi nii'itaken 
refusal of the saernincntal lites could in- 
jure him who was thus imjiKstly excluded ? 
Aie wc to believe that Abiinelccli would 
have contiMicd in atlliclinii, if Abia- 
ham bad withheld his intercebMon f’* — 
P. V34, 

It IS not the least among the (rials of 
the clergy, at the presmt day, that they 
cannot assei t then exclusive claims to the 
exercise of the Cliiistiaii ministry, and vin- 
dicate the lionoiir of their divine coniinis- 
hion, without being thought to seek their 
own glory, and incurring the cliaige of ar- 
rogance and spiritual pride. What cliaigc, 
however, could have less fuundaiion in 
truth and reason? Gan those be fairly 
chargeable with arrogance, who rcgaid 
tlicmseivcs but as humble instruments in 
the hand of God, acting by his sole ap- 
pointment, possessing no efficacy in the 
communication of grace and |iardoii, from 
any personal qualitication of their owrn, and 
none whatever so long as they act In con- 
formity to his sovereign will? Can they 
derive any encouragement to spiritual 
pride, from the recollection that, if t helper- 
ibimi tlieir office 'according to the inten- 


tion of him who appointed it, tlie benefit 
accrues, not to themselves, but to otbeil ; 
but that, if they neglect or abuse it, them* 
selves and none ebe incur the guilt and 
piini«hiiicnt. 

But if they are, ncvci theless, convinc- 
ed, by the word of God himself, that they 
bear liis sacred com mission, must they bo 
deemed arrogant for having the courage to 
avow’ It ^ Is the ambassador censured as 
presumptuous for deciaiiiig tiie eirand on 
winch he is sent? Tlierc is a ‘woe’ de- 
nounced against them, if they * preach not 
the Gospel will they be exempted from 
tliat woe if, through an iiii worthy compli* 
ance with the humour of their profane 
contemporaries, they suppress all mention 
of their divine commission, and lesvc iLeif 
people iiiadccpiately impressed with the 
importance of their sacred ministrations, by 
which grace and pardon arc to be convey- 
ed to tlieir souls, the souls for wdiicli them- 
selves are appointed to ' watch/ the souls 
of which themselves must give account.'* 
P. 2 j7-~240. 

We must now be brief in what 
wc have to say of the remaining 
ScjmoQs. 'J'lic object of the Vllth 

** [s' to point out the necessity of some 
degree of external form towards maintain- 
ing the internal spirit of religion among 
men ; — to prove the aiithoiity of the 
Chill cli, in appuhiting stirli regulations as 
siie deems to be coiiihicive to the decent 
and profitable rrlcbration of religious wor- 
ship, and the duty of general siibinission 
to that authority, so long as it is exercised 
within its due limits, and violates no prin- 
ciples of siipeiior obligation; and to shew 
not only the strict lawfulness of the coiirea 
pursued by onr own Church in these par- 
ticiiiars thus left to her discretion, but tlic 
positive and important benefits resulting 
from her decent and edifying forms, and 
more especially fiom her admirable Li- 
tnrgy, in comparison with the supposed 
advantages of the very opposite mode 
which has been adopted by her adversa- 
rics.” P. 251. 

The Vlltli Sermon is on the Alli- 
ance between Church and State, 
a docLi iG implied in akinost the 
whole hiatury of our religion, from 
the date of its first establishment 
under Constantine. Warburton's ar* 
gument is here cleared of its re- 
dundancies, and very clearly and 
logically put: and the discourse 
ends with a very powerful appeal to 

X 2 
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all Who are interested In the welfare 
of the Church, on the importance 
of restoring, in some cffe.ctual mea- 
sure, ecclesiastical authority and 
discipline. That some restoration 
of its discipline is much wanted, its 
true friends, we believe, have long 
^een convinced : as we purpose soon 
to enter upon the subject at some 
A^Pgth, we shall not now discuss the 
.different plans that might be sug- 
.gested ; or even enumerate their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Mr. 
Fausset wishes to Restore the coji- 
vocatioo to the rank of a deliberative 
and cfficieiit assembly. 

Sermon Vill. is on toleration and 
test laws, and on tests as necessary 
to the detence of those privileges 
of which, on tiie principles of the 
alliance, the Church is put in pos- 
session. Here the author argues 
incontrovertibly that 

What is iisii.iliy tcrfpec] tlio Catholic 
qttesiion, cannot, with any slioiv of rea- 
son, be considered to be siinpty tins : uhe- 
Iber a papist be equally entitled to onr 
cooftdence with other 6<'CtarieK, which 
might, perhaps, in onr own case, be safely 
answered in tbe afllrinatjve : but whether 
any sectary whutever ought to be fiitly ad- 
nutted to the sfiiiie political rights, as the 
members of the national cimrch : to which 
1 cannot but reply, decidedly, in the nega- 
tive. For wliich of them could we con- 
sistently and fairly admit to the exclusion 
of tlie rest? anil if all were admitted, 
.wheie could wc look for those eskClUfiiye 
privileges which constitute tlie very essence 
of an establishment, and fur that security 
ftom hostile encroachment, which iiiiglit 
fiisiire its pennanenee and peace.” — 
34f . 

He theu j)TOceed^ in a line .of 
^rgpment pot jess original, we be- 
lieve, than it is ingeiiiuiig, to con- 
.tencktha,! tc;st laws ure no leas ju. 
dicious, as they serve to give an 
encouragement to conformity, than 
as they serve to exclude from sta- 
tions of power, the absolute atid 
avowed enemies of the CJiurch. 

^ It will not^" he says, 1 presiuuc, be 
cpateiuled, that the larger portion .of indi- 
viduals hi. this or smy other country, are 
siqt^rely pioui^ and w^vrinly attached tq 


religion for her own sake. Of those who 
are so among ourselves, some most cer- 
tainly are to be found among the multi- 
tudes w|io have seceded from the church. 
And the ipiiiainder, that faithful band, 
who love her from the purest motives, and 
with undivided affection ; who would abide 
with her in every extremity, and shed their 
blood in her defence, must be infinitely 
unequal to her protection, if ever they fail- 
ed in attaching to iier cause a competent 
share of that religious indifference which 
too plainly coinprcliCDds the great bulk of 
the community. 

Now, as this aid is absolutely neces- 
sary to her security, so are the means of 
obtaining it most simple and infallible. 
For the self-same laws which exclude the 
non-ronformiHt from those situations of po- 
litical authority, which would put him into 
a capacity for injiiiing the IZsIablished 
Church, may be viewed in the additional 
light of an encoumgemeiit to coiiforniity 
itself; and where, no difference of opinion 
existed of sufficient moment to involve the 
sacrifice of duty and cCmscience, would na- 
turally and effectually lead him to embrace 
ber communion. Where the higher roo- 
ti^ves have lost tludr inffiicncc, we must 
condescend to employ the ordinary re- 
sources of liiiraan policy we must hold 
out some effectual enconragement to re- 
ligions uiiity : wo must make it men's m- 
terest to support, what they would otbei- 
wise be disposed to neglect. 

** Of those who now rank as nieiiibers 
.of the £'ttabtif»lied Cliiircli, and in fact con- 
tribute most effectually to ber safety, how 
many must even charity herselfadmit to be 
totally clestiliite of Christian faith! — how 
many more are there whose confiriui'd in- 
diffiMeiice could never of itself have at- 
tached them to any religious comitninity 
.whatever I They have, nevertheless, join- 
ed her standjai'd ; and why^ beraiue she is 
the religion of fiisliion and of the State : 
because they have discovered that slia is 
the only direct and unohstriicted road to 
Inc more distinguished honours and enin- 
liimcnts; or, because their ancestors having 
made the same discovery, the prejudices of 
their^ c4ucatton have been fixed accord- 
ingly. 

** Now, whatever we may think of tlin 
character pf such mcn> yet so long as nu- 
merical superiority is iie.cessai^ to the ex- 
istence of our Church as an establishment^ 
their aid is uot to be njccted. ]Biit shidl 
wp expect tp retain that aid on the com- 
prebeusive principles which distingujsii the 
liberality of the day ? when all tlie exclusive 
rights of the Church should hgve been finally 
ehfvMoned^ Ighen onr especial favoiin w^i 
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no longer conferred on * them who are of the 
household of faith -when every depart- 
ment of the legislature, ever post of honour 
and authority, of trust and profit, should 
be equally within the attainment of every 
sect and persuasion, religious or irreligi- 
ous, to wliicli of all those minor, but cer- 
tainly moat prevailing motives, should we 
look for retaining the aid in question i 
Could we depend on fashion^ whose ca- 
price might shortly enlist her in the. service 
of every one of the more plausible lieie- 
sies, when the Cliuir.h had lost all that ap- 
pearance of superior conaeqncnre, which 
could attract her? Could we rely on am- 
Ifitian, wlio>c views would be alike iinob- 
stnicted in the conventicle as in the 
church? Could we hope to engage re//- 
interest in our behalf, without one single 
advantage to offer to her acceptance ? or 
rather, could we have any reasonable ex- 
pectations of retaining her even in a state 
of neutrality, when the prospect of sharing 
ill our spoils must inevitably turn the scale 
against us ? 

Of all the motives of attachment, not 
strictly religious, one only could be, in any 
degree, relied on, and that but for a sea- 
son. The prejudices of education, and 
the impressions of early life, woiiliP no 
doubt retain sonic advoc:ates for the church, 
as the establishment of their fathers, and 
the object of their habitual venciatiun. 
It docs, indeed, appear possible^ that 
this principle might for some few years 
preserve from total ruin the falling for- 
tunes of the CliiiFcli. Blit the source from 
whence it flowed would, from obvious 
causes, be daily becoming less and less 
copious ; and long before it should be ti- 
nally exliansted, it would have ceased to 
oppose any effectual resistance to that 
fcwedeping tide of more pievailiiig motives, 
whose roiitiniially augmented ennent 
would set directly against it. 

In a word, if tliere be any truth in 
what has here been advanced, one most 
powerful argument for rejecting the claima 
111 question lies within this short and sim- 
ple compass ; — whilst wc maintain those 
exeliisive pi ivileges which tempt indiffer- 
ence to join our party, * tliose who are 
not against us, will be for us/ hnf if 
even, in compliance with the heodstrong 
temper of the tiiqes, we consent to relin- 
quish these privileges, indifference must 
infallibly operate as schism,, and * those 
who arc not for us, will be against us.' ” 
P. 348—353. 

After this argument for tlie ad- 
vantages of a test, the author pro^ 
ceeds to remove those objections 
yvjhich are or'dinanlj^ made to it as 


mconsisteat with justice, and recnrs» 
in conclusion, with his usual enerj^, 
to expose the evil of that religious 
iiidiflereiice, which is unconcerned 
for the dangers of the Establishment, 
and which, if we look to the true 
motive from which it proceeds, is 
to be attributed in the majority of 
cases, to a carelessness for the in- 
terests of religion itself. 

To this imperfect sketch of the 
subjects of these sermons, we can 
now only add our earnest recom- 
mendation of them to all persons, 
and we would still hope there are 
many, who approach the subject 
with that powerful interest which 
we ourselves sufliciently feel. We 
understand that the work has met 
with a favourable reception from the 
public, and wc cannot but congra- 
tulate the Church and its friends np- 
oii the proof which is thus furnished 
of the increasing popularity of those 
sentiments upon Church government, 
which have long ago been advocated 
in the incomparable letters of Law 
to Bishop iloadley, and in Mr. 
Sikes's valuable work upon Parochial 
Communion. Mr. Fniisset is evi- 
dently much indebted to both these 
writers, and we- rejoice in any event 
which gives additional circulation to 
these principles. 


An Inquiry, ^hiejl^ on Principles of 
Religion^ into the Nature and 
Discipline of Human Motives^ 
By Mhn Penrose, M, A. formerly 
of CC.C. Oxford: and Author of 
the Bampton Lecture Sermons for 
1B08. 420 pp. .8vo. lOs. Od. 

Baldwin.. 1820. 

A SURVEY of the various systems 
by which philosophers undertake to 
make men good and happy, has fre- 
Ijijently been recommended as a 
short and easy method of establish- 
ing the importance of levetation. 
^tid this mode of arguing becomes 
more conchisive from day to day*. 
Since, in spite of aB the asaBtance 
that philosophers have derivedffrom 
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Cbristfanity, they are neither more 
convincing nor more unanimous at 
present than they were two thousand 
years ago. In fact, fur all purposes 
of practical utility, the ancient hea- 
theiis are decidedly superior to the 
modern. The former, if they knew 
less, made a better use oi' their 
knowledge ; the latter, if they have 
the advantage of a greater degree 
of light, have yet so obstinately 
closed their eyes against its sun and 
centre, that they are afHictcd with 
what nearly resembles a judicial 
blindness. The altered circum- 
stances of tlieir hearers subject the 
latter to another difficulty. The 
most illiterate Christian may have 
accurate notions of duty, obligation, 
and virtue ; and until these notions 
are obliterated, or at least perplexed 
and disarranged, the labours of a 
modern philosopher can produce no 
material eflect. Hence he enter- 
tains a hearty dislike to common 
sense ; paradox is his favourite pas- 
time, and his safest retreat. And 
if he misleads the Christian moralist 
by his subtlety and speciousness, 
he disgusts the admirers of natural 
religion by his folly. The privi- 
lege of reason,'* says Hobbes, ** is 
allayed by another, and that is by 
the privilege of absurdity, to which 
no living creature is subject but man 
only ; and of men those are of all 
most subject to it that profess phi- 
losophy. For it is most true, that 
Cicero saith of them, soiiiowhere. 
That there can be nothing .so ab- 
surd, bill may be found in the books 
of philosophers.'' Hobbes never 
made a truer observation; and his 
commentators may fairly add, that 
of all the absurd philosophers whom 
the world has seen, none is more 
conspicuous than Hobbes hiins^elf: 
who by a gross abuse of great 
natural ingenuity, and great natura} 
eloquence, reared the fabric of de- 
spotic power upon the basis of an 
original contract, and rested the 
cause of immorality, and of mate- 
rialism,. upon the Scriptures. But 
liis iKihints, and his free use of liis 
peculiar privilege, have influenced 


most subsequent writers upon morals 
and metaphysics, and some of the 
principal defects in the volume be< 
fore us may be traced to the opinions 
which Hobbes or liis answerers in- 
troduced. 

Before bis time, the English iin* 
ported their ethics almost eiilircly 
from the Coiitineut ; and the state 
of the continental ethicj(, as it is 
described in the preface to the 
UuctorDubitantiuni, lea\ es no room 
for wondering at the ready admis- 
sion which Ilobbe.s and his iullow'crs 
obtained. The Schoolmen hud bu- 
sied themselves in perplexing what 
God had made plajn. “ Of the 
excellent and easy rule, ^’polialum 
ante omnia restiluendum^ GabricUus 
brings no less than threescore and 
ten limitations ; and to make all 
questions of that sort, and of the 
rule of conscience ^iiidetcrniinable, 
AJenochius[\Q.ih seven hundred ninety 
and eight questions concerning 
sesiiion ; and who is sufficient for 
these things Tlie writers on Ca- 
non Law were no better; the title 
of the law itself was Concordantia 
discordant iarum, and one of the in- 
terpreters of the Decrctum, which 
is the best part of the canon, sets 
oUt by informing us that the word 
Decretum hath five and twenty sig- 
iiilications. ** So that there la a 
wood before ;yoiir doors, and a la- 
byrinth within the wood ; and locks 
and bars to every door within that 
labyrinth, and after all, w'e arc like 
to meet with unskilful guides.” 
These circumstances may help to 
shew why Hobbes became popular ; 
and the following remarks of Skel- 
ton {Deism Revealed, Dial, viii.) 
explain the manner in which that 
popularity bAs influenced later times. 
** Hobbes's system at length yielded 
to au opposite one set up by Bishop 
Cumberland: this great divine re- 
presented human nature in a more 
amiable light, and spoke of mankind 
as benevolent beings, governed by a 
law of nature clearly .pointing out 
their duty to them, ctfM enforcing 
the observance of it,, not only by 
pleasing self- approbations on doing 
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good, and by painful self-convic- 
tions and remorses upon doing evil, 
but also by a natural sense of reli- 
gion. . • .On this foundation, laid by 
the Bishop, all the moralists, whe- 
ther divines nr others, have since 
that pl'iinned their writings ; but not 
without carrying their principles to 
a much greater length than he did. 
One who peruses their books, can 
hardly help thinking they looked on 
man as a being who stood iti no 
need of assistance, either to make 
him an able divine or a good man. 
They have told us that the religion 
and law of nature are clearly re- 
vealed ill the breast of every man ; 
are of great, if not of sufficient 
force, are eternal, indispensable, and 
bind the Deity iiiiiibclf. . . .These 
opinions have sh<‘wn themselves al- 
most in every pidpit, and produced 
a set of moralizing sermons, in most 
of which it seems to have been for- 
gotten that there is still extant a 
book called the word of God.” 

These assertions are exaggerated 
even as they apply to the times for 
which they were written ; and many 
noble exceptions to the practice 
condeiniied by Skelton, have subso- 
queutly appeared. But still his 
leading sentiment is far Iroiii incor- 
rect ; and it happens, remarkably 
enough, that of the (wo wvitera who 
are most frequoiilly quoted by Mr. 
Penrose, in the volnme upon which 
wc are about to comment, the more 
distinguished, viz. Bishop Butler, di- 
rected his leading sermons espe- 
cially against Hobbes, and has had 
the merit of refuting him by argu- 
ments not justly liable to the ex- 
ceptions which Skelton takes to 
Cumberland ; while the other, Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, by uniting Butler 
and Cumberland, and pushing the 
doctrines of both to excess, has 
furnished us with the outline of a 
system of moral philosophy which 
stands in no need of revelation, and 
is obviously intended to supersede 
it. But wc shall revert to this topic 
before the conclusiou of our xe« 
ijparks. 


Another mischievous effect, which, 
may be traced to the same source, 
is the dearth of valuable moral writ- 
ings which tliis country has expe- 
rienced. Attention has been di- 
rected ill morals, as well as in theo- 
logy, to separate and controversial 
dissertations, instead of to compact 
and complete systems; and the 
country which, during more than 
two centuries, has produced such a 
series of eminent writers, the coun- 
try of Locke, and Clarke, and But- 
ler, is not yet possessed of a stand- 
ard work upon ethics. Nay more, 
so unsutisfactorily has moral philo- 
sophy been treated, that the very 
name has fallen into disrepute ; and 
wc find a learned and pious prelate, 
about sixty years ago, condemning 
the whole study as fruitless, and 
even pernicious. “ That such kind 
of learning,” says Bishop Horne, 
as that book (King’s Origin of 
Evil) is tilled with, and the present 
age is much given to admire, has 
done no service to the cause of 
truth ; but, on the contrary, that it 
has done infinite disservice, and 
almost reduced us from the unity of 
Christian faith to the wrangling of 
philosophic scepticism, is the opi- 
nion of many besides ourselves, and 
too surely founded on fatal expe- 
rience.” The Bishop’s incomparable 
biographer quotes and applauds this 
declaration; but while we admit 
with them both, that our ethical 
writers have often been in error, we 
cannot see why tlie whole science 
should therefore be condemned ; 
and we suspect that very serious 
evils have been the consequence of 
its unqualified cundeiiination, com- 
ing, as in the present instance, from 
persons of such higk authority in 
the Church, as Bishop Home and 
Jones of Nay land. The great bu- 
siness of a Christian teacher is to 
apply the principles of Christianity 
to the iniprovenieiit of his flock; 
and unless he carefully studies both 
the dispensation that is committed 
to biin ; and the nature of those for 
whose instruction and benefit it ip 
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designed, we know not how he can 
apply the one to the other with ac^ 
curacy or effect. It is certain that 
ibe erroneous views and doctrines 
of eiithuaiasts are attributable chief- 
ly to their ignorance of moral sci- 
ence; it is probable that the lessons 
of the regular Clergy would be 
more efficacious, if tlie nature, and 
appetites, and affections of men, 
bad been studied by them with 
greater regularity and perseverance ; 
and the sceptic would be deprived 
of a ptrincipal source of his inffu- 
ence, if we were no longer obliged 
to study natural religion in his 
school ; but could find the science 
of ethics as briefly and perspi- 
cuously unfolded, and as firmly es- 
tablished in Christian as in heathen 
writers. We believe that the argu- 
ancnl may be carried much farther. 
For the more systematically we 
study the theory of natural religion, 
the more clearly shall we perceive 
the necessit}* and value or revela- 
tion : and in an age in which atheism 
at least b out of fashion, and the advo- 
cates for licentiousness are either few 
or silent, Christianity cannot better 
he promoted among reflecting men, 
than by shewing that it rises fairly 
and naturally out of the soundest 
philosophy ; and that every theory 
of moral obligation, of virtue, of 
prudence, and of selfcontroul, is 
either consistent with Christianity, 
and is strengthened and confirmed 
by the Gospel, or is sophistical, 
sdf-contradictory, inconclusive, in- 
effectual, and false. 

On these grounds, we were highly 
gratified upon taking up Mr. Pen- 
rose’s work, to find that his in. 
tentioB was no less than to apply to 
the whole sciMoe of morals the 
priaciides- of religion,’* and to shew 
** that the two sciences of religion 
and msrab are in fact one aqd 
vrimimer opinion we may be com- 
pelled by impartial criticism to pro- 
naaace respecting the success with 
whioh^ hb endeavours have' been 
omwaid^ we have no hesitation in 
qpeakiag hrbightemn of the nature 


of hb task, and of his qualifica- 
tions for a satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of it. He appears to be 
warmly attached to the science 
which he cultivates, and to have 
ransacked all that is mobt valuable 
in ancient and modern literature, in 
the course of his ardent and well- 
regulated pursuit. His religious 
sentiments are those of a pious un- 
sophibticated clergyman ; ami he 
decides upon the moral questions 
that present themselves to hb notice, 
in a tone which is, at once, amiable, 
judicious, and correct. 

The first remark that we have to 
make may be thought rather unrea- 
sonable, because it applies to what 
the volume docs not contain. And 
the only defence which we have to 
offer on the occasion, is that the 
title page led us to anticipate more 
than we have found. ** An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Discipline of 
Human Motives,” appears to call for 
a more precise investigation of what 
we include uuder the term motive^ 
than can be found in the volume 
before us, Mr. Penrose assunies 
that our affections, our desires, and 
our appetites are the motives, and 
properly speaking the only motives, 
by which we are influenced : and he 
divides those into moral and im- 
moral, and into general and specific ; 
but his reasons for the iirst assump- 
tion, are at best merely intimated, 
and we have no investigation of its 
merits or defects. We are aware 
that Mr. Penrose wishes to steer 
clear of metaphysics ; and it is pro- 
bably upon this ground that he 
made the ombsion of which wc 
complain. But as the nature of 
motives is a metaphysical subject, 
the ground is obviously untenable ; 
and when he denies that habit has 
properly speaking any motive power, 
(p. 2D.) and when he intimates that 
conscience is the regulator of mo- 
tives, and not a motive itself, bis 
assertions if true at all, are meta- 
physically true ; and must be proved 
so by a subtle mode of reasoning. 
Lock, in one of the least 
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tory cliapters in bis Essay, viz. the 
chapter on Power, makes uneasineMs 
the great spring of human action, 
the moving force which actuates the 
desires and the will. And one of 
his most judicious and partial com- 
mentators, Tucker, substitutes sa- 
iisfacliofi in the place of uneasiness, 
and represents the former as the 
prime mover of the human mind. 
The alteration however, though an 
amendment is rather verbal than 
real ; for the uneasiness which arises 
from the want of any thing, and the 
satisfaction thit is anticipated from 
its possession, must always be co- 
existent, and of equal force and 
effect. But Tucker talks much more 
to the purpose when he savs that 
“ a nu>tive is the prospect oV some 
end actually in view of the mind at 
the time of action, and urging to 
utlain it.” And he adds a little fir- 
ther on, Ili.it as llermogcnes was a 
singer even when he did not sing ; 
and the coblcr n^ains his name afl^r 
he has shut up his stall, and sits 
among his fellow topers at the two- 
penny club; so motives still pre- 
serve their character witli us while 
they lie dormant in the box, and do 
not operate in the scale. The in- 
troduction of motives by one ano- 
ther, is thus happily illustrated. 
“ Your coachman entered into your 
service^for a livelihood ; this led him 
to obey }our orders, vvliich dir*!cted 
him to take care of your horses; 
this put him on providing hay for 
them, and that induced him to' in- 
quire where tlie best was to be had. 
While on bis way to the market lie 
thinks of nothing but the shortest 
road to get thither; this therefore 
is the sole motive he has now in view, 
but if the prior motives had not 
operated, none of the subsequent 
would have had any influence on 
him.” In another part of liis work 
having subdivided motives into four 
classes, viz. motives of pleasure, use, 
honour and necessity ; he produces 
the following instance where they 
are all four in view at once. ** A 
man on bespeaking a suit of clothes 
RBMEMBKA^(:ER, No. 27. 


may do it because his old ones are 
worn out, and he must have some^ 
thing to put upon his back; he may 
* choose his piece of cloth from the 
closeness and strength that may ren- 
der it most serviceable, be directs 
the cut and make so as to appear 
fashionable, and perhaps orders a 
dab of gold and silver lace to please 
his own fancy.” Similar ill iistration.<i 
might be produced in much greater 
abundance ; and Uioiigli they do not 
shew, nor arc we by any meuns con- 
fident that it can be shewn that Mr. 
Penroae U in the wrong when he 
uses the term motive as synonymous 
with tiic affections, desires, and ap- 
petites, yet they do prove that in 
common parlance the word has a 
wider acceptation; of which the in- 
correctness should not be merely as- 
sumed but demonstrated. The re- 
mark is more important because we 
are coiifldent that the difliciilty 
w'hieh most readers will experience 
on the*ljrst perusal of Mr. Penrose’s 
book, mainly, if not entirely, to be 
attributed to the use of the word mo- 
tive as syitonyinoiis v\ itii atieef ion and 
desire ; and w'e apprehend that the 
greater part of (he obscurity might 
be removed by an introductory chap- 
ter, upon his own and upon the or- 
dinary signification of the term. 

But vve jvroceed to what the vo- 
lume does contain. The preface 
gives n general outline of the whole; 
aud informs us that the first part de- 
scribes that character of mind at 
which all men should aim who em- 
bark wisely in the pursuit of true 
happiness, the desire of happiness 
being both tlie greatest of motives 
and that motive which is most ap- 
pealed to by religion. The next 
point is to make an estimate of the 
means by vvliicli we may be enabled 
to pursue and obtain the moral ob- 
ject which has been hiiJ down. But 
the reader will be better able to un- 
derstand Mr. Penrose's dcsigo, as 
well as the remarks which we have 
to offer both upon the plan and upon 
Hie execution of it, after he has read 
the following aualvMS of the con- 
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tents of the volume : an analysis to 
which we are confident that Mr. 
Penrose would not object ; but 
would admit it to be a fair though 
brief view of his system. 

The main principle is^ that all 
systems of morals^ which do not as- 
sume, as the first end of t}ie science, 
the best preparation which it is pos- 
sible to make for the happiness which 
man may hope for in a future state, 
are essentially either false or imper- 
fect. Of a complete morality the 
basis is reKgion. Justice and bene- 
volence are inadequate measures of 
it : and the human motives, which, 
in Scripture language, are spoken of 
generally as qualities of the heart, 
not the external acts to which they 
impel, are the immediate subjects of 
moral culture and discipline. 

On this principle the present trea- 
tise is founded; and the different 
parts of it, excluding from view the 
collateral matter introduced, may be 
axmnged under the following propo- 
sitions. 

1. The best preparation for future 
happiness consists in the attainment 
of ^ a certain, habit or character, 
which may be described in general, 
(that is, if we presume the govern- 
ing power of conscience) as made 
up chiefly of the religious or moral 
qualities of humility, justice, and 
temperance, of benevolence, grati- 
tude, and devotion, or as consisting 
partly in the just vigour, and partly 
in the correct regulation of the affec- 
tions,^ desires, and appetites, the 
specific motives which are natural to 
our frame. 

This character, justly balanced 
and composed, is the true object or 
pattern of human life. The first 
part therefore of the volume treats 
of those motives which may in them- 
selves be properly regarded as moral 
qualities, and of the place and uses 
of each of these motives several Ijr 
in the composition of the character 
so described ; that we may thus ac- 
quire an accurate conception of the 
end which every wise man should 
pursue. (Part i. chap, i — iii.) 


II. Those motives which may pro- 
l^rly be regarded as moral quali- 
ties (presuming, as before, the go- 
verning power of conscience, and the 
jurisdiction of reason or intellect,) 
are the virtuous qffections only. 
The desires may indirectly be instru- 
mental to tlie attainment of some 
true object of morals, and it is 
always indispensably necessary to 
keep both the desires aad appetites 
under restraint ; but desire and ap~ 
fetitc are never moral per se. These 
positions arc in strict dcpendance on 
the religious principle, and arc emi- 
nently confirmed and illustrated by 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
(chap, iv — vi.) 

III. In the succeeding chapters 
are considered in turn the affections 
of piety, benevolence, sympathy, 
and friendship, and the nature and 
place of each of these feelings in the 
composition of a truly excellent 
character; and*‘it is shewn particu-* 
lady that while the limit or degree, 
in which every other principle should 
exist, is controlled and indicated by 
its subservience ,to piety, (the dic- 
tates of piety and of an enlightened 
prudence being in all respects co-ex- 
tensive) true piety, though compre- 
hending all other virtues, is not 
itself comprehended in any. (chap, 
vii— X.) 

IV. A chapter follows on the 
malevolent sentiments, (chap, xi.) 
another on temper, (chap, xii.) and 
another in conclusion on that regu- 
lation of the natural desires, which 
is essential to virtue or excellence, 
(chap, xiii.) 

And thus is completed that deli- 
neation of character which forma 
the object or moral pattern of human 
life. 

PART !!• 

In the second part of the treatise 
are considered the means by which 
this object is to be gained, or this 
character to be acquired by man. 

I. And here, after some previous 
observations on the powers with 
which man is endued, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. 
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points which it is of course neces- 
sary to fix before we can enter ra. 
tionally on any pursuit, the first 
position is that the primary rule for 
all who would aim at the acquisition 
of moral excellence, ** a rule which 
is at the very root of morals, and to 
which neither in nature nor import 
any other is comparable,” is to 
obey in all things tlie dictates of 
conscience, (chap. i. — iii.) 

II. Under the strict ana universal 
government of conscience, the active 
pursuit of some object or other be- 
comes the natural and proper food 
of the mind. But it is of the nature 
of every one of these pur-^uits to be 
prompted by some mo^vc or other, 
(chap, iv.) 

III. The pursuit jf the objects of 
the moral . aons, those of the 
ai'Vction of piety in particular, is 
the sort of puil&uit, which, where 
circu nstuiices permit, is by far the 
noblest, and has the best results. 
(The iifipurtanee of these affecliotis 
as moral habits was before consi- 
dered in the delineation of moral 
character contained in the first part 
of the volume.) (chap, v.) 

IV. But circumstances, in the 
greater number of cases, restrict 
men to some subordinate pursuit, as 
the technical business or occupation 
of life; namely, to the pursuit either 
of some object of desire, or of some 
object of one of the natural appe^ 
titesl Still, however, all these sub- 
ordinate objects are to be puftued 
in just dependancy on the moral 
motives, as the natural fruit which 
those motives produce, or as being 
instrumental to their growth or pro- 
duction. (chap, vi.) 

V. What remains, therefore, is the' 
particular discussion of the nature 
and uses of the several desires of 
knowledge, power, money, and hon- 
our. Thus is added to the consider- 
ation of all those motives, which 
were before shewn to be actual vir- 
tues, or actual constituents of the 
moral character, that of the motives 
which are insirumentid to virtue: 
and thus is completed, by this view 


of human motives, a general scheme 
of the whole practical application of 
the religious principle to the mind, 
riic particular case only of the regula- 
tion of the aj)petites being, forgiven 
reasons, oiiiitU*d. (Chap. vii. — x.) 

VI. The last chapter (chap, xi.) 
is meant to illustrate the general 
scope of the doctrines so proposed ; 
and there is a brief Appendix on 
some incidental questions, which 
belong principally to the science of 
metaphysics. 

The most cursory perusal of this 
analysis will have sufficed to con* 
vince the reader that the work is 
compactly put together, and con- 
tains a neat and useful system : but 
we apprehend that he will not be of 
opinion, that Mr. Penrose has ful- 
filled his intention of applying the 
principles of religion to the whole 
science of morals, or of shewing that 
the two sciences are in fact but one. 
This being the object that he pro- 
fessed* to have in view, why has he 
thrown such important subjects, as 
prudence and obligation into the!* 
Appendix? They are treated, as 
w'C.have already observed, as meta- 
physical questions, but then the re- 
sults of these questions are assumed 
as incontrovertible in the body of 
the work ; and impede the progress 
of every one who does not assent to 
them. “But we will follow the ex- 
ample of the author in inverting the 
common line of argument ; and set 
out with taking it for granted, that 
the desire of happiness is the great, 
if not the sole principle of men’s vo- 
luntary actions ; and most willingly 
admitting, that every prudent per- 
son ought to make the best prepara- 
tion possible for the happiness 
which man may hope for in a fiiture 
state. This preparation then, ac- 
cording to Mr. Penrose, consists in 
the attainment of what may be called 
a religious character ; and that cha- 
racter is to be attained by due re- 
gulation of the motives. If these 
oints can be established, the theory 
efore us is made good. 

The importance of jfbrmiiig, and 
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inaitttainiug religious Imbits, has 
been insisted upon so repeatedly by 
Christ in II teachers, that this cannot 
he the point to which the author 
would call our special notice. It 
was by insisting upon the neocbsity 
of habitual godliness that Bishop 
Taylor, in his book upon Uej>ciit- 
ance, silenced the Papist, and the 
Fanatic; confounding the absolu- 
tions of tlie one, and the instantane- 
ous conversions of tlie other: and 
Paley says, that the formation of 
religious hhbits is one of the proper 
exercises of virtue. But we do not 
conceive that Mr. Penrose’s notion 
coincides with that of either of these 
writers. First, because if it does 
there is no groat novelty in his 
book; and, secondly, because Paley, 
whom, he may .•seeiu most to resem- 
ble, does not introduce bis opinion 
on the subject (iVlos. Phil. chap, vii.) 
as a substantbe part of his system ; 
but as an answer to certaiti objec- 
tions which he anticipated a.rid re- 
futed. Having observed that niau- 
Jkind act more from habit than re- 
flection, he shews tiiat being habi- 
tual does not change the charac- 
ters eitlier of vice ui virtue, because 
the guilt of the one, and the exer- 
cise of the other, consisted in the 
formation of their respective hubiis. 
This is indisputable, and coincides 
with some subsequent rcinarj&s of 
Mr. Penrose. But we conceive the 
general scope of his argument is*in- 
tcuded to shew, that the formation 
of a religions character should be 
our great object in life ; and tliat 
we should discipline our desires 
principally, if not entirely with a 
view to this object, and should judge 
of motives and actions by their ten- 
dency to promote it. If this be Mr. 
Penrose’s meaning his theory lies 
open to the following objection. 

There is a marked an<l indelible 
distinction between sayfng, form 
moral habits, and form moral mo. 
tives ; and though the consequence 
of complying with either request 
should be inevitably the same, 
which we are far enough from ad- 


mitting or believing, the precepts 
would 'still be essentidlly different. 
The first is universally intelligible; 
the second iiniy be often misunder- 
stood. The first is an old and an 
established rule ; the second is a 
novelty, and may quite as well re- 
main such. The first is substantial 
and tangible, the second imaginary 
and volatile. But we do not wish 
to dwell longer on this point ; as it 
is possible that the two expres- 
sions may be considered as syno- 
nymous, and may both be intended 
to resolve themselves into the first, if 
so, our objection will assume a dif- 
ferent shape, and we shall say that 
to aim at ihc formation of proper 
habits, is to aim at a partial and in- 
complete object, and that to judge of 
our actions solely by their tendency 
to such an end, is to adopt an un- 
safe and insufiieienbruie. 

Putting the case in Mr. Penrose’s 
own form, supposing our object to 
ba the attainment of future happi- 
ness, wc are to perform all the ac- 
tions, to cultivate all the disposi. 
tiuns, and to adopt all the habits, 
which conscience, strengthened by 
reason and eiiligiitened by revela- 
tion, may suggest as fit and proper 
for the accoinpiisliment of our pur- 
pose. We are required, beyond all 
doubt, to correct our motives and 
dispositions; and the Go.spel in- 
structs us to do so more carefully, 
and enables us to do .so more ciom- 
pletely than any system of ethics 
that the world has seen. But where 
does the (jios|3cl limit our object to 
the acquisition of good habits ? 
Much more where does it tell us to 
judge of an action or a custom by 
i ts tendency to strengthen our vir- 
tuous principles, by its effect upon 
our minds and hearts and motives ? 
Mr. Penrose appears to think that 
such instructions are contained in 
those evangelical precepts which 
require us to set our affections on 
things above, and declare that the 
love "of ^ God, and the love of our 
neighbour are the first and the se*« 
coud commnndinents of the law.i 
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But we apprehend that these words 
cannot with any propriety be inter- 
preted in the sense fur wliich our 
author contends. For what tlic 
Gospel says of motives is simply 
this : not only arc you required to do 
good actions, but you must also do 
them from good motives. You 
must give alms from charity, not 
from ostenlatioii. You must pro- 
mote relig'ou from piety, not from 
love of power or popularity. You 
must worship God from devotion, 
not from ceremony or custom. There 
is nothing metaphysical or perplex- 
ing here. We receive a great variety 
of consistent rules, to every part of 
which it is necessary that we should 
attend ; and although one or two 
of them may be said to embrace and 
contain the rest, it would neverthe- 
less be highly improper to lay the 
rest aside, or ,to treat them as a 
mere matter of deduction and infer- 
ence, instead of substantial and posi- 
tive precepts. The commands />f 
religion are delivered at one time in 
minute detail, and at another in com- 
prehensive summaries. Botli have 
their specific advantages : the for- 
mer being better suited for general 
and daily use, the latter being more 
portable and more striking in con- 
troversy. If we can embrace the 
geiicml principle, without having 
practised the particular duties, we 
shall advance so much the faster on 
our* road ; but it is evidently taken 
for granted that few can do tiiis, and 
other and plainer precepts are sup- 
plied for their direction. On these 
grounds we conceive that there is 
no authority in Scripture for saying, 
that the acquisition of good habits 
is the object and the guide of life. 
The great object, as Mr. Penrose 
admits, is happiness, and we can- 
not expect happiness on any other 
conditions than those which the 
Gospel reveals. These conditions 
are to lead the best life that our 
strength, circumstances, and assist, 
ance, both natural and spiritual, 
will permit ; and since motives, and 
even habits, are not the whole but 


half, by directing our exclusive at- 
tention to them we substitute a less 
extensive for a more general pre- 
cept. Reason is even still more op- 
posed to the theory than Scripture, 
because reason never siiflers us to 
assume a rule of moral conduct by 
which men may be easily and fatally 
misled. Mr. Penrose tells us re*- 
peatedly, that conscience must be 
guided by the tendency of actions 
to yield the fruit of virtue; and he 
states the objections to this propo- 
sition, and tliq answer by which he 
obviates it in the following passage : 
and the passage may be of very 
great service in forming a proper 
estimate of his book, because the 
same objection may be made to the 
whole system, and no other answer 
that we are aware of can be re- 
turned. 

But it may still be objected that I set 
up a rule of an uncei tain standard ; and 
tliut, if the dictates of conscience may be 
cri 0110(^115, they ought to be guided by 
some ulterior principle. Quis custodiei 
ispos cujfiodes ? 

In answer to this question, the advo- 
cates for the diflerent ciiteiioiis of morals 
bring in their ditfeienl theories. Some 
argite that we -need not look beyond con- 
science itself, or the moral sense : some 
contend for the fitness of things, others for 
the rule of exprilicney. 1 do not deny 
that all these rules (not that the moral 
sense can be .supposed to operate as a rule 
to itself) have their proper scope and se- 
veral uses, paiticiilarly in all general 
schemes of the nature and divisions of 
moral science. In a priidental view, how- 
ever, the rule by winch conscience is to be 
guided must be that of the tendency to 
improve the mind of the agent. It is cei^ 
tain, as has been said, that by acting in any 
case in opposition to conscience, the moral 
feelings are debased and deteriorated * ; 
and it is certain, also, that unless the de- 
cisions of conscience itself are guided care- 
fully by tlie real tendency of tbe motives 
which it cherishes, and of the actions to 
which it propels, the very obeying It must 
serve to harden tlie mind in a course of 
iiuschief nr vice t. 

The question still recurs : if con- 
science is to be guided and defined by the 
tendency of the actions and motives to 

* P. 15a 


t P. 156. 
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which it prompts, in what way is this cri- 
terion to be applied? There is at first 
sight, certainty, a vagueneM in it, similar 
to and probably neither greater nor less 
than the vagueness so oAen objected to the 
principles of moral fitness or expediency. 
All these principles may perhaps be so 
limited as to secnrc from any essential 
error tlie philosopher or the divine, who 
aits apart fiom the crowd, and endeavours 
to a^ust the balance of ho man actions 
with a steady hand. But is there not im- 
minent danger, whenever any of these 
principles are consulted by any man under 
the influence of passion, of liope, for ex- 
ample, or fear, of envy oiwf desire, that he 
will throw all these impulses into the 
balance, and thus, by the very test to 
which be resorts, find himself confirmed in 
practical error? 

<< Undoubtedly, I admit it to be plain, 
that the tendency to moral excellence is 
inadequate, by reason of its vagueness, to 
be a direct check on the aberrations to 
which conscience is liable : nor is it only 
the case that this tendency is likely to he 
mistaken, but also that the very applying 
of it must, in many cases, prove morally 
iignrions. Where a man is prompted to 
expose liimself to danger, in order to save 
the life of a fellow-creature, it cannot or- 
dinarily be right to institute a calculation 
of the effect of courage or of benevolence 
on the mind: neither should a moral 
agent, on the principle of expediency, 
pause to calculate the usefulness to society 
of the litb in peril. Nor, in a question 
which has given rise to some of the ingeni- 
ous follies of the schoolmen, should a man, 
under the influence of hunger, call off his 
attention from the carvings of appetite to 
the physical and moral uses of food. In 
tlds case natural appetite, in the other 
eases the love of God, or the love of our 
neighbour, are the proper and useful mo- 
tives, and prescribe the immediate rules of 
action. 

In all particular cases, and of these 
the whole of life is made up, we must ne- 
cessarily have definite rules.” P. 159. 

Iq this passage the question is 
fairly put ; but we cannot add that 
it is satisfiictorily answered. There 
are the same objections fo the theory 
of motives, as to the theory of exm 
pedience, of sympathy, of a moral 
sense, or of a moral fitness. And 
the explanation will apply just as 
well to all as to one. Expedi- 
ency is only considered by Paley 


as the test and touchstone of general 
rules ; and the sympathy of Adam 
Smith is intended to teach us the 
outlines and great divisions of our 
duty. The latter, like other scep- 
tical philosophers, was probably in 
search of a system which might 
supersede the necessity of revela- 
tion ; and in spite of liis great 
talents, and amiable character, his 
attempt has met with the success 
which it merited. But Paley had 
no sinister purpose to serve ; he 
wrote with the sincerity of a Chris- 
tian teacher; and it is most asto- 
nishing that a man of his acuteness 
and piety should not have perceived 
that in enumerating the answers 
that may be given to the question, 
“ Why am I obliged to keep my 
word r the last answer, “ Because 
it is required by the will of God,'' 
was a full, a siiHicicfit, and the only 
proper answer, ,and that the expe- 
diency which he afterwards substi- 
tutes in its stead, is a fallacious and 
a disputable rule. The utility of his 
writings has been diminished at least 
one half, by this unfortunate sacri- 
fice to theory and system ; and the 
argument from inexpedience, may, 
therefore, teach his successors to 

f )ursue another course. But the 
esson has unfortunately been thrown 
away upon Mr. Penrose, and he has 
given us another specimen of mis- 
applied ingenuity, by adopting OiHo- 
ther theory and another test, which 
is less objectionable than Paley’s, 
but is still incomplete. He admits 
that his principle may be often mis- 
applied, and that the rules which it 
helps him to construct must be 
implicitly followed by the many. 
What, therefore, are the advantages 
of establishing the principle at all t 
The foundation of morality being 
obedience to the will of God, it is 
the business of ethics to teach us 
what God’s will requires ; and, per- 
haps, we may say that the philoso- 
pher undertakes to shew what is re- 
quired in general cases, and the 
casuifit to explain and defend the 
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particular exceptions. The former^ 
therefore, is not only at liberty, 
but is bound to avail himself of 
every means of judging, which he 
possesses or can acquire; and to 
surrender all means but one, and 
confine himself solely to that, is 
evidently improper. The sense of 
right and wrong, the probable ge- 
neral Gonseqtiences, the particular 
consequences to ourselves, and 
more especially to our character 
and habits, and the true estimate 
which would be made by an im« 
partial person, all these, and many 
more, are means which have been 
given us by God for the purpose of 
enabling us to form correct notions 
of his will an<l onr duty. And 
though many distinguished moral 
writers have chosen to confine their 
attention to one single topic, we 
cannot admit that their example is 
worthy of imitation^ or that there 
is any peculiar merit in the test se- 
lected by Mr. Penrose, which ex- 
empts it from the condemnation 
which all such tests deserve. lie 
lias taken a part (an important part 
we admit) for the whole : and he 
has substituted what is dark and 
difficult for the perspicuity of true 
philosophy. If we are told that 
we are to judge of the propriety of 
actions by their tendency to improve 
the disposition and character, mis- 
takes of the most grievous nature 
will unavoidably occur. The calm, 
the considerate, and the virtuous, 
may handle this keen weapon with- 
out hurting themselves ; but in 
the bustle and hurry of the world, 
continual accidents must happen ; 
and even well meaning men will be 
often led astray. Indiscreet and 
irregular zeal appears to all who 
are under its influence to be calcu- 
lated to make them better men. 
Power, if not procured by wicked- 
ness, promises every one who courts 
it, that it will strengthen and enlarge 
his good dispositions, and coiifivm all 
his virtuous affections by extending 
their scope. And every other spe- 
cies of self-deception to which our 


race is exposed can make common 
cause with the principle under 
consideration, and succeed by its 
assistance in beguiling and destroy- 
ing us. Religion and morals have 
produced their due effect when they 
have made us as good as we can 
be ; but it docs not therefore follow 
that every thing is secure when our 
feelings are as good as possible* 
At least many men will always think 
that their feelings and motives are 
as good as possible, when they are 
far enough from an habitual dis- 
charge of their whole duty ; and it 
may be doubted whether a continual 
attention to the state and progress 
of onr motives and affections, will 
not distract the attention from more 
important objects, will not mono- 
polize our assiduity and mislead our 
judgment. We are to be deter- 
mined through life by considering, 
not merely what is most likely to 
improve our mind and our character, 
but generally by considering what 
is right and what is wrong. The 
latter may be more easily and more 
unerringly discovered than the for- 
mer; and it will lead to all the good 
consequences which the other pro- 
mises to furnish, and to many more 
besides. 

Having considered the leading 
argument of the volume at so much 
length, we are compelled to pasa 
over the details much more rapidly 
than we could have wished ; for it 
is in the details that we consider 
Mr. Penrose's strength principally 
to consist, and we should have had 
great pleasure in making our readers 
acquainted with the substance of 
many of his chapters, which csta^ 
blish his claim to a high rank among 
Christian moralists. The remarka 
on the moral influence of the prin^^ 
ctplcB of Christianity, and tihe 
aqswer to the obljectioiis which have 
been made to the doctrine of the 
Atonement, from its supposed in- 
terference with the formation of 
virtuous habits, are a proof that he 
has come out of the study of ethics 
with a full conviction of the superi- 
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ority of revelation to natural reli- 

K * Rj and with an intimate know- 
ge of the manner in which reve- 
lation proposes to improve us. 
And the digressions upon friend- 
ship and sympathy, though wc think 
them a little misplaced in a work of 
which the fundamental principles 
required more devclopemeiit, and 
of which the connection is not as 
visible as amplification might have 
made it, are agreeable specimens of 
Mr. Penrose's talents as an essayist, 
and exhibit a delicate sense of 
monil discriniination. The follow- 
ing extract from the chapter upon 
the love of God as a motive, has an 
immediate reference to the general 
theory, and also may be taken as a 
specimen of the particular mode of 
treating each subdivision of tlie 
subject. 

** Tlie superior eflicary of tlie generous 
motives, when compaied with that of the. 
more selfihh, or the greater power which 
they possess over the mind, is nof^ 1 be- 
lieve, in nature less prominent or decisive 
than il}e greater extent of the field which 
they occupy And since Uiis is true pre- 
eminently of the love of God, the observa- 
tions which this position may call fur may 
here be in a sufiicieiitly proper place i 
though they will be found applicable to 
the whole theory of motives, since the 
nature of no motive can be thoron^iy 
known, nor yet its value as an ingredient 
of character, if we take not into account 
iU force or its weakness. 

I admit freely that all the generous 
motives, particularly the motive of the 
love of God and the benevolent and sym- 
pathetic affections, require a mind pre- 
pared in some degree to expand beneath 
their kindly infiuence*. There may bo 
monsters, beings sunk in ignorance, or 
sunk in savage hard-heartedness, who 
while in that state are incapable of being 
moved by them. I go farther, and allow, 
if it be desired, in any degree which may 
be thought snpposable, that fear of punish- 
ment is with some men the ^le, and with 
others the chief moti^ to virtue; an^ 
that when this fear is lulled or foqtotten, 
hope nsnally is the motive which springs 
next. This admission, however, is far 
from being inconsistent with what 1 have 
stated of the generous motives. For hope 

f Chap. ni. sect. iii. 


and tear are only different expressions of 
the universal desire of happiness, and are 
pre-Bupposed as an essential part of our 
nature in every inquiry into the particular 
motives. And in depraved men, especi- 
ally, 1 suppose fear to be the true prin- 
ciple which, in all cases, or nearly in all, is 
best fitted to rouse the attention. 

But suppose it roused, and that it 
dictates to the depraved man the necessity 
of reformation from vice, as the same 
principle in its more amiable form of hope 
urges the virtuous to perseverance in vir- 
tue. Were the whole man merely a cal- 
culating animal, this principle might be 
enough to determine him, that is, if the 
rule be but sufficiently cviilent by which 
his actions ought to be guided. But man 
certainly is much more than this. Thu 
specific motive^ whicli are natural tQ his 
frame rush in and destroy the balance, 
each having its peculiar object in view, 
sometimes of a good, sometimes of an evil, 
sometimes of an indifferent, character. 
Appetite points to some pleasure of sense, 
the desire of honour td* some worldly dis- 
tinction, benevolcijice to some objeet of 
charity, piety to some object of religion. 
Al^ these feelings come in and operate on 
beings, in whom the hope of happiness 
and tlie fear of misery, and some appre- 
hension of the way to attain or avoid tijem, 
are, as has already been said, pre-siippo- 
sed, though in very various rii ciimstanccs 

and degrees. 1 believe then, tliat in all 

ordinaiy cases, the motive of piety, if the 
great things which God has done even fur 
sinners be bat jiidiciou*‘ly urged ; and the 
motive of benevolence, when proper 
methods are taken to excite the kindly 
principles of our cominun nature, are by 
far tlie most poweifiil motives which can 
be brought to act on the mind ; that^tliey 
are calculated to have a more considerable 
effect, not only than any arguments for the 
beauty, and dignity, and reasonableness 
of virtue, which are rather factitious than 
natural principles, but even than Reputa- 
tion, or profit, or power, though some of 
these, and reputation in particular, are 
perhaps most appealed to in the great pro- 
portion of cases. 

In the instance of men of habitual 
piety and benevolence this assertion will 
readily be allowed, but I mean also to af- 
firm it in general. 1 do not say that in all 
cases the desire of reputation, or even less 
powerful motives, fail to eflect a reforma- 
tion from vice. Indeed, 1 am well assured 
of the contrary. But what 1 say is, that 
in all natural cases, for 1 am not contend- 
ing that none arc anomalous, wherever 
these motives do effect it, the moral 
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motifei, supposing them to be urged 
jndicioosly, for sometimes every tiling iiitiy 
depend upon that, vronld effect it better, 
and more easily, and tliat the moral nio- 
tivea will also often effect it where the 
others will not." P. 64. 

The only remaining topics upon 
which we have room fur any remarks 
are those which arc discussed in the 
Appendix.^ Mr. Penrose, as we have 
already seen, is an advocate for the 
prudential system, ami inaintniris 
that the desire of happiness is tlie 
only motive which obliges us to 
practise virtue. For our own parts, 
we confess that the words < Miga- 
tiori and prudence appt'ar to us so 
distinct, that \vc cannot ]>eicei\c 
how a man is obliged to jmrsiu* a 
thing merely for iiis own benefit ; 
and therefore we consider the obli- 
gation of prudence tf> be a contra- 
diction in terms! If ouronlv motive 
for an action be on*', own ad\nntiige, 
we must think that we are at liberty 
to sacrifice that advantage, if Ve 
please, and cuiisequenlK, that we 
are not obliged, however 'itioiigly 
we may be urged, to perlbnn the 
action. Mr. Penros*', on this ab- 
ject, disagrees with Mr. Dug ild 
Stewart, on whom be often rdies 
too much; but we are not satisfied 
that the di<agieemeiit ii coiiMsfeiit 
with other priiieipies which they 
maiiitciiii ill coniinoti with each other. 
The latter rejecl.-^ both the religious 
and the prudential e\|>hiiiaf ioii of 
the ineainiig of tiie word oLn^ird^ and 
says that we are not bouuj to prac- 
tise morality ftom a iiioial htness 
that we should couforui our will to 
that of the Author and (ioveni<>r of 
the Universe ; because in this case 
we reason in a circle, resolving our 
sense of moral obligation into our 
sense of religion, nud t!ie sense of 
religion into that of moral obligation. 
And the other system Is aUo rejected 
as unsatisfactory, because it lends 
us to conclude that the disbelief of 
a future state absolves from all real 
moral obligation, and that a being 
perfectly and iiidepondciitly happy 
can have no moral attributes or per- 
Bsm£mbranc£R, No. 27. 


ceptions* And the explanation wkick 
this writer ultimately adopts and for 
which he refers to the high autho- 
rity of Bishop Butler, is, that 
** Every being who is conscious of 
the distinction between right and 
wrong, carries about w'ith him a law 
which he is bound to observe.^' Now 
Mr. Penrose appears to adopt both 
this principle of which Mr. Stewart 
approves, and the preceding one, 
which, in oiir apprehension, he satis- 
factorily refutes; and the first which 
is disnii'-'aed with very little cere- 
mony, but i') not refuted, and is fairly 
Worth the other two, is totally lost 
sight of. 

flow do(‘s it appear that the first 
principle la made out by reasoning 
in a circle ( it is self evident, from 
tiu' relation of the creature, to the 
Creator, that the former ouglit to 
conform to the will of the latter ; 
and Mr. Stewart says it is likewise 
self evident that a man ought to fol- 
low the iialiiral diclales of his con- 
science. If, therefore, in the former 
instance, he says that we argue in a 
ciride from religion to morality, and 
from morality to reliLion, we may 
reply, that he is guilty of tlie veiy 
same ollence, mid argues from con- 
science lo morality, uiid fiom uio- 
ralify to coiisciem e. The truth i^, 
that' both propositions are plcin and 
iiidiiputable; but oin’s is of far more 
value, and of far more e.xtent than 
his. Butler uiupiCfrtioiiably has 
rested obligation upon conscience; 
Imt with all our deference for his 
uiitliority, we shall venture to con- 
tend that he would havi* ado|)ted 
this principle with important quali- 
fications, if he. had iwjr been arguing 
tigainst Hobbes, and the atheists, to 
whom it would have been useless to 
mention the will and authority of 
Ciod. And, indeed, this appears 
pretty plainly in his preface, in 
which he observes, that the circuni- 
stance of “ man being by nature 
law unto himself is of the utmost 
importance, because from it it will 
'follow, that tliough men should, 
through stupidity or speculative 
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■cepticism, be (gnorant of, or disbe- 
lieve any authority in the universe 
to punish the violation of this law, 
yet if there sliould be such autho- 
rity, they would be as really liable 
to punishnicitt, as tiiougli they had 
been beforelianil cou\inccd that such 
punishment would follow/* This 
observation shoves the real drift of 
Hiitler's argument: it is directed 
against those who refused to believe 
in a God ; and we cannot doubt that 
he would have admitted the dcliiii- 
tion of Jeremy Tayh»r, that “ con- 
science is the mind of* man gcjvernetl 
by a rule," and that this rule the 
will of his ivlaker. Locke’s cele- 
brated assertion is C(|ually in our 
favour. " The idea of a supreme 
Being, infinite in power, uisiioiii, 
and goodness, whose workmanship 
we are, and on wlu^m wc depend ; 
and the idea of ourselves as under- 
standing rational beings, being such 
as arc clear in ns, would, I suppose, 
if duly considered and pursued, 
afford such foniulalions of our duty 
and rules of action, as might place 
morality among the sciences capa- 
ble of demonstralion.” Making 
some small grams of allowance for 
the last clause in this stMtonce, it is 
worthy of the wise an 1 pi<‘us mind 
by which it was dictated ; and is one 
of the many passages, which place 
Locke at such an iiniiieaburablc 
height above the crow'd of .*sc‘eplical 
followers, b\ whom he is misunder- 
stood and dislniiiourrd. 

And it »bj*crved, that (lie 
principle for wincii we contend hus** 
this reniaikablc reconiinendation : 
it leads us naturally to desire and 
expect a revelation. Mr. Stewart's 
theory tends, as might he supposed, 
the other way* It teaches, that 
God has given man enough in giving 
him bis faculties; and that a due 
use of those fsictilties will gradually 
unfold the whole science of morals, 
in the same manner, and to the same 
extent, that it does the science of 
mstronomy. 'Whereas, the sounder 
and safer doctrines of Taylor and of 
Locke, tells men tliat they should 
seek in all directions for the disco- 


very of their Maker's will, and of 
such sanctions of his will, as may 
induce them to observe it. And 
since nature does not furnish one 
fourth part of what they desire, 
they are bound to investigate the 
truth of every thing that lays claim 
to revelation, and to rejoice with 
great joy if the claim can be estab. 
lished. These diUcrcnces arc im- 
portant, and should never be over- 
looked. 

But to return to Mr. Fenrose : as 
be agives with Butler aii<l Mr. Stew- 
art on tlic subject of roiiscience, we 
know not how he can consistently 
maintain, that a desire of happiness 
is the sole motive which obliges us 
to practise virtue. The former 
maintain explicitly, that conscience 
alone constitutes obligation ; and 
eitiier obligation is a rational mo- 
tive, or else the wold motive, or the 
word obligutioa, must be used in an 
unusual and iiuautliorixed sigiiitica- 
tidn. If, as we suspect, Mr. Pen- 
rose means that tins sense of obliga- 
tion arising from conscjcnee, is a 
.speculative and philosophical prin- 
ciple, and will therefore be no mo- 
tive to tlie generality of men ; then 
vve .^bfdl reepjest liini to observe, 
that this is an additional icuson for 
preikiniig our view of inoriil obliga- 
tion to bis; and that he even runs 
some risk of losing the principle 
altogether, since his own peculiar 
view of it has been demolished by 
Mr. Sft^parl, ar.d that wliicli he 
holds ill i-oiijtiion vvitli Butler is not 
found prtictically useful. Wc shall 
conclude our remarks by an extract 
from the second appendix; in the 
doctrine wliieh it contains we most 
heartily concur, ami \^c only lament 
that wo should have been compelled 
to disagree materially with a writer 
who exhibits so much solid good 
sense; and to controvert the princi- 
ples from which such useful conse- 
quences appear to be deduced. 

It is oni'jduty, no doubt, to obey con- 
science in all tilings ; and no substitution of 
a rale, designedly bent to suit any the least 
imperfection of will, can possibly be ac- 
counted obedience. In the same mannci. 
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it fo the precept of Christianity to be 
perfect;” to crucify the world, the fleshy 
and the devil to bring every thing under 
the obedience of Christ.’' But, in both 
ca**eH, whut is given to direct us is princi- 
ple — a principle, it may properly be said, 
of law» hut not any pusutivo enactment ; 
at least, all the positive enactments relate 
to matters so clear and so obvious, that all 
consciences must feel tlieir propriety. If, 
liowcvcr, the law of morals had gone to 
say, give every thing that thou hast to 
the poor,” or if our Saviour had imposed on 
every man the command to forsake all in 
order to preach the (^spel, tlic niter inc- 
Cfincileableiiess of tlioe demands with the 
ordinary v/eak ness and common feelings of 
mankind, would, iintlonbtedly, have canned 
a general irjfclioii, in the one case, of the 
moral, and, in the other ca^'O, of the C^hiis- 
tian law. lint novs tlu^ power given to 
cveiy man of' making hi«« conscience the 
inteifircter of the law, so far as Ins own 
practice In coiiccined, and thti!i iiiaking his 
convictions tlic mcasnic of lii.s duty, may be 
seen to .iiiNwri' two purposes at once. In 
the first place, it di^racts nothing fiom the 
perfection of tlie piinciyle of obedience or 
action. In the second place, it fixes incn'ii 
positive diitie.s, the particuLis to isliicli 
they are in all cases bound, so far within 
their grasp Oi ability, that the link of the 
obligation is tdeaily discernible. A \iciotis 
man, wliosc coim leiice is not seared, might 
piobablv teel doiibtinl of ins ubilit}. and, 
if doubtful of Ills ability, could not fuel tiny 
full obligation to devote Inmself to any 
high iiioiid caiecr. It is, peihins, happy 
therefore that l.is conviction'^ arc coinniunly 
such, that he cannot question lii.s power of 
following them into a piaetice iiumlded ac- 
cordiiigly, even though those convietioiis 
may jpxtc'iul no farther than to the neces- 
sity of for^king gloss vice, or some other 
very inadequate conception of ^ ii lue. IfCt- 
ter men have, of roni'C, betrcM' conrep- 
tioiis : the i ulc i clines as it is cai i ied fai tlior 
and fai ther , but even tor the bcht men, it is 
wisely piovidod, that tlie sense of obliga- 
tion should not rel.ix, chiefly, I siippo'^c, 
because, in every approach to the beli*»f 
that wc have satisfied all oliiigatioiis, we 
must necessarily recede from a 

virtue, wbich, in every created understand- 
ing, must be iiidi'-pcnsabtc to its actual 
worth and which probably is most felt 
by the worthii*st.’* P. ST”?. 

** * riiis expression will, I hope, not be 
misundei stood. It in, of course, intended 
oiil> III a popular sense, and with the same 
reserve which I have claimed for the word 
mtril io a note in p, 


Plain Thoughts on the Abstract of 
Mr. Brougham's Education Biii, 
humbly submitted to the Consider 
ration of the British Legislature. 
By a Plain Englishman. 8vo. 
pp. 32. Rivingtons. 1821. 

Observations on Air. Brougham^s 
Bill “ For better providing the 
Means of Education for his Ala^ 
jeslys Subjects/' shaving its In* 
adequacy io the End Proposed, 
and the Danger which will atise 
from it to the Cause of Religious 
Liberty. Bvo. pp. 82. Baldwin, 
& Co. 1821. 

IlAviNtr cntfTcd in oiir Iasi Number 
at p;rc.it length into the consideration 
of the proposed plan for the estab- 
lishment of Pann hi:*l School's, it was 
not our intention to ri‘\eit to the 
subject, until the public sliouhl bo 
acc|uainled with llte uliciaiioiis to 
which Mr. Brougham and his coad- 
jutors had assented ; and tlic ipios- 
tioii that the bill do pass slmulcl 
be brought fairly before the couiw 
try- But Mr. Brougbaui has stated 
that he shall not in I rod arc the 
bill iinlil after lii^ return froiu the 
(licuit ; and it deems daily nifire im- 
probable, Jet him introduce it when 
lie may, that it will ubiaiii Ihe ap- 
probation of riirl.aiuent, and under 
these ciieum^taucc.N \ve cannot re- 
frdin from saying a few words upon 
the opposition that tlie proposed 
measure has experienced j’roin va- 
rious fpi:i Iters. 

The first of the pamphlets before 
us h evidently (he production of a 
zealous and intelligent friend of the 
National Society ; and the writer 
points out nianv of the omissions 
and inconsistencies with Avhieli Mr. 
Brougham's bill iioloi iously abounds. 
But be proceeds to condemn the 
principle of establishing parochial 
schools, and on this point we de- 
cidedly differ from him. 

** Most reasonable men are now per- 
suaded, that Education will do good or 
.harm on a large scale, according to tJie 
piinciples on which it ii conductedf and 
z 2 
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th« carft which k tsiken in the instruction 
of the children. But to introduce legisfa-^ 
five enactments into the plans of Popular 
£clucatioii, is clcaily to give them the 
wOfSt of all possible chances of doing 
good to individuals. Nothing short of per- 
sonal interest, and that cIo>c inspection 
which depends on personal exertions, can 
give them any permanent sue cess. What 
is every man's duty soon becomes no 
naan's ; and if the iii'iti action of the com> 
snon people, instead of lieing IcA to the 
voluntary enre and supeiiiitcmlaiico of the 
middle and hiuher classes of ‘'uciel} . is now 
to he enforced by ‘ Oideis’ Iroin justices 
at Quarter Moasions, and by *• Complaints 
and applications' to Giaitd Jiiiies, we may 
venture to predier, tli.it such Education 
Bills will, on experience, ho found to be 
eiigiaftcd on the same WM'tchcd stuck, as 
our Poor Laws. 

Theic i» great hai.-'liwe**, not to say 
pOMtivi: injiisticr, iii tlic I'.iiiciplc, that 
every man shall he cunipellcd to cuntiibutu 
towards the education ut anolher niaii's 
child, whether he ks willing or not so to do. 
The duties oi Cliiisriaii chanty are not the 
proper subjects for legal asses.-incrit : and 
why should I he ol)li:;r4i to pay my ipiota 
towards the building of a Parish School, if 
1 feel persuaded tliut such a school is more 
likely to do liurni th in good in niy neigh- 
bourhood ? As for the iiiniiiicr of ‘ moving 
the qiic.stion by cumphiinK,' vie know that 
* coiiiplaiiiiiig' people will iievei he want- 
ing in anv parish, and ii would be stiaii^o, 
indeed, if * five hoiiMduddeis' could nut be 
found, in any iiiighbourhood, to make 
themselves of iiiipoi taiice, by nmoting such 
a question at the Quaitcr Ses^ion^. 

These aie not the means lj\ which the 
education of the coinnion people can be 
best earned into etfcct, l-ur such an edu- 
cation they would fed no more giatitiidc 
than they now do foi the alms wliicii aie 
given them by tlie parisii olhct'i'.-. It w'onld 
be a ready way, indeed, to cicritc disputes 
and dissrnsioiis between a< cicigymaii and 
his parishioners, and it would prove a 
never-failing source fur jobs and petty-fog- 
ging of every kind, bui, asfoi the purposes 
of moral or religious instruction, it would 
bedifljcolt to devise a inoie hopeless and 
heartless method of attempting to do good 
to society/* PlaiiiThou^kU^ p. 7/ 

The plan therefore that this gcnl 
tlemaii reconmiends, and we have 
heard that soniethiiig of the same 
aoct is advocated in other quarters, 
ii^, that Parliannent should make a 
grant to each of the great Societies 


for the education of the poor^ and 
should leave the application of the 
money to the discretion of these bo- 
dies. And as far as one part of this 
recommendation is concerned, viz. 
the grant of a sum of money to the 
National Society, wc conceive that 
at all events it would be wholly 
unobjectionable, and that if Mr. 
Brougham's bill is rejected or post- 
poned, it would he the* very best 
step that the Legislature could take 
to shew their zealous and sober at- 
tai linient to the cause of education, 
and to pave the way for the future 
estalilistiinent of parochial schools. 
For it is true, as the author before 
ns observes, that iieitlier the Church 
nor tile Country are yet in a state to 
dispen.se with the invaluable services 
of the National Society. It was 
formed for the purpose of assisting 
theClerg), and tlio great body of 
the friends to the Church, not merely 
with money, but with advice, with 
eneoiinigenient, wdtli regulations, 
and plans of teaching, superinten- 
dance, and controiil. And if the So- 
ciety proceeds for the ucAt five or 
ten years at the same rate, and in the 
.'^anie direclion as it lias been going 
for the last ten years, the greater 
part of the work will then be ac- 
coiiiplislied ; llie effort '> that are so 
highly eiilogi.sed by Mr. Brougham 
w'lli have been witnessed in every 
village, the country will be convinc- 
ed that National Schools ^are safe, 
and are siifticieiit, an<l the Parlia- 
ment may probably be induced to 
establish parochial schools upon 
their model. Lei us .suppose only 
that the prejudices against it will 
continue to decrease as rapidly as 
they liavc done in the case of Mr. 
Brougham, and many years cannot 
elapse before the whole question 
will be carried by acclamation in 
spite of any opposition that the dis- 
senting interest may excite. Let the 
funds of the Society therefore be re- 
cruited either by grant or by sub- 
scription; and let it continue to 
proceed in its own way : the nation 
will gradually become alive to the 
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real state of the case ; the qualilica* 
lions and limitations now, um*(I by 
Mr. Brougham will be forgotten, 
and he will easily convince the coun- 
try that the increasing liberality 
of the Society’* renders it the (it 
and peculiar object for legislative 
sanction and support. 

But the “ Plain Thoughts” pro- 
pose that a grant should also be 
made to the British and I'oreigii 
School Society— and to this we de- 
cidedly object. It would involve a 
much greater dereliction of principle 
than the niobl objectionable and most 
lalitudinarian of IVlr. Brougham s 
eimctmcnts. For he jiroposes that 
the money rai'^ed by a.* scssnieiif lor 
the purposes of rdiical ion shall be 
evpeiidid in jiroAidiii" o church edu- 
cation for dll: and he opers it to 
every one who will accept of the 
boon ; though at the same time he 
permits ail to avail themselves of 
only half the benetit, and to absent 
themselvis from the catechetical ki- 
struction and pufdic worihip of the 
Church. But a grant to the British 
and Fortigii School Society would 
go iiiiu ii farther tha i I Ms : for they 
not only do not offer a Church edu- 
cation to dissenting children, but 
they wilhliold it syslemalically .'ind 
a\owedly from Church children ; 
and to give a sum of the public 
money to be expended at the plea- 
sure V)f this Society, in educating 
any children that they may collect, 
would be to furnish them with wca- 
]H)ns for the dcfttrudiori of the 
i’hiircb. Besides, ln»\v can Parlia- 
ment consistently refuse to provide 
dissenting instruction for the adult, 
after it shall have lent itself to the 
ediieatioii of the young in dissenting 
j)rinci|)le.s and practices ? The dis- 
tinction would be e\nleiitly unte- 
nable ; and would not stand for an 
hour before the schisiiidtical aeutc- 
ncss of its oppoiionts. 

Again: What comparison can he 
instituted betw'cen the claims of the 
two Societies ? The National Society 
is a regular Corp<»ration, acknow'- 
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ledged and respccleil by the law 
and the constitution, and entrusted 
with the discharge of important du- 
ties, from the fulfilment of which^ 
that law and that coii&titutidb anti- 
cipate, and rightly anticipate, sup- 
port. It is bound to bring up all its 
scholars without exception in the 
principles and worship of the Esta- 
idislied Church. This is the very 
condition upon which the Charter 
was granted, and the same Charter 
vests the principal management of 
the Institution in the iinifod Bench 
of Bisluips, and other tried and 
well-known** individuals. The Bri- 
tish and Foreign, on the other haiidt 

a more unautliorised association, 
which may ceas** to exist to-morrow'; 
and is at variance in its very priii- 
'•iplc with the whole systi ni of this 
country. And it would be every 
w'liit reasonable to say, that when 
you vote a sum of iiiouey for build- 
ing New^ Chut dies or increasing 
biinll Livings, you are bound at the 
sumo lime to furnish a supply to the 
Wc.deyun Conleroiice, or to the 
\\ hilccrobs-^trci t As-nociation, as it 
is to iiiuintani, ilia I bocauso those 
Dlsbontcrs Iiim'c a Society for the 
iuNt/.uciion of ciiildroii, they are, 
therefore, as Wv>!l entitled as the 
Clinrch to Purliamentary iissNlancr. 
We trust that wc bhall hear no more 
of such a proposition from Cliiirch- 
meii ; and wc arc conlidciil that if 
they will attend to the circumstances 
which the second of the pamphlets 
before us unfolds, they must see that 
there is nothing in the conduct of 
Dissenters rospecliug Schools, which 
entitles thoin to j^cculiar considera- 
tion. 

To form a proper estimate of 
thfir behaviour, it. will be uccessary 
to look back fur a moment to the 
period at which .Toseph Lancaster 
first appeared on the stage ; and 
wc shall find even by the slightest 
reference to tlie pctiodicul publica- 
tions of that day, that his scheme 
was rapturously applauded by the 
'whole body of Protestant Dissen- 
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ters« They fancied that it was an 
engine of which the Church could 
never gain the direction ; they fan- 
cied that the public voice called 
distinctly for education, and that 
the Clergy would be overwhelmed 
by the popular dissatisfaction which 
their resistance to education would 
excite; and, thciefore, the undis- 
guised language of reviewers, pam- 
phleteers, aiiniversiiry orators, and 
even senators, was, ‘ teach the |)eo- 
ple to read and write, and all the 
rest will ‘follow/ The late JMr. 
Whitbread held tiiis language again 
and ^ again in the House of Conu 
rooiis ; and as he was always poli- 
tically conned ed with the leading 
Dis^enteib, and is looked up to by 
them stdi as ilieir must uudaunted 
champion, there can be no doubt that 
he spoke their getinine seiitiineiiU, 
and that he would have been* con- 
tradicted and disovMied if he liad 
not. But the Ciiurcli did not alto- 
gether subsciibe to liis d<K'JLriiios, 
and ventured to adopt a [dan, by 
which the economy and other pecu- 
liar advantages of the new s\stein 
were secured, and wvre united with 
a genuine Chnstiaii education. Fur 
a time, tlii^ 'circuinstaiice ser\ed to 
increase the Dissenters’ utlacliiiient 
to reading and wiiting only; and 
this attaclimeiit was strongly e\. 
pressed by Mr. Allen in hi> niemo- 
rable examination before the Educa- 
tion Committee, in which, among 
pther ina.velloiis opiiiioiis, he can- 
didly confessed, that the diffusion 
of a coni[iettnt portion oi liiiinan 
learning was tlie principal (djjcct at 
which he aimed. Mr. jiroughaiii, 
after niiu li l.ibour, has brought for- 
wanl a pi in, which, whatever may 
be its otiier demerits or cxedlcii- 
cies, unquestionably does otfer a 
competent portion of human learn- 
ing to all the children of this coun- 
try. And because his system is 
alightly, very slightly, connected 
with the ('iiiireh, becaii'ic he admits 
that there is a Parson in every Pa- 
xiab, and that such Parson is a pro- 


per person to superintend the in** 
struction of the poor, the Dissen- 
ters exclaim, that they are sacri- 
ficed to tiie ambition and betrayed 
by the duplicity of a pretended 
friend ; they recall tbeir former as- 
sertions respecting the importance 
and sutficicncy of reading and writ- 
ing, and they discover that the 
children of the poor slioiihl be edu- 
cated after the philosophical sys- 
tem of Felleiiberg. Mr. John Wilks, 
to whose labours a correspondent 
has already introduced our readers, 
and whose aetivily, and eloquence, 
and true Chriviian ebarity, will jiro- 
bubly soon be rendered more noto- 
rious than he c(»uld wish, has laid 
down thi') last [losition in his ha- 
rangue for 1820 : wherein, in the 
midst of the grossest and falsest 
libels upon every laiik of the Clergy, 
he warns Lord llidiund and the lle- 
ligious Liberty^ Society, to beware 
of a blit that was about to be iiilio- 
duced under the [dau^ihle but falla- 
cious pretence of prcMiiotiiig univer- 
sal ed neat ion. lie proceeded to 
contend, that Sunday Schools were 
more useful ihuii Day Schools ; to 
insinuate and attempt to [iruve, that 
there existed a secret iiiiderstaud- 
ipg belw'ecii Mr. Brougham and the 
ArciibisIio[) of ('aiiterburv, ami to 
caution the former, for whose plii- 
laiithro[>ic m(»ti\es he entertuineci the 
highest re:)[H!et against iiitrodueiiig 
a measure that w'ould cousoli'datc 
the [lower of the Chuich by means 
iiicoiisiitent with religious liet'doin.’' 
This speech was deliveied before the 
bill was brought in ; and the mo- 
incut after that Bill was hrought in, 
another geiilleiiicin, Mr. William 
iSiuith, the member for Norwich, and 
the accredited representative of the 
tlisseiUing interest in the House of 
Coiiiraoiis, declared his determina- 
tion to oppose the measure from 
first to last. The pamphlet before 
us shews how this opposition has 
been, and is to be conducted ; and 
tints acquires an importunce to 
which it has no other claim. In the 
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first place, they have endeavoured 
to persuade, and perhaps to over- 
awe Mr. Brougham, and having 
failed in that attempt, anotlier re- 
medy is in preparation. ^ 

ISecausc tlicy temperately protcsit 
afralnst a ii.easine — the haie proposal of 
wliirh IS a piihlK' insult to tlieii* principles, 
anil the opeiation of wliirh will prove most 
opprcfsivc — lip y li.ise liroii sti^oi.ifisiMl as 
restless anxious to excite cla- 

mour, au'i prevcDt tiic adoption oT a pub- 
lic benefit. The Di'sy’siteis ri pel the im- 
putation. They hail hoped tnat the I'eiieiai 
ciiaiaeter oftiieir body would liiivc secured 
them tio;n it, and they coi.litleiilly ad., 
wlieth'*! then Cfiiid'iet since llio intiodiic- 
tion of tins iiuaMiie has not piovcil tlie 
falsehood of the eluni'e? .Some inoiiths 
have now el.ipscd snie.* the ILill was 
bioii^lit toiwuid, and itiey instaiith ex- 
pressed tluMi- (leenle I lepiiiriancc to its 
ni.iiM b.itiiies, .Old theii di ieiiiiinatKOi to 
oppose It, \ei, III ^p*»hT to diTbul time to 
confi r wi'.li tike inovei, aod iiithieiiccd hy 
the hope nf indiininr hii'i to witlidiaw tho 
liill, tb''\ n^'^l <'n\v cih.taiiif d Itoin lio! lin;' 
Public L-Jet I'U.'s, O'* p)epiitin «4 jVtitioifs, 
hill Mint foit:i a ciiciil.ii', leiidmr to iiiode- 
lati' the abiiiii whudi the iiieasme had ev- 
cited I nor is it until all hopr s of its abaii- 
doin.i<‘iit «iio at an end, and Pailianieiit 
has asveiid/ii d, that th'i Dis*eni« is have 
detcriiMieil on (lie adoption of .iclive nuM- 
siiies of icsi-.taiiee. 'the l)i<«st i.teis h nc 
thereio:*' sliewii no devue to agitate uuiie- 
cessanh the piibln' teeliiis, stiil less to 
defeat any plioi c.kle'.dated to jaoinute the 
boil' fit ot ihe ctoM'ikiii ify , but, on the pre- 
sent oce.ision, when (be moral wcliaie of 
their roiiuliyiiu'ii is ileoply eoncM-riied, ami 
their leliiiioiis Idieitio.s mtinifesily etidan- 
f’oreil, they would be nnwnithy of their 
pinilof^es ii'^ Knjlisli n* ii, and (Inir piotes- 
siun as C'.hristiaiis, were tiiey to leinani 
tamely Mleiit, and not to exeit their iit- 
inost powcis to roM-st a Kill, fi.iii^ht v.iiii 
injuiies so x'lioii.s to the best interests c.f 
society.*’ Ohscrratifffts^ p. 24. 

It has been eontciided, that tiie oppo- 
nents to the Kill in its pre.'^ent shape slioiitd 
suffer it to piocecd, and on its clauses 
being disc ii.Sf.ed in a runimittee of (lie 
House, propose such alterations as wouM, 
in their opinion, render it cllicieiit and 
unexceptionable. Rut, it nmy in reply be 
.stated, that, in the jndgnieiil of the Di'»- 
senters, the incasuie is ohjci tionabln in its 
main featiiies, viz. — the leicction of pub- 
lic assistance, the exclusion of public niu- 
iiagemcnt, and the violation of religious 


liberty. It » not the principle, but the 
specitic and minor clauses of a Rill, that 
form the usual subjects for discussion on its 
committal; and the I)is<ionters are there- 
fo!c caincstly ontroatiMl not to buffer any 
falldcioiis anticipation of reluf, in this 
advanced stage, to delude them into fatal 
soriirity, and induce them to postpone, 
even tor a Miigle day, the adoption of 
prompt and active ineasiires of re.sistance. 

“ ity lofeiriiig to the Bill, the reader 
will ohMMve that tiieie aie otlcT elauscs 
uliich are highly exceptionable; hut the 
obp‘Ctious which have been iiiged, arc the 
must pioiiiment. The. piesent i.s not a 
parly qui stum, nor o:ie which* affects the 
.separate inteiests of any religions denomi- 
n.iti.m. It (let ply eoiiceiU'. and should 
awaken tlie aim in of ali, who feel aiixiou.sly 
ze.’doiK for the f xteie-ioii of knowledge, 
and who jii^tl} appn ei.itetiie value of their 
leiigioiis hbei lies. Of one ciiciiinstance it 
is important that eveiy De.'.f'oter should 
hr awaie— tiial it is the iiiovr I’s deteriiii- 
iiatioii to pre^s the inca'^nre, n'lthont an 
Ihhti's di'ltvf. 'the opponents of the Bill 
iiiiist, tin refoie, make theii staml, and tii- 
stauihf tike the nece'^.s.ny ^.tf*p^ foi resist- 
ing it'k ell ictmeiil . for tliey ni.iy be asMired 
that, niih*«M tin ii ciy<M U ho pioinptly made, 
they will be altoeellier niiavuiling. The 
Icgitiin.tte .Hid con-^timtioiKil coiiise to 
adopt on the occasion, is respcetfully to 
]ielii <1)11 both Houses of Pailiament. Let 
eseiy eoiig..^g.itioii of UissefttC'S, there- 
foie, lliiouglioiit tliekmgd'on, iiHmtihntpltf 
piepaio a teuipeiute _\el petition 

f»r ibe of //t Hi'l : and the 

fiit'iuU to idncatieii I.im* i- .I'^ on to hope, 
tliat MM'li an «i|.'pral t.) tiie wi'^dooi ami jils. 
tice of the Lcgi'^t.itnre will nor be made in 
vain.*’ Ohm v'Uiofis, p. 

Tlirsi follows a Form, of Petition 
to tile Legitslahire, with a n»»ta bene 
at tlie hotioiii, ius^riietiMg' tlie inno- 
cent petitioners to wiiie *'iiim- 
aiice.-s upuu skiu'^ of p.iivhmcnt. So 
we may »?\pect ihiit the niannenvn^^ 
W’hii li was ])i.'ive(i ojV a i iiiist Lord 
SidiiJiiUtli'o Bill, niivl wlii«.li, as \ve 
learn fioni the jiroceedings of the 
Liberty .Soeiely, still lives in the 
accurate memory of Mr, Wilkes, is 
t^i be repealed Avith emendations 
upon tin* present occasion, and the 
tablcN of both Houses of Parliament, 
(now I hut the qiiestioiid of her Ma- 
Je.sty and the Idtnigy arc disposed 
*of) will be deluged with the com- 
plaints of the Piotestant Diaseiiteis. 
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Opposition to Air. Brougham^s BUI. 


We sincerely trust it will be so ; be- 
cause by such conduct tliey will 
convince the nation and the senate, 
that all their pliilantliro|>ic attention 
to the poor is intended to strengtlien 
their own private influence, and ' 
they will deprive themselves of the 
future power of disturbing the 
country. 

If the Dissenters had confined 
their opposition to the details of the 
roposed enacuiient, \vc should not 
ave blamed their procee<liiig ; anti 
we still imagine that the more can- 
did and moderate members of the 
body would prefer this course. Bui 
the voice of faction and violence 
bears every thing before it, and we 
are explicitly told, that the demand 
is no longer for toleration, but for a 
direct establishment by htw. The 
institution of Purochial Schools docs 
not accord with these designs ; and 
therefore it is opposed upon very 
frivolous grounds. We are cissiired, 
indeed, from good authority^ that a 
well-known Dissenter has publicly 
declared, that Mr. Brougimm him- 
self, in all the pride of his talents 
and his popularity, shall bo hum. 
bled to the \ery du'it before the 
majesty of Schism. Wc trust that 
his nerves will enable him to bear 
this threat with coolness; and we 
conceive that the threat itself will 
alone be sutficient to destroy any 
lingering hope that he may hithei’to 
have cherished, of enlisting the Dis- 
senters in the cause of education. 
What arc the formidable c*vils which 
the paiJiphleL before di-co\ers in 
his proposed enacttiiciit ? Why, 1st. 
That the Paroebid Schools \Mi 1 not 
be managed by Couimitlees, buch 
management bein^ tlie only eil'ectiitil 
mode of teaching boys and girls to 
read. 2dly. That the P.iri.sii-clerk 
nury be the School muster, and us a 
Dissenter may not be Pari'ih-clerk, 
a new oflice is created for which 
Dissenters are disqualified, and this 
is an act of persecution, <Vc. ^e. 
3dly. The Bishop is to visit, and 
the Clergyman is to superintend 
the general proceedings of the 


Schools; and this, as we foresaw 
and foretold, is the gravamen of the 
charge. With respect to the first, 
it is notorious that many of the best 
Natioeal Schooh in the kingdom are 
exclusively superintended by the 
Clergyman of the Parish ; and even 
the British and Foreign Schools, 
though nominally conducted by a 
Comiuiltec, arc really under the 
guidance of the leading Member of 
that Committee. The only real be- 
nefit, therefore, that would accrue 
from subjecting Parochial Schools 
to the direction of a Coniinittec, 
w'oiild be, that as often as an active 
and intemperate Dissenter bhould 
Itappeti to be a member of such 
a body, lie would distract thenr at- 
tention h\ his indefatigable opposi- 
tion to the Clergyman, and no good 
would be effected, until he was de- 
feated and silenced. The invention 
of the second^ grievance, respecting 
the light of patronage to the valua- 
ble oflicc of Parish- schoolmaster, 
and the intolerant exclusion of Dis- 
senters from the number of candi- 
dates for the same, wo attribute 
without hesitation to the fertile ge- 
niiis^of Mr. John Wilks ; or at least 
to him conjointly with other of his 
agents or coadjutors, who moan so 
pathetically once a year over the 
persecuting and penal laws, by which 
dissenting teachers are liable to pay 
turnpikes on a Sunday, although 
they be aetually employed in the 
business of their trade and calling. 
'J’lic grievance ought to be reino\ed, 
and liy those wlio are endowed with 
any ‘ power of f jce,’ it ought, not to 
be laughed at. The last objection, 
we admit to be natural and not in- 
considerable ; and if it had been 
urged alone, and with temper, we 
should have Gndeav<Mircd to reply iu 
the most conciliating terms. We 
should have said, that it was a ne- 
cessary and unavoidable inconve- 
nience; and that the Dissenters 
ought to submit to it for the sake of 
the greater goo<l that it w^oiild occa* 
sion. They had long advocated the 
education of the poor with xeal ; 
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niid once they had iiearfy succeeded 
ill persuading; Mr. Brougham and 
othcis, that they were the only ge- 
nuine supporters of the schrino. It 
would have become them as a ])roof 
of their sincerity ami siii!>lc-i]iindcd. 
ness, to accept the proflered bofui 
of Parochial Schools, though it was 
accompanied with a coiiditi^in that 
strengthened^ the iiderc-.t'- of the 
('Inircli, Ami nothing could h.»\e 
had greater iidliience in clu'ckiiig 
the asperity of coiilrovcvsy, nothiiig 
<*.ould have produced more conci- 
lialing etfects on the minds of can- 
did Churchmen, nothing could more 
decifledly have raised tlie chai’a<'t€*r 
ot the great body of Dissenters, and 
increased that power and security, 
of which character is the base, thsiii 
the sacrilice of (lartial interests, or 
rather of partial claims, to tlie ge- 
neral good of tile coniinunitY at 
li'irgc. These arc the coii'.idera- 
tions on which we should ha\e dAtell, 
and wc should not have de^pairc(? 
of urging them with success, if the 
only ohjoctioii put forward hy the 
Dissenters had been that wliich rests 
upon the interference of the Clergy 
with the Schools that it is proposed 
to establish. But to press these ar- 
guiiients at present, w^ould be a 
fruitless task ; and, llierelore, we 
shall conclude our observatiems by 
declaring, that if the great body of 
Protcsjanl Dissenters peisist in a 
systeniatic and factious opposition 
to the principle ui the )>roposed 
bills, file opinions of that body, 
large and powerful as it is, ought 
to be put entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; and the legislature should pro- 
cecd as if no such persons were in 
existence. The measure docs not 
originate with the Bishops, or the 
Clergy, or with any one who' is in 
the confidence of either. Mr. 


Brougham's connections and par- 
tialities are notorious to all the 
country, and to call him a high- 
cliurchuiau would be as absurd as to 
call liiin a Cliini^se. He has never 
consulted the Episcopal Bench as 
a body; and we arc not sure that 
has taken counsel even with a 
^inele indiudual among them. His 
principal assistants in the Education 
Committci', were Mr. Babiiigtou and 
Mr. Bulicrv. ortli; and it is whispered, 
v.'c hellc\. corroetly, that the plan of 
education proposed in his' Bill, is 
rather the plan of those gentlemen, 
and of their friend Mr. Wilberforce, 
than his own. 'J'hcre is nothing by 
which the lives of these three gen- 
tlemen ha \e been more distinguished, 
than hy a desire to coalesce, and co- 
opCiMte with the Dissenters, and 
they have pursued the scheme at a 
risk, and by sa^Titice<, of winch a 
vast majority of the Clergy disap- 
prove; and which appear to many 
to endanger the very existence of 
the Establishment. And it is their 
plan of coalition and friendship, and 
mutual forbearance, against which 
Mr. Wilkes aud his brethren protest. 
Tw^eiity years of intimate alliance 
and friendship ; twenty years of mu- 
tual esteem and approbation ; encou- 
iHgeiiient u]K)ii encourageinent, aud 
concession after concession have all 
been till own away. The inomcnt 
that these three gentlemen, in coali- 
tion not with the Bishops and Cler- 
g\, but with Mr. Bruiigliam, pro- 
pose a )>lan for education as the 
product of their Joint labours, they 
are branded as tyrants and persecu- 
tors, and bigots; their friendship is 
Ibrswoiti, and the whole edifice fulls 
to the ground. This is a plain un- 
varnished tale, and it proves the in- 
expediency of courting Dissenters 
by concession. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 

Ejctraets from the Report of the 
Lewes Deanwny Committee^ for 
the Year 1820. 

The Committee cannot enter upon 
another Annnnl Report of thcV proceed- 
ings without felicitating the Anniversary 
General Meeting, and all the friends of the 
Church of England, on the continued suc- 
cess of their labours in the cause of sound 
religion. 

Although, in consequence of having 
last year allowed their expenditure to ex- 
ceed ill some measure their receipts, they 
have found it pedieiit to ceconomize, 
they have yev thought themselves justified 
in supplying for distribution within the 
district, since the last audit, Bibles, 150; 
Testaments, 259 ; Prater Bodks, 591 ; 
Psalters, 86 ; bound Books, 627 ; half- 
bound and unbound Books, 4,959 ; which, 
added to their issue, during the two pre- 
ceding years, gives a total of Bibles, 490 ; 
Testaments, 718; Prayer Books, 1,695; 
Psalters, 8?0; bound Rooks, 2,204; half- 
bound and unbound, 19,070; making al- 
together a grand total of 24,647 Books 
and IVac ts on the list of the Society for 
Promoting Chrstian Knowledge dispersed 
over a district containing sixty-two pa- 
rishes. And here they would take leave 
to observe, that these books liave not been 
distiibuted at random, or given to per- 
sons, careless of receiving them, and there- 
fore the less likely to profit by the boon : 
'‘but tliat they have been granted either 
on the application of the poor themselves, 
who, especially in tlie articles of Prayer 
Books and Bibles, have shewn an eager 
anxiety to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity held out to them — or at the request 
of the Clergy and such of the Laity as 
have the best moans of ascertaining the 
spiritual wants of their respective, neigli- 
bonrhoods. 

In the address published on the *first 
formation of the Committee, it was in- 
deed stated to be one of the great recom- 
mendations of such Committees, that they 
would be able to ascertain with preci- 
sion, and therefore to supply, with discre- 


tion, the local and occasional exigencies of 
religious instruction. And thus, on the 
first announcement of the Lord Bishop of 
tlie diocese of, his intention of holding 
confirmations through the deanery of 
Lewes, the secretaries furnished the de- 
pository in Brighthelmstone with 1500 
Tracts, &c. relative to that holy rite. 
These were immediately applied for by 
the l^rochial Clergy, and an additional 
500 soon afterwards procured, and almost 
as soon dispersed. 

'|Mie year which has just passed, has 
been marked by unusual attempts to dis- 
seminate the poison of infidelity and blas- 
phemy through the kingdom : with the ul- 
terior design, as it appeared, after unset- 
tling the faith of the lower orders of the 
community, to alieifiite their minds from 
their wonted attachment to the ecclesias- 
tical and civil institutions of the countiy. 
IThe Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge met the unprecedented peril with 
unprecedented exertions. They repub- 
lished in the most popular form, and at a 
very reduced price, such of their Tracts 
as appeared to be particularly calculated 
to arrest the progress of irreligion and an 
archy ; and they formed a Special Com- 
mittee to examine and adopt such other 
treatises as might appear eminently suited 
to the same purpose*. The Lewes 
Deanery Committee, always on the alert 
to further the designs of the Society, 
availed themselves immediately of the 
cilities afforded by its Special Committee, 
and obtained, in addition 1o the Tracts 
already enumerated, 1,995 of these more 
popular and seasonable publications. 

These Special Tracts may properly 
be divided into two classes. The one be- 
ing written purposely for the confutation 
of infidel objections, and the correction 
of blasphemous aspersions, necessarily state 
those objections and blasphemies in order 
to expose at once their glaring absurdity 
and awful impiety. The other, without 
unnecessarily shocking the religions fieel- 
ings of the pious believer, supply him witli 
a distinct view of the several evidences 
of that faith which he has happily, and on 


See the Appendix, No. 7, p. 88, 
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no insufficient groumlst already adopted ; 
and thereby fortify him still more strongly 
against the false statements, the delusive 
arguments, the irreverent ridicule with 
which he may be assailed by the enemies 
of Christianity. It is wUb extreme satis- 
faction that the Committee proceed to re- 
port^ that they have had little occasion to 
introduce generally Tracts of the former 
class. After a very minute enqaiiy into 
the state of the district^ with respect to 
the prevalences of licentious opinions on 
the subject of religion, they happily found 
that very few of the iiitidcl and blasphe- 
mous works which liave lately disgraced 
the English press, have found their way 
into the Deapeiy of Lewes. Yet would 
the Committee respecUtilly, and, at tlie 
same time, earnestly suggest to the sub- 
scribers, the prudence of patting thejjalt- 
learned as soon as possible on their guard, 
by a liberal distribution of tiie second de- 
scription of treatises in support of the 
faith.” P. 7. 

The National Schools which were 
established in the Dpaiiery before the pre- 
sent year, are all thriving, and in active 
operation. They have severally received 
the ready assistance of the Committee by 
gift, or by sale of Hooks at reduced prices, 
according to the exigencies and the funds 
of the respective institutions. And the 


Committee beg leave to congratulate the 
General Meeting on the establishment of 
a large School for Girls and Boys since the 
last anniversary, under circumstances pe- 
culiarly interesting : whether they regard 
the alienation of the building fioin secta- 
rian purposes, the liberality of subscrip- 
tion, or tlie unwearied patience of super- 
intendence maniteated by the most re- 
spectable part of tho neighbourhood in 
its formation, and support. To this 
•School, situated at Huistpierpoint, the 
Committee have granted 1,?02 Elementary 
Books of Instruction, and upon a subse- 
quent application, 24 Common Prajer 
Books have been given as reUaids to the 
most diligent and attentive of the sclio- 
lais.'* P. 10. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Alford 
andSpihby District Committee, 

Francis Mead, D.D. in the Chair, 

Tme Committee, after returning thei 
sincere thanks to tlie numerons supporters 
of this Institution, beg leave to inform 
them that in the Course of the year end- 
ing December :$l8t, 1820, Books and 
Tracts to the amount stated below have 
been issued from their local deposit, viz. 
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Society for the Propagation of the 
'Gospel, 

The Anniversary of tliis Soeiely 
Mrus liolden, accoriliiig to charter, 
on Friday, the Kith iiibt. Tlie mem- 
bers assembled, as usual on this 
occasion, in the vestry room of Bow 
Church, waiting the arrival of the 
Lord Mayor, who came in state, 
about 12 o’clock, attended by the 
Sheriffs and several of the Alder- 
men. There were present of the 
Society, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury^ the Bishops of London^ Ban- 
gor^ Carlisle j Clustery Pettrborough, 
i^alisbury, and Killalocy the Dean of 
Carlisle^ the Archdeacons of Lnji- 
rfoTi, Middlesex y Essex ^ and Col- 
Chester^ licsides a much larger iiiiiii- 
ber of the Clergy and la;^ members, 
than has been usual on lute occa- 
sions. The Sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Peterborovghy 
from Homans x. li., and was a 
sketch of the operations of the So- 
ciety, in discharge of the great duty 
for which it had made itself respon- 
sible. After Dniiic Service, busi- 
ness was entered upon, and the 
Board continued sitting for the dis- 
patch of it, till four o’clock, when 
their Lordships the Bishops ad- 
journed to the Mansion House pur- 
suant to annual custom. 

Church Building Society. 

Ouit last tabular specification of 
the progress of this most important 
institution in the tiiiK patriotic 
work which it has undertaken, and 
has now been assiduously prosecut- 
ing for three years, will be found 
in the Bemembrancer for JanuarN, 
1820. Ill tiiat number of our iiiis- 
cellany we had the pleasure to pre- 
sent our readers with the particu- 
lars of 51 cases, which had received 
from the Society’s funds, subse- 
quently to a former report, in grants 
mnounting to 11,255/. such a 
measure of pecuniary encourage- 


ment as bad produced in their re- 
spective Parish Churches, or in 
Chapels appendant to thuii, addi- 
tional accoiiimodatioii for 15,149 
members of our Communion, pre- 
viously excluded from the congre- 
gation ; of whom, we had the satis- 
faction to state 10,904 as gratui- 
tously provided for. 

Since the date of this account 
there has been no relaxation on the 
part of the committee, either in its 
exertions or its liberality; nor any 
falling oiV on the part of’ paiishes 
standing in need i»f its relief. The 
niimiier of a)>plicalioir> then aiiioiint- 
e<l to 214, the subsequent encrease 
Ikis raised lliU number fo ^01. The 
cases disposed -lif W4*re then 103. 
They are now loe'). Tilo^e approved 
of and aided were then 97. 'Hiey 
are now 143. The amount of its pe- 
ciiniarv grants was* then 23,504/. it 
is now' 30,2 1 2i The Chuieh room 
]»iovi(!ed then furui'^hed aditiiional 
ateommodution to 32,050 ; it now 
^xtinds this benefit to 44,017 ; and 
the proportion of gratuitous sittings 
continues ])rogressively iipoii ibe 
increase, for it then rather exceeded 
two-thirds, but now nearly amounts 
to three quarters of the whole nuiu- 
• ber. 

Within this peiiod it has receUed 
oecasionaily both fiom public bo- 
dies an<l pMxate iudi\i<luals, sub- 
stantial lokeiia of appro bniioii, 
which, though by uo means kik'piiig 
pace with its disbursements, have 
still the efl'ect of flimonstiating that 
it is under the obser\atiofi of those, 
by whom the valuable institutions 
connected with our Natioual Cliiirch 
are so liberally supported, and that 
it will never be permitted, for want 
of funds, to suspend its operations 
whilst there remains a parish strait- 
ened in its means of accominodation 
for the worship of God, and dis- 
posed to make some pecuniary sa- 
crifices for the supply of this la- 
inentable deficiency, if encouraged 
to it by the Society’s relief. 



^ CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

A Table thtwing the Grants which have been made by the Society for 
promoting the Enlargement and Building of Churches and Cha- 
pels, from January 1020, fo February 1021, inclusive , and the 


Additional Accommodation nviich 

(Contiiiiicil fioiii N 
1 1) luce fee 

Pontypool (dtlditional) 

Spanier Vork. 

St. Jiotolpli, CoU'lM^ster ... Loud. 

St. Mary-lC'Slicind Lond. 

Midinirst Clinch. 

Holt Sali^h. 

Noitli Mundimm IC'liich. 


Slicpscoinb, Paiibh of Paiiiswick 

Waldron .! 

Strctfuid, Palish of M.mchcstci ' 

AViudsur 

St. iMiiry do Crypt ' 

Poie.^t of Dean, S. E. District. .1 

IM aresficld |(vliirh. 

I^cxden. Cur.t). 


Kciiu'yii Mx<‘fer 

Uulkingtoii C. 

Hyifoii (a<lditioiial) Dtiili. 

Groumbiidire Koch. 

Newport P.u'iicl laiicolfi 

Whapfodc l)io\c ...! Liiicu'ii 

'VTciiiiiiiigtioc (additi4>iial) Lou^i. 

H.iinIoi) I Lincoln 

<'hii<«t C'liiiich, Ifants Wiiilvii 

I )c w sbu 1 y ( addit lonul) V 01 k 

Llangcfiii illaugor 

Mci th> r Tidvil [Laii. 

Sr. John's, Suiiduilund. . . . Diirli. 

Kincslcy L. ^C. 

St. Martin's, Scilty Kxetcr 

Plant Clijch. 

South Corncy • • ■ (Hone. 

Basingstoke Wnitoii' 

OsMlt - Vork 

SkclmcisdalOjPaush ofOiin.'-kiik 

SoAith Wraxall Salisb. 

Buckingham Lincoin 

Salisb. 

Southlcigli bixeter 

Lane End L, A. Ck 

Colford (additional) |gIoiic. 

Qiiainton Lincoln! 

Caerphilly Lan. 

Weymouth Bristol 

East Teigiimoutli .... Exctci* 

Blagdon B.iirW, 

Hetnel Hemps tcail .... |Lincoli 

Selattyn St Asa. 

Radford York 

Backl'ind Newton .... UrLtol 

St. Peter’s Nottingham . Yoi k. 

St. Mary, Reading . . ^ . Salisb. 


Total 


Zif/s been lluirhfj obtained, 

K 13. Vol. 11. p. VI.) 

Addit. I •Slim I ldUiti<MiHl Accuiiiiuoddiioii, buw 
Aitmii. jGniutul I piuduini 

lOOi lliiilding Chapel. 

aoo Kebs. and J'Lnlare. Church. 
1000 Biiildfiig Church. 

.'>0 Uteiiiig Pewing. 
bl) Altering Pewing. 
l-ir> Enlaiging Church. 

30 Buildni!* Gallery. 

I'O Kiiilding GalU'iy. 

•SO Building (iailery. 
aO Kiilaiging Chapel, 

7 . 1 O Kclji:. and Lnlar^s. Chiircli. 
too Biiildici:; Galleiies. 

.VH) Building Chapel. 

.{3 Kidargiug liidlleiy. 

)0n Keb". and Eidaiit. Cliiircli. 
”0 Ktilaiging Church. 

Enlaiging C.liiiich. 
30ulPoiclids. «Sj Arcoin. in Chap. 
lOo! lOo Enlarging Accommodation. 

do Alleimg Pewing. 

1 10 loo Enlarging Chapel. 

v?JO 1 Sii Enlarging Chapel. 

oO * Enlarging Chuich. 

200 too \lteriiig Pewing. 

300 Enlarging Church. 

:KK> ','3(1 Rebd. and EnlaiK. Cliiircb. 

.‘Dd l.>0 Enlarging Church. 

500| SOO Purchase. Seats in Chapel. 

^20(3 100 Enlarging Church. 

lOoj *200 Eiiiaiging Church, 

490| 3'>() Building additional Aisle. 

1 Ui >^0 Building Gallery, 

id) I 4 j Budding Galleries, 

ioo' .300 Kiildrging Chapel. 

140 90 Enlarging Chapel. 

16' )| 200 Enlai ging 1 'hui cb . 

25 Enlai ging Gallery. 

S;V 250 \ltering Pewing. 

103| BO Enlarging Church. 

4(>o' OOO Enlai ging Chapel. 

1(>U' 100 RebK. and Eniai’g. Chapel 

130| 15 Knliirging Chiireh. 

50j 100 Kcbi?. and EnlarK. Chapel. 

800 tiOO Building Church. 

40(' 500 Enlarging Church. 

300 Enlarging Church. 

1 07 1 loo liliilargiag Church . 

loo; 60 Riidding Gallery. 

* 2.50| it^O Enlarging Cliiircli. 

ItrOj 30 Enlai ging Gallery'. 

18.> 500 Enlarging Chill eh. 

210 eo ' Pewing and 

1 building Gallery. 

2,684{€10,4$(I 



18S Ecclesiattici^ 

III our statement in Januarj% 1820^ 
we recorded additional benefactions 
to the amount of about 1,050/. we 
have uow'thc plcaisurc to announce 


the followinj^, amounting to 2430/. 
more : 

£. X. rf. 

Osborne IMaikbani, Esq 105 0 0 

E.H.by MtesGabcll.. 10 0 0 

Rev. Arcbdeacon Brown . • • . 52 10 0 

A.B 10 0 0 

Hon. P. Pusey, dd Donat. . . 100 0 0 

R. W. of Staftbrdsliirc 100 0 0 

John Back, Esq 60 0 0 

W. A. S. 10 0 0 

John Curteis, Esq 10 10 0 

Rev. Charles Proby 21 0 0 

Rev. W. Raikes 20 0 0 

W, Nettleship, Esq 10 10 0 

Rev. F. Tutte 20 0 0 

L. G. 3d. Donation 100 0 0 

Sir H. W. Marten 50 0 0 

D. Cabanel, Esq 20 0 0 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The rev. A. Wheeler, B.D. head master 
of the college school, to the rectoi^ of 
Broadway, Worcestershire, void by the 
resignation of the rev. T. Clarke, M. A. 

The rev. T. Clarke, M.A. to the vicar- 
age of Overbury, Worcestershire, void by 
the death of the rev. Wm. Statford. 

The rev. T. Price, M.A. to the rectory 
of Bredicott, Worcestoi shire. 

Ttie rev. C. C>>pncr, M.A. to the vicar- 
age of St. Peter, Worcestershire, on the 
resignation of the rev. T. Price. 

The rev. H. Glossop inducted to the va- 
luable vicarage of Isleworth ; patrons, the 
dean and canons of Windsor. 

The rev. Mr. Heath, of Dr. Heath, 
head master of Eton school, is presented to 
the valuable rectories of West Dean add 
East Grinstead, near Salisbury, in the 
counties of Hampshire and Wiltshire. 

The rev. £. K, Butcher, of Portman 
chapel, London, and chaplain to the earl 
of Pomfi^t, instituted to the vicarage of 


Pn/emmU, [Masch, 

Lady Jane Gardiner .•••#••• 26 0 0 

Rev. Dr. Linton 20 0 0 

Mrs. Brown 10 0 0 

Zaccheus 1(H) 0 0 

T. C. Warner, Esq 62 10 0 

Rev. James Blatcli 21 0 0 

Mrs. Langton 100 0 0 

Mr8.M. Milles 25 0 0 

Miss Brooke 30 0 0 

T. Monkhouse, Esq 10 0 0 

Rev. E. Williams 10 0 O 

Anonymous 1000 0 0 

Christopher Pemberton, Esq. 10 10 0 
J. Whitmore, Esq. 2d Donat. 105 0 0 
Miss S. C. Marriott, 2d Don. 10 0 O 

Anonymous 50 0 0 

Rev. J. L. Crawley 20 0 0 

Mrs. Waldo, 2d Donation ... 20 0 0 

Mrs. Baylis 10 10 0 

Rev. John Wilson 21 0 0 

W. by Mr. (iutch, of Bristol. . 60 0 0 
And various sums under £20 

amounting to 49 15 0 


INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Sepulchre, Northampton ; patron, T. 
Butcher, esq. 

The rev. John Lynes, M.A. to the rec- 
tory of Elmicy Lovet, Worcestershire, void 
by the resignation of George Waldron, 
clerk. 

The rev. A. Crigan, to the valuable rec- 
tory of Mars toil, Yorkshire. 

The rev. J. Willes, to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Wilberfuss, near York. 

The rev. Edwin Colinan Tyson, B.A. 
fellow of Catherine hall, Cambridge, elect- 
ed second master of the Royal Mathema- 
tical School at Christ’s Hospital. 

The rev. H. S. J. Biillen, late head mas- 
ter of the free school, Leicester, to hold 
by dispensation the living of Wrestling- 
ham, Bedfordshire, with that of Diinton, 
Buckinghamshire. 

The rev. W. H. R. Birch, to the vicar- 
age apd parish church of Yoxford, Suffolk; 
and also to the rectory and parish church 
of Bedfield, in the same county ; patron, 
lord Rous. 

Tlie rey» St Westhorp, to the vicar- 
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age and parish church of Sibtonj with the 
cliapcl of Peasenliall, Suffolk. 

The rev. Charles Aslificid, to the rec« ‘ 
tory of Dodington, by Bridgewater i pa- 
tron, the marquis of Buckingham. 

The rev. S. Parkins, to the vicarage of 
Preston deanery, Northamptonshire, vacant 
by the death of the rev. Thomas Watts ; 
patron, Langham Christie, esq. 

The rev. J. T. Law, M.A. late fellow of 
Christ college, Cambridge, and eldest son 
of the lord^ishop of Chester, appointed 
by the lord bishop of Licliheld and Coven- 
try, to the chancellorship of that diocese, 
vacant by the death of the rev. Dr. Out- 
ram. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, Feb. 3. — We omitted to no- 
tice,, that on the 23d of December the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were admitted students 
of Christ chnrch: — Mr. Legge, Mr. Durcll, 
and Mr. Grenville. 

TlieRev. JohmAnthony Cramer, M.A. 
student of Christ church, has been admit- 
ted pro-proctor, in th£ place of the Rev. 
Walter Levett, of Christ church. ^ 

Saturday last, the following degrees 
were conferred : 

Bachelor in Civil LAW.-*Rev. James 
Duke Coleridge, Baliol college. 

Master of Arts. — Oswald Fcilden, 
Edmund Henry Penny, Brazenose college. 

Feb. 10. — ^Thursday last, the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Bachemr in Divinity. — The rev. 
Ellis Ashton, fellow of Brazenose college. 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. Wm. Salmon 
Bagihaw, Worcester college ; rev. Charln 
S. S. Dupree, scholar of Pembroke col- 
leger; Henry Joseph Boone Nicholson, 
Magdalen college. 

Feb. 17. — The rev. Charles Thomas 
Langley, M.A. student of Christ church, 
has lately been admitted one of the mas- 
ters of the schools, in the place of the rev. 
John Anthony Cramer, M.A. student of 
Christ church, and now one of the pro- 
proctors. 

Cambridge, Jan. 31.— Tlie subject of 
the Seatonian prize poem, for the present 
year, is, The Old Age of St. John the 
£omngelist. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has insti- 
tuted tlie Rev. E. Fane to the prebend of 
Clifton. 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prize of 
2bl. each, to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy amoug 
the GommeDciDg bachelors of arts, were on 


Friday last adjudged to Mr. Henry Mel- 
ville, of St. John's college, and Mr. Solo- 
mon Atkinson, of Trinity college, the se- 
cond and first wranglers. 

Feb. 16. — The toliowing gentlemen 
were admitted to the undermentioned de- 
grees on Wednesday i 

Doctor in Physic.— S tephen Luke, 
of Jesus college. 

Bachelors in Divinity. — Tlie Rev. 
T. Beevor, and tJie Rev. G, C. Gorham, 
fellows of Queen's college. 

Bachelors in Civil Law. — S. Mar- 
ryat, esq. Trinity hall; R. M. Beveiley, 
esq. Trinity college ; the Rev. G. T. Sey- 
mour, the Rev. G. S. Elliott,' the Rev. J. 
Rawlinsoii, and the Rev. J. Roberts, Tri- 
nity hall. 

Members’ Prizes. — ^The subjects for 
the present year are, for the Senior Ba- 
4‘helors, De Origwe et Progresiu IdoUh- 
latrifT^ — Dialogus. Middle Bachelors, 
O ratio ui Laudem JMmicce, 


Buckinghamshire.— Died, at Tyring- 
bam, in this county, the Rev. John Praed, 
youngest son of Wm. Praed, esq. 

Die*d, at Din ton vicarage, aged 27, the 
Rev. R. W. Williams. 

Cambridgeshire.— Married, the Rev. 
Jonathan Wilkinson, B.A. of St. John's 
college, to the daughter of Richard Bur- 
rows, esq. of Saffron Walden. 

Cheshire.— Died, in his 26th year, the 
Rev. T. Norbury, of Macclesfield, assist- 
ant curate of Pott Shrigley. 

Cumberland. — Died, the Rev. Robert 
Rigg, curate of Winster. 

Devonshire. — The right rev. Dr« 
Wm. Carey, the new lord bishop of Ex- 
eter, arrived at his palace in that city on 
Thursday, Dec. 28. The snow was still 
deep, and the weather very cold, wlien Im 
lordship was met by a procession from the 
city on the Heavitree road, about 5 p. m. 
His lordship stopped his carriage ; and the 
master of the episcopal charity schools 
drew up his troop of little scholars in the 
snow ; when the eldest of them (Robert 
Garland) his teeth chattering while he 
spoke, addressed liis lordship as follows : 

My lord — ^We, the poor charity chil- 
dren of this city, and parish of St. Thomas 
•the Apostle, do most humbly beg leave to 
congratulate your lordship on your happy 
arrival in your diocese, and implore that 
your lordship would be a patron unto us. 
We are in number two hundred and fifty, 
- clothed and educated by the charity of the 
good people of this city, and of the said 
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parish of St. Thomas the Apostle, at tint 
prompted thereto by the kind per&iin 9 ion 
and good example ot' bishop Blackall, one 
of your lordship's predcccs’^ors, and encou- 
raged and animated in the same eood de- 
sign by all his siirccs.sors. May their me- 
mories be for ever- blessed ! The same 
good Providence which at first raised 
these schools has continued them for one 
hundred and eleven ycais, during which 
period some thousands of poor chfidren 
have been instriietcd by tiioir licnefaetora 
ill the duty they owe to (rod and tlirir 
neighbonrs, and many of liioni arc now 
liipng comfortably in the w oiid, indiistiioiis 
members of society, true to the Clinrcli, 
and loyal to the King. This, niy lord, is 
the state of ns, who now intreat your lord- 
ship's blessing and protection. May your 
lordship enjoy long life and full health to 
govern the Cliurcb.” 

The right rev. prelate replied in tlie 
most kind and condescending terms, re- 
gretted the inconvenience iiictin ed by the 
children in this inclement weather, ex> 
pressed his satisfaelion on reaching his 
diocese, and assured them he would pa- 
tronize their schools as his predecessor.^ 
had done. He also picsented the boy with 
a guinea. His lurdship's carricigh then 
moved on to East Gate, wliere at the 
house of the rev, C. H. (]ollyns, inaster of 
the free grammar school, who accoinpa- 
Died him into the city, he was met by the 
mayor, common council, and incorporated 
tradesmen. A procession was then form- 
ed, of the rev. clergy, and the gentlemen 
of the chamber, headed by the mayor and 
the bishop ; down High-street, through 
Broad Gate, into the ('lose, wImto liis 
lordship was met by the. precentor, sub- 
dean,. chancellor, canons, piebends, lay 
ofllicers of the . ecclcsiasticHl court, and 
«hoir, and introduced by the mayor to the 
precentor. With this addition to the pro- 
•eesslon they entered the cathedral; the 
civic body entered the church, the digni- 
taries and choir returned to the chapter- 
house tlirough the cloisters, whilst his lord- 
4ship retired into bishop Grandison's clia- 
pel ('Which is between tlie real and appa- 
jrent front of the church) to robe. Being 
attired in his episcopal habit, he was con- 
ducted to the chapter-house^ and introduc- 
ed by Mr. precentor Bartlam, to the other 
dignitaries; after whicli they retamed 
tbrongb the cloisters to tlie west entrance, 
preceded by the choir. His lordsliip read 
himfelf in (as it is called) on Sunday, at 
the cathedral. 

Olov€£Atershirb, — A female peni- 
tentiary is about to be established for the 


city and county of Gloucester, under the 
immediate patronage of the lord binliop 
of the diocese, and the nobility and gen- 
try of the county. 

HrRTFORDsiiiRF. — Married, at Great 
Gaddesden cliiircli, the rev. John Fitz- 
More, of Ivingline, Bucks, to Mrs. Hal- 
sey, of Gaddesden park. 

Kent. — Died, the rev, Henry Kipling, 
vicar of Plnmstead and East Wickham, 
Kent, formerly of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge. This gcnllemf.n has left 
lOOo/. towards keeping np the Sunday 
schools at Plnmstead -and Wickham. 

Died, atEltham, in the Blst year of lii< 
age, the rev. Dr. Wilgre.ss, reftor of 
Kawretli, in E.ssex, and late reader of the 
Temple church. 

LANCAsriiRE. — The rev. Joseph Sel- 
kirk, curate of Kaldorstone, near Pres- 
ton, has been appointed to the incniii- 
bent curacy of Ashwoith, near ]\raiic)ies- 
ter, by Wilbraham Egerton, esq. IM.P. 

Norfolk. — Died, at Caeboiirn, near 
<!Uislor, aged 75, the rev. Anthony Fur- 
ness, vicar of that placet 

(JxKoRusiiiRE. — Di*'d, at Aiubiosden, 
near Bicester, lliV icv. Thomas IHirdo 
Matthews M.A. formerly of Magdalen 
coAege, vicar of Aiiihro.sdcn and of Pid- 
dington, and one of his Majesty's justices 
of the pe'dcc for this county. 

SiiROPSTiiKF.. — ^The lev. John Lang- 
ley, A.M. of Newport, lias been unani- 
mously elected chaplain to tho gaol and 
house of concctioD in Stafibrd. 

.SoMFimRTSiiiRE. — An altar-piece has 
been erected in the parisli church of Dow- 
Ji<»wake, in this eoiinty, execiiled by a 
self-taught artist, inaster of tho free 
bciiool at Ilininster. The subject is the 
xxiiid chapter of St. Ijiike, verses 50, 
62, 53. 

Staffordstiirf. — Died, at Tatchfield, 
the rev. Edward On tram, D.D. canon 
residentiary of Litchfield cathedial, chan- 
cellor of the diocese, archdeacon of Der- 
by, and rector of St, Philipp), Lichfield. 

Suffolk. — Married, at Sontliwold, 
Thomas Tayler, G.sr|. B.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to Miss k^aiiny Man- 
8(d, fourth daughter of the late bishop of 
Bristol. 

At, Eye, the rev. Samuel French, D.D. 
master of Jesus college, Cambridge, to 
Miss Wytlie, of Eye. 

Died, at Sibton vicarage, very sud- 
denly, the rev. Francis Lcggatt, rector of 
Bcdfield, and vicar of Sibton, both in this 
county. 

Died, at an advanced age, greatly re- 
spected, the rev. George Runtli; rector of 
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St. Clement and St. Helen, in Ipswich, 
and of Holbrook, in this county. 

Sussex. — Died, tlic rev. E. Merrimnn, 
master of the free araramar' school, and 
rector of All Saints, Lewes. 

Died, at Hellingicy, in this county, in 
Ilia 6()th year, the rev. Joiiepli Langley, 
curate of that placo, and vicar of Hap- 
child, Kent. 

WoiiCFSTERSHiRtf.— Died, at the roc- 
tory-hoiiac, the rev. Christopher White- 
head, A.M.^ thirly years rector of Kast- 
liatn, in this county, and one of his 
Msyeaty's justices of the peace. 

Yorkshire. — A snit having been iii> 
stitnted in the consistory conit of York, 
in reference to a hymn book prcvifliisly 
in use at SI. i’auVs church, in Sheffield, 
both parties eventually agreed to refer the 
matter in dispute to the archbishop, and 
agreed to adopt such a selection as his 
grace should appoint. The archhishop 
has been pleased not only to prepare a 
selection, but also to present, at Ins own 
cxpence, a suffirient number of copies 
for the use of thot congregation. An ad- 
dress of thanks to the archbishop has been 
signed by the ministcT, churchwardens, 
and the seat-holders of St. Paiifs church, 
Sheffield, as a testimony of the high 
appreciation of the liberality which he 
lus so conspicnously manifested, and the 
trouble he has so kindly taken in this 
business. 

A liaiidsomc new church is to be built 
at Sciilevatcs, near Hull ; it is to be in 
the Gothic style, built of white brirk, 
with buttresses and pinnacles, and 600 
free sittings arc to be appropriated in it 
to the nsc of the poor. 

Died, at Askiigg, afler a long and pain- 
fnl indisposition, in the Odth year of his 
age, 'the rev. Robert Bowman, perpetual 
curate of Askrigg and Monk Fryston, both 
in this county. 

Died, at York, aged fl2, the rev. Jonas 
Thompson, by whose death the livings of 
St. Martin cam Gregory, in York, and of 
Rnffertli and Ijangtoft, in this county, be- 
come vacant. 

Married, at Horncastic, the rev. J. F. 
Ogle, fellow of Jesus college, C'^niulindgc, 


to Frances, daughter of tho kte James 
Conington, esq. of Hnrncastle. 

WALES. 

Cambrian Institution.— J. H. Parry, 
esq. has resigned the secretaryship, and 
is siircccdcd by James Evans, esq. This 
society offers a reward fur an ode on the 
subject of the revival of the institution, 
Cynirodorioii society, in Gywnedd. The 
committee of engagement in the society 
held a meeting at Caernarvon, on the 39th 
of December, when tlie following wero 
decided nn for the subjects for the several 
pri^e poems and essays, at the Eisted8- 
fodd, to be held in the cniirso of the 
c^nsning autumn : — In memory of the 
birth of the tirst prince of M^alcs, of 
English blood, or Edward II. in the castle 
of C^aernarvon. 

For the Eiiglyn Coffedwriaeth am cuedi- 
gacth y Tywysog cynlaf o waedoliath y 
Saeson (sef Edwaid yr ail) yii Ngiiastel, 
Ckiernarvon.— For the Awdl (ode), Cerd- 
driaetli (minstrelsy). 

In and near London. 

Died^ at liis house, in Park place, the 
rev. F. Thrustoo, minister of llayswatcr 
chapel. 

Married, at Kensington, the rev. Dr. 
Crlgan, rector of Marston, and son of the 
Idtf^ bishop ofSodor and Man, to Mary, 
third daughter of colonel Smelt, lieutenant- 
governor of the Isle of Mail. 

At tlic same ciiiircli, tiie rev. Bi Y. 
Layard, M.A. rortor of Uffington and 
vicar of Taltiiigtoii, Lincolnshire, to 
Saidli Jane, only daugliter of the late 
T. IMargary, esq. of Claphani. 

Married, at Willesdoii, Middlesex, the 
rev. L. Hill roughs, of Ofllcy place, 
Herts, to Miss Ann Dickie, of Brands- 
bury, Middlesex. 

Death Abroad. 

Died, at Greiitidi, ng*d Henry 
Larkins, esq. M.A. barrister scholar 
liniversity college, and likewise scholar 
upon the Vinerian foundation. 


B b 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The Book of Common Prayer, in Eight 
languages. 4 to. 10s. 

Unitarianisin Refuted, being a Reply to 
Captain James Gifford's Sequel to Mr. 
Hewsoifs Appendix. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hewson, Vicar of Swansea, is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the PaiishCliorch 
of High Wycombe, Burks, Dec. Jo, 1820. 
By the Rev. Tlioitias Boys, A.M. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Clirisitian Loyalty (as taiiglit by St. 
Paul) acceptable to God, and beneficial 
to Mankind, a Sermon, preached in tho 
Parish Church of Woobum, Bucks, on 
Sunday, November 12, 1820. By the 
Rev. Thomas Mortimer, of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Curate of Wooburn. Jd. 

A Dissertation on the Importance of 
Natural Religion. By the Rev. Robcit 
Brough, B.A. of Corpus Chiisti College. 
Ss. 6d. 

Two Sermons, f. On the Duty uikI 
Reasonableness of Loyalty. 11. On the 
Duty and Reasonableness of that Medium, 
in respect to Christian Faith and Practice, 
which lies between the Extremes of Apa- 
thy and Entlmsiasni. By the Rev. Richard 
Pearson, B.A. of St. John's ('ollege, Ox- 
ford ; and late Curate of the United 
Parishes of St. BriavePs and Hewelsficld, 
in the Diocese of Gloucester. Is. 6d. 

A Course of Sermons for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England. By 
Jobepli Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of 
Lamdon, and Vicar of St Mai tin in the 
Fields. 8vo. 128. 

Attention to the Origin and Design of 
the Gospel, recommended, as a Defence 
against prevailing Errors, including some 
Observations on the Doctrine of Imputed 
Righteousness, a Sermon, preached at St. 
James's Chapel, Whitehaven, July 14, 
1820, at the Visitation of the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Clicstcr, and published 
by request. By William Ainger, B.D. 


(formerly Fellow of St, John's College, 
Cambridge) Vicar of Sunning Hill, Berks, 
and perpetual Cm ate and Superiutendant 
of the Clerical Institution, at St. Bees, 
CnmberUiul. Is. 

VindicisB Hebraicie, or a Defence of the 
Hebrew Scnptuies, as a Vehicle of Re- 
vealed Religion, occasioned by the recent 
Strictures and Innovations of Mr. J. Bel- 
lamy, and in Confutation of his Attacks on 
all preceding Translations, and on the 
Established Version in particular. By 
Hyman Hurwitz. 9s. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian 
Faith and Character. By the Rev. John 
Bird Sumner, M.A. Prebendary of Dur- 
ham, and Vicar of Mapledurhaiii, Oxford. 
lOs. Cd. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Right Rev. Brian VVallon, D.D. l^rd 
Bishop of Chester, Editor of the London 
Polyglot Bible, with Notices of his Coad- 
jutors in tlwt ilhistiioiis Woik; of the 
Cultivation of Oriental Learning in this 
Country, preceding and during their time ; 
and of tlie authorised English Version of 
the Bible, to a projected Revision of wliicli 
Dr. Walton and some of Ins Assistants in 
the Polyglot were appointed. To which 
is added. Dr. Walton’s own Vindication of 
the London Polyglot. By the Rev. Henry 
John Todd. M.A. F..S. \. Chaplain in Or- 
dinal y to his Majesty, and Rector of Set- 
trington. County of York, With a Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. Is. 

Plain Thoughts on the Abstract of Mr. 
Brougham's Education Bill, humhly sub- 
mitted to the Cuiisideration of the British 
JiegiHlatiirc. By a Plain Englishman. Is* 

A Letter to Earl Grey, in Answer to a 
certain Cliallcngc^rdwn out by liis Lord- 
ship at the late Meeting at Morpeth, on 
Wednesday, the 10th Day of Janaary la&t. 
By one of the Clergy. 2S. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union in the dio- 
fB«*se of 9t. David's, have adjudged to the 


Rev. S. C. Wilks, A.M. of Oxford, author 
of ** Christian Enays,*’ Christian Mis- 
sions, ** and of'*< the St. David's Prize Es- 
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My for the yrnr Iftll, on the Clorical 
riiaracter,’* thoir premium of fifty ponnil^, 
for the best t>say on the ^^ecesHity of a 
Church EMtablishiiicnt in a Christian coun- 
try for the preservation of Chiisliaiiity, 
among the people of all ranks and deno- 
minations ; and the means of exciting and 
maintaining among its incitibers a spiiit of 
devotion, together with xoal, for the ho- 
nour, stability, and influence of the Esta- 
blished Clitirch.'* 

WORKS IV THK PRESS. 

The fust Part of a new Edition, on fine 
incdiiiin Paper, of the Family Bihle, edited 
by the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly and Bishop 
Mant, and public lied iiiid«‘r the sancrion of 
the Society for promoting Cliiisli.in Know- 
ledge, will appear in a few days. 

The Rev. 'rhom.is Boys, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has a Volume of Sermons 
in the Pi ess. 

The. W'orks of John Home, Esq. /Vuthor 
of Douglas, with an Account of bis Life 
nod \Vririni!S. By H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
In 3 voU. «vo. • 

Rectillectioiis of a QIassical Tour made 
duiiiig the y cats Lilli and 1819t in Tur- 
key, Greece, and Italy. By P. E. T*ui- 
rent, Esq, In a quarto volume, with 
Costumes. 

Captain Parry's Voyage for the DLseo- 
vciyof a Noi til- West Passage fioiii the 
Atlantic to the Pticific, w'liii iiiiiiieroiis 
Charts and othei Engravings in a quarto 
volume, will soon appear. 

The T)oge of Venice. By Lord Byron. 

Mr, Biirckliardt's Travels in Syria and 
Mount Sinai. In one volume quaito, 
with M.ips. 

A Second Volume of the Rev. T. Mit- 
chell's Translali»n of the Comedies of 
Aristophanes ] with numerous illustrative 
Notes. 

Chtirch of England Theology, in a Se- 
ries of Ten Sermon**, separately printed in 
Manuscript Cliaiactidf on important Sub- 
jects. By the Rev. R» Warner. 


PlinPARlNtl FOR PtTRLICATION. 

A History of the To w'u of Slirewibnry. 
By the Rev, Hugh Owen, and the Rev. J. 
Blakeway, of that phire, in two quarto 
volumes, with a Pjnlu;iion of Antiquarian 
Illustrations. 

The Rev. Robert Stevenson, of Castle 
Heddingham, lias in the press, a small 
work on the Nature and Importance of 
the Cliiistiaii Sabbath, with Hints fur ita 
better Observance, and Remarks on the 
awful Consc qiience of the Profanation of 
that Sacred Day. 

IMr. Faulk nur lias issued Proposals for 
piihli>«iuiig by Subscription a Series of 
Etchings, illnstrative of his History and 
Aiitiqiiilics of Konsington, fioin original 
Drawings by R. Banks. Compnsing 
every object of AufKiuity in that ancient 
and inteieHting Palish. 

Mr. Cooper has issued Piopusals for a 
now Choral Book, far the Use of the Esta- 
blished CInirch , containing a Selection of 
the most valuable and useful Compositions 
for that Service, by the most celebrated 
German Composers of the last four hun- 
dred >ears , with si mimber of choice Me- 
lodies^ by the best English Masteis of the 
last (.Viitiiiv. Among the former will be 
found neaily foity Tunes by the celebrated 
Btartin Luther, not liilhcrto published in 
this Country. 

A C'hai t of the Episcopacy of England and 
\Vdlc.>, beginning with the Reign of Henry 
VIIT. The Compartments, viewed hori- 
zontally, exhibit the. Bishops who floiirish- 
ed in the Ri igus of the respective Kings 
of England; tdken vcitically, they shew 
the Rucccssioti of Kisliupa in the respective 
Sees. The dates of the Kings are those 
of AccesMon; the dates of the Bishops, as 
near as may be, those of Consecration. 
The Martyrs for the Prot»'Staiit Faith are 
printed in Capitals : the .Seven Bishops 
sent to the Tower by James II. are distin- 
guisliod by Italics. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The Session of Parlianicnt which 
was expected to be ferti'e in such 
variety of uncommon and im|iortatit 
events, is passiu|; away with a very 
unusual degree of tranquillity ; and 
the attoiitir)!! of all parlies appears 
to be directed to ordinary measures 
of inqiiiiy and legislation. It is not 
a little singular that after all 
the dissatisfaction which was <iup- 
posed to exist upon tlie subject of 
the Queen, Minister^ have had 
larger majorities in their favour, 
upon that question, than upon the 
other topics vihicli have furnished 
their opponents with matter of com* 
plaint. The explanation of the cir- 
cumstance seems to have bemi cor- 
rectly pointed out in our last Num- 
ber, viz. thatof those who disapprov- 
ed of the Bill of Pains ami Penal- 
ties, and consequently assisted in 
causing it to be withdrawn, the larger 
portion decidedly condemn the con- 
duct of the Queen, and will not 
sanction any proceeding which would 
imply their approbation of it. The 
people, too, appear to share the 
same sentiments ; for no dissatisfac- 
tion has been manifested at the 
large majorities in the House of 
Coijimons, and the agitation which 
xvas lately visible has entirely sub- 
sided. 

If we are to believe the assertions 
of many respectable individuals, 
it is otherwise with the agricultural 
and commercial distress, Coiii- 
pl'iiiit'4 a.id petitions are sent up 
from all parts of the c-'aiiitr^, and 
the a^sertl(>lls whicli tliey contaitji 
are for thr ino«t part eorroboiated 
by tfie tesllinoii} of the members 
who prcseiit them. But, in spite of 
this strong prund facie eiidence, %¥e 
cannot believe that the distress is 


as severe or as general, as many 
persons have been induced to sup- 
pose. The Birniiiighani petition 
produced a very strong sensation ; 
and as far as that tow^n and its im- 
mediate vicinity arc concerned, w'c 
have no doubt that the stagnation 
of trade, and the cuiiseqiietit em- 
barrassments of the nierchant, ma- 
nufacturer, and mechanic are nearly 
us overwhelming as they appear 
npoii paper. But the petitioners 
conceal a fact which imist have been 
known to Iheii), though it has es- 
caped the attentioirof tlie public at 
large, viz. that the trade of Birniing. 
ham has repeatedly been threatened 
with annihilation at times when other 
parts of the country have continued 
in a flourishing state. It was thus 
during the w'ar of the Aiiiericaii 
Revolution ; and it was thus also 
during the Iasi war with America, 
when the sudden opening of the 
wiiolc continent of Europe did not 
compensate the Biniiingliani manu- 
facturers for the lo^s of the market 
of the United States. This market 
is lo'»t to them at present from a dif- 
ferent cause than that of war. The 
Americans can find no purchasers 
for their surplus corn, and conse- 
quently have iit|^ money to pay for 
Birmingham wares. And if to this 
we add the cessation of the war de- 
mand for arms, and for all the innu- 
iiierablc articles of military equip- 
inent with which Birmingham re- 
cent Iv fiiinished at Irusl a million of 
soldin-s, it ^\i!l be quite certain that 
file decay and snflering of that iiii- 
])ortant town may be accounted for 
on other principles than the exces- 
sive pressure of t*ixatioii; and it 
will be absurd to argue upon the 
extreme case of piic district, as if it 
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were an adequate ipeaiinen of the 
general Hituation oi the country. 
On the contrary, it is agreed on all 
bands, that the clothing and cotton 
manufactories are improving : and 
the increased consumption of excis- 
able articles during the last year, 
ingenious as have been some of the 
endeavours to explain away the fact, 
is a stubborn proof of the increasing 
prosperity df the people. We can 
only speak (from our own knowledge) 
of the metropolis and its vicinity; 
but of theoi we can assert, after a 
very diligent inquiry, and pretty 
ample means of information, that 
there never was a winter during 
which the great body of the labour* 
ing classes have suffered less than 
during the ))rescnt season. The 
high rate of profit, and of wages 
which was obtained during the war, 
cannot reasonably be expected to 
return ; but there is, no dearth of 
employment, and there is the great- 
est abundance of provisions, and 
the people, ill spite of all the wiles of 
the demagogue, arc happy and 
contented. 

Tile agricultural difficulties are 
of a more formidable nature. The 
poor-laws arc a dead weight round 
the neck of the landholders, and 
no one has the ability or the cou- 
rage to remove it. Capital employ- 
ed in agriculture cannot be depre- 
ciated less than one-fourth, and in 
numerous instances this proportion 
might be doubled. The eH'ect of 
such an event is too obvious to re- 
quire explanation ; jiiid it is equally 
evident that the mischief admits of 
no instantaneous cure. Until the 
new capital has been produced to 
replace that which has been sunk by 
the altered value of our currency, 
rents will be paid with ditiieulty, 
labourers be employed as sparingly 
as possible, aud the fanner will feel 
uncertain from day ti) day whether 
he shall be able to proceed in the 
cultivation of his land, 'fhese evils 
are serious; and their only cure, 
even their only alleviation is patience. 


If agricultural associations choose 
to amuse themselves with petition- 
ing the Parliament, they ought not 
to be denied this harmless though 
trifling occupation ; but if their 
leading members proceed from com- 
plaints to threats, and talk, as in 
some recent instances, of defraud- 
ing the public creditor, and break- 
ing the national faith, they will only 
demonstrate their own ignorance, 
rashness, and want of principle, and 
create a new and dangerous division 
in the bosom of their country. 

Some progress has been made in 
enforcing the law against libels. — 
Mrs. Carlilc, and Hunt the pub- 
lisher of the Examiner, have been 
recently convicted ; Sir F. Burdett by 
a lenient sentence, has been sent to 
prison for three nionths ; and prose- 
cutions have been instituted by the 
Queen against the Courier and 
Morning Pos»t, and by a private in- 
dividual against the Sunday News- 
paper called John Bull. This looks 
well— both parties are beginning to 
discover that the press may he abus- 
ed— Government has no longer the 
slightest excuse for inactivilv; and 
we trust that respectable persons of 
all parties and opinions will join ki 
one grand effort to punish libellers 
of every description. By so doing 
they may at once secure the invalu- 
able blessing of an unrestricted press, 
and cut off the main source of that 
irritation and uneasiness which has 
caused so much alarm during the 
last four years, and which will be 
excited again and again, as long as 
the law winks at the shameful mis- 
conduct of the Newspaper scribblers, 
and the people read and believe 
their lucubrations. No notice has 
yet been t^ikcii in Parliament of Sun- 
day Newspapers — but it is to be 
hoped that they will not be permitted 
tp pass iinceusiired. It has been pro- 
posed entirely to prohibit the publica- 
tion of weekly journals ; but w'e doubt 
whether this be a proper or a prac- 
ticable scheme. To prohibit how- 
ever any publication or auy sale on 
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the Sabbath would be moet proper ; 
and wc cannot belieTe that it is 
impracticable. The Senate seems 
wisely anxious to support and en- 
courage religion and morality; and 
if these appearances be not mere 
pretence* the due obseivation of the 
Sabbath should be peremptorily cn. 
forced. Slonie murqjuring among 
Newspaper Kditors* and some defi- 
ciency in the receipts at the Stamp- 
office may by possibility ensue. But 
they are both beneath the attention 
of Christian legislators; and when 
we think of the great advantages by 
which they are counterbalanced* we 
cannot doubt that the experiment 
ought to be tried. 

Foreign iiflairs appear to stand 
precisely where they were a moiitii 
ago. Spain is full of commotion* 
and Italy and (iermany are full of 
doubt, and England wisely re- 
solved to leave them all to tlii'm- 
seWes. There is a good deal of con- 
tradiction in the bpccches«of the 
Parliamentary leaders upon both 
sides, respecting our continental 
relations. The Oppodilioii tells 
us that wc have lust all w^eight 
and influence in Europe, and are 
little better than the laughing stock 
of our Imperial and Royal Al. 
lies ; and in the very same breath, 
they maintain that if we had inter- 
fered in favour of Naples, even by a 
Manifesto* we might have preserved 
the independence of that nation 
against all the bayonets of Austria. 
The Ministers on the other hand 
contend that the Holy Alliance has 
done nothing unjustifiable, or con- 
trary to the ebtahiished rights of na- 
tions; but they admit that it has 
pursued a course which the cansti- 


tutlou of England will not tolerate, 
and in which they never will recom- 
mend the Sovereign of England to 
join. Such are the contradictions 
which party spirit generates, even in 
the clearest understandings and pu- 
rest hearts. 

We give an abstract of the popu- 
lation returns in the Colony of New 
South Wales. It has been publish- 
ed in an Appendix to Governor 
Macquarie's reply to Mr. Bennett ; 
and is well worthy of the attention of 
all who take an interest in the re- 
form of our criminal code. The 
number of ]>ardoned convicts, will 
be found very much larger than it 
was generally supposed to he. The 
Governor's letter <‘ontains se\eral 
interesting particulars respecting the 
good conduct of this class of per- 
sons. And we shall hereafter pre- 
sent the reader wkh some extracts 
from the w'ork^ But our reason for 
alluding to the subject here, is that 
if so large a proportion of the whole 
inhabitants of the Colony consist of 
persons wiio went out as convicts, 
and are now settled as freemen, anci 
if this class of the population are on 
the whole very decently behaved 
under the insufficient regulations 
and instruction which have hitherto 
prevailed among them, there is no 
reason to despair of the ultimate 
prosperity of the establishment, and 
to empty our gaols and flash-houses 
into the capacious bosom of this 
new world, will be more likely to 
improve both them and us, than the 
schemes wliic|^ pretend to convert 
hardened villains in six months, and 
send them out at the end of that 
time to plunder their fellow-creatures 
as before. 



A General Statement of the Inhabitants of New South Wales: shewing the Description of Persons, and the Station they nside in, as 
per General Muster taken by his Excellency Governor Macquarie and Deputy Commissary-General Drennan, commencing the 21th 
September, and finally ending the I'lth November, 1819; with an exact Account of the same at f'an DUman's Land, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ir, X. Y. shall appear. 

We apprehend that Bqra is quite right in the view that he takes of the 
Office for the Churching of Women, although a contrary interpretation of 
it is often adopted. 

Pkikcelesia and Cantab, have been received, and are under considera- 
tion. * * 

Oar Correspondent W. is evidently correct in supposing that the custom 
of introducing a funeral sermon into the funeral service is at variance with 
the provisions of the Act of Uniformity. 

We have received several communications respecting a Bill upon Church 
Briefs introduced by Mr. Lyttleton, the member for Stafforddiire. Wc 
shall advert to the subject in our next Number, and in the mean time refer 
our Correspondents to some excellent remarks upon the subject in our 
earlier Number, under the signatnre of a Berkshire Incumbent. 
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ON THfi STATE OF MAN 
“ BY NATUKE/* 

It is usual for those, who see in the 
rudiments of Chris tianity grounds 
for depreciating the liuinaii charac- 
ter, to appeal to arguments seem- 
ingly arising from tlie authority of 
Scripture; in order to shew that 
we are essentially depraved ; and 
all ill consequence of our descent 
from Adam: sinful ourselves, be- 
cause he sinned. ^Thus having 

described the race of mankind as 
radically corrupt, m fuau, by the 
very nature which God gives us ; 
after stating that the ** seeds of 
vicious principle are implanted in 
every bosom,” ** that mankind is 
totally depraved in tmiiscquence of 
the fall of the lirst man ; a mere 
mass of corruption extending over 
the whole soul, and exposiug it to 
God’s righteous displeasure, Imth 
ill this world and in that which is to 
coine*^ — they usually have recourse 
to passages in the Scriptures to 
confirm their assertions; without 
regarding the fcr contra evidences 
which may be drawn from the same 
authority, 

I shall not here bring forward the 
clear statement whidi might be* 
given of much seemingly innate 
good principle even in very young 
children,, so as to prove, at least, 
some early good in them, if others 
would from hence contend some- 
times ibr easly evil:— nor the ac- 
knowledged £BLCt, that,^ so far from 
the human heart being ** naturally 
hostile to God, and adverse tp re- 
li^n,l* hardly any nation in all the 
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world, at any period of time, has 
been discovered, which 'has not 
made some advance towards reli- 
gion, and shewn some referent to 
a God, however feeble and imper- 
fect : — nor the consideration that in 
whatever degree such a preponder- 
ance toward evil were iiatural, we 
may well assure ourselves it would 
receive an adequate allowance from 
the Almighty, when his' equitable 
sentence shaU be finally' pronounced i 
but in reply to those who fomid 
their Christianity in tliese degrading 
assertions concerning tiie state of 
mail, and for their authority appeal 
to texts of Scripture; 1 would ob** 
serve, first, 

That there is cither ignorance' or 
some apparent disingeiiuousness 
very frequently observable in the 
arguings of those persons respecting 
the native iiistory of man, and the 
words ** image of God/* as referred 
to him, (Gen. i. 27.) And it is by 
no means uncommon with such to 
represent the case as follows:— 
that Adam was indeed made in the 
** image of God,” (whatever high 
excellence may be imagined to be 
thus implied) but that A<larn begat 
a son'^* in- his own image where- 
by a supposed jingle of antithesis, 
image of God,” and f* Adam's 
owu image,” it is inferred, (not 
merely that all mankind are to be 
di^nced from Adam, but) that the 
race of men was so made to lose 
sight of its high original, as to be 
no longer entitled to that estima- 
tion udiich the words ** image of 
God” seem to imply .whereas 
coutiaiiance ol this very same high 
C c 
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quatitjr and character was preserved, 
and U repeated by God himself in 
his command to Noah against mur. 
der: (Gen. ix. 6.) ** Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed : for in the image of 
God made he him:'’ — the contin- 
uance of this very image of God’* 
ill man, being that which should 
constitute the crime of killing him, 
and make the diflereiice of offence 
between destroying a man and any 
other animal. And the vei'y same 
high attribute, or character in man, 
is preserved still later in the holy 
writings ; St. James, (iii. 9.) speak- 
ing of the tongue, and saying, 
** therewith bless we God ; and 
therewith curse we men who are 
made after the (image or) simili- 
tude of God.” 

A late writer on this subject, ap- 
pealing to scriptural authorities, to 
prove the radical depravity of man, 
brings forward the following in- 
stances : Gen. vi. 4. ** the wicked- 
ness of man was great upon the 
earth : and every imagination of 
men’s hearts was only evil conii. 
iiually." Spoken no doubt with in- 
clusive reference to the state of the 
world before the Flood : and if true 
then, and in whatever degree true 
still, yet implying nothing as to the 
origin of such depravity ; nor what 
Adam had to do with it ; nor as if 
the aversion from God and righte- 
ousness, here statefl, implied any 
incapacity to be otherwise, and any 
necessity to be sinful ; which in 
such a case would not produce sin. 
Again, he instances in Roni. iii. 9. 
** there is none that doeth good, no 
not one.” Certainly, as a general 
expression, very allowable ; not ab- 
solute good, unmixed with any alloy 
of evil. But how is this to be 
traced as from a necessary cause in 
Adam 1 So, iii Roin. viii. 7* ” Tl|e 
carnal mind is enmity against God,” 
or more properly, ** A carnal mind 
is enmity agsiost God,*’ that is, a 
mind or thought influenced by car* 
nal propensities; which is very true ; 
but cariici nothing of necessity in 


it, nor any thing more than a gene* 
ral moral assertion. So in 1 Cor. 
ii. 14. ** The natural man receivetb 
not the things of the Spirit of God ; 
neither can he know them ; because 
they are spiritually discerned.’* A 
truth indisputable. The things of 
God which are attainable only by 
revelation, cannot be thoroughly 
received, known, or entered into, 
by merely natural perception : if 
the word natural is the proper ren- 
dering of the original, 4'v;gixo<, ani~ 
malts homo; qui Humana tanium 
rations luds auciiu}\ And if we 
add his other references, ** By na- 
ture children of wrath,*’ and ** in 
my flesh dwclleth no good thing 
these and other like passages, what- 
ever of actual depravity they may 
imply, yet have no connecting cause 
in them from Adam, so as to make 
it a necessary intimation that we 
are totally coj^upt, wholly evil by 
descent from him. (See Simeon’s 
Appeal, A c. p. 25.) 

On the contrary, some strong 
inferences and declarations are to 
be met with in the Scripture,' of 
original goodness, as ascribed to 
man by his very nature, however 
often checquered with appearances 
of a worse kind. And goodness, 
even very real goodness, is fre- 
quently ascribed to individuals who 
are pronounced “ holy” and •* righ- 
teous.” And if the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit,” we still read of 
the spirit's acting against those 
fleshly propensities. (Matt. xxvi. 
41.) Though the flesh may be weak, 
the spirit of man is said to be 
willing to follow duty. (Rom. vii. 
22.) St. Paul says, he ** deligbteth 
in the law of God after the inward 
man and if the law of the mem- 
bers opposes the good principle of 
the mind, nothing is said to imply 
this law to be irresistible. 

These and all the common ex- 
pressions of, video meUorOf froho- 
que^ though accompanied with the 
deteriora sequor, and the ra 

xai •yttuanofAit, tQOUj^ 

counterbalaneed by .the «« tummiins 
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¥, Ac. &€• only point out thfe un« 
doubted fact, that man has much 
variety and contradiction in his 
character. But the assertion of a 
complete debasement would be to 
ascribe such a degree of imperfec- 
tion (I had almost said of error and 
misconstruction) to God*s works, 
as would imply neither praise, nor 
wisdom, nor goodness in him, and 
would authorize such an ever-in- 
creasing progress in corruption, as 
would make the world too bad 
either for mankind to live in it, or 
for God himself to suffer its exist- 
ence. 

If any other passages in Scrip- 
ture are nflduced in proof of this 
necessary depravity in huniati ii«a- 
ture, 1 conceive it will be found 
upon a candid examination of them, 
that they arc either general, strong, 
comprehensive l^xpressions, deno- 
ting what may be true, in the main, 
w'ithout noticing exceptions ; or 
that they partake of the peculiafi- 
ties of Eastern figurative (ihrase- 
ology ; or that so far as they are 
true at all, they are only the result 
of men’s own blameablc departure 
from better knowledge ; the effects 
of evil habits arising from propensi. 
ties unduly indulged ; dispositions 
early corrupted ; bad education ; 
prejudices injudiciously directed ; 
all which may be well admitted, 
without supposing either a total 
ruin, or an irresistible dominion of 
evil, or any necessity to sin by the 
very frame and constitntion of our 
nature : always keeping in mind the 
ordinary assistance of God's grace ; 
and that superintending Providence, 
by which goodness and virtue upon 
the whole, even in the Heathen 
world, have been in general ever 
sustained, but which among Chris- 
tians are more highly favoured, in 
those who pray for God’s assistance 
to keep them in all goodness, and 
to guard them from the extreme of 
evil. 

It ii^ lamentable that in the nine- 
teenth century of Christianity, these 
dementary principles should not 


be universally acknowledged, oAd 
that the investigation of such plain 
truths should be at this time neces- 
sary. The only things which ate 
natural to mankind, are such as 
hunger, thirst, impressions upon the 
senses, liability to disease, pain, 
and the like. Let but the reader 
keep in mind this distinction, and 
he will easily perceive that if sin” 
be said to be natural to us, it must 
be only in some assumed and in- 
ferior sense, and that the arguing 
from it in any otiicr, causes much 
inaccuracy of Christian sentiment. 

Perhaps what leads most to error 
upon this subject, is the expression 
in our Catechism, stating that by 
** nature wc are born in sin.'* Yet 
surely this by no means necessarily 
must be so explained as to imply 
any thing contrary to what is here 
adirmed. Oiir present state of 
being is doubtless the effect and 
consequence of sin ; namely, Adam's 
sin : and if, by a very allowable 
mode of speech, substituling the 
cause for the effect, wc say that we 
are bom in sin, that is in a slate the 
consequence of sin, and as a race 
of beings, collectively considered, 
under God's comparative displea- 
sure, theologically and judicially 
now called children of wrath," 
from which we are removed by 
baptism into a state of grace,'’ or 
favour, by a quasi regeneration, — 
every fair construction is secured 
to the expressions used, and neither 
truth, or fact, or critical exposi- 
tion becomes intruded on. St. Paul 
(Gal. iii. 22.) says, the Scripture 
hath concluded all under sin,'* 
Tx wxtTx (very remarkable I) 
all things, unirersa, omnia^ 'wo viiv 
VftapTia*, — under the charge of sin ; 
the same «ra(»T«, which were made 
by Him, or Christ; (John i. 3.) 

bath included tlie whole creation 
under the general charge or com- 
prehension of diminished favour in 
his sight, or sin,” brought on by 
4dam. Whereby, scripturally 
speaking, the whole universe be- 
comes dMded between that charge 
G c 2 





frqm Adam* imu) rcimoval or 
eii;aiilpatioiiof ibat cbjiirge by Cbfifit. 
Ip this sense also we may intelligibly 
be said to be born *vv« 
upder $iu^ or in But tliis by 
no ineauB implies sin by ** nature/’ 
^ God creates us, or a natural 
Pjecesbity of aiuning. Sin in such 
a CjBise would not be sin. The word 
nature also has various senses and 

niodcs of application. Let us 

hope tlmt due consideration will 
better explain this subject, togetlier 
with some others relaring to the 
early history of man, his sentence, 
death, and fall, which b} many are 
not sulhcieiitly contemplated, and 
are spoken of in unwarranted ex- 
tremes. 

N. B. 

Feh, 1821 . 


7b the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Ti'HE time has happily returned when 
passages of Scripture, which treat 
of marriage, adultery, and divorce, 
may be dispassionately and impar- 
tially discussed. The attention of 
meu h^ of late been powerfully 
directed to these passages, but in 
the ardour of debale and contro- 
versy, iiiterpreiaflons have been pro- 
posed, which, ill Ihe season of calm 
reflection, it seems not possible to 
justify aud approve. A writer, 
whose letter, bearing the signature 
of Alethcs, and addressed to tlie 
Archbishop of Canteibury, bus a]^ 

E eared in the Morning Post anq 
luurier, has expressed his anxjcty 
that the scriptural law of divorce 
should bp ** correctly and well un- 
deislood.” fn anxiety, every 
good man will cordially concur ; but 
ill bis endeavours to atjpiii this de<; 
sired and most de^irpble conclusions 
lie \yiU regret to pbserve that ihb 
positions ot , Alethes a|re wholly un? 
tepablo, and that the meatM$ tp 
wbij^fi he resorts, are expressly cnlr 
ciliated, to defet^t or delay the putf. 
wiilgii ilc prpfc^f 3 to pursue. 


la procetdiiig to n$fute tlwa? posir 
tiqns, 1 shall cautiously suppress 
every private^ allnsipn, and epnfine 
my observations . exclusively to the 
kpnptural expeditious suggested by 
Aledies. 

The first text upon which he com- 
ments is Malachi ii. 14 — 16, dis- 
puting the justice of the appeal 
which was made to that text, by 
the Archbidhop of Tuais. 

** The Archbishop,” he says, 

** rested his vote on the solemn 
dc]iiii]ciutioii& ill the second chapter 
of Malaclii, against * putting away,' 
and the calamities with which God 
visited such a practice, declaring 
that he hated * putting away.* It 
is certainly matter of surjirize, that 
this passage of Scripture should be . 
thus intcrpreled by so able and 
conscientious a prelate. Malachi, 
in his second chapter, represents, 
under the type ot a marriage, the 
covenant by vChich the Jewish na- 
tipn was bound to the worship of 
Jehovah, and threatens with loss of 
bis favour those who had * dealt 
treacherously w'ith him,’ putting 
away the guide of their * youth, and 
the covenant of their God.’ * Ju- 
dah hath profaned the holiness of 
the I^rd which he once loved, and 
hath married the daughter of a 
strange god.* Mai. ii. 10. It is the 
more cNtraurdinary that this view of 
the chapter did ’not occur to the 
Archbishop, as it is an allegory of 
cuiitiruiai aud favourite occurence 
in the. prophetical writings. It b 
the entire subject of the sixteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel, where the Jewish 
nation is represented as a foundling 
ffirl, nourished and brought up by 
Ood, married to him when she be- 
came of nubile years, and subse- 
<}ueDtly found faithless to his bed, 
by adultery with many nations, and 
under circumstances of unparalleled 
Ingratitude and aggravation*" 

It is not easy to discover the pur- 
pose for which this writer recites 
Solomon's description of the aduL- 
tress, for it is she who forsakedi the 
^ Ikp- jt^b, aad 
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tki covtnnniiiffhir Qadp9fwmh% ii. 
17, which is tsij consistopl; witli 
the Deceived and ordiaaiy iatcffm- 
tation of Malacbi* bat *beai« 
possible relation to the refined and 
recondite meaning which Alcthes 
would fasten upon his words. But 
whence is this meaning derived? 
Has it any authority to recommend 
it, or is it such as would occur to 
any plain man in reading his Bible? 
In the contents prefixed to the 
chapter in the English Bible, it is 
noted: — ** 1. He reproveih the 
p^ie^t8 for profaning the covenant: 
11. and the people for idolatry: 
14. for ADULTERY : 17. and for 
infidelity.’' Thus a distinction is 
made between the eleventii verse, 
» which treats of idolatry, and the 
fourteenth, which relates to adul- 
tery : it is of adultery that King 
James’s translators understood the 
treacherous dealing of the Jews 
with the wife of their youtli, or of 
their covenant: and it is of tbe 
treacherous dealing of the Jews by 
adultery, and of the divorces to 
which it led, that in tiieir translation 
the Lord declares his hatred. The 
marginal references in the Bible, 
upon this, and upon many other 
texts, recoinniend the same inters 
pretation as the title of the chapter, 
and prove the harmony and con* 
siatency of our only authorizcid in- 
terpretation. In Hie preceding ver- 
sion, 'there is a marginal note on 
ver. 14. ** This is another fault 
of which lie accuseth them, that is, 
that they brake the laws of mar- 
riage.” There is therelbre, as it 
were, an hereditary exposition of 
the text in the Church of England, 
which is not yet extinct, for in the 
notes extracted from Dr. Pocock, 
Archbishop Seeker, W, Lowth, 
Bishop Hall, and Archbishop New- 
come, and inserted in the Family 
Bible, publUbeti under the sanction 
of tbe Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian vliiiowleiigc, «nd vigilantly su- 
perintended by some of our prelates, 
tbs Santa natural and obvious inter- 
pretetiQii of the iniquity of cause- 


less sepudistfons is inantmed. * 
IfOwth states 4bc substance of the 
^apter to be this: From the 

tenth verse he proceeds to reprove 
the people for marrying strange wo- 
men, and even divorcing their for* 
mer wives to shew their foadneas 
for such unlawful marriages and 
in his comment upon tlie several 
verses, he shews the bearing and 
consistency of the argument. The 
commentators in Poole's Synopsis, 
Colvin, Drusius, Grotius, Meno- 
chius, Piscator, and others, all agree 
in the same interpretation of the 
text : and in proof tliat this was the 
original exposition, it may be re- 
marked that Selden in his Uxor 
Ilebraica, recites the words of a 
Jewish commentator, on vcr. 13. 
that when a man repudiates his 
first wife, or the wife of his youth, 
the altar sheds tears upon his ac- 
count. 

Thus strongly does the current of 
authority flow in favour of the re- 
ceived interpretation, to which the 
Archbishop of Tuam appealed, and 
to which Alethes objects. It is not 
meant to assert, that this figurative 
exposition may not be found in other 
passages of the prophetical writings. 
Lowth, in his Index, refers to ** mar- 
riage as an expression of God’s co- 
venant with the Jews,” but he does 
not mention the text of Malachi; 
and it will hardly be pretended, that 
the admission of the figurative sense 
in one text, excludes the plain and 
literal interpretation of another. It 
is always dangerous to allegorize the 
Scriptures without necessity, when 
the purport of the writer docs not 
require that his words should be 
mystically understood, and when 
their natural force and meaning are. 
not inadequate to the desigb with 
which he writes. Even" on these 
ocfasioMs, the plain sense of the 
words often contains a sound and 
wholesome truth ; and before the 
proposed interpretation of Malachi 
can be established, or its force on 
the law of divorce can be evaded, 
it is necessary to shew that the 





liUjrd' meaning In eilh^ untrue in 
itKif, or inconaistent with the con- 
text, end thht the figumtire meaning 
•is inditipensable to the full and clear 
interpretation of the passage. 

There are some other texts, on 
'wMik, at a future time*, I may be 
tempt^ to ofler some observations, 
always assuming that it is of the 
highest importance to public and 
Iftivate virtue, that the doctrine of 
divorce should be “ correctly and 
well understood." 

A. M. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

In the controversy upon regenera- 
tion, it was attempte<l to throw a 
doubt upon the sense in which the 
Jews understood the words regene- 
rate and regeneration^ and to make 
•it a questionable point, whether the 
truth of tlieir opinions could be 
satisfactorily proved and ascertained. 
The assertion of Waterland, and the 
authorities to which he refers in the 
Discourse upon Regeneration, and 
the incidental notices of Wall in the 
Introduction to the History of In- 
fant Baptism, left no room for these 
doubts in the mind of any sober 
and accomplished divine. The writ- 
ings of Seldeii, whose authority in 
matters of Hebrew philology and 
philosophy will not be disputed, 
are from the singular perplexity and 
obscurity of his Latin style, less 
known than from the treasures of 
learning which they contain they de- 
serve to be : and as 1 have recently 
had occasion to look into them, you 
will perhaps allow me to lay before 
the reader the substance of some 
few passages, accompaaied with the 
texts of Scripture which they ap- 
pear to illustrate and explain. *lf 
U should be thought that there is 
aa . unnecessary repetition of the 
aipaiis mutter in these brief extracts, 
1 0^i\\ only. TCinark, that it is from 
repetition that I wish to infer 


the undoobting and settled convie- 
tion of tfie author^s mind^ whose 
opinioiis and language were the 
same, noCwithstamKng the difference 
of the Bubjeets of which he treated, 
and in which he had no theory to 
establish concerning regeneration. 

In the treatise De Successioni- 
bus in bona Defiincti ad Leges He« 
braeorum," he assigns the reasons 
for which a deceased proselyte had 
no heir: Proselytes of justice 

were usually admitted by circum- 
cision, ablution or baptism, and sa- 
crifice, and a man who had been 
thus initiated and made a proselyte, 
was always held regenerate or bom 
anew (regeneratus et renatus:) 
all respect to his former kindred 
was entirely superseded, and in vir-** 
tuc of this sacred privilege, he was 
held to have no kindred afterwards, 
either iii respect of succession or of 
marriage, except the issue which 
followed after his baptism or ini- 
tiation. A Gentile, from the mo- 
ment that he became a proselyte, 
was accounted to be bom anew, and 
of a new mother, as was feigned in 
the Hebrew law. His father, mo- 
ther, sons, and daughters, previously 
born, and his brothers, ceased, ac- 
cording to the Jewish notion, to 
bear tliese relations. The reason 
which they assign for thus super- 
seding the former kindred is, that 
a proselyte, as soon as he becomes 
a proselyte, is esteemed an infant 
bom a$ it were of a new mother: so 
that a proselyte of this kind is di- 
vested of self, of former lineage, 
and of all consanguinity derived 
from it ; and the effect of this re- 
generation is that no kindred with 
the Gentiles, or existing in his Gen- 
tile state remains to him, aa by 
the Roman law no servile kindred 
remains after manumission. When 
Nicodemus, a Pharisee, and chief of 
the Jews, wondered at the words of 
our Saviour, concefniug regeocra- 
tion, and asked, How can a man 
be born again, when be is old? How 
can these things be?” Our Saviour 
auswered, V' Art thou a master of 
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Inrad^ and kii 9 weit not these 
things?’ To roasters of Israel, ac- 
quainted with the received opinions, 
the notion of regeneration by water 
or baptism was sufficiently clear. 
This is tlie meaning of Tacitus : 
** Circumcidere genitalia instituere 
Judei, lit diversitale noscantur. 
Traiisgressi in morenr eoruin idem 
usurpant. Nec quidquaiii priiis im- 
buuntur, qdam conteninere Deos, 
exuere patriani, parentes, liberos, 
fratres vitia habere.** Proselytes 
who in their own persons first ob- 
tained that title by profession, re- 
tained no notion of their country or 
kindred, they were esteemed to be 
born anew, and from another stock ; 
in other words ihe^ were regene- 
rated. Hence it followed, that they 
held their former kindred with whicli 
they were connected by blood, to be 
vile : they considered thciusclvca to 
be free and disengaged from all 
former bonds of ahcctioii, piety, 
and duty, whether to relations by 
blood, or to countrymen by local 
habitation : and they considered that 
those relations were to be despised, 
on the ground of their being gen- 
tiles. It is a singular notion, arising 
from the law of regeneration, and a 
renewed lineage, that proselytes di- 
vested themselves of their couiiti^. 
Ill regeneration they assumed ano- 
ther country, Judea, even although 
they were born again ( renati ) out 
of Judea: and afterwards they were 
called Jews, and truly held to be 
Jews, although the name of Prose- 
lytes distinguished them and their 
posterity from the Israelites who 
bore that name by descent and 
originally.” De Succ. c. 26. 

St. Paul probably alludes to opi- 
nions of this kind, in the effects and 
results of regeneration, when he 
says, ** Wherefore henceforth know 
we no man after the flesh ; yea 
though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet iiqw henceforth know 
we hini DO more : therefore if any 
man be in Christ be is a new crea- 
ti|i|re; old things are passed away; 


behold all thiogs are become newJ* 
2 Cor. V. 16, 17. 

A further illustration of the same, 
teat will be ibund in the following 
passage, in which the attentive 
reader will not fail to trace the lan- 
guage of St, Peter upon the same 
subjects. ** Being born again or 
regenerated” . ^ ^ as new born 
babes:” ai»aycyifn}^iiroi. MpViytinnfr» 
Both arc Jewish expressions 
adtlrcssed to Jewish converts: what 
would be the interpretation of a 
Jew? 

** A new lineage,” says Selden, 
** was assigned to the proselyte, in 
the same manner as a new name, and 
as soon as any person was initiated 
lie was called regenerate. It is the 
common saying of the Talmudists, 
* the proselyte, from the lime that 
he becomes a proselyte, is esteemed, 
as it were, an infant newly born/ 
even as if he had been born of anew 
mother. Hence it followed, that he 
did not^retain his ancient kindred or 
relation by blood, nor include among 
bis kinsmen either brother, sister, 
father, mother, or children previ- 
ously born. These relations, as they 
were by nature, were at an end. 
Even if his father, mother, son, or 
brother, should become a proselyte 
at the same time with him, the kin- 
dred or consanguinity between them 
nevertheless was determined. It 
was a received rule, * Whoever was 
the kinsman of a proselyte in bis 
gentile stale, is not his kinsman now,' 
or in his proselyted state. As if he 
had now been nrst created, or had 
fallen from heaven; he was alto- 
gether a new man, divested of all 
former consanguinity, not less than 
of geiitilism. No one could, there- 
fore, succeed him as his heir, on the 
ground or pretext of former consan- 
guinity. The proselyte of justice 
was regenerated in such .sense as to 
be taken for a new man, who previ- 
ously had not been born. When, 
therefore, Nicodemus wondered at 
the saying of onr I^rd, * Ye must 
bp'lrom ngqm;* gnd pressed tbo 
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kp H g ifib Ht ^How #aA thb Ivef^ o«rr 
Lord answered, * Art fhott a master 
oC larael, and .kaowest not there 
tUngfst^ For 'the- notiorr of rege^ 
neMion (although our Lord war 
speaking of that which is the 
Sp irit , and not by water only,) was 
ar preparinent feature in the discipline 
«ml, manners of the Hebrews, in 
iaitiftting the proselytes of justice. . . 

The regenerarioa which has 
been mentioned, is so consistent 
with the doctrine which is found m* 
their more abstruse philosophy, con- 
oemiiig the souls of proselytes, as 
tiff lead to a suspicion, that the one 
is derived from the other. 'The ca- 
balists say, that there are always 
existing innumerable souls, eitlier 
siDgnlarand sepiirate, or hereafter 
tO' be drawn firom whaA they call the 
i^al' mans, and that men are made 
as these souls are sent into human 
bodies. They call the human body 
tbe matter, and' die soul* the form of 
mn; • . And they say, that as the soul 
of whiclk man is nme passes from 
heaven into the human body, so does 
a new^ soul' enter into every proselyte 
cf justice, at the very instant in 
whitch be is made a proselyte ; and' 
that the soul which occupied the 
body in its gentile state vanishes and 
disappears; • . Passing these trifles, 
vre may observe, tiulr they main- 
tmned the cmition of souls hi hea« 
venr, before- their adtaission into the* 
Iraman body and that a new soul, 
and thereforea new form, was given 
ffemr Beaven to every proselyte, as 
soon aO be' was made a proselyte. 
He was altogether to- be called a 
new man ; and was reckoned to have 
pot oiT his former kindred, as an 
uiAnt conceiveef amt bom again in 
Ifleriomb of a new* mother.^ De 
Jure, H. and'^. Lib. ii. e. 4. 

II" was thehr doctrihe, that aff 
former kindred vanishes in regene- 
Tatkni I and it ik the saying of Sfai^ 
ncmides, * ¥niev a gentihr or 
.Tedc^med slave becomes a proselyte,, 
ibe Hbe a eUU neuffy forwr ad 
c^bitoaiigtiniHy eAting in bis fotiner 
Htftte eeuea and is detemined ; be 


is not guilty of incest, if he skotiM 
marry with the nearest of his telh'* 
tions',’ by nature; and this acquittal 
of incest -was grounded on the prih- 
ci|dc, that where there is no ccfnaiair- 
gtiiiiity there can be no incestuous 
raarri-age.*' Ibid. lib. v. c. tB. This 
rule was afterwards modified, that 
the gentiles might not be offended;' 
and a proselyte was not suflered to 
marry his mother, or Ms mother’s 
daughter. 

A distinction was also made ttt 
respect of children born in sanctity 
or out of sanctity; to which St. 
Paul may he supposed to allude; 
1 Cor. vii. 14. 

** They say, that if a woman ki a 
state of pregnancy becomes a proi. 
selyte, and is baptised, it is not 
necessary to baptize the oflkpring ; 
because as it is born in the mother's 
sanctity or Judaism, as they say, it 
bears the condition of sr proselyte, 
i. e. of the mother. -It must be 
fnrtlier observed, that although they 
would have the condition of a proses 
lyte acquired only by descent, they 
nevertheless' wrH not admit tiie rein* 
tion of consanguinity or fraternity, 
between tire two sons, for instance, 
of a proselyted’ mother ; unless they 
were both conceived, as well as bom 
in sanctity, or after the mother had 
been initiated by baptism. • . In dis« 
coursing' concerning the right of 
fraternity, under* which the widow 
• of a brother deceased without issue 
was to be married, the Talmudists 
maintain ; Even when the one bro. 
tberwas'bonr, but not conceived hi 
sanctity, and the other was both' 
born amf conceived in sanctity;' 
they are, as it were, strangers, there 
is no firatemity between them, unless 
both were conceived and- bora m 
sanctity.*^ De* Jure, N. and O', 
lib. H. e. 4: lib. v. c. IB. 

It is necessary to add some few 
words on* the form- of initiationp. 

** Baptism was necessary nr tbo 
COST of woneir, and of proselytes, 
who Bad been circunieised, but aot»^ 
baptized-^ for without Wtptisnr they 
were not placed under the wings of 
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thje divine miyesty, or made par* 
takers of the privilege of an Israelite* 
The form of baptism was this ; the 
proselyte in his own person, if he 
was of full age, i. e. of the age of 
thirteen years, if a male, or twelve 
years, if a female, made profession 
before the court or triumvirate 
which presided over baptism, of 
his intention to keep the law of 
Moses. Till* court made the pro- 
fession in the name of a minor, (as 
do the sponsors in the Christian 
church), unless the parents were 
present to answer for him. They 
called every one who was thus made 
a prosel;^ le, regenerate and new bom 
(regencratuiii et renatum), as an 
infant new horn^ and they con. 
sidered that his ancient kindred 
vanihlied and ceased in baptism. 
It is the coniineiit of the Oeniara of 
Babylon, on Numbers xv. 15. * The 
words As TO YOU, have the same 
meaning as the words as to your 
PATH CRs, or ancestors. W hat then 
was tlie state of your fathers or an- 
cestors? They certainly did not 
enter into covenant without circum- 
cision, baptism, and the sprinkling 
of blood, and therefore neither can 
proselytes enter into covenant, with- 
out circumcision, baptism, and 
sprinkling of blood.' Again. — * A 
man wants the perpetual privilege 
of a proselyte, unless he is baptized 
as well as circii incised, and unless 
he is baptized ho remains a heathen 
or gentile.' Again, in the same 
Goniara. * Tiie wise have riglitly 
determined, that if any man hath 
been baptized, but not circumcised, 
or circiiiiiciscd, but not baptized, 
he is not a proselyte, until lie is 
baptized as well as circumcised.’ 
De Synedriis, lib. i. c. 2. 

** The Hebrews were wont to add 
to circumcision and baptism, a third 
sacrament, namely, the offering or 
sprinkling of the blood of sacrifices, 
which they regarded as a testimony 
of confirmation, and plenary initia- 
tion. They deduce this sacrament 
from the words immediately follow- 
ing the delivery of the law, when 
Remembrancer, No. 28 . 


the people had been previously and 
duly initiated by circumcision and 
baptism, (See Exodus xxiv, 3. &c.) 
They understood that the sacrifice 
was offered, and the blood sprinkled, 
in the name of every one, and that 
the initiation of proselytes, and of 
Jews by descent, was thus fully and 
plciiarily coiifiriiied.'' Ibid. 

Hence we may learn, that the 
Apostles ill speaking of the blood 
of sprinkling, (Hebrews x. 22. xii. 
24. 1 Peter i. 2.), spoke of an initi- 
atory rite, with which the Jews 
whom they addressed were well ac- 
quainted. 

R. N. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer » 

Sir, 

I WAS very much pleased at Ihuoa's 
remarks on Bishop Gleig's Ser- 
mons, page G58, of your number 
for November, and in order to cor- 
roborate them 1 take the liberty to 
hand you the following fact, illus- 
trative of the subject, which, if you 
think it worthy of a pluce in your 
very useful miscellany, is entirely at 
your service. 

Some years ago, my father, who 
with all his ancestois iiad been strict 
members of the Established Church, 
rennived with his wife and children 
into a coniinoicial district where he 
took a house then newly erected, 
which, in common wdth many others 
of the same date, had no pews be- 
longing to it ill the fiarish church. 
As his family was large, he could 
not trespass upon the kindness of 
his neighbours by sitting in their 
pews ; and besides, the vast popula- 
tion rendered it impossible for the 
old inhabitants to accommodate us. 
Ope dissenting chapel was erected 
after another in quick succession, 
and were soon filled. My father 
was very reluctantly compelled to 
take a pew in one of them, and so 
he and all his household became, 
through necessity, dissenters. My 
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worthy parents in due time paid the 
debt of nature, and 1 had the honour 
to succeed my father in his business. 
From the same cause I continued a 
sectarist. Many times were addi- 
tional churches talked of, but none 
were erected. At last, however, a 
few gentlemen in our town ventured 
upon the arduous work of building 
a chapel of ease, which, as I under- 
stood, after considerable difficulties, 
they accomplished. The church was 
consecrated in due form by the bi- 
shop of the diocese, and public 
notice was given to the inhabitants 
that many of the scats would be free 
for the poor, and tliat others would 
be let to those who chose to take 
them. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as 1 had often 
heani my dear father speaking in 
the highest terms of the service of 
the Church of England, and lament- 
ing that we were debarred from en- 
joying its privileges, I resolved to 
take a pew. 1 did so, and attended 
the following Sunday. 1 must ho- 
nestly confess to }ou that 1 felt 
rather awkward in the use of a 
Prayer-book which a good natiired 
friend in an adjoining pew handed 
to me. I waited for the sermon, 
which, ill due time was admirably 
delivered with much affection, so- 
lemnity, and earnestness. As 1 had 
received a good English education 1 
could perceive that the style and 
composition were excellent ; and as 
I had read niv Bible through every 
year from my childhood, 1 was glad 
to find that its sentiments were 
purely Scriptural. I could not tell 
whether the clergymaii preached as 
the dissenting ministers did, without 
book, or whether he did as I had 
understood churchmen used to do, 
from a written book, because he had 
all the animation of the dissenter 
without his mistakes. However, I 
liked every thing upon the whole 
very well. I attended the next Sun- 
day, and was still better pleased. 

In a few Sundays Advent arrived. 
Our minister told usin the introduc- 
tion of bift sermon Jhuoa did in 
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your last number, that the Church of 
England presented to her members 
** a sytem of regular edification^* in 
her Lessons, Epistles, Gospels, Ac. 
As a charge had gone forth that 
some of the clergy did not preach 
the Gospel, he for this reason (as 1 
was afterwards informed) preached 
every Sunday one or two sermons 
from the Gospel for the day. In the 
afternoon he preacheVi a regular 
course of plain familiar sermons to 
the poor people, on the doctrines s. 
and duties, the privileges and con- 
solations of the word of God. In 
the evenings (for this indefagitable 
minister preached as well as prayed 
three times on the Sabbath day) he 
expounded, in a connected order, 
the Gospel by Si. Mattliew. As ' 
these subjects were discussed on 
each succeeding Sunday, 1 was more 
and more convinced of the excel- 
lence of the I^itiirgy. Thus a whole 
ear was spent, during wliicli, 1 am 
appy to say, that I and many others 
who had never before attended 
church, became truly attached to 
the establishinent from the purest 
motives. 

The second year our minister be- 
gan with the Epistles for the day, 
and continued his course from Ad- 
vent Sunday to the last Sunday after 
Trinity. In the afternoons he gave 
us another course on the Catecliism 
of the Church of England, which 
proved of very essential service both 
to parents and children, especially 
as in the summer of this year the 
Bishop came round his diocese to 
visit and to confirm. 

The third year wc had every Sun- 
day morning a sermon founded upon 
the Collect ; and in the afternoon wc 
had a lecture on the Morning and 
Evening Prayers, the Litany, Ac. 

In the evenings of the second and 
third years he expounded to us a 
great part of the Psalms. This ex- 
position we considered of great uti- 
lity as it taught us to apply them to 
Christ and Iris Church under the 
Gospel. 

The last Advent Sunday in I8in, 
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lie entered upon the first Lessons for 
morning and afternoon. In the even- 
ings he expounded in regular order 
St. raur:» Epistles to the Homans, 
Corinthians, &c.&c. ; and thus we are 
nearly completing another ecclesias- 
tical year. What courses he will take 
next Advent Sunday 1H20, we cannot 
divine, but judging from his former 
taste and judgment, we anticipate 
much pleasuM and profit. Perhaps 
I may, if this letter should prove 
acceptable, give you a iiiore parti- 
cular account of his courses of 
sermons. 1 think that such a me- 
thod, were it more generally adopt- 
ed, would do infinite service to many 
as it has done. Sir, to vour constant 
reader. 

A Churchman. 

Nov, JSdf 1820 . 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

In the excellent Sermon prefixed to 
the last Report of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
learned preacher, the Rev. Dr. God- 
dard, after having shewn the na- 
tional advantages of the union of 
learning and religion, in tlioijc who 
have enjoyed the benefit of being 
educated in our public schools and 
universities ; and having th<>nce de- 
duced the general advantages of 
education, under the new and im- 
proved system, in those institutions 
which private benevolence has either 
formerly consecrated, or still sup- 
ports, for the instruction of the 
poor; in the fortieth page makes 
the following observation, Much 
therefore is it to be wished, that 
these institutions, so intimately con- 
nected with the public good, may 
not always remain dependent on the 
precarious support of private bene- 
volence and charity; but be ren- 
dered secure and penuanent, through 
rile provisions of legislative autho- 
rity/ 

la the trials thus expressed by a 


person so competent to speak with 
authority on the subject of educa- 
tion as the- writer of this Sermon, 
there is no one, I presume, at all 
acquainted with the present state of 
it in a great many of our country 
villages, who will not devoutly join. 
Ill them generally is legislative au- 
thority, for the clue regulation and 
success of so important a concern, 
much waiitc'd, and imperiously called 
for. In towns, and in some parts 
of the country, frequented by per- 
sons of rank, talents, and .fortune, 
those establishiiieiits which have 
been founded by the chiirity of an- 
cient or modern times, for the in- 
struction of the poor, have lately 
attracted a considerable portion of 
public notice : their endowments, in 
many cases, have undergone strict 
inquiry: their revenues have been 
appropriated to the true ends of 
the institution : teachers conversant 
with the new system of education 
have been appointed to them : the 
progress of the scholars, on stated 
days of exaniination, lias been mat- 
ter of public observation : their 
emulation has been tlids excited, 
and their proficiency in a variety of 
useful knowledge has far surpassed 
the attainments of former limes. 
This is the case in many places 
which have the advantages of esta- 
blished funds and liberal patrons, 
competent teachers and vigilant in- 
spectors ; in which considerable 
numbers of the children of the poor 
are assembled and kept together by 
well-regulated discipline and public 
munificence : in places such as 
these, where every impulse is given 
to the successful education of the 
poor by the liberality and personal 
inikpectioii of the opulent and learn- 
ed, the business Is carried on with 
an energy and effect, which, it is 
hoped, will be discernible in the 
future steadiness and good conduct 
of those who are the favoured ob- 
jects of so bountiful a provision. 

Here then, and in such places, 
•where the business of education 
seems so prosperous, the interfer- 

D d 2 
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encc of the legislative may not per* 
haps be necessary; but it is far 
otherwise in many, probably in the 
greater number, of our country pa* 
rishes. And their nggrogate popu- 
lation, in point of respectability and 
number, claims every attention and 
assistance, in regard to the improve- 
ment of the education of the poor, 
that their superiors can alford. In 
most of the county towns indeed 
Central Schools are established, on 
the improved system ; one of whose 
benevolent objects is, to educate 
and send forth masters, for the bet- 
ter instruction of the villages within 
their district; and generally every 
facility is afforded, and every due 
assistance kindly given, to such as 
apply to thein^ by those who pre- 
side over, and conduct these Cen- 
tral Schools. But still, in their 
Annual Reports, it is often a sub- 
ject of general regret, how few 
country parishes avail tiicinselves of 
their offer of assistance, and are 
anxious to meliorate their system 
of parochial education. The truth 
is, that few country parishes are at 
present prepared to receive the as- 
' sistanc e that is tendered to them, or 
to profit by the exhortations to im- 
prove their system of instruction. 
In many there is neither public 
school- rooms, nor established funds 
for the purpose ; so that the busi- 
ness of village instruction becomes 
altogether a matter of private spe- 
culation, and is leR to the manage- 
ment of some person who may hap- 
pen to possess a convenient apart- 
ment, and, without the requisite 
qualification, may hope to deiive a 
scanty subsistence from the employ- 
ment. In such cases, iit'ither the 
aptness of the teacher, nor the pro- 
gress of the scholars, is much con- 
sidered : and the whole business is 
conducted in a languid and ineffi- 
cient manner. There is often no 
person cjf weight or consequence, 
able or cUspoaed to interfere in such 
matters, excepting perhnps the Cler- 
gyman ; and he, in many instances, 
has the care of two, and in some. 


of three parishes ; so that his influ- 
ence is often inconsiderable. If he 
should succeed in uniting with him- 
self some of the principal inha- 
bitants in the establishment ami 
support of a parochial school on the 
improved plan ; yet this is ** depen- 
dent on the precarious support of 
private benevolence,” which is often 
found to fail, and ruins the Ksta- 
blishmeut. Those whcpare with dif- 
ficulty persuaded to contribute any 
thing to its support, soon grow 
weary of well-doing, and witlidraw 
their subscriptions ; and the teacher, 
having but slight eiicourageniciit, 
and perhaps no other local attach- 
ment there, is induced to look out 
for a more eligible blation. Tluis 
the plan is frustrated ; and the vil- 
lage school rela))ses into the hands 
of those who arc iiiifit and Miiquali- 
fied for the nuiiragement of it. 

But further, the Clergy mail, often 
the sole pers6n who lakes any inte- 
rest in these concerns which arc 
highly important to a country pa- 
rish, has other difficulties to en- 
counter; has to contend with the 
prejudices of those who are adverse 
to the improved system of educa- 
tion, because they do not under- 
stand it, and prefer what has the 
sanction of long usage, however ill- 
adapted it may be to answer the end 
proposed ; or else, which is perhaps 
the greater adversity, he has to 
combat the scliismatical propensi- 
ties of his parishioners. Persons 
of this description, whoso attach- 
ment to the Established Cliiircli, if 
it subsist at all, is scarcely dis- 
cernible, arc becoming now a nu- 
merous and prevailing class in many 
country parishes; and they take the 
lead, in many instances, in the di- 
rection and superintendance of vil- 
lage education; and get masters 
appointed who train up the children 
committed to their care in a state 
oi' alienation from the Church. They 
do not themselves set the example 
.of frequenting its services and oi^i- 
nances ; but are perhaps eaiployed 
in regulating methodistical ctoi- 
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meetiDgs, or as pre^hers in thvir 
own, or some neighbouring village. 
It is hardly to be expected that 
children thus instructed, should be 
taught the Catechism of the Church, 
or possess any knowledge of, or 
respect for, its services. They are 
in truth brought up in habits of 
schism, of which schools, thus or- 
dered and constituted, are the nur- 
series, and* their parents the patrons 
of them: and thus in them provi- 
sion is made for the continuance 
and increase of that evil which dis- 
tracts and divides the Church. 

It is evident that evils such as 
these call for sonic more powerful 
remedy than can lie administered by 
private hands, and that the due re- 
gulation of parochial instruction re- 
quires the interference of legislative 
aiitiioritv. If the National Keligioii 
is justly establiijjhcd by law, so like- 
wise should the national education, 
which is to train up the youth of the 
country to the knowledge and pro- 
fession of that religion, have some 
advantage from legal enactment. 
It is of importance that some legal 
encourageiueiit should be held out 
for the iiuprovemeiit of parochial 
education, and sonic regular return 
required from those who are con- 
ccrneil in it ; in order that they who 
arc engaged in a business of great 
public importance may be subject 
to public responsibility • If paro- 
chial school-rooms wore erected, and 
some small endowment annexed to 
them by the State, a foundation 
would be laid for the exercise of 
public control, and a provision also 
made for the gratuitous instruction 
of sonic of the poorest children. 
Though, ill the present state of the 
country, it is not perhaps to be de- 
sired that any addition should be 
made to parish rates, but rather that 
the public burdens should be light- 
ened: yet, ill a more prosperous 
state of afiairs, it is to be hoped 
that each parish might be reasonably 
required to contribute something to 
so good a work as the right educa-. 
tion of its resoective poor. The 


subject is worthy of being taken 
into consideration by those who are 
contemplating the amendment of 
our Poor Laws, and might eventually 
tend to diminish that cxpence which 
is so much complained of under the 
present system ; inasmuch as a right 
education would induce frugal and 
industrious habits, and prevent the 
increase of burdensome poor. An 
expence of this kind incurred by 
parishes would probably in the end 
be found a great saving to them ; as 
the moral advantages wouliJ be great 
and incalculable. But in the reform 
of our parochial education, which is 
so much to be desired, it is neces- 
sary that the State should take the 
lead, and exercise a salutary autho- 
rity; and they probably would be 
induced willingly to follow, and 
cheerfully to co-operate, whose ge- 
neral good was the bciicvolcDt object 
proposed. 

In the selection and appoiiiiment 
of village instructors, who should 
neither be appointed by popular 
election, nor allowed to appoint 
themselves, as is now frequently the 
case, it seems desirable that such 
should be chosen as ba\e some local 
attachment to the place in which 
they may be employed, some con- 
nection with it by property, or other 
not incompatible calling, that they 
may be induced to continue in 
their station, when qualified and 
approved, and not tempted to de- 
range the establishment by suddenly 
abandoning it. This a stranger wiU 
be inclined to do, whenever he is 
conscious tliat his talents may be 
exerted elsewhere to his own greater 
advantage. Great inconvenience is 
found to arise from suck changes. 
Sonic competent person belonging 
to the parish, and qualified by pre- 
vious instruction in the improved 
method of teaching, will be likely 
to continue in his employment, and 
to comluet it at moderate expence. 

If these imperfect suggestions on 
a topic of considerable importance 
should happen to meet the eye of 
way of those who may have the op- 
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portunity or abilit]^ to introduce ami 
give effect to those improveuients 
ivhich are bo much wanted in our 
parochial education, and procure 
for them the sanction of legislative 
authority, they would promote a 
plan of great national utility, per-* 
form a service very acceptable to 
those who have long witnessed and 
lamented the present inefficient sys- 
tem of village instruction, and effec- 
tually second the wishes of the 
learned writer, whose words have 
been quoted in the beginning of 
these remarks. 

I am. Sir, respectfully your s, 

W. X. Y. 

February^ 1821 • 


REFORMED CONVICTS AT 
BOTANY BAY. 

One of the charges against Oeneral 
Macquarie, the Governor of New 
South Wales, is, that he has unduly 
promoted and associated with ))ar- 
doned convicts.-^ln answer to this 
chargethe General, in a letter to Lord 
Sidmouth, from which a table of 
the population of the Settlement 
was extracted in our last Number, 
has given a sketch of the services of 
the principal convicts so promoted. 
The following are the most interest, 
ing cases. 

I am well aware that an opinion 
has been expressed in England un. 
favourable to the practice I have 
fidlowed, of restoring men to that 
rank in society, to which, by birth 
and Vacation, they belonged pre- 
viously to their being transported, 
when I considered them to be en. 
titled, by their personal merit, to 
that degree of consideration. But 
with all due submission to the judg- 
ment of every respectable unpre- 
judiced man, 1 cannot but hope that 
when 1 explain the situations in 
which 1 found the persons who have 
been thus favoured by me, (with 
the exception of one, who arrived 
here since,) and the faithful and 
lung services they have performed. 


the humanity and Justice which in- 
ffuenced the decision of the Com* 
mittec of the House of Commons in 
1812, will not be lost sight of in 
1820, although the Committee of 
the latter year may not have the 
advantage of Sir Samuel Roinilly’s 
taleuts to assist their deliberations. 

** Mr. Fulton was transported to 
this Colony in consequence of his 
political principles, in %800. He 
was immediately appointed to act 
as Chaplain at Norfolk Island, where 
he continued discharging the duties 
of that office until 1804, when lie 
was removed to this part of the 
territory- He afterwards officiated 
as Chaplmn at Sydney and Para- 
matta, until the arrest of Governor 
Bligh. On that occasion he was 
one of the Governor's dinner party, 
and the only man in the Colony who 
interposed personally to save him 
from the attack which was made 
upon him. Hd stood in the door- 
wi^y, and declared to the mutineers, 
that they must make their way 
through his body before they could 
reach the Governor. When Gover- 
nor Bligh left Sydney for Van 
Dieman's Land, he entrusted Mr. 
Fulton and Mr. Palmer with his 
secret dispatches, addressed to the 
Commanding Officer of the succours 
which he expected to be sent from 
England for his relief. These Gen- 
tlemen continued faithful to their 
trust, and delivered the Governor's 
packet to me on my arrival. Mr. 
Fulton accompanied Governor Bligh 
to England as one of his principal 
witnesses he returned in 1812, 
and has ever since acted as Chap- 
lain and Magistrate at Castlereagb, 
where he has a seminary for boys. 
I consider Mr. Fulton to be a 
zealous man in the discharge of the 
several important duties he has to 
fulfil, and an useful and respectable 
member of society. 

Andrew Thompson was trans- 
ported to this Colony in the year 
1702, at the age of sixteen. Go- 
vernor .Phillip, immediately on bis 
anival, employed him in a situation 
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of trust, having committed to him 
the charge of the men^ provisions. 
The year following, he was ap- 
pointed a constable at Toongabbe. 
In 1706 Thompson was removed to 
Windsor, where a constable of 
sober habits, and of a good cha- 
racter in other respects, was wanted ; 
and here he took up his permanent 
abode. 

** Goveitior Phillip, on leaving 
the Colony, recommended him to 
the notice of his successor, who 
finding him useful and deserving, 
continued him as constable of the 
different districts in his neighbour- 
hood*. In this situation he con- 
tinued for nine years, to the perfect 
satisfaction of all his superiors, and 
particularly of the Governors in 
succt'ssioii. Thompson was a sober, 
industrious, and enterprising man; 
he built several vessels for the pur- 
pose of sealing, which trade he 
carried on to a considerable extent. 
For the last eight years of his lilQc, 
he always employed from 80 to 120 
men, and latterly had annually from 
100 to 200 acres of his own estates 
ill cultivation. 

In the calamitous floods of the 
river Hawkesbury, in the years 180G 
and 1800, at the risk of his life, 
and to the permanent injury of his 
health, he exerted himself each 
time, during three successive days 
and nights, in saving the lives and 
properties of those settlers whose 
habitations were inundated. 

** Soon after my arrival here, 1 
found Mr. Thompson to be, what 
he always had been, a man ever 
ready and willing to promote the 
public service, for this was the cha- 
racter he had obtained from all my 
predecessors. In consequence of 
his merits, and being the only per- 
son at that time In his neighbour- 
hood fit to fill the office, 1 appointed 
him a Justice of the Peace, and 
Chief Magistrate of the Districts of 
the Hawkesbury, where he had 

* In 1801, he was appointed Cliicf* 
Cddstable by Oovernor King. 


acted in that capacity, though not 
invested with the title of Magistrate, 
for eight years previously. In the 
fulfilment of this duty he caught a 
severe cold, which terminated bis 
existence, in the 37th year of his 
age. Mr. Thompson was born of a 
respectable family, who, from the 
time of his conviction, entirely dis- 
carded him from all intercourse with 
them. He felt so much gratitude 
for being restored to the society he 
had once forfeited, that in his will 
he bequeathed to me one-fourth of 
his fortune. 

** Mr. Redfem, in consequence 
of the mutiny at the Nore in 1797, 
was, at his own particular request 
to Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, then 
Inspector of the Transport Service, 
sent to this Colony in 1801. During 
the passage, he assisted the sur- 
geon, and kept the journal of the 
treatment of the sick. A few days 
after his arrival in this Colony, he 
was sent to Norfolk Island as assist- 
ant to the surgeon stationed there. 
General Fovea ux, shortly after his 
arrival, appointed him to the sole 
charge of the hospital. Oh my 
taking the command of this Colony, 
General Foveaiix personally intro- 
duced, and recommended Air. Red- 
fern to my notice in the strongest 
terms, as to his conduct, character, 
and professional abilities, stating, 
that in order to secure to the Set- 
tlement the advantages of his pro- 
fessional skill, he had appointed 
him assistant surgeon in the Colony, 
and solicited Lord Castlereagh for 
his confirmation. His appointment 
was confirmed by His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent in 1811. 

** Mr. Redferii’s singular abilities 
are well known here, and I believe 
there are few families who have not 
availed themselves of his services. 
His duty in the general hospital has 
been laborious, and most certainly 
fulfilled with a degree of prompti- 
tude and attention not to be ex- 
ceeded. — 1 have heard many poor 
persons, dismissed from the hospi- 
tal, thank him for their recovery; 
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but haTe never knonvn a* patient 
complain of hia neglect. 

** Mr. Redfern had obtained a 
grant of 500 acres of land from 
Colonel Patterson, as a remunera- 
tion for his services to the military 
at "Norfolk Island; which grant 1 
confirmed, making at the same time 
an additional one of 1390 acres, in 
consequence of his useful services 
here. Mr. Redfern's farm is allow- 
ed by all who have seen it, to be 
laid out and cultivated in a manner 
more nearly approaching the Eng- 
lish style, than any other in the 
Colony.*— lie has now, after eigh- 
teen years* service, retired from his 
professional pursuits to his estate. 
1 have appointed him a magistrate, 
and as far ^ my opinion goes, no 
man in this Colony is better qualified 
to execute the duties of that ofiice, 
with credit to himself and benefit to 
the public service.” P. 33. 

** Simeon Lord, at the age of 
nineteen, was sentenced to seven 
years' transportation : he arrived 
here in 1791, in the ship Atlantic, 
commanded by Lieut. Bowen, agent 
for transports, from whom, to use 
his own words, * a gratitude, that 
can terminate only with liis exist- 
ence, culls upon him to declare, he 
received the most humane and in- 
dulgent treatment, and almost pa- 
ternal kindness.' 

By the intercession and strong 
recommendation of this gentleman, 
after eighteen months' servitude, 
Mr. Lord was employed as an as- 
sistant in the victualling stores ; in 
which capacity he served the re- 
mainder of his sentence, in a man- 
ner highly satisfactory to his supe- 
riors. During that period, by his 
own exertions and economy, he 
built two houses, and,, cultivated 
about an acre of garden ground; 
and by rearing pigs and poultry, 
and engaging occasionally in trade, 
be accumulated, even before the 
expiration of his term, property to 
the amount of several hundred 
pounds. 

With a part of this he pur- 
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chased a house, and also an allot- 
ment of ground, on which he erected 
a commodious house and ware- 
houses. At the expiration of his 
sentence being appointed an auc- 
tioneer, and also employed as a ge- 
neral commission agent, he gradually 
acquired a large property, which 
enabled him to commence business 
on a more extensive scale, as a 
merchant and ship ovfner. Pur. 
suing these engagements success- 
fully for several years, he became 
at length possessed, in whole, or 
the greater part, of several ships 
and small craft, which he princi- 
pally employed in procuring oil, 
seal-skins, beech lemar, pearhsbells, 
sandal-wood, and other articles of 
export to the Mother Country and 
the East Indies ; while the benefits 
derived by the settlers from his spe- 
culations, which opened a vent for 
their produce,^ for which there was 
otherwise no market, were by no 
means inconsiderable. In the course 
of these mercantile pursuits, Mr. 
Lord, in conjunction with Mr. An- 
drew Thompson, formed an esta- 
blishment at New Zealand, to pro- 
cure flax, hemp, timber, and other 
]>roductioiis of that country, for the 
home market. He also chartered 
the ship Boyd, freighted with coal, 
cedar, and other timber for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Eng- 
lish market. This vessel touching 
at New Zealand for the purpose of 
filling with spars, was unfortunately 
cut oiF by the natives. Owing to this 
loss, with others of a great amount, 
occasioned by the misconduct and 
speculations of his agent in England, 
and the equally unfaithful-conduct of 
his agent in India, his affairs became 
so embarrassed, that his mercantile 
exertions were nearly paralysed for 
seven years. During that interval, 
however, having married, and hav- 
ing a numerous young family, he 
made a successful attempt to esta- 
blish a manufactory of woollen 
cloths, hats, blankets, and carMts, 
in which he now employs, and for 
several years has employed, vietui* 





ldhit» cfellwKl» whI 
t^M^Jmiidred pcnom^ |Hrtiiei^8llj|i 
ll9Wipt«»» lift iMM,ali»^4F6«dy ii»4 
MMed to ifttow conpriM 

ito dmMami obifttod fwto 
ftlpfiUljK-^bjF piircli«iM» ra «hidi» ImiIIi 
ip and at^Van Dknmn'B 

IttLmI, he ha» reared veiy coumdt^ 
fftbie herds imT cattle ; and has erect- 
ed houses, warehouses, and manu-* 
factories af Botany Bay and at 
Sydney; the latter of which are 
dmdedly superior to any of a 
SHnilar description in the Colony. 

** Mr. Lord was oae of the per- 
sons recommended to me by Oenc*^ 
rat Foveaux. 1 appointed him a 
magistrate in 1010. He is allowed 
to have been useful and attentive in 
the discharge of bis public duties: 
bis large commodious house has been 
a home to those who were in distress, 
and 1 have always found him to be 
an industrious and enterprising man. 
His readiness during the time of ins 
prosperity, in applying his money 
towards the support of settlers and 
others in distress, from whom he 
received repayment as it suited their 
comenieiice at distant periods, and 
without interest, is remembered with 
gratitude by those who were saveii 
from ruin by his generosity; for 
although Mr. Lord has always been 
/consic^ered as litigiously inclined, he 
was never known to oppress a poor 


Mr. Greenway was transported 
to this Colony in the year 181B, 
under sentence for fourteen years, 
inconsequence of a breaoh of the 
Bsnkmipt Laws. He brought me a 
Ictteufrom Governor Phillip, reoom- 
mcodifighiiki strongly to my pioteo- 
Uotn, and informing me that he wan 
an architect of eminence, who hafl 
been employed in erecting poUic 
buildings at Bristol and CItoir. 
Feeing gctai respect for that most 
excell^ man, 1 bad much pteasuae 
in attending to tlie first request to 
ever made to me. Mf.GmenuMy 
being the only ra^ttlar architect 
heie, has been ever since hisftiuiaal, 
the sde dssigttjoiv and the assialaftt 
.IUmewlsbancbii, No, 28 , 


Mjitohi eietotwftrori:dB«lhe 

piibUe buHdiiigS'm thwGokniy, to 
whto^ to'hahdtolaiyarimunii tiwle 
smdtolaiftMtitiefU ^ Ha totived.ft 
eoftdidftmtl pwiloft-friMn ^aie on thtt 
rtompleliag^ the tote lightehouae* a| 
thi sOttthHbead; and: to toMy 
esived ftfree paRleft, .'Hebastbus 
been restored^to hts fomten radk in 
aooiety, which he promises to ftmiBf 
tain with' ctwdU to himself and iisef 
fulness 'to the mveranmni, as well 
as for the benefit^and* support of 
reqpeeCable' wife:' ngd' rntmerods 
finnily.' 

These are the nmn, my Lor^ 
whom 1 have tfiougbt fit to hvritefto 
my table, and to treat adth'ShWare* 
spect to which 1 have deessed diem 
entiiledy from the oSeces tbeylitoe 
held under my governmeat. • To 
thtoe olRces tliey were, in general, 
promoted in consequence of their 
meritorious conduct, ami the many ' 
services they had rendesed to thie 
government in their different .pro^ 
tessiona ami emidoyiaenls. Their 
good Uodduct had obtained for them 
also the good opinion of the most 
respectable inhabitant^' of diis Cto 
lonv, as weli as my own: and it is 
with real satisliiction, that I have to 
bear testimony to their lisifoim fide- 
lity and zeal in the discharge of 
their respective publle duties. 
have been peiiecable and loyal su)»- 
jects, and ever ready to assist tiih 
govemmeDt.’' P.4fi.' 


BISHOP OP PETERBOROUGH OH 
UNAUTHORISED PSALMS AND 
HYMNS. 

•Our fonuur remsricii' upon the 
Bishop of Peterborough's Chmrge 
weire confined to his mode of to- 
amiiilngCaadidateB for Oedma und 
GuvaoNU;- the foUowing extracts 
from Mo Appeadm rchtte tm tt s\fb- 
jeet^ teblcb 'io^to ttt^tofjkmtood, 
andtebioti lifo tordlitouptieavs to 
batovPikeed f a to piupto 
‘teqitie privilege, nowslataied and 
esmeised m;niaiiy of onrChurobes, 
with respect to psnlmonnd hyma«t 
C € 



fpt 3Uk^^/PU0rtme«ii^w MUHl ktir U i Aptail mt tw tf 

it>|<>MM.6»-<be WgiweaU te* fbMh»iiie«f ^vrChiiNllMii/ Jivfeil 
M A«t:of-13ilifbniiHy>iiidiHlcS'tlM the the 

netriMi- psAiiMii' whiob «r« priced ktttr of Am dom Mfot exnwi A 
^A> A»'BMlk of Common fnycr. mtiimi IMM 

g|me»«Alfiwd by Ae>q»W» of Am dMMd% ««• 

aMtlm mti») ai«i«h mem to.Aot liboMy. ia iAiA 410 

tomoMby im tiM may of tbe OlcEgy ad |MMPri« ili> 

«(drotteltlie. ocw-fpisMOr’ to 'tbo dtflgo* The “Aot for ibe 
Bodk of CovBion Prayer, form oo nuty of Senrice,* whieh poned in 
coMtUncotporiofit. Coaaeqnenkly Ar ^ond year of Edward VI., the 
of Uniformity MbUe to Ac Act 'for tbe * Unifomity of Common 
Book of.fnmwir~ Prayer, - Aey can' Prayer and Divim Service in Ae 
aob'be eo ooMtnicd ae to include ChurA,' which paesed in the fint 
pulme. And Ae new year of ElizaheA, and Inetty Ae 
version «f the Psalms by Tate and Act, whiA passed in the fourteeaA 
Bnib, ia by Ae additional year of Charles II., and u eoromonly 

ciioinnstaaoek that & did, not eofif known as tie Act of Unifortatly, 
eaen-at Ae Aae when Ae last Act have no less for Acir object a uni* 
of Umfbaasity was made. If Acn fonni^ of deetrine, Ann a nnifof. 
Ac’inetrKad paalms, anoexA to tbe toity in taUrtul wmrMf. Indeed 
Book oC'Common Prayer, come jiot Ae latter would be of no use mA> 
wiAbs the scope of any Act of Uni- out Ae former. And how Is it 
pwmity, neither the Act of Unifor- pdaaible to maintain a mifonnlty of 
' which passed in the reign of doctrine m opr Churches, if every 
nor that which. pasaiA in Clergyman is at liberty to introduce 
dhnimgtt of CbarlcB II. can be obli- mto Ae service of bis CburA wimt- 
gntory wiA.Kspectto thoso metri- ever psalms or hymns he Ainks 
mnlipaalms, na Aey arc with teapcct proper to adopt ? Indeed our A'ets 
to the Liturgy itself. And hence it of Uniformity as well aa our Arti- 
is infrinredf'Wnt though a Clergy- cles of Ildigion must Aus be ren- 
«Mii has no choice, wiA respect to dered nugatory. It will be of no 
the Co""V» o*» Prayer, Ae adminis- avail to preserve a consistency of 
of Ae SBcnuDeats, and oAer doctrine throughout tbe ftagere of 
^tes and ceremonies of tbe Esia- the Church, if different doctrines 
lAAed Chorcb, he may exercise are inculcated by the aid of psalms 
his own discretion wiA re^ct to and byninc. Nor must we foi^, 
Ae use of pcnlros and hyssns. . that Ac im/irusion, which is made 
Bnt ia tltis conclusion there b by tlie singing of hyams is muA 
a foUa^, which in Ae present times more powerful, and much moM 
it in very necessary to explain. If dnroble, than Ae effset wble4 is 
4he Am of Uniformity, which are produced by Ae reading iff pngmts. 
'cempbisory - SriA respect to Ae The importance also which ra mMy 
Liturgy, are not so wiA respeot to places attaches to Ae HysM Book, 
•Ae mstririsl ptalma annexed to it, is equal, •if not superior, to As fan- 
woceanot Asaee iafor, that wsare portance aseribea to Ae Prayer 
•at libasl^ -to .sttrednoc any ether Book. Heaee Ae formtf be c omes 
ipaslsMuer) InrauW'fttcnoiidiiiil to ent Ae m an u a l for doctrine ac well ns 
«wn diBcrcDCR* . .A Jimt dcrotion : and though Ae prayers 

^fh^tfow.An.tlm iMMMnaiwoe of «t AnLitutgy cannot bo omittMi, 
•jMseithiavdow neti^ >n44y MjfreeiMt it is the Hyau Book which too Ae- 
jmsuMitretof s tfi tlwtirtirfirTitinr" qncatly suwefies Ac meet eqliicd 
of LctnssceAmpftg* portion of Divine ServieCk” 

•whsHtotiilrTirr* qp tein} ntflmtto " Siirdp Ana onrEccUsiastMnl 
,aiiil1i»ilwrt»iiTii whiAh estnUuhsieaticqtiii«s» AattoAltor 

fo-poit'etoAtopien^ to<tbc penimn ner fopena.wboulli h« «d- 

iotroduction of pralms and hymns mitted in Ae piAHc strhjee of the 



iT-j. 


. tHmerwfar #e* ciMsIf 
tfirtdV «f t»« CiRflHiK; 
tw 

m, fm «BmiiMitMHhi<%C »m 

dtftrff’SnMiffiiftta'tihahsli ^h«flto'- 

etriir. ff'tlkat, wlifcb fotbs a {Mlt 
of 6m piAHeamiett i» ffOt 8ubj%<ft 
to the regtth^tioii otfiMit ktttkarity, 
oof public serifee, ae far at that 
portioa exteii<(a, IrMch in many 
frtacea bears a large proportion to 
the sthole Service is exempted from 
that oDtitroal, sthich k indispensa- 
b^aacetsaryin all public concerns, 
wnether of a civil, or of a religlout 
iratnre. 

** But the constitution of our 
Cbureb is tut so defective as the 


tiMw aie no less matter for the ex> 
efente ‘of -rhyd authority, Hbm Ihn 
IlMMfnnMislsti^ In- 

tfeBf the titiagh tbettselveS'are quite 
dMAlO|||odii^* If the saimtion Of pn^ 
fio authority Is neodmary fee tephue 
TraAsiatton of the 'Bible, the sane* 
tiou of pOblie autilority must be 
necessa^ for a SiefHiMf TtaAshriion 
of the Bible. If vritiMtit anefa an* 
tbority the former eanuot he ruS Hi 
our Churebes, nritherean tKe latter 
vrithont such authority be mitg in 
our Chutches. If the exerche of 
private judgment is notaHossuMe fa 
the choice of a piosO TranslaCiMis 
neither can it be allosnMe in the 
choice of a metrical Translatiou. 


pihierice, nosv under considetatlon 
implies. It is not lasvfiil to use in 
the pnblio setviSe of out Church, 
any psalms or hymns which have 
not received the* sanction Or per- 
mlision of pubhe authority. Tfah 
public authority necessa^ for this 
mrpose is not the anthori^ of Par- 
liament, but the authority of the 
King, as Head of the Establisheit 
Ohurrlt. It is thU authority, not 
tiiat of any Act of Parliament, by 
srfaiefa the Lessons from the Bible 
are allowed to be read in our 
Ohurehes from only me EngKoh 
Triinslation, out of the many which 
exist. This translation is appointed 
to be read in Churches havmg been 
revised SAd corrected * Ijr Ats ilfs- 
Jedjf't ipedei csmsMinf.* OA this 
wsebtmt the translation of die Bible, 
sdIMli is Med in our Churches is 


And accordin^y we fold, that when 
Tate and fo^y bad finished t^ 
new Veraion of the Psalms, the first 
step, which was ttdeew, in order to 
obtain its hifroduction in our 
Churches, was to present a petit^ 
to tlie king for his permisshMi. TM 
Traaslalion was etirefally eaamiaed 
by the Bishop of London, and tiie 
royal permission was signified by 
the following Act. 

** At the Court aft Kensington* 
December the 3rd, 109^ present 
the King's most exoelleat Msyesfy 
in Coimcil. • 

Upon the hnmble petition of N. 
Brady and N. Tate, this day read 
at the Boardj setting forth, that 
the petitienen have with their ill* 
mostoare sad industry, completed 
a new Vetuimi of the Psalms of 


ealM the mffierimf Vernon: and 
ltd Cfeigyafatt of foe EstaUithment 
troifid vdttnre to read the Lestona 
in the public service ef the (Bnireh 
frotft any otitor Vetrion. Bnt die 
antUority vVhieh is excfChMd 
by foe Kfog in regatd’ toHMe part 
m di^b mMcA, bdoAgs 10 him 
dlfolttl^pir^ wMdh rqpIMh foe 
sttfrilraf pMlAis. Tdr fooAch"foe 
iMraot iAteffere by hu sole 
fMkihr* where pfovfaMn fenade 
INr ifo ACT of the dliMe LegidAftm* 


David hi English m etre fitted fiir 
pnblie use, and hnmldy pmymg 
■ta MAiBarr'a kotai. Atum- 
Airev, that the aaid Vesaien aiay 
be na^ in such congregations, as 
almll thiak fo to reeehra it. 

•* Hia tMm foa amne 

into hia ceoaiaenitioii, fe 

p i en e d to otior ws ComttMt that the 
a*td na«v Vfoalon of Paafans in 
aBatce be, and foe aaam la 


hereby ni la m in f mipe rmiutd to he 
naei hi iX aeeh dmohaa* Chapcla* 


3»|S ^ HttirhtrmgkM ng> K ii rt iia rf ,P<gfaw tmi Ut/mu. { VlWfc» 


MMI CMMNgfttiOiM, M shsH UfUk 

waw. 

** ■Hk* •U/V«nMn uf tb« Paatei. 
b|r St«(iiu 9 k}| HiiipkiB 0 > and «Ac«i, 
hw jUwiri a ».Ui» aanctuA of mtytd 
Jt i$ Ante, that ao Aot 
of 4be Kiag i» Council* aa fiir as 1 
ha ua r * ia nour oo lecocd* bgr fvliieh 
tlaiy ware ftNnnaUy allowed at the 
mttpdnction of -them, which waa in 
Um> reign of Edward the Sixth. 
BM if the royal permisaion haa not 
hcen eapreaaM in tiat way, it has 
in mootkof* In every Prayer Booh, 
yr|iieh oontaina the old Verakm, it 
igdcahiMck to he ' aet fortli and al- 
lownd to be aong iu all Qinrehea 
but it oouM be au allowed «»• 
o^«by< ^ iUn^ And tiw per- 
waaioii or the King<4a aignified by 
the vary eehofr printing them win 
Prayer Book by the King’s 
prigta^ and hia eontinuing to do ao 
time immemorial without coBtradie> 
tiaw. The royal pemiaaion is Air* 
tiior i^ified by the Order of the 
King in Couuial with reapeetto the 
MW Vmtuion, By that order the 
new VemioB ia * allowed and per* 
mitted to be used in all auoii 
Ghurchea, Chapels, and Congrega- 
tiona, ns tiiaH think fit to recenc 
the tame.* This order iin|>liis 
thrtefore, that such congregations 
as did not thuik fit to receive the 
same; atiglit retain the old Veiaioii. 
The eld Version therefore baa the 
sanction or permission of royal au- 
tBofity, at well as the new. 

ddiu this etatement, the first 
queatfam to be aakad Has nay 
jadhidwil Cteegymali a ngbt to aae 
hi hnrChMah oithnr thoK^d or the 
new Versioiir^dhi any other fimo 
timndhnt^ ln.tilliob>tbeyfrunei«od 
the myed pantiasiM? iltria^true, 
that the aew as well ea4hb olil»Vr|s- 
siew, nMQrhe in eeaap'tincliruo'el- 
iteredv aa fen hnproire. me tJfmim. 
4lhewanife may be elaMaim Ipgaihe 
waitawfdhe proaaTiaMlaiatu oftjyhr 
.Panhwi, mbfilwr |* bo ld» Tui^- 
•tibot iMtiHaflM^MlbaAlHa, 
am^T O wgilfil i iib odMiia rArtcd 


tmtim Vtayer fkiok* ^.'Bnt'udwtiswr 
iMHiiuin wum ealtitaui 

in bw MNridnal «ipa^„4wdMm 
Ma%b0wlM«ba«Mtea4lpi3Mitia- 
Ur Iff te.io np aaa bb naa» 

wrfe apiawtt to ppbUo antborM, 
And ^nt ie-tiMtaaMeMaanoa for 
^hemg to an aatbotiaed<rraadnn 
tion in twrae, aa to an authorisad 
Tmoslation in frotf* ,Xbe oblign^ 
tion ia the same in betii eases : ami 
in cither case a deviution may he 
attended with the same dangar. 
Alterations in the former may Jm 
made a oloah for the iatrodnetion 
of tdlse doctrines no less than ultn-* 
ratuMis in the latter. And the oify 
aeemiitf against the introduction of 
fidse doctrines is a rigid adherence 
to those 'JhianM<^tionn of the Bible, 
whether in prose or in wrse, whfob 
idler due usamination by the heat 
judges, t have beewallowM by nqral 
autbority* < 

** But if it is improper to pioke 
altfrstioa in the pnrimr, when they 
are sung in our Churebea, it follows 
djortiori that hymns, of jviwoh pot 
a line baa recetied the loy^ par> 
mission, ought not to be admitted 
in the public service of the Obivrob, 
however exceHeat they may be ia 
therasalvea, or however well they 
may be qualified for private devo- 
tion. The puUie teroiee of the 
Cbureh requirea the aaaictioB of 
puMc entfim'l^. And if the «ol. 
lection of psalms, in the Vemitm of 
Tate and Bmdy could not be imtto- 
dneed in our Churehea, till they 
were permitted by, royal anthority, 
MO .agither can any niodent foliqo* 
tian of psalms or bymaia be bMp* 
dneed ^hewt sumq ootiwy^ 

If foaavuitiKqi^ is acknowledgofl in 
regainl to one coUecthiV' of , 
w« mtwt aGhaowledge 
g«*4 to apy r 

(Icosgottbo Fpurtb, a{ 

EtiablisM iCItiiMbr* 


Ptlie.l!liiid7**= 
tion oftPsirfam^igr 
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of tbc iChnrcb* fritkoat 4lie mbk 
awil w ri ty, dw M i l ii<h< y «f tke JUag 
i» iCotwoiL h» W h f llMi * ** vonU Ik 
od W iw J i k iw(ia ri<lw i p t w O olwaia* 
rtanowt «9>Mli«AaMt Mfectba of 
{Malm mi4 h^nuut wldck aiay oe* 
•Ofd witti sooiidmiitriMaiid geauioo 
itevotion, labile they 'OVe better 
adapted to nodam taafe than pro* 
•duetiout of an earlier date ; to sub. 
mit diat adentiou to tbe jndgnent 
of tbeBishopa ; and then to petitioa 
the King in Council, tint be would 
be ideaaed to allow tbe aaaie to be 
«u^ iuf Ohurcbca, 4a a question 
Wbi^ nay become a tit subject for 
aaamiuation. But till the royal 
permiaaiott Am been obtained for a 
new collection, the two autlioriaed 
Varaiona, which are printed at the 
cad of Qur Prayer Books, are tbe 
only eoHcctioas of paaluM and 
bymns^ wbieb ue can legally ring 
in the public service pf the Cbnrfb.'' 
Appeadu, p. gl. 


To the E4it«r qf lAe Remmbnnctr. 

Sir, 

Th 9 Family Bible, puhliaheil under 
tbe direction of .the Society for Pro. 
moling Cbristian Knowlrage, has 
been received with aucKgeneral ap* 
probation, thpt it nay appear pce- 
sumptuoua even ** to hint a fault, or 
berimte (liBlike” But nothing in 
this world ia perfect, and at the 
sight of tbe aery fiiri pal^ I could 
not bnt perceive tnc danger that 
night arise from the priniciji^ on 
uihich the. aditoxa have prooeaded. 
It ia aarUni^ very daakaUo tbatonr 
raUgioiasopiniona should be foanded 
on die authority t^tbe nmat pious 
and Iqained Pocton'df the Cbagch, 
Uien plgn vftmstawmso’ 

..gyaten qfaaitotatam is Ijahleto Uus 
«riW Id thnyarihwtwbiaataitfnaB- 
aravaninltdiBirity* dUENnubanthan 
sriU taha dffeKaik aaatboda Wf hb- 

e write aatne olticciiona, and ex. 


emh wftb another. In e#««nring 
thcrefSiwe to string together aniWao 
tion of wdepeodeat notes* nupb 
man dioitU .have been taben, aod 
pfo b nb ly waa taken, topraveat snob 
inamaisteneiea from appearing. Bnt 
tbia baa not always been done with 
ancoeaa, and tbongh 1 bare not ob- 
aerved many iaatancee of the kind. 

1 virill draw the attewtiea of your 
readers to one whicb ia paiA^n of 
aome importance. 

la Rev, ebap. li. I £nd it stated, 
on the authority of Dr. Wall, in a 
note on ver. 8. that Polycatp was a 
“ diacq^ of Joim,, and bs him 
made BialKip^ of Smynia;" that h* 
held tbati onoe wh» the, Book of 
Revelatkuia waa writteo^ A* D« Mr 
and that some rime<arim *^h0<diaii 
a iaar^«being then 08 years old*** 
Again, in anote on ver. 10. of the 
same cshnpter, it ia atated, oa tlw 
autiumity of Dean Woodbouae, tW 
Polyoarp ** snrieted narty^om, 
A.D. 108.’' Snbtraeting 86 Bom 
this year, be waa of ooune bom 
A* D, 88* and therefose wag only 
18 yeara of age when bewaa Bkhop 
of Smyrna, A. D. 86. That thia ia 
a mistake, will not, I suppose, be 
denied ; and the question la, m what 
manner it should be corrected. 

It w not m uiy power at present 
to refer to original authorities, (tbe 
only proper way of proceeding) but 
accoraing to the Eneje. Bnt. Poly- 
carp was boin in the latter end of 
the reign of Nero, who died A. D. 
68, and saffared martyrdom A. O. 
167, when he must have been at 
least 88 years of age. In Dr. 
Narea’ admirable Diacounma on the 
thms Cmeda* with which most of 
pour readma s^re nadoabtedly well 
taeqiminted, it is allowed that Poljr- 
«ntp ,<paa “ tha angalaf tba chwcli 
.of Smyrna,” m: in othm woods, that 
he waa hUbop>nf tbaf plane ak >tbe 
tigKidie Bevelatioiw wem written: 
,nnd ^ is md, aiHpMmriy. «n the 
anriinftty of Peaiaons to bam anf- 
feiad A>R. }47. ,|lp.thia«ase,iAhe 
imipe riri at tbeifpto pf hri death, be 
wna |to|g A*P*vril»iAfid fwglithwre 





4iiNMsfwiw <* 

i wt fc 

—t i wy 

tevriMfea ftM 

irfliji iMtwifihiw if <»« l«ka»4»Ueb 
I a>|ip9MtQ be Bn > »i wbrn k to 
mM i» tbeinote ebete MW kp—i, 
«Mt hr wM a ** dtoe^ri# aflhM 



'^•4«Mtoa>wUdi*)I Imn fbus 

a|piMM»'wi5 afpMetoaHtojrAebMf 
eli|AiilAp>W»w»i BoUMrMAtoaaab- 

a W tM a y toi m i bHX 

tUf o#>PbMkM(i^>«K n 
Fatber, ktjb fieqatenliy a FF M ito * > 
«bi* Mfr^iMteKf eam ba/MecMtoijr’ 
Cm nwbt«4toe«NibB ki a WMotolito 
yttUiU feoTMidiBg' <he«FcttM«t it 
to«ilhM*«d^ ibat'tlM OMaiihig tbeto 
em i i tae ii e aa ■ad4h>^aiue «e eheahl 


(tonMd Mutto eatbe 
evK«ed 


HetoxHitoii they Hwd; aad H hett 
tolMvtlMt«MM ea««f yoBf aa n e e - 
jIMuatok iriiohM iMirc Mtowe.'hiotc 
Ubilify.aad bcUtr eppertaaltiM thwn 
tot ai'know the tnie 
ateteeif theceae. * 

• Y<om% At. 

Cantab* 


^CQOO|*S for At^ 

Zh 4iia ftBfer y. tito H w Mw to wwr . 

' $nff • • • 

f^'NATB, Bh a fiitoner eBeiaiMi, 
•MraMd yuA er-tbe » h w pw i p i i dy 
df«BMNBbiW« df tb» EMbKrifM 

ftfNUPCM 'MMpStllllC "SMOOlP I OV fill 
4BMiBhlMMM. ''tot thBB*>|MMeB**I 
toiriiiNad«BBitc^ai>»i>Nh|t^ BtBb- 
itoa^ef U B W BttoBBto iWiwikbBib 

liB i lBIto N af i wi to«cMWi»a^ BMitoli 

vxpvOv wHQC^piMi 

Bltwtto^kfhHy.^BNfrrt dilirt* 
<tk$ tijiiDiBi WNMt idiurtolhg iMfe 

WipiOTWMli^^^VRPiPV •■Q UUIUT* 






■wii 

TbB'^— h BBlB i wf» 


pttotMB^ <>FlMhf>l«^ 
fMBifMt 4Heij|Mfoih-> &iet -'db'>eini^ 
nhiB Bbet ga hww drn Mtotoab b * "a Ni >bi > 
«ld>etoil‘dtMMI«NBf the iBlialei«r<»* 
' Itoe BHwieif’B' re Hg to y to BBtieilMt 
able. The Tillto'Bf ttoa aiAoal n* 
ipAnwnSmA at 

of fhilh er doMAtoi" W^DtklBMf 
plaea «f tronbip to togAtfa’mpaito 
liaii to the c£areh of BuMMlib 
thaw thouaiibr Mteada. ' Ife atoill 
aown, whan thaw hwaly (we abut 
wtoieie>or awaliito, <ha fiitmicMa 
that! iW o toto tto* bototdUhWBt^Mh 
f othi ‘wpiaiai i a t if -tto *ltoa Boy, MWk 
^tor goaB*'4Mijr toheni^’ttlMt»hBiM *ii»t 
htAy, la^rlhitoHIto'CitoHtoltol 
Cham. ' If itt a ia^ waNi iMrijhT* 
hapa aatuaea hknaBir 
akemateiy the huoleDt OiiKaillta, 
aad the prim aiK f p fa nw jbltower of 
John Wcsl^. He ridiei^ ncdi* 
torial ptayav and b|tetoeatooB*tlim 
the one, and belloani aonm of tU- 
peraataial fenonr with Ae "otiMr. 
if not the nonlioal mfaoMtor, be to 
ia.maiiy plnceathodwoiiilto prayew 
Maker; wMlbyhia clear aaporitfaa 
of aapMiaaeea, aeon arritea ttt tub 
d^hUy of .IkMiet of Ae ebMatoeeto 

> b. ./ j 



vA'. 

«ilk« tliDW-fiivi^d* NiMNkr 
tioii* amttefBr «* th* j Hwy.wit* 


iHt, 




jnNi ciM*iynii< .He hi «n-«9eiay to 
4toQhiificlit IwfleW mot, by cmiht 

e l» fbvear.tlie41aaentie«i i bow (ioes 
.weiid bii Mbbathj At home u 
indmeoee, ot the noMim-hoiuo, in 
mee, inhie'gafdcn, breaking human 
and divine i^nctionn, m toe fielde* 
pamoiog vain and tonpty pleamres. 

canbebedoingl 9ead* 
iflfi True, booke of impiety, bbui* 
l^emy, or infidelity. Do not 
think 1 am too severe. In a 
Jiipia town these ncboolmaatau «r« 
under no sort of controul. ^ Thmu 
wbool-rooms are oertainly, in aome 
inntances, occupied on Sundays 
but <mcb mimster, or some neolope 
Hteniber oft each snot, take charge 
of their own juvenile peofessots, and 
the acboolmester in exemptod from 
attendance* . In villages, the pria* 
ciple that> every man should follow 
the dictates of his own conscience, 
precludes all interference and ob- 
servation. Nine out of ten of the 
nwsters of those public free schools 
pn ail denominations, as well as of 
private dissenting seminaries, are, 
as I bane here asserted, men either 
of weak and byprocritical principles, 
or cool infidels. I ask, then, tflo 
these the men from whom the ebU- 
dreif of the poor are to derive their 
motives of action, their knowledge, 

S e_ . 

Iisve Yhaght aM 1 htve tmMwfft but it 
•wsbU UetaUds. ’ i here tfi s vsuslyvin- 
aeOI itMWtomimdftiiaMier.' fhavr 
(eym MlM>«ilill|r>-^>aoon OhrMsn^* 
istswunilsd lha scheoi mmtsr, *t dwraam 
cvideiim of a coatrite spirit Kmist tts 
Devil, end bemUi flee firomtbaet Dbact 
be dMicartaMd tu tty CbriSHB waa^. 
XotwpftyOed, Pisrte mtymritolhes 
wrth sirsty* ts wf tbsM^ all' lha iety 
darts efthsttotytsUi'** Afsagpmanrwni 


*M (i bnhrtit But* by f b esn y bay 
aai brntytotod nnd iufluancedt j j n r w 
IbeM'tdifMManda dw imbiba iplrtlin 
bpoudildgo. they poaseaa. Can 0$ 
Wttbdetyhhen, to find the poor nnd 
thnin eWIdscn eo <i«utitol%«f etobility 
oftohnnmterf fait sn r pidii p g-diat 
their oonduet vanillnlea frem im* 
mondity to deapemtion, aud firom 
fimatimsm to infidelity t How enn 
the child, whether biaased at bosse 
by a goed nr bad example, aognire 
that leva of virtue, by practically 
viewing and feeling its bieesingev 
and thnt firmness in religious faith, 
which, thongb eurrfad- to « high 
degree, are eearoely able to eecnre 
a ooBscieaoe void of fdfaaoot. frons 
a man whoee prine^lea sure vfaioas, 
vshose oondact impKWfb vhoM faifa 


mesas M evsty seaMMs, 

fauiutive^ or prssaleryef 
farts, A Ibw venm «f u 
tymn ew m ladafi the 
meat. 


iosuie«ni> 
>t finest 
1 Sripler 


'Were diuue masters indeed, in a 
perfect state of indifiereBee, aad 
ww their iofloence on eouduot aad 
tbonght ias^ifioant, utiU there sure 
teeaens snflicient in my opinion to 
ennihjlate the schools aitogatheiv Or 
to redubetbe religiouaiiistractton to 
aoaiethmg definite, or to make the 
master undergo those oondithmafatf 
fore he set up or begun to condaet 
a school, Ae importance o£ whiedi 
tiU lately has been nghUy estanaO* 
cd *. Why are Ae children of the 
National Church trained by open 
aad secret enemies? Consider bow 
many Aousanda enter yearty into 
these unprincipled seminaries, and 
how many Aousanda, wiAout any 
reverential tmpressions, yearly issue 
fieom Am into the world, prepared 
fiir every misAief, rooted m hatred 
of evecy.aa te bA h a d iwtitotisn, and 
teughtno oAar religious saatiinent 
Aan • to eurae the Church they 
shusAl adeue. This is Arnfaet. €» 
into Ansa sohoolsi <talh wiA the 
mnater t he teaehta nmaaligiQn ; he 
favoiDS none ; yet SMik wm he 
rmteagams* Ae<6!lHinA4 Thongh 
he map have cndHreA'Bo peraeeu- 
tien ( Aoaghs if paraceuto^ he 
mi|^t anstafa mait^oite or not 

,s ^ I I I !!■*■ I m yillin 


* VWeOiaoBs. 




cai^ a H^-^af pfol^ibMil-ii«inliltk i 
ytt fadktioa Ae Chiirak <iif %iif(Iaad 
eir KatioaU Schoola ; than obMr^a 
Mb vfllaMlity;' hh laacow, hia 
«aas^a|ie¥.' ■ The iRibeiMitgr ^ the 
dw^'iratolcsable! 
SvMaM'lMishM aethiag else bet' the 
CttuMh Catechism. They force the 
chUdrett’ to learn religion. Our 
System adnuts di — teaches all. ' We 
Kt every me choose for himself.** 
Wcnderfuliy rational and becoming! 
But how sadly to be regrctledl - As 
to rdigkm then I conclude, that no 
sensible man, who either hek'now- 
ledges that some religtons principles 
are necessary to controul tbe intem- 
perance of naman natuK,' or that 
believes in tbe truth of Christianity, 
would, on reflection, commit his 
chiidren to one, who cosaemns all 
divine revelation ; and that no friend 
of the Cbureh of England can eoan- 
teoanoO schools repuraant to tbe 
pare form and spirit of godliness. 

And wdl would it be for society, 
if tile danger rested here. But ex- 
amine, end yon will perceive Ibat 
too many dissenters from the Church 
are opposers of the State. We at 
mne lament the iniktuation of 
the bulk of the poor, we see them 
laughi n g at every thing that is ve- 
nerable, and hating every thing that 
good men lore ; we see them hal- 
lowing the direst vices, and encou- 
ta^Dg the deepest treachery. 

Hew is this 1 From whence pro- 
ceeds this overwhelming innndation 
of disaAmtion among the poor, the 
aod the widredl From 
turbalddt teaehen, and partioulsriy 
from disloyal' aohoohnasters. No 
doubt the press diss s minaten thou- 
mnds df itampblets and tracts, 
which {pnatiy vitiate tike readers, 
but tbese'‘booka^ ublesa the mind 
tins predo(i% tfiBMed>'4to, reomve 
their conMIi, wnidd- meet with 
wodqWrativdly liltie encomimemeBt. 
Biit‘"'Whci» see know timfl hm thfe 
(HssciiMlBg teachers -who ‘give the 
rule df Hie to the adnlts, and tiicw 
sr^oolmasten, who instruct the 
young, are not only enemies of the 


Mmn^ bdt fl f e^n inti y yblent- de- 
(flitimei#*ai|aihict^llH'BCate, oanwe 
be surpriued at ‘tiw taaMlts and'ex- 
eeasuh of tikeir devotees? The most 
ImHesa ‘demagoguea an d is e entin g 
preachen or moohnaten.; the 
ablett* repuMinan*' wiSto- btooks 
and political catechisms. Do you 
want arguments in support of this 1 
Do yw want reaaons- for such an 
assertion 1 No ; one- day*8 obser- 
vatioH is sufficient. It -matters not 
to say, they conscientiously oppose, 
they coDscientiouBly dissent; their 
private conscience has nothing to^ib 
with pnblic right. They have no 
power to instigate sedition. They 
have no authority to break laws. 
Th^ have no right to property or 
iiffioettce gotten by violence, 'j^hey 
are by eneonraging uproars, guilty 
of transgressing the great law of 
BMktnai oon6deneo> am- individnal 
privilege, and if th^ emmot quietly 
eq^oy tiieir own liheite, but must 
destroy the comforts bf others, they 
should be either incarcerated, or 
sent to Botany Bay for life. The 
propcMiy, the safety, the welfare' of 
the good, and peaceable and- loyal 
inhabitants require that some severe 
measures should be immediately ex- 
ecuted. There is no calculating the 
mischief these men do, and may 
produce. Every thing that can 
irritate the evil, and prejudice the 
good ; that cam gain popularity and 
destroy merit ; that can cotnCebaace 
vice, and ridioute virtae; that can 
exalt folly, apd .atigm»tize dignities 
— is propuated, exaggerated, re- 
peated* Irae we young, .male, 
and female, bauve their directors. 
FromtiKse they gain their informar 
tion, by' these troy act; ha tliesc 
th^ trnst. ' _ ’ 

Hl^ d>hii are we to 

coptiupe toi wm state? piny, can. we 
cojntippe T . We epppotr yfbat is 
to. be dop»7 ;1 have called your at- 
tention' to the subfeet. Vigorous 
measares must be adopted, and im. 

* Evea Cohbe^t .has written an 
grammar, Ihll of liisown .teiieta 
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mediately. Do yoU| Mr. Editor, or 
your able friends, devise some coun- 
teraction to this dangerous evil. 

Philackibos. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir. 

The attention of Churchmen is 
much and justly directed to the 
state and numbers of the various 
Protestant Dissenters ; but let us 
not be indiiferent to the increase of 
Roman Catholics, if, as is asserted, 
the tenets of that church arc daily 
gaining ground in the country ! 
Some letters in your late Niiiiibers, 
adverting to the Romish Establish- 
ment at Stoneyhurst, arc well cal- 
culated to alarm us and open our 
eyes ; and the contents of a report 
now before me are such as in my 
humble opinion \o merit insertion 
in your excellent publication : for 
danger, if danger there be. should 
be distinctly seen, in order to be 
guarded against. The Report in 
question^ is printed at Liverpool, 
and entitled, “ The Catholic Cha. 
pels and Chaplains, with the number 
of their respective Congregations, in 
the County of Lancaster, as taken 
at the end of IRIO.*’ The totals 
are 77 chapels, containing congre- 
gations amounting to 73,500 per- 
sons. 1 have no data enabling roe 
to judge how far there has been an 
increase of Roman Catholics in that 
county* within any given time ; pro- 
bably such inforniatiun may be in 
the possession of yourself or some 
of your correspondents. Liverpool 
is stated to contain four chapels, 
six chaplains, and congregations 
amounting to 18,000. Manchester 
two chapels, four chaplains, and 
15,000. Preston two chapels, four 
chaplains, and 6000. The district 
round Stoneyhurst is, as may be ex- 
pected, particularly thronged with 


Papists. 

Riackburn 1200 

Ribchester 400 , 

Clayton Hall* 400 


Remembrancer, No. 28. 


Stoneyhurst 1500 

Clitheroe 100 

Chipping 200 


Of these places Blackburn is a 
populous town, Clitheroe a very 
small borough town ; the other 
chapels are annexed to villages. 
Perhaps the insertion of the above 
may be the means of drawing forth 
more accurate observations from 
your Lancashire Correspondents. 

1 am, Sir, 

Yours \ery faithfully, 

Clkr.-GLoc. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Having given yon, in a former 
Letter, a sketch of the origin and 
coiistiliition of the Society for 
THE PROTECTION OF RELIGIOUS 
Liberty, its proceedings remain 
to be investigated and shall be tlic 
subject of this and two following 
letters. 

No institution can be imagined of 
a more iiaririless character than the 
Society under exuiumatioii, if re- 
spect only be had to the resolutions 
publibliecl at its institution as the 
rules for its future government. Its 
very title, as explained by Mr. 
Wiiks (Evan. Mag. June, 1812, p. 
248,) was signiticative of the con- 
ceding spirit of its founders; that 
** they determined in these times, 
not to agitate the country by re- 
quiring thiir CIVIL rights, but to 
be content with protecting their 
RELIGIOUS liberty; i. e. that they 
were even more moderate in their 
intendments than the old board of 
Dissenting Deputies, now to be 
merged in their comprehensive body. 
Ill further dcnionstraiioii of the same 
spirit, they publish it as their re. 
solved purpose, to be miM, though 
firm, ill their remonsl ranees,” when 
their rights are invaded, and to act 
not merely legally, but temperately^ 
ill the protection which they afford. 
Not satisfied with these pledges of 
F f 
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their inofl'ciisiveness and moderation, 
they further covenant “ not to em- 
barrass nii;v adiulii 1 st ration, assume 
political importaiu-e, or iiionat'e any 
opponents by ostonialioiis display 
of iKinihi'i's or of iiiiMiieiiro,’' (Kvaii. 

July, 1811, p !282,) and they 
also declare themselves “ resolved, 
(Mr.Wilks, ill this instance, hoiiijx the 
guarantee of the resolution, j not 
to become the tools of any political 
party, hut to conciliate the esteem, 
and invite flic support of the exist- 
ing goveruiiieiil, and of all illns^trious 
men in both Houses of Parliament, 
who are fiiondly t*> ci\il unti reli- 
gions freedom.*' (Iil\an. Mag. June, 
1812, p. 240.) 

The last rosolntiiin is that which 
1 shall ha\e ininiodiate occ«ision to 
iid\ert to, as tl»e one wii.eh ha** real 
iiuMiiing in it, and has actually 
pro\e»l tile sheet-anchor of the in- 
stitution. 

It too plainly appeared, from the 
success of that niaiueuvre plaved olf 
against Lord Sidmoutli's Bill — the 
covering the floor of tiic House of 
Lords with upwards of :b)8 petitions 
collected in a couple of tiny s fioiii va- 
rious dissenting coiigregutions — and 
fioni the language lield by (joverii- 
riiciit oil that occrision, that lonccs- 
sion wris tile order of tiie day in that 
most imp(n'l ant depart Mienl ; and that 
an iiitercoiir'je opened I'.ere by agents 
duly accredited from the whole dis- 
senting body, who could Jiappily 
temper demonstrations of conscious 
importance with a delicutc/wr-p/i/crd 
approach, would more materially aid 
their strides towards pow'er, by a 
few occasional strokes of dextrous 
diplomacy, than all their other means 
of acgraiidizemeut conihined. 

The Society, therefore, is no 
sooner formed, than we find its se- 
cretaries ui “ correspon^lence’* w'lth 
Mr. Secretary Ryder and Mr. Per- 
ceval, on various Biihjects intimately 
connectc d with the rights and wel- 
fare of Protestant Dissenters,’* and 
a Deputation from its Committee 
holding ** interviews" with the lat- 
ter gentleman. (Evan. Mag. June, 


1812, p. 241.) Amongst the re- 
ported subjects of these interviews, 
one is an interference with the dis- 
cipliui. of the army, ia which they 
•• remonsirate" wita tho Premier 
upon the piitii^liiiicnt of throe soi- 
dici'a for abse.ncc from barracks to 
attend a ]; ray er. meeting, and, as is 
allcgeil, obtain an expression of his 
disapproval of the persicution," 
and his piMzniKe to prevent iis re. 
ciirrencr. (Ditto, p. 248.) 

The subject of another is the 
Charier of the East. India Coin- 
psiijy, into which, upon its renewal, 
they perceive it t<» be tlicir duty “ to 
endeavour to obtain the insertion 
of provisions wl'ich slmil secure to 
siiiinhlt instrnctura power to evan- 
gelize the naMops of the East and 
here again they obtain a pledge 
tVoiii Mr. Pvrcevrl tlial he will 
afl'ord to all Mi*, ionaries the suine 
rights of n*sldciice as are confer- 
red on tliosi» w'h.^, lor couiinereial 
pllrpo^(.N, visit those distant re- 
gions." In tliis instance, indeed, Mr. 
Wilks does lulmit that the Com- 
mittee did hesitate ** wlietlier such 
aneflbrt wascoipjmlible \.ith theob- 
jects of iheir cstabli^hinenl this, 
liortevcr, wa> only m.>mcn‘fiiy, for a 
stream of benr\olent cop.si ii ratiuns, 
he dctaib., lusLiiig in upon 
their niiinls, di'Si[».itefl their he.sita- 
tiou. cDitto.) 

But the chief snb|ec*t of con- 
ference and coriTspomlence, during 
the first year of the :^oeielY's exist- 
ence, wii.s the Toleration Act, which 
having limited the “ ease'* which it 
affords in the exercise of religion,*' 
to the scruples of conscientious per- 
son^, and therefore only exempted 
from pe.nalty those teachers who 
made at least to ordination, 

or had some specific congregation 
attendant upon their ministry, was 
not (as the Committee of Privileges 
of the Wesleyan Methodists can- 
didly intimate) adapted to the pre^ 
sent slate 0 / religions society,** in 
which scruples are imposthuinated 
into unalienable rights,” and the 
office of religious teaching is held to 
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be open to mankind in general, or as 
Mr. Wilkb expresses it, “ to all who 
aspire to preach,^* ( Ditto, p. 215.') 
without any other lief iiec tlnni a sut- 
licieiit ineastire ot presumption ami 
vain eoneeit in the |>eisons churix'n^* 
tboniseUes with that, res’ionsihilii*\ , 
(Wesleyan Cirenhir t** Siijieriitten- 
clants, July :Dst, IP 12.) In this 
instance alsj, the Society's 5»j.:ents 
received Iri^/n Mr. l*er*c\al what 
Mr. Wilka iniejit welt de-* innate a 

frank and liheiat reply,*' is it was 
an expression td’*' ids eon\ietlo'i that 
Parliament ottnlf ro iideiferc to 
protect tiie l)is‘*e:itirs i. to i»‘- 
f^nlize tluirM#iirn*A/i/iriiiiNU-'^, and 
of his inelination to ensme { » tliftn 
all the relief which tlio eoimlerae:- 
inij prcjadicisoi' other pc r^- ms \\*)iilt! 
permit him ti» retoinii.c ml.’' (I'Aai.. 
Mair. June, 1812, p. 210.) 

Tile fiilfiliiieiit^i' this ^»romist» was 
prevented by his utic ci<ms as ms^inti- 
tioii; biiiaiiew adminisfrath'n wasiio 
Booner fernied, tiiaii the ('oLiimittt*i' 
renewed tlieir apiilieutions, and r >w- 
cession still eonri,iuini> tlie favourite 
policy, before ihe S<*ssioii elo'-ed, 
they w<‘r<* jjratified with the pa^dn**; 
of an Aet framed in cone* it with 
the Wcblejari Melhoi-i^ts, .nid in 
coiifonnity with their joint sej»i;es- 
tioiis ; iijmii a piineiple tln^ 
latter jmities doerih ^ it .) f'oiiinion 
to all Disstmtei",” wiiieh let loose 
upon the public, “ teiielwis of ‘-Sun- 
day Schools, stiidcnt.N, probationers, 
and itinerants/' (Ditto, )i. 2tt,^ to 
traverse the country witlioul eon- 
troul, from villaiic to viilag,e, scat- 
tering the seeds of dissent ion sys- 
tematically as they advanced, ai.d 
emboldened to any calumny or out- 
rage against the established religion 
and its iniiiistcrs, by which the bond 
of Christian unity might be broken, 
and its very traces destroyed *. 

* The fallowing comparative view' of 

the old and new Tolciatioii Arts, will 
shew the inci rased fdcilitirs given to reli- 
gions licentiousness by the latter statute. 
By the old Act, no person could pi each iii 
any place of dissenting worship, till it was 
both certified tp either the Bishop’s or 


What the Society thought of this 
exploit in di|ilomncY, iimy be ga- 
thered fiom the teriiiK in which it is 
.spoken of in their Ueporls. On the 
first coininiinieafioii of it lu th' dis- 
senting body, it is said of die L'om- 
iiiittee who had ach;e\(.d it, th;;t 
“ during the past year, l!»ey had 
elfected more for tlie dume^tic se- 
ciirily of religion than had lieeii 
ohtaiiied during the whoh* id the 
]•: --I ctntiiry/' (Kvan. July, 

18 D), p. 281.) Dr, Bogue of CSos- 
l»oii, re-echoes this sentimoiii, Imt 
Miereasrs the calimate to “ he' cral 
centuries,” instead of one. ('.‘'ajiii. 
Mag. May, 1811*, p. 244.) ftir. (’ul- 
liiison of Hackney, goes yet further, 
and ))ronoimces “ the tolerutiDii e.\> 
paiuied by it to an iinpieeedeiiled 
extent," (Kviin. M.iij. .lime, 1815, 
t>. 283,) and, in a coiiimimli alive 
moment, this mo^l sigiiilicant of all 
f]i'-elosun‘s res[...i!ig it is made,— 
tlisit s'une toiiiitry eoiiirreg.itinns 
weie cea.'.irig to take an intr»;*st in 
tlie Sficiely, from I he pri sumption 
that “ with the a1tai>imeiit of the 
new- Act its m.ce^^s^y terminated.” 

Xirli.lracoii'h rmiits, or to fhc Qiiaitrr 
iiatl ?f •;/*/€* m/, lUid a uNiftviUt: 
t.f ir,.i'liy civrii; l»> llir new Vrt, tin 
*4' llir jdace I'i ull-hUH.- 
ricnt. I>\ the forinci Aet, t)!!!)' Jire per- 
•i'es roiilJ niret to^'cthei hi* ides u n.an’.s 
own r.onily, without hiving the phirr er- 
bj the Kittpr Art, tlie iiiirdn'r N 
e\o iiiled to iu'cnitf peisos.s, who miy 
UiCet ii'it/wul rvrii tt‘rtifijii‘o the place of 
laecting. li\ the fonnei Aet, no pel *.011 
cuiihl pieueh till he hail tnhru the oal/is, 
w’hieh could only be tuker. at llie Qututei 
Sissttms ; by the latlei, any one may 
preach nUhont hnviug (nhtu thciii, but i-» 
iiieiely liable lo be calird 011 once to laku 
them, if retpiired in writing liy one. Jus- 
tice, whose iM|iiisitioii is inigalory beyond 
tlic distance of five miles. I5y the former 
Act, only “ persons ili^scutiug fiom the 
Chill ch oV Kiiglaiid, in holj oidcMs, or pre- 
tended holy oiileis, or pictcnding to holy 
oideis, or being prciiehers or leacliors to 
cungi egalioiis of dissenters,*' could insist 
upon taking the oaths; by the latter, rn/?/ 
Piotestant, wlictlicr preacher or other- 
wise, whether menilitr of the ('liiirch of 
Buglaiid or dissmter, may rcipiire a Justice 
to administer them, and grant a ccrtificatt'. 

r f 2 
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(Evan. Mag. June, 1813, p. 284.) 
This, however, as the stigma af- 
fixed to it by the Society intimates, 
was, ill their account, only prcsump^ 
iion ^ — a grovelling conceit, the off- 
spring of “ apathif* in the cause of 
dissention: and, in the face of all 
the above declarations ; and on the 
anniveisary on which Mr. Cock in, 
of Halifax, had borne his public 
testimony to the “ mildness of the 
laws,*’ and the “ very tolerant" ad- 
minUtration of the government ; 
(Instructor, May 13, 1815,) and in 
the very string of rosolntions in 
which the kind compliance of the 
King’s Ministers with the applica- 
tions of the Committee, is record- 
ed, they actually record it also, 
that “ the new Act," which had, 
in fact, thrown down eveiy fence 
by which the Church of England 
was protected from their in>asions, 
had gone no farther tliuii " to Di- 
ivflNiSH their causes of cotiiplniiii;*' 
Mr. \\ilks ha\iiig previously expa- 
tiated to the Meeting ii})on the 
" degrading fetters, wliich even in 
England, contmued to be imposed 
upon Dissent ITS, and which he 
hoped would finally be broken." 
(Evan. Mag. June, 1815, p. 200, 
20L.) 

Accordingly the " conciliating'* 
and " invitatory" system above de- 
veloped, proceeds, and that no 
suspension of intercourse with go- 
vernment may take place from a 
failure of topics of discussion, the 
East India Company's Chatter is 
again brought upon the carpet, and 
made the occasion of an interview 
between the Earls of Liverpool and 
Buckinghamshire, and a deputation 
from the Committee ; and here again 
the " attention and urbanity*' of 
these noble leaders of administration 
is made matter of ostentatious eulogy ; 
and though the deputation receive 
a negative as to the extent of their 
demands, viz. the unqualified ex- 
posure of India " to pious men of 
every sect," to propagate what doc- 
trines they please amongst its be- 
nighted inhabitants ; yet if the So- 


ciety's statement be correct, the 
justice of the principle is acknow- 
ledged, and the refusal to act upon 
it made as palatable as possible, by 
being grounded upon " inexpedi- 
cnce and impracticability and by 
the accompanying promise to com- 
municate " to the deputation any 
clauses which might he introduced ; 
and to receive with attention any 
alteialions conformalile to their 
(the government's) principles which 
the deputation should suggest." 
(Evaiig. Mag. July, 1813, p. 282.) 

Domestic gric\aiices furnish the 
next pretext for keeping alive these 
conciliatory communications. Meet- 
ing houses are included in parochial 
assessment.^, on the ground that 
being lucrative concerns they an; 
justly rateable to their proportion 
of the public biirtliejis, in common 
with all other productive property * ** . 
This, however, is construed into 
pERSECUTio:^ , not so " obnoxious" 
from " the amount of the as'sess- 
luent," as from " the principle" in- 
volved in it, and the " exposure of 
the trust deeds, the developement 
to vulgar curiosity and to hostile 
magistrates, of every part of the 
receipts and expenditure of Dis- 

* That ineetiiig-houses arc a very piotit- 
able concern, the following advcrtibciiient 
from The Times of January 12, 
biifiicicntly demonstrates. 

** Chapels.^ Gentlemen and Ladijfs dis- 
posed to bubscrihe towaids the Building of 
Chapels in London and its vicinity, are re- 
quested to eoniniiinirate their intention, 
post-paid, to X. X., at Messrs. Baynes and 
Son's, booksellers, Paterno&ter-row. 
N.H. The subscribers will form a commit- 
tee of management, be allowed 8 per cent, 
for their money, and to point out situa- 
tions eligible fur chapels, more than 50 of 
whidi are wanted in and near town. The 
Liturgy to be used in them may be hod 
of Messrs. Baynes and Son, as above, 
price 2s.*’ 

It is, moreover, known to the writer of 
this letter, that a gentlemen, not 100 miles 
fiom Milk-street, Cheapside, in his com- 
nninicative moments upon his money spe- 
culations, makes no secret of his large in- 
vestments in meeting-houses, and of their 
yielding him an interest of 10 per cent. 

5 
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senting and Methodist congrega- 
tions.” (Evan. Mag. June, 1816, 
p. 3. at the end.) The Societ^f’s 
sheet anchor is immediately re- 
sorted to, and as the re[>urt states, 
‘‘ by the advice of government” 
and the inslriinientality of Mr. 
Vansittart, a general clause of 
exemption is introduced into a bill 
for amending the Poor Laws,*’ then 
before ParlXinicnt. This bill is lost, 
** the just and equitable clause,” 
in question, encountering, as we 
are informed, " great opposition.” 

In tliis instance government had 
only advised without taking a decided 
part ill the measure, 'fliey were 
not, however, to be Jet off with this 
retired sort of couHtenance. ‘‘ The 
Committee,” as the lle])ort pro- 
ceeds, “ hecaine convinced that the 
avowed interposition of government 
W'ould most effectually promote their 
success.” (Evang. Mag. June J5, 
p. 259.) ** Its (Ih^ Committee's) 
powerful influence^* had been felt ai|d 
acknowledged by government in a 
foniicr iiislauco, tli j eiihirgenieiit 
of religions liberty and that iii- 
iluence having acquired by con- 
cession a large accuiii illation of 
power, was not to be disparaged 
i>y a reserved countenance now' that 
it was put forth again to obtain new 
legal protections, to repel and crush 
newly devised modes of persecu- 
tion.” (New Evang. Mag. June, 
1815, p. 182.) Accordingly as the 
former report proceeds, tlie Com- 
mittee prevailed upon the present 
administration kindly to introduce 
a bill to exempt Churches, CAif- 
pels, and other places of religious 
worship, and places appropriated 
to gratuitous instruction, not only 
from assessments to the poor, but 
from all parochial rates ;” and as 
equally kind promises of support 
were obtained from the principal 
members of tlic Opposition, a 
successful result is stated to have 
been confidently hoped for : and 
Mr. Wilks in one of those fine 
touches of the pathetic with which 
be is so well known to diversify his 


anniversary orations, tunes the af- 
fections of his auditory into the 
proper key of “ additional grati- 
tude,” which upon iheir anticipa- 
ted success, would be due “ to 
that Divine Protector, who had so 
conspicuously prospered the past 
endeavours of the Coiniiiiitee, and 
crowned them with his benediction*^ 
Evang. Mag. June 15, p. 269. 

Whilst this matter is pending a 
new occasion of conference with 
Ministers is discovered by the Com- 
mittee, which can only be adequate- 
ly stated in their own words, as one 
of their reporters has preserved 
tliem. Ueferring to the last men- 
tioned ncgotiatioi], which is des- 
cribed as an ** important and ele- 
vated spot of their ascendency,’' 
the statement proceeds, they have 
not slofipcd even at this.” ** They 
have prayed government to give in- 
structions to their ministers at the 
Congress at Vienna, to strive to 
gain an enlargement of religious 
liberty on ibe Continent;” and if 
the Cominitice may be credited, 
even in this instance they obtained 
not merely a patient but a favour- 
able hearing, for they report that 

their pious and earnest solicita- 
tions have not been wholly in vain.” 
(New Evang. Mag. June, 1815, p. 
J82.) 

Presumption such as this, would 
soon be restrained from nothing that 
it imagined to do, if some cheek were 
not given to its arrogant pretensions. 
Such a check the Society now receiv- 
ed, for the Poors’ Rate Exemp- 
tion Bill — the important and 
elevated spot of their ascendency,” 
as in the exuberance of their secu- 
rity ill its enactment they are pleased 
to designate it, sunk from under 
them, too outrageously exorbitant 
in its demands to bear Parliamentary 
investigation : and instead of the 
Secretary’s projected thanksgiving, 
this requiem is chaunted explanatory 
of its fall ; that •• the mismanaged 
interference of another Committee ; 
the exertions of the violent Toiy 
and high Church party ; and dis- 
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union amongst the members of ad- 
ministrarion, which the utmost la- 
bours ortheCouiiTiitice could neither 
counteract nor prevent,” Iriistrated 
all their elTurts, and e\eii iiulldicd 
the above specilied very protiiisiiif; 
coalition in their favour, which they 
had ambidext rolls I V procured. (Evan. 
Mag. IBIO, p. 2.) 

The Society’s self import unce, 
however, does nut seem in the lea^t 
abashed by the rebiiii' which had 
been given to it, nor does goveruiiient 
experience any relief from its com- 
munications ; for having once re- 
ceived a deputation from it.s Coni- 
niittce, in their recently absunic^d 
function of Foreign protectors, on 
the failure of British grievances, 
those of other countries are imported 
for redress, and deemed warranty 
sufficient for claiming ministerial 
co-operation* “ liemote Pkusk- 
CUTIONS *’'.eieforc, as Mr. Wilks's 
analysis sketches out the jtrocecd- 
ings, next ** awaken the s^iujialliy 
and the xeulous exertions of the 
Committee. Thk Suiferings, 
viz. OF THE Protestants in the 
South of France,” (Evang. Mag. 
June. IB 10, p. B. sheet at llie end) 
the tirst rumour of whieli produces a 
manifesto, setting forth, in the iirst 
place, the universality of the So- 
ciety’s protectorate over religious 
freedom ; and then in virtue of their 
high eoiiimissuiii, calling the French 
king not a little roundly to aeeuiiiit 
for something very like eonnivaiiee 
atthe “ systematic and cruel’* out- 
rages in cpiestion ; and humbly 
but earnestly entreating government 
to remonstrate against the evils 
which they announce. (New Evaiig. 
Mag. Dccemb. 1B15, p. B71h) With 
this insolent document in their hand 
the Committee not only obtain an 
audience, but are so far humoured 
as to receive a promise that repre- 
sentations shall be made ; and when 
in reply to these representations, the 
British Ambassador, the Duke of 
Wellington, condescends to rectify 
their misapprehensions in an official 
dispatch ; and Mr, Maroii, the Pre- 


sident of the Protestant Consistory, 
protests against their inijierlinent 
iiitcrforence ; they suppress both 
these documents, and are not even re- 
strained from pcisisliiig in and pro- 
pagating the falsehood, though the 
Times Nkw\spaper put ihcm pub- 
licly to shame by the lull expo- ure 
of their dishonesty, (See Times, Jau. 
Glh, Bth, 10th, iritli, IBIG. See also 
Morning Post, Deecinb.. 20, 1015.) 

Still, however, government cun- 
liniies feeding their exorbitant self- 
conceit, and bolstering up their coii- 
seq nonce. For the Committee hav- 
ing taken a further philanthropic 
flight from the South of Fkanok 
to the Valleys of Piedmont, 
Mr. W ilks’s elorpicnt detail <»f the 
proceedings of the year 1BU» is 
brilliantly closed wTtli the annunci- 
ation of a loiter of the precceding 
day fiom the Earl of i.ivcrpooi, ac- 
knowledging the leeeipt of his offi- 
cial enquiry .iftci’ the subpeiidfMl 
allow'anecs to Ihe Vandois, and con- 
veying an “ asbiirancc” from his 
Loniship that the J^ord^ of the 
Treasury had directed the “ invesli- 
gntion of their coniplainls.” (Evang. 
Mag. June, IB IB, sheet at the cud, 
p. 4.) The Soeictv’s \o1*' upon 
vyhieh, that they received it “ vxilh 
some hatisfaetion,” should be its in- 
separable accoinpaiiimcnt, being a 
sort of deposit from the Soi icfy, of 
the coin in which thc^ intend to pay 
goveiTitiicnt fur its eoiid(‘scciision. 

" illustriuiis men in Parliament** 
are bracketed togeti.cr with his 
Majesty’s Ministers, as destined 
equally with them to be the objects 
of the Society’s civilities ; and if 
Mr. Wilks's anniversary statements 
are to be credited, the conciliating 
and inviiatory system has been 
played off upon this departinont of 
the state also with tolerable effect : 
for the Society’s “ Parliamentary in- 
terposition” recurs regularly as a 
dibtinet head in Mr. Wilks’s annual 
digest of proceedings, the details of 
which exhibit a sort of domiciliary 
visitation of both Houses of the 
Legislature, pcrscveringly carried on 
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througliout each Session, ** nt con- 
siderable expense and trouble^,*’ as Mr. 
W. repeatedly afliriiis, for the pur- 
pose ** watching tJie progress*' 
“ of the iimnerons 'rLim])ike siiitl 
local Acts, annually Mibniitted to 
Parliament” — “guarding against the 
introduction,” or “ procuring the 
amend iiicnl of clauses injurious to 
the lights and honour of Dissenting 
MiiiisUT'j,” -or “ prejudicial to Dis- 
senters ill general” — and procuring, 
moreover, the insertion “ of clauses 
of exeniplion” in the/ir belialf — and 
“ in establishing nseriil pivced< iits.” 
Ill the })rosccutioii of these objects, 
especially willi respect to Tiiiupike 
Aclr>, Mr. Wilks hiore than once 
represiMits the Comiiiillee as resisted 
by ‘‘ PrvhtlvH” the \eiy /tight sf of 
vlioni, he sa\s, had not disdained 
to meditate tlie cb'sign of reslrictisig 
exeinplions iVoiii, Sinnlav tolls, nii- 
favouiably to Di'^senteTs, and even 
of excluding them liohi tlic bciiciit.” 
(PhiluritU. (iiizette, *'la\ 20, 

>la\, be goes liirtiier on another 
occasion, and uilinns, that the 
“ state of cveinptioir' from Sunday 
toll«i eiijo}(‘d hy Di-jsenters, and 
^vh^cll wus “ coeval with the intro- 
duction of 'I'liriipike Acts,” ” hail 
by Kphiopal injinmct\ bet-n inten- 
tion aHp, secretly, injuriously, and 
extensively infringed.” (Pliibin. Ciaas. 
May 21, laao.) 

The very suhstanee of this insolent 
charge, is the strongest jiresuinptive 
evidenco against it ; for, >\cre our 
Bishops disposed to in/ringe upon 
Dissenting rights, Sunday tolls would 
scarcely be the selected eiicroaeh- 
inent : but Mr. Wilks spares us the 
necessity of presuming any thins:, 
for ill the very speech in which lie 
has allowed his tongue this licence, 
he lays it down, that “ the exemption 
from sueli demands (viz. Sunday 
tolls) depended fio^ on a gemral 
Act” there being, as he stated the 
point of law on the preceding anni- 
versary, ** no general regulation on 
this snhject,” (Phil. Gaz. May 24, 
1819,) ” but on each local statute 
regulating every particular road,” 


(Phil* Gaz. May 24, 18^0;) and it 
appears from his own citation of the 
exempting clause, that in almost 
every one of the muny cases re- 
ferred to him in his secretarial ca- 
pacity, it is one and the same, viz- 
“ going to or returning from his pro^ 
per pat ovhial church, ehapci, or othtr 
plaee of reiioious worship, on Sun- 
days/* (Phil. Gaz. May 2(5, 1819,) 
and so it stands in several Acts of 
diilercnt period*i, (lie whole that I 
Jitive been able to eonsult. Now 
this does in fact .ill that Mr. Wilks 
apparently ct>iitriids for, viz. “ ex- 
tend exemption to them (the Dis- 
senters) equally with the nieitibers 
of ihe Kst.iblislied Church,'* (Phil, 
(in/. M.iy 24, 1820,) i. e. permits 
the Di>senler to traverse, free of 
toll, on a Siiijd.iy, the ‘^aiiie length 
ot road that it allows l!ie Cliurcli- 
niaii — the equity of which provision 
leaves no doubt of its being that 
orminuUv introduced- But Mr- 
Wilks means more tlian lie appears 
to mean, lor what he actually in- 
tends, is that the free course along 
the turiipiki* road to be allowed to 
the Dissenter on a Sunday, is to be 
as 111 tic li more than that allowed to 
the Chiircliiiian, as the Meeting 
which he is pleased to frequent ex- 
ceeds ill distance the situation of the 
Parish Cliurcli ; aiid this is what the 
Committee have been long labouring 
by their conciliatory and invitatory 
attendances iipon“ illustrious iiicii in 
both 11 oases of J*arliament,” to ef- 
fect : and no other account can be 
given ot this oratorical tiuurish of Mr- 
W-’s against the Bisiiops, and of his 
huviiig dragged them forth, and ex- 
hibited them as spoiling Dissenters 
of their rights, and making “ sys- 
tciiiaiic exertion" against the can- 
vasses of his Coininittec, than that, 
besides tlic opportunity of easing 
himself from a little bile, it furnish- 
ed the means of a more triumphant 
display of the Committee's para- 
mount parliunieniary influence, and 
of “ the success which has attended 
its interposition for the fact ac- 
tually is, however it may have 
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been brought about., that the Com- 
mittee have carried their point, and 
that a new clause has been framed, 
privileging dissent beyond con for. 
inlty to the extent contemplated, 
which is now always substituted 
for that given above, which coin- 
prized all the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict indiscriiiiiiiately in one enact- 
ment* ; and the promulgation of this 
new concession is the occasion tak- 
en for the railing accusation against 
the Bishops, above transcribed, the 
whole purpoit of which is to the 
following effect : that ** the Com- 
mittee now, however, watched at 
considerable expense and trouble, 
all renewals of Turnpike Acts, and 
procured the re-insertion of words 
of exemption that would be ed'ec- 
tual, and that would restore gra- 
dually that state of exemption which, 
by Episcopal influence, had been 
intentionally , secretly, i n j uriously , 
and extensively infringed/^ (Phil. 
Gaz. May 24, 1820.) 

These proceedings, and the abuse 
of Parliamentary condescension, 
which they exhibit, seem scarcely 
capable of aggravation : Mr. \Vilks, 
however, has contrived to make 
both more outrageous, for after all 
the clamour raised about oppres- 
sion — after ail the watching the 
proceedings of Parliament, and the 
opprobrium cast upon the SPIRI- 
TUALTY in the Upper House, we are 
given to understand, that it is not 

* 'Fhe claiine now adopted is as follows : 

Nor from any person oi persons i;oiiig 
to or returning from his, her, or their pro- 
per parochial church or chapel, or from 
any person or persons going to or return- 
ing from his, her, or their nsiial place of 
religions worship tolerated by law on a 
Sunday,” &c. As it stood prior to the 
alteration. It conferred upon all one com- 
aiou privilege; it now distiagiiishes Dis- 
senters above Churchmen, by giving them 
the greater license; for Dissenters may 
choose toll free that meeting whose preach- 
er they prefer, but Churchmen have no 
such choice of churches ; nay, a Clergyman 
going on duty to any other church but bis 
own must pay double toll, while the Dis- 
senter going to meeting passes free. 


so much the point of right, as the 
point of honour, which has excit- 
ed the Committee’s interference : 
for, though annual mention is in- 
deed made by Mr, Wilks, of the 
** personal hardship and pecuniary 
exaction” of Sunday tolls levied 
upon Dissenters, as not discarded 
from the Committee’s consideration, 
yet this is dwelt upon as the in- 
tolerable part of the. grievance, 
which renders it a ” subject in the 
Committee’s estimation, of vital im- 
portance to Dissenting congrega- 
tions” — ” the subordination thereby 
assumed of Dissenters to Episco- 
palians — of the equally jnoiis and 
eii lightened, and useful frequenters 
of the meeting-house to the attend- 
ants upon the parish,” (Phil. Gaz. 
May 28, 1819.) 

Besides Turnpike Acts, other local 
Acts arc mentioned as comprised 
within the Committee’s sphere of 
supervision: asid it is stated by Mr. 
\y. on one anniversary, that •• during 
the last Session of Parliament, they 
had procured the insertion of clauses 
of exemption (viz. of meciing-housbs 
from parish-rates) in several Acts,” 
(Evan. Mag. June, 1815, p. 259.) 
But here, it seems, they were stop- 
ped short in their career, through 
their own over-haste in accomplish- 
ing it. This unobtrusive method of 
exonerating their rental from assess- 
ment, was too crccpingly progres- 
sive for persons raised to their ele- 
vated spot of ascendancy nothing 
would satisfy them but a sweeping 
enactment, which should at once set 
their whole rental free. Thus they 
committed the great mistake of pro- 
voking legislative enquiry into the 
reasonableness of their claim, and 
they lost their snug retail trade in 
clauses of exemption, in the attempt 
to become wholesale factors. 

But ample justice will not be done 
to the Committee’s Parliamentary la- 
bours, if ” general measures” are 
not added to the above, as included 
amongst the objects of their ** in- 
terposition.” The several Bills for 
Local Militia— Parish Rbgi;;- 
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TERS — REGULATING VeSTRIES^ 
AMENDING THE LaWS OF THE 

Poor — building additional 
Churches — and preventing Se- 
ditious Meetings- -are all ii*- 
]>oricd by the Secretary, as in a 
greater or less d<*grce, iniligated in 
the evils which they iiidict on the 
Dissenting Population, by thoir un- 
siumberiiig yi;;ilance ; and con- 
science** is actually represented as 
having its ** rights vindicated,*’ and 


** libertv,” as well " civil** as ** re. 
ligious,*’ as having its cause sus- 
tained" by their “ opposition.** 
(Phil. Gaz. May 24, 1B20.) 

1 have now, Mr. Editor, completed 
my sketch of the Society in its 
** conciliating^* moments, acquiring 
power. Its demeanour in the ex- 
ercise of it, must he reserved for my 
next communication. 

Your obedient servant. 

Scrutator. 


PEVIEW OP NEW Pl'HElCATIONS. 


Sermons for Domestic Use, intended 
to invuleati the great practical 
D'uths of Christianity. Bi/ 117/- 
liam Bishop, M.A. Rector of ///*- 
ton I\ervet, Btrks^^and late Fcl-- 
low of Or it I College, Or/ord. 
Pp. 4U5. lliviiigtons. 1820. 

Tiir ministers and stewards of God’s 
holy word and mysteries experience 
but few didiculties which are griMter 
ill themselves, or which it is of more 
importance to overcome, than the 
manner of ad<iressiiig an ignorant 
and illiterate congregation, w'ith 
such force as shall Ax their atten- 
tion, and such plainness as shall 
instruct their understanding. To 
convince a learned, or to gratify a 
polite congregation, is far more con- 
genial to the studies and education 
of the Clergy, and more adapted to 
the display of cultivated talent. In 
ascending the pulpit of an ordinary 
parish ('hurch, the preacher is con- 
scious that his sermons can be use- 
ful only in proportion as they are 
easy to be understood ; and he feels 
it necessary to abandon all ambition 
of eloquence, to prove bis learning 
by the increased simplicity with 
which he explains the truth, and to 
exert his whole strength in instruct- 
ing the many who are ignorant^ 
without offending the few who arc 
Remembrancer, No. 28. 


more educated and refined. The 
Arst and best qiialiAcations of the 
curate, who labours in a secluded 
\illage or in a populous town, arc 
to be plain without meanness, and 
earnest without the appearance of 
cnthusiasni, and to be capable of 
setting forth the w'hole counsel of 
God in the redemption of mankind, 
w'ithoiit compromising its iiigh and 
lioly iiiysteries under pretence of 
simplifying the fiospcl, and without 
abating any portion of its practical 
duties, under a false and mistaken 
view of the salvation which is by 
grace through faith. 

Considerable address is also re- 
quired in the composition of Ser- 
mons designed for domestic use. 
Argument niay again convince the 
learned, and fiorid declamation may 
captivate the vain. But the man 
who reads Seriiions, with the pure 
intention of instructing himself and 
his family, pursues an uhject too 
important to be gratiAed by a la. 
boured style and argument, which, 
like sounding brass or a tinkling 
c'ynibal, strikes the ear, indeed, but 
leaves no impression on the heart or 
the understanding, lie requires a 
clear mirror to be set before him, in 
wdiich he may sec both what ho is 
and what he ought to be, in which 
he may perceive the necessity of con- 
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tinual watchfulness iigauut his own 
corrupt passions, and of an entire 
resignation Nof himself to the unal- 
terable instructions and promises 
of infinite wisdom, gniidncSs^, ctnd 
truth. 

Some of the Sermons which Mr. 
Bibhop has prepared fi»r dome.sfic 
use are excellenil^ adapted to that 
important purpose*, at the same tunc 
that they are models of composition 
for village coiigrctjaiions. 'rio*^ are 
marked b\ a plaiiiiicss, a \\\vve anti 
an earuc'^fucss, which show that the 
heart uf the |)rcaclier is in his holy- 
work ; and that it is his chief and 
principal desire that they who hear 
liirii may be brought to repentance 
and to the knowledge of the truth, 
that they may be saved Tliere are 
other discout ses in the volume which 
are of a more elaborate cast and 
character, and not equally calcu- 
lated for domestic use. I’lW whole 
are worthily desciibed in the title, 
as intended to inculcate the great 
practical truths of Christianity 
and Mr. Bishop, in his Preface, ob- 
serves, with equal truth and mo- 
desty : 

Tlie design of the present pnlilica- 
tion is not to offer a work tor the in^trnc- 
tion of the theological student, but merely 
to assist the serious reader in pursuing the 
path ot duty. No apology id therefore at- 
tempted by the Aiitlinr for not having en- 
tered fi«rther upon doctrinal subjects, than 
might serve to enforce practical ti iiths." 

It would, however, be unjust to 
suppose, that Mr. Bishop has been 
negligent of doctrinal truths, or that 
any one of his Sermons is liable, to the 
imputation of being a moral essay. 
He has set before the reader the 
whole truth of the (rospel, and has 
dwelt with sober and consistent 
earnestness on the natural infirmity 
of man, on the necessity, means, 
and end, of his redemption, and on 
the indispensable assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. In his doctrinal Dis- 
courses he has stated the practical 
consequences of the doctrine ; and 
in his moral estbortations be has not 
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been unmindful of the principle of 
faith. He has offered to the public 
“ a course of domestic divinity,” 
and without professing “ to follow 
a strict method,*' has arranged his 
Sermons “ in sm h a manner as may 
aid the object which he has in 
\ lew/’ In flit* Preface he has faintly 
and indistiiictly marked mil the or- 
der and dependence of^ liis several 
Sermons, and has shown that no 
important doctrine has been over- 
looked, although he Inis failed in 
esbiblishing a syslenuitic arrange- 
ment, to wliicli few readers of do- 
mestic Sermons would have leisure 
or capacity to attend, and theolo- 
gical students, whom he does not 
profess to instruct, will refer to 
other authorities to comprehend the 
body of divinity. It may, never- 
theless, be useful to advert to this 
prefatory synopsili in exhibiting 
the matter atvl substance of these 
Sermons, and in enabling tlie reader 
Ui form his own opinion of the 
judgment with which the subjects 
have been selected, and of the 
ability with which they are dis- 
cussed. 

Sermon i. Luke viii. 18 . ** Dili- 
gence ill hearing the path to ini- 
proveuient.’' I'he object of this 
opening Sermon is “ to awaken a 
habit of religious attention, without 
which all hope of improvement must 
be vain,” and to expose some of the 
faLf' and unworthy motives which 
lead people to attend the public 
services of the Ciiurch, without suf- 
fering them to receive any benefit 
or iinprovemelit. This is a Sermon 
of peculiar force ami vigour, which 
few will read without desiring a 
mure intiniatc acquaintance with the 
author's doctrine and manner. It 
is equally adapted to the parlour 
and the pulpit. In the following 
passage the master may be sup- 
posed reading to his family, or the 
pastor remonstrating with his flock ; 
although a critic will, perhaps, ob- 
ject to the figurative meaning which 
is put upon the words of the Apos- 
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tie, anil which the context does not 
appear to justify or require. 

It is said in Scripture, * He that will 
not work, shall not eat :* what is this but 
to say, he that will not seek, instruction, 
shall not tiiid it, and he that finds not in- 
struction in the way of lii^litcuusncMi, 
when it is within his reach, shall not in- 
herit tiie kingdom of heaven? But it is 
thought by some, perhaps, that they have 
Motisfied Wiejr duty, if they have paid re- 
spect to the ordinance of their Maker, 
while they are present at his temple. Sa- 
tisfied their duty! Ts tlieii the infhienre of 
the Sabbath to be limited to that poitioii 
of the dd}^ which is set ap.u 1 loi public 
worship ? * If any one !ie a iiiere heaiiM of 
the word,' say*! Saint James, ‘ Ite is like 
onto a man beholding In'! natural face la u 
glass, fur lie beholdcth liinMell and goeth 
iiis way, and straightway forgettetli, what 
manner of man he wa«.’ But wc may be 
told by some, that the task of meditating 
on those siibjcrts, which have been c»ii- 
forced upon them at CMiuicIi, is tedious, 
is troublesome ; that they have an engage- 
ment, and have therefore no leisure to 
think any longer on such matters : what is 
this hut in other words to say, it is too 
much Uonhlti to do the will of my Kc- 
deemer} it is too niiieli fi cubic to obey 
him who died for me. For shame! for 
shame! Away with siirli base, such un- 
grateful c.sciiscs. It is loo much trouble 
to serve your Saviour : has he iK*'*ervcd 
MieJi rontciniitiioiiK tieatmeut at your 
hands? Wiieii did Ac sin ink fi cm any sa- 
crifice, any siifteriiig, by which ifour wel- 
fare might he proriioteiP But peihaps you 
have not iutid^ that the duty liero urged is 
troublesome : h.l^ c you not thought so ? 
have you not acted, as if yow felt it to be 
such ? Seek not then to establish a distinc- 
tion, between what you ha\c openly 
avowed in woids, and what you have not 
less openly declaied by your conduct. 

But you liavc not leisure ; you have 
some engagement, wiiicli hinders you from 
serious reflexion on what you have heard 
at Church. In the name of the Most 
High, 1 ask, what is the engagement for 
which you were created? Slirink not, 1 
pray yon, from the question ; if you put it 
not to yourselves, there is one who will 
ask it in a voice of thunder, wlicn all the 
empty riigagpiiioiits on which you aic now 
intent, shall have vanished for ever ; and 
yourselves roused at length from those 
idly-biisy occupations, shall stand shud- 
dering and confounded before the judg- 
mcn» scat of Christ. Judge therefore 
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yourselves brctlircii, that yt be not judged 
of the Lord." P. 6. 

Sermon 11. Acts iv. 10. 12. Faith 
in Christ necessary to .salvation." 
The insuthciency of all human rigli- 
teoiisiies.s, and (he* necessity of a 
better salvation than it is "in the 
power of man to establish, are 
shown, from the nature of man," 
and from ‘‘ the nature of God 
aiut the insidious exception, that if 
faith is necessary faith is also 
ficient to salvation, is cautiously an- 
ticipated and clearly refuted. 

Sermon ill. Acts ii. BB. This 
Sermon jirofc'^scdly lreat.s of the 
nature, benefits, and dntit's i»f bap- 
tism : and iiinler the latter bead the 
preacher principally insists upon the 
obligations of sponsors, upon whose 
otVicc ami obligation.s lie offers many 
impoitant and seasonalile observa- 
tions, of the justice and necessity 
of wliicb no parochial minister will 
need to be convinced. This is a 
proper and useful subject for mi- 
nisleriiil cxiiorlatioii, especially at 
the time of Confiniiutioii : it is also 
an interesting thesis of private me- 
ditation with tho.se who have an- 
swered, or who mean to answer, in 
the 4 Laiiie of children at their llap- 
ti&iii: hut it is strictly adapted to 
doiiieslic Use, in the presence, per- 
haps, ofeliiiilren, and of others who 
arc not sponsors. 

Sermon iv. Luke x\h. 19. The 
nature and ends of the Lord's Sup- 
per.'* 

It will be the design of this discourse 
to inquire into the origin and intent of the 
Lorifs Supper , to suggest some ot the 
reasons which call upon every Chiistian to 
partake of the body and blood of their Sa- 
viour, as represented in a spiritual manner 
under the figures of brciid and wine ; and 
to answer sonic objections, wrhich mis- 
guided memboi.s of our Church occasion- 
ally bring forward to excuse them from 
appearing at the Holy Table of their Sa- 
vioui." P. 51. 

This IS ilic plan of the Discourse* 
marked out and divided by the 
author in tlie good old way, and 
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faithfully prosecuted and observed 
in the detail. 

Sermon v. Romans xv. 4. Ad- 
vantages arising from the study of 
the Scriptures;” 1. as they teach 
patience by examples, sonic of which 
are recited and enforced ; 2. as they 
commend puliiMice us a duty ; o. as 
they convey a promise of divine 
assistance and support : as they 
open sources, 4. of consolation, and 
5. of hope. 

The arguiiieni of the two follow- 
ing Sermons is not designed to ex- 
hibit evidence to cstabiisli the truth 
of our religion, but to suggest pow- 
erful motives to Christian obedience. 

Sermon vi. Acts x. 43. “ Pro- 

phecy a motive to Christian obedi- 
ence. Certain prophecies concern- 
ing Christ arc produced from the 
Old Testament, and shown to be 
fulfilled by a reference to the New. 
The prophecies concerning the Jews 
are also visibly fulfilling, or fulfilled. 
The wisdom and power exhibited 
in these prophecies, and in the cor- 
responding events, should fix our 
attention, and inspire us witli an 
earnest deaire to study and to do 
the will of Ciod. 

Sermon VI 1. Acts ii. 22. Mi- 
racles an induceineul to holiness of 
life,” Some few miracles are re- 
cited at the beginning of the Ser- 
mon, but the motives to holiness 
are deduced without any immediate 
reference to lhei>c minicles. 

Sermon vili. Exodus xx. 3. ** On 
public worship, and the light man- 
ner of performing it.” This Scriiiuii 
exhibits the obligation, manner, and 
benefits of sanctifying the Sabbath 
in all parts very plainly; and in 
some passages, especially towards 
the conclusion of the second part, 
very forcibly. The necessity of 
punctuality in attending The public 
services of tlie Church, and of at- 
tention to the proper postures of 
devotion, and to the responses, is 
also appropriately enforced ; and 
the reasons of transferring the reli- 
gious solemnity of tlie Sabbath from 
the seventh to the first day of the 
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week are easily explained. The 
subject is trite; but the method and 
style arc admirably adapted to a 
congregation of villagers, addressed 
by their proper pastor; but, per- 
haps, not equally calculated for do- 
mestic use ill the private family, of 
which the master is reading to his 
children and servants : the pro- 
nouns, and mode of adcjress, which 
are proper in the former case, are 
hardly suited to the latter. 

Sermon ix. 1 Tliess. v. 17. — 
** Prayer, its necessity and use.’* 
The plainness and usefulness of this 
Sermon would not have been in- 
jured if the matter had been more 
clearly and distinctly arranged. It 
is not necessary to adopt the tedious 
and almost interminable divisions 
which prevailed in the time of 
Bishop Andrews and the older di- 
vines: but a certain method and 
order is not only useful to assist 
the preacher in his composition, 
but necessary to leave the stronger 
impression upon the hearer. The 
remark of Bishop Jeremy Taylor^on 
the importance of choosing a preg- 
nant text, mny be a[)plied to the 
jiietliodical division of a discourse ; 
it is rein«.MnbeJed when the Srriuon 
itself id forgotten. 

Seriitoii X. J-uke .\i. 1. “ CNuii- 

meiitaiY on the LonTs Prayer.’* — 
1‘Jie answer to the question in the 
Church Catechism, “ What desircst 
thou of Ciod in this prayer?” might 
furnisli materials for a Sermon, or 
a series of Sermons, upon this text 
and under this title. Mr. Bishop's 
design is excellent, and his execu- 
tion is not unequal to the design. 

** My design at present is to examine 
separately each petition of our Lord*^ 
prayer, briefly to point out the variety of 
duties, which the whole comprelicnds, and 
to suggest some useful coiisidcratious aris- 
ing from the subject.’* P. 135. 

Favourable specimens of the com- 
mentary may be produced from the 
remarks on the clauses thy king, 
dom come” and lead us not into 
temptation.” 
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The considerations on the Lord’s 
Prayer, as a form of private prayer, 
are too valuable to be omitted. 

It » well wf>rthy of observation, tliat 
in this prayer wc are taught to address 
Qod as the coninioji Fatlier of mankind : 
Our Father which art in hravcii. The 
same petitions which wc offer for oiir> 
selves, we offer also for others : Give us 
this day; Forgive ns our trespasses : Lead 
us not into temptation : the same form of 
expression we are to use, whether wc 
utter this prayer in public or private : are 
we not liencc taught the duty, the 
pensnble duty of loving one another ? Can 
the command to love our neighbour as 
ourselves bo enforced in a more powerful 
or impressive manner P Is it not as iniioli 
as to say, Acknowledge your fellow-crca- 
tiires to be yoiir brctliren, and feel for 
them as such, or else presume not to offer 
the prayer, which I have composed for 
your sakes. Think then on this prayer of 
our Redeemer I beseech yon, niy bre- 
thren, whenever you feel a spirit of sel- 
fishness or bitterness, whenever you feel 
an unbrotherly spirit rising within you: 
think on Him who has taught us by his 
words and by his actions, by his life and by 
bis death, to love one another.” P. M6. 

HIS prayer is, indeed, a rule of 
love and of all duly, a model of 
supplication both in public and in 
private, a bond of union in his 
Church, and a ground of faitli, and 
hope, and consolation. 

Sermon xi. Hebrews i. 1, 2. — 
“ For Christmas Day. The (Hiris- 
tiaii scheme, its blessings niid 
claitiis.'' The blessings arc hrielly 
noticed ; the claims more diffusely, 
but with less exactness and precision 
than the occasion required. 

Sermon xii. Acts xiii. 47. ** For 
Epiphany. Obstacles and dangers 
attending the profession of Chris- 
tianity.” The primitive coincrts 
made many sacrifices to faith and 
duty^ far exceeding the religious 
exertions of modern Christians, 
whose ease and security involve 
them in many dangers and tempta- 
tions. 

There is then a danger lurking under 
a state of ease, and quiet, and secure cn> 
joyment, which, like a subtle poiseii, steal- 
ing on till it bas .seized the vitals^ insensi- 


bly weans the heart from tlie path of duty, 
making each religious performance bur- 
thciisome, and regarding it as aii cncroacli- 
nicnt on the more acceptable occupations 
of the day. Here then is the rock, on 
which thousands have stiuck, and without 
surrendering the professions of C'liiistiu- 
nity, or even omitting its stated services, 
have yet ^ made shipwreck of that faith,’ 

* which overcometh the world.* This luke- 
warm temper so fatal to the interests of a 
religion, proclaimed by the good provi- 
deuce of God to the nations of the eai tli, 
may lead us to reflect on the warning 
which the rejection of the Jews holds 
forth” P. 173. 

Sermon xni. Matthew xxvi. 38. 

Uses of affliction. For Good Fri- 
day.” The title is most unworthy 
of the occasion, and very inade- 
quately describes the matter of the 
discourse, which is designed to di- 
rect the thoughts, and to engage 
them in contemplating the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and thus to recom- 
mend a worthy celebration of the 
season and the day. 

Sermon xiv. Romans vi. 23.-— 

Eternal life the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ.” The preacher briefly 
states the guilt of man and the 
wages of sin. nnd expafialcs more 
largely on the gift of God, consi- 
dered as a gift, and on the value of 
oleriial life, and coiielndes with 
simgesting proper inolives of griiti- 
lude for the iiiestiniabie love which 
has been showai in our redemption. 

“ Hut who can reflect on the riclincss of 
the gift witlioiii thinking of the graeioii:» 
Giver ? * Does not our heart burn williiii 
us,* while we trace out the wonders of his 
love, in the simple and artless narration of 
liis life? Well may we exclaim with this 
best and noblest of benefactors, ’ Greater 
love hath no man tlian this, that a man 
lay down his life for liis fr.cnd,* and lie is 
willing to esteem all mankind as his friends, 
if they will but allow him that place in 
their affections which, a friend may justly 
claim, ^ Having been made in the like- 
ness of man’ he presents himself before us, 
as one who is intimately acquainted with 
oiir nature ; who stripped himself of that 
awful Majesty, which was displayed on 
Mount Sinai, that he might converse fami- 
liarly with men, and win them by gentler 
aUractioos, by * whatsoever thiDgs are 
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lovely and of good report* in tlie ordinary 
interroune of life. 

Does the Redeemer bid ui * come 
unto him* not * as servants but as friends/ 
and shall we alight the gracious invitation i 
Shall we offer him the foimal tribute of a 
qold and languid service, reserving our af- 
fections for those objects, which, if con> 
venient, the same unwearied Benefactor 
has himself provided for our enjoyment, if 
injurious to our peace, he has coniiiianded 
ns for oiir own sakes to renounce and 
avoid? O that we would consider these 
things as they ought to be considered ! 
The effect would be in despite of those 
sufferings which belong to a state of trial, 
aspring of inwaid comfort and salUfic- 
tion, that ‘ peace which passeth all under- 
standing.’ 

** On this day especially, when wc ce- 
lebrate the accomplishment of that great 
and glorious work of our redemption, by 
the resurrection of Jesns Christ, let us turn 
with earnest affection the current of our 
thoughts to him, who is become * the first 
fruits of them tliat slept.’ Hitherto wc 
have viewed him as the * man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief,' as * smitten of 
God and afflicted,’ but yet for our sake. 
MVe now behold him as * the mighty God 
and the everlasting Father/ yet bending 
still from heaven to earth, and regarding 
bis creatures with the tenderness of paren- 
tal love. Though seated on the right- 
hand of the Majesty on high, he is not un- 
mindful of those whom, when on earth, he 
deigned to call his brethren, but pleads 
his death in their behalf to the Father, and 
the Father listens to his beloved Son ^ in 
whom lie is well pleased.’ 

“ Is there any special mark of respect 
and obedience, which we can present to 
the Redeemer on this day ? 

So highly did the Apostles reverence 
this pledge of their Master’s triumph over 
Sin and Satan, that in memory of Ins nsing 
from the dead, they kept holy the first 
day of the week, and called it the Lord's 
day ; a practice resting on such authority 
has become an ordinance among Chris- 
tians in sncceeding ages, so that the rule 
having been once establislied, the festival 
of our Redeemers resurrection differs no- 
thing in this respect from every other 
Lord’s day. , 

** But there is a distinction which the 
piety of onr Church lias pointed out and 
recommended to all her members. Your 
tlionghts will go before me in referring at 
once to tlie Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

If the foregoing remarks have pro- 
duced the impression they were intended 


to make, you will feel so forcibly the duty 
of making every possible return to your 
Redeemer for the unbounded love which 
he has shewn to each of you, as to be unsa- 
tisfied till eveiy token of respect and re- 
verence, eveiy proof of gratitude and af- 
fection, every tribute of obedience has 
been freely and cheerfully oflered. 

There are not wanting many and pow- 
erful arguments to enforce the duty of par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper drawn from its 
beneficial influence on the heart of the 
faithful commiiiiicunt. 

** But 1 forbear to insist on inducements, 
which, however worthy of your attention, 
must give w'ay to the motive derived from 
the Redeemer’s words, and which indeed 
deceives to stand alone. 

** The Lord Jesus, the same night in 
which he was betrayed took bread, and 
when he had given thanks he brake it and 
said, * Take, eat ; this is my body which is 
broken for you ; this do in remembrance 
of me.* After the same manner, he took 
the cup when he had supped, saying, 

* This cup is the New Testament in niy 
blood : this do ye as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance o^me.’" P. 198. 

•. The distinguishing character of 
the Sermons of which the substance 
has been hitherto sulmiittcd to^ the 
reader are plainness and brevity, suf- 
ficiently indicate the design with 
which they were originally com- 
posed, and well adapted to the do- 
mestic use for wliicli they are now 
)mblishcd. Some of tlie reinainiiig 
discourses are more elaborately 
composed, and require more atten- 
tion ill the perusal, and arc rather 
calculated for the private study and 
reflection of the master than for the 
use and instruction of the family. 
Such are, especially. Sermons xv. 
XVI. XVIll. XIX. XX. XXl.XXlll. 
XXV. XXVI. xxviiT. Is it unjust 
to suspect, that some of these were 
prepared for a certain congregation 
assembling ** ai St» Mary^s in Ox^ 
ford^'* of which Mr. Bishop was for- 
merly Vicar. They are valuable 
discourses, and the only objection 
to them is, that they are deficient in 
the ease and simplicity which arc 
required in Sermons for domestic 
use. 

Sermon xv. Luke xi. 13. ** In. 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on daily 
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conduct ; for Whitsunday.** In this 
Sernton^ 

It has been the Aiithor'a wibh to shew, 
that the inspiiation of the Holy Spirit is 
suited not only to the wants of man, but to 
the sociril constitution of his nature: nns- 
terioiis It certainly is, but what in the 
frame of man, so ItMrfiilly and wotidci fully 
made, is not 1113 sttcrious? If this doc t line, 
instead of 'iicmt; regaidcd with cold aiKl 
distant icvcrencc, were but brought home 
to the heart in the vjiious scenes of daily 
life, it would he found to confer the richest 
blessing.'* P, iv. 

In prosccullnn of this design a 
clear view is taken of the necessity 
of the assistance of tlie Holy Spirit, 
as it is e^hil)ile(l in the Scriptures 
and ill the Liturgy, and the doctrine 
IS urged in its practical uses, as a 
means and motive of improving the 
heart and the affections. It is also 
considered iii reference to the Chris- 
tiaii scheme of salvation, and in its 
peculiar adaptation to the circum- 
stances of our nature. This iiif- 
portant' view i^ resumed in the 
twenty-third Sermon, and is worthy 
to he frequently and earnestly im- 
pressed on the attention. Thus is 
a doctrine of the highest importance 
made the source and fountain, from 
which practical lioliness i** deduced, 
and one of the chief truths of our 
religion familiarized in the improve- 
ment of our daily conduct, without 
beiri^ exfiaiided into feelings, wdiich 
few can understand, and which still 
fewer can explain. 

There is in this Sermon a singular 
error in applying Acts x. 42. to the 
Holy Spirit, as if he were appointed 

the judge of the quick and the 
dead/* 

Sermon xvi. Matt. iii. 16. ” Doc- 
trine of the Trinity practically con- 
sidered/* The doctrine is not ex- 

J dained, nor does the Preacher pro- 
ess to explain it, but contemplates 
it with rererence ** to the scheme of 
divine mercy solemnly ushered In 
by the agency of the three persons 
in the blessed Trinity, and as dis-^ 
playing in the most lively manner* 
the loving-kindness of God, and as 
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admirably suited to the wants and 
wishes of man /’ and calculated to 
influence his conduct and pursuits. 

The remaining Sermons arc prin- 
cipally of a piactical character, and 
treat for the most part of the load- 
ing Christidii virtues. 

Sermon xvii. John xv. li, 15, 
** Christ proposed as a pattern of 
fiicndship,” or ratlier us an object 
of friendship : and it is attempted 
** to exhibit the Redeemer's charac- 
ter in a point of view which may 
rccominciid it to all on the same 
principle, that they would ciilti- 
\afe tile friendship of the wise and 
good among men and this attempt 
is carried into execution by alledgiiig 
particular instances of our Lord’s 
conduct, especially to Peter. 

Sermon xviii. Job. xxii. 21. 
** Acquaintance with God explained 
and recommended.*' After stating 
the distinguishing character of divine 
assistance, that it is given to every 
man to profit with,** argues against 
common objections in a manner to 
which the advocates of infallibility, 
and sensible cAperieiices, and the 
non-believer, w'oiild <lo w'ell to at- 
tend. 

Sermon xix. Matt. x\iii. I, 2, 3. 
“ Docility required of a Christian." 
This Sermon points out that dis- 
position which Christ himself has 
pronounced to be the soil most pro- 
pitious for the growth of filial re- 
verence and obedience towards 
God and explains in a very 
powerful manner the necessity of 
single-heartedness ami sincerity in 
the profession of Christianity, under 
a deep conviction of its para- 
mount and supreme iriiportauce, 
with occasional iiitiniatioiis of the 
causes of spiritual failure and mis- 
carriage. 

Sermon xx. John xiv, 15. ** Obe- 
dience the test of love to Chrisjt* ’ 
Without adopting either of two 
common and prevailing errors, with- 
out giving an undue preference and 
partiality either to faith or to righ- 
teousness to the prejudice of the 
other, it is necessary to make the 
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love of Christ the principle of 
Christian obedience, and to prove 
the efficacy of the principle by the 
conatancy of the result. 

Sermon xxi. Philipp, iii. 13, 14. 
“ The proper motives and conduct 
of a Christian.^’ The subject is 
considered as it is exhibited in the 
conduct and aim of St. Paul, with 
natural reflexions arising from each 
view of the case. 

Sermon xxii. Luke xxiii. 43. 
** Warning against reliance on a 
death-bed repentance/’ A short 
and plain discourse, designed ** to 
obviate a dangerous inference in 
favour of a death-bed repentance, 
which it is to be feared has been 
often drawn from the case of the 
penitent malefactor on the cross 
which as it has been again and 
again, is here also shewn to be pe- 
culiar, with natural reflexions on the 
danger and presiiiiiptioii of deferring 
the most iuiportunt of all concerns 
to the last moments of life. 

Sermon xxiiT. Psalm cxix. 9. 

No rule of life safe and eftectual 
but the Gospel.'* Honour, reason, 
and virtue, are iiisuflicient guides, 
and the Scriptures alone comprize 
all which is good in their teaching ; 
and at the same time that they cor- 
rect their errors and supply their 
deficiencies, propose a true rule of 
life, with a sure promise of spiritual 
assistance, on which the Preacher 
expatiates at considerable length, 
with ability and judgment. 

Sermon xxiv. 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
** The real nature of charity in alms- 
giving.*’ Paley has a chapter on 
the same subject: but while it is 
right to correct improper and to 
recommend proper motives of the 
charity, which is shewn in giving of 
alms, it is very doubtful whether 
the charity of which St. Paul speaks 
has any connexion with charity in 
its modern and ordinary interpreta- 
tion. From the context it appears 
to mean the love of Christians to- 
wards each other as members of the 
Church of Christ ; and there is a 
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Sermon by Jones of Nayland, in 
which ho \iews it in this light. 

Sermon xxv. Matt. vii. 1, 2., 
** CensoriousnesB forbidden by the 
Gospel." A common vice descr. 
vedly reproved under authority of 
the coiiniiaiid of Christ, whose pre- 
cept agrees with natural equity, 
and with the rule of the last Judg- 
ment. 

Sermon xxvi. 1 Cor. xv. 33. 

Danger of careless and indiscri. 
minaie intercourse.*' The subject is 
w'cll explained in the title. 

Sermon xxvii. Hebrews xii. 14. 

Holiness necessary to fit us for 
heaven." A plain, useful, edifying 
discourse. 

then holiness is the ornament of 
‘ the Saints in light/ and if tlie same dis- 
position is required of all who a!»pire to 
their society, we must prepare ourselves 
for this privilege, by cultivating similar 
manners, opinions, and puisuits : for it 
appear.*! that llicy'who propose to engage 
in^ uiiv particular ilepartincrit, or to bc- 
co'nie niriiiber.s of any particular com- 
iiiiiiiity, will find it expedient to train 
themselves for the object they have in view 
by suitable occupations, that they may be 
rpialitied for their future station, qualified 
to act in it and enjoy it.*' P. 414. 

It is then impossible without holiness 
to see the Lord ; it is impossible upon 
the common principle of reasoning — from 
the character of God's moral government 
— and from bis own solemn ussiiraiices.” 
P. 417. 

Sermon xxviii. Romans xiii. 1, 
2. ** Duty of obedience to civil 
government*'—'* a topic which the 
Christian preacher will never find 
unseasonable, but which at the pre* 
sent day imperiously claims our at- 
tention." If Radicals were domes, 
tic men, or readers or hearers of 
sermons, this discourse might not 
be without its eflect even upon 
them ; but from their reputed in- 
difference, or rather antipathy to 
all religious instruction, its benefits 
must be reserved for them whose 
happiness it is to be more peaceably 
disposed. The Sermon was preach- 
ed on Jan. 30, 1811. The sub- 
stance of the argument is, that (>od 
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hath laid down certain rules of civil 
government, the violation of which 
will^tcrininate in judicial and penal 
ruin, as was seen especially in the 
history of the grea^ HebeUion. A 
trial of personal and domestic man- 
ners is proposed, (p. 431—434.) 
which but few radicals would be 
able to endure ; for some, at least, 
of the reformers of the state, have 
been proved to be very deficient in 
that branch of political philosophy, 
which was properly called iccono- 
mics, and was seen in the wise ad- 
ministration of domestic affairs. 
But as some of these reformers who 
have not laid aside their Christianity, 
may pretend that it is right and ne- 
cessary to aim at perfection, it is 
expedient to encourage them in the 
pursuit, upon the condition that 
they understand the nature of the 
perfection to which they should 
aspire, and the method of pursuing 
it 

• 

vvill be said, perhaps, that as dis- 
ciples of Christ we are conimaniled to 
aim at perfection, and to go on continually 
towards tlie standard set before us. ISnt 
here if is necessary to riMiiaik, that this 
undertaking, as it is limited to the indi- 
vidual himself, is placed by the covenanted 
succours and promises of the Gospel with- 
in the power of each, and depends on liis 
own exertions. But to legislate for the 
cominniiity, to restrain the passions and 
regulate the opinions of the multitude, to 
impr^ upon them the due distinctions 
between liberty and licentiousness ; io 
curb in the higher ranks the lust of autlio- 
lity and the stubborn spirit ef wilful op- 
position, and in all to control selfisliness, 
and establish in its place the principles of 
genuine patriotism, is, indeed, an arduous 
enterprize. To expect complete success 
would argue an understanding blind to 
tlie coorie of human things, and deaf to 
the voice of experience : it is wise then to 
pause before we attempt to shake the 
foundation of a system which has been 
long established, and to shrink from an 
experiment which would put all we possess 
to hazard: the work of reformation is not 
to be effected by declamatory harangnes, 
or by mete professions, however eloquent 
and impassioned. Like every other un- 
derUdKing which is to produce valuable and* 
lasting edbets, it moat proceed from an 
' honest and good heart,’ and as that is ac- 
RUMUtJBBAKCBB, NO. 28. . 


oaitMMd to bring fiirtfi fruit wfrA patuMet 
SO must every wise and salutary refom bO 
permitted to work its way.’* P. 435^ 

Sermon xxix. Rom. i.. 28. 
** Awful state of a rq>robatc mind.’^ 
.The word reprobate needs not to 
excite any apprehensions or alarms : 
it is used in a sober sense^ and the 
subject is practically treated with a 
view of exciting a spirit of watch- 
fulness, to avoid that awful state. 
The design of this very earnest and 
impressive Sermon is, 

** To correct an error which there is 
reason to fear has spread itself widely, 
that because pardon is promised to repent- 
ance the sinner may depend at any time on 
being reconciled to God. Tliough instan- 
ces of hardened sinners being converted 
do indeed occasionally happen, it is surely 
perilous in the extreme to hold the hopes 
of salvation by so precaiioiis a tenure. 
The natural, and (may it not be added P) 
the judicial effect of liabilnal sin, is to sear 
the conscience, and who can permit him- 
self to expect that the measure of divine 
grace will be increased in proportion to 
the hardihood and inveteracy of disobedi- 
ence?’* P. vi. 

\ reprobate mind means that state ill 
which the conscience has lost all feeling to 
point out tho distinction between right 
and wrong. 

** Now conscience niaiks to each this 
distinction, and w'lll continue to warn ua 
of it, if we pay attention to its warnings, 
and it is only after a course of resistance 
to these warnings, tliat God gives his crea- 
tures over to a reprobate mind.” P. 443. 

Sermon xxx. Deut. xxxii. 29< 
** Reflexions on death salutary." 
A plain and earnest discourse, illus- 
trated by strong and affecting ex- 
amples, especially of the death of 
Hooker, as related by Izaac Walton. 

The reader is now in possession of 
the substance of Mr. Bishop's Ser- 
mons and prepared to pronounce bin 
own judgment, and that judgment 
will hardly be unfavonrable. Mr. 
Bishop's merits areprincipally seen in 
the shorter discourses, which occupy 
the larger portion of the volume, and 
in which he appears in the very 
amiable character of a master read- 
ing to his family, or a pastor ad- 
dressing his flock, with the negligent 
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shAp1icity, 'atid impressive earnest- is eminently qualified to supply, 
ness, ivnich become the Christian and of which the want is every day 
preacher, and contribute most effec- more sensibly felt and aclKnow- 
tiially.to the edification of a Chris- lodged, 
tian congregation. If these Ser- 
mons were delivered with the m 

earnestness in which they were com- 
posed; they could hardly fail to A compendious Histon/ of the Church 
produce a lasting impression on the of God, from the Promise made to 

hearers, and to make them better our first Parents in Paradise, to 

men and better Christians, or to the End of the Seventeenth Cen- 

leave them without excuse. The tury of the Christian Mra^ J9r- 

I. HI. IV. X. xiXr XXII. xxvii. sif^ned for the Ihe of those who 

XXIX. XXX. Sermons are models of have not Leisure or Opportunity 

a class of sernroiis which is at pre- for the Perusal of larger Works. 
sent very defective, and from the By the Rev. Cornelius Tees, M.A. 
gradual and continual increase of Rector of Braddvn, Northamp- 

plain readers, Requires to he on- tonshire. 12mo. 132 pp. Riving- 

larged. The shelves of the theolo- tons. 1820. 

gian are crowded with sermons 

abounding in eloquence, argument. The purpose which this author has 
learning, and erudite expositions of Jn view is so unquestionably exccl- 
scriptural truth ; but when he wishes lent, and his views respecting the 
to read to his family, his stores fail execution of if are in many instances 
him ; he must read many sermons so correct, that though we cannot 
before he can make a suitable se- congratulate him upon having sup. 
lectien : Bishop Wilson is plain, but plied the deficiency of which, be 
he wants force, and his Sermons, complains, his work is still worthy 
even his selected sermons, are very of considerable attention. His pre- 
unequal. The village preacher, face informs us, that he has fre- 
who from his acquaintance with un- qiiently enquired for some coinpeii- 
edheated men is most competent to dioiis history of the Church, which 
furnish discourses to be read with niight profitably be put into the 
effect in the gentleman’s p.irluur, in hands of the lower class of his pari- 
the farm house, in the servauts-hall, shioners, and adds, that it is entirely 
and in cottages, is content to deliver in consequence of an unsuccessful 
his plain sermons to his own con- result to his enquiries that the pre- 
gregations, and has no ambition to sent little work is offered to supply 
be useful beyond his own parish, a deficiency, which ignorance alone 
or by the means of the press, which may have, perhaps, induced him to 
might prove the engine of a very believe is still existing on the book- 
unprofitable speculation. In the shelf of the pious cottager. We 
language of the trade, the hook believe that the apology, in the last 
woidd not sell ; it could not be clause of the sentence, is quite un- 
forced into circulation, and, there- necessary ; as nothing is more corn- 
fore, the attempt is not made. • Mr. mon than the complaint which is 
Bishop has not, howevi^r, been thus made by Mr. Ives ; and we have not 
deterred from undertaking a very yet met with an individual who con- 
useful office, and if he should have sidered it groundless. In fact, it 
the encouragement which he merits, may be ex&nded considerajbly far- 
Bnd be induced to appear again be- ther ; for those who are very much 
fore the public, it is to be hoped above the lower classes in a country 
that he will confine his attention to village, are but indifferently pro- 
aermons iot domeatic use, which he vid3 with hittories of the CwtA 
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of Christ. Mosheim is the only 
standard book upon the subject; 
and his work is rather an introduc- 
tion to an extensive course of read- 
ing, than a narrative that will give 
satisfaction to those whose reading 
is limited. Whether we consider it 
as harmless amusement, or as pro- 
fitable study, or as a branch of reli- 
gious kno\%Iedge, in which every 
member of the Christian community 
ought to be competently informed, 
the value of ecclesiastical hibtory is 
equally indisputable; and many of 
the errors that prevail among us 
might have been* avoided, and some 
of them might even now be removed 
or corrected, if the former fortunes 
of the Church were iiniversally 
known and considered. Among the 
poor, more especially, mucli gootl 
would be effected. They are, at 
last, beginning to be readers ; and 
tlie event is attended with several 
obvious inconveniences. But we 
have no doubt that, with care, they 
may be shunned or overbalanced; 
and that us the <lcmagogue and the 
inlidel must lose their temporary 
influence, when political knowledge 
has become as general as political 
cunveraatioii and interest ; so the 
sectary and the heretic will be cir- 
cumscribed in their career, as soon 
as the havoc thal they have already 
ma<le in the world is generally pef- 
ceiv^l and understood. 

Mr. Ives does not appear to have 
taken this view jof the question. 
Half of his little volume is consiMm^d 
by an abstract «f the history of the 
Old Testament; and another chapter 
is chiefly dedicated to the Acts of 
the Apostles; and thus not more 
than fifty duodecimo pages remain 
for all that has happened since the 
conversion of Constantine. The wis- 
dom of this arrangement is not by 
any means evident. For, in I be first 
place, the Bible itself is the history 
of the Church of God, down to the 
time at which the sacred volume 
closed ; and if it should be thought 
the ftcooanta which it contains 


are not sufficiently compressed for 
historical information, we have vari- 
ous useful abstracts in our schools 
and our cottages, which are calciH 
lateci to produce, and have produced 
material benefits. And in the second 
place, the limits within whi^h the 
latter part of the work is confined, 
are so much contracted, as to dimi- 
nish both its utility and its beauty. 
The events to which it relates, must 
be considered as wholly unknown to 
the class for whose use it is de- 
signed ; and for any light Mr. Ives 
has thrown upon the subject, we^ 
fear they must still continue so. 
For instance, the most striking and 
important events which iniinediately 
follow the sacred history, such as 
the porscc 11 lions of the apostles, and 
till- priinitivo Christians, tlie destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, aitd Julian's at- 
tempt to rebuild it, arc merely inen- 
tioiu-il, not described ; and the pro- 
gress and dowufali of Christianity 
ill Asia anil Africa are scarcely no- 
ticed at all. The account of the 
Roiiiisli Church is less defecl^ivc; 
but even here we have rather a dc- 
scriptimi of doctrinal errors, than a 
iiaiTutioii of events, and it is to the 
latter tliat Mr. Ives’^ reailers must 
l>c expected priiieipnlly to attend. 
Remarks upon church history may 
be found extremely serviceable to 
those by whom the history itself is 
already known. But the general 
ignorunca which prevails upon the 
subject, was the cause of Mr. Ives’s 
publication; and that cause cannot 
be removed by an essay or a disser- 
tation. A slight sketch of the lead- 
ing events is iiidispensibly necessary; 
and the lives of tlic principal actors 
in the more reniaikabic ages of the 
Church, would serve to fill up what 
such a sketch did not contain. A 
valuable book of this sort, Gilpin’s 
Lives of the Reformers, is already 
in extensive circulation ; and if the 
events of earlier and more recent 
times were embodied in similar 
works, and one volume devoted to 
the compendious history, of which 
II h 2 
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Mr* Ives 80 fully appreciates the 
valiie» ve canoot ' doubt thpt much 
practicul infc>raiatiQn would be dis- 
seQiiaatejd* 

Tine .fidfowiag extracts will fur- 
pipha iair specimen of Mr. Ives's 
labours* 

* ^ 

^ In die mean time the English Church 
•was obliged to conceal her rising hopes 
amiexpeotations of deliverance from papal 
•tbaaldoBy by reason of the decided opposi- 
tion' of Henry tlie Eightli (then King of 
England) to the doctrines of this drst re- 
jforiner. That bigoted and violent prince 
.even went so iar as to write a book against 
Liotlier, in defence of the pretensions of the 
Romish Churchy in return for which he ob. 
tained from Koine the title of Defender of 
the Faith, a title which still pertaineth to 
the kings of England, and indeed with 
much more propriety in the present times. 
Inasmuch as they are now the stedfast 
(defenders of oiir purer faith. 

But Henry was not of a disposition to 
snbinit to any authority. whatever, longer 
than Uagreied with his own unruly wills and 
inelinations. He soon after quarrelled 
with the 'pope, in consequence of Ids re- 
fusing to grant him a dUpensetion, or licence 
to pot away his wife, and marry another ; 
and, without much difiiculy, procured an 
jBCt of pailiameiit to be passed, wherein 
the Holy Scriptures were declared to be 
the only intallible rule of faitii, and the 
dominion of the Bishop of Rome over the 
iCliurcb in these realms was expressly re- 
nounred. By the same act, power was 
granted to the king of visiting and reform- 
ing the niuiiastciies or religions houses, 
which every wliefe abounded throughout 
the kingdom, and till then disclaimed all 
temporal jurisdiction. Visitors were ac- 
cordingly appointed, who reported so many 
shocking abuses, and wickednesses, carried 
jOn within their walls, by men who pix:- 
jteoded to ligvc separated themselves from 
the world through the love of God, and a 
jdesire of r/sligions knowledge, that no great 
idiftqglty was found in procuring another 
act for entirely aiippresung them, and 
takiiBg away tliear lands. • * 

At this tins the dootHnea of Luther 
jisd Bwds.opusideaible prd||reii among the 
|iP9plc at JbuFgB, by means of the ]}ible and 
qlbv religianS' books, which were printed 
SU jjprmany j[for the art of printing had 

» ani| weinsy say providentially been 
It to light) and sent over imon the 
iirst iDtclUgence of the quarrel of Henry 
yritb ihc Pope^ and of the consequent se- 


paration of his kingdom firom the papal 
power. But, in delivering the 
of Enfdand from the yoke of papal tyranny, 
it was by no means the intention of tlie 
king to deliver the C^nrc/i of England frohi 
the still more grievous yoke of papal snper- 
atitioD. So fer from it, he penecqted, even 
nnto death, those of her members, who 
shewed any disposition to embrace, what 
were then reproacliftiily called,, the new 
doctrines ; and would perhaps have suc- 
ceeded in driving them altogether from the 
land, but for the zeal and judgment of 
Craniiier exerted .in their support; 'Hiis 
celebrated man, in whom, as in many other 
wortliies of that day, the eye of faith will 
surely discern an instinmciit of Providence 
for promoting tlie cause of truth, was, at 
that time, Archbishop of Canterbury, and, 
by his conduct in that high station, may 
justly be called the Father of the Reforma- 
tion in the English Cliiirch. With a happy 
mixture of prudence and courage, he ven- 
tured, and ill many instances successfully, 
to oppose the opinions and decrees of the 
king, and retained his influence over him to 
the last, notwithstanding the many attempts 
of the Popish paVty to work his overthrow. 

** Cranmer was entirely consenting to 
fhe suppression of the monasteries, as well 
on account of tlie profligacy which pre- 
vailed within their walls, as of the danger 
which must have resulted to the opening 
liberty of the Church and nation, by su^ 
fering them to remain according to their 
oiigiiial constitution. A large proportion 
of the land of the country bad come into 
tlieir po^essioii, by tlic means above de- 
scribed, and no small number of the people 
were, in consequence, dependant upon 
them for their daily food. If then we coi.- 
sider that they were, one and all, entirely 
devoted to the Pope, under whose pgtron- 
Bgc they had obtained tlieir enormous 
wealth, it will he evident that a king, who, 
like 'Henry, had publicly abjured hlsantho- 
rity, could nut, w'ith any regard to his own 
sarety, permit them to continue in liis do- 
minions. But Cranmer, io cousenting to 
their suppression, hoped that he slioold 
previ^il to have their revenues tutfully emr 
pl^ed in sacred fbntidations; in the esta- 
Diishment (for instaqie) of new bhdioprics, 
In ro;^ icliaiities, and jn tbe incrggM of the 
poorar beoeflcea pf the C^rgh'; ioslead of 
which, he isfu ddoih^ed to see tlpe laiger 
)>art of them tcarted in egtravhgaqf Ingiiiy, 
by his royal master.” P, 95* 

** Elizabeth, Ae 'next succesMr to the 
throne of these realn», (whom perhaps my 
readers may remember to have beard of, 
under the. famjUar. name of good Queen 
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Bess), had suffered many hardsfaipsy and, 
althii^ sbter to the hte 4]iieen, had been 
in no ' small danger of her life daring the 
preceding re(gn, for her stedfast attach- 
ment to the Protestant 6itb, Tills cir- 
camstance had very much endeared her to 
the affiicted Clinreh, and contributed not a 
little to swell the voice of affectionate con- 
gratulation, with which she was hailed by 
^1 ranks of the people, npon her entrance 
into London, as their new sovereign. Nei- 
tlier did she disappoint the reasonable ex- 
pectations of her subjects, in the settlement 
of things pertaining to religion. The book 
of Common Prayer, the Articles, and the 
Homilies, were restored, with some addi- 
tions, and alterations, which brought them 
almost, if not entirely, to the exact form 
in which they are now continued amongst 
ns; the Bible was translated, and put into 
the hands of the people, * that they might 
know the certainty of those things wherein 
they were instruefrd ; and the queen shewed 
herself generally inclined to do away with 
all nnlawful remains of the ancient super- 
stition. 

But a party of men was now unhap- 
pily existing in the country, who would by 
no means be contented with any prudent 
or moderate steps in the reformation of the 
Cliurch. These were they whom we men- 
tioned as having gone abroad in the time of 
Mary's persecution, and who were now re- 
turned, the greater part f»r them having 
imbibed many strange doctrines ami no- 
tions, during their coniinuiiion with foreign 
Gliiirclics. It was by a peculiar blessing 
of God, that a sufficient number of Bishops 
were continually raised up in the English 
Church, willing, and desirous ofeanying 
on the work of reformation, as the temper 
of their prince, or the temper of the people 
mig|itseem to require. At one time they 
stirred up the spirit of the former, at ano- 
*tlier they moderated the vehemence of tlie 
latter. No ceremony, or doctrine was re- 
jected by them, merely because the Church 
of Rome had been accustomed to impose 
it upon her disciples. For thus they would 
have rejected many of the chief truths of 
the Christian faith, and have taken in hand 
some veiy unnecessary (not to say danger- 
ous) alterations. But they rather tried 
every thing, which had formerly been re- 
ceived, by jthe mie of GocU word, and then 
eiflier rejected it as unlawful, or received 
ik afresh upon that higher and undeniable 
authority. 

** In foreign Churches, however, some- 


thfaig very different from this l«d geneviily 
taken place. There tlie Reformalion wes 
for the most part uken in hand, and car- 
ried on by tlie people in opposition to the 
Inclination and authority of the Bishops, 
who, at timt time, were bearing rule over 
tliem. Hence they had riirly learned, with 
more seal than wisdom, to denounce tlie 
form of government bjg^ishops, as a cor- 
nipttoo of popery, inexpedient, and unlaw- 
ful to be retained in eeery case, merely be- 
cause the cause of truth obliged them for 
the present to reject it; and the founda- 
tions of spiritual order being Ihns cast 
down, their proceedings were too frequently 
marked by a rasliDess in meddling with 
sacred things, which sometimes ahiomited 
even to tumult, and profoneness. The eyes 
of their understandings appear, in fact, to 
liave been rather daxxled than enlightened 
by a too sudden disclosure of the liglit of 
trutli after a long period of darkness and 
siiperstitioo. Accordingly, the temples of 
God were, not nnfreqiiently, more grossly 
profaned by the riotous breaking of the 
images which tho papists had placed in 
them, than they could possibly have been 
by a little longer continuance of those 
images, after all adoration had ceased to 
be paid to them. A considerable body of 
men were hardy enough to maintain that 
the Church of Christ had no need to be 
subject to any rcstiaints of government 
whatever, as having Christ himself both 
for tlicir Bishop, and for their King ; pro- 
ceeding therefore to rebellion upon thh 
principle, they found the fate * of Judas of 
Galilee, and of liis followers. While others, 
called Sorinihiis, (from Socinius their mas- 
ter) and who have since obtained a footing 
in our land, ventured to exalt human rea- 
son in opposition to Diyine faith, and de- 
nied, without scruple, every doctrine of 
the Gospel, which they wera nnable to 
comprehend and explain. 

** It is true that the principal leaden of 
the Reformation, strongly reprobating 
these'disgracefiil excesses, conducted them- 
selves with a more becoming prudence and 
moderation ; yet even of these not a fow 
appeared to Imve exclianged tlieinlbrmer 
anperatitions attachment to popery, for an 
equally sapentitious dread of it. More 
especially, Calvin, in his settlement of the 
reformed ehnrcli at Geneva, Was t6o gene- 
rally inilinenced by a very common e^^nlon 
in those days, ttot the sini|de foot of a 
ceremony having been abused by the Ro- 
mish CIrarch, was a saAclent argument 
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Mgiuiift the molt deofiiteiid edifying vie ef 
§4 nMPg the GIhinIics of ‘Pfoleittnit 
GhriMi|Miii> . Now it wos «t Geneen thnt 
tiig, Bnglitli OKlloi ^eflj eonght iKoir 
wylnm . during. 810 porMciition of the ibo» 
mer T|i^e therefore returned upon 
the aceeiisioti'^df Eliabeth to the thronet 
detii^BH if possibie» of introdncing into 
tbeie own conntimllie mott distinnishing 
insl^tiontofnebnrah wbic.li had io kindly 
siwttored them in the day of trouble. In 
pnrwnt.of tbia olgect, ybey velicniently ob^ 
Jeoitod againat the authority of Bishops, the 
Gondmiation of cliildren by their hands, 
and the use of tbo Sniplice and other vest- 
menu of the clergy io tlieir celebration of 
4livine service: they also expressed tliekr 
disapprobation of a set Form of Prayer Ibr 
public worsbipt of the kneeling posture 
enjoined by onr liturgy at tlie sacrament 
of tlie Lord's Supper, of the enstom of 
bowing at the name of Jesus, of the obser- 
vance of Saints* days, of the aign of the 
Cross in Baptism, and, in short, of every 
pnrticalar wherein tlie government and 
discipline of the Church of England was 
aotnKaeBy conformed to that of Calvin at 
Geneva^ or retained any, the most uninipor- 
tant| degree of its ancient conformity to 
the Romish Church. Their demands were 
aeitlier more nor less, than that in all things 
the Church of England should be jnmfied 
wceordifig to tliat most perfect pattern, or 
image which they had set up : On the point 
of discipline* they went so far as to main- 
tain that, not only open and notorious of- 
fenders, but also that persons of doubtful 
piety ought to be shut out from the coni- 
rnunion of tlie faithful ; and hence, as well 
as in consequence of their pretensions to 
•nperior personal purity, they presently 
ohtaioed the name of Puritans, by which 
they have ever since been, more or less 
commonly, distinguished.” P. 104 « 

These passages will suffice to 
shew that our author has taken a 
very correct view of the Reforma- 
tion of the English Church, and of 
the onuses to which dissent from it 
may^e traced: And we have 'no 
doobt that his work would have fully 
answered the ipurpose for which tt 
was designed, if he hatHiot confined 
Usnself too much to the statement 
of' t^ioWi nnd principles, 'and so 
inserted those, interesting 
i^^ioj^s,' wi^h' Mortal the ^istinc- 
tive^^hnvaeW os history, and enable 
it to instmet, while it merely appears 
to be amusing us. 


A Secani Charge Alirtred to the 
jRsMnMtf the oftk^Arek^ 
Aueoory of Uneomf 18l9« jBv 
Charles Goddard, AM. Arch^ 
deacon of Uncoin* Puhluhed hg 
Desire of tki Clergg. 4to. pp; 1 04. 
4s. Od. Riviifgtons.' 1820. 

A* CENTURY has now elapsed since 
Jeremy Collier recommended the 
Clergy to devote some" portion of 
their leisure to the study of the law, 
and said, that in liis humble opiuion 
Cokds Institutes would be better 
furniture than CalvMs Institutions, 
and the reading of the statute book 
much more serviceable than some 
systems of Dutch divinity. The 
object of the learned historian was 
to imbue tlic minds a>f his brethren 
with precise and definite notions of 
law and government, from which 
they would naturally proceed to the 
study of our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, and the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, while it would enable them 
to shun the rocks upon which the 
Church had formerly split, might at 
the same time teach them how to 
defend tbi:ir own just and legal 
rights against the various encroach- 
ments to which they are exposed. 
But unfortunately very few men lis- 
tened to the warning voice. A 
small proportion of the community, 
smaller perhaps than that which is 
employed in aby other liberal pur- 
suit, has been engaged in the study 
and practice of the civil law ; and 
they have contrived so completely 
to keep their knowledge to them- 
selves, that the plainest points re- 
specting ecclesiastical privilege and 
duty, have been disputed, not merely 
among the uneducated and the quar- 
relsome, 'but among intelligent, well- 
informed, respectable divines; by 
whose ignorance or apathy, the pub- 
lic hove been gtaduuly led to iupm 
pose that there' in ^ality tio 
such thing as ecclesiastical jmsdic- 
tion'; but that 4hiiSsii(6n* Which 
occurred in a palish or a diocese, 
was to be deckled .In ordinary cases 
by a plurality of votes, and on ex- 
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trMrdinaiy occasions ajiidgc and 
a jury. Tn this source we mav trace 
up the ahaui^ doctrines ana argu- 
ments ,by wnich tlie mjnUter of a 
Church was laid prostrate, at the 
feet of the churcbvrarden ; by which 
the right of presiding at vestries 
was BO generally disputed, and by 
which Churches were profaned by 
secular aiuU even by seditious as- 
semblages. To the same source we 
attribute all those ignorant revilings 
which have been poured fortii 

S ainat our bishops on the subjects 
licensing and silencing curates ; 
and a question is now in progress in 
the ecclesiastical courts, respecting 
tlie election of lecturers, and their 
consequent right to the pulpit, in 
the course of which it will appear, 
that the inconsistencies and blun- 
ders that have been inserted by a 
Reverend Divine in the public news- 
papers, are a disgrace, not merely 
to himself, but to the age in whic^ 
he lives. For neither in this case, 
nor in any of the others, to which 
we have referred, could the public 
have ever been cajoled by the ab- 
surdities which have been substi- 
tuted for arguments, unless the 
knowledge of ecclesiastical law had 
been at a very low» ebb. The fac- 
tion and the folly may be expected 
always tp exist ; but the ignorance 
that has been exhibited is a curable 
disease, and it is to the clergy that 
we must look for the cure. They 
are very reasonably expected to un- 
derstand their own privileges ; and 
such privileges as they do not claim 
are very naturally regarded as 
obsolete* The laity presume upon 
their indolence and indecision, * what 
is inuovatip? tOfday becomes prece- 
dent .to^mbisrow/ , While a tamper 
ratfn bnt firm assertion of undoubted 
rights* with an appeal when 4iiepe8«» 
sar^ tn the proper authorities .im 
thairappi^rt, sneluassmtions name**. 
ly» ana sqoh appeaJs as have receotty 
been resorted to, will soon clear 
away the prejudices and vulgar er^ 
rors of the people* Could some 


metiiod be devised .for dimiaiahitng^ 
the expense which now attende^tlie 
prosecution of an ecclesiastical suit, 
and for shortening the period to 
which it frequently extends, an opeii-*’ 
ing would be made for all parties 
who fancy themselves aggrieved, 
and an increase of business might 
recom|)ense the officers for a dimu 
nished scale of charges and fees. 

A better, or at least a more promis- 
ing and practicable mode of arriving 
at the same end, would be to let the 
clergy be encouraged if they are ac* 
tive, and stimulate if they are indfi*^ 
lent, by the systematic superintend, 
ance of their respective ordinarias, 
A pamphlet* is now lying before us, 
in which the incumbent of a parish 
near Doncaster, among many other 
serious faults which he exposes and 
reprehends, expostulates with his 
flock ill the most earnest terms upon 
the dilapidated state of the Church. 
But he omits to tell them, that with 
the assistance of his bishop or arohi* 
deacon, he can compel them to 
grant that as a right which be ap«^ 
pears to solicit as a boon. And we 
are the more surprised at this over- 
siglit, because the gentleman who 
is guilty of it, seems on the whole to 
be well acquainted with the laws of 
the Church. If our readers require 
any proof of the generally prevail- 
ing ignorance upon subjects of this 
nature, we would refer them to the 
Appendix of the same pamphlet, in 
which among matters necessary 
to be known for the guidance m 
churchwardens and other officers,** 
we are told that ** it would be an 
improvement in the publication of 
banns, if parish-clerks andsmgesa 
would abandon the foolish custom 
of uttering in a tone of burlesque, 
or uttering at all, the expresston, 
< God speed them welf after each 
publication. This pritotice.ufpally 

* \ fKendly Riiiioii8tr»}ce,'4i;c'.' pp the 
State of die Ghutreb Uttf PhrfaAi. by the 
Rev. L. J. Hobson, Perpetual Curate of 
Mexbrongh, and Master of the FteeGmin- 
mar Seboek Dencsstar, 
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destiioyt IlM.gntify of divine wor- 
shqpt wd bM no canonical war- 
rant.’* We are not expressly told 
that this . practice exists in Mr. 
HobMm*jB own parish, but if it does, 
n^eounsel him to prohibit it with- 
out farther delay. And might not 
such practices, and all other irre- 
gularities, be easily corrected, if 
perocldal visitations were generally 
adopted, and both the clergyman 
. and the churchwardens systemati- 
calLv instructed in their duty t We 
shafl take an early opirortunity of 
returning to this subject. It is one 
with which the name of Archdeacon 
Goddard is honourably connected, 
as he is well known to have been in- 
de&tigable in "the superintendaiice 
of the extensive district with which 
he is entrusted. And the work be- 
fore us is an additional proof of liis 
skill and assiduity ; for it exhibits a 
masterly sketch of an intricate 
question, and must have employed 
a large proportion of that valuable 
time, whidi appeared «to be entirely 
devoted to other pursuits. 

In the course of his charge the 
Archdeacon has succinctly unfolded 
the origin and authority of our eccle- 
siastical laws, and given very judi- 
cious advice respecting the applica- 
tion of them. After a few prefatory 
remarks,, he commences with the 
following query : 

Is it doubted then whether these Ca- 
nons of 1603, made and sanctioned in strict 
c^nlbrniity to the prospective provisions of 
an Act* of Henry the Eightli, made tliat 
is in a Convocation assembled by the 
Kiogb writ and afterwards ratified by the 
rojwl asi^, are bindiiig oo the Clergy, 
Ki^i^ on them as weU in virtue of this 
slatBth as on the more general gronnd of 
canonical obedienoo to the King as Head 
pf dm Ouireh, apd to tbe . Convocation or 
Cliuack of JEoglend by renuesentation? I 
presiune not; Iho olpectiODy as I under- 
stmd it, amounts only to this, that these 
Chnens, hmiuiuoii as thqr have not been 
c o ai to nod by an Act of the Legislatare, 
wo doveii of authority ovoc the Laity. 


Next, ahda4mittiiiig.liw.antlaqri^ 

Canons themselves over tke^Cloi^, it is 
arpiivti that in the Articles of Enqoiiy 
which these Canons direct* shall bo pro- 
vided, points of dbcipliiie are introdheed 
for winch noHhor these Canom aor the 
Robrie fiimisb any exprem warraat; lastly, 
that some of the Canm are oa tbe.ftice of 
them no longer practicahle,aad that others 
in fact, and .ftom whatever cause, are not 
enforced. These statements are in them- 
selves correct; and therefore, to obviate 
the eonclusions which on a soperfieial view 
might appear to fidlow, some who would 
fain engage in defence of our discipliue, 
but are unprepared with the proper mate- 
rials for it, are content to intrench them- 
selves in general assertions, and to require 
a blind obedience. And if objectors would 
in effect shut their eyes upon being de- 
sired to do so, or, to speak yet more ap- 
propriately to the sulyect in question, if 
a sound and solid defence were not at 
band, something might be said for the pru- 
dence at least of this procedure. But the 
truth is that both parties are under the in- 
fiuence of one cepnmon mistake ; of a par- 
tial and inadequate understanding of what 
it comprehended in the terms ^ Laws Ec- 
clesiastical,* which leads the one ftom 
statements coniessedly accurate to draw 
conclusions which tlie other is not cohcipe- 
tent to refate, but which are essentiidly 
erroneous.” P. 14. 

By the statute of the 25th Henry 
Ylll. all canons, &c. were conti- 
nued in force, excepting such as 
were ** contrariant” to the laws of 
the realm, or the king's prerogative ; 
and though foreign canons as such 
had no authority, yet was it stated 
in another act of the same king, 
that this pation had bound itself 
by long custom to the observance 
of canons having a foreign origin. 
It follows, therefore, that to ascer- 
tain what canons are still valuf, we 
must not only enquire into the ec- 
clesiastical castoms which prevailed 
at the time of the Beformatioa,^ but 
also we must become aoqnamted 
with the decisions of the oourta of 
eommoB law, with the provisions of 
statutes, nad with the prexofative 
of the crown. And at. the bottom 


<< * S6 Hen. 8. cap. 19. sect, 1.’ 
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of all this lies another subject of in« 
struotibn, name'^> the general prin* 
ciples of civil jurisprudeiiccp from 
which the canon law took its riae» 
and which continue, in some cases, 
to govern the proceedings and to 
supply pmctples for ultimate refe- 
rence in bar ecclesiastical courts. 

The due which Archdeacon God- 
dard recuiiimcnds for our guidance 
through, wliat a conimeutator justly 
terms, L^gum et deeretalium am^ 
plum illud et vastum mare, is this : 

* the establishing and carrying along 
with us the distinction between these 
several systems of law in their pure 
and proper state, and the same sys. 
terns as they became subjected to 
an undue and paramount influence.’ 
With respect to the civil law, the 
learned writer siiew^s in the body of 
his charge, and confirms his posi. 
tion by historical references and 
disquisitions in liis App^'i^dix, that 
despotic principles were introduced 
into it long before the empire be- 
came Christian, and were coufirmed 
and augmented by the cominuiiica. 
tions between Rome and the East, 
and by the removal thither of the 
seat of goverumeiit. Upon Con- 
stantine's conversion, Cliristianiiy 
became subject, not to the siiperiii- 
tendance and protection alone, but , 
to the controul of the emperor, who 
carried into religion the same arbi- 
trary maxims which directed Ins se- 
cular conduct. And the third great 
epoch in the work of corruption oc- 
curred when the Theodosian and 
Justinian codes were brought to 
bear upon both the religious and 
political state of the middle and of 
mMern ages. The course thus ta- 
ken by ttie tlvil law, is circuitous, 
but retnarkable. Tirst the popes 
appealed to several of its later enact- 
meAtt in support of their assumed 
jiirtsdiction over att the bishops of 
the West; atki^the feudal system 
nrisiAderstefod and misinterpreled 
wds fireAsed Intb the tame service. 
But when these pretensions had so 
far succeeded as to render the 
Rrmbmbkancbr, No. 28.' 


popes desirous of governing the 
temporal as welit as sjimtuat 
w'orld, the civil law would ho lon^r 
answer Ih'cir purpose; 'for it un- 
equivocsdly upheld the real and pre- 
tended rig^hts of" princes ; and a 
distinct body of laws, framed after 
the model of the other system^ and 
founded in the same abused princi- 
ples and maxims, made its ^appear- 
ance at the same time as the re- 
vived study of the civil law, and 
went by the name of the Pontifical 
Law. In this the popes were de- 
clared superior to all temporal so- 
vereigns ; and the clergy were ex- 
pressly exempted from temporal au- 
thority, so that iiionurclis tenacious 
of their prerogative, hut not very 
well able to dere.iid it either by 
force or by argument, barl recourse 
to the civil law, as their safest rest- 
ing place ; and gave it all possible 
favour and' encouragement. Ac- 
cordingly, during thl2 comparative 
infancy both of common and statute 
law, tlie civil law obtained a great 
degree of ascendancy, and ohV kings 
under its direction, acted upon prin- 
ciples directly subversive of reli- 
gious and political freedom. Nor 
were these priiiciples, either in the 
secular or ecclesiastical application 
of them, entirely abandoned till the 
Revolution; since which the civil 
law has resumed somewhat of its 
earlier character^ and the prudent 
civilian recurs to it in general rather 
for what shall assUt him with gene- 
ral principles, than for what shall 
controul him by the authority of its 
decisions. 

The canon law, founded in the 
early traces of Christian discipline 
to be met, with in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles, the Fathers 
of the three first centuries, and the 
decrees of the four first Councils, 
underwent as material a change^ by 
means of the mflueuce of the popes, 
as the civil law. luui- siifiered* by 
means of that inftuenae* united with 
the authority of tiie emperors, until 
at length it lost its proper charac- 
li 
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ter, and inade way for the peremp^ 
tory dcriswAs of' synods, and the 
self-authorised decretals or roscrii'ts 
of the popes. The Conquest intro- 
duced their authority into England, 
and that authority was extended 
partly by the weakness of our kings, 
an^ partly by the artifices of the 
See of Rome, until the hriginally In- 
dependent English Church was com- 
pletely subject to the pope, the le- 
gantine authority firmly established, 
the regular ordeis of the clergy re- 
leased entirely fiom temporal juris- 
diction, and our oun early ecclesi- 
astical customs, and national and 
provincial canons and constitutions, 
were exchanged for decretals^ and 
bulls. And this was the exchange 
which the laws that were passed at 
the time of the Reformation spe- 
cially aniitilled : all authority of fo- 
reign .canon law as such being for- 
mally disclaimed, and * those parts 
of it only which the nation had by 
its own consent and suflerance al. 
lowed to grow up into usage and 
Gomindn law being admitted to be 
valid/ 

The jproper barriers against the 
usurpations which were thus at last 
overthrown, should have been the 
common and statute law of the 
realm, and the prerogative of the 
Crown. The first was rendered in- 
effectual from the following circum- 
stances ; the early adoption of parts 
of the imperial code as the common 
law of the land: the contempora- 
neous establishment, or growth of 
the courts of common law, and of the 
panal authority in this kingdom ; the 
influence of a clergy, now''more and 
more devoted to Rhine, in the courts 
over which they occasionally pre- 
sided, and iu which, for a lime, they 
were the chief, if not the only ad- 
vocates; and lastly, the 'indistinct, 
ness of the limits between temporal 
an4 spiritual jurisdiction ; especially 
as by the civil law, and in- 

ttoduced into our country by the 
Conqueror^ All these causes com. 
bined'to faci^tate the usurpations 


of the spiritual over the temporal 
courts ; and a recollection of those 
usurpations hna frequently, though 
not recently, induced the latter to 
retaliate, by infringing upon the un- 
doubted province of ecclesiastical 
law. The jealousy has now happily 
subsided ; and au acquaintance with 
the true bounds of each Jurisdic- 
tion, and a determination to adhere 
to them steadily, will be the best 
preservative against iiitiire errors. 

The statute law, did, on the 
whole, oficr a decided resistance to 
the encroachments of Rome ; and 
although, at times, the legislature 
was less prudent and guarded than 
it ought to have been, it still might 
have secured the independence of 
the country, had it not been thwarted 
and rendered nugatory by the inter- 
ference of the Crown. 

The prerogative of the Crown 
being the very first thing that was 
attacked, we should have expected 
ihto offer an uncompromising resist- 
ance. But so far was this from 
being the case, that the Sovereign 
often expressly invited foreign in- 
terference ; ami to serve some tem*- 
porary purpose, or to strengtl«on 
some illegal pretension, had recourse 
to ail ally who could render ^Hec- 
tual assistance. The common and 
statute laws against the popish 
usurpations were to he executed, if 
executed at all, by 'the king: and 
were rendered merely a dead letter, 
when he neglected to enforce them. 
Even when he resisted, as our kings 
often did, it was mure fronr pique 
than principle, and the ground that 
was recovered in one iviga Im a 
vigorous effort, was lost in the mxt 
by the continued vigilance and cun- 
ning of the Popes. And even 
when the sovereign stretched bb 
prerogative to the Iwhest pitch, 
and relying upon the oespotic prin- 
ciplen of the oivil Uw, diqf€iw4 
with the customs or enactineiijts of 
his own country, these arbitrary 
proceedings were so tar from lip 
dining the balance against Roipe, 
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that they were actually adopted itf 
numerous * instances to pr«%'ent the 
execution of the very laws which 
were iuleuded to secure the proper 
prerogative of the crown. And 
lastly^ it waa this dispensing power, 
claimed in secular allairs, before 
the Reformation, and after the Re. 
foriiiatioii claimed (as a part of the 
supremacy spirituals aUo, which 
being maintained in succeeding 
times, when the, maxims of the age 
would no longer admit of it, that 
involved the general rights of the 
crown, the church, and the nation 
ill one common ruin. This was well 
understood at the acra of the Revo* 
lutioii, and additional securities 
were then taken both for fixing the 
proper boundaries to the preroga- 
tive, and for securing an unequi- 
vocal recognition of it. 

If this brief abstract of the Arch- 
deacon’s argument is, in any degree 
worthy of the original from which 
it is compiledi the reader cannot 
fail to agree with us in thanking the 
learned writer for his admirable his- 
tory of our ecclesiastical law. His 
references and illustratious which 
we forbear Hb cite, are numerous 
and satisfactory, but the practical 
application of his reasoning is too 
important to be omitted. 

Tlic cine which h»s enaliled us to 
appreciate the several aiitlinrities that es- 
taWiSli oar * Laws Eccleriastical,’ and to 
distinguiith their tnic aud unbiassed state 
from an unnatural aud forced one, will 
connect these various systems of law with 
each other when tlins cleared of what does 
not really belong to them. In essentials, 
they jgill be found no longer * continriant 
or repugnant.' To the civil and the ca- 
non law in our now qualified understanding 
and application of the terms, the correc- 
tives of the common and the statute law 
may amicably be applied; these will be seen 
not merely to recognise but to protect and 
secure the prdper ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tibn; both directly and by the very lirnita^ 
turns they affix to it. In a word, oiir 
Rational Church, resting on tlie, * Lsws 
J^lesiasficar in this the full and accurate 
view ^f the materials which comp^ tiiem, 
will be'cbntenipiated iii’her proper ‘station 


and character, and we ihali distinctly ac- 
knowledge that to our princes she attri- 
tmtes that supremacy over all estates and 
degrees, and to our piiuces niid pailia- 
iiients iiiiilcd the siiprriii(*'legls!Hfive. con- 
troiil, both wbU'li the Cliristiun emperors 
concentrated in their own persons ; whilst 
she claims for herself that power of order 
in spiritual matters and those actual minis- 
trations which, though bounded in some 
respects in the case of an establislied reli- 
gion by civil authority, are nevertheless of 
a ditferi'iit and higher origin. Tlie primi- 
tive discipline of the TTiiiversal Clinrrii and 
of on I* own eaily National Church Esta- 
blishments, whieli the intervention of pa- 
pal usurpations is apt to hide from our 
sight, will thus connect itself with what 
was done at the Reformation, and stibso- 
qiiently for the restoring of it; with the 
Canons of 1608 anil with the Rnbric ; on 
these Canons and this Rubric that discipline 
altogether will throw considerable liglit; 
while such portions of it as have grown up 
into costoin. will bestow authority in cases 
where the Rubric is silent, and the Canong 
of 1603 are not hinding. Tims (for we 
now may venture to f^nconnter objections 
which less extensive or less definite views 
of this complex subject sliall have given 
rise to), wlien it i< said that the Canons of 
1663 do not bind the laity, the proposition 
is true, but wholly inapplicable to cases of 
discipline introduced perhaps into those 
Canons, hnt resting for their authority on 
immemorial and valid custom. These cases 
derive not any additional sanction from the 
statutes of Henry bill, where the operation 
aud effects of usage and ciistoin arc indeed 
expieshly shewn, but where no confirma- 
tion of tlicir previous obligation is given, 
as ill fact none was needed. In such in- 
stances, both laity and clergy arc indis- 
criminately bound, aud would liave been 
so, although thcCiinons of 1G'>3 had never 
existed. Tlie ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
has there the authority of the coniinon 
law, uf which tliat jurisdiction is itself a 
part. Accordingly the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction will be found to bear directly and 
without any interruption from the temporal 
courts upon lay impiopriators, and upon 
laymen composing the body of parishioners, 
in regard of their respective obligations to 
the repairs of the chanrel and of the 
chorch. On tlie lay rector is expressly 
entailed b> the reason of the thing, by the 
very natnre and constitution of an appro- 
priation, the duty of the chancel repairs ; ' 
the change of an ecclesiastical appropria- 
tion, fo^ sndi all appropriations onginally 
were,' into a‘ lay ci^fes no difference 
Ii2 
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in the law or in thc^ Jnrlidiction oh the 
Bubfectp otherwise lhate itfiat for the ob- 
vious reMon oi its interfering with a civil 
right, tlie profits of , the lay-fee cannot be 
sequestered by the ecclesiastical court, as 
niay thoac of the spiritual rector. In a'l 
other retq)e.ct8 ecclesiastical censures for 
noii-repahcs ipay be followed up into tlirir 
conseqjvences as fully in the case of lay as 
of spiritual rectories. Aud in rcgaid to 
the phligalioi) of paiisliioiiors to repair the 
body of tljo church, the custom on which 
it is founded, though succeeding to one 
that allotted the duty otherwise, may be 
traced back much furthei than a custom to 
be legal poetl be traced, namely, to the 
Laws of C/aniite, where it is spoken of as 
already subsisting.’* P. 

“ But what shall be said of that still 
more ancient and far more important point 
of Cliurch discipline which attaches to the 
Jaity also, and is noticed in the present set 
of Articles, the discipline in icgard to 
moral oifeuces? ‘ Primitive,’ assiiicdly it 
is at all events, and * godly’ it must cv^r 
bg when administered on right principles 
and in fit circimistaiioes; whence then is 
it so gene^lly neglected? Now, not to 
speak of other causes wliicb are beside the 
present purpose, it is certain that no friend 
to truth, or to the liberty of the subject, 
cau lament that legislative interposition 
which put an end do the oath CK<ofiicio 
and purgation in suits, as all cases 

pro salute aniinas necessarily are, can la- 
ment that tliose who present, should, if 
their presentments are to be listened to, 
be put to legal proof of offences wliicli aic 
supposed on the face of them to have 
given scandal by their pahlivitif. Next, 
tli^ irtinsfer of the official duty of present- 
ment from the pai i^hioiiers generally, or 
from a certain iiiimbiT of them, as was the 
ancient practice, to the churchwardens, h.'is 
materially altered the circiimstanres under 
which presentments for moral offences 
now arc made ; and it is a f ict that of tlie 
causes of this description which come 
under the cognisance of the ecclesiastical 
courts, Uie greater nnmber are prompted 
by motives to which no court would know- 
ingly lend itself; and to wliicIi tlie inte- 
rests of religion and morality do not re- 
qqire that it should. Further, since it 
appears from tiie (^omniinatiorj Service, 
whifh dates witfi the earliest part of our 
LKiirgy, that the want of u proper per- 
sonal l^nt penance was even then expe- 
riimeod and deplored, how much must tho 
Dcsessily ^and with this the difficulties of 
eslalili#)Mnff tt be ^augijnpnted at this dis- 
tance of time, were if only from the cir- 


cumstance of our having been so long with* 
out it ; from increased irreligion and pro- 
faneness, and* a proportionate nii willing- 
ness to submit to the proper spiritual 
remedy. Whether any effectual system 
of t Christian discipline could, in the pre- 
sont condition of things, be established for 
immoralities, which temporal laws eitlieir 
do not diiectly reach, or reach only in the 
way that coinmutatioii of penance an- 
ciently did, that is, without reclainiiog the 
offender, or edifying others,* we are not 
here concerned to enquire; wliile we 
wofild willingly return to that primitive dis- 
cipline ill this respect, which tlic papal 
abuses of it interrupted, and which has 
never 'been propeily restored, the very 
nature of the obstacles will suggest what it 
is the clergy, who, by the 113tli canon, 
not less tliaii the churchwardens, are en- 
gaged in such cases to present, may still 
hope to effect liy tiieir presentments. 
Wherever then there is legal proof, where- 
cver the crime is considerable and recent, 
wherever the scandal is general thronghoiit 
the palish, it may be picsiinied that the 
parishioners will be ready to support the 
churchwardens, anyd the presentment should 
be made ; for then, in the sense, though not 
iiiftlie letter, tlie ancient practice of the 
parisliiuneis themselves presenting will be 
revived; but the putting down in pre- 
sentniout papers, as the clinrchwardens are 
novi' ill the habit of doing, tlie supposed 
offences of their neighbours, of wliieli, if 
real, neither they nor tHfi parishioners 
have due proof, and which they are not 
prepared to prosecute in the ecclesiastical 
court, is worse than useless. The word of 
(Jod however * searches deeper,’ says 
Bishop Taylor, ‘ than the laws of men; 
and many things will he liard to be proved 
by the measures of courts, which ore easy 
enough to be observed by the watclifnl 
and diligent eye and car of the guide of 
sonls and it is certain, reverend brethren, 
that in lesser iiistaoccs, our habitual per- 
severing discharge^ of the pastoral duties, 
our example still more, will often super- 
sede the occasion for what would be at- 
tended with so much difficulty, and afford 
so little probability of reform or edifica- 
tion as ecclesiastical censures for ordinary 
immoralities. 

" Under the head of tlic laity, furtlier I 
hardly need insist on what I presume to be 
sufficiently obvious, tliat over the cliurch- 
mrdens, though laymen, the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction is atlmittCd to extedd in a 
peculiar and specific sense; inasmuch as 
no jnrisdiction coiild exist vtfthont a direct 
anfhoritf over its owfl officerfc P* 45* 
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« Obedience to the distipline of the 
Church then ii neither a vague indefinite 
feeling, of iinceitaiii application, which 
may be, and is relaxed, as fiuicy or pre- 
vaiJiiig opinions may incline the individual 
who is hound to it, nor is it a servile, un- 
intelligent principle, which, where the 
beiisc and spirit of the rule have passed 
into other channels, insists on the indiscri- 
minate performance of the latter. The 
Chnrcli of England claims only a sort and 
a degree of obedience, which a liberally 
educated clergy may well bestow; im- 
poses no undue restraint uppn the liberty, 
wherewith as Christians, and as ministers 
of his Gospel, Christ himself hath made us 
free. Keusoij and authority may be ad- 
duced for what wc continue and for what 
we disuse ; for what is not contained in 
the Canons of 1603, or in the Rubric, for 
what is claimed of the clergy, for what is 
claimed of the laity; and it is by the 
* Laws Ecclesiastical,’ in this their fail 
and Aletinitc sense, namely, as grounded in- 
deed in the civil and the canon laws, but 
as comprising only such pai is of them as 
may be exercised heie consistently with the 
Goiiiiiion and the statifto law, that the arti- 
cles now delivered to you have been modi- 
fied. Not that these articles general ai^d 
parochial contain enqiiiiies upon all the 
points of our discipline, but only on those 
which are of primary iiiipoitauce, or arc 
ill most danger of being overlooked. There 
arc points in fact, respecting ourselves, to 
which enquiries of this kind can never 
reach; and the questions put respecting 
the clergy 1 consider myself as proposing 
to tliemselves in the way of remembran- 
cers, (as who amongst ns lias not need to 
be reminded ?) rather than to^the church- 
wardens in tlie way of enquiry ; although 
the canon, and usage interpretative of the 
canon, suppose tliat the enquiry is directed 
generally. 

** And now, in conclusion of this brief 
review of so extensive a subject as disci- 
pline, 1 may ask surely whether, bounded 
as it inanitestly is in its exercise among 
ourselves, and in the present day, what 
yet remains of it can excite reasonable 
distrust even in the laity ; whether to argue 
against the discipline of the Church of 
England in the degree in which it now 
•ulMists, be not to argue against its very 
existence. And in regard to our own 
views of it| Reverend Brethren, how shall 
we be prepared to counteract the attempts 
perpetnally aimed against the doctrines of 
the Church tliroiif^ the medium of its dis- 
cipline, if even to' aurtelves that discipline 
ba d|0tastefiil5. or wbat will be our coiidi« 


tioD, if while tlie sects by width we are ' 
Burroimded distingqisli tliemselves by a set- 
tled and exact iiitcriial government, such 
as is more or less essential to the welfare of 
every religious body, we, from whatever 
cause, disclaim, or in practice disregard ‘ 
it? Cautious, no doubt, tlie goveniois of 
our Church will be, not to insist on it 
in temperately as to the manner, or iucor- 
rcQtly, and therefore in the end indeten- 
sibly as to the substance. The times are 
confessedly not suited, 1 know not that 
any times are so, for the exercise of disci- 
pline in the invidious, yet not absolutely 
uaaiithorized sense in Which some would 
still appear to understand it ; but neither * 
is it a time for making the experiment 
with htnv small a poition of it the fair 
frame of oiir Ecclesiastical Polity may 
consist. As little are we at liberty to ne- 
glect the requiring and enforcing, if need 
be, on those who injustice and equity are 
bound to it, the repair of these material 
fabrics. Their ileray may prove not the 
emblem alone, but the occasion of a dimi- 
nished attachment to the Established Re- 
ligion.** P.61. 

The rcmaincler of the Charge is 
chiefly devoted to a brief exposition 
of the law upon several points that 
have been recently under discussion; 
viz. the publication and republica- 
tion of banns, the right of presiding 
in vestry, and the claim to pulpit 
cloth ; and, in conclusion, the Arch- 
deacon directs the especial notice of 
his clergy to the present state and 
exertions of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, to the 
Clergy Orphan Society, and to the 
Society for the Enlargement of 
Churches and Chapels ; and lastly, to 
the establishment of Clerical Lend- 
ing Libraries, in each of the seven 
Visitation Calls of bis Archdeaconry* 
Our limits will not permit us to 
enter into detail upon any of these 
questions ; but such of our readers 
as refer to the Charge itself will 
find them discussed by tKe Arch- 
deacon with his usual ability. 

We are not informed whether the 
Archdeacon has completed and is- 
sued the Book of Articles for Paro- 
chial Visitation to which he alludes 
in this Charge, and which he bad 
promised in his general Articles, 
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ivhich have alccad^ appeared ia our 
work.^ But we ttuiit^tliat when they 
are printed he will not confine their 
circulation to the parishes within his 
own jurisdiction. His two Chaises 
explain tW principles, and establish 
the authority of the ecclesiastical 
law; the Book of Articles, already 
distributed, contains a part of its 
application ; and we have no doubt 
inii the remainder will be perspicu- 
ously unfolded in the more extensive 


worit which has been promised.— 
Nothing can be more useful than 
parochial visitations ; ami when the 
business of them is facilitated by a 
set of systematic queries, and the 
Clergy and parochial officers are, 
by the same means, made acquainted 
with their respective duties, we may 
hope to see such visitations more 
frequent than they have hitherto 
been. 


MR. BROUGHAM’S BILL. 


We have received the following let- 
ter from the Author of ** Plain 
Thoughts upon Mr. Brougham’s 
BilU’’ The writer' does us no more 
than justice when he acquits us of 
any intentional misrepresentation of 
hia meaning. That we may not be 
guilty of a second unintentional 
error, he shall very readily be per- 
mitted to speak for himseli; but we 
must beg leave to say in our own 
vindication, that, though lie must 
ooquestionably be the best judge of 
bis own meaning, and the best in- 
terpreter of bis own expressions, we 
apiireheud that many of bis readers 
have fallen into the sane error as 
ourselves. 

lbfth»JEdUpr '4fftht Uemewtbraneer, 

Sir, 

Though an author has no right to 
claim the privilege of replying in* 
your' pages to any criticism which 
you. may hasard on his works, yet, 
as a'CtNcrespoodentj I trust, you will 
allow' ’'*A Plaiu Englishman” to 
state hjs. owo< sentimen^ and to 
rectify some unintentional niisrepve- 
sedtations which you* have giveof of 
lus>o|pidoiia(( 

Iilijpttc; lust Number, J; am de- 
saiili^-as advocating aParlianKnt*' 
aig|L<2iuat to both the Isadwg So*- 


cieties of National Education; where- 
as it was the professed object of my 
pamphlet to deprecate all Parlia- 
mentary interference either with 
Churchmen or Dissenters, in their 
respective modj^ of instructing the 
lower orders. It appeared to me, 
toTbe a subject on which legislative 
enactments were more likely to do 
harm than good ; and accordingly, I 
endeavoured to shew that the grand 
leading maxims of commercial and 
political science, were strictly appli- 
cable to the conclusions which I 
had formed. 

But deeming it probable that the 
principle of non-interference would, 
notwithstanding, be sacrificed to an 
intermeddling and officious policy-— 

I ventured to suggest, that, if this 
should be the case, it would be bet- 
ter to make a pecuniary grant to 
both these Societies; than to eh- 
deavDur'to amalgamate them, as Mr. - 
Brougham has proposed, by bring* 
ing together the most opposite and 
discordant materials. Now, surely, 
Sir, this' is a very' diffievent thing' 
from advocating' w gtfanff, either tb' 
the Natioimror tb the' British and* 
Foreigu School Sbbtety. iris quite 
in the tbelh of my ftindamental 
principle, that any gvii«t should be* 
made to either Sooiety vtef JPOf- 

liammt wHb inhtfmi ' Aen; it^ap^" 
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pears to me^xon every^accouiit, 49^ 
P€dieni that the grant should be 
made to bath, because it would 
raise a very |;reat odium against us. 
to compel Pissenters to pay for 
those Schools, to which they could 
not conscientiously seud their chil- 
dren. 

ll is my earnest hope, liowevcr, 
that no grant will be made, cither 
to Chiircbnieu or Dissenters ; con- 
vinced, us 1 am, that Public Educa- 
tion should depend on public opi- 
nion, and be upheld and supported 
by voluntary contributions. It is 
strange, indeed, that Mr. llrougham, 
who thinks he has discovered so 
many abuses amongst our ancient 
endowments, should now be desirous 
of filling the country with hosts of 
new oues. But you must not call 
me an enemy to ** Parochial Schools.*’ 


1 am their enemy only when they are 
made dependent on the ParishRates. 
Let every Parish, which can support 
a school, if you please, have its se- 
parate school-room ; (though it ap- 
pears to me, that, in many instances, 
this is needlessly multiplying ex- 
penses)— but let the welfare of the 
school be made dependant on its 
merits; and let the interest of the 
school be kept up by the voluntary 
aid of the parishioners. Tills is the 
only iiietliod of perpe^tuating a sys. 
tem of real and practical Education 
amongst the poor — of i^iich Educa- 
tion, at least, as is calculated to 
support our civil and ecclesiastical 
guveinmeut, as it appears to 

A Plain Englishman. 

Bathf March 2 , 1821 . 
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SCHOOLS AT BOMBAY. 

At the annual meeting on the 14tb 
feb. la>t| the Hoo- M. Elpbiastope, 
Goverapr of Boipbay, attended the 
public exammation, as President of 
the Institution, together with 
the ijon. Lady Colville, Lsdy Pa- 
troness, distipbuted n^dals and ce- 
war4$ of merit to the boys and girls. 
The ipeetiiig, whiph was very iiiime- 
rovs ami respectAIe> expressed 
thejipselves highly grati^ed with the 
aWpa^anep ^ proficiency of the 
chUdiiea, rf[9.Pi:4e4’ their tc^i»i-< 


niony of obligation to Mr. and Mrs* 
Cooper, who continue to give the 
Society very great satisfaction in 
every respect. To their experience 
and imlustry the school is much in- 
debted; Mrs. Cooper, in addition 
to her regular duties as matron to 
the boy’s school, has lent most va- 
luable* assistance in modelling the 
girls’ school ; and of the exertions 
and success of Mr* Cooper it wiH 
be a high testimony to say, 4hat at 
the public examination forty boys 
or more recited, to the evident gra- 
tiheation of the meeting, the whole 
of the “ Chief Truths.” 

At this meeting it was determined, 
in consequence of the proficiency 
exhibited by the boys, to form at 
the School a Hbrary of useful and 
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entertaining books, for their general 
instruction and amusement. A sub- 
scription exceeding one hundred 
pounds vras immediately made, and 
the money has since been remit* 
•ted to Messrs. Rivingtons, with an 
order for the books. 

The District Committee presented 
the library with a set of the books 
and tracts of the Society for Pro- 
moting Clirisiian Knowledge. 

A District School at Bniach, in 
Guzerat, under the siiperiiitcudaiice 
of the Rev J. Carr, Chaplain of 
Surat, has been added to the list ; 
and it is hoped that before the end 
of the year another District School 
will be formed at Pooiiah, the capi- 
tal of the late Peishaw*s territory's, 
under the superintendance of the 
Rev- T. Robinson, the Chaplain of 
Poonah. The District Schools under 
this Society are schools formed at 
out stations under the chaplains for 
the Education of Christian Chil- 
dren : they are all on the National 
System ; they arc open also to 
natives who may wish to learn Eng- 
lish, many of whom attend them, 
and make no objection to continuing 
in classes with the other boys, or to 
reading the National School tracts, 
excepting of course such ns more 
immediately expound the doctrines 
of the Christian religion. 

But the most important proceed- 
ings for the present year, regard the 
further extension of native schools. 
This work was commenced in Au- 
gust, 1818 ; and a few schools for 
the natives of the island, w'crc then 
instituted, which have answered on 
the whole as well as could be ex- 
pected: in these, however, English 
only has hitherto been taught, and 
it is evident that to accomplish any 
good and extensive effect, the na- 
tives must be taught ih their own 
languages. The great difficulty, 
and that which has hitherto deterred 
us from doing this, is the want of 
school books in those languages ; 
for it is astonishing, how little the 
natives possess- of literary works of 


any kind* The Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge have lately 
voted the District Committee here 
one hundred pounds towards pub- 
lishing some of their books and 
tracts in the native languages ; and 
the Committee felt encouragement 
to consider the question of taking 
up native schools themselves ; but 
on mature consideration, they 
thought that there wdre many ob- 
stacles to this object being success- 
fully pursued by them ; 5»nd the 
Education Society being already 
engaged in it, they comm iinica ted 
their recoiiiinendation to that So- 
ciety to lake up the education of 
natives on a more extensive scale, 
and to make it a separate branch of 
the Institution. The Managing 
Committee most readily complied 
with this recommendation, and pro- 
posed some resolutions for the pur- 
pose, which were submitted to a 
general meeting on the 10th of Au- 
gust ; and with some alterations 
were adopted. The Governor him- 
self, Mr. Elphinstone, presided at 
this meeting, and by his presence, 
his intimate knowledge of the na- 
tives, and his earnest interest for 
the promotion of the object, gave 
weight to the proceedings, and will 
inatcrially contribute to their suc- 
cess. The Presidency of Bombay 
labours under very great disadvan- 
tages. Until the last few years it 
has been an English city only, sur- 
rounded by a continent in the pos- 
session of native powers. It is 
natural, therefore, that these uatives 
being only very lately subject to the 
British, and having had compara- 
tively but little intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans, should feel at first suspi- 
cious : great caution is consequently 
necessary in all places, especially in 
those taken from the late Peishaw*s 
and Mahratta government. Again 
the hitherto small number of civil 
servants under* this Presidency has 
rendered a college less necessary ; 
their greatly increased numbers 
now seem to require such an esta- 
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blishmcnt: a college wilt naturally 
invite here natives of letters, who 
will become themselves acquainted 
with our superior" knowledge, and 
materially assist in translating and 
publishing such English works as 
we may be anxious of tiiaking known 
to them. At present, therefore, we 
must rely principally on the kind- 
ness and zeal of a few Europeans 
for our chief support in improving 
native education. 


OBITUARY. 

We omitted to register in our 
obituary of the month of May last 
(the period when the distressing 
intelligence reached this country) 
the death of Dr. Mjoiisely, lirst 
Archdeacon of Madras. His loss 
was a most severe one to the district* 
placed under his spiritual sujieria- 
tendance, and was so felt and ac- 
knowledged throughout that pre- 
sidency. Having obtained a copy 
of the inscription prepared for a 
inoniiiucut to his meinoi'y, now ex- 
ecuting by Flaxiuaii, to go out to 
India, we gladly avail ourselves of 
the means thus afforded us of re- 
pairing our delicicucy towards the 
deceased, and of making, moreover, 
so aifvantiigeous a reparation io our 
classical readers. — 


Hoc Mar mure 

Viri venerandi Jubannis Mousley 
S. T. F. 

Collegii Ballioicnsis olim Socii 
Priini Archididconi Madrasensis 
IMemoriani servandam volult 
Suaiiiciue Pietateni tradendam 
Posteris 

CcetnsC!liii<»ti.inorum Madrasensiiim. 
Is fuit oris viiUusquc habitus 
Ea seruioiiis et gestus verccundia 
Qua: Di\iiiius qiiiddam ct \er« 
('lirEtiaiiuni 
1*1 a? se fere bat. 

Eruditio varia 

111 Liieris Maciis sane magiia 
In Orient alibus siiinma. 

Ad \ itaiii uiiibralilem Natiira 
couipaiatus 

All iiogotia tanieri ncc scguis ucc 
iiihabilis. 

Jiidiciiiiii sanum eNqiUbiluiii 
perspicax 

Mens cuiistans rectiqiie leua\. 
Ecclesiic Anglicanm si qiii» alius 
Fidus alumnus. 

Cujus Jura ct Aiictoritafein 
Ea sustiiiuit comitate et priidentia 
lit apiid iiividos invidiaui uou 
coiiflarit 

Faventes acriore studio deviiixeriL 
Lethali ingra\escciite iiioibo 
Smuniis dolor ibus affect us 
Niliii se pati piofessiis esL 
Nisi quod Juvaiite Deo 
i^aluti cuiidiicerct /Etcrme. 
Aiiimaui Christo rediiidit 
Die \XXI Augusli 
Aniu) Hedeniptoris MDCi’.CXlX 
.Etatis XLVllL 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGEN(X. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Tlie rev. Samuel Butler, D.D. head- 
master of Shrewsbury school, to the arch- 
deaconry of Derby. The rev. Dr. Lau- 
rence Gardner, to tlie living of St. Philliplsy 
Remembrancer, No. 2B. 


Birimngham, and the rev. J. T. Law, son 
of the bishop of Ciicster, to tlie mastership 
of St. John's Hospital, Lichfield, all va- 
.cant by the death of the rev. Dr. Ootram ; 
patron, the bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry. 

Kk 
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Tli« rev. Garew Thomae Klers, to the 
rectory of Rishanglea, Siiftblk, vacated by 
the death of hituncley the rev. Peter Elers. 

The rev. Mr. Siasons, appointed head- 
maser ; and the rev. Rich. Thomas, to be 
iindcr-master of the free grammar school, 
at Lincoln. 

The rev. W. Jennings, of East Gars ton 
Vicarage, Berks, to the living of Baydon, 
Wilts ; patron, Sir Francis Bnrdelt, bait. 

Tlie rev. Matthew Barnett, of Market 
Kasen, to the vicarage of North Willing- 
ham, Lincolnshire ; patron, X, Jionchcrett, 
£sq. Willingham house. 

The rev. C. Miisgravc, A.M. fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, to the vicar- 
age of Wliilkirk, Yorkshire. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has ap- 
pointed the rev. J. WHiittaker, M.A. fel- 
low of St. John’s college, Cambridge, one 
of his grace's domestic chaplains. 

Rev. T. H. I>owe, M.A. virar of Grim- 
ley, to the second portion of tlie rectory of 
Holgate, Salop; patiou, the bishop of 
Woicester. 

The rev. James Gitfard presented to the 
vicarage of Cabourn, Lincolnshire ; pa- 
tion, Lord Yai borough. 

UNIVERSITY I NTELLIOENCF.. 

OilFOrd, Feb. 2k— O h Satiiiday last, 
llie Hon. Philip Henry Abbot, second son 
of Tjord Culchester, and siiirlent of Christ 
rhnrch, was elected scholar on the Vinu- 
rian foundation, vacated by the death of 
Mr. Larkins, of University college. 

Tuesday last, the following degiecs were 
conferred : 

M^stpr of Arts. — R ev. John Dela- 
field, Oiiel college. 

BACiinT.oii OF Arts. — George Heii- 
euge Walker Uencage, student of Christ 
church. 

March — Monday last, the Kc*v. Chas. 
Hyde Wollaston, M.A. of King’s col- 
lege, and the rev. Wm. Pearsc, of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, were admitted 
ad ewtdem. 

The rev. Daniel Davies, B.D. fellow of 
Jesns college, was admitted doctor in di- 
vinity; and Capel Cure, esq. of ChiUt 
church, was admitted bachelor of arts, 
grand compounder. 

On Thursday last, Francis Stonehewer 
Newbold, esq. B.A. of Brasenose college, 
was elected a fellow of that society. 

March 10. — On Saturday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were confened : 

Masters of Arts. — The Rev. Charles 
Goddard, archdeacon and prebendary of 
the cathedral church of Lincohs, and one 


of his Majesty's cliaplains in drdinary, 
Cliiist church, by decree of convocation : 
—Francis Baring, Christ church. 

B.iCHBLORs OF AiiTS. — ^I'iioinas Kem- 
nis, St. Albaii-hall; John Wm. Lockwood, 
Mayo Short, students of Christ church; 
John Hunter Hornby, student of Christ 
church ; Robert Burr Bourne, B.A. and 
Win. Cotton Kisley, B.A. fellow of New 
college, weie admitted collectors of the 
determining bachelors. 

On Thursday last, at two o'clock, in full 
convocation were unanimously voted and 
sealed, two hiiinhU* petitions to be pre- 
sented to the right hoiioiiiable the house of 
commons of tin* united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, playing that the laws 
by wliich persons professing the Kumati 
Caibohe leligon are preeluded from sitting 
in parliament, and holding certain civil 
and military offices, may not be repealed. 

March 17. — On Saturday last, in full 
convocation, an uiianinious vote was pass- 
ed, for insci ting the name of Ins late Ma- 
jesty, King George the Tliirtl, of blessed 
nieiiioiy, in the list of l)cnefai.toib of this 
university. 

On I'hnrsday'last, the rev. ('has. Lloyd, 
B.D. sindnit of Christ church, preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and one of the domestic 
chaplains to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Caiitcrhuiy, was admitted doctoi in di- 
vinity. 

On Wednesday, Mr. C.W.W. Gylon, ot 
.fcsiis college, was elected scholar ol that 
society. 

At a nirctiiig of the inhabitants of Pid- 
fiingtoii, ill this cuiirily, the icv. Mr. Cleo- 
bury, of Pembroke college, in tins uni- 
versity, was elected perpetual ciiiatc of 
t}iat place. 

March — Thursday last, Mr. James 
Holcombe, of Jesus college, was cbcled 
fellow of that society. 

Tuesday last the following degrees were 
conferred : 

MABThus i)F Arts.-' Rev. John R’aUis. 
Exeter cullegn , rev. James Canic, Oriel 
college. 

HACIIET.OK OF Aris. — W illiam Clarke, 
Magdalen hall. 

Cambridge, Feb. ^’2, — Wm. Broagh- 
am, esq. B.A. of Jesus college, has been 
elected fellow of that society. 

March 2. — The following gentlemen 
were on W’ednesday, admitted to the un- 
dermentioned degrees : 

Doctor in Physic. — J. Elliotsoii, of 
Jesus college. 

Bachelors in Divinity. — Rev.W, 
Kell, of St. John’s college. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.— W.C. Cur- 
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ties, of Trinity hall, and W. Arccdeckue, 
of St. John's college. 

Masters of \RTS.'--The rev. C. Wol- 
ston, of .St. John's college, and the rev. J. 
Roby, of Immanuel college. 

The rev. J. Lodge, M. \. fellow of •Vt.ig- 
dalcD college, was on Wednesday last, 
elected a foundation fellow of that society. 

At an oidinatioii, lioldcn by the Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, in the chapel of Chiist's 
college, on Sunday last, the following 
gentlemen v/cre ordained Deacons : — 
Charles George Ruddock Festing, Kdward 
Cowell Brice, B.A. Kdward CiiitisKeinp, 
M.A. of St. Jolin's college, Caitibridgc ; 
Joseph liaythorne, B. \. St. Mary hall, 
Oxford; Win. Samuel Parr Wilder, B.A. 
Caius college, Cambridge; Joseph Mark* 
ham Pany, B.A. with letters deinissoiy 
fiom the Bishop of Hereford. 

hlarcli Thiee new Ciaveii scholat- 
ships, of jOf. a year iuvjiig been lately in- 
stituted, pill Pliant to a decree of the iligh 
Court of CliaiuTiy, fiom the e^tates lie- 
qiieathed hy Lord Craven, for the rowaiii 
of clasbical Icaiiiiiig m the university, sub- 
ject to the same regulijtions as the two 
former Ciaven sciiolai ships ; these piizos 
have been eon tested in an examination by 
twenty-five raiididates: they wcio ad|udg- 
cd on Tuesday to G.'orgo Long, 'l'lioin.is 
Babifigton M.icanlav, and Henry Malden, 
all students of Tnuity eolhge, whose 
names arc mentioned in tlu'ir alphabetic il 
order, it boiii't the opinian of tlie exiinb 
ners that their e.iciits were eipial. Ti was 
declared, at tiic same tune, that the inoiits 
of Mr. Win. Htiiry Marriott, x)f Trinity 
college, weic vtry nearly equal to tlnise of 
the siiccrssfal candidates. 

John Husband, esq. B.A. of Ma<\dalen 
college, was elected last week a fellow of 
that’ society. 

Mr. Robert Samuel Battisronibc and Mr. 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, of King's college, 
were on Wednesday last admitted fellows 
of that Society. 

On the Maine day, the following gentle* 
men were admitted Bachelors of Arts: 
Salisbury Dunn and John Willis, of St. 
John’s college ; Nathaniel Thomas Royse, 
of Corpus Cliristi college; John Cress- 
well, of Oathciiiie hall ; and Thomas Stan- 
ley, of Magdalen college. 

Lord Vernon has appointed the rev. C. 
Musgrove, fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, one of his lordship's domestic 
chaplains. 

March 16. — At a congregation of this 
university, on Monday last, petitions were 
voted to both houses of parliament against- 
the Roman Catholic bill* 
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At a congregation on Monday last, the 
following gentlemen were admitted : 

Bachelors op Arts. — John Henty 
M. Liixmoore, of St. John's college ; John 
Smith, of St. John's college, and John 
CresswrII, of Catharine hall. 

On Wednesday last the following gen- 
tlemen were .idmittcd to degrce«> : 

M\steks of Arts. — T he hon. Leland 
Noel, of Trinity college ; John Hamilton, 
esq. of St. John's college ; and Charles 
Manneis Rich Noiiiian, esq. of St. John's 
college. 

Bvchklor of Arts.— ‘H enry Trael, of 
Trinity college. 

Bedfoiidsiiirr. — M arried, at Henlow, 
tlie rev. W. S. I'halk, of Barton, in this 
county, to Kliza, youngest daughter of the 
rev. Thomas Gregory, vicar of Hen* 
low. 

CU Miiritr \No. — Died, at his father's 
resi(i«iu'e, at fllveiton, the rev. Christo*' 
plier Thcxtoii, curate of Walton on the 
Hill, near lavcrpool, aged 27. 

DLViiNsniiiK...-Died, at Lxeter, the 
rev. dial lea B. Daniel, M..\. fellow of 
King's college, Cambridge. 

Ki:nt. — D ied, at Bromley, in llie ti4th 
year of his age, the rev. William Girdle- 
stone, lector of Kelling cum Saiihouse. 

LfNroLNSHiRi:. — Died, at Tetfonf, 
near Hoineastle, in the 6.Stli year of Ins 
age, the rev. John Dyinoko, rector of 
Brink hill, Lincolnshire, second son of the 
late Hon. John Dyiiioke, of that place. 

Norfolk. — D ied, at MieJton parson- 
age, in this county, the rev. Charles Saw- 
yer Parris. 

Diul, in the 64th year of his age, the 
rev. K. Katon Browne, of F.lsing Hall, in 
tins ruunty, 

OxFOROSHiRb. — Died, the rev. .T. C. 
Townsend, rector of Alkcrton, iii this 
county. 

SoMERSETsiriRF.. — Tlio icv. Mr. J. M. 
Rugeis, of Beikley, has given 2001. to- 
wards the fund for building the new 
church at Frome ; 8001. towards the en- 
dowment of it, and 1501. more to enable 
the committee to obtain a farther grant 
from the governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. 

Died, at Weaconibe House, the rev. 
L. H. Liixton, B.A. prebendary of Weils, 
minister of Taunton St. James, and of 
Ash Priors in this county, and vicar of 
Holcombe Burnell, Devon, and for many 
years an active magistrate in this county. 

Surrey. — Married, at Beddinglon/the 
rev. G. R. Mountain, vicar of North Kel- 
sey, Norfolk, and third son of the lord 
bishop of Quebec^ to Ctttbarintj youngest 
K k 2 
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daughter of the late T. Henchliff, esq. of 
Mitcham. 

WABWiqiBlilRB* — The interment of 
the remains of the late Dr. Ontram, at 
Birmingham, was attended by the cleigy 
and magistrates of the town, by a nij> 
morons body uf the most re.spertalsle of 
the inhabitants, nnd by the niiiiisier.s and 
priucipal luembcr^ of almost every de- 
scription of 1 elisions cotiiinnmoii in the 
place. 

Information having U;o!> rcaehoil the 
niagist rates of a design to break into and 
rob the parish chin eh ot Sheiistonc, near 
IwicliBcld, dining the night, two nelive 
oflicei'h concealed thrniselves there, when 
about twelve o'clock the depredators hav- 
ing opened the dnois, pioeeeiied to ic- 
move the books from the pulpit and lead- 
ing desk, blit whilst rctinniiig with their 
booty two of tliaiii weie seized by the of- 
ficers, and the thiid C'capeil. 

YollKsiiiiiE.— Died, at Ins bouse, in 
Halifax, the lev. mi* Tlioinus Holton, b.itt. 
lector «if Baiisworlb, near Pontefract, ami 
formerly of Hoiiiidcll Hall, in this county, 
and of Chaddertoii, Ijuiicdshire. 

In, and near London. 

Died, in the poor liou.se, of St. Giles's 
ill the Fields, the rev. Mr. Platoll, for- 
merly of Trinity college, Cambridge, ba- 
chelor of civil law, and late curate of 
l.iyes, ill Hampshire. Being without any 
engagement during the last three yenis, 
he Slink into the most abject distress. His 
death was ultimately occasioned by a 


wound in the foot which had been too 
long neglected. 

WALES. 

Died, at Llandaff, in his 801 h year, the 
rev. W. Davies, vicar of Ll.iiiartli, Mon- 
nionthsliire, and upwards of forty years 
one of tlip vicars ciioral of Llandaff cathe- 
diul. 

Die 1, at Beaunuris the rev. Hugh 
Davies, B. \. F.L.S. in the 8s;d year of liis 
age, author of Welsh Botanology, &c. 

At Barmoutii, ageil .‘12, the rev. T. Ed- 
wards, curate of Lianaber, Meriouctlishire, 
and Llangaffo, Anglesey. 

Died, the rev. John Oinbb, of Pres- 
teigne, Radnorshire. 

(Mmich Pnioii Society, in the diocese of 
St. Davids, — The following pre- 

mium” arc proposed for the .society’s pi ize 
subjectR of this year. 

i. A prciiMim of 501. (by benefaction) 
for Ibc best r.ssay on the Scripture doc- 
trines of Adiilti'iy and Divorce; and on 
the triininal eliaraeter and punishment of 
adultery by the ancient laws of England 
and other roniitijes. 

V. A premium of 251. for the best essay 
a*i the liifinencc of a Moral Life on our 
Judgment in Matters of Faith. ** If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctiinc whether it be of God.’* John viu 
17.” 

The essays arc to be sent directed to 
the rev. William Morgan, vicarage, Aberg- 
willy, near Cxirinaitlien, on or before the 
last day of July next, with the names of 
the writers, in a sealed paper, inscribed 
with the motto of the essay. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The Fomale Character. A Sermon, 
preached in the Parish Church of St. 
James, Westminster, on the 18tli of Fo> 
brnaty, 1811, being Septiiagesima Sunday, 
in behalf of the Biiilingtnn Female Charity 
Scliool. By Rieiisird Mant, D.D. Bishop 
ot Kdlpkjc ,*nd Kilfetioid. 8vo. is. ()d. 

A ScTTiton, preuc'bed tit the Cou«eciA' 
tion of tl'e Ricbt Rev. Thomas, Lord 
Bishop of Limeiick, in the Chapel oT Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 8, 1820, By Charles R. Elriogtoo; 


D.D. M.R. I.A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 8vo. 28. 

A Vindication of the Questions pro- 
posed by the Bishop of Peterborough to 
Candidates for Holy Orders, within his 
Diocese, from the Objections contained 
ill Vfiiious Pamphlets, more particiilaily in 
one intituled “ Episcopal Innovation ; or, 
the Te*t of Modern Orthodoxy,” &c. 
With an Appendix, containing bis Lord-^ 
ship’s Questions. By the Rev. William 
JephsoD, A,M. Qvo. 
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An Jnqiiirj into the Doctrine* of Ne« 
cessity and Predestination. By Edward 
Ckipleaton, D.D, Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Prebendary of Rochester, 
tifo. 76. 6d. 

The Life of William Sancrofl, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, compiled principally 
from Original and scarce Documents. 
With an Appendix, containing Fur Prie- 
destinatiis, Modem Policies, and three 
Sermons. Also a Life of the learned 


Henry Wharton, and two Letters of Dr. 
Sanderson. By George D'Oyly, D.D. 
F.R.S. Domestic Qiaplain to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Rector of Lam- 
beth, and of Siindiidge in Kent. S vols. 
8vo. ll. 4s. 

The Signs and the Duties of the Times. 
A Letter fi om a Country Clergyman to his 
Parishioners. 8vo, 3%. 

Letters of Philopatris on Mr. Fliiuketi's 
Bill. 8vo. Is. 


F-ITKRARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WOAK.S IN niE PKHSS. 

Speedily will hi* published, lectures on 
the Events of the Week of the Passion of 
our Blessed Lord and Saviour. By the 
Right Rev. Daniel Safiilford, D.D. one 
of the Bishops uf the Scotch Episcopal 
Church. 

A General View of the Doctrine of Re- 
geneiation. By the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Chichester. 

A new Edition of the first Volume of 
Sermons. By the Kov. Archdeacon Daii- 
beiiy. with Notes. 

A Third Volume of Sermons. By the 
Rev. Dr. Wilhdiii Baiiow, Prebendary of 
Southwell. 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdiii will pubbsh, next 
Month, ill Threi* Volumes, Royal Octavo, 


a Bihhogrnphical, Aiitiqiiaiian, and Pic- 
tuicsque Tour in Fiance and Germany. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas Boys, 
A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Coi relative Claims and Duties : or, an 
Essay on the Necessity of a Church Esta- 
blishment in a Christian Country. By the 
Rev, S. C. Wilks. 

PREPARING FOR PUDLICATION. 

Tlie Rev, Richard Grier, A.M. Author 
of the Answer to Wtud's Errata of the 
Protestant Bible, has in a forward State a 
Reply to the Rev. Dr. Milner’s End of 
Religions Conti oversy. 

A Sci ics of Views of the Ancient Castles 
of England, engraved by Woolnotli, from 
Drawings by Arnold, Blore, Fielding, and 
other Artists; the accompanying la;tter- 
press by Fi. W. Biayley, Jnn. 


P O I. I T I C A L RETROSPECT, 


The ParKamentary proceedings of 
tlie past month are calculated to 
t'xcitc general and serious anxiety. 
In the House of Commons almost 
every national question of import- 
ance has been discussed ; and more 
than one decision has been very 
different from what was expected. 
The Bill for disfranchising the* 


Borough of Grampound, and trans- 
ferring the right of election to 
Leeds, has been sent to the House 
of Lords in an amended shape, and 
seems calculated not only to obtain 
their approbation, but to satisfy all 
real and reasonable reformers, and 
to prove that the Constitution al- 
ready possesse;^ a safe and sufficient 
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reined]^ for local disorders, and Joes 
not stand in any need of radical 
change. The army, as compared 
with that of last year, is diminished 
by about ten thousand men ; and 
vigorous eflurts were made h> a 
large party in the House of Com- 
moiis to procure a still further re- 
duction. The proposal was for the 
present rejected, cliiefly ou account 
of the large amount of tlie forces 
required to garrison British colonies 
in differeiil parts of the world. 
But it is imagined that the efforts 
of the minority will be so far sue- 
cessfid, as to occasion a diminished 
estimate for the succeeding year; 
and it is probable that bv a more 
economical system of governins: the 
colonies, they may be enabled to 
contribute to their own defence in 
a much larger proportion than they 
do at present. 

The internal slate and prospects 
of the country have also been re. 
peatedly discussed : the petitions 
complaining of agricultural distress 
have been referred to a committee ; 
and it has been determined to bring 
in a bill for repealing the additional 
duties upon malt. The two mea- 
sures do not strike iis as remark, 
able for their consistency. — The 
committee, after mature delibera- 
tion, may very jiossibly resolve 
that there are other taxes of which 
the repeal would afford a greater 
relief to agriculture; and at all 
events, while the whole sul)ject is 
under investigation, we cannot com- 
prehend the propriety of dealing 
with one portion of it separately. 
The fanners imagine that the price 
of barley will rise when the addi- 
tional tax upon malt is repealed : 
and they are likewise themselves 
great consumers of that article. 
But it will require some ingenuity 
to shew, that this particular tax is 
more burthensome to agriculture, 
than many others that might be 
mentioned; and it will be still more 
difficult to prove, that while the in- 
come and expenditure of the state 


are so nearly balanced, taxes to the 
amount of two millions can be safely 
repealed. To remove a general 
burden from the whole mass of our 
population, with the view of ]>lacing 
it exclusively on the shoulders of 
the fuiid-liolder, appear^ to he the 
favourite system of a lew leading 
country geiitleincu ; but it is justly 
reprobuted by the major.) ty on both 
sides of the house, ami we sec no 
room to apprehend that it will he 
carried into effect. 

Another subject of great interest 
is the plan submitted by IVfr. llunie 
for a more economical collection of 
the public revenue ; and this ques- 
tion is also entrusted to the care of 
a conmiiltf'c. It is not probable 
that the reduction under tliis head 
can be ver^ considerable, but it is 
admitted by luiiiislers themselves 
that some reductiim is practicable, 
and the nation may reasonably ex- 
pect that it should be eHected with- 
out ilclay. 

While wc differ most fleridedly 
from those who represent the whole 
Inidy of public olficeis as overpaid, 
we are still ready to believe that 
many salaries may be curtailed ; 
and that continual improvements 
and simpliticatums may be made in 
a business so extensive as the col- 
lection of fifty millions of money. 
It is said tliat goveriimeiit art* served 
at a cheaper rate than that at which 
private individuals can manage their 
property. But this results as a 
matter of course from the largeness 
of their dealings, and docs not afford 
the shadow of an argument against 
the propriety and policy of further 
reduction. 

But the great measure not of this 
month merely, but of the session, 
and perhaps of the age, is Catholic 
Emancipation. The general ques- 
tion is too extensive to be entered 
upon here, and it has been too often 
discussed and is too well understood 
for us to feel any regret upon that 
score. But we shall venture to 
hazard a few remarks upon the pe- 
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culiarities of the present plan. In 
the first place then we feel convinced 
that a large portion of our country- 
men have been taken by surprise. 
The question had' been agitated so 
often without making any material 
progress that it was supposed that 
a certain round of eloquent speeches 
would be all that the present intro- 
duction of it would ]iroduce ; and 
to this cause may certainly be attri- 
buted much of the apparent apathy 
of the country. In the second 
place, after it bad been decided by 
a very small inajoiity to bring in the 
bills, neither the House of Commons 
nor the country have been allowed 
siiAicient time for considering them. 
And though the sentiments of the 
English Catholics may be taken on 
the whole as favourable, it seems 
more and more probable, that when 
ilie subject has been fully considered 
in Ireland, the P(q)ish Bishops and 
clergy, if not the laity also, will dis- 
a[)pro\c of the n'stnetions which it 
is ill tended to impose upon tiiein. 
A contrary opinion was warmly 
maintained by IMr. Plunkett ; and 
liis character stands so high that no 
one can question his sincerity. But 
the haste with w'UicIi the bill has 
been pressed on seems to argue that 
there are some misgivings in his 
mind, and if it shall turn out at last, 
that he has been allogether d<'ceiv’- 
ed, and that Mr. Hutchinson, the 
member for Cork, has been duly au- 
thorized to declare that the great 
body of the Irish Catholic clergy 
arc hostile to the measure, will it 
not follow that the SL'iitinients of 
these persons are imperfectly under- 
stood by their ablest and most suc- 
cessful advocates ; and that the Eng- 
lish public has no good evidence 
before it respecting the real princi- 
ples and objects of the Irish priests ? 
If Mr. Plunkett and his coadjutors 
arc mistaken on so plain a question, 
a question into which it was their 
duty to inquire, and on which there 
was no motive for concealment, will 
they venture to claim an infallible * 


judgment respecting the secret 
.wishes and aims which it is natural 
to withdraw from their observation ? 

Lastly, is this important measurCf 
which may now be considered as 
carried in the House of Commons, 
to pass through the House of Lords, 
and receive the royal assent ? It is 
asserted very confidently that such 
will be and ought to be the case, 
because the inclinations of the na- 
tion have been declared by the deci- 
sion of the House of Commons. 
Now supposing that the inclinatioiis 
of the nation, deliberately formed, 
and decidedly expressed, will sooner 
or later be indulged, we are not pre- 
pared to admit that such a case at 
present exists, in a very full house 
the second reading of the bill was 
supported by 2o4 members, and op- 
posed by 243. The siq>porlers con- 
sisted of men of the most opposite 
political sentiinenls, who agree upon 
no subject but that of Catholic 
l^inancipution. At their iiead are 
the leaders both of the ministry and 
of the opposition ; and they are as- 
sisted by every iiiembcr who has any 
established reputation as an orator, 
with the single exception of Mr. Peel. 
Under tliese cireuiubtanees, out of 
no less than 197 members, there is 
a bare majority of eleven. Instead 
of proving that the country calls for 
Catholic Emancipation, we should 
say that these facts prove directly 
the reverse. The. o]>positiou, w'ith 
a very few exceptions, have been 
pledged for years to the support of 
the bill — the ministry as a body are 
understood to be neutral, but their 
leaders in the House of Commons 
are its zealous advocates ; what is 
called the popular voice is upon the 
same side, and yet there is the 
greatest difiiculty in obtaining a 
much smaller majority than that 
upon which any important alteration 
was ever made before. If the num- 
bers were so nearly balanced upon 
a tax or a treaty, we should be told 
from all quarters that the measure 
must be abandoned as the sense of 
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the Houle of Commons was not 
sufficiently fiiirourable to it. And a 
law which is to make greater alter- 
ations than hare been introduced 
since the Revolution, and which in 
the opinion of many men, will lay 
the Church at the very feet of its 
adversaries, ought not to lie sanc- 
tioned in the House of Lords as a 
matter of course, because under 
many favourable circumstances, it 
has Obtsiined a trifling majority. 
For our own parts, wc do not be- 
lieve that such arguments will have 
any weight in the august assembly 
to which it is understood they will 
be addressed, and we have very 
IHtle doubt that the lords will still 
interfere to prevent the intended 
change in the constitution of their 
countiy. 

Foreign aflTairs continue nearly in 
the same relative state in which 
they appeared a month ago. Any 
success which may have attended 
the Austrian arms, is more than 
counterbalanced by the revolution 
hi Piedmont, which has all the 
symptoms of a contagious affection, 
and will probably extend through- 
out the whole of Italy. In this 
country all parties are united in 
condemning the Allies; and the 
only difference of opinion that ex- 
ists, is ou the probability of their 
success. To those who are unac- 


quainted with the disposition of the 
Neapolitan leaders, it must be dif- 
ficult in the extreme to form a cor- 
rect judgment upon the subject. 
And the persons who profess to 
know and value the Carbonari, are 
precisely of that class which is least 
esteemed at home, and whose in- 
timacy and approbation can neither 
give credit nor strength to the 
Neapolitan cause. We trust, how- 
ever, that the recent declarations of 
Ministers will be received and un- 
derstood at Naples ; and will con- 
vince its inhabitants that the part 
of this nation, on which they may 
rely witli most confidence, is not 
the discontented and factious mino- 
rity, but the loyal, and contented, 
and impartial public. The justice 
of this feeling will be proved by the 
result of Lord Ellenburough’s mo- 
tion for an address to the King, n*- 
questing bis Migesty to oiler his 
mediation between Austria and Na- 
ples. The proposal was rejected ; 
because it was manifestly inconsist- 
ent with the determination to inter- 
fere neither on one side nor the 
other; but the rejection was ac- 
companied with such admissions, 
and statements as cannot fail In ac- 
quit England of any participation iu 
the crusade against Italian free- 
dom. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


^APOS, W****r, ]W, G. Clerieus, and A JUneJteed CUrgpman, 

have been received, and are under consideration. 

/Auoa shall appear. 

£, S. did not anive in time for the present Number. 
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ON ENMITY TO GOD “ BY 
NATURE.” 

It is a frequent practice with those 
who labour to establish that most 
unfounded and unauthoriscrl persua- 
sion* that mankind “ by nature are 
inimical to God*” hate goodness,” 
and have ** no spark of righteous- 
ness” in them ; it is, I say, a fre- 
quent practice among such, to at- 
tribute this disposition by nature, as 
they express themselves, to that na- 
ture which our Creator gives us*. 
Hence we meet with very strong 
declarations on this head, backed 
also and supposed to be supported 
by certain authorities in our Ho- 
milies. 

That there are expressions to be 
met with of this kind in them, is very 
certain : for which the best apology, 
as being the truth, is, an avowed 
excess of statement, if applied to 
that sense of the word nature; mean- 
ing such as we receive from our 
Creator; but which, if applied to 
that secondary superinduced nature 
which is brought on us by ourselves, 
are, perhaps, sufficiently defensible 
as general declarations and descrip* 
tions of mankind. 

But that the nature here spoken 
of as being ** opposite to God’s 
will,” hating righteousness,” even 
in the most perfect form of it, is not 
of God's creating, seems to be so 
clear, if some established prejudices 
could be got rid of in contemplat. 
ing the subject, that no doubt can 
possibly be entertained concerning 
Jt. 

^ Remembrancer, No. 29. 


By rightebusness understanding 
religion, and by religion Christi- 
anity, the whole system of that, 
rightly contemplated, is a proof of 
this ; and is itself proved to be the 
work of the same Creator, by the 
remarkable correspondence, and the 
exact resemblance, which subsist 
between them; shewing that it is 
impossible for human nature, as 
God makes it, not to esteem and be 
attached to God, his word, and 
work of righteousness; — so far from 
being ** naturally adverse and inimi- 
cal” to them. 

To do full justice to the proof 
this would admit of a minute com- 
parison between every particular in 
man, and every point of Christianity 
in connection with him ; so as to 
mark out the coincidence which sub- 
sists between them, and the interest 
which our nature has in the truth of 
Christianity, that is, the interest it 
has that Christianity should be true, 
and, as such, is, and must be, pri- 
marily the object of our choice and 
approbation, our love and gratitude, 
which in most certain truth it is; 
for Christianity is that which fa- 
vours, and adorns, ^d completes 
our nature : so far ffom its being 
that against which any hostility can 
originally exist. Bad men, indeed, 
may be naturally inimical to it, and 
are so ; but in them the nature that 
acts and is apparent in its hostility 
is not that nature which their Crea- 
tor gives them. But to mankind at 
large religion is the very thing which 
they are made for ; that which per- 
fects them ; that, without which, as 
LI 
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meot we are incoBiplete, unaided, 
un'defendcd, deatitutei unprovided 
with every thing that ought to be 
wished for ; but with which, we are 
made sufficient, whole/ and perfect, 
for all the purposes of our existence. 
So that, if human nature be but true 
to its own principles, that is, to it- 
self, it is impossible but that our 
adherence, love, and favour must 
ever attend it. 

Let us consider any circumstances 
in man, and see what one there is 
which binds not our affections to 
the good contained in it ; so far 
from implying any natural aliena- 
tion in all mankind from goodness. 
Are we in prosperity ? religion 
teaches us how to sanctify God’s 
blessings to us ; therefore we must 
naturally be inclined to favour God’s 
word and will, thus set before us. 
Are we in adversity 1 the same 
teaches us how to make even mis- 
fortune and sorrow beneficial to us, 
bjy resignation and dutiful submis- 
sion ; Aerefore we find our advan- 
tage in it,' and cannot but naturally 
conceive an attachment to it. Feel 
we the powers and impulses of hope 
within 08 , as a common passion? 
what so noble objects for our hopes 
as the sure promises of religion? 
Are the influences of fear universal 
in us? what use so salutary is to be 
made of these as those contempla- 
tions offer which are pointed out to 
us in the Gospel? So that both our 
hopes and fears have in that the 
properest materials for their exer- 
cise and employment. Possess we 
understandings naturally adapted to 
the pursuit of truth here and here- 
after, beyond the limits of our pre- 
sent imagination ; minds infinitely 
capacious; spirits capable of un. 
bduttded acquisition t. Christianity 
teaches us what objects' there are, 
both q£ creation and revelation, 
snited to our present apprehension, 
as weH as adapted to our future 
higher and cn^eti infinite means of 
knowledge. Does the whole of our 
present being, both by body and 
spirit, indicate '"the design of our 

U 


greater perfectness in another state? 
Christianity makes known to ns that 
state, and teaches us when and 
where that completion of our nature 
may be looked for. And is happi- 
ness the never varying aim of hu- 
man expectation ? we see in that 
the purest and most exalted means 
of it, together with an eternity of 
its duration. Lastly, are we, as 
men, that is, by the ykry terms of 
that nature which God gives iis, 
since Adam’s fall, are we, 1 say, 
** prone to sin,” propeiise to eiTor, 
and, beyond this, from ourselves, 
frequent sinners, even uiih all our 
care and assiduity to avoid great 
crimes. • See we not thus, also, how 
exactly, yet how mercifully, God’s 
goodness meets us even here ; how 
benevolently the terms of Christi- 
anity adapt themselves to this worst 
part of our human character, by 
obviating the bad eflccts of sin in 
those cases where onr oA^iices have 
been repented of and forsaken, 
those cases which mercy can admit 
as proper instances for its supply 
and efficacy ? 

Is it possible, then, to contem- 
plate these things and not to be ve- 
hemently convinced of the interest 
which human nature has herein ; 
the grounds, reasons, motives, it 
must feel for wishing Christianity 
and God to be what we are assured 
they are ? Can it be that the nature, 
given us by our Maker, can be 
indifferent to the blessings, benefits, 
and truths held out to us by reli- 
gion ? Is it conceivable, that by the 
very terms and conditions of our 
make and frame, mankind can be 
esteemed, under these circumstan- 
ces, to be indifferent to so much 
good? to hate the source of so 
much advantage i to be at ** enmity 
with God” natiimlly ? It is a case 
which, if rightly understood, it is 
impossible even to suppose : to ima- 
gine it would be to suppose good 
and 6vil utterly confoundctl in the 
minds of all mankind, and the entire 
aim and approbation of reasonable 
beings to be estranged fiom all that 
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univenal consent'^ and human feel- 
ings have hitherto declared concern- 
ing them. 

If it be said, that before any dis- 
positkm can be argued from, as 
concerning God and righteousness, 
men must have the means of appre- 
hending ufhat these are; and that 
heathens and very uneducated per- 
sons know nothing of religion ; and 
that young children shew, generally, 
an aversion from what is right ; the 
reply is obvious : that, in the first 
place, these 'are not so clear and 
certain facts as to be necessarily 
admitted: because, it is probable 
that no nation has ever yet been 
met with in which it can be shewn 
that some sense of a Deity, and of 
religion, and of duty, however im- 
perfect, has not been discovered ; 
proving thcYeby that the human 
mind is naturally carried out towards 
religion, 2dly. The real nature of 
mankind is not to be* judged of by 
the very exceptions which accident^.! 
causes may have given rise to, such 
as ignorance insuperable, and the 
want of means for a better conduct. 
Nor, again, do the very early pro- 
pensities of children prove any de- 
cided hostility to what is right ; be. 
cause it is an undoubted fact that 
the very same children who betray 
perverseness and evil disposition in 
some respects, in others shew the 
very opposite to these, much be- 
nignity, generosity, nobleness of 
mind, and amiable inclination : so 
that nothing can from hence be ar- 
gued but inconsistency in very 
young, that is, very unsteady be- 
ings. But the great arguments in 
proof that human nature is not ad- 
verse to true religion, till true reli- 
gion becomes adverse to that, that 
is, till bad examples, bad sugges- 
tions, bad habits of our own acquir- 
ing, propensities unduly gratified, 
produce an indisposition to religion, 
are clear and undeniable. Then, 
indeed, comes all that evil which 
actually does disgrace and vilify our 
nature, and which is declared con*!* 
ceroing men in strong and full geue- 


nd^expressioDs in the Scri)itu2e« but 
which is falsely attributed tO'' the 
nature which God gives them. Were 
it otherwise, that is, were sin uatu- 
ral, in the proper sense, it would 
not be sin at all, that is, not the 
subject of penal sentence, account- 
ability, guilt, and crime. 

It is inconceivable how much of 
error frequently arises from not at- 
tending to the distinctions between 
popular language and real truth. 
For common occasions it may suf- 
fice to speak of** nature,” and ** na- 
turally,'’ loosely, and genersdly, 
when, in fact, only a subordinate 
nature or habitual usage is intended ; 
but to build sacred and important 
theories on popular expressions is 
always hazardous, yet by many is 
actually done. 

The real state of ** nature” can 
be only that by which we are what 
we are by God’s appointment, ao- 
cordiiig to the powers, and facuU 
ties, and dimensions of our human 
character ; in which it is impossible 
that ** seeds of evil” can be im- 
planted by God, who being essen* 
tial goodness has not them to sow 
in us, and cannot implant what is 
contrary to his own attributes, that 
is, to himself. Even the power and 
freedom we have to ofiend, and any 
propensity to do so, is no where 
spoken of as incapable of our coun- 
teraction, aided by God’s grace, 
who has promised to support us 
against temptations ; (1 Cor. x. 13.) 
and facts shew that there is much, 
very much, real and intentional 
good, which therefore is good, in 
the world, that is, among humm 
beings; full enough to rescue him 
from the charge of unrighteous or 
hard dealing, to vindicate the cha- 
racter of man from the charge of 
being evil totally, and continually, 
and by his real nature, and to leave 
him finally accountable only for his 
own personal sins, wilful and unre- 
pentM of. 

N.R. 

April 1821.' 
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ON THE NATURAL CORRUP. 
TION OP MAN. 

To ike EiiM 0/ the Remembraneer. 

Sir, 

A LATE excellent Bishop of our 
Church has justly remarked, that 
** we must know in what state man 
was originally placed, what were 
the duties resulting frt)in that state, 
and what the powers whereby he 
was enabled to perform them. We 
must learn whether he be now in the 
same state, or whether an alteration 
in his state may not have subjected 
him to new wants and new obliga- 
tions. Upon a knowledge of these 
particulars every system of religion 
and morality must be constructed 
which is designed for the use of 
men. A system in which the con- 
sideration of these has no place, is 
like a course of diet prescribed by 
a physician unacquainted with his 
patient’s constitution and with the 
nature of the disease under which 
he has the misfortune to labour.” 
It must, therefore, ever be an in- 
teresting inquiiy, what is man by 
nature and independent of grace ?*’ 

In your last Number your cor- 
respondent N. R. has observed, 
that it has been sometimes asked, 
** what benefit is obtained by attri- 
buting to human nature those de- 
grading properties which are fre- 
quently ascribed to it To which 
he replies, ** none.’* If it can be 
ascertained that no advantage of 
any kind will be derived from it, 
and that no good end can be an- 
swered by it, a great prejudice must 
be the .consequence agaiust the 
doctrine itself. But such an opi- 
nion ought not to be entertained 
too hastily, or to be expressed 
without just reason. 1 cannot but 
think that the proper method would 
have been to have searched the 
Scripiures, whether man be by na- 
ture totally corrupt, and not to have 
decided gainst the truth of the 
doctrine by an hasty reference to 
the apparent advantages or disad- 
vantages of it. Cannot God reveal 


a tnitb without commuoicathig to 
us the knowledge of all its eon- 
sequences? May not many useful 
ends of a doctrine be overlooked, 
many improvements of it neglected, 
and disadvantages of it be exagge- 
rated, and the doctrine itself, ne- 
vertheless, be perfectly true 1 What 
is more common than to neglect or 
abuse the Scriptures? are they, 
therefore, untrue ? * 

1 confess, a decided persuasion 
that man owes every thing to Christ, 
in opposition to any power of ex- 
tricating himself from the ruins of 
the Fall, is one of iny ruling reli- 
gious principles. And except this 
opinion universally prevail, in my 
judgment, our blessed Saviour is 
denied the honour and the praise 
w^hich is his rightful due : and this 
consideration alone appears to me 
snflScient to make it ^e bounden 
duty of all those whom he has ran- 
somed to avow the total corruplioii 
of man. No duties can be more 
important or more pleasing to a 
feeling mind than those which result 
from the amazing undertakings of 
our Saviour in our behalf, the duties 
of gratitude and love. And one 
measure of our obligations to our 
Redeemer is the degree of our own 
helplessness. The less we could 
have done for ourselves the more 
are we beholden to him who has 
undertaken our cause, and ** by 
whose stripes we are healed.” ' If, 
also, man has strength in himself, 
it is not probable that an assistance 
which is not required should be pro- 
vided for him. In this case, then, 
let him exert himself, and not weary 
heaven with his importunities and 
supplications for unnecessary help. 
But if he be, indeed, by nature 
** without strength,” let him not 
lean upon any broken reed of his 
own imaginary powers, or deny to 
his Saviour the honour of his re- 
covery. If, as your worthy corres- 
pondent observes, the doctrine of 
total corruption has been abused, 
let that abuse be the object of anr- 
madversion : let a right explanation 
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of the doctrine^ and of the Ic^dmate 
cbnaequences which flow from it, 
beetrenuoualy maintained ; but» be- 
cause of a mischievous use of it, 
which is erroneous, let not the doc< 
trine itself be denied. I fake the 
liberty of saying, that nothing ap- 
pears to me to have contributed 
more to the diffusion of false doc- 
trines, and the abuse of true ones, 
than the neglect to inculcate the 
true, accompanied with right ex- 
planations of them. Had the ground 
been sown with wheat, there are 
many cases in which the tares that 
now are would never have sprung 
up. Many persons think, that some 
of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of common hearers ; not con- 
sidering what impression may be 
made by perseverance, and that if 
these peculiar doctrines are not 
preached correctly in a man's own 
parish Church, he Will wander to 
some other, where lie will be ex? 
posed to the danger of erroneous 
interpretations, or to the meeting- 
house. In the present case, what 
can be more plain than the duty of 
the teacher? What easier task can 
be imposed than to teach, that we 
owe all to Christ, but that the Holy 
Ghost is given to man by measure ; 
that his influence is in the shape of 
a talent lent, which being neglected 
or abused will be gradually and 
finally withdrawn ? Who is iigt ca- 
pable of iinined lately comprehend, 
ing that a full and sufficient remedy 
is provided against total corruption, 
and that, therefore, even that ex- 
treme degree of it can never be al- 
leged as a plea for the obtaining of 
mercy in the last great day? By 
insisting upon the total corruption 
of man, and his recovery wholly 
through grace, in my humble opi. 
nion, the truth of Scripture is ad- 
hered to, the honour of our Saviour 
is consulted, and our obligations to 
him are acknowledged to the extent 
in which they ought to be ; we our- 
selves are directed to a remedy ade- 
quate to the inveteracy of our dis-. 


ease, and our hopes of etetilq^hg|H 
pincss are laid upon a *foondatim 
which can never fail, except wc be 
wilfully wanting to ourselves. 

Nothing can be more opposite to 
my religious opinions than the Cel- 
vinistic doctrine of the indefectibi- 
lity of grace, which the tenet of the 
total corruption of man is thought 
by some to countenance. In con- 
sideration of the atonement made 
by the blood of ** tbe Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the worM,** 
I have always cherished a beli|f 
that the benefits of redemption be- 
gan to operate from the moment of 
the Fall ; and that, though from 
that moment all died in Adam, to 
evince the justice of God and his 
abhorrence of sin and of the carnal 
mind, yet that from the same mo- 
ment all were made alive in Christ, 
as evidences of his mercy and good- 
ness, and of his thinking upon mercy 
in the midst of his wrath ; and that 
from that moment tbe quickening 
influence of tbe Spirit has been ne- 
cessary, and has wrought to coun. 
teract the effects of the total cor- 
ruption of man. 1 have supposed, 
that by such influence alone he has 
been set sufficiently free from the 
bondage of corruption to be enabled 
to commence the work which it is 
appointed him to do. But in this 
there is nothing even tending to 
destroy the free-agency of man. 
The deliverance from total corrup- 
tion, for which our Saviour is to be 
proportionally thanked, may give to 
us new powers, or restore old powers 
in man, the use of which bad been 
suspended, but it imposes upon us 
no unavoidable necessity of making 
a right use of them. What, though 
the prison be set open, may not the 
captive still continue to hug bis 
chain? May not the renovation of 
human nature be like the original 
creation of it? The powers which 
were then given to man where wholly 
from God; but where are we to 
discover the necessity laid upon 
him of making a right use of them ? 
In fact, though he might have con- 
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tinued upright be dkl not do bo ; 
and why nay not the renewed bmu^ 
in . some instances^ , . make a similar 
ill use of the tfdent of grace? Lasa- 
m waa dead ; all vital functions of 
bis body had wholly ceased : when« 
therefore, be was raised to life again, 
all the powers of life which lie then 
eiQoyed, and not a part only, were 
restored. Yet was it not at the 
option of Laaarus to make what use 
ho would of the powers restored to 
him? Was he under an invincible 
obligation to eat, to drink, to walk, 
or to do any one action in the 
power of doing which life consists ? 
So they who are delivered from the 
bondage of total corruption need not 
be irresistibly impelled to make a 
right use of the liberty wherewith 
the grace of Christ hath made them 
free. If that grace were not capable 
of being abused, if the Spirit might 
not be quenched finally and effec. 
taally, Uod*s working in us would 
exclude all cause for fear and trem« 
bling, (Philip* ii. 12, 13.) If tliere 
were no real saving operation of the 
Spirit, despite could not be done 
unto him» For where he does not 
strive he cannot be resisted. And 
if the doing despite unto him could 
be only for a time, and must finally 
end in genuine repentance, no de- 
spite done unto the Spirit of Grace 
could be threatened with any, much 
less with the sorer punishment, 
(Heb. X. 20.) I cannot discern 
error or uncertainty in the argu- 
ment : despite done to the Spirit of 
Grace implies his strivings within 
us ; if this despite were only for a 
time, and previous to death must 
give place to repentance unto sal- 
vation, it would end in eternal glory. 
But it may end in sorer punishment, 
tlierefore grace may be given and 
not be indefectible* 

With all possible respl^ct for Di- 
vines of such eminence, permit me. 
Sir, to add, that the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in his Refutation of Calvi. 
nism, and the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, appear to me to have given 
an advantage to their opponents in 


this matter* When the Biriiop of 
Winchester firoduces unquestiona- 
ble instances of righteous men under 
the Jewish dispensation, surely he 
does not establish the point for 
which he contends ; viz. that man 
is not totally corrupt. Might not 
the corruption have been total, and 
the righteousness instanced in Noah, 
Abraham, &c. have been the fru^ 
of the same Spirit working in them 
both to will and to do of God's good 
pleasure, which now worketh effec- 
tually in all true Christians, and 
even then strove with man ? Nor if 
man be totally corrupt, need we say 
with the Bishop of Peterborough, 
tliat encouragement is afforded to 
sin. For may not the bondage of 
corruption be so far done away by 
the grace of Clirisi in every man, 
heathens as well as others, as to 
enable man to work out his salvation 
according to the law under which he 
is placed, aOd to make him fully 
fesponsible for not working? Nor 
need we contend, because without 
Christ man can do nothing, that 
therefore by the aid of Christ ^ he 
roust necessarily do all things that 
arc required of him. For the spirit 
of Christ is given to man by mea- 
sure, and only of God's good plea- 
sure. Wherefore it is a gift adjusted 
to our necessities, suited only to our 
wants, and always certain to be at 
last withdrawn from the unprofita- 
ble and slothful servant. 

If man be not totally corrupt, if 
he can do a little by his own natu- 
ral strength, surely he may go on to 
do more by the same power ; and, 
(I say not the usefulness, but) the 
absolute necessity of the assistance 
of the Spirit in any part of our 
Christian progress may admit of 
question. For the difficulty lies in 
the first step to be taken. The 
first sinful temper to be overcome, 
the first evil propensity to be sub- 
dued, must be the most difiicult to 
be dealt with. For as one sin na- 
turally leads to another, eo the over- 
coming one evil inclination weakens 
the whole power of the body of sin. 
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and makes future victory more cer* 
tain. If therefore we are not so 
totally corrupt as to be incapable 
of making any effort of our own, 
previous to the grace of Christ ; if 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit is 
not necessary towards our making 
a first advance, a forliarif it will be 
less necessary in a second, and in 
eyery subsequent step towards per- 
fection. * 

Pray, Sir, do not your correspon- 
dent's remarks, in pages 130 and 
131, savour a little of the Methodist 
doctiinc of sinless perfection? 

1 am. Sir, 

Your*s most respectfully, 

W ***** r. 

March 7, 1821. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

And kine Solomon offered a saciifice 
of twenty and two thousand oxen, and an 
linndred and twenty thousand sheep : scb 
the king, and all the people dedicated the 
house of God.” U Chron. vii. 5. 

** The Carthaginians, and with 
some probability, assert, that during 
the contest of the Greeks aiid'barba- 
rians in Sicily, which, as is reported, 
continued from morning till the ap- 
proach of night, Aniilcar remained 
ill his camp : here he offered sacri- 
fice to the gods, consuming upon 
one large pile the entire bodies of 
numerous victims.” Uerodot. Po- 
lymnia^ p. 167- 

** And king Solomon offered a sarrifice 
of twenty and two thousand oxen, and an 
hundred and twenty tliousand sheep." — 
2 Cliroii. vii. 5. 

** CroQsns, after these things, de- 
termined to conciliate the divinity of 
Delphi, by a great and magnificent 
sacrifice. He offered up three 
tliousand chosen victims; he col- 
lected a great number of couches, 
decorated with gold and silver, 
many goblets of gold, and vests of 
purple : all these he consumed to^ 
gather upon one immense pile, 
thinking by these means to render 


the deity more auspicious to his 
hopes. He persuaded his sulyeelB 
to ofier in like maimer the proper 
objects of sacrifice they respeetivefy., 
possessed. As at the conclusion of 
the above ceremony, a considerable 
quantity of gold had run together, 
he formed of it a number of tiles : 
the larger of these were six palms 
long, the smaller three, but none of 
them was less than a palm in thick- 
ness, and they were one hundred 
and seventeen in number : four were 
of tile purest gold, weighing each 
one talent and a half ; the rest were 
of inferior quality, but of the weight 
of two lalents. He constructed also 
a lion of pure gold, which weighed 
ten talents. It was originally placed 
at the Delphian temple, on the 
above gold tiles ; hut when this edi- 
fice was burned, it fell from its 
place, and now stands in theCorin- 
lliian treasury : it lost, however, by 
the fire, three talents and a half of 
its former weight.” Herodot. Clio, 
p. 50. 

** Because tlion didst hnmhle tliysel^ 
before God, and didst rettd thy clothes, 
and weep before me ; 1 have even heard 
thee also, saith the Lord.” 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
27. 

Queen Esther also bring in fear of 
death, resorted unto the Lord, and laid 
away her glorious apparel, and put on the 
garments of anguish and mourning .... and 
all the places of her joy she filled with her 
torn hair,'' Esther xiv. 1, 2. 

** And as soon as I had heard these 
things, I rent my clothes^ and the holy 
gatmefU, and pulled o/ftlm hair fioni off 
my head and beard, and sat me down sad 
and very heavy." 1 Esdras viii. 71. 

Lucian thus ilcscribes the grief' 
expressed for tlie dead ; After the 
previous ceremonies of washing and 
anointing the corpse, he adds, to 
this succeeds the weeping of the 
women, tears atul lamentations on 
every side, beatings of the breasts, 
tearings of the hair, and bloody 
cheeks; sometimes the garments ore 
rent in pieces, dust sprinkled on 
tile head, and the. living, in short, 
ill a worse condition than the dead; 
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for they roll themselves on the earth, 
and beat their heads against the 
ground.'’ iMCian &n Mourning for 
the fkad. Vol. 11. p. 297. 

T^he death of a man causes in 
Palestine the most violent demon. . 
etrations of excessive grief. His 
fomily send forth loud cries, tear 
their hair^ and rend their garmented 
and the lower class of people who 
have tears at command are paid to 
come and weep over the body of 
the deceased. Friends, acquaint- 
ance, and neighbours, all partake 
in the affliction of the family, and 
they sing together songs in his 
praise. His funeral oration is pro- 
nounced in the church, and when 
die priest repeats the last prayers, 
their cries and lamentations are re- 
doubled. 

** They took a fat land.** Nell. ix. 25. 

Abel also brought of the fat of bis 
flock.** Gen. iv, 4, 

** The Jews called that which was 
the most excellent of every thing, 
the fat, and the Indians in like man- 
ner say, Oosto Neehe, ** the fat of 
the pompioii,*’ Tranche Neehe, ** the 
fat of the corn.*' Neeha is the ad- 
jective, signifying fat, from which 
the word Necta, ** a bear,*’ is de- 
rived.” ' Adair" 8 American Indians, 

' p. 45. 

After theffc things did king Ahasnerns 
promote Human, the son of Haiiimedatha, 
the Agagite, and advanced him, and set 
At# seat above all the princes that were 
with him.** Esther iii. 1, 

** When thou art bid of any man to a 
wedding, sit not down in the room; 

lest a more honourable man than thou be 
bidden of him. And he tliat bade thee 
and him come and say to thee, give this 
man place ; and thou begin witli shame to 
take the lowest room.” Luke xiv. 8, 9. 

'What degree of respect were at- 
tached to higher seats ^and places, 
may be learnt from the following 
anecdote, mentioned by Hanway in 
bis Travels through Persia, Vol. I. 

. p. 218. The next day in a visit 
I made this khan, his son, the go- 
vernor, arose hastily from his seat. 


and retired : I soon understood from 
my interpreter, that 1 had ienoranlly 
affronted him, by going higher up 
the room than he svas seated, though 
1 was on the opposite side. I c^d 
hardly avoid laughing at so ridicu- 
lous a ceremony, especially as 1 
was his guest ; but whether it was 
at his option, his father being pre- 
sent, to go as high up the room as 
he pleased, it seemed As little con- 
sistent with my own health as com- 
mon regard to my own dignity, to 
sit near the door. The Persians 
treat their superiors in rank in the 
most awful manner, hardly having 
any voipe, or opinion, or thinking 
themselves obliged, wliil^ in their 
presence, to acts of civility, even in 
their houses.’^ 

Mr. Craufurd, in his Sketches of 
the Hindoos, when describing a 
wedding, says, The bride and 
bridegroom are seated at one end of 
a great tem*porary hall, under a 
Mind of canopy, with their faces to 
the east The bride is on the left 
hand of the bridegroom, and a cer- 
tain number of Brahmans stand on 
each sifle of them. The relations 
and guests sit round the room on 
the floor, which is spread with new 
mats, covered with carpets, and 
these generally likewise covered 
with white linen— chairs being un- 
known, but in the possessions of 
Europeans ; and to have a seat ele- 
vated above the level of the floor, is 
a mark of distinction and supe- 
riority.” Sketches of the Hindoos, 
Vol. II. p. 6. 

** At Lebadea, in Greece, the 
master of the house took his seat, 
his wife sitting by his side at the 
circular tray ; and stripping his 
arms quite bare, by turning up the 
sleeves of his tunic towards his 
shoulders, he serves out the soup 
and the meat. Only one dish is 
placed upon the table at the same 
time. If it contains butcher's meat, 
or poultry, he tears it into pieces 
with his fingers. During meals the 
meat is always tom with the fingers. 
The room all this while is filled with 
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girls belonging to the house, and 
other menial attendants, all appear- 
ing with naked feet, also mixed with 
a company of priests, physicians, 
and strangers, visiting the family. 
All these are admitted upon the 
raised part of the floor, or divan ; 
helow are collected meaner depend- 
ants, peasants, old women, and 
slaves, whotare allowed to sit there 
upon the floor, and converse toge- 
ther. When the meal is over, a 
girl sweeps the carpet; and the 
guests are then inarslialled, with the 
utinosl atleiitioii to the taws of pre- 
cedence^ ill regular order upon the 
divan ; the master and mistress of 
the house bc'irig scaled at the upper 
end of the conch, and the rest of 
the party forming two lines, one on 
cither side, and each person being 
stationed according to his rank. 
The conches upon the divans of all 
apartments in tjie Levant being luii- 
versally pLiced in the form of a 
Creek n, the manner in which a 
coni]vaii> is seated is invariably the 
same in every house. It does not 
vary, from the interior of the apart- 
ments ill the Sultan’s seraglio, to 
those of the meanest subjects in his 
dominions ; the diftereiice consisting 
only in the covering for the couches, 
and the. decorations of the floors, 
walls, or windows.” darkens Tra- 
vels in iirvece. Part II. Sect. 3. 

p. 120. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Although in the course of the 
letters which 1 have occasionally 
addressed to you, 1 have been 
accused of a querulous disposition 
to point out the miscarriages of 
those powers which 1 most heartily 
reverence, 1 feci assured that you 
have no correspondent more de- 
votedly attached to the sacred 
cause of ** Church and King*’ thaii 
myself; nor is there any lUan living 
Remembbanceb, No, 2S1, 
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more ready than I am to repel, pro 
viriUf the calumnies of our open 
enemies, and the insinuations of our 
false friends. At the same time, I 
must contend, that it is not the part 
of a true friend to defend indiscri- 
minately every point, whether tena- 
ble or not; nor is it the mark of 
Christian sincerity angrily to repel 
those just reproofs, which, however 
sonictinics harshly urged, and inde- 
cently expressed, may always be 
reiidcrecl salutary, if received with 
meekness and humility. 

It is often urged, against the cha- 
racter for zeal and piety to which 
the ministry of our Church has an 
unrivalled claim, that, although per- 
haps a majority of the magistracy 
are clergy, the laws which tend to 
enforce the duties of piety and 
morality are much less vigilantly 
administered than those which pro- 
tect oiir property and our game ; 
and that coiii}>laints brought 1)efore 
a justice of sabbath-breaking, drun- 
kenness, swearing, and baw^ury, are 
generally dismissed as being frivo- 
lous, if not treated with ridicule. 

Sir, there never has been, since 
the days of Samuel, any system at 
all to be compared with the unpaid 
magistracy of this country, either in 
the political wisdom with which it is 
constituted, or in the zeal, and abi- 
lity, and public spirit, with which it 
is exercised : it is, perhaps, the no- 
blest column of our glorious fabric ; 
but he is a sycophant rather tlian a 
friend to this admirable domestic po- 
lity, who will not allow that it Las 
its peculiar failings, and evTii its 
abuses, and admit there is some 
colourable foundation for the exag- 
gerated accusations which, whether 
or not they have reached the ears of 
** a country JReefor,” must often 
have grieved the feelings of those 
who mix in the world, aud who fre- 
quent various companies, and join 
with different congregations within 
the pale of the establishment* 

When we see the canals, and the 
high roads, on Sundays occuoied by 
M m 
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barges^ and atage-coaches, and 
^tagc-waggona, exactly as much, 
and in some .cases more than on any 
other day of the week ; when the 
moat solemn parts of the Church 
service are iiilcrrupted by the rat» 
tliiig of wheels, tlie trampling of 
borses, and the blowing of horns, 
which indicate the arrivals of the 
numerous coaches which now pass 
through every considerable village ; 
and when we know that all this is 
not only a profanation of the Ians 
of God, but also a defiance of the 
statutes of the realm — how can we 
deny that Justice suffers those wea- 

E ons to rust which the constitution 
as placed within her reach ? 

I know it is argued, that if magis- 
trates were to stop the canals, and 
the highways, as they are empowered 
to do, on the Lord's Day, tlie con- 
sequence would be, that a vast num- 
ber of idle, dissolute, lawless hands, 
would be turned loose to pillage the 
property, and disturb the peace of 
tihose who arc engaged in serving 
their Mak,er. In the first place, 
this argument o/ expediency would 
|ndiice us to consult the temporal 
interests of those who go to Church, 
at the expciice of the spiritual wel- 
fare of those who are forced to be 
absent by the .present system of 
keeping a vast multitude of barge- 
jiien, liorse<keq)ers, drivers, &c. &c. 
in a state of absolute heathenism, from 
which they have no means, no possi- 
bility of emerging. You perpetuate 
the evil in order to keep it under. 
Tint, Sir, I do not believe that the 
consequcncejs would be such as are 
anticipated* I Iiave had frequent 
conversations with coachmen and 
waggoners and other persons simi- 
larly situated, on this subject, ^d 
it has never once occurred to me to 
find one individual wh*6 did not de- 
clare that he should be truly happy 
to hallow the Sabbatjh as a day of 
Test and of worship, if his master 
would admit of it. And of the mas- 
ters and owners of public convey- 
Mces, the majority, I am satisfied, 
would gladly obey the laws, if the 
7 


minority could be compelled to do 
likewise. With respect to the barge- 
men, it is notorious that they them- 
selves attribute their lawless and 
dissolute habits to the impossibility 
of their receiving any public religi- 
ous instruction. 

I am not at all anxious that you 
should publish this letter, but 1 am 
extremely anxious that you should 
take the subject of it into your most 
serious consideration, and urge it 
strongly upon the public attention ; 
that you should rebuke those who 
would oppose all attempts at refor- 
mation with insinuations that they 
proceed from disaffection, who reply 
to the most unanswerable statements 
with a clamour of ** I say, let well 
alone I !” In the hope that }ou will 
do something of this kind very 
shortly, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your f)bcdient servant, 

iHVOA, 


To the Editor of the Rememlranccv^ 
Sir, 

The zealous Protestant attentive to 
the striking corruptions of the er- 
ring church, from which his ances- 
tors found themselves bound in con- 
scie.nce to separate, usually recog- 
nizes enough of actual perversion 
of the true religion to place him on 
his guard against ill-judged conces- 
sions to the mistaken adherents of 
Papacy. Among other iudicatioiis 
of aji evil leaven pervading the faith 
of the Romanists, he is well aware, 
how generally Heathen superstitions 
have been transferred into the Ro- 
man Catholic ritual ; that much of 
Paganism was suffered to remain 
under a slight disguise; that the 
common people are permitted to 
persist in the belief and veneration 
of idle fables ; while attempts are 
seldom made by t|ic Priestliood to 
enlighten their ignorance, or cast 
away the corruption from among 
them. These recollections strongly 
suggested themselves to me on 
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ing the following passage from Sir 
R. C. Hoare’a Classical Tour in 
Italy and Sicily. The traveller vi- 
sited the celebrated valley of Enna» 
the spot» where mythologista placed 
the rape of Proserpine. In the town 
of Castro-Giovanni he recognises the 
site of Elina, where the bride of 
Pluto was worshipped in a temple 
not far remote from that deiHcated 
to her mother Ceres. According to 
vulgar tradition, the garden of a 
convent there is the site of the Tem- 
ple of Proserpine : — “ and Ceres,” 
my author observes, ** came hither 
from her temple, which stood on 
the other side of the city, to pay 
an annual visit to her daughter. A 
similar custom prevails under the 
Christian dispensation ; for the Ma- 
donna is removed from the Chiesa 
Madre to that of the Riformati every 
year, and makes an annual stay of 
fifteen days; during which time a 
great concourse of people assemble^ 
and continued feastings are held on 
this plain.” Hoare^s Classical Tour, 
vol. 2, p. 250. 

To this example of ancient super- 
stition engrafted on modern, and not 
discountenanced by the pastors of 
an ignorant people, allow me to add 
from the same author an instance of 
similar acquiescence in popular delu- 
sions. Ill the first volume of the 
same work mention is made of the 
celebration of a certain festival in 
honour of S, S. Cosmus and Damia- 
nus at Iseriiia, a town of Abbruzzo, 
in the kingdom of Naples. To the 
intercession of these canonized pro- 
fessors of the healing art miraculous 
cures of various diseases are ascribed, 
and the blind credulity, which blind 
leaders have fostered, has led to the 
custom of votive offerings, symbols 
of the supposed cure. Among these 
the most remarkable clearly indi- 
cated, that the gross rites of Priapus 
retained a strong hold on the minds 
of the people, and had in some mea- 
sure been continued till towards the 
close of the IBth century. It cleeu-ly 
appears, that the eceleiriastics of the 
district derived no smU gain from 


the popular superstition, arid It is 
observable, that the dread of cen- 
sure, as the custom became more 
generally known, rather than con- 
viction and prinepie occasioned the 
modification of the local celebrations 
by retrenching the indecent relics of 
Pagan sensuality. The circumstance 
is stated at length by Sir R. C. 
Hoarc, vol. 1, p. 285, 236. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cler. Gloc. 


To the Editor of the Remehrancer» 
Sir, 

As the building and enlarging of 
churches is very extensively pro- 
moted in the present day, both by 
public and private bounty, you will 
perhaps spare a little space in your 
useful publication for a few remarks 
relating to that subject. 

In tlie building of modern, and 
the alteration of old churches for 
the purpose of obtaining additional 
scat room, 1 have been struck with 
the appearance of what I consider 
a detect. 1 allude to the pcsitioit 
of the pulpit and reading desk ex- 
actly before the altar, by which the 
latter is in most instances kept very 
much, and in some, where the space 
enclosed by the rails is small, com- 
pletely out of sight. It is very de- 
sirable that a part of the church, ia 
which so solemn a service is per- 
formed, a service, which none ought 
to neglect, but of which very many 
seldom think, should be within view 
of the whole congregation: the sight 
of it would have the efiect of remind- 
ing all of their duty, and of up- 
braiding those who turned their 
backs upon it. This seems to have 
been the opinion of our forefathers ; 
and the disposition of this and other 
parts of the church where other 
offices were to be performed was in 
conformity thereto. We have evi- 
dence of this in the ancient parish 
churches and parochial chapels, 
which continue as they were ori^ 
M n 2 
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gina lly built. The entrances are at 
the west end, from the north and 
south sides : and the first thing which 
presents itself is the font, which re- 
minds us every time we enter or 
leave the church of the solemn man- 
ner in which we were ingrafted into 
the body of Christ, and of the im- 
portant engagements wc then entered 
into. This, 1 doubt not was the 
intention in placing it in this situa- 
tion. Proceeding onwards wc sec 
the pulpit and desk on one side, and 
the altar at the end ; tlic service and 
instructions of the former forming 
the best preparation for a profitable 
attendance on the holy mysteries of 
which we arc partakers, commemo- 
xated at the latter. It is true the altar 
is sometimes found at the end of a 
long chancel : but the approach to it 
is never impeded by any obstacle, nor 
the view of it hid from any part of 
the congregation. In modern built 
churches, where the pulpit is placed 
exactly in front of the altar, the 
latter is but imperfectly seen by al- 
most all the congregation, and to 
Bome it is quite invisible. 

There are only three modern 
churches which I have seen, nor 
have 1 heard of any other, in which 
a remedy has been devised for the 
defect of which I have spoken. The 
first is All Saints* in Oxford. But 
here there was no ditiiculty ; there 
are no galleries in this church ; the 
situation of the pulpit and desk is, 
if 1 recollect aright, diagonal : some 
yards before the north-east comer, 
leaving the view of the altar open 
to every part of the church. The 
second is St. Peter’s in Manchester. 
The construction of this church is 
very peculiar : the greatest length is 
from north to south : at each end 
are two entrances, frqm which tw'O 
aisles run the w'hole length of the 
church. The sides arc built with a 
tecess in the centre: that ou the 
east contains the altar, exactly op- 
posite to which on the west side are 
the pulpit and desk ; a cross aisle, 
from the former to the latter divides 
whole churchi The length of 


all the pews is from east to west ; 
so that no part of the congregation 
sits facing the minister : they are as 
it were on both sides of him ; but 1 
am not certain that this is an incon- 
venience either to him or to them ; 
the space is quite open, without the 
obstruction of pillars. There is a 
small gallery at each end, having 
not more than two or tliree pews in 
depth. 

The third instance which 1 have 
to mention is that of the last new 
church built in Preston, dedicated i 
believe to the Holy Trinity. The 
interior of this church is on the 
usual plan, with galleries on each 
side and at the west end. To re. 
nicdy the defect of which I have 
spoken, the pulpit is erected against 
the western wall, at one end of the 
space enclosed by the rails of the 
altar, and the desk in a similar posi- 
tion at the other end. The elevation 
of both desk and pulpit is nearly if 
not precisely the same. They are 
of course very near the front of the 
galleries on their respective sides : 
and further, it may perhaps be the 
case, that the persons who sit on 
certain parts of the back seals under 
the galleries, are precluded from a 
view on one side, of the preacher, 
and on the other, of the reader; 
but of this I am not certain. 

Which of these plans is best ad- 
apted for the object, which the pro- 
jectors of them seem to have had in 
view, is a subject for consideration, 
as also whether an improvement 
upon them is not within possibility. 

There is besides tliis in many 
churches, what 1 doubt not will be 
generally acknowledged a serious 
defect. 1 allude to the narrowness 
of the pews of w'hicli 1 have often 
felt the inconvenience. 1 have been 
in pews where there is scarcely 
room for a hassock or kneeling form ; 
if there was any thing iiieaiit to 
serve for one, all the use which 
could be made of it was to place 
the knees against it, by sitting on 
thq edge of the form : that posture 
of devotion which our Church, pve« 
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scribes, and which is most becoming 
in mao, when he offers up his sup- 
lications to his Maker, would uot 
e practicable without much incon- 
venience either to the person who 
should attempt it, or to those who 
might be near him This may be a 
matter of iiidifl'erence to those who 
would rather sit to hear than kneel 
to pray. Rut 1 sincerely hope there 
is no church tmui and particularly no 
clergyman, who would not wish to 
sec every iiidvidual of our congrega- 
tions, ill appearance and in truth, 
in body and in spirit, a worshipper. 
The worship of God, is, I appre- 
hend, the primary object of the ser- 
vice of our national Cliurcli ; and 
this worship is provided for as far 
as that service is concerned, in a 
manner most acceptable to God, 
and most abounding to tbc honour 
and glory of his holy name. Let 
not thou the want of ^iic accommo- 
dation deprive those incnibers of 
our coiumiinion who are anxious to 
perforin their religious duties as 
they ought of tlie power to do so ; 
nor tend, as it is to be feared it 
must, to increase that iiidiAerciice 
wliicb, even in the most solemn and 
edifying ordinance:*, is already but 
too common, and fur which we may 
thank the boasted liberality of the 
age. Jf these few remarks, espe- 
cially the latter part of them, afford 
a u£|pful suggestion to any who are 
engaged in the object to which they 
relate, or serve to coiilinn the devout 
in a practice from which tliey will 
be sure always to derive bciielit, or 
prevail upon the careless to adopt 
that practice, it will be a gratify, 
ing consideration to their Christian 
Friend, ETiXHMflN. 


To the Editor of the Ptmemhrancer* 
Mr. Editor, 

1 BEG to oiler you for insertion iu 
your publication a curious docu* 
inent, which 1 found in the poase^- 
sion of one of my parishioners, and 


r Cum, 

which at this moment demands soihe 
consideration. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your humble servant, 

M. W. Place, 

Rector of Hampreston, near 
Wcuborue, Dorset. 

The Popc*s Curse, Pelf, Book, and 
Candle, on a Heretic of Ham- 
preston. 

By the autliority of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, of St. Peter, and St. 
Paul, and of the Holy Saints, we ex- 
communicate, we utterly curse and 
ban, commit and deliver to the devil 
ot hell, Henry Goldney, of Ham- 
preston, ill the county of Dorset, 
an infamous heretic, that hath in 
spite of God and St. Peter, (whose 
church this is,) in spile of all Holy 
Saints, and in spite of our Holy Fa- 
ther tile Pope, (God’s Vicar here on 
earth,) and of the reverend and 
worshipful the Canons, Masters, 
Priests, Jesuits, and Clerks of our 
Holy Church, committed the hein- 
ous crimes of sacrilege with the 
images of our Holy Saints, and for- 
saken our holy religion, and con- 
tinue* in heresy, blasphemy, and 
corrupt lust : — excommunicate be 
be ])eiia]Iy, and delivered over to the 
devil as a peipctual malefactor and 
schismatic: accursed be be, and 
given soul and body to the devil to 
be biift'eted: cursed be he in all 
holy cities and towns, in fields and 
ways, in houses and out of bouses, 
and in all other places; standing, 
^^ising, walking, running, 
waking, sleeping, eating, drinking, 
and whatsoever he docs besides. 

We separate him from the thresh-^ 
hold, from all the good prayers of 
the Church, from the participation 
of holy mass, from all sacramental 
chapels and altars, from holy bread 
and holy water, from all the merits 
of our holy Priests and religious 
men, and from all their cloisters, 
from all their pardons, privileges, 
grants, and immunities, all the Holy 
Fathers of Rome) have grant- 
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cd to tbem i and we give him over 
utterly to the power of the devil, 
and we pray to our Lady, and St. 
Peter and Paul, and all Holy Saints, 
that all the senses of his body may 
fail him, and that he may have no 
feeling, except he comes openly to 
our beloved Priest at Stapeliill in 
time of Mass, within thirty days from 
the third reading hereof l)y our be- 
loved Priest there, and confesses his 
heinous, heretical, and blas|)hemous 
crimes, ami by true repentance make 
satisfaction to our Lady, St. Peter, 
and the worshipful company of our 
Holy Church of Rome, and suffer 
himself to be biideted, scourged, 
and spit upon as our said dear 
Priest in his goodness, holiness, and 
sanctity shall direct ami prescribe. 

** Given under the seal of our 
Holy Church at Koine the lOtli day 
of August, in tln‘ year of our Lord 
Christ L758, and in the first year of 
our Pontificate. 

C— . 

** 8tli Oct. 1758, pronounced the 
first time. 

15th Ditto the second time. 

22d Ditto the third time.'* 

There is still a convent of the 
order of La Trappe at Stapeliill, 
within my parish ; and 1 see by the 
register the said Henry Goldncy 
died two years afterwards, and by 
tradition without heed to the fore- 
going terrific censure. 


SOUTHEY ON IMMORAL 
WRITINGS. 

The following extract from the Pre- 
face to Mr. Southey's Vision of 
Judgment, entitles him to the best 
thanks of every friend to moraiity. 

1 am well aware that the public 
are peculiarly intolerant of such in. 
novations ; not less so than the po- 
pulace are of any foreign fashion, 
whether of foppery or convenience. 
Would that this literary intolerance 
were under the influence of a sane 


judgment, and regarded the morals 
more than the manner of a compo- 
sition ; the spirit rather than the 
form ! Would that it were directed 
against those monstrous combina- 
tions of horrors and mockery, lewd* 
ness and impiety, with which Eng- 
lish poetry, has in our days, first 
been polluted ! For more than half 
a century English lifjprature had 
been distinguished by its moral 
purity, the effect, and in its turn, the 
cause of an improvement in national 
manners. A father without appre- 
hension of evil, might put into the 
hands of his children any hook 
which issued from the press, if it did 
not bear, cither in its title page or 
frontispiece, manifest signs that it 
was intended as furniture for the 
brothel. There was no danger in 
any work which bore Uie name rif a 
respec table publisher, or was to be 
procured at any respectable book- 
seller's. This was particularly the 
case with regard to our poetry. It 
is now no longer so ; and woe to 
those by whom the oflence cometli f 
The greater the talents of the offen- 
der, the greater is his guilt, and the 
more eiidiiriiig will be bis shame. 
Whether it be that the laws arc in 
themselves unable to abate an evil 
of this magnitude, or whether it be 
tliat they are remissly administered, 
and with such injustice that the ce- 
lebrity of an offender serves as a. pri- 
vilege whereby he obtains impunity, 
individuals arc bound to consider 
that such pcniicious works would 
neither be published nor wTitten, if 
they were discouraged as they might, 
and ought to be, by public feeling ; 
every person, therefore, who pur- 
chases such books, or admits them 
into his house, promotes the mis- 
chief, and thereby, as far as in him 
lies, becomes an aider and abettor 
of the crime. 

** The publication of a lascivious 
book is one of the worst offences 
which can be committed against the 
well being of society. It is a sin, to 
the consequences of which no limits 
can be assigned^ and thoise const- 
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quences no after repentance in the 
writer can counteract. Whatever 
remorse of conscience he may feel 
when his hour comes (and come it 
must) will be of no avail. The 
poignancy of a death- bed repent- 
unce cannot cancel one copy of the 
thousands which are sent abroad ; 
and us long as it continues to be 
read, so loii" is he the pander of 
posterity, and so long is he heaping 
up guilt upon his soul in perpetual 
accumulation. 

TIjcsc remarks arc not more se- 
lere than the otfence deserves, even 
when applied to those iiii moral wri- 
ters who liavc not been conscious 
of any evil intention in their writ- 
iiigs, who would ackno\\ ledge a little 
levit\, a little warmth of colouring, 
and so forth, in that sort of lan- 
guage with which men gloss over 
their favorite vices, and deceive 
tliemselves. 

“ What then sliould he said of 
those for whom the ilioiigliticssiiess 
and inebriety of wanton youth can 
no hmger he pleaded, hut who have 
written in sober manhood and with 
yleliherdtc purposed Men of dis- 
eased hearts* and depraved imagi- 


* “ Sitmmi poctiT in omni poetarnm 
hfccnlovbi fueruHt p} olfi : in nosins id 
vtdifWfs ct ritlvMUA: nvqne ahns cst error 
a vent air lon^iits quoin magna ingeuia 
magnitr nrressario coi ruwpi vifim, Se- 
vttndo- pin iqne posthahent primum^ hi 9iirf- 
ligiuiale, ltd ignoj’antid ; et quum ali~ 
quern invenuiut styh mormnque vitiis no- 
latum ^ nec lujiceium tamen nec in iibris 
edendis parcum^ eutn stipant^ prtrdicaiU^ 
occujMut^ amplvctiiniur, tSi mores ali- 
quautulum velfel corrigere, si sliflum 
curare panlttlttm, si fervulo ingenio tern- 
peraro; si mone tantilium interponere^ 
turn tngens uesno quid et verd ac epintmj 
quatlraginia aunos nafus^ procwlcrotm 
ignorant verb fehneuhs %ion mdieaii 
vires, impatientiam ab imhectUitnte non 
differre ; ignorant a Icvi homine et incon- 
stanie mulla Jortasse senbi posse pins- 
quam medwcria, nihil ctnnposihim, ar- 
dawn, epternuni.'^—SavagiHS Lander, J)e 
Vnltu aiqut f/su Latini Sermonis, 

Tljiri essay, winch is full of fine critical 
Tcmaiks and ^trJkillg thoiii;lits, fcUcitonsly 
expic9i»ed, reached me from Pisa, while 


nations, who, forming a system of 
opinions to suit their own unhappy 
course of conduct, have rebelled 
against the holiest ordinances of hu« 
man society, and hating that re- 
vealed religion which, with all their 
ctforts and bravadoes, thc^ are ut. 
tcriy unable entirely to disbelieve, 
labour to make others as miserable 
as themselves, by infecting them 
with a moral virus that cats into the 
soul ! The school which they liave 
set up may properly be called the 
Satanic school ; for though their 
productions breathe the spirit of 
llclial ill their lascivious parts, and 
the spirit of Moloch in those loath- 
some images of atrocities and hor- 
rors which they delight to represent, 
they arc more especially charac- 
teri/ed by a Satanic spirit of pride 
and audacious impiety, which still 
lietrays the wretched feeling of 
hojielessness wherewith it is allied. 

This evil is political as well as 
moral, for indeed moral and politi- 
cal evils are inseparably connected. 
Truly has it been afii lined by one of 
our ablest and clearest reasoners 
that ^ the destniclion of governments 
may he proved and deduced from the 
general corruption of the subject’s 
manners, as a direct and natural 
cause thereof, by a dciiioiist ration 
as certain as any in mathematics.’ 

There is no maxim more fre- 
quently enforced by Machiaveili, 
than that where the manners of a 
people arc generally corrupted, there 
tile goveriiiiient cannot long subsist, 
a truth W'hich all history exomplilies; 
and there is no means w'herchy that 
corruption can be so surely and 

the proof of the present slieet was before 
me. Of Its niitlior, (the author of Oebir 
and Count Julian,) I will only say in this 
place, that, to have obtained his approba- 
tion as a poet, and possessed his friendship 
as a man, will be remembered among the 
honours of my life, when the petty enmi- 
ties of this generation will be forgotten, 
and its ephemeral reputations will bava 
past away,** 


V South. 
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rapidij ilifTuscd, as by poisoning the 
waters of literature. 

** Let nders of the state look to 
this, in time ! But, to use the wordb 
of South, if * (»ur physicians think 
the best way of curing a disease is 
to pamper the Lord in mercy pre- 
pare the kingdom to sutler, A^hat he 
by miracle only can prevent T 

No apology is otlercd for these 
remarks. The subject led to them ; 
and the occasion of intiodiicingtlicin 
was willingly takem, because it is the 
<luty of every one, whose opiiiiou 
■riiay have any influence, to expose 
the drift and aim 4)f lll(»^e writers 
who are labouring to subvert the 
foundations of human Airtuo, and of 
human happiuoss. 


To the Editor of the Remanbranevr. 

Sir, 

1 HAVE already declared my entire 
and coidial ugrceinent iu the anxiety 
of Alctlies, tliuttlic Scriptural Doc- 
triue of Divorce should he corieclly 
and well umlerstood ; and in this 
anxiety I have cinb'iivoured to re- 
flaiiij the passage of Malachi from 
his subtle comnicritary to its iiatural 
and obvious meaning, and to shew 
that it relates to the divorce of a 
ivomaii fr<»iii her husband, and not 
to an act of religious apostaev. 1 
now proceed to i»fler some remarks 
oil the view, which Alethcs has taken 
of*' the doctrine of divorce deliver- 
ed in the Old Testament:*' and how- 
ever I may be obliged to ililTer from 
Alethcs in the detail of his argument, 
I have again the pleasure 4)f agree- 
iug with him in admitting ** tlie coii- 
nexioii and important influence it 
oilers, ill uscertuining the genuine 
sense of those texts of Scripture, 
that form the basis of the Christian 
doctrine of divorce." 

It is not necessary for mo to con- 
trovert the opioious of Alethcs con- 
cerniiig the imperfections of the so- 
cial law of the Hebrews and its in. 
feriority to llie betlei' system by 


which it was to bo superseded, or to 
dispute what Alethcs is pleased to 
call ** the low and disregarded con- 
dition of women’* under that law. 

1 wuiild nevertheless remark, that 
under llie Jewish law, women at 
least as lAotliers, w ere raised to a 
dignity, which they have seldom pos- 
sesscil, where revealed religion is 
imkiunvn, although 1 ajin free to con- 
tend for the peculiar oliligntions of 
the fcMiiale sex to tlic Christian 
scheme, by which alone they have 
been restored, as wives, and helps 
meet for man, to the ]>roper rank, 
which was as-*igited to them iVoin 
the heginniiig. I vs ill not <lcjiy that 
iu some respects the Jcwisli law' 
partial and favonrabb* in its (‘iiaet- 
incnts to men. I know al^o, that to 
violate the cli.istity of a vvt)iii.iii, 
married or bctrv>ihed, was under the 
Jewish law a cajiital crime, which 
the same oJfeiicc in ic»}K 4*1 of a wo- 
man not niarrii'd nor b.drolbiMl, was 
*\isilefi with a milder p('nalt\ : Init 
am 1 at libcily to coiicbide iVvnu 
such jneiniscs, that *‘ this is dear 
proofs that tlic IJebrcvv h.w in accor- 
dance with tile wliolc analogy c»f the 
first Jewish covenant, rei»aideil not 
so much the violation of the wO' 
man's honour, as the invasion of the. 
property of the man. When a wo- 
man was not ihr property ot a man, 
then the law visited witli slight se- 
verity either adultery oi rape. W h<-‘o 
by marriage or troth she had heconic 
the property vf a man, then the vi«>- 
lation of her chastity, or the vohiiu 
tary surrender of it became a capital 
crime.*' In what school Aictlics 
lias learned to estimate tlic condi- 
tion of women, 1 jircsuine not to 
inquire: but he niiist produce a 
clearer proof than is containc<l in 
the diflferent punishment of diftcreiit 
crimes, before he can persuade me, 
that the woman was ever so degrad- 
ed ill tlic sight of her Maker, as to be 
considered the property of the man. 
This is indeed to justify the sale of 
wives, and to reduce adultery to a 
civil trespass: bnt I have yet to 
lcurn> in what cases such civil ties- 
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pass and ** invasion of tlie property 
of the man” was a capital crime or 
punished with death. In other 
wrongs relating to property and 
possession, the law ^as satisfied 
with the payment of equivalents, 
anil adultery would not have been 
punished with death, if the j)ro- 
perty of a man or a woman” had 
formed ” nearly the sole consider* 
atioii in the e\e of the law.” It is 
remarkable that Aletlies has over- 
looked the case of a woman betroth- 
ed violated in the field where there 
was none to help her. Here in the 
capital punishment of the man, on 
the woman’s evidence, and in the 
entire exciiipli(»ii of the woman, the 
law shewed compassion to the wo- 
man, respected her feelings and re- 
<lres.scd her wrongs, witlioiit consi- 
deration of the man, whose pro- 
perty she is assumed to have been. 

Aletlies assigns as instances of 
” the same spirit of almost exclu- 
sive regard to the husband” the 
licence of polygamy and the crimen 
proi-reptiB virginitatiSf and then 
proceeds with a statement, which 
requires more particular attention : 
‘Md the same partiality of provi- 
sion, it accorded to the husband 
the awful trial of jealousy, in which 
the bitter water by a miraculous 
virtue, caused the thigh of the adul- 
teress to swell, and her belly to rot. 
Ami precisely in union with the 
spirit of these peculiar rights and 
privileges the husband had a plenary 
right to divorce his wife on trivial 
pretexts, or at least on grounds far 
short of infidelity to his bcd« 

“ These provisions were not com- 
pensated by the grant of any similar 
or equivalent rights to the wife. If 
her husband separated from her she 
had no power of remonstrance : if 
he was unfaithful to her bed, be bad 
done her uo wrong, of which she 
could legally complain* KecrimU 
nation wr redress was wholly out of 
her reach, 

” Such was the nature of the 
Jewish marriage law, and such of 
necessity the low and disregarded 

UjUMKMBRANrRR, No. 2!l. 


condition of women, when wives 
were bought, and polygamy was 
practised without sin or scruple." 

I am willing to concede to Ale- 
thes, that if his assertions are re- 
stricted to the law of Moses, the 
woman had not in some of these 
respects the power of recrimination 
or redress. But if the known prac- 
tice of the Jewish Church, as in. 
sinuated in occasional allusions of 
the prophets, and copiously exhibit- 
ed by Selden in the Uxor lleliraica, 
be admitted in illustration of the 
Jewish law of divorce, it will ap- 
pear, that recrimination or redress 
was not always or wholly out of the 
reach of the woman. There were 
cases in which the woman not less 
than the man was entitled to sue for 
a divorce. If, for instance, *• her 
husband separated from her,” or 
neglected her, she had such ** power 
of remonstrance,” that she might 
claim a divorce, and if the divorce 
was refused or delayed, a fine was 
imposed upon the husband until he 
should accede to her demand.— 
Again, the privilege and licence of 
polygamy was regulated and re- 
strained by the Jewish Doctors, that 
it might not operate to the neglect 
or prejudice of the wife : and in re- 
spect of infidelity to her bed, if it 
was not a wrong ** of which she 
could legally complain,” it was a 
wrong, which she might plead in the 
event of her own misconduct, and by 
which she might prevent her hus- 
band from prosecuting her to con. 
victioii. This is an important part 
of the Jewish law of adultery and di- 
vorce, and as it has been cither over-^ 
looked or misrepresented, it is the 
more necessary to correct and sup. 
ply the 'misapprehensions and sup. 
press ions of Alethcs. 

Aletlies says, that the Law of 
Moses ** in the same partialitv of 
provision accorded to the husband 
the awful trial of jealousy:” that 
this and the other ” provisions were 
• not compensated by the grant of any 
similar or equivalent rights to the 
wife and that recrimination or 

N n 
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redreto was wholly out of her 
reach.*' 

I am prepared with the highest 
authority to counteract these asser- 
tions, and to shew from the words 
of Moses, that in this case at least, 
there is no partiality of pro\ ision,’* 
and that the woman had the power 
of recrimination, which she * might 
use not in extenuation of guilt com- 
mitted, but in prevention of punish- 
ment, which would otherwise be in- 
flicted. The concluding sentence of 
the law concerning the waters of 
jealousy, is not very liiniinously ex- 
pressed, and might escape the no- 
tice of a superficial reader : then 
shall the man be guiltless from ini- 
quity, and the woman shall bear her 
iniquity.” The Jewish intcipreta- 
tion of the law is given by Selden, 
Ligbtfoot, and Patrick, and is to 
this effect: if the husband is free 
from iniquity, i. c. from adultery, 
then the water tries his wife : but 
if he be not free, i. e. be liitiiself also 
guilty of adultery, then the water 
hath no power to try her. Or in the 
words of another Jewish comnien. 
tator, the bitter water then only had 
power, when the man was free from 
the sin of which he suspected his 
wife. Here then the miraculous 
virtue acknowledged by Alethes, 
operated not only actively in the 
punishment of the adulteress who 
underwent the trial, but negatively 
also, in the conviction and rebuke 
of the adulterer who demanded the 
trial : and it is the recorded opinion 
of the Jews, that the waters even, 
tually failed of their effect in con- 
sequence of the prevailing adul- 
teries, and that the trial was at 
length abolished, that the sacred 
name might no more be invoked in 
vain. 

Bishop Patrick in his concluding 
comment upon the law of the waters 
of Jealousy; recites the words of the 
prophet Hosea, ch. iv. ver. 14, and 
from the drift of his argument seems 
to consider that they were fulfilled 
in the hiefitcacy of the trial through 
the prevalence of adultery : 1 will 


not .punish your daughters when 
they commit whoredom, nor your 
spouses when they commit adultery, 
for themseh*es are separated with 
whores, and they sacrince with har- 
lots." The note from Bishop Hall 
in the Family Bible, implies that 
the omission of punishment was in 
itself penal and judicial : ** 1 will 
not chastise that in your children 
and wives, which ye that arc the 
parents and husbands arc willingly 
guilty of.” 

Lightfoot in the Horae Hcbraicac 
in commenting upon the case of the 
woman taken in adultery refers to 
yet higher authority, supposing that 
upon that occasion, our Lord as- 
sumed the character of the Judge in 
the trial of the waters of jealousy ; 
and that in his posture of bending 
to the ground and his act of writ- 
ing, he observed an exact confor- 
mity with thd manner of adminis- 
tering that law. He supposes, that 
our Lord as Judge heard the accusa- 
tion ; and that with reference to the 
opinions and practice of the age, he 
addressed the accusers to this effect : 
** You acknowledge, that although 
a woman be guilty, she is neverthe- 
less secure from punishment, if her 
husband be also guilty: as Judge, 
I therefore call upon you, who have 
brought this woman before me. Arc 
you yourselves, in respect of chas- 
tity, in a condition to accuse and 
convict this woman? If you are 
qualified, carry the sentence into 
execution, and let him that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone at her. 
The word used by our Lord is 
ar»jKaprf}Te(, the wom used by the 
LXX, in Numbers v. 31 , is atuoq a«ro 

Whatever may be thought of the 
relevancy of these commentaries of 
Patrick on Hosea iv. 14., and of 
Lightfoot on John viii. 7.» they will 
at least prove what was the opinion 
of these aistinguished Divines on the 
mutual constancy required in the 
law of the waters of jealousy : they 
will shew that in their judgment, 
here was no partiality of provision ; 
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that the woman had the privilege of 

recrimination ; and that an adulter- the Editor of the Remombraneor. 
ouB wife could not be convicted or 
punished, except upon condition of Sir, 

the husband's Integrity. When 1 published the Treatise on 

Alethes concludes his view of the Human Motives, which you have 
Jewish doctrine of divorce with an lately done me the honour of review- 
expression of surprise, that ** any ing, 1 had little intention of resum- 
one acquainted with the Old Testa- ing a subject, of which all the prin- 
ment should select a passage of ciples, that 1 did not fully explain. 
Scripture under that dispensation, appeared to me cither evident at 
on which to rest his opinion, that first sight, or to have been sufficient- 
divorces are unlawful.*' The text ]y pruveci by other writers, whose 
of Malachi in the just interpretation works are generally known and ac- 
of its present authorized translation, cessible. Of the objections which 
does of itself justify the selection. I arc made to those principles in your 
will not, however, conceal that in the very respectable journal, you arc 
older* translation, the words are ren- w^ell aware that all the more consi* 


dered, ‘Mf thou hatest her, put her 
away, saith the Lord of Hosts :*’ and 
it is well observe<l in the marginal 
annotation ; ** not that he allowctb 
divorcenieiit, but of two faults he 
slieweth which is the least.” The 
divorce-law of tlie Jews can never 
be considered, but as a remedial pro- 
vision for the prevention of greater 
evils : and it is of importance to ob- 
serve how the severity of the origi- 
nal law of adultery was mitigated. 
'I'hc crime was originally capital in 
the man and in the woman : the wo- 
man was then protected b> the pre- 
cautions of the law of the bitter 
waters : and, lastly, if she found no 
favour ill her husband’s eyes, he had 
the power of divorcing her. The 
greatest of all commentators u|K>u the 
Jewish law hath taught us why this 
privilege was conceded, which lie is 
very far from approving even in its 
mildest exercise : Moses for the 
hardness of your hearts wrote you 
this precept: but from the begin- 
ning it was not so. Wliat God hath 
Joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

This sentence naturally introduces 
the Christian doctrine of divorce, 
which must have been very imper. 
fcctly discussed, without ascertain- 
ing the state of opinion which pre- 
viously obtained concerning adiil-, 
tery. 


derablc must readily occur to almost 
every person who enters seriously on 
the study of morals. Yet 1 allow 
most willingly that, whenever any 
objection is actually alleged by an 
atteiitivc reader or critic, it has a 
very different claim to regard, from 
that, which it has when it can be 
only anticipated : since, in most 
cases, the reader or the critic may 
be fairly expected to see more clearly 
ilian the author himself, where any 
real difficulty is to be found. I will 
therefore request that you will per- 
mit inc to avail myself of a few pages 
in your two next Numbers, in order 
to explain some of the points at issue. 

I hope to do this the more briefly 
and satisfactorily, because, notwith- 
standing the many defects of my 
work, which 1 readily see and ac- 
knowledge, you have, with few ex- 
ceptions, possessed yourself accu- 
rately of the meaning which 1 in- 
tended it to convey. 

1 need not, 1 believe, wish the 
principles I liave advanced to be 
tried by any more favourable rule, 
than that of the ^validity even of 
those points of system, which you 
consider as liable to so many objec- 
tions. 1 may premise, however, that 
the points you object to, though, 1 
believe, both valid and highly im- 
portant, and though incorporated 
in the very framework of my book, 
do not comprize its main intention 
N n 2 
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aad scope. The book is meaat, 
with what success 1 cannot say^ to 
have more of a practical than of a 
theoretical character; and^ though 
1 have assumed a sort of system for 
convenience, and for the sake of 
getting regulaily at conclusions, 
which without some system I could 
not have reached so easily ; the 
topic on which I have dwelt most 
largely, and to which 1 have ac. 
counted every other as subordinate, 
is the showing particularly, in how 
great a degree, and in what manner, 
an habitual reference to religion 
ought to cuter into every human 
virtue, and into all our various en- 
terprises and pursuits ; and on this 
topic you must agree with me wholly. 
Still, however, though it thus seems 
to me that my Treatise is, as it was 
intended to be, practical «ii the main, 
the sort of system to which you ob- 
ject forms a part of it, and the ob- 
jections you make must, if valid, be 
fatal. 

Your objections to the principles 
1 have advanced, may be included 
in the six following propositions. 
All your other objections are, 1 
think, technical, and only affect the 
plan of the Treatise, or the propriety 
of the signification affixed in it to the 
word motive. But 1 will not trouble 
you with any defence of luy plan, 
except so far as moral principles are 
involved in it. 

The six propositions, into which 
I persuade myself that you will 
think your objections fairly distri- 
billed, are, 

I. That the formation of religious 
character, that character which 1 
have kiid down as consisting in a 
proper state and regulation of our 
motives, is only a part, though an 
important part, of tne conditions of 
future happiness which are set be- 
fore us. 

. II. That it is an inconvenient ar- 
rangement, and one which may lead 
men into practical error, to regard 
the tnotivee, instead of the active 
habits, as the iiuondiate ttvhjecis of 
moral discipline and cotiiroL 


HI. That 1 propose to liasit in* 
judiciously, and in a way in which 
it is not limited in Scripture, the 
practical end and object of human 
life. 

IV. That, in proposing, as the 
test of actions, the tendency to the 
formation of religious or moral cha- 
racter, 1 exclude other tests whicli 
possess on our attentiQn an equal 
or a superior claim ; and, moreover, 
that a test so vague as this tendency 
cannot have the practical use I as- 
cribe to it. 

V. That, in speaking of eonr- 
science, I lose sight of the obliga- 
tion which we are under to refer all 
our actions to the will of God. 

VI. That, in speaking strictly of 
obligation, 1 maintain that the de- 
sire of happiness is the only motive 
which obliges us to practise virtue ; 
though, in your opinion, to speak of 
a man as obliged to pnrsue any 
thing merely for his own benefit, is 
ilothing less than a eontradiction in 
terms. 

In answer to these olijeetions, 1 
hope to prove, 

I. That the formation of religious 
character, which character may be 
justly described as consisting in a 
proper state and regulation of our 
motives, includes every condition ol 
future happiness which is set bc" 
fore us. 

II. That, without pictciidingthat, 
ill all resjiects, the plan I have 
adopted is the best possible, (and 1 
am aware that in some respects ano- 
ther plan would be preferable,) I 
have yet good reasons for treating of 
the Human Motives as the inline - 
diate subjects of moral discipline 
and control. 

III. That, though 1 propose re- 
ligious character as the general aim 
or olject of mankind, as that object 
by the attaining of which we tuHil 
ail the conditions of future happi- 
ness. 1 do not, any more than Scrip- 
ture does, propose any limitation of 
their objects or ends : that though 
Scripture does not limit us to this 
object, it does propose it to us ; and 
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that to propose it, as I have at- 
tempted to do, in strict analogy to 
what is done in Scripture, may often 
have an eminent moral utility. 

IV. That to propose, as the test 
of actions^ in the way in which I 
have proposed it, the tendency to 
the formation of religious character, 
is not to exclude, in any proper 
case, other ^ests which are more 
precise and specific ; and that, how- 
ever vague this test may be, it is 
both useful and necessary that we 
should have it. 

V. That, wherever means can be 
found of learning what is the will of 
God, the acting conscientiously ac- 
tually implies that reference of our 
action to God's will, which is the 
principle of which you suppose me 
to have lost sight. 

VI. That with respect to our 
obligation to practise virtue for the 
sake of our own happiness, 1 have 
not either said or implied that the 
desire of happiness is the only mo- * 
tive which obliges us; and that, 
though the meanings of the word 
obligation and of the word prudence 
are, as 1 have repeatedly observed, 
very distinct, a man may still be 
under a real obligation to pursue a 
thing, though merely for his own 
bene lit. 

If 1 can prove all these positions, 

I believe I may flatter myself that 
the principles which 1 have advanc- 
e<l are both coiisisteiii with, and 
even e\ plana lory of, those common 
principles of leason and revelation 
to which we both of us profess to 
appeal. 

Let me say, however, before I 
begin my pi oof, that the systematic 
error which you attribute to me, 
that of proposing a partial object 
and test, is the very error which 1 
have been must studious to avoid. 
In the second page of the preface, 
1 s])eak of the nianifest evil, v\hich 
is produced by imperfect theories of 
murals, as being the cause ^ which 
led me to write my Treatise: and 
it has certainly been a leading pur- 
pose of the whole woik to show that 


no test can stand ilcfutiny, whioi| 
does not include the whole compass 
of human duty. If the test there* 
fore which I have myself proposed, 
and which I have proposed as being 
inclusive of all others, be justly 
liable to the objections you urge, I 
am botli ready and desfrous to give 
it up, and think that the sooner it 
is exploded the better: for, if the 
system be partial as you simpose, 1 
fear I must not value myself odyour 
admission *, that it is still a ** use- 
ful system." But we have to ex- 
amine whether it be partial or not. 

I. The first point then which 1 
have to prove is, ** that the forma- 
tion of religious character, which 
character may be justly described 
as consisting in a proper state and 
regulation of our motives, includes 
every condition of future happiness 
which is set before us.'* 

1 may here assume that by sup- 
posing something else, besides this 
character^ to be necessary as a con- 
dition of man's acceptance with 
God, you can only mean that good 
actions, which are, no doubt, requi- 
site, are not included or compre- 
hended ill this character. When 
you say (p* l(t6) that “ motives 
and even habits are not the whole 
blit half" of the conditions of hap- 
piness which the Gospel requires ; 
you suppose, of course, the other 
hull' to be actions. And this is a 
summary and fair view of the case. 
Or, at all events, if the character of 
which 1 speak be proved to include 
ill it the perforniance of all the good 
actions which are required of us, 
you will readily allow that it must 
include also every other imaginable 
requisite. Yon speak (164) of the 
other requisites as consisting in dis- 
positions and habits: but if the re- 
ligious character, or the religious 
inotive, be found to coniprchoiid even 
actions, it must assuredly be allow'- 
cd to comprehend dispositions and 
habits also and that this is agrac- 
jcible to your own view of the case is. 


* Christian Kcniembrancer, p. l6o. 
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jf I mistake not^ evideol from what 
you say* I prove therefore my own 
statement to be correct, if 1 prove 
that no action is good unless it flow 
out of a good character, or a good 
motive, and that the real attainment 
of the good character, or the real ex- 
istence of the good motive, does re- 
ally imply and produce, in the same 
measure in which the character is 
attained, or in which the motive 
exists, the performance of all good 
actions whatever. This is all that 
is or can be meant by saying that 
the motive or character always tn- 
cludes or comprehends the act 

But are not both these positions 
proved almost as soon as they can 
be enumerated t Actions, unless we 
refer to the principle from which 
they flow, are all equally iudiflerent. 
The maxim universally recognized 
in law, ** Actus non facit reum, sed 
mens rea,” is applicable with even 
greater strictness in all cases which 
will come to be pleaded before the 
moral Judge of tlie universe, and the 
analogous maxim, Actus non facit 
bonum sed mens bona,'" is of the 
same certain and iiiidoiibied vali- 
dity* If it be otherwise, let some 
action be named, of which the 
moral import is not referrible to the 
moral principle which gives it birth, 
or let that principle be something 
else than a motive. But this is 
plainly impossible. 

And so the position also that the 
good motive inustal way s imply or pro< 
duce good actions is equally evident 
on the slightest reflection. A good 
tree always produces good fruit: there 
is no goodness in any barren tree. 
Moral motives are in fact no motives 
at all, except in the degree in which 
they carry men to act. We know that 
every man who is truly benevolent 
will actually do good according to 
his ability. To act agreeably to the 
divine command is a religious act, 
because the motive is obedience. 

'But we also know equally that the 
motive of obedience implies or pro. 
duce» acts of religion. And so in 
all other instances that can be 
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named. From this statement it is 
only Uie necessary inference, that if 
all the motives be in their best state, 
all the goodness which man can at- 
tain is in fact attained, that all con- 
ditions of future happiness are ful- 
filled. And this is the very point 
for which I contend. 

Thus too Scripture, for- you 
rightly suppose that^l apprehend 
precisely the same doctrine to be 
implied in the declaration made by 
our Saviour *, that on the two coni- 
mandinciits to love God and our 
neighbour, ** hang all the law and 
the prophets,” and in that of St. 
Fault, that all the commandments 
of the second table •* are briefly 
comprehended in this saying, 
namely, “ thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” — it is almost super- 
fluous to refer to commentators on 
texts which, happily for us, arc so 
intelligible as these. But how, in 
fact, arc they explained by the com- 
mentators ? Why thus, and thus 
only, that in these two conimand- 
meiits is compendiously contained 
all that the law and the prophets 
require in reference to our duty to 
God and man : that they arc the 
snm of all the other commandments, 
and arc proposed by our Saviour to 
his hearers for the great rule and 
principle of their conduct : that the 
love of God is the original source 
and fountain from which all Chris- 
tian graces flow, and that in fact the 
love of our neighbour is deducihle 
from the love of God \. What else 
is this than to say plainly that good 
motives, and of these pre-eminently 
that great motive of the love of God 
which, as 1 have stated explicitly in 
my treatise §, ” constrains to every 
thing which an enlightened prudence 
may dictate,” imply all that 1 have 
stated them to imply. 

I apprehend also that almost all 


* Matt. xxii. 40. 
t Rom. xiii. 9. 

t Whitby, Paley, Porteus, and Sherlock, 
quoted in the notes to the Family Bible. 

§ Paga 63. 
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Christians interpret similarly those 
passages of Scripture, which speak 
of faith as an active principle of 
mind. In truth the argument of my 
treatise suggested itself, while I was 
engaged, very many years ago, dur- 
ing the course of my professional 
duties, in writing some sermons, 
never intended for the public, on the 
connection between faith and good 
works. Of course I cannot enter 
here into any discussion which would 
carry me into detail on this subject: 
but if you understand, as I am per- 
suaded you do, that the true notion 
of a justifying faith, of the faith by 
w'hich only * we arc justified, in- 
cludes in it that of a certain frame 
of mind, which alone can be pro- 
ductive of any works which Chris- 
tianity entitles us to call good, you 
iinist attribute, I think, to motive 
and character the whole of the im- 
port which my treatise assigns to 
them. So also in those much de- 
bated passages in which St. Janies 
and St. Paul have been thought to 
differ, but which a judicious ex- 
pounder of their mooning may dis- 
cern easily to be ipiite consistent 
and intelligible. The former is 
speaking of acts or effects: but 
then he pre-supposes a good motive. 
The latter, where he speaks of the 
good motive, manifestly jircsnmcs 
that it will be operative of good. 
And though the precept delivered 
by St. James is the plainer and the 
more popular statement, the prin- 
ciple which is laid down b^ St. 
Paul is admitted on ail hands, and 
both by Arminians and Calvinists, 
to be the more doctrinal and philo- 
sophical. 

I apprehend, therefore, that niy 
first position is fully proved, both 
by these decisive authorities, and by 
the plain reason of the case. 1 am 
inclined to think also that, you will 
yourself readily sec that the various 
considerations which have led you 
to differ from me on this essential 
point, apply more properly to some 
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of the other positions to which I lun# 
now about to call your attention. 
And that you will yourself see this, 

I am the more willing to hope, be- 
cause, admitting, as you seem to do 
(p. 166,) that “ one or two of the 
Gospel rules may be sai<l to em- 
brace and coiilain the rest that 
** the commands of religion,’* which 
** arc delivered at one time in mi- 
nute detail,” are delivered at ano- 
ther in comprehensive summaries,*’ 

I do not understand on what prin- 
ciple you can dehy that the reli- 
gious motives may be asserted to 
comprize all conditions of future 
happiness that are required of us. 
For if the precept to love God, to 
which you refer, comprizes or com- 
prehends the whole law, and if, as 
1 suppose you do not question, the 
motive of the love of God which I 
s]>eak of, be the love or affection 
which this precept enjoins, I do not 
perceive how the extent of the mo- 
tive can be less than that of the 
precept itself. 

II. My second position is that 
without pretending that in all res- 
pects, the plan 1 have adopted is 
the best possible, (and I am aware 
that in some respects another plan 
would be preferable,) I have yet 
good reasons for treating of the 
human motives at the immediate 
subjects of moral discipline and con- 
trol.” 

1 here admit that, on every prin- 
ciple of calculation^ the same con- 
clusions will be inferred, whether 
we treat of the action, or of the 
motive, as being the subject of 
moral discipline : for in treating of 
every moral action we always pre- 
sume the motive, in treating of every 
motive we always assume the act. 

I admit also that there are some 
sorts of error, which will cloke 
themselves far more readily in self- 
deceit, if men calculate on a 
theory of their motives, than if they 
draw any direct inferences from their * 
acts. Many men” as you justly 
»ay, (p. 167. ) will always think 

that their feelings and motives are 
2 


*Art, xi. 
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as good ae poBsiblc, nvhea they are 
far enough from an habitual dis- 
charge of their ^vhole duty.*’ 

Why then do 1 treat of the mo- 
liver of the action, instead of ac- 
tions^ or instead of the aetivt habits, 
as the iminodiatc subjects of moral 
discipline? Because the motive, as 
has been seen already, is strictly the 
moral principle of mind, from which 
all actions originate or proceed : 
QuaUs enim arbor, tails fructus : 
“ A good man out of the good trea- 
sure of his heart bringeth f4)rth good 
things, and an evil man out of the 
evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things because the heart or mo< 
tive must be good before any good 
fruit can follow. How tlien do we 
guard against that error of self- 
deceit to which you have justly said 
that we arc liable 1 By showing men 
that, if their motives he truly good, 
the habitual discharge of their whole 
duly must follow, and is the only 
evidence of the true goodness of* 
their motives. This principle is 
throughout the Scripture principle, 
and is also, I hope, kept plainly in 
view ill every part of niy treatise. 

I am the more willing to think that 
it is so, because many competent 
judges have told me that they regard 
the necessity of activity or of exer- 
tion, in every man whose motives 
are truly right, as tlic continually 
recurring maxim of the whole. 

And now on the other hand look 
for a moment at the plain conse- 
quences of not considering the mo- 
tives from which we act, as the im- 
mediate subjects of moral culture 
and discipline. Men in general, no 
doubt, are far too apt to forget, in 
their musings on the moral qualities, 
the actions to which those qualities 
should propel. But, on the other 
hand, they are not less ready, in the 
practice of certain actions, to forget 
the spirit by which those actions 
ought to be animated : perhaps 
more ready, because though the 
motive alone infers the act which 
fottows from it, the mere act does 


not imply the motive. No man can 
be truly benevolent without being 
carried to the doing of good : but 
one man may actually benefit ano- 
ther without having any thing of a 
benevolent motive. We do not, 
because this abuse is common, cease 
to inculcate the necessity of certain 
acts. Nor ought we, on the other 
hand, to slacken ihei cultivation of 
the motive principles from wliicli 
those acts should proceed, because 
men willingly deceive themselves as 
to tlic real goodness, or as to the 
real strength of their principles. 

Let me ask also whether the ob- 
jection which von urge might not he 
urged, and if it were just at all, 
urged still more forcibly^ against 
that doctrine of faith which we hold 
in common. ” Many men certainly 
arc inclined to think that their 
faith is as good as possible, when 
they are far enough from following 
it up with the habitual practice of 
good works.’’ But this abuse did 
not prevent St. Paul from stating in 
the most comprehensive terms the 
whole doctrine of faith. And what 
I have stated in the analogous case 
is, 1 apprehend, only a somewhat 
diflerent expression of the very prin- 
ciples for which we have his autho- 
rily- 

As I need not, 1 believe, say more 
upon my second position, 1 will 
close for the present the observa- 
tions with which 1 am obliged to 
trouble you. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
John Pknrosk. 

Braeehridgp, April lOl/i, 1821. 

(To be continued ) 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

The Clergy and the Magistracy of 
the kingdom are the remaining par- 
ties wlUi whom the Society is con- 
cerned. In their past proceedings 
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with the Government ami the Legis- 
lature. the Committee have been 
soon oec‘ii])ie(1 in tlio acMiuUition of 
power. Whal follows will exhibit 
them in the exercise of it. Ami 
here your romlers ;iro to bo r<‘niiiute<I 
of the ploilgo given l)\ the Society 
at the outlet of its career, only to 
interpose when “ the lights tif Dis- 
senters are in\n(1e<l,’' to be niihl 
though hriii 111 its icmoiist ranee-', !<» 
avoid all ostentations displa\s of 
iiuiiibers and iiitluenee in the wa> of 
menace or iutimidation, and to re- 
sort to no other means of ledresh 
than a]>peals to Liw.not \e\iitioiisly 
but teiijpetatel} prosecuted. 

Of “ Cleigyincir’ coinprclien-'ii\eIy, 
it is Mr. Wiiks’s renicirK, that “ but 
for tbem, tlic situation of the Com- 
mittee w'ouhl be e<'inpara!iveK a 
sinecure,” (IMiilaiitli. (iaz. IMiiy iti, 
1810) ; ami so far the statenient is 
correct, that tlie warfare wliieli the 
Society is i*arr>iiig on Is must cer- 
tniiily chiefly with the (!leigy ; buR 
who in this wfirfare are tin* aggiess- 
ors, and whose tin' ** iii\aded 
rights,'’ is a question only to be d«‘- 
cided by an im]niry into the nume- 
rous cases which aie made tlie suli- 
jeels of litigation. 

They iiiv arr.inged liy Mr. Wilks 
ehielly iimUr two heads — ILd’n^aU 
on the jiui’t at the (’Icrgy t<» k ad tiie 
Ibiri.d Serxice o\cr Dissciiteis, and 
Riots and D<stiii haiiccs of l)is>>cnt- 
iiig Congregations. 

To asceitain wlio arc the ag- 
gressors and who the aggriexeil 
party, in those cas{*s which form the 
first division of allegeil onVnces elial- 
lerigiiig the Society’s iiitorventioii, 
the means are h.ippily furnished by 
fbe Society iUcit. Sh) longer ag»> 
tliari the last uiiuiversary, Mr. Smith 
of Kolherani, inveighing against the 
imposition of the Marriage ('ere- 
uioiiy, says of “ rites'’ in general, 
that they arc “ disapproved” hy 
Dissenters, for tliis among* other 
reasons, that thoi^ arc adaiiiiisfet- 
cd and performed by Ministers of 
a Church to which they could not 
conscientiously conform,” and there- 
Ri£Mr.M3RANrER| No. 29. 


fore he denounces the ** compelling 
Dissenters to submit" to them, as 
absurdity and oppressiiui," (Phil. 
Gaz. May 24, DVit).) Mr. Milks, 
on the anniversary before the last, 
applies this objection t<» “ iiileriiient 
ill ehiiich-yards," and liotli on this 
occasion ami on tliose iinnicdiately 
preceding niid following it, scoffs at 
the inqmted sanctity of these (diiis- 
ti.ni cenu li‘r’ies, “ us a reiie of su- 
peislition,” “ i.iisaiictioned by rea- 
son," and at the ))aitia]ity ol Dis- 
senters t'i them, as a stale id* “ ba- 
h//iooU/' which he is impatient to 
See them outgrow', and accordingly 
holds up to ridicule; and it appears 
fiom the Ja lighter" and “ loud 
app]:Luse"wilhw Inch these sciitmiciits 
are reeeiveil, that they are eir.biaced 
(oidially by ilic meeting at large, 
and me to be considered as the sen- 
timents of the Society. Mixiil iq> 
with this contempt, of tlie chnn-h- 
yard anil tlii' Clergy, Mi. Wilks 
opens himself i.qmii the Burial Sei*' 
vice, describing it as a homage to 
the virtues and pii ty of the di ecasi d, 
indiscnminafolv pn m aUMl.*’ (Pink 
(laz. Mav 28, ItDlk May'- k SHIP, 
Siippl. May 2J, 182*) ) 

'I liih, then, in liu iiclion ofthe 

new ecelesifL'.t i 111 siqoi iiiacy grow- 
ing up anion., us, i-i wl.al tbeCleigy 
do when they otheialf- at the burial 
ot Disseiiteis ; they iii> “ lii'iiiagc 
iiidiseriiiiinati ly to their (the Dis- 
senters) vii files and piefi//' i. e. to 
their piety as separatists of all di'iio- 
mimilions carrying on a concerted 
hostility against the docirine ami 
the discipline of that (’hiireli, of 
which the part its orteiiiig it are the 
Miiiister>; and this they <io, not to 
gratifv any strong ili'siie for this 
dislinetioii, however niire.isonahle, 
or any respect for the oflice enter- 
tained by ihi»*e who have i cached 
iiitellcrtiial nianiiooil in the ilisseut- 
ing coinmiiiiity, but actually as 
miiiiimers in the dissenting nursery, 
to be the sport of the elders, and 
to humour the childishness of those 
who are yet in the cradle of dissent, 
merely w^hilst th.e state of •* baby- 
Oo 
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hood*’ continues, and witli distinct 
official notification made to them 
before-liaiid, that lhi^> ministry is 
only respited from the scorn and 
proscriptions aln^ady fiiliniiiuted 
against every otijer funetion which 
the regular Ciei'Qv perforin, till 
sectarisin has had its perfect 
work, and those 'weaker brethren 
have lieeii ripened into a ^nllicieiit 
hardihood of iinhelief to he safely 
weaned from their infantine purtia* 
lity. 

Such, then, upon the Secretary *s 
own shewing, is the stale of the 
case between the Clergy and the 
associated Protcclois of lleligioiis 
Liberty, upon the point of the Burial 
Service, claimed by the latter as a 
right, and rigorously exacted by 
them on all occasions ; and such 
are the circiiinstances to which the 
Clergy arc reduced by the Judgment 
of Sir J. Nichol in a single case, 
that if governed by the lluhries'* 
now standing in onr Liturgy, they 
refuse to ofKci.ite at the Burial of 
dissenting ])aribhioiiei's, they are in- 
stantly served with an o (lie ini admo- 
nition by Mr. Wilks, in the name 
of tile Society, inipeaching * their 
“ Christiaii liberality,** calling fc»r 
an explanation ot their conduct,*’ 
for an ex^ircssion of their regret, 
and for distinct promises nut to 
offend in future; and these they are 
magisterially informed, are the terms 
of siibiiiia->ion which the lenient, 
principles of the Society induce it 
to offer as an alternative for a pro. 
secutioii in the Spiritual Court, the 
ruinous issue of which Kemp versus 
Wickesisulwiiys cited to exemplify j. 

• The Kiihrirs rcfciieil tn :irc the third 
prefixed to thi‘ Offin* of l^iiv.iio Jlriptisni, 
which limits the adiiiiiii'«ti‘iitioii of that 
Sacrameijt, under the greatCAt exigenre, to 
a ** laufitl Minetcr and the tfrst before 
the Order for Buriat of the Dead, which 
forbids the use of that Office to ** any who 
die unbaptizrd.'* To tif>certaiii who arc 
lawful Ministers, vide Art. XXIII. and 
XXXVI. 

t The writer of this letter has in his 
possession an original from which this 
sketch is takan. 


The Society’s proceedings, there- 
fore, ill this department of their 
protcctorial administration, arc all 
as they would have it — bi their w hole 
hearth* content ; for the Clergy, 
abandoned to tlieir mercy, have no 
other resomce than to make, with 
all hnniility, the concessions which 
they require, and to furnish Mr. 
Wilks with the materials for niagni- 
fyiiig his ofliee by a ifetail of the 
“ acknowledgements of error” 
which have been extorted from the 
clerical body for this particular 
offence — of the cngagemeiils entered 
into “ that no future obstructions 
should occur” — and of the auspicious 
indications of their complete siibjn- 
gatioii to the Society’s views, with 
respect to the babyhood of its mem- 
bers, and with respect also to their 
own ultimate consignment to scorn 
and proscription, when Christian 
Burial, the last “ relic of sapersti. 
tioii,** shall be put away. 

But the point upon which the 
Clergy are represented as most out- 
rageously provoking the Sfieiety’s ui- 
terpositioii, is set forth by Mr. Wilks 
in liU anniveisjiry oration, under the 
Imad of “ Biots and Disturb- 
ances” t»f dissenrnii; eongrcgiilioiis, 
his deserijitious of which are always 
embellished by the inrnMiiicticm of 
the Paiocbiiil Minister, v.beiiever be 
eaii by any possibility be hooked 
into the eoiicern ; and the mention 
of him is geiierdlly so aeeompanicd 
as to make him apjiear either lidi. 
cidous, coiitemplible, or odious, and 
either to convulse tiie meeting with 
” laughter” at his expense, or to 
rouse its iiidigiiaiit feelings into ex- 
pressions of disapprobation and dis- 
gust. 

This part of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings claims minute investiga- 
tion, and then it will be seen what 
Religious Liberty is in the vo- 
cabulary of this institiitioii— who are 
the invaders of rights— and who 
are the parties luirassed with ag- 
gression. 

Mr. Wilks, in his address on the 
anniversary 1815, introduces hia 
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remark upon their iiiereuse in 
iinmher and degree,” and he in- 
genuously^ attrihiites the “ aiiginent- 
ed opposition*’ to tl\e augmented 
efloits inn<le to ]>!'omote iiiiivi^ival 
instriietioii, — to dilVii^e the Holy 
Script iiivb, and to erangtii^e ntg- 
leettd hamlets, peopIe<l hv the pte- 
Judiced amh hy the poor,” (K^aii. 
Mag. June, uilo, slieet .stitched in 
at the end, p. 1.) In the follow iiig 
year, e\patialiu<;' upon thr 
topic, \i/. “ the hostility’ which 
** even ill Taiglaiul” “ did not per- 
mit the ah'indoinneitl of the So- 
ciety, or the lelax.ilioii of th<*ir 
vigNance aii<l their I'.iLn,” he fo^aiii 
assigns lliC fonner cause, ni u lit- 
tle altered ])hras<:(d<i::\ , \iz. “ the 
local, ehuical, iiiaMi Uni.d, judicial 
antipathies, i \eit(^d hy the progress 
of religion, (1 m an. Mag. June, ioiG, 
.sheet, at the end. p. 7.) 

T n these pas-^ages, t he case liet ween, 
the Society and tin* Clergy, with re- 
spect to the point iiinler eiutiiiry, isso 
far fairly stated that it speeilies the 
actual excitement of the iiierct»sed 
distill htiiices eoiiiplaiiicd of, vi/, 
the “ aiignieiiled ellorts mad** to 
iwangelize” (ji'i it is called) their 
parishes, niid flie “ progress*^ of 
what Mr. \V. is pleased Jo designate 
“ icligioii,” or in other w'onis, the 
system of itinerancy which has, 
within the last tifteeii years, been 
added to the «»ther means of see- 
larian proselytism, and which, in 
fact, ga\ehirth to the Soeiet\. For 
Lord Sidiiioulli’s Hill, which w.is 
made the oceasioii of the Soeiely’s 
iristitiilioii is deserihed by Mr. CoU 
linson of ILickuey, in his speech at 
the Society’s anniversary, ltur», as 
** a cloud black and awful impend- 
ing” “ especially o\or those pious 
men, who.se active itinerant hilioiirs 
had reviveil the laiiguisliiiig iiitere<»rs 
€>f piety,” (Evan. Mag. June, ItU'^, 
p. 203.) ; and in tlie eniiiiieration of 
the advantages to result from the 
•Society, and held out to induce 
sectaries of all ilenoininutions to 
incorporate themselves in it, the 


crowning particular is, that over 
pious and useful t7//i6rri7//«, and over 
all persons whom they may recom- 
mend, it will eiide.ixoiir to extend a 
shield,” (Evan. Mag. July, 1811, 
p. 282'^. ; and the only eiiloglurn 
ii}>oii the Society, at its first aiini- 
versarv, deemed worih jircseiviiiir, 
besides Ihe Secretaiy's, is that of 
Air. Cockiii of Halifax, who expa- 
1I.lte^ upon thi* e.s^enti^Il conneclioii 
of its prosjierily wiih ihe pro- 
g /'-vv of n'hgioii,” Wiiil upoii the 
“ eeiitideuee” wifli which “ the 
know Ictlge t>f its existeiiee ’ and 
“ /.eal” woulil ciu'iinite him “ v.heii 
exposed to perseeutioii by village 
prenrhing,'' ( Va an. Mag. J uuc* 18 1 2, 
p. 2 18.) 

Acconliniily, two <mi1 of three 
of the SocietN’s first leiral exploits, 
were in support i»f a Mr. I'.icker 
t>f Dursley, a rcspretiible hn/man, 
who Hint rated to various congrega- 
tions, and of a IMr. Britt.ni of Bris- 
tol, who had bc*en ix student in two 
dissenting academies,” (F.vaii. Mag. 
.lime, 1812, p. 2 lo) ; and tlie object 
coiiti mpt.iii d ill tiiese pvo^^et ntioos, 
was to (/blairi a deiisioii in the 
King's B'Uieh, which should make 
the old 'loL'ialioii \et all suHicieiit 
for til*' new project ed circuit 
pMMchmg ; b\ eiT.ihtmg them, in ad- 
dition to the fixed dissenting miiiis- 
1i\, lo form a corps of irreunlars 
front aiiioiig'st their suhordinatc 
agents amt raw reel nils, and lo en- 
force the ileiiuiiids of liceiice.s for 
them, under the comprehensive de- 
signation of “ pretending to Jioly 
onlers,” in this gxiodly pnjc'ct, of 
grossly perverting the enactments 
of law, the Society alfogellier failed, 
hut turned tin' failure to their ad- 
vantage, by mukiijg it the ground of 
that convilialiug and invilatory in- 
tercourse with government, already 
detailed ; the issue of which, the 
new 'Foleration Act, made, as they 
exjiress it, “ ihe law' ample for the 
redress of every grievance, in every 
*case of aggression against religious 
bodies,” (New Evan* Mag. June, 
1815, p. 183.) i. e. in every attempt 
o o 2 
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to check itinerancy f and so elated 
Mr Collison of Hackney, that in his 
eiilogiuui at the anniversary, mtfj, 
upon the Committee who" had so 
admirably negotiated, he exultingly 
pronounces that they " had navi- 
gated the ChrUtiun vessel, (i. e. the 
disstmting confederacy) into the 
haven of security and hoinmr,** and 
that “ Clergymen would be finally 
taught” by tliis Hill, and by otlu^- 
acts then in coiiteniplatioii, ** that 
those 1 /u‘fhodists, sectarians, fana- 
tics, and disseuUrs, whom they were 
accustomed p^'oudhf to contemn, or 
capriciovsiy to oppress, possessed 
intellect — opulence — resonrees^and 
influence, which it was hopeless to 
oppose,'* (Evan. Mag. June, 1815, 
p. -ifU. ) 

Having got the law info their 
hands, no time is lost in making 
nse of it. The kiiigduin is dividcil 
into Missionary Districts, and placed 
under the superintendence of sub- 
ordinate associations; and amongst 
the protecting iuterpo-sals of the 
Committee, in the years 1815 and 
1816, Mr. Wilks eiiuinerates advice 
given, and fines enforced in coiisc- 
queiice of complniiits from meetings 
at Mortlake and W'oodford, supplied 
by the useful, invaluable, and persever- 
ing labours of the London Itinf- 
RANT SnciRT V, and of prosecutions 
having been commenced against rio- 
ters at Mulhiirst, at the request of 
the active and useful Association 
FOR Hants and Sussex, under 
whose patronage public preaching 
had been beneficially introduced 
into that populous hut ignoirant and 
neglected town, (Instructor, May 
81, 1815, Evan. Mag. Juuc, 18L5, 
p. 258, June, 1816, sheet stitched 
in, p, 3.) To the same effect is the 
statement of a prosecution carried 
on at the instance of the Baptist 
congregation at Princes llisborough, 
Bucks, for alleged interruptions of 
its preaching (exclusions, ** in seve- 
ral coutigiious villages as also of 
protection extended to two good 
young men,” as Mr. Wilks designates 
them, itinerating at Horsely, near 


Ashtead in Surrey, and preaching 
the Gospel in villages which it kaa 
not reached." 

Of the same description again, is 
another prosecution, stated to have 
cost the Society j£ 200, and insti- 
tuted against the Clergyman and 
peace officer of Ansty, Wilts, on the 
complaint of a Mr. Hopkins of 
Tisbury, for attempts • to prevent 
him from preaching in the former 
village,” (Phil. Gaz. May 20, 1818.) 
Iir all these instances, the parties 
whose ministrations are intorriqited, 
and ill whose support the Soemty 
interposes, are avowedly itinerants. 
There are many others in Mr. 
Wilks’s annual digest of disturb- 
ances, not so unequivocally charac- 
terized ; but in several of these, 
itinerancy is to be inferred from cir- 
cumstantial evidence ; and in almost 
all, the place of meeting is a licensed 
room, and not a regular conventicle. 

The Strettoii case, so thoroughly 
investigated by your coriespoiident, 
and so often referred to, tallies with 
and illustrates all these recordcil 
misdemeanours. Its ** inhabitants,” 
as calumniated by the itinerating 
mat.maker of Wolston, were “ be- 
nighted*' — “ as destitute of evan- 
gelical truth as those of liidostaii 
ever were* whereas it appears that 
they are siipcriiileiidcd bv a most 
vigilant clergyman resident among 
them, and are a people remarkable 
for their Christian ununiniity, and 
for the exemplary discharge of all 
their religious duties. Eight years 
had the mat' maker been watching 
his opportunity for marring this 
happy state of things by the insi- 
nuation of dissent. The removal 
of a pauper, a frequenter of his 
meeting, from W'^olston, to a parish- 
house, ill Stretton, at length gives 
him an Opening ; he gets the house 
clandestinely licensed ; brings a con- 
gregation of upwards of forty per. 
sons with him, holds a prayer- 
meeting, and engages, as 1 am in- 
formed (for 1 have enquired accu- 
rately into the case) to repeat this 
outrage upon the religious liberty 
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of the inhabitants at the end of 
three weeks. The parish officers 
interpose, and quietly defeat his 
purpose, by changing the residence 
of the pauper. Notice of this dis- 
comfiture is sent up to the Society, 
at the nick of time when Mr. Wilks 
is digesting his anniversary oration. 
The Clergyman is publicly vilified 
by name as an oppressor of the 
])oor. The rod of the law is iiibo- 
ienily shaken over the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, without any pretext for 
either of these indignities ; and as 
no act legally tangible by the Coni- 
luittee had been done, the pan per is 
instructed how to create a pretext for 
pr(»secution, which is instantly coni- 
inenced in the most oflensive form, 
upon a false affidavit, and pursued 
through all its stages to the verdict 
of a jury, aggravated by every chica- 
nery whic:h ctnild be practised, either 
to intimidate the defendants — to trip 
the course of law — or to enhance 
the expenses. • 

The importance of this Strcttoii 
case, to the cpiestion at issue be- 
tween the Society and the Clergy — 
who are the aggressors, and who 
the aggrieved, in those Riots and 
Disturbances,” which make so great 
a figure in Mr. Wilks’s orations, — 
consists ill this, that the eloquent 
Secretary’s draft of it has under- 
gone a judicial revision upon the 
eviclcnce of his own witnesses, and 
that while he has manufactured it 
into an outrage against dissenting 
rights of sufficient magnitude to 
bear repetition and to carry a 
double charge of opprobium at one 
anniversary against the Clergy, and 
at the next against the Parish Offi- 
cers, and to warrant moreover such 
a commentary as is stated by the 
Society’s Reporter to have ** ex- 
cited horror and sympathy”— horror 
at the “ oppression” exercised, and 
** sympathy” with the persecuted 
pauper, (Phil. Gaz. May 24, 1820.) 
its real merits are proved to ^ be 
of a directly opposite complexion, 
— all the ** oppression” being on 
the part of the Society, and all 


the injury on the part of the pa- 
rish, whose religious peace was most 
wantonly disturbed, and whose rates 
were biirthened with heavy legal 
charges, incurred in their ow’ii de- 
fence ; and on the part also of those 
eleven “ respectable men,’’ (as tliey 
were designated from the bench) 
who were brought to trial, falsely 
charged with a fiagrant misdemea- 
nor, and would have been aclually 
arraigned like felons at the bar, if 
Mr. Wilks’s attempt to place them 
there had not been over-ruled. 

That exposures such as these are 
not more iiiiiiierous, will be no mat- 
ter of surprise to those wiio duly con- 
sider either the iiiahdityof tliejiaro- 
chial Clergy, or the indisposition of 
those who coniroul ))aroelual ex- 
penditure to engage in a costly suit 
at law at such manifest disadvan- 
tage : but tlic Strotton case is all- 
sufficient. It has been thoroughly 
sifted, and authenticated in all its 
parts. It goes home to the very 
spirit which actuates the Society, 
and makes full demonstration that, 
under the pretext of protecting from 
iiivabion the religious liberty of Dis- 
senters, its purpose is to protect 
their invasions of the religious li- 
berty of Chiirclirncn, and especially 
to aid and abet tJiciii in that most 
vexatious and scducti\e warfare, 
which they are systematically wag- 
ing against the Church, by the 
agency of organised bodies of ite- 
iierants. 

Is it to be supposed that the 
Clergy can look on unconcerned 
spectators of these proceedings ? It 
would be to tlicir eternal disgrace, 
could such a base dereliction of 
duty be fastened upon them. For, 
in addition to the “ godly jealousy” 
over the souls of those committed to 
their care, which is essential to the 
clerical character, conscientiously 
sustained, they arc solemnly pledged 
by their ordination vows ** to be 
ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines,” ^within their 
cures.” Y et this is their great ofieuce 
5 
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in ili« account of the Society. For 
tbitf they are proscribed and vilified 
as suggesting acts of persecution. 
Phil. Gaz. May *2(5, 1019 ; as excit- 
ing riots, Uvun. Mag. 1015, p.250* ; 
as cheering mobs, and abusing their 
influence and power, Phil. Gaz. 
May 20, 1810, and as ituplicaied 
in deeds far different from those to 
be expected from their doet tines 
and professions. Kvaiig. Mag. June 
1810, p. 7. And with such power is 
the Society invested by the m*w To- 
leraticm Act, carried through Par- 
liumeiilby the governnieiit, to whom 
the Clergy liave a right to look for 
protection, that it appears that they 
are able to overawe, in many in- 
stances, the disposition to repel 
their aggression ; iiisoiiiiieli that 
Messrs. J. Ilurder, Parry, and 
limit, proclaim the Society’s tri- 
umphs, by the statement of se\e* 
ral cases, in which llishops. Deans, 
and Magistrates, taught by its past 
exertions, hud deleired to its energy 
and efforts, and reluctantly abstaiif- 
ed from evils, and complied with 
just demands, which tliey appeared 
otherwise disposed to iiifliet, or un- 
willing to bestow,” Evang. Mag. 
June 1815, p. 2(il* ; whiNt Mr. 
Cockin coiigratuIal<*s the meeting 
that the rapid spread of the Ciospel 
will soon put an end to their pro- 
ceedings,” Instructor, May 511, 
1815; i. c. will soon establish the 
supremacy of universal licentious- 
ness. 

The other parties with whom the 
Society is at issue in the prosecu- 
tion of its designs, are the County 
Magistrates, who are generally 
linked together with the Clergy in 
the abuse lavishe<l upon that iiiucli 
injured body, and on the same ac- 
count, viz. the decided part they 
have taken against the system of 
Itinerancy^ and the discountenance 
which whenever appealed to, they 
have uniformly given to this most 
outrageous abuse of the toleration 
so largely granted to Conscientious 
Dissent. Kesiding in the vicinity 
of the different bccnes of action. 


where these fanatical encroach- 
ments were attempted, they wore not 
to be licceivcd as to the real delin- 
quents, or to the encreased spread 
of religious delusion wliicli must of 
necessity ensue, if such Seductive 
means were allowed free uud iiii- 
controiiled operation, and they ac- 
cordingly did their utimist to repress 
the e\ii by putting in force the pro- 
visions of the Conventicle Act 
against all limrranfs. 

This exercise of “ judicial au- 
thority and iliscTolionarv power” is 
the provocation given to the So- 
ciety by the magistiales. IMr. 
Wilks proscribes it as “ a novel 
magisterial interposition, hostile to 
the rights of worshipping his Crea- 
tor according to the dictates of his 
conscience, which every ]»rofcssiiig 
Ciiristiuii was entitled to claim 
and he pronounces upon it witli 
conscious importance that it is 
a throwing down by the magistrates 
of ** the gauntlet of defiance” 
which the Society resolved to take 
up. Evaiig. Mag. June 1812, p. 
241—240. 

Ill the first onset in tlie King's 
lleiicli, the Society were defeated ; 
but in the ap])eal to Pavliunient 
which ensued, by the help of go- 
vernment — they succeciled to 
their hearts’ content — and re- 
duced the power of the magistracy 
to a duty, as Mr. AVilks is pleased 
to designate it, merely ministe- 
rial — that of registering their 
Preaching Licences, without exer- 
cising any judgment upon the de- 
mand. Concession only leads to 
further encroachment, accordingly 
in the wantoinicss of religious licen- 
tiousness, distinct certiticates arc 
demanded for ditferent parts of the 
same premises, that two congrega- 
tions may meet for religious wor- 
ship, in the house and out- houses 
adjoining at one and the same time ; 
and the monstrous proposition is 
advanced, that the application of a 
registered place to secular purposes, 
docs not vitiate the registration. 
The presuinption, as it is termed. 
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of fnag;i5trato.s to detcrinitio difie* 
renily to the Society on both tliesc 
points, is a new p^rouiid of offence, 
Kvan^. Mag. Aug. 1817, p. 319, 
as is also their pre\entioii in two 
instiinces (Liiggersliall, Wilt^, and 
Oxeiuloii, Northamptonshire,) of 
field preaching, Phil. Gaz. May, 
28. 1819. 

For tiiese causes, and for refusing 
to interpose^ in the disturbaucoh 
which they necesbarily occasion, 
whatever can degrade the iiuigiste-* 
rial character is laid by the Society 
to its charge. They are caliiiiiiii- 
ated as treating ministers and 
applicants with coiituiiicly’* — as 

throwing evciy obstacle in the 
way of the [>roseciitu)n of rioters,*' 
and as using their utmost eiuled- 


vours to prevent their conviction 
and punishment^' In terms similar 
to these they are held up to public 
obloquy on" each of the Society's 
anniversaries ; and the Societys 
paramount inllueiice in dishearten, 
iiig them from unprofitable endea- 
vours to niaintaisi truth," as their 
office requires, is thus insolently 
celebrated by a Mr. John Dagley, 
that “ the mastiff dog had ceased to 
bark, and the snarling curs had 
retired to the lap of Lady 
rfiVc, to seek their former repose.*’ 
livaiig. Mag. June, 181.>, p. 283. 

Such, Mr. Lditor, istlic Society's 
temper and moderation in tlie exer- 
cise of power. 

Your obedient servant. 

Scrutator. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sacred Li tarat tire, comprLiu^ a Re~ 
view of the Prinviplvs oj Compo- 
aition laid dutvn hi/ the late Ho- 
bert LiOwilt, JLt). Lord Dhkop 
of London, in his Pneln'tions and 
Isaiah, and an Application of the 
Principles so 7mtivcd to the //- 
lustration of the New Testanunt, 
in a Series of Critical Obser ca- 
tions on the Style and Structure 
of that Sacred Volume. By the 
Bvv, John Jebb, A. M. Rictor of 
Ahinffdon, in the Diocese of 
Cashell. pp. 471. Cadell. 1820. 

It is not possible to form any just 
conception of the merits of this ele- 
gant volume, or of the iiigeiiiiity 
and erudition with which it abounds, 
without a scrioiiv and attentive pe- 
I usal of the whole disquisition. A 
cursory and desultory inspection of 
its pages will excite the surprize 
rather than interest the curiosity of 
the reader. When he sees various 
passages of the New Testament, 
which he has alw'ays been accus- 
tomed to contemplate in a prosaic 
form, reduced to a versicular ar- 
rangement resembling an ode or a 


choric hymn, the yoiithfid reader 
will smile at the dimeeit and excuse 
himself from investigating the prin- 
ciples), from which iti^ derived ; and 
the more serious and settled Divine 
will be offended at (lie boldness of 
the innovation, and at the confidence 
with which it is carried on. lie will 
not deny that many and highly figu- 
rative expressions nuy be found in 
the w'riliiigs of the New Testament, 
and that the Prophets of the Chris- 
tian, not less than those of the 
Jewish covenant, drank deeply of 
the poetic spirit: but when he finds 
not only detached versieles, hut 
w'holc chapters and successions of 
chapters printed in (jreek, and ren- 
dered into English in the form of 
stanzas, he will be prejudiced 
against the author’s design ; he will 
suspect that either his head or his 
heart is in fault, and sternly resolve 
to keep himself pure from an in- 
quiry, which is founded in the spe- 
culations of fancy, and which in its 
progress and issues may unsettle the 
records of Scriptural truth. 

• These are prejudices which have 
been felt, and which probably will 
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be felt again, by men who open the 
volume without reading it. A su- 
perficial view does certainly surprize 
by the novelty, and ofiend by the 
boldness of the conception, and in 
making this assertion we do but le- 
cord the result of our own expe- 
rience. Wc opened the book, and 
we laid it down again. We were 
persuaded to read it, and we were 
satisfied that the author's motive is 
pure, that his design is not only in- 
nocent but useful, and that he has 
brought to the discussion a correct 
and matured judgment, learning 
various extensive and profound, an 
earnest piety, and an ardent zeal 
for the truth. The author has his 
theory, but he <loes not endeavour 
to support it by gratuitous or dog- 
matical assertions, and if the reader 
docs not agree in every position, or 
approve of every illustrative ex- 
ample which he alleges, he will not 
be ofiended by any illiberal ity of 
the author in opposing the opinions 
of others, or by a^y presumptuous 
confidence in maintaining his own. 
If he is dissatisfied with the priiici. 
pies, which the author lays down as 
the foundation of his inquiry, and 
in that dissatisfaction rejects the 
whole system, he may nevertheless 
receive instruction and delight from 
the various comments, wliicli the 
author incidentally introduces, in 
application of the texts upon wiiich 
his principal theory is established. 

What that theory is, may be 
briefly learned from the title : it is 
an application of the known prin- 
ciples of Jewish composition to the 
illustration of the New Testament, 
in a series of critical observations 
on the style and structure of that 
Sacred Volume. These critical ob- 
servations arc not how'ever confined 
to the dry technical details of Bib- 
lical philology, to the exclusion of 
more interesting remarks, which may 
regulate our practice, confirm our 
faith, and exhibit new views of the 
harmony and consistency of iloly 
W>U. The method and probable 
advantages of the inquiry are stated 


in the paragraph, which without 
other exordium or preface, besides 
a dedication to the Archbishop of 
Cashel, introduces the subject of 
discussion* 

It is the design of tlie following pages 
to prove by examples, that the structure 
of clauses, sentences, and periods, in the 
New Testament, is frequently regulated 
afler the model afforded in the poctiral 
parts of the Old ; and it is'boped, that iii 
the course of the investigation, necessary 
for the accomplishment of this design, 
somewhat may be incidentally contiibuted 
towards the rectification or establishment 
of tlie received text; some grammatical 
difficulties may be removed ; some intri- 
cacies of construction may be disen- 
tangled ; some light may be thrown on the 
interpretation of passages hitherto obscure, 
and several less obvious proprieties of ex- 
pression aud beauties, both of conception 
and style, may be rendered familiar to the 
attentive reader ; while if the thoughts, not 
hastily or indclibcrately submitted to the 
public, shall approve themselves to com- 
petent minds, a new, and if my own expe- 
rience he not deceitful, an agreeable field 
of inquiry will be opened to students of 
the Sacred Volume.” 

The work may be divided iuto 
four principal parts or poitions. 
The first part (or five first sections) 
conipreheiids the preliminary mat- 
ter, or a re\iew of the principles of 
Jewish composition, illustrated and 
confirmed by extracts from the Old 
Testament. In the Second Part (or 
nine following sections) the proba- 
bility of finding the same method of 
compositiun in the New Testament, 
which had been inferred in the First 
Part, is established by various ex- 
amples of couplets, triplets and 
stanzas of four, and more than four 
lines, including whole paragraphs. 
The Third Part (or five following 
sections) treats of figures and modes 
peculiar to Hebrew poetry, and il- 
lustrated by copious examples and 
explanatory comments. The last 
part, in sections xx. xxi. xxii. re- 
spectively represent the Hymns of 
the Virgin, of Zacharias, and of Si- 
meon, in the character of Hebrew 
Poems : and in the two last sections, 
the Sermon ni the Mount, and the 
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Song of Victory on the fall of the 
mystical Babylon, are reduced to a 
versicular arrangenient. Such are the 
contents of the volume : the sub- 
stance of each section is prefixed in 
a table of contents ; and the whole 
is concluded with two copious in- 
dexes, the first of texts of Scrip- 
ture, the other of authors referred 
to in the course of the work. 

It was rmerved for the sagacity 
of Bishop Lowth to revive the long 
lost theory of Hebrew versification, 
and to define the grand and dis- 
tinguishing character of Hebrew 
poetry. This characteristic is not 
the metrical arrangement, the acros- 
tical or alphabetical commencement, 
or the rhyming teriiiination of the 
lines; it is not the introduction of 
foreign words and redundant parti- 
cles; nor is it the elation, grandeur, 
or sublimity of the thought and 
diction. 

In one word, it is what Bishop Lowth 
entitles parallelism; tiiat is, a certain 
equality, resemblance, or relationship, be- 
tween the members of each period ; so that 
ill one or more lines or members of the 
same period, things shall answer to things, 
and words to words, as if fitted to each 
other by a kind of rule or measure,*' P. 5. 

In Hebrew poetry, there is a certain 
correspondence of the verses one with 
another; a certain relation also between 
the composition of the verses and the com- 
position of tlie sentences ; the formation of 
the former depending principally npon the 
distribution of the latter; so that, gene- 
rally, periods coincide with stanzas, mem- 
bers with verses, and pauses of the one 
with pauses of the other. This correspon- 
dence is called parallelism; when a pro- 
position is delivered, and a second is drawn 
under it, equivalent to, or contrasted with 
it in sense, or similar to it in the form of 
grammatical constniction, these are called 
parallel lines; and the words or phrases 
answering one to another in the corre- 
sponding lines, parallel terms. 

** The poetical parallelism lias iniicli 
variety and many gradations ; It is some- 
times more accurate and manifest, some- 
times more vague and obscure; it may, 
however, be generally distributed into 
three kinds, parallels synonymous, paral- 
lels antithetic, and parallels synthetic or 
constructive. 

** Parallel lines synonymous, arc those 
Remembaancbb, No. 29, 


which correspond one to anotlier by ex- 
pressing the same sense in different hut 
^equivalent terms; when a proposition is 
delivered, and immediately repeated in the 
whole or in pait, the expression being 
varied, but the sense entirely or nearly the 
same ; for example, 

^ Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found 

Call ye upon him while he is near: 

Let the wicked forsake Ills way 

And the unrigliteons man Ins tlioiiglits ; 

And let liiin return unto Jehovah and 
lie will compassionate him, 

And unto our God for he ahoundeth in 
forgiveness.’ Isaiah Iv. 0, 7'. 

» * • a « 

Parallel lines antithetic, are when two 
lines correspond with one another by an 
opposition of terms or sentiments ; when 
the second is contrasted with the first, 
sometimes in expressions, sometimes iti 
sense only. Accordingly, the degrees of 
antithesis arc various; from an exact 
Gontra-positioii of word to word, singulars 
to singiilais, phnals to plurals, &c. through 
the whole sentence down to a general 
disparity, with something of a contrariety 
in the two piopositions: for example, 

* Faithful are the woun Is of a friend, 

But deceitful arc the kisses of an enemy.’ 

Proverbs xxvii. 6. 

• « V * * 

** Parallel lines constructive, arc when 
the parallelism consists only in the similar 
form of the construction ; in which word does 
not answer to word, and sentence to sen- 
tence, as equivalent or opposite ; but there 
is a correspondence and equality between 
the different propositions, in respect of the 
shape and turn of the whole sentence, and 
of the constituent parts, such as noun 
answering to noun, verb to vcib, interro- 
gative to interrogative. To this descrip- 
tion of parallelism may be referred all such 
as do not come within the two former 
classes. The variety of this form is ac- 
cordingly very great. Soraelimes the 
parallelism is more, sometimes less exact ; 
sometimes hardly at all apparent. The 
following examples will sutfice : ^ 

* The law of Jehovah is perfect convert- 

ing the soul ; 

The testimony of Jehovah is snre, making 
wise the aimplq ; 

The precepts of .Ichovah arc right, 
rejoicing the heart ; 

Tlic fear of Jehovah is pure enduring 
for ever ; 

Tlic judgments of Jehovah are truth, 
they are altogether righteous; 

pp 
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More desirable than gold, and than mnch 
line gold, 

And sweeter than honey and the dropping 
of honeycombs/ Pbolm zix. 7 — lO/* 
P. SS. 

There arc several subordinate 
varieties of the parallelism, of which 
select forms are given, with exam, 
pies from Bishop Lowth. In these 
variations the lines consist each of 
two propositions ; or they are formed 
by a repetition of the 6rst sentence, 
or an ellipsis in the latter line is to 
be supplied from the former. In 
parallel triplets two lines only cor- 
respond. In parallels of four lines, 
forining a stanza, the parallel lines 
answer alternately, the first to the 
third, and the second to the fourth; 
or otherwise the continuity of the 
sense is kept up from the first to 
the third, and from the second to 
the fourth Hue. To this form Dr. 
Hales reduces the remarkable pro- 
phecy, Gen. xlix. 10., which we 
extract, with regret that our limits 
will not allow us to exhibit more 
examples, wilhout which the modes 
and kinds of the parallelism can be 
hardly understood. 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor a scribe of liis offspring ; 

Until ShikHi shall come 

And (until) to him a congregation of 
peoples. 

Tliat is, according to Dr. Hales, the 
sceptre or civil government shall not de- 
part, till tlie coming or birth of Shiloh ; 
and the scribe or expounder of tlie law, 
intimating ecclesiastical regimen, shall not 
depart or cease, until there shall be formed 
a congregation of peoples, a cliurch of 
Christian worshippers from various nations ; 
the former branch of this prophecy was 
fulfilled, when Augustus made his enrol- 
ment, preparatory to the census throughout 
Judea and Galilee, thereby degrading 
Judea to a Roman province; the latter 
branch was fulfilled at the sad^ng of Jeru- 
aalem by Titus, when the Temple was 
destroyed, and thd Jewish ritual abo- 
lidied.” P.31. 

Although Mr. Jebb professes to 
be the scholar of Bishop Lowth, he 
does not bind himself to an implicit 
faith in his master’s authority, ^bich 


he controverts upon occasion Isrith 
the deference which is due, but 
without compromising the indepen- 
dence of mind which is essential to 
the pursuit of truth. He objects to 
the Bishop’s definition of parallel 
lines synonymous, for which he pro- 
poses to substitute the term cognate 
parallelisms; and insists upon the 
necessity of this improved phraseo- 
logy, without which it would be 
difficult to vindicate the Scriptures 
from the imputation of tautology. 
This imputation some writers have 
cast upon them, not considering the 
exact meaning of the words em- 
ployed, nor perceiving their gradual 
rise and fall above or beneath each 
other in sense and signification. 
Thus, in a superficial reading, the 
terms of the first psalm may appear 
to be synonymous, but on a more 
accurate examination they will be 
found to be distinct. 

There arc certain varieties in the 
poetical parallelism, unnoticed, as 
such, by Bishop Lowth, and by 
subsequent writers on the subject. 

<< There arc stanzas) so consti iictcd, 
that whatever be the number of lines, the 
first line shall be parallel with the last, 
the second with the penultimate, and so 
thro.ughoiit, in an order that looks inward, 
or, to borrow a iinlitai-y phrase, from flanks 
to centre. This may be called the intro- 
verted parallelism: 

My son, if thine heart be wise 
My heart also shall rejoice. 

Yea my reins shall rejoice, 

When tliy lips speak right things. 

Prov. xxiii, 15, 16." 

Other varieties of the introverted 
parallelism, or epanados, are given, 
in the arrangement of which new 
light is thrown upon some difficult 
texts of Scripture, and intricacy and 
confusion are superseded by a con- 
sistent and hannonious interpreta- 
tion. 

In some four lined stanzas, the sense 
is not directly, bnt <i/forna/e/y continuous t 
something not dissimilar may be analogi- 
cally expected in, stanzas of eight lines, or 
of ten, and in the introverted not less than 
the alternate stanza : the first line and the 

tenths for oanmple, of some hithertqob^ 
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scare passage, may very possibly be not 
only parallel in construclioti, but consecu- 
tive in sense: in like manner the second 
line with the 'ninth, and so throughout in 
the introverted order. This is, indeed, at 
present, no more than an hypothetical case; 
bnt the bare possibility of its real existence 
may serve to shew, that these technical 
niceties arc by no means unimportant. I 
wish not to recommend theory but expert- 
men/. And in this view, that student can- 
not surely be. ill employed, who tries to 
gain a familiarity with Hebraic staiisas of 
all descriptions, and to acquire a well re- 
gulated habit of analysing their component 
members. At the very least, experiments 
of this kind, if not immediately profitable 
towards the interpretation of Scripture, 
and the establishment of sound <loctrine, 
may lay the foundation of future profit to 
a large extent : they seem precisely to 
come within the description of those ex- 
periments, which Lord Ijncon calls experu 
menta lucifera, as contradistinguished fiom 
experimenta frnctiferat and which in his 
own lesearches he piized and pursued 
above all others. Meantime, obscurities 
in abundance I emaiii in the sacred volume ; 
iiiost of all, perhaps, in the books most 
susceptible of involved versiciiUr ai range* 
iiieiit, the writings of the prophets : and it 
were prcsiimptiioiis to conjecture, but 
more presumptuous to limit, the possibili- 
ties of futine di'tcovcry in the iimcli fre- 
quented but ciif angled walks of prophetic 
inteiprctation, by those who shall bring 
along with them prudence, penetration, 
perseverance, but above all, a properly 
chastised imagination, to the study oi He- 
braic parallclisin. 

“ Tlicrc is 111 Hebrew poetry an artifice 
of construction, much akin to the intro- 
vertyd parallelism, which 1 will endeavour 
to describe. Distiches, it is well known, 
were usually constructed with a view to 
alternate recitation, ur chaunting, by the 
opposite divisions of the choir, in Jewish 
worship ; and when one line of the couplet 
closed with an important word or senti- 
ment, it was often so contrived, tliat the 
antiphonal line of the couplet should com- 
mence with a word or sentiment precisely 
parallel, a practice obviously in the order 
of nature; for if yon present any object to 
a mirror, that part of it which is most dis- 
tant from you, will appear nearest in the 
reflected image. This artifice was, how- 
ever, by no means capriciously employed, 
or for the sake of mere ornament. Its 
rationale may be thus explained ; two pair 
of terms or propositions convoying two 
important, but not equally important no- 
tioiiS| are to be so distributed, us to bring 


out the sense in the strongest and most 
impressive manner : now this result will be 
best obtained by commencing and con* 
eluding with the notions to which promi- 
nence is to be given, and by placing in the 
centre the less important notion, or that 
which from the scope of the aigiimentis to 
be kept subordinate : an arrangement not 
only accordant with the genius of Hebrew 
poetry, and with the practice of alternate 
recitation, but sanctioned also by the best 
niles of criticism ; for an able rhetorician 
recommends that we should reserve for the 
last, the most emphatic member of a sen- 
tence, and for tliis reason, that if placed in 
the middle, it must lose its energy.'* 
P. 68—61. 

The Hebrew parallclisin in its va- 
rious forms distinguishes the poetry 
of the Hebrew Scriptures ; it is re- 
tained in the Septuagint Version ; it 
is common in the Apocrypha ; it is 
not therefore unreaRoiuiblc to ex- 
pect, that it should aLo be found 
ill the New Testament. 

Let 115 only consider what the New 
Testament is, and by whom it was written* 
It is a w^ord siipplctory to and perfective 
of the Old; composed under the same 
giiiddiice that siiperin tended the composi- 
tion of the Old ; written by native Jews, 
Hebrews of the Hebrews ; by men whose 
minds held fiom infancy been nioidded 
after the form and fashion of their own 
sacicd writings; and wliose whole stock of 
literature, (except in the rase of Saint Paul, 
and probably of Saint Luke and Saint 
Janies), was comprized in those sacred 
writings ; now surely it is improbable in 
the extreme tliat such men, wlieii they 
came to write such a work, should without 
any assignable motive, and in direct op- 
position to all other religious teachers 
of their nation, have estranged themselves 
from a manner so pervading the noblest 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
sententious parallelism." P. 78. 

The opinion that this parallelism 
docs prevail in the writings of the 
New Testament is too important to 
be inferred from any probabilities 
however reasonable : it is also a new 
opinion, and whatever traces of it 
may have been discovered by former 
writers, it has not hitherto been di- 
gested into a system, and therefore 
' ill establishing this novel system, it 
is the more necessary that the 
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author should proceed with judg- 
ment and deliberation. The man- 
ner in which he introduces the in- 
quiry will hardly fail to prepossess 
the reader in his favour. 

** But this after all is no question of 
probabilities; it must be deckled by an 
experimental appeal to facts ; and facta 
bearing on the subject are neither difficult 
to be found nor bard to be stated. It has 
been for many years my first literary ob- 
ject, to search the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, for facts of the nature alluded 
to, for passages, namely, which bear evi- 
dent marks of intentional conformity to 
the Hebrew' parallelism ; a selection of those 
passages 1 have examined with all the at- 
tention in my power ; and the result of my 
examination 1 propose to give in the fol- 
lowing pages of this work. It remains 
for me, however, before closing this last of 
my preliminary sections, to address a few 
words to the indulgent reader. The sub- 
ject on which 1 am about to enter is con- 
fessedly new : as such, it demands the 
production of original matter, and a new 
method of arranging, exhibiting, and ex- 
amining matter which is not original. In 
sneh an undertaking it were presumptuous 
to expect exemptions from oversights and 
errors ; but it is my hope, and it shall be 
my effoit, that no unpardonable oversight, 
and no gross error may disgrace these 
pages, and if I succeed thus far, I feel con- 
fident in the humanity and equity of those 
who are to pass judgment on my labours, 
that offences of a slighter natuie will not 
be severely dealt with. 

** Inaninquiiy like the present, it can- 
not be expected that at this, or indeed at 
any subsequent stage of it, I am or can be 
largely prepared with authoi'ities, corrobo- 
rative of my leading views; /acts for the 
most part aic my sole autlioritics. There 
is, however, no lack, if 1 may use the ex- 
pression, of preparative anlhanties : that 
is, matured opinions of learned and able 
nieu, legitimately deduced fioin facts well 
ascertained, which though they do not go 
the length of ascertaining, or even iuti- 
matiiig the frequent occiiiicnce of Hebrew 
parallelism, in the New Testament, yet 
may, and in my judgment oii^rlit to produce 
eome expectation, that such 'frequent oc- 
currence may be proved ; and consequent- 
ly may and ought to prepare intelligent 
readers for the patient, candid, and unpre- 
judiced reception of such proofs of that 
frequency as 1 have been able to collect, 
and am about to submit for pnldic consi- 
deration. 

‘‘ A brief j»];etcb of those preparative 


authorities, is all that I can pretend or 
afford to give in my text ; a few extracts 
from and references to the authors from 
whom they are dciived, shall be added in 
the notes. 

It is cei tain then in tlie first place, 
that the New Testament is not written in 
a purely Greek style ; that there is a 
marked difference between its manner, and 
that of the writers called classical; that this 
difference is by no means confined to single 
words or combinations of words, bnt per- 
vades the whole structure of the compo- 
sition, and that in frequent instances a 
poetical manner is observable, which not 
only is not known, but would not be tole- 
rated, in any modem production purport- 
ing to be prose. In the next place it is to 
be observed, that certain writers have no- 
ticed in the New Testament an arrange- 
ment of the periods corresponding with 
the Hebrew verses; not indeed in their 
opinion those of Hebrew poetry, but such 
as are found in the historical books ; while 
other critics and commcntktors have in a 
few instances detached and described un- 
questionable specimens of Hebi ew paral- 
lelism, which it will he recollected is llic 
grand characteristic of Hebrew poeti'y, in 
the Gospels of Saint Matthew and Saint 
Luke, and have admitted their occurrence 
in the Revelation of Saint John. Fiiitbcr 
than this, any writers, with whose works I 
am acquainted, have not gone. It rriiiaiiis 
to be inquired with due caution indeed, but 
at the same time, w'itli proper freedom and 
independence of mind, whether facts do 
not warrant ns to go considerably further. 

I will only expiess my hope, that in 
several of those, examples from the New 
Testament, which I am about to produce, 
an identity of manner with the Old Tes- 
tament poetry will be discoverable aC. the 
first glance; and while 1 admit, that in 
other examples, a closer scrutiny may be 
demanded, I must mention once for all, 
that if ill any particular case, the resem- 
blance may not appear to be satisfactorily 
made out, that example may be dismissed 
from the rcadei'’s miud,w'ithoiit any preju- 
dice to the general argument.*' P. 79. 

The method which Mr. Jebb 
pursues in connecting the style of 
the Old Testament with that of the 
New, and in assigning to both a 
common cast and character, is mark- 
ed by singular caution and discre- 
tion. Before he interferes with the 
original style of the writers of the 
New Testament, he provinces in the 
three first sections of what we have 
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ventured to call the Second Part of 
his work, various instances of their 
mode of quoting from the Old Tes- 
tament. These quotations are of 
three kinds, and to each kind a se- 
parate section is devoted. 1. Simple 
and direct quotations of single pas- 
sages. 2. Quotations of a more 
complex kind, when fragments are 
combined from different parts of the 
poetical Scriptures, and wrought up 
into a connected whole. 3. Quota- 
tions mingled with original matter, 
when one or more passages derived 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, are so 
connected and blended with original 
writing, tliat the compound forms 
one homogeneous whole ; the sen- 
tentious parallelism equally pervad- 
ing all the component members, 
whefher original or derived. If in 
tlicse quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament, the sacred writers had 
shewn themselves either ignorant or 
unmindful of the Hebrew parallel- 
ism, it would have been very vanity, 
to seek the traces of it in their ori- 
ginal compositions: on the other 
hand, if in their various quotations, 
they may be justly thought to have 
paid a scrupulous and studious atten- 
tion to it, then not only is the pro- 
bability but the fact of its occur- 
rence established and confirmed. 
Mr. Jebb has been very successful 
ill proving, that the Apostles w'cre 
scrupulously attentive to the cou- 
btructioii of the Hebrew parallelism, 
as well in their more simple, as in 
their more mixed quotations from 
the Old Testament ; and is justified 
ill the assertion with which lie en- 
ters upon this part of his inquiry. 

Now in cases of quotation from poeti- 
cal parts of the Old Testament, it appears 
to me after careful examination, that not 
only the sense is faithfully rendered, but 
the parallelism is beautifully preserved, by 
the New Testament writers ; no trifling 
evidence, that they were skilled in Hebrew 
poetry, and no unreasonable ground of ex- 
pectation, that on fit occasions their own 
original composition should afford good 
examples of poetical construction.'’ 1*. 97. 

\Vc have no room for any of the 
vitrious quotations, on which Mr. 


Jebb establishes the point for which 
he contends ; but we would recall 
hia attention to the inference which 
he draws from a supposed paral- 
lelism in Acts iv. 2J — 30. This 
passage is arranged in the form of 
a hymn, and Mr. Jebb deduces from 
it in that form an argument in fa- 
vour of the divinity of Christ; and 
of his identity with Jehovah. There 
can be little doubt, that between 
the Psalm recited in the 25th and 
2Gth verses, and the terms of the 
comment in the following verse there 
is a certain parallelism ; but is it 
indeed necessary for the completion 
of that parallelism to place in ap- 
position the following lines ? 

Against the Lord and against his 
anointed : 

Against tliine holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed : 

Or is it just to conclude from this 
apposition, that the holy child Jesus 
in the second line, is therefore the 
same with the Lord in the first line 1 
Mr. Jebb insists upon this argument 
very plausibly, and with very consi- 
derable ingenuity. He succeeds in 
ronioviug the objection, that under 
this view the Anointer and the Anoint- 
ed were the same ; but he does not 
appear to have considered another 
exception, tliat in the first line, Je- 
hovah is distinguished from his 
Anointed by the pronoun ills and 
the conjunction and; but in the 
second line, the child Jesus is iden- 
tiJUd with the anointed by the rela- 
tive WHOM. It is with reluctance 
that we state this difficulty, which 
is we fear insuperable ; and the 
doctrine is happily, so incorporated 
with every part of the Scriptures, 
as to be rather injured than sup- 
ported by any doubtful argument. 

Mr. Jebb having shewn, by nu- 
merous examples, in what manner 
the writers of the Now Testament 
were accustomed to cite, to abridge, 
to amplify, and combine passages 
from the poetical parts of the Old 
Testament, and frequently to annex 
' or intermingle with their citations, 
parallelisms by no means less per- 
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feet of their own original composi- 
tion, confirms hjs Siirgument by pro- 
ducing instonces of parallelisms 
purely original, commencing with 
parallel couplets and triplets, and 
gradually proceeding to extracts of 
greater length, including whole sec- 
tions or paragraphs. Examples of 
the principal kinds shall be laid 
before the reader. 

1. Parallel couplets. 

£v w HfifAun x^iinTf, MptOfiff’saBt* 

Kat i» or fAiTptf fAiTpiiTf, / 4 iTpi) 6 iia’iTai 

VAcir. 

For with what judgment yc judge, yc 
shall be judged. 

And with wliat measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you. 

Matt. vii. 3, 

** "o fuSofAiVUff 

Qtfunr 

Kai 6 atrtipuif t«r evXoytaiff tv it;Xs- 

7taf MAI Oipio'fi. 

He who soweth sparingly, sparingly 
also shall reap. 

And lie who soweth bountifully, 
bountifully also sliall reap. 

2 Cor. ix. 6.” 

2. The next examples to be ad- 
duced arc examples of the triplet: 
that is, of those connected and cor- 
respondent lines, at least construc- 
tively parallel with each other, and 
forming within themselves a distinct 
sentence, or significant part of a 
sentence. 

** H iroiqo-ari to iivjjpoF xoc^ov, xai tov 

KOtpVOf aVTQV KCtTiOU* 

H voiijaaTi TO vavfov, km Tor 

Xfli^woir avTov nvpov 

£x 741^ TS Ka^vov, TO ^iv^igov 
xiTon. 

Matt. xii. 23.” 

3. Examples of the quatrain, i.e. 
of two parallel couplets so con- 
nected as to form one continued and 
distinct sentence, the pairs of lines 
being either directly, alternately, or 
inversely parallel; the sense, also, 
according to the nature of these 
parallels, is kept up directly from 
the first to the second, and the third 
to the fourth; or, alternately, from 
the first to the third, and the second 
to Ac fourth lines; or| inversely. 


from the first to the last, and the 
second to the third. 

** Mn fAiptfAtetra m vfjLUVj ti 
ynrt* 

Mqiii ra aa[MT§ ti 

H ^v^fi vXttot t 0 Ti TUf rpofrjf 

Km to 0’af/jLct to iir^/AaTof. 

Luke xii. 22, 23.*’ 

The text, Mark iv. 30. is also 
alleged as an instance-of tlie qua- 
train, but it is an exceptionable 
instance, not because it is poetry in 
the midst of prose, which is not 
unusual in the Old Testament, but 
because the parallelism is not so 
strong, as to render it necessary to 
reduce it to a poetical from a prosaic 
form, because it is the only instance 
of parallelism alleged in the histo- 
rical narrative of the New Testa- 
ment, and because, in establishing a 
novel theory, it is desirable that die 
examples should be liable to the 
least possible exci^ption. Many other 
illustrative instances arc exhibited 
\y Mr. Jebb, and in conimeiitiug 
upon these he by no means confines 
himself to the estublisliinent of his 
peculiar theory, but applies his large 
resources of ingenuity aud learning 
to the general illustration of Scrip- 
tyre, to the removal of olijections, 
and to the reconciliation of supposed 
discrepances in the reports of the 
diCferetit evangelists. 

** (4*) The five lined stanza admits con- 
siderable varieties of structure, some 1 lines 
the odd line or member commences the 
stanza; frequently, in that case, laying 
down a truth to be illustrated in the re- 
maining four lines : sometimes, on the con- 
trary, after two distichs the odd line makes 
a full close; often containing some conclu- 
sion deducible from what pieceded ; some- 
times the odd line forms a sort of middle 
term, or connective link between two 
couplets, and occasionally the five lined 
stanza begins and ends witli parallel lines; 
a parallel triplet intervening.” P. 193. 

Examples of each variety are 
given; the following instance is of 
the last kind. 

KetTMamaara rovf xop«xa(* 

Oti ov avaipovMt, ovra Qapt^ov^ta* 
Qk evx aara TtftfAfier evJi aeroSexii 

0 
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Km • Slot vf$fM avrevi’ 

Iltvy HaMat ifttit hMftftn TWO «- 
riivtfr. 

** Consider the ravens : 

They neither sow nor reap, 

They have ncitlier storehouse nor 
Mrn, 

And God feedeth them : 

How mneh arc ye superior to those 
birds. Luke xii. 24. 

** In the correspondent divisions of the 
second and third* lines, there is a beautiful 
accuracy, they do not sow, nor have they 
any storehouse from whence to take seed 
for sowing; tliey do not reap, nor have 
tliey any 6am, in which to lay up tlie pro- 
duce of harvest. The habit of observing 
such niceties is far from trifling; every 
thing is important which contributes to 
illustrate the organization of Scripture.*' 
P. 201. 

It might be added, that nothing 
is written in Scripture in vain or 
without meaning, although it may 
be an exercise of the highest and 
most cultivated faculties to discover 
its exact propriety, lii the book of 
revelation, as well as hi the book of 
creation, every thing has its use and 
its importance. 

“ (.^.) The six lined stanza sometimes 
consists of a quatrain, with a dtstich 
annexed ; sometimes of two parallel coup* 
lets, with a third pair of parallel lines, so 
distributed that one occupies the centre, 
and the other the close ; and occasionally 
of three couplets alternately parallel, the 
first, third, and fifth lines conesponding 
with one another, and in like manner the 
second) fourth, and sixth. The parallelism 
in this form of stanza is also frequently in- 
troverted ; a variety, which, for the most 
part, comes under the description of 
epanados.” P. 201. 

*0 npuTOf myvif 

O o xv^iof 

cvpetvov* 

Oiof 0 rotovrot uen oS ;^oinoi 

Ksu oioc 0 tvovpctPtof, to$ovm oi 

Kfti xatBa^ tfop§aafd.i9 tuv tutopa rev 
^ptaofitp nen iwpx rov mvpxm 

PiOV0 

y The first man from earth, earthy ; 
The second maii| the Lord from 
heaven ; 


As the earthy man, such also Ike 
earthy men. 

And as the heavenly man, such also 
the heavenly men ; 

And as we have borne the image of the 
earthy man 

We shall bear also tlie image of the 
heavenly man. 

1 Cor. XV. 47 — 49.* 

** (6.) It frequently happens, that more 
than five parallel lines are so connected by 
unity of subject, or by mutual relationship, 
as to form a distinct stanza.*' P. 212. 

** Ma Otiaavpi^sTt o/jhp Bnaavgovf iWi 
rut yar, 

Owet; OTjt xai afapt^n 

Kott onov xXin-raft hopvo’aovoi aoi 
xAeVTOI /O’I* 

QvO'etvpt^sTP is vfMP ivaavpvt $p 

ovpatu 

Onov ovT§ out evri Ppatrst afxpt^a 

K«i onou xXiWTflu ooTt hopvtraovan 
oor$ xXtnrovo'ip 

Ovov yct^ toTiP 0 Qmaavpot vfsap 

Exit fOTou x»i a xapiiet vfAPfPm 

** Treasure not for yourselves treasures 
oil the earth ; 

Where moth and rust consiimctli, 

And where thieves dig through and 
steal. 

But trcasiiic for yourselves treasures in 
heaven 

Where neither moth nor rust con- 
siiinetli, 

And wdiere thieves do not dig through 
and steal. 

For wheresoever your treasnre is. 

There will also be yonr hearts. 

Matt. vi. 19 — 21.” 

This is one of many examples, in 
the citation of which the author 
again takes occasion to offer various 
illustrations and expositions of im- 
portant passages of Scripture, to 
point out some niceties of phraseo^ 
logy and construction,” to place 
their meaning in a clear and strong 
light, and to exhibit the harmony 
and consistency of texts, which have 
been unjustly supposed to be irre*- 
eoncileable and contradictory. Our 
limits are confined to a fair and fuH 
statement of the author's system^ 
and wc can only direct the attention 
of the reader to the copious illustra* 
tion of Mattwvii. 24 — 27» compared 
mth the coricaponding passage of 
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St. Lukcp and to die remarks on 
Matt. XX. 25 — 28. x. 40 — 42. xi. 
16—19. XV. 8 — 6. and to express 
our regret that we cannot reprint 
these useful and valuable commen- 
taries. 

The author has been progressively 
lengthening his extracts, and he 
noiv produces another (the seventh) 

X description of stanza, so connected 
as to form a section or paragraph. 
The examples are principally taken 
from the epistle of St. Jamesi in 
which few readers can have over- 
looked the poetical force and fer- 
vour, although they may not have 
observed the parallelism which dis- 
tinguishes the poetry of the He- 
brews. These extracts, and the' 
comments in which they are applied 
and explained, are too copious to 
be recited at length, and would be 
injured by abridgment. The expo, 
sition of the celebrated passage of 
James iii. 1 — 12. on the government 
of the tongue, presents a very fa-^ 
vourable specimen of the sagacity, 
learning, and judgment of the au- 
thor ; and the reader who examines 
it will not fail of an adequate reward 
of his attention. Some notion of 
the varied nature of this commen- 
tary, and at the same time of the 
general elegance of the volume, and 
of the turn of the author’s mind, 
may be formed from the language 
which he uses in concluding this 
commentary, and with it the second 
part of his work. 

<< In thus commenting on this passage 
of St. James, 1 am quite aware that 1 shall 
repel rather than attract a certain class of 
acute and intelligent minds. The truth 
however is, that after having read with 
much attention, and I hope with some 
profit, Mosheim's able dissertation against 
the practice of extensively illostrating the 
Scriptures from the classic writers, 1 am 
by no means a convert to bis^iMway of 
thinking. To examine the wider varii^ 
tions both of thoQght and of expression, 
'when the same snbject is discussed by 
writers of different ages and conntries, or 
Oven of the same age and conntry is n 
valuable exercise of mind ; it aids philoso- 
phical discrimination. But when sacred 
Scripture if conoenied, the habit of f och 


examination serves a higher purpose. It 
enables us to see that on tho greaCest 
moral questions, God hath not left himself 
witliout. witness among the sages, and the 
men of letters of the Gentile world : and 
to ascertain how far those luminaries are 
obscured, and how far they reflect any 
unpolluted beams, proceeding originally 
from the Fbther and fountain of all spi- 
ritual light. It enables us also to estab- 
lish, that in native energy of tlioiight, in 
lucid clearness of expression, and in the 
sublimities and beauties bf language and 
expression, tlie writers of the New Testa- 
ment are equal and frequently superior 
to the noblest writers of classical anti- 
quity.... 

** The parallelisms exhibited in these 
pfges between twelve verses of St. James 
and various excellent productions of the 
earliest and latest periods of Gentile liter- 
ature, might have been easily and consi- 
derably inereased : but even this limited 
selection may place in a light somewhat 
new, the large extent of his mental ac- 
qnisitions. It is the part of no vulgar 
intellect to concentrate within such nar- 
row bounds, so many valuable thoughts 
and expressive illustrations, which else- 
where may be found, indeed divided and 
dispersed, here a little and there a little, 
but which in this passage are combined 
with the genius of an original tliinker, and 
witli the skill of a master in composition. 
I will concludo this section with the words 
of the most elaborate writer of antiquity, 
the scrupulous polish of whose language 
has, perhaps, prevented many from justly 
appreciating the purity of his moral teach- 
ing Isocrates ad Nicocl. p. 65. edit. 

Battie. * We are not to seek novelties in 
disconrses on the moral duties ; for these 
will admit nothing paradoxical, nothing 
incre^dible, nothing beyond the c&mmon 
sense of mankind : and on snch subjects 
he is the most agreeable writer who can 
■ccnmnlate the greatest number of the 
truths dispersed through the minds of 
other men; and who can express them in 
the aptest and most beanti&l langnage." 
P.S 08 . 

In the third part Mr. Jebb treats 
in separate sections of other modes 
’ or figures, peculiar to Hebrew po- 
etry, which he exemplifies from, the 
New Testament. These are, 1. the 
Comati parallelism; 2. the Epa- 
nados or introverted paralldism ; 3. 
the Euphemism ; 4'. Co-ordinate rea- 
sons for 'a common proposition, in- 
dependently assigned; 5« a kind of 
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logical Sorites* Of these we will 
give the author's explanation with 
an illustrative example under each 
head, the selection of which must be 
guided rather by the brevity, than 
the value of the comment. 

1. The Cognati paralltlism. 

The Cognati paralleliimi admits of 
many varieties, the most remarkable of 
which is an ascent or climax in the terms, 
danses or lines , which constitute the pa- 
rallelism.** P. 309. 

Ei; oSi;<i' fOvA/v ^f} aariXOijTi* 

Kffi ttq o^op ffot/jiMf strap fAin citeXOiits* 
ICopEVEaSi lAOtWop irpof Tdfc wpoBctrct 
ret atrroT^aT^oru sixou I^petvi?^, 

To the way cif the Gentiles go not off. 
And to a cily of the .Siiiiiaiitaiib go 
not in, 

ISut piucecd lather to the lost sheep 
of tiku house of ioael. 

St. Mrttt. X. .5, 0. 

This is a giahitioii in tlic scale of 
national uinl religious proximity : tin* Ocif 
tiles, the Isrcvl^ Iti the re- 

maining U'lUis, tiiere is a eoiics|ioiulent 
progress : the way or road to fareign coun- 
tries; a city of the Samaritans; tlic House 
of Israel, u phrase conveying the notion of 
HOME. : go not oJf\ go nut from Palestine 
towards otlicr nations : go not in to a city 
of the Siiiiicititans, though in your pro- 
gresses hetwcoD Judea and (jalilee, you' 
must pass by the wails of many Saniaiitaii 
cities : but however groat your fatigue, 
and waul of iifrosliniont, proceed rather 
not merely to the house of Israel, but to 
the lost sheep of that lioiidc. Thus by a 
beautiful gradation the Apostles are 
brought from the indctlnitcness of a road 
leading to countries remote from their 
own, and people differing from themselves 
in habits, in language, and iu taitli, to the 
bomclelt individual and endearing relation- 
ship of their own conntrymen, children of 
the same covenant of promise, and addi- 
tionally recommended to their tender com- 
passion as morally lost.** P, 314. 

2. l^he Epanadoe or introverted 
parallelism. 

The Epanados is literally a going 
back; speaking first to the second of two 
otyects proposed, or if the 8ub||pct3 be 
more than two, resuming them precisely 
in the inverted order, speaking first to the 
last, and last to the first.** P. 335. 

** '"iJli wp xfvoronret 

Ka» aworofAtap 0tov* 

, ** *Evr» fuf rove iri9‘orr<S(» iiiroTfjxisis” 

Ewe bt ^i, 

Hembijibrancbb, No. 29. 


** Behold therefore the gentleness, 

And the severity of God : 

Towards those indeed who have fiillcB, ^ 
severity. 

But towards thee, gentleness.** 

Rom. xi. S2. 

" Gentleness at the beginning ; at the 
close gentleness ; this espanados speaks for 
itself.** P. 64V. 

3. The Euphemim. 

In a former section, tlie following eb-» 
servation of Bengcl on St. Matt. vii. 84. 
was quoted : * Salutaria Dens ad se refort ; 
mala a se removet.' This benevolent de- 
corum, as I there observed, may be ac- 
counted a kind of Euphemism, and may 
be exomplitipd from otiicr parts of tlie 
New Testament :** P. 363. 

Ee dfiPioir 0 0 eoc spht^eta^at mip opyup 

K.ett ^puptaat r^bvpetrof otvrov^ 

Hptyxsp sp ptetKpoOLfjttat 

l^Ksvvi opyvt xotTfipTta-fACPet ee; ctwaTmetPl 

Koee ieoe ypuptff-v rop prPioviop rni 
avTQu 

‘‘ Eote erxEt^a eXiuv; at cr^oa rotfAxaiv stq 
bo^etp. 

But what if God willing to manifest his 
wraili, 

And to make known his power, 

** Hath cud I lied with much long-&ufieriiig 
** The vessels of wiatli, fitted for dcstriie- 
tion ? 

And that he may make known the riches 
of his glory 

On the ves’^cls of niciry, whom he hath 
before prepared for glory P 

Koni. ix. 22, 83. 

** This passage is iu many respects pa- 
rallel with the last example (Matt. xxv. 
34—41.) and as sticli it has been adduced 
by some coiiiinent.itors. The vessels qf 
mercy are. prepared by God for gloiy : 
the vessels of wrath are fitted (it is not 
said by God) for destruction, S. Chiy- 
sostom in loc. says : Ketrvprso'fAtPOP ssg 
amPinaPf tovteote toe ctmprta/Aipop, 

•EXoGeV, fAESTOE, XOEE fTOEp' lOEETSU * fitted 

for destruction, that is the person fitted 
from within (domestically and by himself.)* 
The entire observations of this father in 
this passage (Op. tom, ix. p. 616. edit. 
Montf.) may be read with advantage. — 
*xflETe^Ti 0 '/AivaE Ei( awaXnap qui stMin sibi 
pemiciam eontrahwnt^ aceipiendnm enini 
Karvfrha-fAtpes voce media, s. reciproefi, nt 
Actor, xiii. 48.* Rosennwller in loc. So 
tlie English translation of 1729, * that had 
been working out their own destruction.* 
If KOETefrio-fAivaE be taken as die passive 
voice it means * fitted by their own wick- 
edness* or peifaaps with Wolfins we may 

Qq 
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understand several concdrrent causes : 

* Man himself, the devil, the world, bad 
example, inveterate habits, &c.'. . • • 

“ Kespectinjit the phrases xarirprur/Mivdc 
fi( aar*rXiia» and St v^omrotfAeta'in nt ^o^avf 
1 would oliserve that thry are more than 
simply amitlictiral : prestt'vation or deli- 
veratice would have been a siifiieient coun- 
terpoise for destruction : but the predis- 
positions of God are indefinitely bountiful : 
ll£ PREPAUl!.S FOR GLORY.'’ P. 869. 

In Matt. X. 33. the Euphemism 
is most properly avoided, and its 
avoidance is one amon^ many pre* 
siimptive proofs of the accuracy 
with which the Evangelists have re- 
corded our Lord's discourses. 

4. Coordinate reasons indepen- 
dently assigned. 

** It sometimos happens in the parallel- 
isms of the New Testament that a precept 
is deliveied, an a*>sertion made, or a prin- 
ciple laid don 11 , coordinate reasons for 
which are independrntly assigned, without 
any repetition of the common antecedent, 
and without any otiioi indication of con- 
tinued reference to the original proposi- 
tion, than the repeated insertion of some 
causative particle, a TAP for instance, or 
OTI, a FOR or a dccausk. 

** This peculiarity of construction lias 
not altogether escaped the notice of com- 
ineiitators ; but 1 am not aware that it has 
ever been closely examined, or systemati- 
cally exemplified, A few instances of it 
tliercforc cliawn together and observed 
upon, may, I trust, be of some use to 
those students who aie dediioiis in leading 
Scripture to trace with accuracy the con- 
nections and depciidciicies of the sacred 
text." P. 375. 

arot x«i Oepia'Qp’ 
*OTl aXOiv a ofpa to» Otpio»$ 

"OTi i|i;pa»0a S ^tptofAO^ Tnr yvr. 

Pnt forth tliy sickle and reap, 

** For the season of reaping is come 
^ For the harvest of the earth is ripe. 

Rev. xiv. 15. — 
** The last two lines are by no means 
synonymous: the reasons assigned for 
reaping are distinct and progressive. 1. 
The proper season for reaping is come : 9, 
The. entire harvest, tlie harvest of the 
/earth is ripe, is dried up or withered, and 
therefore demands the sickle." P. 367. 

The Sorites, 

** In a former section there occurred a 
tpcclmen, four lines of which inncli rcseni- 
hic'a logical smite s, the predicate of each 


preceding line becoming the subject of tbe 
line next in order." 

** In him lite was : 

And the life was the light of men, 

And the light sliinetli iti darkness, 

And the darkness did not compre- 
hend it." St. John i. 4, 5. 

That the merits of this volume 
cannot l>e appreciated without an 
attentive perusal, will now be ad- 
mitted by every reader, who has 
observed tlic method in which the 
theory is constructed. I. The fact 
is proved, that parallelism of various 
kinds is the distinguishing character 
of the poetry of the Old Testament. 

2. It is shewn that in quotations 
more or less simple, which occur in 
the New Testament, this distinguish- 
ing parallelism is scriipuloiisl} re- 
tained ; and from extracts progres- 
sively lengthened the same charac- 
ter is traced in the original writings 
of the Evangelists and Apostles : 
and lastly it is shewn that other dis- 
tinguishing figures of Hebrew poetry, 
also prevail in the Now ’restaineiit. 
Having carefully established these 
points, and generally by examples . 
quite unexceptionable, the author is 
privileged to take a wider field, and 
to assume a inoie decided character : 
ami the reader will not now he ot- 
feiided in learning, that in Mr. Jebh’s 
judgment, the three h^inns ol the 
Virgin, of Zacliarias, and of Synion, 
are Hebrew' poems. Tlie first is con- 
sidered as a piTsonal thanksgiving, 
for personal blessings, founded on 
the model of the personal hymn of 
Hannah : the second as a national 
hymn for national benefits, and 
therefore adapted to the National 
Liturgy, or the Psalms : the third is 
founded upon grounds of Catholic 
joy, and collected from the Catholic 
promises of Isaiah. Wc will exhibit 
the hymn of Zacharias as arranged 
and translated by Mr. Jcbh, with the 
introductory comment. 

** 'flic ilraiiiatic or dialogue form, which 
pprv!u!e» the Dook of Psalms, admits of 
considerable variety; its leading charac- 
teristic, Iiowever, is an alternate sue ces- 
sion of parts, adapted to the purpose of 
alternate iccitatioib by two sciiii-chorubcs 
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in tlie Jewidi worship. With this charac- 
ter of composition Zacharias must have 
hcen familiar, both as a pious and literate 
Jew, much conversant with the devotional 
lyric poetry of liis country, and as an offi- 
ciating priest, accustomed to bear his pai t 
iu the choral service of the temple. And 
it appeals to me that the true meaning, 
and even the gramiuatical consitruction of 
this hymn cannot be satisfactorily eluci- 
dated without resorting to the conclusion, 
that it was composed in tliat alternate form 
so familiar to his mind, and so deeply asso- 
ciated in his heart, witli all his most cheer- 
ful and most sacred recollections. I sup- 
pose therefore that the hymn of Zacharias 
opens with a poem or grand chorus, decla- 
ratory of its general subject contained In 
the drat line : and then immediately sub- 
divides itself into two semichoruses, re- 
sembling those distributed between the 
officiating priests and Levites in the temple 
service. 1 further suppose, that each part 
or seniichurus foi ms in itself a distinct con- 
tinuous sense, iiicomtiiisciblc with the sense 
of the alternate or responsive strains of the 
other part or scmichorus : iiisomiicli that 
by reading the whole ode as one undivided 
poem, neither the meaning nor the gram- 
mar of it can be lightly comprehended; 
while by uniting the scattered part of each 
setnicliorus taken separately from the other, 
so as to form two distinct consecutive divi- 
sions of the poem, the sense of each will 
be distinctly apparent, and the grammati- 
cal construction of the whole will be freed 
from every embarrassment. Nor should it 
be omitted, that such alterations of sense 
arc frequent in Hebrew poetry. I will 
now produce the hymn distributed on the 
principle just laid down, and 1 shall then 
endeavonr to establish by suitable obser- 
vations, the propriety and advantage of 
this dbtnbutioii. 

« St. Luke i. 67—70. 

And Zacliaiias his father was filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and prophesied, say- 

Clionis. 

Blessed be tlie l^rd God of Israel! 

1. Scniichoins. 

** For he hatli visited (Ills people.) 

^ 2. Semicliorus. 

And be hath effected redemption for 
bis people. 

1. Semicliorus. 

** And he hatli raised up an horn of sal- 
vation for us 

In the house of David his servant. 

** 8. Semicboros. 

** As he promised by the mouth of the 
saints 

His prophets from the beginning; 


“ 1. Seinichorus. 

Salvation from our enemies 

Evim from the band of ail who hate ns. 

2. Seiiiichoiii^. 

To perform nieicy towaid our fathers, 
And to remember his holy covenant. 

The oath which he swaro unto Abraham 
our father 

Of giving ns without fear delivered 
from tlic hands of onr enemies. 

To serve him in holiness ami righ- 
teousness 

Befote him all the days of our life. 

** 1. Seniiclioiiis, 

And thou, babe, shall be called a pro- 
phet of the most High, 

For thou shall go befoi'e the face of the 
Lord 

To prepare his ways ; 

** 2. Semiciionu. 

Of giving knowledge of salvation to bis 
people, 

By remission of their sins; 

1. Scmichorus. 

Tlirougli the tender mercy of our God, 

Whcioby the dawning fiom on high 
fiatli visited us, 

To siiiiie on those who sit down in dark- 
ness, and the shadow of death. 

“ 2. Semicliorus. 

** or guiding onr feel in the way of peace.** 

The reader by combining the se- 
parate parts of each scmichorus, and 
by referring to the Greek Testament, 
will perceive that by this distribu- 
tion, the continuity of the sense is 
preserved, and vaiioiis ditficulties of 
the original construction are remov- 
ed. He will also perceive that this 
arrangement of the hymn docs not 
very materially differ from the 
amwbcean form in which it is printed 
ill our Liturgy, and recited in our 
Churches, and that the alternate 
recitation, rather illustrates than 
obscures, rather consolidates than 
distracts the true sense and meaning. 

That the appearance of Mr. Jebns 
book will expose it to many objec- 
tions, and that the novelty of his 
plan will excite many prejudices 
there can be no doubt : but most of 
these prejudices and exceptions will 
be obviated by a candid perusal of 
the whole volume. When the sur- 
prize of a first introduction is over- 
come, it will be found to contain 
nothing to perplex or disturb the 

Q q 2 
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M Life of Archbishop SancrofU 

reader's faith: the scepticism, the rious ekgance. From the technical 
levity, the presumption and gene- distribiilion of the poetical parts of 
rallying philosophism of the Ger- Scripture, recommended by Kcnni- 
maii divines (and the extravagant colt and Archbishop Ncwcome, and 
temerity of Wakefield) are frequently exhibited and exemplified from the 


and justly reproved, and \ihile their 
merits arc candidly stated, and re- 
commended to the use of the expe- 
rienced and practical tlieologiaii, the 
^attention of the novice is directed 
to the purer and soiiiidor writings of 
the English school, and he is advised 
not to neglect Parkliurst, or to be 
misled by the fashionable authority 
of Scldcusiier and Spoliii. Even 
the corrections of Gricsbach are 
upon occasion disputed, and the au- 
thor ill some few instances endea- 
TOiirs to rectify or establish the re- 
ceived text, on the ground of the 
parallelism, by which in concurrence 
with other evidence a text may be 
supported, but wliicli ulune winild 
not warrant any uUciulioii, for in the 
Hebrew poctr> there is no metre to 
assist the unuMiduioiit, and ind<*ed by 
the fanciful aud iluctuatiug systems 
of the clioric metres, it is more easy 
to vary the arruiigeineiit oi* a line, 
than to establish the authenticity of 
a word. Hut these me incideiitul 
iiintlers, iiiiconnectcd wuh the prin- 
cipal argument, of whu h the most 
distinguishing churacter is the new 
dislributioii of many passages of the 
New TeTst.'iiiunt, from whieli tiie au- 
thor Lubouis, not to introduce any 
new iaferpielaliun<i, but to (hiow 
additional liglit <aj firniivi* ex}»osi- 
tions, aijcieul uikI modern, 1o place 
iu the clearest view the aiilitiieses 
and comparisons which abound in 
the Scriptures, and to shew, what a 
Christian w'ill always delight to con- 
template, tli<!ir uniform haruiony and 
consistency. The chief tendency of 
the work is to delight, to recjrcate 
and iiistriici the Chrisiic'iii scholar, 
who is required to bring to the study 
of it, not extensive information on 
the subject of which it treats, which 
at present is extremely limited, but 
a mind imbued with a love of sacred 
literature, and sufficiently accom- 
plished to relish and enjoy its vti- 


New Testament by Mr. Jebb, the 
learned reader will be enabled to 
discover at a glance niceties both of 
structure and meuning, which in the 
ordinary inode of printing might 
pass unnoticed after frequent and 
even close perusal and it may in- 
terest his curiosity to cthbcrve, that 
the original order of the words is 
most adapted to express their pro- 
per sense : but at the same time 
such an arraiigetiieiit may oifeiid the 
ignorant and uiiskilful, and the in- 
tcrcbls of niilcttcred piety will be 
best consulted by tlie easiest gmin- 
inatical eoiistriu'lion, and for aone- 
ral edification the simplicity of the 
authorized version will haidly be 
improved. 


The Life of fi lUium Saucrofi, 
Archbhhop of Canlrrhuri/f com^ 
piled prlndpa/It/ Jnun ini spinal 
and sea rev Dotumenfs. With an 
Appendid^ coniaininiS; Fur Prtv- 
uestihains^ Modern Polir*i‘s, and 
jlniv Sviiiians by yirr/ibii/iop 
Snnrroff. jliso, a hije of the 
learned llvitry Wharton; and 
Two Litters of Dr. Sanderson, 
now Jirsi pntdishfd JitfUi the 
Archil ptscopal L.tbrtin/ at ! dim- 
bit h Palace. /?// il^a^c D'Oi/ly, 
F.Ji.S, Ihiuciiie t kaphiiu 
lo Ills (trace the Archhi Jicp of 
Canterbury ; Rector of Lumbeih, 
and of Siindrid*xi in Ketit, 
2 vols. Ovo. 2 Is. Muriay. IJ521. 

There are few distinguished men 
who have been more unjustly ne- 
glected by posterity tliaii Arch- 
bishop Sancroft. He is known to 
the cuminoii reader of English his- 
tory as the leader of those Bishops 
who were sent to the tower by King 
James, and perhaps he is also re- 
membered as the most distinguished 
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and most exalted of those who re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance 
to King William. But this is all 
that the generality of our country- 
men know respecting Sancroft ; un- 
less they happen to recollect the 
invidious remarks which are scat- 
tered here and there in Bishop Bur- 
net’s Own Times, and which prove 
him to ha\e been neither an impar- 
tial nor an infallible historian. That 
he should dislike and uiidcrvahie 
Saiirroft was natural and excuse- 
able, And if the expression of these 
feelings had been confined to parn- 
phh'ts writ ten for the passing hour, 
or had been (|nalitied upon more 
mature i-eflection by an admission 
of the Archbishop’s merits, it would 
not have affeeled the character of 
the celehrateil writer iroiii whom it 
proceeds. But lluniet reviewed 
and completed bis liisiory in old 
age, and a (most iu retirement, when 
passion and prejudim* might lia\e 
been c\pe<‘ted ti> subside, and he 
ought to li.iM* j)iMeviM‘d niid ae. 
kimwledgi'd the iih rits id' a prelate, 
who had bee.i dv*ad iicariy twenty 
years, and who had oied in obscu- 
rity ami ahiiosi la poverty, rather 
iliaii <lisobe> the dietate of his cou- 
seicnce. \o sjicli aeknowledg- 
nient 1«» be f.un.i, 'fin' Non- 
jurors arc alw"iy*» d.‘»erihrxl as hmU- 
iiig to the ri .'•'hi! :ilioii of K ing J.imcs ; 
and this e\p<*etatioii, ami not coii- 
scfeiice, is repre .enlt*d a.i the simrcc 
of their coiidiiet. Saucroj) is even 
charged aveIIi an undae de.sire t») 
acciimuliite a onl'aie for hi.-* ne- 
phews ; anil iliis charge which might 
have been bclieied a1 the time that 
it was written, but had been elfec- 
tiially dispioicd befoie Burnet re- 
viewed his history, is sutfered to 
remain, and to disgriicc not its ob- 
ject but its author. Without the 
least inclination therefore to assent 
to the exaggerated criticisms of 
Swift, we must still pronounce the 
Bi&hop an unfair and partial writer ; 
and rejoice that the fame of Saii- 
croft has found in Dr. D’Oyly a 
vindicator, to whom the public will 


listen with attention, and who can- 
not fail to make good his cause. 

Nor is it the character and con- 
duct of Archbishop Sancroft alone, 
which oitr historians have induced 
the public to neglect or undervalue. 
The entire body of the Church of 
England, comprising not merely the 
clergy, but a large ]iroportion of 
the laity also, bad a share both in 
the revolution and in the events 
which preceded and followed it, 
that has never been duly appreciated 
by our popular writers. Hume con- 
lines himself to a detail of the facts, 
and lo an occasional sneer at the in- 
terested inolives ami inconsistent 
conduct of the clergy. Uapin is 
more impartial ; but bis remarks 
arc few, ami he ])inntd his faith too 
exelusivciv on the Whigs. Burnet 
omits no opportimity of siigmatiz- 
ing ami misrcpreseiiiing that large 
part of the Church from which he 
diifered, ami other writers arc ra- 
ther to be cousideved as materials 
for the bistoriaii, ami as sources of 
information to the incjmsitive, than 
as possessing any lutlueiicc over the 
public miiiil. A life ol Saiicrott 
ullord.s llie means ol eiiUriiig upon 
this neglected subject ; ami though 
we lioiibt wiieilur Dr. D Oyly has 
a\ ulnl Ifi'uts* if of it extensively 
as he might iiave done, yet liis work 
is well culcul ited to awakou curio- 
sity ; and he lias pointed out the 
sources from which the lucessary 
iiiloiiiiiitiun may be derived. The 
lu-»torv of liie Non jiiroV'. deserves 
to lie rescued from obscurity. Their 
ranks ceut^iineil many of our most 
eminent di\iucs : liieir controversies 
were carried on wdlh t)iely, with 
ieurniijg, with iloiiuence, \vilU logic,^ 
and with wii: and the names of 
Kenn and Kettlcwell, of Hickes and 
Collier, of Leslie and Nelson, can 
never be forgotten by tlie Church of 
England. These, celebrated men 
were encountered by opponents of 
no ordinary stamp. Their political 
principles were directed not only 
against the republican systjws of 
Milton and Sydney, but hltewise 
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against what we now call the great 
constitutional writers of the coun- 
try, who advocated and established 
our present limited nionarehy. In 
their ecclesiastical tenets, (so far at 
least as they differed from their bre- 
thren in the Church,) tliey were at 
variance with almost ail the prelates 
who were promoted during the 
reigns of King William and Queen 
Anne ; and while cither party will 
now be thought to have pushed llicir 
principles too far, the opinions of 
the modern clergy may not uii justly 
be regarded as a modified and cor- 
rected compound of them both. 
Under these circumstances, it is 
self-evident that much benefit might 
be derived from a history, or even 
ail abstract, of their proceedings. 
Few persons have leisure to study 
the original works. Those who can 
command their time, cannot always 
command their patience; and the 
life and fortunes of a departed con- 
troversy, which was too often dis- 
figured by illiberality and violence, 
require all the wit and talents of its 
most distinguished supporters, in 
order to make good their claim to 
consideration. On these grounds 
we should most sincerely rejoice to 
see the subject taken up on a more 
extensive scale than is compatible 
with the life of a single individual ; 
and if Dr. D’Oyly rests contented 
with what he has done, and done so 
well, and declines presenting the 
reader with a more extensive work, 
we trust that the first of living his- 
torians may be induced to put his 
shoulders to the wheel; and we 
venture to predict that he will find 
the Church of England in the very 
crisis of her fate, as noble and even 
as popular a theme, as tlic auste- 
rities of St. Francis and St. Domi. 
nic, the enthusiasm of Wesley and 
Whitfield, or the bare-faced knavery 
of Huntington, S. S. 

With the exception of the years 
that immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed the Revolution, the life of 
AraViishop Saucroft is peculiarly 
destihite of every thing that bean 


the least resemblance to romance* 
His youth was that of a severe aud 
succesiiful student ; and liis age 
that of a respected and busy cler* 
gyman ; and it would be a mere 
waste of our own and of our rea- 
der's time, to give a sketch of his 
early fortunes. The vol nines be- 
fore us owe their interest and their 
value, not to the outline, but to the 
solid contents. By means of let- 
ters and other manuscripts which 
have been preserved at Oxford and 
at Lambeth, Dr. D’Oyly has con- 
trived to give us a clear insight into 
the mind and disposition of Ban- 
croft ; and a character of more ge- 
nuine worth, or an understanding 
of a more masculine mould has not 
often been presented to the world. 
The following letter was written to 
a friend who had urged Bancroft, 
then a Fellow of Fimaiiucl College, 
Cambridge, to comply with those 
Ordinances of the Parliament which 
had prohibited the use of the Li- 
turgy and substituted the Directory 
ill its place. The probable couse- 
queiices of non-compliance, it is 
to be remembered, was ejectment 
from his fellowship, and his fellow- 
ship was at that seasou his only pro- 
vision. But, as oil a former occa- 
siou he had resolved to refuse the 
covenant and abide the conse- 
quences, and had escaped merely 
from the circumstance of the cove- 
nant never having been offered to 
him, so on the present occasion he 
answered in the tone which became 
a loyalist and a churchman ; and 
when a new oath was offered in 1648, 
under the title of the Engagement, 
he reduced his principles to prac- 
tice by suffering himself to be eject- 
ed rattier than subscribe to it : 

** * William Sanerafl to Mt» Ricltard 
Weller*. 

" < Dated Emanuel College, 
May 20, 1045. 

** * To begin with your first caution ; as- 
sure yourself, sweet Sir, the epidemical 
distempers of the age do not (too much) 
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possess my mind> nor do I lay tlirm to 
liearti so as to endanger my constitution, 
iveak though it be. B^it yet I must ac- 
knowledge I do not, I cannot, look upon 
this bleeding kingdom, this dying church, 
with the same indifference as I would read 
the history of Japan, or hear the affairs of 
China related. 1 cannot consider a scat- 
tered and broken university willi as re- 
posed a spirit, as I would behold a tragedy 
presented on a stage, or view some sad 
picture in a gallery. I thank my God, 
who hath given me so tranquil and calm 
a spirit, as I do neither fret impatiently, 
nor cowardly despair. But yet I know 
full well that *twere a grand mistake to 
piHClisc a dull inappichensivcncss, instead 
of a gc’iicrotis patience. A htoical stupi- 
dity is far enough reinovod fioni an heroic 
constancy ; and that sour fleet, who sought 
to bereave ns of the one half of oiirselvefl, 
and to ficc ns, vhall 1 say, or rob ns, of 
onr passions and affections, arc so far from 
iiiukiiig a wise man or a Cliristidii, that 
they have only laised a statue. To say no 
more, Sir, your sjnir was licic moie need- 
ful than your bridle ^ and, pci haps, a 
friendly jog to awaken me to a greater de- 
gree of solicitude had been more season- 
able, than your dose of opium to charm 
my .soriows and lullaby iny €*ares, which t 
fear will rather be found on this .side the 
due proportion than beyond it. 1 am all 
tliaiikfiiliicss for your loving rare and pains 
ill aiisweiiiig lily query; and do but still 
vouchsafe to contimie tins your affect ionate 
readiness, and }Our counsel shall always be 
my better diieetoiy. You are pleased to 
slice my doubt into a donhle sciuple. 
Wliellier I may lay aside the one, whether 
I may take, up Ihe other? For tliefiist, 
yoiir maxim is, that no law oidigeth to a 
positive obedience where the legislative 
porter doth not protect. I think yon and 
1 shall hardly be two in this paiticular. 
Nor do I count myself obliged to go to 
chapel and read common prayer till iny 
brains be dashed out. But yet, if laws 
arc binding no louger tlian till inconve- 
niencies accr<se to the observer, I am at 
this present time free from the tie of all 
the laws of England, and may do whatever 
is good in mine own eyes : because they, 
in whom the legislative power is seated, 
being split into two opposite factions, 
there is no security left ; for whom one 
side protects the other threatens. And if 
the endangering of estate or liberty to be 
taken away by violonre of a prevailing 
party be siillicieiit to absolve us from onr 
obedience, wluit are your thunghts of 
those, whose nicmorirs are now so pre* 
clous, who stood up resolutely against 


ship-money and illegal taxes, and for not 
paying perhaps endangered their 

whole inheritance.. Or, to look into that 
other sphere of the ebiurcli, of those who, 
in the days of innovation and illegal en- 
croachments, kept close to canon and ni- 
bric, maugre all the suapensioiis and de- 
privations in the diocese. 

* But fur the second, your conclusion 
is, that I may cheerfully, nay that I am 
tied, to conform to the new model. And 
why I pray? 1. Becanse 1 am hound to do 
my ultimnm quod sit for the glory of God. 
2. HiTause 1 am bound, by my place, to 
read the Scriptures and pi ay. First for 
your conclusion, then for your arguments. 
And truly that clieerfulness in complying 
which yon seem to require of me is miirli 
ahaleil hy these considerations, which, to 
my weakness, appear to cairy suiiie weight 
in them ; 1. Because to euinply would be 
a tacit consent to that extravagant power 
which the two Hoii'ics now first challenge 
(having before disctainicd it,) of lepraling 
acts of pailianierit hy ordinance, whicli 
opens a wide gap to all niamier of arbitra- 
riness : for, if they may in sonic cases annul 
laws, and they tliciiiselvcs he the judges of 
those cases, we are not sure that one law 
hliall stand. And yet that protestation 
which both you and 1 took, hinds ns, 
with our power and estate, nay, with our 
lives, to maintain and defend the lawful 
rights and liberties of the subject; the 
chiefest part of whose birthiight it is, as I 
appiehend it, to he free from illegal im- 
positions. But loudly, to comply, would 
he to thiow a foul a^peision on the whole 
church of God in Kiiglaiid, since the Re- 
foimation; as if the public worship of 
(fod here lived, which, for aught I know, 
was the most complete |)iecc which any 
cliiircli upon earth bad, were unlawful and 
anti-clinslian, or, at least, in tiie higliest 
degree inconvenient. For such language 
the J’lcface to your Directory speaks, 
and tlieieiipon infers an absolute necessity 
of removing it. Now thus to cast up dirt 
in my mother’s face, and kick out her 
IJtiirgy as an abominable tiling, whicii 
batli BO long been made good against all 
the noise and clamour of weak opposites, 
is an exploit, I confess, which 1 cannot 
look upon with any sncli complacence, as 
to undertake it with an extraordinary mea- 
sure of clieeiiiilness or alacrity. And, 
Jdly, to comply would be to set to my 
seal that the Houses have power to rcfbroi 
religion without the supreme magistrate ; 
that their jouriicyiaeu of the synod arc 
lawfully convened : the trutli of which, £ 
confess, I cannot so clearly see, no not 
W'iUi the help of a synodical |»ajr of stiec- 
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taclcs. Anti, while iny apprehensions arc 
thus pluntcd, be yon jiidj'e how much it 
would be for the glory of God, for me 
thus to run counter to the dictates of my 
conscience, which is God’s voice in my 
soul, and to me as binding. 1 am bound, 
*ti8 true, by the statute, shall 1 say, or ra- 
ther tlie custom of the froliege, to read 
praycis in iny course; hut I am humid by 
a higher law of the kingdom, and under 
greater penalties, to use no foi m of public 
worship but that established. If T be 
wanting to iiiy duty in thi^, I am confi- 
dent thry\%dl aiKswer it who lay the le- 
straint upon me. You mightily applaud 
that piece of freedom, that 1 must make 
my pi aver myself, but jit, you know, 
they bind me in thi'ii mateii.iU. and shall 
1 pray foi join sM'ocI and orgi\e 

thanks toi your (’oveniin!^ Tiiily. Sir, I 
am not y^-r ''Utislud, and tla'ielore long 
inipatkeiitly to ste vou, tar I lioyie \<iiir 
cliaritiihie dt'siie oi iiituiiMiii:> me sldl 
C.oiililiiii .. \\ i..>l leiii id'-, I w.ll ie>f:\e 

till tkeii, I'eeuis,* J < iutt iii}. «‘t 

upon my iii<lei.»s, uh.'a.;y conon.lu-d m 
this tal'.witiu' p.ipm. 

“ ‘ At tl'r < In-se \<iii mleiposa p wc*.! or 
two conceimu*.' yanr iiiiit.dalitv, iiiiod 
Sir, do iiot plua^.* il Nt In n 1 \'.ii»rr 
that pus<«,tg(' whirli yon aii.M a.', 1 n irtphd 
only to convict tame ol .i Im ; t'. h 1 you 
know there is nmic m i:rt fan head 

than 111 hci ttiiiit|M‘t, *.im< 1 to ajiph' id ii«o 
poetic.d iietion in tl:c cliowc 4if laTsix, 
hecait-so T fii.d l.ci such a h.ibhh r ami 
bnsy-hoily, [ Keow that ^Ir. \1 elloi •> 
priijciph .lie so well an<l so deeply 
gruniKh'd, so stroiigly tortiticd, that all 
the logK* at Vf'estniinst* i cannot altci 
them ; .ind that it should he iloiic hrtore, 
I sec 110 lik'dihood. Cmhim non ammiini 
mutant. Sir, I look upon an opinion 
oiicc entertained by yon, as Hull or (iloit> 
cestcr, or if thoie he a more ii.ipicgiiahic 
castle. I know you can staml out against 
all opposition; yon know well how to 
ward the blows both of the light hand and 
the lefY. You slight the profieis of advan- 
tage that w'onhl woo you to give up, as 
iniicli as you scoru the daiigei, and sit 
above all appichciisions of it. ] know' 
you’ll dispute every inch before you quit 
it; being uiiderneatli TBrpetybfvoiy like a 
die, however you be thrown down, you 
cannot lose yoiir squareness, tor you still 
fall upon a sure basis. So thatj! should 
any one tell me he saw you take the Co- 
venant, 1 should be bold, if civility gave 
me leave, to give him the lie. Way, 
should 1 myself see you litt up yotir hanci 
and subscribe your mime, I would strait 
turn sceptic and CQixludc my eyes de- 


ceived me. Howovor, iti despite of all 
mutabilities, 1 shall ever be, most iiii- 
cliangeably, 

** ‘ Your faitlifiil friend and servant, 

it t W (s * >* 

Voi. I. p. 3r>. 

The observations of Dr. D'Oyly 
upon this portion of the Arch, 
bishop’s life are loo just and too 
important to be omitted : 

*Mt is highly iiitere.stiiig to nbseivc the 
firm and resolute line of eondiiet wliicli 
Mr. Siineroft niainumcd diiiitig this sea- 
son of trial to all loyal suhjee.ts and alt 
faithful sons of the church. It happened 
them, as it happins iii all revolutionary 
time^, that viiiu'iN l»%;i..t'ic*.i*-, wiie 
stalled, to nnke ic(j. s c :iiiM'U‘;jri*s ca^y 
under eoinph.inr.', (•> mduci l'"nn t«» 
truckle withoni srnr>h lo tin* r.iV.lu'' itu*^ 
which pu'vailcil, aid tn uMM.iiif tj i.., m*. 
tioiis of wIk'I w.is jc-t and li hi, b\ tiu'ir 
fee luig ol wli.t^ w<i'' iiio**! eniitiiici^e 
their pic'ciii I'diK' !*». 'J'hf spe* oie .n- 
1‘UincMt 1 \v‘ueii »',M( iijvtntdl oti tins Mile 

of the tju» '•In.M, '»n 1'.* iii» Ijijhly 

estiiuahl'* p' i o'js, b.»iU MU»jv 

an! thi In!', n ..o pr').‘i .! 'v ‘-.111 , . ( j\ ic- 
ConeiU'd ' 'fii ( .»•' r i, I (•< ei»!rp'ni./-c 
wilii fl! !l f o Mhs .1 id •'•Miif Ms i-,,- 
po e^l I'v t!i'’ oi t'.* d‘V. I’ct 

■'.Ir. Sine •.‘I'’'* co-: f < .ice w i. fi,* u* i! oi a 
firniei l<*\tiiie, ,ind hoin l**ss \ie| I'nc' ni »- 
teitiiU. ]lio<i up 111 .lU It lifii lit to 

his suvcm;:u, niiij niii.inieil <. iiuiiistfi of 
Cnid's eliiiuli on caiii^ lie nad *•> tUd his 
ties to Ihesi'iv’.ei of ho.h, in On* M‘;l.t of 
heaven, l>j t!ie mt> l ^oi.inii oi all oii*..il'‘’- 
ments, aiuk h.ivmg done <^0, !,• <oiihlnot 
be induced 1 \\ any e,ii(Iil> eoiiddoMtioji to 
hind liimscU 111 allcj'iaiiee to tiiose by 
whom the inonaicliy had been torn up 
from it<t foiuidatioiis, and the. holy ehmeh 
kiid piDstiate 111 the diiNt. 

** His film and infiexible behaviour at 
thi'4 taiher peiiod of his life finely illus- 
trates the motives from which he atter- 
waids acted at the time of the Kcvulii- 
tion. It shows that the seriipnlons reganl 
to the obligation of an oath which he then 
maintained with excessive rigour, sprang 
fioin no feeling hastily or suddenly con- 
tracted, but fioin a piinciple which was 
deeply rooteil in his heart, which foiined 
ail original and integral part of his clnii ac- 
tor, and by which, under all the varying 
circnmstanccs of liis life, he steadily di- 
rected his course.” Vol. 1. P. G2. 

In the period that elapsed between 
his ejectment and the restoration of 
Charles IL Saiicroft published hU 
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destinatus/’ works which arc as 
useful and as applicable to present 
times, as to th(»se for which they 
were written, and the author of 
which could hanlly have been that 
morose and uiiamiable being that 
Bishop Burnet has described. He 
appears, on the contrary, to have 
been a very affectionate and a very 
coustant friend. \ letter to his 
father, w'liich wc regret our inabi- 
lity to transcribe, deplores the 
death of a young fellow-student in 
terms of equal piety, tenderness, 
and good sense ; and the letters 
which are addressed to Sancroft by 
his correspondents in the University, 
plainly prove their opinion of his 
good-humour and sociable dispo- 
sition. One of them, Painan, who 
was his pupil at Cambridge, and 
whose iiitiinacy continued to the 
close of hiTi life, recounts several 
characteristic anecdotes of the time 
III which he wrote. He tells u& 
that Hugh Peters, who in reiurning 
thanks for Blake's victor}' over the 
Dutch, had said, that the busi- 
ness was so long doubtful that (lod 
was brought to his hums aud hawes 
which way to fling the victory,'* 
preached at Cambridge one Sunday, 
Mild, in the general, cheated the 
expectation and the company with 
a sober honest sermon ; only he 
was not so severe as altogether to 
forget what many came for, but sa- 
tisfied them sometimes in words and 
sometimes in action. At Ely he 
told the people the draining of the 
fens was a Divine work, having a 
resemblance to the work of the third 
day.” Another preacher is de- 
scribed by the same lively pen, Mr. 
Soreman^ who ofliciated at the fu- 
neral of Dr. Comber, Master of 
Triuity College ; ** who had leave to 
be buried in his own vineyard, 
though he might not live upon his 
own ground." Mr. Boreman is re- 
ported to have said, that Comber 
** was born on New-Year*s Day, 
and then it was presaged he would 
be a deodaie, a fit New-Year’s gift 
RuaiEMBRANCER, No. 29. 


He was a Joseph, the twelfth son, 
and christened on Epiphany, the 
twelfth day. He drove the chariot 
of his college for fourteen years, till 
a boisterous northern storm cast 
him out of the box. These are 
some fragments which 1 make bold 
to send you of that long meal we 
had without one drop of liquor." 
There is more in the same style, 
particularly from a Commencement 
Sermon upon the wind bloweth 
where it listeth.’' We are furnished 
with the following extracts from the 
sermon and the prayer : "A twig 
from the stem of Jesse, whipped 
Nicodemus into a right understand- 
ing of regeneration and, " Lord 
the babe of grace in the womb of 
our souls, has not yet leapt at the 
tidings of our salvation." These 
extracts arc surely sufficient to 
shew that neither Sancroft nor his 
friend were much addicted to mo- 
rosencss. 

At the Restoration he returned to 
England, after an absence of about 
three years; one half of which he 
appears to have passed at different 
town^ ill Holland, and the other in 
a tour through the soul hern parts of 
Europe. His reputatiou as a divine 
and a loyalist was so well establish- 
ed, that all the honours of his pro. 
fessioii were opened to him with- 
out delay. He was successively 
made Prebendary of Durham, Dean 
of York, Master of Emanuel, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and Archdeacon of 
Canterbury. So rapid was his ad- 
vanccniciit, that the latter Deanery 
was conferred upon him in 1684. 
In 1667 he succeeded Sheldon in 
the archiepiscopal chair of Canter- 
bury, and it seems certain that he 
was not indebted for this extraor. 
dinary rise to any thing but liis own 
character and worth, and the high 
opinion that was entertained of him 
by the leading members of the 
Church. His political sentiments 
were such as might naturally please 
at court — but there is not the slight- 
est reason for believing tbat he was' 
R r 
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considered an active partizan. On 
the contrary he was remarkable for 
abstaining from politics as much as 
possible ; and when he did interfere 
it was not in the spirit of a subser- 
vient courtier. 

The most remarkable service in 
which he was engaged in the reign 
of Charles II. was rebuilding 8U 
Paiirs Cathedral, which had been 
destroyed by the tire of London. 
This task fell naturally within his pro- 
vince, as Dean ; and the enterprise 
appears to have been mainly in- 
debted to him for its success. As 
Archbishop he was punctual in the 
discharge of his various important 
duties ; ami more especially en- 
deavoured to suppress what was 
then a crying evil, and \^hicll has 
continued to exist, in a mitigated 
form, to the present hour — undue 
facility with which Orders arc too 
often obtained, and the criminal 
negligence, uiicler the name of good 
nature, with which testimonials to 
character are tilled u}>. *^1 he Arch- 

bishop addressed a letter to the 
Bishops of his province, strongly 
recommending this subject to their 
most serious consideration. 

But we must puss rapidly over 
these and other acts of his primacy, 
and come at once to the aera of the 
revolution. It is his conduct on 
that occasion which peculiarly di.s- 
tinguislies Archbishop Bancroft, and 
entitles him to a place not merely 
among the learned and pious pre- 
lates of our Church, but among the 
distinguished characters that grace 
the most important puge of English 
history. On the conduct of king 
James it is quite iiiincccssary to 
to dwell— though Dr. D’Oyly has 
€*nabled us to view some pajrts of it 
in a new light, by publishing from 
Tanner's MSS. a narrative of what 
took place at several interviews be- 
tween king James and the Bishops. 
The narrative is partly written and 
partly corrected by Sancroft. We 
extract the account of a scene which 
took place in the king’s closet, after 
the designs of the Prince of Orange 
2 


had become perfectly notorious. 
The king’s object was to induce the 
Bishops to sign a paper declaring 
their abhorrence of the Prince's de- 
signs ; and lie ^urged them to do so 
by way of contradicting a procla- 
mation in the Prince's name, which 
stated that he was coming by the 
invitation of the Bishops. 

** On their admission into the closet, 
the Archbishop bcj*an to this eifect 

** * Sir, we think we have done all that 
can be expected from iis in this business. 
Since your Majesty has declared you arc 
well satisfled in our innocency, wc regard 
not the censures of others.'* 

Here the Bishops of Peterborough 
and Rochester, having lieeii absent from 
the former meeting, made their personal 
piolestations, (as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London liad 
done befoie,) that they had, neither by 
word or writing, directly or indiiectly, 
invited the Prince of Orange to invade 
Jus Majesty’s dominions, nor did they 
know of any that had. 

27ie Jit/iff. — My Lords, I am abun- 
dantly satisfied with you all, as to that 
matter. 1 had not the least suspicion of 
you. But wliere is the paper 1 desiied 
you to draw up and bring me ? 

** 'lilts Bishops, — Sir, wc have brought 
no paper. Nor (with submission) do we 
tinnk It necessary or proper for us to lio 
it. Since your Majesty is pleased to say 
that you think iis guiltless, wc despise 
what ail the world besides shall say. liCt 
othci s distrust us as they will, we i egard 
It not: wc loly on the testimony of onr 
consciences, and your Majesty’s favourable 
opinion. 

'The King, — But 1 expected a paper 
from yon. I take it, yon promised me 
one. I look upon it to be absolutely ne- 
cessary for my service : and seeing you 
are mentioned in the Prince of Orange's 
Declaration, you should satisfy otheis as 
well as me. 

Here the king, taking notice that the 
Bisliops of Peterborough and Rochester 
had been absent the time before, took out 
the Declaration, and read to them what 
coiiccincd the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, and the Prince of Orange's reso- 
lution to come to England for the preser- 
vation of its religion and laws, being in- 
vitcfl by a great many of the spiritnal and 
temporal lords. 

** The Bishups, — Sir, we cannot think 
ourselves bound to declare publicly, under 
our hands, agiunst a paper come forth in 
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aach a private manner, which, aa yet, 
nobody owns; and which, as they say, 
seems rather to be written like a lawyer’s 
brief, than a princely declaration. We 
assure your Majesty, scarce one in five 
hundred believes it to be the Prince’s true 
declaration. 

it t No'’ said the kin|^, with some 
vehemence, * then that five liundied would 
cut tny throat/ (or briii^ in the Prince of 
Orauae upon iny tliroat.) 

T/te Hishops. — Ood forbid ! 

'^^TheKinf ^. — ‘ What, must I not be 
believed? must my credit be ca1ie<l in 
question?’ As he turned the Declaration 
over in his liands, one of the bishops 
asked, whether the Piiiice of Orange’s 
arms were to it ? lie said, there were ail 
the signs of a true Declaration. 

The liishops. — Sir, your Majest>*s 
crt'dit is not heie conceined. It is suf- 
ficient for that, that your oflicers seized 
on it. 

“ The ArvhhisJwp, — Sir, it is good 
reason to us to suspect it is nut hisj that 
this very ridiine is in it, of ins being invited 
by a great many spiritual and temporal 
lords. For cither this is true oi false. If 
true, one would think it weie very iiiv 
wisely done of the Prince of Orange, to 
discover it so soon. If it be false, one 
would not imagine a great pi Hire v/oiild 
publish a manifest iintiiitli, and make it 
the gioiiiuis of his enterprise. 

** The King, — Wliat! he that can do as 
he docs, think you he will stick at a lie ? 
You all know how usual it is for men in 
such eases, to affirm any kind of falsc- 
lioods, for the advantage of their cause. 

“ The However, Sir, this is 

a business of state, which piopcrly be- 
longs not to us. To declare peace and 
war is not our duty ; but in your Majesty's 
power only. God has intrusted the sword 
with yon. 

“ The Archbishop, — Truly, Sir, we 
have lately some of ns liere, and otlieis 
my brethren who a*'e absent, so severely 
smarted for meddling with matters of state 
and goveriiiiient, that it may well make us 
exceeding cautious how we do so any 
more. For, though wc presented your 
Majesty with a petition of the most in- 
nocent nature, and in the most humble 
manner imaginable, yet we .were so 
violently piosecnted, as it would have 
ended in our luin if God’s goodness iiad 
not preserved ns : and 1 assure your Ma- 
jesty, the whole accusation turned upon 
this one point.»Your Attorney and Soli- 
citor both affirmed, that the honestest 
paper relating to matters of civil govern- 
ment might be a seditious libel, when pre- 


sented by persons who had nothing to do 
with siicli matters, as they said we had 
not, blit in time of parliament. And in- 
deed, Sir, they pursued us so fiercely upon 
tills occasion, that, for my part, 1 gave 
myself for lost. 

** The Ktng.—l thank yon for that, my 
Lord of Canterliiii'y : I could not have 
thought you would believe yourselves lost 
by falling into my hands. 

‘‘ 7Vtc Bishops, — Sir, iny Lord of Can- 
terbury’s meaning is, lie looked on himself 
as lost in the course of law ; lost in West-, 
minster Hall. 

‘‘ The Atchhishnp — Hut, Sir, the in- 
justice of the proscriition against us did 
not cease there. After wc had been ac- 
quitted by our jury, and our acquitment 
was recorded ; and so we were right in the 
eye of tlie liiw : yet after tliat, we were 
afresh ariaigned, and condemned by divers 
of yo‘ir judges, as seditious libcllirs, in 
tlieii ciiciiiTs all over England. And, Sir, 
I beg leave to say, that if the law were 
open, (that is, as he afterwards explained 
himself, if tiie same persons were not to 
be judges and parties,) had the meanest 
subject your Majesty bus, been used as wc 
Iiave been, be would have found abundant 
reparation in jour courts of justice for so 
great a scandal. I will particularly ac- 
quaint your Majesty witli what one of 
your judges, llaron H. said, coming from 
the beucli, wlieie he had declared our pe- 
tition to be a factious libel. A gentleman 
of cpiahty asking him, bow he could liavc 
the eonscience to say so, when the bishops 
had been legally discharged of it ? he 
answered, you need not trouble yourself 
with what 1 said on tlie bench : I have iu- 
stiiietioiis for what I said, and 1 had lost 
Illy place, if had not said it. Sir, added 
the Archbishop, 1 liope this is not true. 
But it is true tliat he said it. There was 
another of your judges. Sir, Baron H. 
who attacked ns in another manner, and 
endeavoured to expose us as ridiculous ; 
alleging, that wc did not write true 
English, and it was fit wc should be con- 
victed by Dr. Busby for false grammar. 

The BUhups, — Sii , that was not all. 
The same judge*, as we are certainly in- 
formed, presumed to revile the whole 
cliiircli of England in the most scandalous 
language, affirming, that this church, which 
yoiir Majesty lias so ofton lionoiired by 
promising to cherish and piotcct it, is a 
cruel and bloody cliiiich.” Vol. 1. P. S61. 

The bishops then stated, that they 
understood several of tlie temporal lords 
had had Interviews with his Mqjesty upon 
this very occasion ; and they bumb|f>Mked, 
whether he had demanded any sucli thing 
K r 2 
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of dwai, « be WM now plmied to do from 

the bitliept. 

^ His Majesty aaid, No, he had not. 
Bat it would be of more concemraent to 
bia seirice that they (the bishops) should 
do it, because they had greater interest 
with the people. 

** The bishops replied, that, in matters 
of this nature, belonging to civil govern- 
ment and the affairs of war and peace, it 
was most probable the nobility would have 
far greater influence on the nation than 
themselves ; as they had greater interests 
at stake, and tlie management of such 
matters belonged more properly to tliem. 

** The King, — Bat this is the method I 
have proposed. I am your king. I am 
Judge what is best for me. 1 will go my 
own vray ; 1 desire your assistance in it. 

The Bishops, — Sir, we have already 
made our personal vindication here in yoiir 
Majesty’s presence: your Majesty has 
condescended to say, you believe and are 
satisfied with it. Now, Sir, it is in your 
power to publish what we have here said, 
to all the world, in your royal Declaration, 
which we hear is coming forth. 

** The King, — No ; if I shouki publish 
it, the people, would not believe me. 

7'Ae Bishops, — Sir, the word of a 
king is sacred ; it ought to be believed on 
its own authority. It would be presump- 
tion in us to pretend to strengthen it : and 
the people cannot but believe your Majesty 
in this matter. 

The They that could believe 

me guilty of a false son, what will they 
not believe of roe ? 

The Bishops, — But, Sir, all tbe court 
sees us going in and out : and all the town 
will know the effect of wbat has been done 
and said : and wc shall own it everywhere. 

The JSCtiig'.-— And all the town will 
know what I have desired of you : so that 
it will be a great prejudice to my aflairs, if 
you deny me. 

The bishops still earnestly besought 
his Majesty, that they might not be divided 
from the temporal peers ; that he would at 
least appoint a select number of them to 
consult together with them. The king 
still refusing to hear of that, and urging 
their immediate compliance, they told him, 
that the chief place in which they could 
serve his Majesty effectually was a par- 
liament: and, when he should please to 
call one to compose all the distractions of 
bis kingdoms, he sbonid there find, that, 
as they had always sliown their personal 
affections to his Majesty, so the tme in- 
terest of tile church of England is insepa- 
snble firom the true interest of tbe crown. 

The -My lords, that is a 


biiaioeas of more time. What 1 gik nov^ 
I think of present concernment to my al^ 
ffurs. But this is the last time ; I will 
urge you no further. If you will not 
assist me as I desire, I must stand upon 
my own legs, and trust to myself and my 
own arms. 

The bishops, in conclusion, stated that, 
as bisliops, they did assist his Majesty with 
their prayers; as peers, they entreated 
that they might serve him in conjunction 
with the rest of the peers, either by Ids 
M^esty’s speedily calling a parliament, or, 
if that should be tliought too distant, by 
assembling together with them as many of 
tlie temporal peers, as were in London or 
its vicinity. 

** This suggestion was not attended to, 
and so the prelates were dismissed. 

Thus ended this celebrated conference 
between king James and the bishops : 
great crowds of people wore present at and 
about the court, waiting to hear tlie result ; 
botli the friends and the enemies of the 
Church of England being impatient to 
learn how tliey would conduct themselves 
in that difficult juncture. Bishop Sprat 
says*, that the jesiiitcd party at court 
were so enraged against the bishops for 
their perseveiaiice in refusing to give the 
king a paper such as he required, that, as 
was stated on credible authority, one of 
the principal of them in a heat advised 
that they should all be imprisoned, and the 
truth extorted from them by force.** Vol. 
I. P.368. 

The Inference to be drawn from 
this and similar passages, is that 
the Clergy of England not only may 
claim the principal share in the pre- 
servation of the Protestant religion, 
but also were mainly instrumental 
in the establishment of our civil 
liberties^ This fact has been gene- 
rally kept out of sight. Burnet and 
his allies have said that the Clergy 
lost their credit in the reign of 
Charles II. by advocating arbitrary 
power — that they recovered it for a 
time under James by a contrary 
conduct ; but returned after the re- 
volution to their old way of think- 
ing, There is just enough truth, 
or appearance of truth, in this 
statement to afford a plausible pre- 
tence for reviling the Clergy. But 
a very little examination will shew 

* Sec Spratb Letters to the Earl ef 
Dorset. 
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how loo 8 ^ the statement U put to- 
gel^er. The Clergy were naturally, 
and, perhaps, excessively attached 
to the monarchical branch of our 
government: and tlie presbyterian 
and republican faction hated and 
abused tlieiu accordingly. And if 
to be so hated and abused was to 
lose their credit, they had unques- 
tionably lost it at the accession of 
king James. If on the other hand 
it was owing to their iiifliieiice and 
example that the grievances under 
Charles were endured with so much 
patience, (and this is the gravamen 
of their pretended offence,) and if, 
when they declared that the time 
for resistance was arrived, the nation 
followed their advice and put an end 
to the reign of king James, (and 
this fact is admitted by their most 
determined enemies,) it is clear that 
they had never forfeited the good 
opinion of the people, and that 
their credit was raised, not impair, 
cd, by their behaviour. Dr. D’Oyly < 
gives a striking description of the 
influence and popularity of the 
Clergy from the time of the com- 
mittal of the Bishops ; and our last 
extract shews that James attached 
more importance to a declaration 
in his favour from them, than from 
the most powerful temporal lords. 
These facts are aitiuitted and con- 
firmed by Burnet — and they are 
butlifient to convince us that the 
unanimity with which the nation fell 
away from James and welcomed 
the arrival of William, must be at- 
tributed to the influence of the 
Clergy. And that influence was 
prodigiously increased by their tried 
attachment to the monarchy. Had 
the Bishops since the restoration 
been meddling and factious politi- 
cians, exaggerating the errors of 
their governors, and vindicating the 
actions of traitors, they might have 
gone over from James to William, 
and back again from William to 
James, without having any notice 
taken of their presence or their de- 
parture. But because they were 
notoriously loyal men, becauge tliey 


had endured as long as enduFance 
was practicable or proper, and at. 
last made a temperate declaration 
of their opinion respecting James, 
all people deserted him : and he 
fell. The Whigs, without their as- 
sistance might have plunged the 
country into a civil war, which 
would have led first to democracy, 
and secondly to despotism. But 
our safe and bloodless Revolution, 
the great boast and pride of Britain, 
never could have been accomplished 
without the assistance of the Clergy i 
nor could the Clergy have given 
their assistance with effect, if they 
had not previously lost their credit 
with the Russells and Sidnies, if 
they had not disowned and discom- 
fited the king-killing dissenters, if 
they had not spoken out against the 
latitudinarianism which was then in 
its infancy, and which afterwards 
unhappily became the tare in the 
field of freedom. 

Let us hope that their successors 
will not lose sight of so judicious 
and so successful au example. The 
Clergy never will be admired for 
the arts and actions which make 
demagogues powerful and popular. 
The people have too much sense to 
respect a seditious priest. Aod if 
it is to be desired, as it unquestion- 
ably is that our Prelates may never 
again aspire to preside like Arch- 
bishop Laud at the council-table of 
their sovereign, and be the advisers 
and administrators of our civil go- 
vernment, it is no less to be desired 
they may keep clear of the opposite 
extreme, which plunged the well- 
intentioned Burnet into the intrigues 
and cabals of a faction; and in- 
duced him to quarrel with the ma- 
jority of his own sacred profession, 
because they were not hearty in the 
political cause which he espoused. 
In short, if we were called upon to 
811111 up the public character of the 
Clergy under James II. and point 
out the cause to which their influence 
wa» owing, we should say they ob- 
served the proper mean between the 
two celebrated men that have just 
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been mentioned. Sancroft more 
especially, though he had neither 
the commanding genius and dignified 
intrepidity of Laud, nor the inde- 
fatigable zeal and versatility of Bur- 
net, was better calculated to make 
a perfect English Bishop than either 
of them. He might not have de- 
fended himself with the spirit and 
promptitude, and eloquence, of the 
one, who in extreme old age, and 
after two years close imprisonment, 
silenced his accusers by the demon- 
stration of his innocence, and ex- 
cited the admiration even of Prynne 
himself ; nor could he have mingled 
like the other with statesmen and 
courtiers, mediating and explain- 
ing between kings and queens, and 
governing them by his conciliating 
manners and plausible conversation. 
But like Burnet he was esteemed 
and preferred, although he did not 
flatter, and like Laud, he would 
have laid his head upon the block 
with the humility of a pious Chris, 
tian and the majesty of an inno- 
cent man, though he was desti- 
tute of the ambition by which such 
a fate is generally produced and 
sustained. 

Of Archbishop Sancroft, and of 
the non-jurors of whom he became 
the chief, wc have much more to 
say ; but our remarks must be de- 
ferred to a future opportunity. For 
the present we shall conclude by an 
observation which has forced itself 
repeatedly upon our attention while 
reading the volumes before us, and 
other works upon the same subject. 
The Church of England is repre- 


sented as having, been at the very 
height of popularity in the years 
that preceded the Evolution. At 
which time the doctrines that had 
been preached by the Clergy for 
five and twenty years, were precisely 
the same as those which they teach 
at the present hour. They were 
companions, or had been pupils of 
Hammond, Taylor, Pearson, and 
Bull — and there was neither Calvin- 
ism nor Socinianism in the Church. 
The recent triumphs of dissent had 
opened the eyes of the people, and 
the value of* sound churchmanship 
was generally understood. We 
heartily wish that we could say the 
same at present, not merely of the 
mob of ecclesiastical thinkers and 
talkers, but of some who aspire to 
the direction of the public mind. 
They would not then tell us that 
the Clergy can only become popular 
by forswearing and forsaking the 
Whole Duty of Man : nor should 
we hear in the confident tone in 
which the words now vibrate in oun 
ear, that methodistical regeneration 
is the only key to the hearts of the 
people. The people had hearts in 
James the II. ’s time, and they read 
Hammond and Taylor — the Clergy 
were anti-calvinistic, universally 
and systematically, and while the 
meeting houses were decaying, the 
churches were crowded. These are 
facts; and if the reader require a 
commentary, we refer him to the 
lucubrations of Dr. Chalmers, 

(To be continued.) 
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Knowledge. 

The Anniversary Dinner of this 
Society will be held on Tuesday, the 
5th of June ; his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York in the chair. 
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Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

The Society have resolved, at the 
recommendation of his Majesty’s 
Government, to convert the sum of 
500/, which they had voted towards 
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the erection of a Church at Cape 
Town, to the erection of a Church 
at Graham’s Town, in the New 
Colony of Algoa Bay. 

PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

We present our readers with reports 
of the speeches of the Bishop of 
London and the Bishop of Chester 
upon the motion for the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Bill; 
and we trust they will be found 
more faithful than those that have 
appeared already in the papers. The 
Bishop of St. David's also spoke on 
the same side of the question ; but 
we arc compelled, by want of room, 
to omit his speech. The Bishops 
of Peterborough, Llandaff, and Kil- 
laloe rose at diifereiit times during 
the debate, but were unable to ob- 
tain possession of the house. 

The Bishop of London said, it is not 
niy intention to follow the noble eail who 
spoke first on this question, through the 
various arguments, by which, on the one 
side, he has maiiitaiued the expediency 
of the concessions which this measure 
would grant to the Roman Catholics, 
and on the other, deprecates the secu- 
rities taken ; which, having undergone 
many alterations, are now, it appears, 
again to be altered, and will hardly be 
rendered by any moditicatioii satisfac- 
tory to those from whom they arc re- 
quired. But haviug on former occasions, 
when this momentous question has been 
agitated, expressed my dissent by a silent 
vote, 1 am anxious, at a time when it 
comes before your Lordships in a shape 
which demands your most respectful at- 
tention, to state some ot the reasons 
which, after the maturest reflection, with 
a conscientious desire of fulfilling niy 
duty, induce me to persevere in opposi- 
tion to the measure, both in its general 
principle, and in its present form. 

In the first place, my Lords, 1 must 
distinctly disclaim any illiberal or hostile 
feeling. My opposition does not originate 
in intolerance. 1 am disposed by feeling 
as well* as by principle, to allow to men 
of every persuasion, the free exercise of 
their religion, without molestation or hin- 
drance, while its doctrines and ordi- 
nances have nothing repugnant to mo- 
rality or decency, or destructive of social 
order. To the Catholics, as well as to 
Others, I would extend participation in 


every blessing which the Constitution as- 
sures to the mass of their fellow-subjects, 
the unfettered enjoyment and free dispo- 
sition of their property, protection from 
personal injury, and the equal adminis- 
tration of law. And if at that point I 
stop short, and lesist their admission to 
power, it is from sincere apprehension of 
danger to the institutions of a Protestant 
State. Nor has any hostile feeling a 
place in iny mind. I admit, I must in 
justice admit, the general respectability 
and loyalty of the Catholic body. In 
Great Britain, their demeanour has, for 
more than a century, been exeinplarily 
peaceable and orderly ; and if there has 
been agitation in Ireland, I am sensible 
that allowance is due to the peculiar cir- 
ciimstaiiccs of that country; for which, 
liowevcr, 1 conceive, that no wisdom of 
parliament, or prudence and moderation 
of government, much less such a measure 
as this, could provide an immediate 
remedy. 

What, then, is the ground of niy ob- 
jection? It is that leligioiis principle, 
which requires implicit submission to the 
authority of their Church, and unlimited 
devotion to its interests. Their Church, 
*1 need not inform your Lordships, asserts 
a right of dominion exclusive of all con- 
currence: she recognises no other aii- 
tlioiity, nor even claim to the title of a 
Church, besides her own : she assumes an 
absolute power over the consciences of 
men, forbidding the exercise of tlieir rea- 
son, regarding any expression of doubt 
or suspense of assent to her decisions as 
criminal contumacy, and requiring the aid 
of her iiicmbeis, as opportunity serves, 
in advancing her influence and power. 
Whatever may be the opinion or conduct 
of individuals, I apprehend this to be tbo 
doctrine of the Church, authenticated by 
genuine documents, and avowed without 
scruple by the most able and orthodox 
of their clergy. The obligation of this 
duty to the Church is identified with duty 
to God, and is therefore considered as 
prior and paramount to every other obli- 
gation ; and if such is its character, it 
follows, of course, that no contract, pro- 
mise, or oath, which clashes with this 
obligation, is binding on conscience, or 
lawful ; and every such engagement, how- 
ever solemn in form, or precise and ex- 
plicit ill terms, contains a tacit reserva- ' 
tion in favour of this prior obligation. 
This is no calumny on tlie Catholic. A 
reservation of this nature is implied in 
eveiy *oath % a salvo of duty to God per- 
vades every human engagement. But the 
Protestant simply reserves his duty to 
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Githolltf cofnpoiiiids with hlfl 
doty to Ood hit dbt^ to the Church, and 
takes the will of the Chorch for the rale 
hod mOasnre of that duty. And hence it 
will follow, iiot,-^a8 has sometimes invi- 
diously been argued, that a Catholic is 
not to be credited on his oath,— but tliat, 
hi estimating the value of his oath, atten- 
tion must always be paid to the extent 
and effect of this reservation. If he 
knowingly swears in derogation of the 
rights of the Church, he is guilty of a 
grievous sin ; if unknowingly, his con- 
science is unhappily snared | but in neither 
rase, may the oath, which is in itself un- 
lawful and null, be lawfully kept The 
abuse of this principle has led to much 
sophistry in reasoning, and much bad 
ffiitli in action : the subject undoubtedly 
opens a wide field of distinction and argu- 
ment : but I hasten to the single conclu- 
sion (less strong than is warranted by the 
premises) that no Catholic, whether ho- 
nest or not in intention, can bind himself 
to any engagement so decidedly at va- 
riance with this duty to the Church, as 
the support of a Protestant Establishment. 

Tills consideration, my Lords, weighs 
much on my mind: it weighed, 1 beheve,. 
on the minds of those eminent statesmen, 
who directed the counsels of Parliament 
at the time of the Revolution. They 
could find no security for the religion or 
liberties of the country, but in making 
the fabric of government throiighont and 
completely Protestant; disqualifying all 
Catholics for the extTcise of power, and 
taking the most cfiertnal means to ensure 
their exclusion from all situations of pub- 
lic trust and authority. And why? be- 
canse power, under the influence of the 
principle 1 have mentioned, in a country 
like this, would infallibly act in the long 
run to the injury of our existing establish- 
ments. The necessity of such a precau- 
tion is admitted, by the framers of this 
bill, in the case of tlie King : his liberty 
of conscience in the choice of his faith 
is sacrificed to the safety of the consti- 
tution. Why' give to tlie subject the con- 
fidence we refuse to the sovereign ? But 
the chancellors of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
arc still to be Protestants : knd why not 
members of parliament, pi ivy-counsellors, 
and governors abroad ? I* take these par- 
ticular Instances, cm acconnt of the glar- 
ing ineongmity which they involve. You 
refbse^'to a Catholic the powers of the 
executive sovereignty ; you allow him a 
share In the jegislalive, and make him a 
par^ in the' enactment or rejection of 
Mwi'whidi conmu the Pirotestant re- 


ligion. Yon expect the sovereign 16 iet 
by advice, and yon place men in bis 
council, who lie under a temptation of 
conscience to offer advice, which can 
neither be given nor followed without 
crime and danger. And while you dis- 
allow a Catholic king, you allow of 
Catholic governors representing his per- 
son, invested as Ordinaries with tlie ec- 
clesiastical authority of the crown, and 
exercising its jurisdiction and patronage, 
not, like tlie sovereign, through the inter- 
vention of a responsible minister, but im- 
mediately and personally; and that, in 
places remote from domestic controul, 
and where, from my official connections, 
I have reason to know, that the national 
religion stands often in need of all the 
support which can be derived from the 
countenance of a friendly government. 
On this particular point my feelings are 
more than ordinarily strong. If your 
Lordships knew the state of the colonies 
as 1 do, the tendencies to evil that would 
be strcngUiened, the tendencies to im- 
provement that might be crushed, by 
governors hostile or even indifferent to 
the Protestant Faitli, you would never 
sanction a measure, which could by pos- 
sibility lead to appointments’ so fatal to 
its Interests, Not only in the colonics, 
indeed, but in the whole system of govern- 
ment at home and abroad, the introditc- 
tiou of so strange an anomaly would be 
followed by confusion, discoid, and jea- 
lousy, if not more serious evils. But, my 
Lords, when 1 turn from the general ad- 
ministration of the empire to the con- 
sideration of Ireland, I see cause of still 
greater alarm. Of the particular dangers 
which threaten the Protestant Church in 
that island, should this measure pass into 
a law, I presume not to speak, in tlie pre- 
sence of those who have the advantages, 
which I do not possess, of local observa- 
tion and knowledge. But, forming my 
judgment on general principles and no- 
torious facts, 1 cannot look without ap- 
prehension on such a change in its re- 
lative situation, so large' and sudden a 
transfer of power and influence to an ad- 
verse party. I abstain from predictions 
which I trust would be fiustrated by the 
over-ruling wisdom of Providence ; but, 
bnmanly speaking, I should regard tlie 
passing of this bill as alarmingly ominous 
to that branch of the Established Church. 

My lords, 1 am aware of tlie disadvan- 
tages ander which I am sneakiilgy in op- 
position to persons of tbe^highest ability, 
as well as unquestioned integrity and at- 
tachment to the Chorch, who See in thia 
measure an eflbktiiil cure Ibr ill thb dlxp 
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iMMiofli of the «i»C«r MitadU And I cm- 
Mt dcMHFy HMt the o r ymm it Ar oilniefl*. 
ifm wMild bo tUroog^ If fit noold h^ve^tho 
cflbol of oHiylni; tbo fitriuUoo of tbo Co- 
tbolies and fiiroiroiitilig their Alrther do- 
Niinde. Biitvliet U there to Justify on 
otj^tatlon of tMs kind ? Wo know HieC 
Kttlo allcmiion eonld be mede ^eonces- 
flou, however OKtensIve, In tlie eclqel 
condition of the Romm Catholic {lopnta* 
fkm. The body atlargh would obtain *o 
aoMblo addition of comforl, or wealth, by 
the removal of disabilities, wliicli concern 
only the hiekvr classes of the laity ; and 
ctj^eriencing none of those advantages 
whick they probably eapeet from emaneU 
paiien, they would of conrse remain as 
discontent^ as before, unless they were 
tanglit to be salUiied by those on whom 
they are nsed te rely for the direction of 
their opinions and foelings. Now these 
we know are their clergy; of whom I 
speak with all possible respect; but re- 
garding them as men,— men Iwnest in 
principle, yet siibjeet to human passions, 
—I can never believe that they will con- 
tentedly reiiugfiiih the hope of restoring 
their church to that eminent station which 
they are firmly persuaded belongs to It by 
divine right, and is itijnriotisly withheld 
frem its possession by an intrusive end nn- 
ballowed nsiirpation. In this cause, am- 
bitioh and interest would in their minds be 
Identified with sense of dnty. And can 
we imagine that, ^vitli such incentives to 
action, they would forbear to work with 
>he power which tlie attachment of their 
flocks, and still more the aiitliority of their 
office, have placed In their bands? Con- 
cession would fiitis be tlie signal of con- 
flict, and not the seal of peace. Complaints 
of oppression, degradation, and insult, 
would again be re-echoed frem every part 
ef the island* Fretemions, which are now 
discreetly repressed, would then Im ad- 
va uco d in Farlhmieiit ; they would be 
ferced on the representative by his constl- 
tiianta, to tlm satisfiiction pe^ps of the 
giddy and fimtions, to the disturbance of 
the wli# and peaceable, who yet must 
yield in the end to tho imperious power 
Awm which they held their political ealst* 
euea. The arguments for these nlterior 
tfomnnds wonid soon be at fomlKar te your 
lordthips , as these which are at presailt urg- 
ed in faveur of limited eoncossiont: and, 
whatever might betboir receptlou in par- 
Hamant, they would excite much itro^r 
aensdtioiiSr and more aetihe s ym pti t Was, hi 
tbeGalbdRa pnpulatiou of Irotaiid. 

Rach^finiylhMih are the tomlts mhieh I 
.Mealdifli^ Aom any sdlmiie nf emioet- 
tkgrajfopte|4 to the views of the laify, 
KUMBiifBKANldER, NO. 20. 


If liqr raeiofiii%toiMiiwht| H ap^ttnliA 
its foree to the measnra 
fort ns* The bin Vciy.pifopdiA hamipii 
the two oldcets of giving satteeti«A4h 
the GathoUe and sectirity to the Pieiam- 
ant. In (ket, it concedes to, tho Gatlide 
laity allhost all Aey can vssftilra te iitk» 
aad takas seenrity from the CMhoHSClmgy 
egaintt the abuse of this fiadolgtame. ThO 
Clergy are atarmedaiid oflbnded: yowMhrO 
their remobdlhiiiees od your taHe: Bid 
thus, the instantaneous ^oct of d flUa* 
sure avowedly Ooneiliatoiy in its alde^fl 
to irritate the feelings and Oxcire thh in- 
dignation of a body of taen, hrhoii^OB ae- 
connt of their hiflncnce on the pophkd 
mind, it is pedniiarly desirable to 
tiate. The Protestant, on the other IriMf 
will hardly be satisfied tliat sndi 0 edlitMdl 
over tlie Catholic priesthood, thottgh it 
may be vexatious, will be effective even 
upon them,— mndi less that it will obviate 
the dangers which he apprehends from tbO 
admission of their laity to power. 

On this part of the aabject, allow md, 
my lords, to say a few words. If it it pro- 
per BO for to siter our taws as to reeogidae 
a CathoKc Hierarchy, and leguliic Its in- 
tercourse with the Pope^ we may fiiirly re- 
quire some check on the nomination of 
Hisbops and Deans, some power of rOgn- 
lation, to prevent even the suspicion of 
improper communications fVom Rome. ' If 
rebellion were appreliended in ffpiand at 
a time when we were on bad teriPs with 
the Pope, such powers mifpiC perhaps be 
ef nse.. Bnt the danger we appreitafid Adih 
concemion is not in open rebeHttai; it Is 
rather in tlie changes which In process of 
tleiio niay he wrou^ in Hid constlthtldii 
the policy atid mfluencc of the Rmio 
C fathollcs, when they have obtained inlai- 
medhita eoccern id the ffegislatiotf and go- 
vernment of the empire. For tUs, no wis- 
dom of nlSo could provide an adeqnale re- 
medy. Could wd restrain the priesthocd 
In Ireland from iboslng thdr ^rMttal 
power for political pttr^isea, and rdadue 
tho families of the>Cuthollc laity fiwin Jfie 
yoke of their confassors, or thdr yguth 
from did schools of thq^Jasoifi,' tbd^pfU- 
.tenslodS of tlie church Woddstltl fdinti a 
diflieelty, which coiild only bbpdllatafl’Ciy 
abjonitlen oC dayfotajM 
sbfcnf with the V d'abll^u iktflfi 

oaths are alw^ buddmie 

tiecessariiy* ibeir taram- 

The CaAdlkh' vXiSe hoddlta WeqM afeMc 

frtABatodddlNmen^ 

iuvdtt dad^ewAI, dh(y be ea^tiiM 
byambignous langnagt. t 
S a 
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cjr PoMitete^ bath, or 
Mptl t^.iiavot aoy jmriidictioii, Powar, 
nM|ilw^ Pr^^ooiin^ce, or Aotborityi 
or spiritual, witbin this 
that in ooy manner or for. any 
j^tpoi^.oonflicta or interferes with the 
4iity of.IbU and undivided allegiance, which 
b]^ the lews of Uiis realm is due to his Ma- 
.his Hein and Successors, from all 
bfo. anigects, or with tlie civil duty and 
ftt^ienoe which is due to his courts, civil 
ecclesiastical^ in all matters concern- 
bm the legal rights of his sulyects, or any 
jW them.** To determine the sense of this 
^claiatioii, requires not only a knowledge 
of the mutual limits of civil and spiritual 
aottioiity» but an. Intimate acquaintance 
.with the power of our conrts, ecclesiasti- 
qel and civil, which few Protestants, and 
Still fewer Catholics, have. Who, for in- 
stance! will tell me what are tlie powers 
asfimsed by the Pope in regard to the con- 
tracting or dissolving of marriages, dlspcn- 
mtion of oaths, and die temporal conse- 
quences of cacommunicationi and how far 
&ey are reeoiidleable witli the ordinances, 
.usages, end statutes of this realm? And 
here 1 beg leave to cite the illustrious Cla- 
rendon, whose expressions 1 willingly sub- 
stltqte for my own. ^ 

' ** They who conceive that the Pope 
hath a temporal and spiritual power, io 
Pnglam^'mnst explain what the full intent 
of that power is, that the king may disco- 
ver whether he hath enough of either, as 
to preserve himself and the peace of the 
kingdom : and they who persist in his hav- 
ing a spiritual power, as most of the most 
mdderate Catholics do, without imagining 
tlmt it can in the least lessen their affection 
nti loyalty to the king,which they do really 
thiend to preserve inviolable, must as 
.clearly explain and define what they nn- 
dentand that spiritual to be; whicli may 
• qOierwIse he extended as far as die/ormer 
intend the temporal and spintual sliell 
.extend : nor io troth can they be secure 
of their own conscieDce, of which tliey 
ddnk themselves In possession, nntil they 
*AiI 13 l 1 qdow from those who entangle tliem 
,wl<Ppist(iict|p|ia* what that spirilnal power 
.is, and w^t submission they ere bonnd to 
.jpay to it; whioh seeming to be some obll- 
fla&on^ upon their conicieBce, it is fit 




n j^nons contraiy to their dhties, which 
^ hardly be secure of, and less sa- 
ti^ihey absotouly disclaim 
powee'to he in him at all, with refiir- 
tolEo^d.*’ 


IwUltianbla the limme no longer. ,Bat 
yonr )ordi|iipa will doubtless obsefye, that 
even. the ff^mda of the' (^holiin jmit the 
iDexpediency of conceoiMUf, their,. oleims» 
widiout'that sort of sechmy* which the 
clergy ere most unwilling to grant. !£, 
therefoire, we resolve on eoocessioq, we ere 
reduced to the alternative, either of making 
concession without any adequate security, 
or of exacting securities which the resist- 
ance of the parties on whom they are 
forced will compel ns eventually to aban- 
don. In this extraordinary state of enn 
barrassment, wc have a substantial proof 
of the impracticability of satisfying tlie Ca- 
tholics, with due regard to tlie public 
safety; — a consideration, which should in* 
duce us io pause, before we consent to de- 
molish the barriers raised by our ancestors 
for the preservation of a Church, which 
they had established by so many sacrifices 
and struggles. By. their pious and rational 
policy, the liberties of the nation were in* 
separably conuccled witli the profession 
of a pure religion; and the soundness of 
their judgment is seen in the blessing of 
Providence on their councils. Yonr lord- 
ships, I tnist, will not be induced by in- 
genious argument or powerful eloquence, 
«td undo what they have done ; to venture 
on a dangerous experiment, which leaves 
us without remedy, if it fails ; or to break' 
in upon that tried system of policy, wliich 
has hitlierto secured to the country the 
enjoyment of every blessing, intellertiial, 
moral, and social, in a degree altogcthqr 
unparalleled in the history of any former 
period. 

The Bishop of. Chester said, that it was 
with reluctance he ever xose to trouble 
their Lordships at all. On a question, 
however, wiiieh appeared, to him at least, 
to involve the cr^it, the interest, if not 
the vital existence of tlie Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, bh felt himself imperi- 
ously called upon to address them. His 
opinions were the result of a very mature 
and anxious deliberation. For, after he 
had a seat in that House, he foresaw tlia(t 
he should have to vote on that very im- 
portant question.^ He therefore consi- 
dered the arguments for and againxt it; 
be weighed them in the balance of the 
sanctuary : and the result was, that ho fett 
himself called npon, as a Protestant, and 
as a Bishop, to dissent from the second 


every measore.wbifli might tgnd at pre- 
sent to. promote Rhmah ^thnlic emand- 
patiOD. His reasons for .go doing Agwonld 
state at brie^and as clearly sslwposiilify 
cenld.- 
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nd RMMiii Gittnfai illrea4f In 
ct m ediM^ste tole^ 

tioA. RtfSi^on Wte*n tflkir Setfiixt Ood 
■dd d iiiid% owri jfconicience. No one had 
a rfght tin intollM tvitl^ or restrain him 
here. Hie' li^s of Odd were^soperto to 
tfahao of mad T and every restrabt upon the ’ 
thnaer he ms jnstitied, nay called open 
by every means in Ins power to oppose. 
Bat it were a waste of time and words to 
go 'aboOt to prove, that the Roman Catho- 
llcs were already in pomession of this com* 
plate religious toleration. The doors of 
the Roman Catholic places of worship 
were as open as the doors of onr Protestant 
churches ; and it might bo asserted, with- 
out any fear of contradiction, that in this 
tkvoured land every one was at liberty to 
worship his God as his reason and his con- 
science prescribed. But it would bo said, 
and here lies the jet of tlie argument, that 
a ditference was made between the Pro- 
testants and the Roman Catholics; that 
civil immunities and privileges were given 
to the onh which are denied to the 
other ; and, as it appeared to him, for the 
wisest reasons. For^ if an invariable con- 
nection were always observed between a 
certain set of religious opinions and a cer-, 
tain line of political conduct, the legisla- 
ture, ill that case, wasjiistified in interfer- 
ing, Tliat siirh had' invariably been the 
case witli respect to the Roman Catholics, 
uniform experience and the tenor of history 
most incontestably demonstrated. And 
here, if lie~ wore to produce instances from 
the earlier periods of our history, instances 
of the manner in which the Roman Catho- 
lics had always oppressed the Protestants 
when they had it in their power, such a 
mode of reasoning might be looked npon 
as unfair and illiberaj. If, hpwever, it 
could bo proved that'tbo same principles 
were maintained by the Roman Catholics 
now as then, if it conid be shewn that not 
a single exceptionable tenet or dogma 
were ever reversed by lawful anthority,'if, 
in short, the Roman Cathoic religion was 
stiff 'simtper eeifom, . then the inference 
which he should draw foom these premises 
must be looked Upon ns perfectly Air and 
conclusive. In entering upon this line of 
argnment,' be disclaimed all redectiona 
upon any individuals whatever of foe Rp- 
man Catliolic persuasion. In no ^part of 
the kingdom was there' ^ greater nmuber 
of R.iAnan Qtifolics than In thh'dibcesa .of 
Cbmb^ ; omlhappy Md pjjfod to 

batw^' YNm? W' >b‘ '1^, 

notto ltte%dtvimkafs, hot th^the respected' 
individilBlSi bat hgainst the religion Itself. 


Ha M Hot doubt that Ib*^ 



bad prmlsad; bnt ha moit u.... 
the ability they would have to pet iholm* 
their pnOnbes info execution* Tinwj Ap'' 
Roman Catholte Cbnreb maintalhed, fott 
all othar Chnrchea, and onfO among Bio 
rest, were heratical, and, of coarse, font 
the members af.it were withoot the pale 
of salvation. Now here he wonld ask, 
why was this tenet, a tenet so londly and 
so generally declaimed against, a tenet 
which liad ever formed a line of separaifon 
between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic ; why was it still soAred to re- 
main npon the statute book, as it were, of 
tbeChnrch; why was it still sanctioned’ 
by the canons and councils of that Church i 
Again, the Roman Catholic Church de^ 
dared, that all provisoes, contracts, anfo 
promises, if Contrary to the, interests oe 
that Church, were, ipso f auto, null and 
void. Here again he would ask, why wao 
this doctrine, if it never were meant to be 
acted upon, if it were a mere hnUumfiii- 
men, why was it still hanging over the 
heads of the Protestants ; why was it not 
abrogated by that authority which imposed 
it ? The Roman Catholics, besides, main- 
tained, that the Pope was supreme head 
of the Chnidi : the Protestants held that 
the King was sppreme jiead of the Chorcb. 
Now, as human condiiet is infliiencad and 
directed by civil and religious motlves,i» 
these principles miwt sometimes, nay fire-* 
qiiently, counteract and conflict with each 
other ; and, when they did, he could know 
little of the Roman Catholic religion who 
could doubt to which of the two the pee- 
ference would be given. To say, there- 
fore, that the doctrines of a Church bad 
nothing to do with the pnnciples and con- 
dnet of the members of that Church, was a 
mode of reasoning perfoctly illnsory and 
nnwortiiy of those who had made me of it. 
ilius, wonld the opinion of any dissenting 
sect of our community be looked upon, by 
any foreign university or nation, as thah 
which would be binding npon the coi^- 
ences of the members of onr Clinich, If it 
were contrary to the Articles, the Utnrgy^ 
and Canons of the Church ? Wonid^ atoa, 
the sentiments of any party in the State* 
upon a constitatlonal qnestioo, bo eimsl- 
dered as that sriiich wpnld be bhldm upon 
the great mass of the community, if tbgy 
werp contrary to the knoyn laurs of tbw 
land, and the express antho^ of Acta 
of Parliament f And hare the RightRev* 
Prelate adverted to the 
the nobfe Mariinis who preceded hini,WM 
said, that this mode of roMonine rocdvWI 
thw greateat confirmation and wm|fot neaa 
s a 2 
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iM!^ tte^ min% amlMi* nr iSaM^P)!^ 
twIlM po^^Uily nqnin ot tspeet. 
lb tw dMliWIioii w« rel itBl iM i l an oatli, 
a^^vaaiMMaad that the dedmlioD 
MldoMlliliiowItl both be siibRiitted le Pee- 
Bol wiitt wiB ihe reioit i The 


m0lk wet Ibitp a kller eraa pabUihcd hy 
tfim of the VicajB ApoetoUe. In thie 
Mtev tliqr declared, lliat tlie people lied 
nqditeg whatef er to do in poiaU of doc- 
ftini } they forbad their ftl^her laterfer- 
dnee^ end the reiolt nae, that the declara- 
tipB ead oath were withdrawn f And why 
dUheatantioii thieinetpnee? MHiy, bntto 
diew the eemnundioguifloence, the para- 
tboank aathorlty which the hierarchy poa- 
amed hter the mUida of every trae ion of 
thibCiharch? And we bad jnat reason to 
apprehead, that what did take place on 
that eocaalon would, under liinilar cirrnm- 
ehttoas, occnr again. Wlitbt, therefore, 
the ftotnen Catholic diareh meintaioed 


the opinions be bad mentioned, and there 
Were many othen of a limilar nalare, whilst 
it owed idleglaiice to, and acknowledged 
thkeanprewM^ of a foreign pontiff, wbibt, 
ih diort, it held Uivitum inttertiMi, he, for 
dut, moateomcieetiouily thought that we 
wete^tifled by the epitit end tenor of our 
holy relig^n, by the sonndeit manina of 
nMceh» by n dee atlenlion to our own 
inlereac and aell^preeervatioo, to withhold 
firem the Roman GatlmUci that farther dw- 


of political power which we had 
aetton to think would, if granted, be turned 
ngidnst ounelvee. This appeared to him 
tie font end mein objectien : he did not 
thU it was capable of being answered | 
ofnh, however, he was sore, that it never 
bed hMinawered yet. 

The eggnment which wei|^ next with 
Urn waa, that the British constitntioB, as 
at the glorieasamof the Revola- 
lion, was, in alt Us parts, antbCatbolic. 
Thus, the K^g mast be a Protestant of 
the Chnicb of England: the meroben of 
^th Bootee of Parliament most be Pro- 
mt W ti . al s p ^ Abwmh emax dhbscription 
m4 AMlataiM At aAnMod to oA^Cf 
ware ell in their natnro end spirit enb- 
the IHngain.tpiqineiiuig 

snbieriM %,decie- 
hMMMi which, wes^ ea sfbengly aa woidn 


coeM m^lM diW B >» l i fo * 

toohaneaWK waaahbgadta do fi nie, that 
wa Ihraign pringa had nnp JniMiottan m 
this rtahih £eery<wicainliant,r ebwi wea 
ceHad nponlip law tosnhshrlbothn Artfelha 
offoat^iwebafRailaiidw Nowthehftb 
Article dealered, that the Bbhap af Reaw 
had no JnrMiotion In ihiaiea^ of Eng* 
lead. If this bill, howaver, shoaM pass, ttr 
a spirilaBl lotarcoarso wesa olkowad with 
tha See of Rome, it was iinpoHlblo that 
eay rlergycsaa could coascieBtionsly de- 
clare^ that BO foreign pcineo hath or ought 
to hevo any spiritual auchonty in thio 
kingdom. He did not know a graaier 
anomaly in legislation than what tlie two 
oaths » the hill exhibited. In sliort. Pro- 
teltentisin vras the fonndation on which 
the British constitution was erected; the 
corner-stone, the key which bound the 
wliole edifice together : pam this bill, 
grant Ronwn Catholic cmancipatioo, and 
we nndid ail winch was done for as at the 
period of the Revolution; wc gave np that 
for which oor anoeslom saciificed their 
blood end treesiire. And we bed no rtn> 
son to think, more particulariy from wkat 
bed token pUiee during the progress of the 
^111, that the Roam Catholics of Ireland 
would remain satisfied even wbh llie aU 
tainmeot of that. When wo recollect^ 
att which had been doae for them duiing 
the reign of car late evor-to-ho-revered 
mnarch^ more particuleily when we re- 
collected the eoncessions whicU had been 
nwde to them in the year 1793, coacesiiona 
which coBtaiaed more thun all which they 
tligni asked for, wo nwst see that demand 
bad grown by what it fed upon, aed wa 
had every season to fear that if emaodpOp 
lion wora granted, the Roman Cathdies in 
Irelmid would not romalo sotisfied "even, 
with Roman GaSholic emancipation itself. 
These foass, he added, received eoasider- 
able aggravatioB in Ids mind in copse- 
qneneo ^wbat had token pleeo in bis own 
dioceso, and in ila vameiimtA neighhonr- 
hood. A large Ronmn Catholic soasinaiy 
lied lately been iastituted at fitonylmrst, 
near Prestoa, in Lancashire ; and however 
reliietantly^ yet stiU bo foU it dec to tlie 
cense of tn^ end to thdr Lordships to 
aUte, that a number i{f persons pf the 
order of Jesoita ligd been bconi^ over tn 
this placo fiFom l^egot M Oonumy^ and 
that to them, the oere end educetioii efi the. 
pdodMi Bpnien C^iudie yenlhs in tide 
ooohtiylM|dhtniiontinRh(i. Besidoa^this 
mdB Rth thidariy estaUMied at 
horst hy m' pdjM end imneno 

wm oMeiaed to that order under whelih 
titnfr If tWb bil|„ 






•IlMid bSTlWf hm ML aot wawhilwm. 
tapMMi the fttahlMuMHl of • Mitegi 

jMilii la IMa lo«% oi »a aay oUmt 
part of the kingdom. Hd did not, hoap- 
tldakt tet tke legfeintlaa Ms pie- 
pared to idikw, dmt aa order of aien» 
which was exiled from Riuiia» should iod 
ita aaplaai on the British shoresi ia a 
ooaotrp wideb had horetofiwo boea Imnad 
ihr ita abhonofieo of bipohry and iiiiolt> 
rancew 

There was aaother argament which bad 
always had great weight oa bit mind. 
RomaB Catholicism hi^ ever been the 
parent and the nurse of arbitrary power: 
whilst Proteatantism was the geaial soil in 
which Hberly bad tbiived and flonrisliedL 
Aa a proof of the truth of tliis assertion ho 
appealed to the records of our own histoiy. 
Whilst in the papal reigns of Mary and 
James tlia lid. the liberties of the people 
were ootraged, and nearly overwhelmed 
with the dawn of the RelbriDation» and at 
the Revolution liberty and Protestantism 
arose together. Nor need the observation 
he confined to the annala of our own 
history alone. Whilst in Spain and Italy 
slavery and the inquisition bad degraded 
the very name and character of man« in 
Holland^ and in the greater part of Swit- 
aerland, liberty and Protestantism bad gone 
hand in hanrl together. Bot boro be was 
ready to acknowledge, that from early 
prepossessioas tills argument might have 
greater weight in his mind than that to 
which it was fairly and logically entitled. 
For, strongly as he ftlt himself cidled npon 
to oppose the present bill, yet still one of 
the first sentiments bo had imbibedf one 
among the last which ho hoped ho ahonU 
ever toiget, was the love of Hbev^ civil 
and reltgipna. But he had anflldently 
tresiinssed on their liordihipbi tlum and 
indnlgence. He should, therefore, produce 
bnt one argument move; and this was 
dragro from tba tenoe and s^t of the 
coremilioa oath. The King m about to 
•wear that he will maintain inviolato the 
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aveivcifwbnti 
bOf ibal the 

teitant, if his Mqjosty^aBeniater>uiril.gotMti 
leltais may bo BouMm Oatholim^ itltm 
mowbsfi of both iibnaoa of 
hmg^ bo Roioaii CatheBm also? If i 

things may be, and My ba 

qaenne of passing this MU,, the oMh which 
is to bo taben hp his Mqjssty heaamae 
utterly ikttstrata and of no oftei whab- 
ever. 


These wore the argumenla w1iich» whal« 
ever weight they mi^ hove on the miwih 
of tlieir Lordships, had, at least, psodntod 
conviction qn his own. Tbia^ indeed, 
might be light in the scale, or as dust ms 
the balance. Ibeso roasans, however, bad 
produced conviction on the minds of the 
most illasirions man tbr a tong period of 
time. These had all unifimOy, tdl of 
late, opposed the grant of fiipher po l i li a a t 
power to the Roman Cathoiics. And here 
there could be no alternative : either the 
fears of these eminent personages were aot 
well (bonded, or else they did not deserve 
that high character for intellect and jndg- 
meat with which tlieir own and suecaediaf 
ages have crowned their memory. In Jne» 
lica,also, to tba illustrious dead, he uronld 
observe, tliut tli^ who (br move than m 
century bad sat in the seats around him, 
would never, uhuost nnaaimous^, have 
opposed meaturas similar to the pro icn e 
unltss they bad been satisfied, in (Mr 
judgment and conscience, tiM Roemn 
Ca&olie erosneipation could not bo gnuited 
with safiety to oar Church and StaSe. 
Before, then, that ha sat dawn^ bp 
would beg leave to enpveei bis must ear- 
nest hope and prayer that tlie veto af their 
Lordsliips of that night would provnnt the 
constant recurrence of the agitatimiiMrilus 
qaosiion ; end he trosted timC they wonU 
now, if not hi the very words, ah lease be 
the spirit of the harm of old, deehno, 
that tliey wauldnot open tbo door to wny 
meaauro which might, not only probalify^ 
bat even posvibfy, ^angci' M atabittbp of 
thin Frotostnot ompiipb 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE.* 


EGC^BSIASTICAL PREle^RMBIPTS. 

Tlw revtUwoM* WvfUflh «a BAt- 
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oiMtionof th. Dmd MidChiiftwrM'irdi^ 
cester., 

Tb. rer. Edmid JoM% ttirt, ^wh 
cunt, of Wlitttfmdi^8bfB,iihinkMiMlb. 
indiMstwt to tbe'Noloqr if Ob M O i t h tto, 
new Xbifc. M tb. bf 

w^nv. Mai 



'VH \Wtti 


ni-MKnwor 

wrt li iy • tei M if wwi Cmbanputk: 

of StDMiariMtt 


^rHf» of Killodioriitfi, 
oflLUloloe, 

#o«v *11 Borl^r, B«D. fellow of Ht 
GonMdge, praonted by 
tfetf and Bellows of that society to 

the roctoiy of Honghton Cooqaest, com 
Uooghtoii Oildaple annexed, vacated by 
the death of the rev.' W. I^rce^ D.D. 
natter of Jesus College. 

The rev. Lowther Orbdale, to die per- 
petual curacy of Walmsley, Lancashire. 

^e rev. Wilham Bean Girdlestone, in- 
stitalcfl to die recioiy and parish church 
of' RelHag with Salthouse, In Norfolk, on 
the presehtatlon of ZniUbadden Oirdle- 
snne^ nil. of Kelling. 

The Kv. Thomas Hohnce, M.A. histi- 
tmed to tlie rectory cf Holbrook, In Snf> 
ABt, on the jiresentation of S. Holmes, 
of Brooke, Norfolk. 

.Tile rev, P. A. French, to ttie rectory of 
Thdfp Falcon, Somerset; patron, Mr. 
Bitten. 

The rev. John Timer, to the vicarage of 
CoistoB, void by the cession of the rev. T. 
Dnmlley. 

Ijherev.T. Whalley, M.A. prebendary 
of Wells, collated by the Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells to the rectories of llches- 
terand Yeoviltpn. 

The rev. F. W* Miller, A.M* appointed 
ofiMating- minister of ' the Established 
Church England for the -West or Ara>- 
biaa coast of Essequibo, by the Governor 
of>lDeaierBm. 

tfyirVERSlTY INTELLIGENCE. 

ChkrORD, April 7. On Monday, 
MiM S6, Henry Tennant, Esq. barrister 
at hMr^ond fellow of New college, was ad- 
mlNed Bnchelor inOivil Law. 

On Thesdhy last, hi a convocation, tlie 
repw- Jo^ BeUe, M.A. felloiy of Oriel 
coll(i^, and the rfv. James Jackson Lowe, 
M.A. fellow of Brasenose college, were 
approved as PaUic Ekamioeis. 

The same day |he . following degrees 
weserchttfemd: 

hhteitaa en Arts.— Rnv« George Cm* 
erefb..feilesa[ faie.'*Uhcoln ecHnge; John 
Cg^Jeiiklns, ^rd Crewh 

mtslef^B^lialdillegiBV rhV. Ellliitob^ts, 
sfriwiar ef ' Jsmis coHega) J rdd. Theinas 
Wyim, soata 'thne feUeer of 8t. John’i 
college. 


‘VatnaoRg ei ARTS ^Bdw ayd Bliii 
gen, BtfeNiaMlnfei Hi 
Qnomfaeollegas Hubert 
on Mn MlldiilN,*at;«ow 
ORoea^oillegej HaiuyLabondire^ Christ 

Aintsah. , w • 


On Thnrsday hnt^ WUllani Best^ B.A. 
of Brasenose, was admitted Master of 


April 31.— On Tfanrsday, the ISfh hist, 
the rev; Hugh Nicholas Piaiuee,'M.A. of 
St. John’s college, was admluud Bachelor 
and Doctor in Divinity, Grand Com* 
ponndar; and the rev. Charles Goddard, 
M. A. of Christ church, and Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, dec. was admitted Bachelor of 
Divinity, Grand Gompoonder. 

On Saturday, the 14th instant, the last 
day of Lent Term, the following degrees 
were conferred: 

Masters or Arts. — JolmThoyts,£8q. 
Brasenose college; Henry Forster, student 
of Christ clinreh ; William Adams, seliolar 
of Trinity college ; rev. John Henry Hume, 
Baliol college; William Browne, Qneen’a 
college; John Edward Willis, demy, of 
Magdalen college; rev. William Rees, 
Pembroke college ; rev. Tliomas Kiehard 
Ryder, Pembroke college; Richard French 
Lanrence, aehoiar of Pembroke college. 

Bachelor or ARTs^William Leader 
Maberiy, Brasenose college, Grand Com* 
pounder. 

The whole number of degrees in Lent 
Term was: D.D. seven; D.M.one; B.D. 
five; B.C.L.two; M.A. thirty-one; B.A. 
twenty-two; matriculations, one hundred 
and twenty-one. 

April 11. — The fellowing gentlemen 
were yesterday admitted fonnferiion fid- 
lows of St. JohD% college : Mr. A. Brown, 
Mr. Wale, and Mr. Henry Law, one- of 
the sons of the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

April 14. — Henry Davis, of Tri-* 
nity hall, was admitted Bachelor in Civil 
Law. * 

Also, Mr.'F. Martio, of« Trinity ool« 
lege, and Mr. Edward Baines^ of Chrisr 
college, were elected sdiolars on Dr. Beirs 
foundation. 


April el. — ^Messrs. John Heathcote, of 
St Johols college; Edward Lawton, of 
dare half ; and Thomds Bates, of Queenh 
college, ware on Friday last admitted Ba- 
clieldss of Arts. ^ * 

BbrkbHirb.— Died, in the SSd year of 
Ws ^ Frederick Dqdiwqrtb, 
D.p. s^r oanoA of Win^pr, mtor. of 
SpeoithdiM. and ' peipetnal rarato of 

CddSWAUt:. -«;iMd, kt WMb, 8t 
Mary; thh rov. Bdwatd l^nes, ,M.A; 
rector of that paridi, and finmerij fidlow 
of Sidney-Snssex college; B.A. 1774, 



nMi] 




WUA* >777* Hw nttoty i> in tii* iwr- 
tt«Hl 9 n<rflf tbn miater and i^ws nf 

that 

8i|BulP8lifiis.*«DM« sndtoily, at the 
reetoiy-lioeief et Oldbary, new Bridge- 
north, highly and deservedly respectedi 
in llie 69th year of liw age, the rev. 
nioitiat ^oies Lyitec, upwai^ of tliirty 
years one of his Misty's Justices of tlie 
pcpee fyr this couo^. 

SoMKRiBTSHiRaa^Oied, at Weston, in 
Gordano, the rev. Edward Newcome, 


a, A. 

the iete Or- .jCilewcome^^aiehb&i^^ 
Arwagli. • > u * 

VAIJSS. 

Tlie rev. J. fl. ^ttoo is. ihdiieted*||p 
thh ttvi^t of Llanllachid, void, by^fHr 
death of the rev. J* Roberts,, of Ehi^y.Jr 
Groes, Camarvonsiiire s and the ;aev«, Ro- 


bert Wiiliams, of the frierb-sehool, Ben- 
gor, to the Kving of Idandyfrydoi^ 4n«> 
glesey, void by the resignation of the rev. 
J. Cotton. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The bill for Catholic Emancipation 
has been rejected in the House of 
Lords by a majority of thirty-nine, 
and the nation is once more at li« 
berty to contemplate this important 
measure, not as a blessing, or a mis- 
fortune, which is fixed and inevi- 
table, and with which we have 
nothing more to do than to enjoy or 
to eai^re it, but as a plan which, 
after thirty years discussion, is still ' 
crude, and undigested ; which, 
though it has obtained the sanction 
of a trifling majority in the House of 
Cohimons, is probably as far from 
passing as ever. Of the grounds on 
which the bill was supported and 
opposed, we shall not dwell, because 
we could only repeat, with dimi- 
nished effect, what has been urged 
with so much force and success by 
Ixirds Liverpool, Eldon, and Mans- 
field, agid 'by the Prelates, whose 
speeches are reported in our pre- 
ceding columns. But it may not be 
altogether useless to bestow a few 
words upon Ik question which is 
often asked, and has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered; viz. Why 
are ministers divided upon so mo- ^ 
iiientous a measure; and why do 
statesmen, who* a|;ree upon no other 
topic, coalesce in supporting the 
latebillf 

The ' meh' Who- turn tUeir' whole 
attention to the populat'^ branch of 
our constitution, and , 

to peregive the dangers which have 
repeatedly threatened the * throne, ^ 
me the natural and consistent sup- 


porters of Catholic Emancipatioto. 
They think that the government is 
already too strong, and consequently 
are not unwilling to weaken one of 
its main supports, the Church. 
They are alliAl more or less closely 
to the great body of the Dissenters; 
they preside over the Society *fbr 
protecting Religious Liberty, and 
they intend to repeal the Test-lawn 
as soon as they are able. We can 
therefore understand why men of 
opposition politics, and oppositioa ^ 
principles, should sacrifice tneir old ' 
whig antipathy to the Pope of 
Rome, at the shrine of modem li- 
berality and indiflTerence. But it is 
not to such persons as these tiiat 
the Catholics are indebted for their 
majority in the House of Commons. 
The house has repeatedly refttsi^ 
to be governed by their councflla ; 
and when they attempted to force 
the measure in 1806, die nation 
rose, as one man, and put an end 
to the project. The sopporters, 
therefore, by whom the Catholics 
are really strengthened, are that 
large and very respectable body of 
the ordinary friends of administra- 
tion, who are satisfied with ouroa» 
isting institutions, but imagio#thRt 
they will not be affecMd by 
tin^Catholics to poWcL ^ AffiliidW 
this opinion ^an co-exM' ^ith!(fbb 
other well knbwn ^Isdkhcnta oir the 
geRtl^meu, by whom it is entertaip*: 
ed, we are certainly at a loss to 
imagine. If, however, we were call- 
ed upon to explain the matiner in' 
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Ilf coittrlwHe* 
Icify'lMiDCiplM ^tcbdiM^ inV» Ae 
Maw aMMi, a« iIkibM my that the 
^kMMNneaoo or^ated with Mr* 
Vil^. awd that it is his aatborit^ 
whish-hM Misled so many of hu 
Ijftimit aad MIowen. He was 
Msted fMi hnplMsidv, both by indi> 
\ldaab ufd the puhlic. that no dan. 
get was apprehended fiom hscheme 
nddeh Wi received hisapprohation. 

most eloquent of his disciples, 

- Lord Grenwile in the House of 
Peers, and Mr. Canning in the 
House Commons, h^o been ener* 

S tio advocates of his plan; and 
sir patronage has secured the de- 
cided support of seme, and weaken- 
^ the donscientious opposition of 
manjr more. It is thus that the 
mcMure was enabled to reach its 
present stage. The nation did not 
demand it,*— the Catholics were not 
j^pared to receive it; the veiy 
Wtbers of the bill were taken un- . 
awares, and when they had obtain* 
ed a majority were unprovided with 
an Maotment. For their 41111 was 
sent to the Lords in a stdte of piti- 
able confusion; and the Peers, who 
defended it moat warmly, admitted 
tint alteration was indispeumble, 
and that a coBHnittee should en- 
^uira wbethar alteratioa were prac- 
ticable. To what cause theu shall 
attribute the encouragement 
such a bill has received { to 
aadde reliance, 6rst, upon the 
aiithqeity of Mr. Pitt ; and* secoud- 
h, npoa that of friends and disciples. 

'Mr. Pitt never publicly advocated 
Cfitbniic Emancipation ; and the 
pubUc are ctHwequently Ignorant of 
thagrdnndi pn ivbicb he would have 
^afiilMed Ui'c mdafnire*, aud *of the 
Hamationt witli whiofa be prcqiosed 
M accompany il. AH ^ know is* 
that the schme bad bis appsob^ 
and we cannot but suspect* 
•MMt c scheme wbieb was at vari- 


wneo'wiib the telmle ecope 
domestic policy* iMst mhetfhMhe 
arisen from a desire to aUbct^ |fte 
Union with Tr^tul* thdb fVdtt a 
^n^grodnded conviefioh that it was 
la itself desirable aad safe. In the 
state in which the sister isla|)d then 
was placedp. he resisoDably 

have thought that nothing but an 
Union could save it; and wontd* of 
course* be disposed to look with a 
favourable eye upon the prant which 
was demanded as its pnee. Being 
unable to make good the bargain, he 
resigned his place and his power ; 
but he never afterwards urged the 
completion of it as indispensable* or 
even as expedient 'and when his 
followers rely updn his authority for 
the removal of Catholic disabilUies* 
they rely* first* upon a private opi- 
nion; secondly* upon an opinion 
which never wss acted upon; and 
thirdly* upon an opinion which in all 
probability was produced by very 
important and very honourable* but 
stib extraneous considerationst We 
do not wonder however at the stress 
which is still laid upon that opinion'; 
we can sympatbixe with those who 
venerate the memory of Mr. Pitt* 
and bis’friends are not inexcusable 
even if they embalm bis errors. But 
it is not necessary that the public 
should follow their example. This 
example ' has not been foDowed by 
the mass of the public; and the 
decided tbounh temperate expres- 
sion of public opinion* bnd tlie 
manly declaration of tijjB Duke of 
York* that he h^ been born and 
bred in his present s^timepts* and 
hoped be should dfe in them, we 
trust that t^y may afford shelter to 
the Constitution until the storin has 
passed, pnd tbe^ inconsistency of 
their present conduct has been dU- 
covered and owned by those who 
are destroying with the left hand.all 
thai they are supporting with the 
right* 


NOTICE TO QOBHESPONDianr^B 
U. P,/ Slid 17. O^iteng shall appriir. 
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SINCERITY NO EQUIVALENT TO 
THE TRUTH. 

Of the general value of sincerity 
in the common affairs of life, and 
more especially in our religious 
condact, there can be no question. 
Without it, as wc all know> the 
warmest professions of friendship, 
and the most solemn engagements 
are empty and worthless — without 
it, our piety, however fair in its out- 
ward shew, and set off with the 
strictest observance of rites and 
ceremonies, is but a wretched hy- 
pocrisy, useless to ourselves and 
insulting to the majesty of heaven. 
Can we then, it may be asked, 
estimate its value too highly? I 
answer that we may — and tha[t we 
do estimate it too highly, when we 
make it an equivalent to the truth it- 
self. Sincerity is confessedly of 
very high importance; but are we 
hence to conclude, that it is all 
in all? Because sincerity in the 
profession of the true religion is 
indispensible to oiir salvation, is 
it to become a matter of indif- 
ference of what religion we are, 
of what communion or denomination, 
or whether we are of any religion, 
any communion, or denomination 
whatever, provided lire be but sin- 
cere in our opinions? Is man on 
the most momentous of all questions, 
to suffer his thoughts to follow just 
where his caprice and fancy may 
lead, and hope to shelter hj.$ ex.- 
travagancies under the plea of 
sincerity? Is the care of our hea^ 
venly Father to communicate his 

RBMBMBftANCER, No. 80. 


will to mankind, so beautifully 
described in the Scriptures, by hiS 
sending his servants the Prophets, 
** rising up early, and sending 
them*’ — arc all his admonitions to 
his chosen people to walk steadily 
in his statutes — are all the doc- 
trines and precepts and promises 
of the Gospel — nay, the very shed- 
ding of the precious blood of the 
ever blessed Son of God come but 
to this, that a man may be equally 
'safe with or without them? And 
yet what is this but a fair statement 
of what was, and, I fear, is still 
but too prevalent an opinion 
amongst us. Let a man now-a- 
days, deny the Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ — let him 
broach the most unheard-of doc- 
trines — let him dissent from a pure 
and Apostolical Church, in which 
he has been born and educated, 
and hitherto passed bis life— let him 
be of this or of that communion, 
or of no communion whatever; still 
forasmuch as he follows his con- 
science, however uninformed and 
biassed, and consequently however 
unfit a judge in such a matter his 
conscience must be ; forasmuch as 
he is secure in his profession, ^d 
secure of his own integrity, he hM 
nothing, we are told, to fear from 
the divine displeasure, however grea( 
and fundamental may he his qr* 
rour; he has every thing to hope 
from the divine favour, even tpo^ 
he . may ^vc placed himscliT out 
of the ^covenant of promise. 
surely, *wb^re the truth is wiYhm 
our reach, it is not enough for us to 
T t 
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be sincere, unless we are sincere 
also in the truth. It is not enough 
that we have a confident persuasion 
that we are ri|;ht, for this may be 
the result ouiy of feeling and pre- 
judice, but we inubt have submitted 
tins persuu^llou in the best manner 
in our power, to the test of those 
Scriptures, that are alone, able,'* 
as they flieiiisclves declare, to 
make us wise unto salvation." A 
man may err, even when he is most 
conscientious in his erroiir ; he may 
think and feel himself to be in the 
right, and yet be no less in the 
wrong. Nay, as Law has well re- 
marked, a little knowledge of 
human nature is sufficient to teach 
us, that our sincerity may be often 
charged with guilt; not as if wc 
were guilty because we are sincere, 
but because it may be our own 
fault that we are sincere in an ill- 
rounded opinion. It may have 
een from some ill conduct of our 
own, some irregularities or abuse, 
of our faculties, that we conceive 
things so wrongly. And can we 
think so much owing to a sincerity 
of opinions, contracted by ill habits 
and guilty behaviour Certain 
conditions in the way of moral 
qualifications may be considered 
as affixed by the great Giver of 
all good gifts, to the attainment 
of the truth. If men then, will 
not comply with tliese conditions ; 
if they are resolved to bring down 
the word of God to the weak and 
erring decisions of their individual 
reason, and believe nothing that 
they cannot comprehend, tho’ it 
be in its very, nature above their 
comprehension ; if they will set up 
their own unsupported and isolated 
opinions against the interpretation 
and doctrines of ages, as if they 
alone of all the faithful gervaots of 
Ood, were blessed with the spirit of 
God, and fitted to declare the 
trutlH can we wonder that they 
should so often err, even when they 
may be most sincere ? Let me de- 
scend however more to particulars. 
We have in the Holy Scriptures 


three Persons expressly mentioned 
under the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; and to 
these three are assigned every pos- 
sible attribute of Divinity. We have 
the Father declared to be God, 
the Son, God blessed for evermore ; 
the Holy Ghost, God, whose tem- 
ples we are. We have many col- 
lateral arguments of great weight, 
all tending to the same point. We 
have the authority of the earliest 
and best antiquities decidedly in 
favour of what, for brevity's sake, 
has been termed the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity : and can we sup- 
pose, that because a man in the 
pride of human reason, or from 
whatever other cause, (God knoweth 
the heart) chooses to work himself 
into a sincere disbelief of all this, 
that therefore his errour is blame- 
less, nay, for the sake of his sin- 
cerity, even acceptable to the glo- 
rious Being, w'hose right he so 
openly invades 1 

We hear the further mention of 
a visible Chiircli, existing as a dis- 
tinct society, under its own laws and 
rules ; governed like its earlier 
branch, the Jewish Church, by 
three separate orders ; by our Lord, 
as the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls, by bis twelve Apostles, 
and the seventy Disciples during 
his abode on earth ; and on his 
removal from it by the Apostles, 
and the Bishops their successors, 
the Priests and the Deacons, in one 
uninterrupted succession down to 
the present day. We have this 
Church set forth as a building fitly 
framed together, divided indeed for 
purposes of external communion, 
into several compartments or na- 
tional Churches, yet still but one 
building, one universal or Catholic 
Church, having *'one hope, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
Ood, and Father of all,'* and built 
up on the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being at once 
the Head and chief Corner-stone. 
We are implored even by tfie name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, that we 
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all apeak the same thin^ : that there 
be no division among ua ; no sepa« 
ration from the external comniU' 
nion of that branch of Christ's 
Churchy of which we happen to 
be members ; but that we be per* 
fectly joined together in the same 
mindy and in the same judgment. 
If then, after all these strong tes- 
timonies, a man can bring himself 
to believe tliat there is no mention 
whatever of a visible Church in the 
holy Scriptures ; no institution of a 
regular Priesthood for the due ad- 
ministration of the holy SacramcntSy 
and the conveyance of God’s graces 
to his penitent people ; no warnings 
against that wantonness of sepa- 
ration, which is the unhappy feature 
of the present times ; and no such 
thing, in a word, as schism, or the 
sin of schism, is his sincerity any 
sufficient justification of his crrour ? 
We are taught, moreover, to avoid 
foolish questions, to hold fast the 
faithful word, and contend earnestly 
for the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints, and testified by the Church 
of God through all ages. If men 
then will heap to themselves teach- 
ers, and suffer themselves to be 
carried about by every wind of 
strange doctrine, are they the less 
to blame because they are sincere 
in^ their folly ? Far am I, in any 
thing 1 have now said, from pre- 
luming to sit in judgment on any 
tidividiial of the numerous sects 
that are daily rending the Church 
of Christ. In errour, or out of 
eirour, to his own Master he stand- 
eih or falleth. But 1 must contend, 
and that most strongly, against the 
geieral principle, that it is a matter 
of indifference, what our religious 
opinions may be, provided that we 
are but sincere in maintaining them ; 
because it is a principle that would 
go the length of asserting, that 
whatever we conceive to be right, 
cannot be wrong ; because it would 
set up sincerity as an equivalent 
to the IVuib, and an equal recom- 
mendation to the divine favour ; 
because it would open a privileged 
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door to every possible excess in doc- 
trine, and end ultimately in the 
entire subversion of religion itself. 
The only sincerity, that, can avail 
us, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
has been evidently set forth, is sin- 
cerity in the truth ; the truth, as it 
is in Jesus. The only course to fit 
ourselves for the reception of this 
truth is to cultivate the disposition 
of seriousness, humility and teach- 
ableness ; a readiness to do God’s 
will, and an earnest desire of, and an 
entire reliance on the assistances of 
his blessed Spirit. The only safe 
guides to the knowledge of the 
truth, exclusive of God’s assisting 
grace, are, 

1st and above all others, the 
Scriptures in their plain and Icgi- 
tinate sense. 

And 2dly, what 1 add without 
fear, and what every da^’s expe- 
rience teaches me more and more 
the value of, 

Theavowed declarations ofour own 
pureaiid Apostolical Church, the opi- 
nions and interpretations of the 
most pious and learned of her di- 
vines, and the acknowledged tra- 
ditions of the first and early Chris- 
tians, and lastly, on our own parts, 
a conscience improved and enligh- 
tened by, ami referring all its de- 
cisions to the Word of (iud, and 
a judgment freed from the bias of 
all evil affections, and consenting, 
without any compromise of its own 
freedom, to he taught and guided 
by the unerring Spirit of God. 

C. 

May 11, 1821. 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 
Mr. Editor, 

As I know that you do not think 
the worse of a piece of criticism 
because it is old, but possibly with 
me, are inclined to think the better 
of it "on this very account, 1 send 
you the following, which oocum 
T t8 
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in good Archbishop. Cranmer*8 ** De- 
fence^ of the true and Catholick 
doctrine of the Sacrament of the 
body and blood of our Saviour 
ChrisC’ He is speaking of a pas- 
sage out of St. Chrysostom, which 
the Papkts had advanced as fa- 
vouring their doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; 

** Which fashion of speache.” saith 
he ** (a speache, which is no pure 
negative, but a negative by com- 
parison,) is commonly used, not 
only in the Scripture and among all 
good authors, but also in all manner 
of languages. For when two thynges 
be compared togyther. in the ex- 
tolling of the more excellent, or 
abasyng of the more vile, is many 
t^mes used a negative by compa- 
rison. whyche neverthelesse is no 
nure negative, but onely in the re. 
^pecte of the more excellent, or the 
more base. As by example — When 
the people rejectyng the prophet 
Samuell. desired to have a kyiige. 
Almighty God sayd to Samuell ; ' 
** They have not rejected thee, but 
me’* — not meaiiynge by this negative 
absolutely, that they had not re- 
jected Samuell (in whose place they 
desyred to have a kyng); but by 
that one negative by comparison he 
understood two affirmatives, that is 
to sav. that they had rejected Sa- 
muell. and not him alone, but also 
that they had chiefly rejected God. 
And when the prophet David said in 
the person of Christ, ** I ama worme 
and not a man” by this negative he 
denied not utterly that Christ was 
a man. but (the more vehemently to 
expresse the greate humiliation of 
Christ) he said, that he was not 
abased only to the nature of man. 
but was brought so low. that he 
mygbt rather be called a worme. 
than a man. 

This manner of speache was fa- 
miliar and usuall to St. Paule. as 
what he sayd ; 

** It is not I that doo it. but it 
is the sin that dwelleth in me and 
in another place he saUh ** Christ 


sent me not to baptise, but to 
preache the GospeL” 

And again he saith. 

My speache and preachyng was 
not ill wordes of men’s persuasion, 
but in manyfest declaration of the 
spirite and power.*’ 

And he saith also. 

** Neither lie that grafteth nor he 
that watereth is any thynge, but 
God that giveth the increase.” 

And he saith moreover. 

“ It is not 1 that lyvc. but Christ 
lyveth within me.*’ 

And ** God forbyde that 1 should 
rejoyce in any thynge. but in the 
crosse of our Lorde Jesu Christe.** 
And further. We do not wras- 
tell^ against fleshe and blond, but 
against the spirites of darkness.*’- 
In all these sentences and many 
other lyke. although they bee ne- 
gatives. nevertheless S. Paule meant 
not clearely to denye. that he did. 
that evyl whereof he spake ; or ut- 
terly to saye. that he was not sente 
to baptise (who indeede dydde bap- 
tize at certayne times and was sente 
to doo all thynges that pertayned to 
salvation) ; or that in his office of 
settyng forth Goddes worde. he 
used no wytty persuasions (whyche 
indede he used moste discretely) ; 
or that the grafter and waterer be 
nothynge (whiche bee Goddes crea- 
tures. made to his similitude, aiu 
withoute whose woorke thee 
shoulde be no increase) ; or to saj. 
that be was not alive (who botle 
lyved. and ranne through all coiii- 
treys to set forth Goddes glory) ; or 
clerely to affirmc. that be gloried and 
rejoyced in no other thynge than 
in Cbriste's crosse (who rejoyced 
with all men. that were in joye and 
sorrowed with all that were in sor- 
rowe) ; or to deny utterly, that we 
wrastle against fleshe and blond 
(which ceasse not da}ly to wrastell 
and warre against our enemies, the 
world, the fleshe. and the dyvil) : in 
all these sentences. S. Paule (as I 
sayde) ment not clerely to denvp 
th^se tbyngeSf which uiwloiibteiriy 
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were all trewe, but he ment, tbat 
iu comparison of other greater 
thynges, these smaller were not 
muche to bee esteemed^ but that 
the greater thynges were the chiefe 
thynges to be considered. As that 
syniie committed by his infirmitie 
was rather to be imputed to original 
sin or corruption of nature, which 
lay lurking within him, then to his 
own wille and consente, and that 
although he was sente to baptise, 
yet he was chiefely sente to preache 
Goddes worde, and that althoughe 
be used wysc and discrete persua- 
sions therein, yet the successe 
thereof came principally of the 
power of God, and of the workynge 
of the holy Spirite. And that 
althoughe the grafter and watcrer of 
the gardcyii be some thynges, and 
doo not a little in theyr offyees, yet 
it is God chiefely, that gyveth the 
increase. And that althoughe he 
lyved in this worlde, yet his chiefe 
lyfe, concernynge God, was b^ 
Christe, whom he hadd ly ving witli- 
in him. And that althoughe he 
gloried in many other thynges, yea 
in his own infirmities, yet his great- 
est joye, was in the Ucdemptioii 
by the crosse of Christe, And that 
althoughe oure spirite dayely fygh- 
teth agaynste our fleshe, yet our 
chief and principal fyght is against 
oure ghostely enemies, the subtill, 
and puisant wicked spirites and 
dyvels,'* 

The Archbishop continues for 
two full pages more to accumulate 
examples in support of his assertion, 
but, though they are equally strong 
with what I have quoted, and 
equally enriched with his valuable 
commentary on their meaning, I for- 
bear to add them, lest 1 should 
engross too much of your valuable 
paper. To the generality of your 
readers, it will have been enough 
to have suggested this idea of com- 
parative negation, as applicable to 
numberless passages of holy Scrip- 
ture. 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued.) 

And over the king’s treasures was 
Axmaveth the son of Adiel : and over the 
storehouses in tlie fields.** 1 Chron. xxvii, 
S5. 

Subterranean granaries were com- 
mon in the East ; the following is a 
detailed account of those now used 
by the Moors. 

** Apres la moisson, les Maures 
sont dans I'usagc d'enfermer leur bled 
dans des matamores, qui sont des 
puits creus6s en terre, ou le bled se 
conserve long-terns. Cet usage est 
tres ancien, et il a du 4tre general 
dans les pays chauds, habitus par 
des peuples errants. Pourg^arantirle 
bled de rhumidit6,on garoitde paille 
les cotes de ce puits, a niesure qu*on 
le remplit, et on le couvre de meme 
quand la matamore est plcine ; on la 
ferme en suite avec une pierre, sur 
laquclle on met un monceau de 
terre, en forme pyraniidale, pour 
ecarter I’eau en cas de pluie. Les 
peres, parmi les gens ais£s, sont dans 
Tusage de remplir uii matamore a la 
naisance d'un enfant et de la vuider 
a son mariage, J'ai vu du bled 
conserve de meme pendant vingt 
cinq ans ; ii avoit perdu de sa blan- 
cheur. Quand, par des motifs de 
convenance ou par ordre imperial, 
les Maures sont contraints de 
changer d'liabitation, ne pouvant 
emporter Icurs grains avec eux, ils 
laissent sur les matamores des sig- 
naux avec des pierres amoncel^es 
qu’ils ont ensuite peine a retrouver ; 
ils sont dans 1’ usage alors d'observer 
la terre au soleil levant et a mesure 
qu’ils voient s'exhaler une vapeur plus 
epaisse, ils recoiinoissent la mata- 
more, sur laqueUe I’attraction du 
soleil a un eifet plus mar^, en 
raison de la fermentation c$||blied 
quelle renferme.” Cheneir ReaearcheB 
sur Ub MaureB. Vol. IIL 219. 

And also lie made before the honse 
two pillars of thirty and five cubits high, 
and the chapiter that was on the top of 
each of them was five cuhito.” 8 Chron. 
ili. 15. 
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It seems to have been a general 
custom in temples of remote anti- 
quity to erect isolated monuments or 
obelisks in front. The reader on 
referring to Beizoni, whose indefati- 
gable researches have contributed so 
much to throw light on those stupen- 
dons structures of former ages, will 
find many instances of these colossal 
pillars. Savary * mentions two 
obelisks before the porches of the 
great temple at Luxore, each a solid 
block of granite, seventy-two feet 
high above the surface and thirty in 
circumference, but being sunk deep 
in the sand and mud, they may well 
be supposed ninety feet from the 
base to the summit. The hierogly- 
phics they contain, divided into co- 
lumns, and cut in bas reliefs, pro- 
jecting an inch and a half, do honor 
to the sculptor t* It is the opinion 
of many commentators that the pil- 
lars of Solomon were in like manner 
inscribed with characters referring 
to the date and various circumstances 
attendant on the building of the 
temple. 

Before the gate of the temple of 
Jagernaut there is also a pillar of 
black stone of an octagon form fifty 
cubits high. 

At Stonehenge in the middle of 
the avenue and in a right line with 
the great entrance two hundred and 
ten feet from the body of the struc- 
ture stands a solitary pyramidical 
atone sixteen feet four inches high 
and twenty.four feet nine inches in 
circumference. In a remote part of 
the bland of Lewes and Herries near 
the village of Calarnish, there are 
some magnificent druidical remains, 
from the circle an avenue of eighty 
yards bounded by tall stones of great 
Dulk extends towards the south, in 
the immediate front of which stands 
a sinift atone at prodigious size. 

Shadi Khojah, who in 1419, was 
sent on a mission from Persia to the 
court of China, mentions a splendid 

♦VolILsor. 

t Vol. Il.98. Vol.111. 112. 


temple at Khamis in China, in front 
of which were two gigantic statues. 
Muinay^a Aria, Vol. I. 227. 

And the Levites which were the 
singers with their sons and tlieir brethren 
being arrayed in white linen having cym- 
bals and psalteries and harps, stood at 
the east end of the altar, Ac.** 2 Cbron. 
V. 12. 

** And Mordecai went ont from the pre- 
sence of the king in royal apparel of bine 
and wAite.’* Estlier viii. 1 5> 

Thou hast a few names even in Sardis 
which have not defiled their garments and 
they shall walk with me in white for they 
are worthy. He that overcometli the same 
shall be clothed in white raiment." Reve- 
lation iii. 4, 5. 

** The Soors or good Genii of the 
Hindoo mythology are painted of a 
wAite colour, while the Assoors or 
children of darkness are constantly 
depicted black.*’ Maurice Ind. Ant. 
Vol. IV. 365. 

** Before the Indian Archimagua 
officiates in making the supposed 
holy fire, for the yearly atonement 
of sin, the Sagan clothes him with 
a white ephod, which is a waistcoat 
without sleeves. When he enters on 
that solemn duty, a beloved attendant 
spreads a white drest buck-skin on 
the white seat, which stands close 
to the supposed holiest, and then 
puts some white beads upon it, that 
are given him by the people. Then 
the Archimagua wraps around his 
shoulders a consecrated skin of the 
same sort, which reaching across 
under his arms, he ties behind hb 
back, with two knots on the legs, in 
the form of a figure of eight. Ano- 
ther custom he observes on this so- 
lemn occasion is, instead of going 
barefoot^ he wears a new pair of 
buck-skin white maccasenes made 
by himself, and stitched with the 
sinews of the same animal. The 
upper leather across the toes he 
paints for the space of three inches 
with a few streaks of red. These 
shoes he never wears but in the time 
of the supposed passover ; for at the 
end of it they are laid up in the be- 
loved place, or holiest, where much 
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of the like sort quietly accompanies 
an heap of gold, broken eafthen- 
Dvare, conch-shells, and other conse- 
crated things.” Adair^s American 
Indians^ p. 82. 

** The king of the island of Tor- 
nate having a mind to make Admiral 
Sir Francis Drake a visit on ship- 
board, sent beforehand four large 
canoes, filled with some of the most 
highly dignified persons about him. 
They were all dressed in white lawn, 
and had a large umbrella of a very 
fine perfumed mat (borne up with a 
frame made of reeds) spreading over 
their heads from one end of the 
canoe to the other. Their servants 
clad in white stood about them, and 
without there were ranks of soldiers, 
placed in comely order on both 
sides.” Sir Francis Drake's Voy. 
Harris^ Vol. 1. 22. See p. 178. B. 3. 


ON PSALMODY. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The origin and progress of psalm- 
ody in England is a subject which 
has attracted the attention and ex- 
ercised the pens of several of our 
distinguished writers. Both the ge« 
neral principle of versifying por- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the performances of those who have 
made attempts of this kind, have 
been brought under discussion ; have 
been attacked and defended with no 
ordinary degree of interest. , 

Whatever may have been the im- 
mediate cause of metrical, versions, 
more particularly of the psalms, be- 
ing introduced into this country; 
whether it were simpl]^ the wish of 
receding as far as possible from the 
forms of worship used by the Church 
of Rome, from whose communion 
we had then lately separated ; and 
that a psalm in metre was adopted 
as a substitute for the Aniiphona of 
the Primer: or whether the hint was 
taken from our neighbours the 


French, who about this time (1545) 
seem to have been seized with a sort 
of furor psabnodicus, since nothing 
was to be heard among them, firom 
the court to the cottage, but the 
strains of Clement Marot * ; the 
popular interest in whose work was 
for a long time kept up by the lucky 
adoption of it by Calvin and his fol- 
lowers, and its consequent condem- 
nation by the Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne College : or from whatever 
other cause this practice may have 
arisen amongst us, one not the least 
remarkable feature about it was, 
the great and general interest which 
was immediately excited, and the 
multitude of persons who all at 
once began to exercise themselves 
in this species of composition. Thus, 
in 1540, we have published a por- 
tion of the psalms by Sternhold, 
thirty-seven in number, (not fifty- 
one, as stated by Hawkins f and 
Warton ;) : in the same year the 
seven penitential psalms by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the canticles or 
ballads of Solomon by William 
Baldwin, and the whole psalter by 
Robert Crowley, a printer. In 
1550, we have the book of Genesis 
in metre by William ilunnis, under 
the quaint title of ** An Hive full of 
Honey likewise certayne psalms 
of David” in metre, by the same. 
About this time also were published 
several psalms in metre by Miles 
Coverdale, with an introduction il- 
lustrative of his design in making 
them public. 1 was not myself 
aware that Coverdale had done any 
thing of this kind tn metre, nor in- 
deed do I find it noticed by any of 
those who have given us accounts 
of his life and writings, until 1 lately 
met with a small volume, in which 
the above psalms are contained. 
Of this volume, which is so Rure as 


* Marot was a court-poet, who trans- 
lated into French verse, the first fifty 
psalms : his version was subsequently com- 
pleted by Theodore Bea. 
t History of Music. 
t Hiitoiy of English poetry. 
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to have escaped the researchea of 
y^meSf Herbert, and Dibdin, and 
even to have eluded the prying eye 
of RitaoDi I shall say no more at 
present, aS 1 shall shortly have to 
apeak of its contents, and perhaps 
give a specimen of them, in another 
place. 

In 1551, Sternhold’s psalnts 
were republished, with seven addi- 
tional ones by John Hopkins. These 
were soon adopted by the English 
Calvinists at Geneva : and after un* 
dergoing such alterations as to them 
seemed meet, after being ** con- 
ferred with the Hebrewe, and in 
certeyne places corrected/’ they 
were, with the addition of seven 
others by W, Whityngham at that 
time residing at Geneva, printed 
there in 1556. The number now 
has become fifty-one, and perhaps 
it was an hasty sight of this edition 
which misled Hawkins and Warton, 
as stated above. 

In 1553 were published the first 
fourteen chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles in verse by Christofer 
Tye, one of the gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal : and, about the 
same time, the Proverbs, some chap* 
ters of Ecclesiastes, with certain 
psalms ** drawen into metre by John 
Hall.»» 

I say nothing of those translators, 
such as Sir Thomas Smith, and 
probably many others, whose works 
have not appeared in print, or have 
been subsequently lost. 

The profusion of these sacred 
poets, may in some degree be ac- 
counted for by the known fondness 
of Edward the Sixth for music, no 
less than by his habits of piety, 
and favourable sentiments to the re- 
formed religion and ritual : he wsis 
himself a poet and a performer on 
the lute, and Sternhold, grodhi of 
his chamber, was used to sing be. 
fore him the psalms which he had 
translated. 

About 1560 was printed a metri- 
cal version of the whole Psalter, 
made, as it is believed, by Arch- 
bishop Parker, although it does not 


bear his name. On account of the 
extreme farity of copies of this 
book, it has been generally main- 
tained tliat the Archbishop intended 
it for private circulation only : it is 
however to be seen in the Bodleian 
library, and in the library of Brasen 
Nose College, Oxford. 

The Earl of Surrey turned into 
verse some few psalms, and a por- 
tion of the book of Ecclesiastes. 
Elizabeth herself did not disdain to 
shew her talents in this manner : the 
xivth psalm in metre executed by 
her, was printed in 1548, and may 
be seen in Park’s edition of the 
Royal and Noble Authors of Great 
Britain. At a later period, James 
the First translated the whole 
Psalter into metre. 

A person writing with a professed 
view of ascertaining the respective 
merits of these metrical translators, 
would naturally be disposed to ar- 
range their productions under two 
distinct classes; assigning to the 
first, those which were intended 
for public use in the Church ; to the 
other, those which were composed 
for the amusement of the writers or 
their private friends. 1 think it may 
fairly be presumed, that most of the 
earlier publications belong to the 
former of these classes : in fact, the 
authors of several of them expressly 
declare their wishes and intentions 
to be, that these psalms and other 
portions of Scripture, should be 
generally used by the people, to 
their spiritual solace and edifica- 
tion, and to the exclusion of loose 
and objectionable songs and son- 
nets, which at that time were too 
fashionable among all ranks. Thus 
Sternhold, in his dedication to 
Edward VI. says, “ Secinge further 
that your tender and godly 'zeale 
doeth more delight in the holye 
soDges of veritye than in any feygtied 
rhimes of vanitye, I am encouraged 
to travail further in the said book of 
psalms ; trusting that as your grace 
taketh pleasure to hear them sung 
sometimes of me, so ye will also 
delight not onely to see and reade 
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them yourself, but also to command 
them to be sung to you of others, 
&c/' 

^ Thus also Coverdale declares that 
his psalms were set forth in order to 
teach men : 

« to make theyr songes of the 

Lorde, 

That they may thriut under the horde 
All other balettes of fyltliynes,*’ 

Thus again, Christopher Tye, in 
his dedication to the king, says of 
his poems, 

** And though they be not cnriotifl, 
but for the letter mete, 

Ye shall them fynde harmonious, 
and eke pleasannt and swete. 

** That such good thiiiges your grace might 
move 

your lute vrhen ye assaye, 

Instede of sougos of wanton love 
these stories then to playe.** 

Archbishop Parker, in his pre- 
face, uses the same sort of lan- 
guage. 

It has of late years been much 
the fashion among us, to look down 
upon the version of Stornhold and 
Hopkins with disdain and ridicule; 
and Warton has contributed no little 
to the confirming of this opinion, 
by condemning in a few sweeping 
sentences, the whole composition as 
mean and contemptible; as likely 
to excite laughter, rather than to 
assist and inspire devotion ; as re- 
tained in the service of our Church 
to the disgrace of sacred music, sa- 
cred poetry, and our established 
worship. But surely these are not 
the sentiments of a man, who has 
deliberately and impartialjy exa- 
mined into all the circumstances of 
the case; who has considered the 
peculiar nature of the subject mat* 
ter, the period at which the trans- 
lators lived, the object of .their 
work, and the habits and attain- 
ments of the great bulk of those for 
whose use and benefit it was princi- 
pally intended. Where is the fair- 
ness or the wisdom of condemning 
Rembmbramcbe, No. 30. 


the poeti^ of the age of Edward VI. 
because it wants the polish and em. 
bellishments of that of George IILt 
The real fact is, that Warton, by 
his own confession, considered any 
metrical psalms whatever as incom- 
patible^with the spirit of the English 
Liturgy : ** I reprobate any version 
at all, more especially if intended 
for the use of the Church.” With 
these feelings and ideas, it can 
hardly be supposed that he would 
enter without bias into the discus- 
sion of the merits of any one parti- 
cular version and as that of S^tem- 
hold and Hopkins appeared to be 
the most prominent, as being better 
known and more extensively used 
than the rest, he has studiously 
sought out and exposed, what he 
considers the chief defects in this. 
And from them has maintained the 
propriety and necessity of banish- 
ing metrical psalms altogether from 
our service. 

Yet, notwithstanding the classic 
taste and critical celebrity of War- 
ton, many persons may think with 
me, that his argiiiiicnts on this 
point are not sufficiently conclusive. 
That we may not only continue to 
use the psalms in metre, with per- 
fect safety to our present Church 
estahlislinient, and without danger 
of being called either Puritans or 
Calvinists ; but farther, that we 
may, without moral turpitude or 
actual mischief, go on to use them 
in that form which Sternliold and 
Hopkins have prepared. 

That this generally-abused ver- 
sion ever actually did impede devo- 
tion, it has not been even attempted 
to be shewn ; but that it has often 
produced the most salutary effects* 
it would not perhaps be difficult to 
shew : if it has its defects, it has 
likewise, or has bad, its advantages ; 
and even in the present age of Intel-' 
lectual cultivation and refinement, 
there are not wanting those, who, in 
the midst of versions possessing 
higher claims to poetical excellence^ 
can yet look up to the pious and 

U u 
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siDi|iIe labours of these men ivith 
unfeigned sentiments of gratitude 
and resfiect. 

To this brief sketch of some of 
the earlier versifications of the 
psalms, 1 beg to add a few words 
concerning a translation of them 
little known amongst us, because it 
has never yet been communicated to 
the world through the medium of 
the press. The version to which I 
allude, is that by Sir Philip Sidney, 
or as Ballard and some others main- 
tain, the joint production of him 
and his accomplished sister the 
Countess of Pembroke. 

How, or by what strange means 
it has happened, that this version 
has slept in unmerited obscurity for 
nearly two centuries and a half, 1 
am utterly at a loss to divine : more 
especially as within the last fit'leen 
or twenty years there has been no 
little mania for bringing into public 
notice, the unkno\in or forgotten 
works of the poets who flourished 
in the days of Elizabeth. Will it 
be thought an answer, to say, that 
nil this was done by gentlemen, by 
amateurs, by collectors? who laid 
down to themselves a narrow path, 
that of giving again to the world 
what it had once possessed before, 
and that from this they were unwil- 
ling to depart 1 What had been once 
edited, might be edited again : but 
as this work of Sir Philip Sidney 
bad never been printed^ it was clear 
that no reprint of it could be made. 
The psalms of George WitJier have 
again been laid before a few at 
least of the public ; but those of Sir 
Philip Sidney arc still unseen and 
unknown *. 


* psalm r^i^xxvii. was given in Number 
18 of tlie Giianlian ; seven others, sup- 
posed to be the composition of the Coun- 

tess of Pembroke, were given in Sir John 
Harrington’s ** Nuga^ Antiqusp,” and two 
at tbe end of Zoucirs Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney.” With tlio exception of these I 
do not know that any portion baa ever 
appeared in print. 


I have said ^wmerited obscurity,’ 
for such to me it appears ; 1 seem 
to see in many of them passages of 
considerable beauty : and notwith- 
standing the stiffness characteristic 
of the poetry of that day, there is 
oflen peculiar happiness of expres- 
sion, a nerve and energy, a poetic 
spirit that might have disarmed, 
even if it could not extort praise 
from, the fastidious Warton himself. 
But, in order that this my own in- 
dividual opinion may be confirmed 
or refuted at once, I proceed to 
present the reader with two or three 
specimens, taken from a manuscript 
of which 1 have very lately become 
possessed. It contains the entire 
Psalter in the regular order, written 
in various metres; among which is 
found the hexameter, a species of 
verse, which, in spite of all the at- 
tempts to introduce it into our lan- 
guage, from Fraiince and iSlanihui'.->t 
down to Southey, will never be- 
come popular with a correct taste 
and ear: of this, however, there are 
very tew speciiiiciis in the book. 

Psalm Ixvii. 

1 . 

God I ou us thy nicicics shewe, 
make oil us thy blessings flow, 
tliy face’s beanies 
from heav’n upon ns slionre 
in shining strcaiiies, 
that all may see 
tlie way of thee 
and know thy saving power. 

2 . 

** God ! the nations praise thee shall, 
thee shall praise the nations all , 
to mirth and joye 
all siicli as earth possess 
shall them imploy; 
for thou their guide 
« go’st never wide 
from truUi and rightoousneas.” 

Psalm xciii. 

1 . 

** Clotb*d in state and girt with might 
Monarch-like Jehovah reignes. 

He who earth’s fbuiidations piglit, 
piglit at first, and yet sustaines : 

He whose stable throne disdaines 
Mocion’s shock, and ages flight ; 

who endless One remaines, 

One tha sane in chaagelew plight. 


7 
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2 . 

Riven yon, Uiongh riven ton, 

roarioK though sea-billowes rwe, 

▼ex tlie deep, and break the shore, 
stronger art Thou, Lord of skies ! 
firme and trne thy promise ties 
now and still as heretofore $ 
holy worship never dies 
in thy honsc where we adore.** 

Psalm cv. v. 39. At their desire He 
brought quails, dse. 

** Brought from his store at suit of Israel 
Quailes in whole beavies each remove 
pursue ; 

Himself from skyes, their liiinger to rcpell 
Candies tite ^rass with sweet congealed 
dew^ 

He wounds the rock; the rock doth 
wounded swell 

swelling affords new streams to chanels 
new; 

All, for God’s mindfull will cannot be 
driven 

from saned word once to his Abram 
given.** 

The description of the manna, in 
the fourth line of this stanza, strikes 
me as exceedingly beautiful both in 
idea and expression. Michael Dray- 
ton, in his poem of Moses’ Birth 
and Miracles,” seems to have bor- 
rowed tlie language. He thus ren- 
ders the passage : 

When clouds of quailes from the Ara- 
bian shore 

upon the camp immediately are sent, 
which came so long, and in such marv’lons 
store 

that with their flight they smother’d every 
tent. 

This glads the evening, each unto his rest, 
with souls e’en .< 1316(1 with these dainty cates, 
and the great goodnesse of the Lord con- 
fest, 

that in like measure each participates. 
The morne strews Manna all about the 
host 

(the mcate of angels) mortals to,reIresh, 
eandyinar the freshe grasse as the winter’s 
frost, 

never suchbread unto so dainty flesh.** 
Psalm cxxxvii. 

1 . 

** Nigti seated where the river flowes 
that wat’reth Babel’s thankfulle plaine 
vrbicli then our tears in pearled rowes 
did help to water with their raine, 
the thought of Sion bred such woes 
that though oor harps we did retaine 
Yet nseleia and nntondied there 
on wiUowgi onely baog^fl they wen. 


2 . 

Now while our harpes were hailged so 
the men whose captives then we lay 
did on oiir grief insulting grow 

and more to grieve us thus did say^ 
you that of miisick make such show, 

•ome sing ns now a Sion laie : 

O no ! we have nor voice nor band 
for such a song in snch a land. 

3. 

** Though far I lye, sweet Sion hill, 
in forraine soile exil’d from thee, 
yet let my hand forget his skill 
if ever thou foi gotten bee: 
yea let my tongue fast glewed still 
unto my roof ly mute in me, 
if tliy neglect in me do spring,* 
or ought I doe but Salem sing. 

4. 

But thou, f) Lord, wilt not forget 
to quit the paines of Edom's race, 
who causelessly yet hotly set 
thy holy citie to deface : 
thus did the blood ie victors whet 

what time they ontred first the place : 
downc, downe with it at any hand, 
make all flat plaine, let nothing ataniL 

5. 

** And Babylon that didst us wast 
thyself shall one day wasted bee, 
and happic he who what thou hast 
to others done shall do to thee : 
like bitterness shall make thee tast 
like wofull objects make thee see, 
yea liappie who thy little ones 
shall take and dash against thestones.** 

This latter psalm, although a fine 
one, it may be thought that I might 
well have omitted, since it has tad 
the singular advantage above its 
fellows, of having been twice print- 
ed. Once in Number 18 of The 
Guardian, and again at the end of 
Zoueb's life of Sir Philip Sidney. 
This very circumstance, however, 
has added to my reasons for pro* 
ducing it here, in order that the 
variations between the manuscripts 
from which it was before printed, 
and my own, may be perceived : and 
that should hereafter any person 
feel disposed to put the whole ver* 
sion in print, he may be aware that 
a collation of several manuscripts 
will be desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, for hb work. 

H, Cotton. 

Orfard, April 12. 

U u2 
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_ We bave received several commu- 
nicatioDs upon the subject of the 
Essajrs of N. R. which have ap- 
peared in the three last numbers of 
this publication. One of these com- 
munications was inserted in No. 29, 
and the following has been since 
received. The writers appear to 
have mistaken N. R/s meaning. 
We were aware that he had ex- 
pressed hfanself in an unusal man- 
ner ; and we bjf no means think that 
his expressions are the best that 
could have been selected : but his 
papers were calculated to call the 
attention of our readers to a subject 
which is at the bottom of all the dis- 
putes between modern Churchmen ; 
and we saw no reason to refuse them 
a place in our miscellany. We shall 
also readily publish any remarks 
with which we may be favoured, 
either ill reprobation or in defence 
of these Essays ; and shall hereafter 
take the liberty of reviewine the 
whole. 

ORIGINAL SIN. 

To tht Editor of the Remembrancer. 

SiRf 

That it is the constant effect of 
exaggerated statement on one side, 
to produce in its re-action an equal 
exaggeration in a contrary direction, 
is a truth too trite to require repeti- 
tion ; but 1 do not remember ever 
to have met with a proof of it so 
very striking as is afforded in the 
essay ** On Enmity to God by Na- 
ture," with which your last number 
commences. 1 fully admit, that 
much of iqjudicious overstatement 
has occasionally, at least, appeared 
in the writings of one party, with 
respect to those most important and 
fundamental questions iu religion 
(for such, in truth, they are) wrliich 
form the subject of your corres. 
pondenfs remarks; from .the com- 
mon principle above adverted to, I 
might, therefore, have been rea- 
sonably prepared to find some ten- 
dency to run into a contrary excess ; 


but I must confess myself wholly 
unprepared to meet with statements 
admitted to your pages, in which a 
crude and indigested hypothesis, 
evidently framed without any suffi- 
cient acquaintance either with cur- 
rent opinions, or standard authori- 
ties, on the subject referred to, and 
with a palpable misconception of 
the whole matter in dispute, stands 
directly opposed (as to me at least 
it appears), to the very letter of our 
articles — to the spirit of all our re- 
ligious formularies — and to the ex- 
press doctrines, not of one party 
alone, but of all who have hitherto 
been recognized as bearing any 
weight among the writers connected 
with our establishment. 

1 would not willingly deal harshly 
with any writer, however 1 might 
feel inclined to controvert his opi- 
nions ; yet there are cases iu which 
nothing less than the exposure of the 
complete inconipctency of those 
who rashly thrust themselves for- 
ward into the field of controver- 
sy, can afford any sufficient cor- 
rective to the evils produced by their 
intrusion ; altogether unprepared as 
they are with the requisite armour 
of proof. What can 1 say then of 
one, who attempting a subject, re- 
quiring, above all others, clearness 
of conception and precision of 
statement, conveys bis opinions in 
such a paragraph as the following: 

By rigliteousiieM understanding reli- 
gion, and by religion Christianity, the 
whole system of that, rightly contemplated, 
is a proof of this: and is itself proved to 
be the work of the same Creator, by the 
remarkable correspondence, and the exact 
resemblance which subsist between tliem.*’ 

These propositions I certainly do 
not mean to dispute, because I find 
it perfectly impossible to attach any 
kind of meaning to them. I feel, 
indeed, in transcribing them, that 
it may naturallv be supposed that I 
have acted unmirly in suppressing 
some connecting part which might 
have given sense and consistency to 
the raaotic mass; but those who 
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will consult the original, will find it 
a vain attempt to seek for elucida- 
tion in any thing which either goes 
before or follows after. Tlie same 
obscurity pervades so much of your 
correspondent’s argument, that I 
shall not pretend to follow it, but 
content myself by shewing, that 
such a task is rendered quite super- 
fluous by the direct contradiction 
which his conclusions present to all 
the most respected authorities of our 
Church, both ancient and modern ; 
and that tlicy involve an entire mis- 
conception of the opinions which he 
believes himself to be opposing. 

These conclusions, if I rightly 
apprehend them (which, from the 
causes above stated), 1 dare hardly 
positively assert, may be reduced to 
these two propositions. 

I. That human nature, employing 
that term in its proper and strict 
sense, being, that by which we 
are what we are by God’s appoint, 
ment,’* is not and cannot be op- 
posite to God’s will,” or ** adverse 
to true religion,” or have implanted 
in it any “ seeds of evil/’ 

II. That whenever such charact- 
ers are ascribed to human nature, 
the term is employed loosely only 
a subordinate nature,, or habitual 
usage, is, in fact intended,” super- 
induced ** by bad examples, bad 
suggestions, bad habits, of our own 
acquirement,’’ &c. 

In the first place this hypothesis 
is evidently inconsistent with itself ; 
for if there be no original taint, 
whence arises all this# subsequent 
contamination i noOf# ro xavo# ; can 
the innocent infect the innocent, or 
will the spontaneous workings of 
an healthy mass generate contagion? 
or how is it that we so readily ac- 
quire for ourselves these bad ha- 
bits? Again, in another place, the 
necessity of God’s grace to support 
us against temptation is admitted ; 
but a moment’s reflection must shew, 
that it is the original depravation of 
our natural powers alone which can 
render supernatural assistance thus 
indiejieiiseble. 1 omit the still gros- 


ser inconsistency of the passage in 
which it is allowed, that we are by 
the very terms of that nature which 
God gives us, since Adam’s fall, 
prone to sin ; which is obviously 
contradictory to the whole hypo- 
thesis. 

In the second place, this hypo- 
thesis involves a total misconception 
of the matter in dispute, inasmuch, 
as no one ever did ascribe corrup- 
tion to human nature, as it origi- 
nally proceeded from the hands of 
its maker; for the Supralapsarian 
himself, though, perhaps, some- 
what inconsistently, would regard 
such a notion with horror. The sub- 
sequent corruption of that nature, 
aud our owa participation in that 
corruption, are points to which wc 
feci ourselves compelled to assent, 
equally by the incontrovertible tes- 
timony of God’s revealed word and 
our own personal experience; nor 
will the various metaphysical difii- 
culties with which every sciolist 
knows the great question of the 
original introduction of evil, to be 
embarrassed, in the least counter- 
vail these positive aud decisive au- 
thorities; although they certainly 
ought to prevent a w'riter, obviously 
little acquainted with them, from 
rashly obtruding an opinion on the 
subject. 

1 now proceed to that which is, 
in fact, tlie primary point at issue 
between myself and your corres- 
pondent, namely the total contra- 
diction which all the received autho- 
rities of the Church oppose to his 
hypothesis, he himself modestly 
charges excess of statement,’* 
against the Homilies ; and my otily 
wonder is how, with his views, he 
failed to include the Articles, the 
Liturgy, and all our standard di- 
vines, in the same accusation. I 
am fully aware, indeed, that many 
different shades of opinion have 
been entertained by the most re- 
spectable authorities, as to the pre- 
cise extent and effects of that origi- 
nal ebrruption of our nature which 
it has ever been admitted, on all 
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hands, that the fomularies of our 
Church constantly assert or imply 
throughout their whole fabric ; but 
I am, at the same time, quite pre- 
pared to prove, that the most mode- 
rate view which has ever been advo- 
cated by any known authority in our 
Establishment, is as remote from 
the hypothesis of your correspond- 
ent on the one band, as from the 
most exaggerated statements of ul- 
tra Calvinism on the other. 

It is simply necessary, in order to 
prove the justice of this animadver- 
sion, to compare the words of the 
article dedicated expressly to this 
subject, with the terms of your cor- 
respondent's hypothesis. ** Original 
Sin, is the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man that natu^ 
ralfy u engendered of the oifspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far 
gone from original righteousness, 
and U of hie own nature incKned to 
evil; therefore, in everif person born 
hito this world, it dcserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” After this 
it is surely unnecessary to proceed ; 
here is nothing like a secondary na- 
ture, superinduced by bad habit or 
example ; the subject of these start- 
ling predicates is human nature 
strictly so called ; that which is na- 
turally engendered in the whole race 
of Adam; that with which every 
person is born into the world ; if the 
article had been constructed for the 
very purpose of condemning your 
eorrespondent’s hopothesis, instead 
of the lisresy of Pelagius only (which 
was, in truth, the same thing, under 
a somewhat less extravagant form) 
it could not have been more ex- 
pressly worded. 

It » with pleasure that 1 refer to 
the commentaiy of Bishop Tomline 
on this article to prove, tint it is by 
no means necessary t6 be Galvinis- 
tically inclined in order to differ M'o 
amho with your correspondent* 

To prove further, if fhrther pro<ff 
be requisite, that the views of all 
sound Churchmen on this subject 
are UDifomtily (whatever minor dill 
fereuees mof exist* amdngst ttiem) 
opposed to this ultra Pelagian 


scheme, I subjoin an extract from 
an admirable discourse of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Killaloo, a writer 
who cannot be suspected of having 
handled this .subject inadvertently, 
or with a mind uninstructed in the 
controverted points with which it is 
connected. 

It is the property of the holy 
scriptures to open the eyes of man 
upon his real situation ; and to con- 
vince him of the errors with respect 
to his own nature and powers which 
ill his unenlightened state he is 
found to etertain. Philosophy, that 
philosophy I mean, falsely so cal- 
led, which would fain be esteemed 
superior to Revelation, is fond of 
descanting upon the dignity and in- 
dependence of man ; revealed reli- 
gion, especially the Christian reli- 
gion, presents us with a very differ- 
ent picture, it teaches us that our 
nature is essentially faulty^ and that 
as men wc arc compassed with iniir. 
mity ; spoiled through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of thd 
world, we adopt the self-sufficient 
language of the church of the Lao. 
diceans, and say, * I am rich, I 
am incicased with goods, and have 
need of nothing.’ Instructed in the 
truth after Christ, rooted and built 
up in him, and stablished in the 
faith we are taught to * know that 
we are wretched^ and miserable^ and 
poor, and blind, and naked;' we 
are thereby taught, that we are not 
ewfficient of ourselves to think or do 
any good thing as of ourselves ; we 
are particularly reminded, that in 
us, that is in our flesh, in our ort- 
ginal nature, there divelleth no good 
thing."' — Bp. Manf s Parochial Ser- 
mons, Vol. III. p. 333. 

The prejudice with which this 
doctrine is so often received, seems 
to arise (next to the influence of that 
natural pride which it so Sensibly 
mortifles) from an erroneous concep- 
tion of its real bearing and extent ; 
and the idea, that it' necessarily ili- 
volvcfs the total denial of our natntal 
capacily to peifbrm any generous or 
amigble tooitU actions* 1 will iiot« 
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indeed, deny that some writers have 
actually carried, and more hurried 
on by the force of rhetorical over- 
statement, have seemed to carry it to 
this length ; biita slight acquaintance 
with the present state of opinions, 
will shew, that the number actually 
holding it in this extreme sense, is 
both small and dimlnibhing. It must 
be remembered, however, that the 
virtues belonging to the second table 
are neither the only nor the highest 
requisites in the Christian scale of 
character ; the real question is, liow 
far man is naturally competent to 
such a pcrforiiiance of the first 
great command, as can be consi- 
dered in any degree commensu- 
rate to its supreme obligation. Whe- 
ther he docs or can of himself 
** love the Lord liis God with all 
his strength, and with all his soul, 
and with all his mind ?*' 1 am most 
deeply convinced, that whether we 
look around us or within us, the 
only answer whicli it is possible to 
return, must be a decided negative ; 
that a degree of <lisiiiclinatioii to the 
spiritual service of God, whicli no- 
thing short of his grace can enable 
IIS to overcoiiic at all, and which is, 
perliaps, never entirely overcome in 
our present imperfect state, will be 
found lurking in evci'\ hrciist. Could 
this be so, were the nature with 
which we are now born, according 
to your correspondent’s phrase,*' that 
by which we are what God appointed 
us to be V* if we indeed retained the 
original image in which we were 
ci^eatcd, would not the love of God 
be the first, the highest, the most 
influential of our motives ? And 
where the first principle is thus de- 
praved, and the great source 'of hu- 
man virtue thus choked, will not all 
the lower virtues partake in the de- 
pravation? Does our social virtue 
actually rise to the high standard of 
Christian duty ; is it not often built 
on false motives ; are not its most 
brilliant instances but as columns 
standing amklst a scene of ruin ; do 
tiiey not form the exceptions, rather 
than Uie general rule of human Gon« 
duotJ 


So very obvious, indeed, are these 
things, that, (as every Tyro must 
know), to account for this general 
depravation of our nature, formed 
one great problem of the ancient 
metaphysical schools. Who, in- 
deed, is not aware of how large a 
portion of the cider philosophers 
the poet expresses the sentiments, 
when he speaks of the taint im- 
parted by owxnoxia corpora to their 
spiritual tenants ; and describes the 
purgatorial means which were be- 
lieved necessary in order to efface it. 

Ergo cxcrcentur pocnis, vcteraniqne malo- 
rutn 

Siipplicia expendiint — Alisc pandiintar in- 
anefi, 

Stispctisae ad ventos — aliis aub guigite 
va&to, 

Infectum cluitnr scelus, aut cxnritnr igni. 

Tiiis surely affords an additional 
proof, that the facts of common ex- 
perience harmonise with the doc- 
trine ill <|uestioii, otherwise how 
shall wc account fur so general a be- 
lief^ in that which it is nevertheless 
so painful and hiiiiiiliiiting to believe. 

Let me conclude with a short 
view' of sonic of the consequences 
which must follow the admission of 
your correspondent’s hypothesis. 
The SUh Article must not merely be 
modified, hut entirely abandoned ; 
since original sin must, on such a 
scheme, be an expression abso- 
lutely without meaning— -the 10th, 
which is in fact a corollary from the 
0th, (since, if we were of our own 
nature inclined to good, there could 
be neither room nor necessity for the 
supernatural aid of preventing grace) 
must share the same fate ; as must 
the llih, 12th, and 13th; all of 
which are built up in a regular con- 
catenated series with the former; 
and the double effect ascribed in the 
2d, to the sacrifice of Christ, must 
be renounced ; since, on this view, 
it must be obvious, that there could 
be no sin buttbat which is described 
as actual sin, vix. that superinduced 
by ** bad example, bad habit,” Afc. 
to require atonement. 

Further, the fundamental assump- 
tion on which the whole baptismal 
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service proceeds ; and therefore the 
whole of that service must be ex- 
punged. ** Dearly beloved — for as 
much as aU men "are conceived and 
horn in sin— —I beseech you to call 

upon God that he will grant to 

this child that thing which by nature 
he cannot Aave.” 

In our confessions again it must, 
on this hypothesis, be palpably 
false, to assign our following too 
much the devices and desires of our 
own hearts^ as the cause of our of- 
fending; and a ridiculous mockery 
to profess, that there is no health 
in us. 

Such would be what I may call 
the ecclesiastical consequences of 
your correspondent’s scheme. I will 
only add, what appear to me its 
moral consequences. 

It would eftectually throw open 
the door to licentiousness, by coun- 
tenancing that most common of all 
sophisms, by which the libertine de- 
fends his conduct; that the indul- 
gence of his inclinations cannot be 
vicious, because it is natural; and 
that he follows only the dictates of 
that nature ** by which he is what 
God appointed him to be by dis- 
arming us of all salutary suspicion 
of ourselves and our own hearts, it 
would render us negligent in self- 
examination, and altogether remiss 
in that watchfulness enjoined by 
our Lord. And lastly, it would de- 
prive us of the great motive and ob- 
ject of prayer ; since beings so vir- 
tuously disposed by nature, could 
stand in no need whatever of pre- 
venting grace, and in very little of 
co-operating grace. 

1 have now concluded what I have 
to offer. I am not absurd enough 
to expect that an editor should be 
held accountable for ail that appears 
in a publication of this natflre ; nor 
do 1 deny, that a liberal freedom of 
discussion is, in such a publication, 
desirable ; but still there are certain 
limits upon which the inscription of 
the Herculean columns should be 
carefully &xed ; and should a journal, 
conducted on the principles of yours, 
and professing to hold out a eentral 


point of union to a large clerical 
party, suffer itself to become in its 
anxiety to counteract opposite errors, 
the vehicle of such crude speculations 
and of Pelagianism, only not clearly 
exhibited, from the want of infor- 
mation and power in the author so 
to exhibit it ; the natural effect must 
be to scandalize real friends; to 
justify open enemies; and to discre- 
dit the cause which it is intended to 
advocate. 

OXONIENSIS. 


We are enabled to present our 
readers with the following Notes, 
copied verbatim from a MS. in the 
hand-writing of Dr. Chapman, the 
learned author of Eusebius. He was 
the Domestic Chaplain, and intimate 
friend of Archbishop Potter. 

Memorandums of Things which I 
have heard in private from Arch-- 
bishop Potter's own Mouthy as 
certain Truths. 

I. That his Majesty King George* 

II. had often declared to the Arch- 
bishop himself, that he would always 
support the Church of England, both 
as to religion and government, in 
opposition to all attempts upon it ; 
and likewise the Clergy, in all their 
just rights and liberties. 

2. That the same Prince often 
used to make a jest of his Queen’s 
intermeddling so much in theolo- 
gical disputes, especially in theArian 
cause. 

3. That his Grace had often rea- 
soned with Queen Caroline on the 
subject of Arianism, very freely and 
fully, that she would hear any thing 
with the greatest condescension and 
candour; and however she might 
screen or favour persons inclined to 
Arianism, she yet was never fixed in 
that way of thinking as fajr as he 
could discern. 

4. That the Queen’s disgust for a 
time to Dr. Waterland, he was sure 
was not owing to bis writings against 
Arianism^ but to a little misbehaviour 
in the Doctor, upon a certain ocoa- 
sion, which was this. The Queen 
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had sent to him to desire that he 
would be with her upon such a day 
at such a time. Accordingly, Dr. 
Waterland came to wait upon her at 
the time ; but she happening acci- 
dentally to be engaged with some 
other company, and the Doctor 
being kept a good while waiting 
without, till her Majesty should be 
disengaged, and that being pro- 
tracted much longer than was ex- 
expected or intended, he (the Doc- 
tor) went away at last without any 
leave, and the Queen finding this 
afterwards, when her company had 
left her, took this ill from the Doc- 
tor, and for some time did from 
hence shew some dislike to him. 
However, at length, she was ijiiite 
reconciled to him, and latterly (as I 
have heard iike\\ise from the Doc- 
tor himself) she received him with 
much favour and regard. 

5. That there was once a formed 
design to make Dr. Clarke a Bishop ; 
and upon tills Bishop Triiiiiiol came 
over to Archbishop Wake, in order 
to get his acquiescence in it. But 
the ArchInshop expressed his utter 
dislike to the thing, and declared he 
would not consecrate Dr. Clarke, 
whatever was the consequence to 
himself. He would incur a pre. 
inunire, and the loss of every thing 
rather than act thus far in it. And 
upon this resolution of the Arch- 
bishop, the design was dropped. 

0. That Archbishop Wake had 
greatly too much timidity about 
him in many cases, and too little 
vigilance for the good of the Church, 
though otherwise a very good man, 
and a well-wisher to good men and 
good principles. But for w^nt of 
discernment of one side, and atten- 
tion or spirit of the other, he suf- 
fered many bad things to be done, 
and several unworthy men to be 
highly preferred, without shewing 
due care and encouragement of bet- 
ter men, though he often had it in 
his power to do the last and prevent 
the former. This Archbishop Pot- 
ter (then Bishop of Oxford) took 
the freedom one day to represent to 
Remembrances, No. 90. 


him, and desired him to look round 
and see how little regard had been 
shewn for so many years past by 
the great men to a number of emi- 
nent divines, while others of a dif- 
ferent character found every ad- 
vancement. That the Archbishop 
was moved extremely with this re- 
presentation, and pleaded only for 
himself, that really he had not ob- 
served or considered so much the 
state of things before, but would be 
more attentive for the future. His 
Grace added to me, that the truth 
was. Archbishop Wake was not 
deep enough in theology and learn- 
ing, especially antiquity, to know 
how to fix a proper rule of acting 
ill his station, and therefore had not 
a proper Hrumess and steadiness in 
his conduct. That moreover, he was 
chieily influenced by Bishop Trim- 
iiel, as long as he lived, who had too 
much regard to some great men of 
the laity, to do the Church much 
service. 

?• That Bishop Willis was a very 
superficial man in all learning ; and 
being fond unaccountably of the Ge- 
neva discipline^ was no cordial friend 
to OUT ecclesiastical constitution; and 
that he opened himself once pretty 
fully to his Grace, then Dr. Potter, 
who took occasion to enlarge pretty 
strongly on the other side, and re- 
ferred the Bishop to certain books 
for his full satisfaction, if he pleased. 

8. That though the Convocation 
had not sat for many years, yet the 
right of sitting was still preserved 
entire, togetlicr with all the original 
powers of the Archbishop, ^c. 
That farther no absolute prohibition 
had been given him from above 
against their sitting, nor any general 
discouragement to it, but that the 
royal licence might be easily ob- 
tained for that purpose, whenever it 
should be likely to him and other 
sincere friends of the Church, that 
the Convocation might sit to good 
effect, and unto the real benefit of 
this Church. 

0. That when Bishop Hoadley*s 
sermon before the King had given 
X X 
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so much offence to the Convocation* 
and it was debated among the 
Clergy what to do upon it* his Grace 
(Dr. Potter) had mquent meetings 
about it* with Bishop Smallridge 
and others of the superior Clergy* 
well affected to the Church of 
England. And that liis Grace pro- 
posed it as the most unexception- 
able way to proceed in, and as 
equally effectual for the purpose* to 
censure not the Bishop’s seriiioii* but 
one of Dr. Sykes’s* lately preached 
upon the same text* and containing 
the vciy same obnoxious principles. 
That by this expedient, they would 
avoid any seeming rudeness to his 
Majesty (who had ordered the 
Bishop’s sermon to be published) 
and at the same time would virtually 
condemn that sermon* by censuring 
Dr. Sykes’s. This proposal was 
very agreeable to Bishop Atterbiiry 
and several others, the strongest 
Churchmen* but the warmer men 
being the most numerous* it was 
carried in Convocation to censure 
the Bishop’s sermon (iirectly* and 
this imprudent step produced the 
ill effects which followed. 

10. That Charles Montague Lord 
Halifax* upon the turn of things in 
the beginning of George the First’s 
reign* was very earnest with the 
great mass of his friends* to proceed 
moderately in the disposal of places* 
and was very desirous that men of 
ability and character* though Tories 
and in with the former ministry* 
might not be turned out* but con- 
tinued in full favour. That* how- 
ever his applications to this purpose 
became ineffectual with his party* 
and bis not succeeding in the design 
affected his spirits and temper so 
much* as to be thought the chief 
cause of his early death. 

11. That the late first King of 
Prussia* being desirous to be crowned 
by a Bishop* created Ur8inay (one 
m his own chaplains) a Bishop 
nominally* for that puqiose* though 
really not made such in any proper 
form* before or afterwards. 

12* That Dr. Grabc left Prussia* 
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and came into England in King 
William’s time* to avoid the troubles 
which were likely to befoll him in 
his own country* on account of some 
offence be had given there in some 
religious matters* for which be was 
summoned once before an eccle- 
siastical consistory. That when he 
first came over here* he was almost a 
stranger to all philological learning 
and criticism* though otherwise a 
man well acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures* and some antient writers 
of the Church. That he lived at 
first a good deal* or chiefly at Ox- 
ford* in chambers which the learned 
Dr. Mill very kindly assigned to 
him in his own Hall ; and drew up 
there at the instance and under the 
direction of the same Dr. Mill* his 
Spicilegium Patrum, which he af- 
terwards published. That moreover 
his Grace was with Bishop Stilling- 
fleet when Dr. Grabe waited upon 
the Bishop with a present of some 
tract of his. 

N. B. April 10* 1745. His Grace 
Dr. Potter delivered a paper to the 
Duke of Newcastle* containing an 
earnest proposal* that Bishops ac- 
cording to tiie form of the Church 
of England* may be established in 
America* with reasons for it* and 
anticipating indirectly of presumed 
objections to it. This paper I have 
read myself* soon after it was deli- 
vered by his Grace’s favour. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancerm 
{Continued from p, 280.) 

Siiv 

III. My third position is ” that 
though I propose religious character 
as the general aim or object of man- 
kind* as that object by the attaining 
of which we fulfil all the conditions 
of future happiness* I do not* any 
more than Scripture does* propose 
any limitation of their object or 
end:— that though Scripture does 
not limit us to this object it does 
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propose it to us ; and timt to pro- 
pose it, as 1 have attempted to do, 
in strict analogy to what is done in 
Scripture, may often have an emi- 
nent moral utility.’* 

What you say on this point is that 
it may well be doubtiMi whether 
a continual attention to the state 
and progress of our motives and af- 
fections will not distract the atten- 
tion from more important objects, 
will not monopolize our assiduity, 
and mislead our judgment.” (C. 11. 
p. 167.) Undoubtedly — but you 
have failed to observe that the same 
caution is repeatedly and even sys. 
teniatically enforced throughout my 
work*. 

You proceed to urge that ** we 
are to be determined through life by 
considering not merely what is most 
likely to improve our mind and cha- 
racter, but generally by considering 
what is right, and what is wrong.” 
(C. R. p. 167.) ” Where,” you 

ask, ” does the Gospel limit our ob- 
ject to the acquisition of good habits.” 
(P. 164.) ** W'e receive a great 

variety of consistent rules to every 
part of which it is necessary that 
wc should attend.” ” It would be 
highly improper to lay ” them ” aside 
ov to treat them as a mere matter of 
lieduction and inference, instead of 
siihbtaritial and positive precepts.” 
(p. 165.) I agree entirely with what 
you ha\e said so well: and you are 
quite aware that I consider the Gos- 
pel as soiueiliiiig inuch better than 
any system of philosophy can be. 

But then you suppose me to treat 
the rules of the Gospel as being 
mere matters of deduction and in- 
ference: — that is, 1 presumy, you 
suppose me to mean, that the just 
motive for abstaining from those ac- 
tions from which the Gospel com- 
mands us to abstain, or for doing 
those which it commands us to do, 
is not that we have to obey an ex- 
press command, but that wc infer 

* See Hiimaii Motives, P. II. C. iv. v. 

vi. and particularly pp. 170 — 17?. 182— 
184. ait, 213. 


or argue that our motives, or cha- 
racters, will derive, as the case may 
be, benefit or injury, from the doing 
of those actions, or the abstaining 
from them. 

Now what I have said on this 
point is briefly this. In the distri- 
bution which 1 have made of the 
human motives into their several 
orders or kinds, 1 have explicitly 
and repeatedly stated piety to be by 
far the most comprehensive and im- 
portant of them all. But in this 
great motive is evidently included 
the whole principle of paying obedi- 
ence to God's will. The term obe- 
dience, indeed, is not expressed in 
that delineation of the nature of 
piety, which, in the chapter which 
treats formally of this motive*, I 
have copied from one of Butler’s 
Sermons ; but then the principle is 
clearly implied in ” reverence,” and 
the other affections there ^ecified : 
and accordingly 1 speak of piety in 
the next paragi'aph f, as ” regulat- 
ing all the inferior motives, and the 
conduct which they suggest or impel, 
in d uc subordination and reference to” 
God's “ will.” — This is obedience. — 
And, so also, in the only proof which 
I have thought necessary to give of 
the moral utility of the affection of 
benevolence. 1 refer (o the positive 
command of God, that he who loveth 
Him should love his brother also t. 
Let me here request you also to ad- 
vert for a few moments to the third 
an<l fourth sections of Part II. C. iii. 
** On the necessity of definite and 
particular rules,” and on tlie prin- 
ciple on wdiich these mb's are to be 
constructed.” In what is there said 
of the direct utility of toacliiiig the 
rules of morals on authority^ and to 
the w iso not less Ilian to the igno- 
rant, it is plain that 1 consider obe- 
dience to precept as forming the 
])ractical aim or object of all men. 
Nor can any reader, 1 think, fail to 
perceive.^ that the special conclusion, 
intcndeil to be drawn from the ar- 

« Hiinian Motives, p. 58. t IbiJ. p. 60- 
J Httiuan Motives, p. 82. 
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gumeiit of theie sections^ is that all 
Christians derive an eminent advan- 
tage from tlie rules expressly taught 
in Scripture. At least 1 persuaded 
myself, while writing those sections, 
that this was the obvious inference 
which they would suggest. 

1 have, I believe, now shown that 
by proposing religious character as 
the general aim or object of man- 
kind, 1 do not, any more than Scrip- 
ture does,<^ propose ntiy limitation of 
their objects or ends. For you will 
not say that we limit the moral ob- 
ject, when we propose an object so 
important and comprehensive that 
the whole of morals is included in its 
scope. I have now to show that 
even the Scripture itself does pro- 
pose this object for onr imitation; 
and that to propose it, as 1 have 
attempted to do, in strict analogy 
to what is done in Scripture, may 
often have an eminent moral utility. 

Where then is this object pro- 
posed in Scripture ? — Wherever love 
is said to fulfil the law: — In very 
many of those numerous passages in 
which salvation is said to be conse- 
quent on faith ; — and in all those in 
which our Saviour himself is set 
nefore us as the perfect model or 
object of imitation. 

If then this object be proposed in 
Scripture, I might spare fh>self the 
question whether or no it be useful 
so to propose it. But it may still 
be proper to show specifically what 
uses, the so proposing of it, or the 
tracing of a system which series to 
explain the manner in which all sub- 
ordinate objects of pursuit are com- 
prised or included in tliis compre- 
hensive one, is calculated to aflord. 

In the first place, it is certain that 
almost all men, all men at least who 
have had a tolerable education, and 
have ever thought seriously of the 
condition of human life, do, in fact, 
in some way or other, attempt to 
oygtmatizt their moral opinions. 
That they must and will do this is 
shown abundantly by the history of 
moral theories, and still more for- 
cibly by that of the theories of re- 


ligion. Now all these persons, as 
you are fully aware, must of neces- 
sity fall into some of those errors 
into which all partial and imperfect 
systems betray; such for example, 
as that of comprising in benevolence 
the whole of human virtue or excel- 
lence ; unless they are taught a more 
comprehensive system, a system 
which includes in its wide circuit 
every principle which moral science 
can embrace. 

On this ground, therefore, on 
which it were easy to enlarge, a true 
system niu'it be of evident usefulness, 
though it were only to serve to pro- 
tect us from those errors into which 
all partial systems betray. I might 
add also that, without some system 
or other, there can be no method by 
which we can prove any precept to 
be in its nature holy, just, and good ; 
or by which we can trace any con- 
nection whatever lietweeii the doc- 
trines of a spiritual religion, and the 
requisitions of a moral law. And 
it is quite certain that to trace the 
connection between those doctrines 
and these recpiisitions, to show that 
they arc connected, as parts of a 
system, or by the tics and depeii- 
deiicie.') of that older of nature v^hich 
vve find established by the will of 
God, enables us to advance both in 
the study of doctrine, and corres- 
pondingly also in the ]»ructicc of 
virtue, with a far greater degree 
of firm ness and alacrity, than 
that with which we should he able 
to proceed, il^we could not see their 
connection, or if we held them to 
have no connection at all, or to be 
connected only by an arbitrary de- 
cree. , Indeed, if onr experience can 
teach us any thing, it teaches that 
to discern the reason of a precept 
always insures a prompter obedience 
to it; and though Scripture is not 
written systematically^ few books 
contain so much reference to first 
principles, or so much require to 
^stematically explained ; and no 
writers can he more diligent in in- 
structing men in the reasons of their 
duty, or the true motives to prac- 
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tice it, than the Scripture writers 
are seen to be. 

So far on the uses of proposing, 
in one comprehensive systi*m or form, 
the moral object or pattern of hu- 
man life, u^es which are, 1 think, 
manifestly inteiided in all those com- 
prehensive siitiimarios of oiir duty, 
which are in various places set forth 
ill Scripture, some of which have 
been already recited. 

Let me repeat, however, that 
though 1 consider the svstom, in 
which 1 have proposed the religions 
character for imitation, to be thus 
incontestihly a useful system, it has 
not been the main intention of iny 
treatise to propose or assert a sys- 
tern or theory. I speak, certainly, 
and this for the sake of system, of 
one great oh/|ect, as coiiipreheiidiiig 
all objects at wdiich we have to aim 
ill order to attain future liappinchs. 
If, liow'ever, men will but aim at 
all those objects which are iiiciitded 
ill that coTiiprehcnsive one, they will 
so attain the great end proposed to 
them, even though lliey fail to un- 
derstand the system in wliicli all 
those objects are coniprohoiided, 
and lose, as 1 think, for want of 
that system, one method of attain- 
ing their great end. My main ar- 
guriifMit is that if, of all the subor- 
dinate virtues, there he not one, 
whicii is not purified and exalted by 
the influence of religious cliaracter, 
or of religions motives, we cannot 
possibly attain those virtues them- 
selves III that their purest and most 
exalted state, unless we keep also 
that character in view. That cha- 
racter, so ill view', must be an ob- 
ject to which It is indispcjisably ne- 
cessary for us to at tend, w'hetiier it 
be a comprehensive object or no. 
iV. I must HOW' show, fourllily, 
that to propose as the test of ac- 
tions^ ill llie way in which 1 liave 
proposed it, the tendency to the 
foriiiatioii of religious character, is 
not to exclude, in any proper case, 
other tests which are more precise 
and specific; and that, however 
vague this test may be, it is both 


useful and necessary that we should 
have it.” 

I might here say, that, if as has 
been proved*, religious character 
be an object wc liavc to pursue, the 
tendency to the formation of that 
character, must, of necessity, be the 
ultimate test of all actions wliich 
have that object in view. If wc 
want to arrive at any place, ourcon- 
sidcTatioii must he, what is the road 
to it? And so, whatever end w'e 
pursue, the laying down of the road, 
or the tendency, to it, must, of ne- 
cessity, be the final lest of the ques- 
tion, whether we be pursuing it 
wisely or not. And though other 
tests, which are more precise and 
specific, may often have more prac- 
tical use than thi^ has ; those tests, 
again, must, in the last resort, come 
always to be tried by the same ten- 
dency. Tims, let the object he an 
increase of hciievoleiicc, a virtue 
included in the attainiiient of the 
religious character. A question 
arises respecting the uses of alms- 
giving as the proper metho^l by 
wliich this object is to be gained. 
We must iiow' inquire, therefore, 
into the iendvnnf of giving alms 
— or say that JScnpfiire has decided 
this point, we have still only the 
same tendency for our guide, in de- 
feriiiining the rules or hiiiitations by 
which (he practice of almsgiving 
should be defined. This proof, I 
believe, of the necessity of this test, 
supposing our object to be the at- 
tuiiiniont of religious character, does 
not, in strictiK-ss, need any addi- 
tion. 

Blit to be more particular : since, 
though the necessity of this test 
follows directly, if i inistake not, 
from my last position, it is also ca- 
pable of being separately proved ; 
and the separate proof of it may 
throw an additional light on the 
principle for which I have all along 
been arguing, and on the practical 
benefit which it may aftbrd : 


* * See above the proof of the lilt), posi- 
tion. 
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What I say, then, not excluding 
in any proper case other tests which 
are more precise and specific, is, 
that the tendency to the formation 
of religious character is a test which 
is |>oth useful and necessary : or, 
to express my meaning more parti- 
cularly, that it is a general one 
which includes all others ; and that 
there are cases, also, in which no 
other is adequate to measure accu- 
rately the moral quality of actions. 
1 speak of the actions of those who 
live under the operation of the prin- 
ciple of obedience to the will of 
God, and who have, practically, 
little to look for in the science of 
ethics, but the discovery of the par- 
ticulars which God's will requires 
To all Christians this is the main 
use of the science ; and it is unne- 
cessary here to advert to the case of 
those persons to whom the Scrip- 
tures have not been made known, 
or to the advantages which may be 
derived by Christians themselves 
from tracing, as far as may be, all 
analogies between the wiitten and 
the unwritten law of God. Docs 
then the Christian need any test 
whatever, besides the precepts which 
he finds in Scripture? and, if he 
docs, has that test which I have 
proposed the real \alue which 1 
&u}>pose to belong to it i 

Of the preliminary question ; 
Whether the Christian need any test 
whatever, besides the precepts 
.which he finds in Scripture? it is 
said by Paley, that wiioever ex- 
pects to find in Scripture a specific 
direction for every moral doubt that 
arises, looks for more than he will 
meet with This Paley says, and 
1 think that in this you agree with 
liim. Scripture prtncfp/rs apply to 
all cases. Us specific pneepis^ in 
the sense here intended, do not. 
Some test, therefore, is of necdSs- 
sity requisite in cases of doubt con- 
cerning particular actions, of doubt 
how far they arc consistent with 


* Cliristisin Kemembrancer, p. 166. 

t Patey’8 Moral Philosophy, vol. i. p. 5. 


Scripture principles, how far in- 
cluded ill its general precepts. Aud 
this also you seem to me to admit, 
where you say, and justly, that ** the 
sense of right and wrong, the pro- 
bable general consequences, the 
particular consequences to ourselves, 
and more especially to our charac- 
ter and habits, and the true esti- 
mate which would be made by an 
impartial person, all these, and 
many more, are means which have 
been given us by God for the pur- 
pose of enabling us to form correct 
notions of his will and of our 
duty*.*' These, in short, you re- 
gard as so many tests. And in so 
regarding them I agree with you 
fully. 

The next question is ; Whether 
the test I contend for be a general 
one which includes all others? 1 
have not stated, I think, any thing 
more than this. For it certainly is 
not the meaning of my treatise, that, 
of the tests you mention, we should 
surrender* all but oiiet-” Over 
and above what is said in a distinct 
section which treats formally of 
the use of practical rules, 1 state 
explicitly that prudence, or, as you 
express it, “ the consequences to 
ourselves §,” cannot be averred 
to be the -sole criterion by which 
the conscience may or ought to be 
guided ; that we ought to be just, 
we ought to be pious, even on the 
principle of prudence alone; atifl 
that, to these ends, the criteiions 
to which we look must be the cri- 
tciions of justice or piety 1 
slate also that in almost all ordi. 
nar^ pursuits, the rule of life is 
commonly, very easy, if the princi- 
ple of obeying it be but in force IF 
that we have for our guides, not 
neglecting revelation, ** the exam- 
ple of others,” ** the law,” and 

* Chri*<tian Remembrancer, p, 167. 
t Ibid. ibid. 

t Human Motives, part. ii. cliap.iii. $3. 

§ Christian Remembrancer, p. 167. 

II Human Motives, p. S82* 

^ Ibid. p. 255. 
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** public opinion * naming these 
tests certainly with no intention to 
exclude those others of which you 
speak. All that I say of prudence, 
as a criterion, is, that it is the pn- 
ramount criterion of all the rest ‘f ; 
including all, but not excluding 
any % «that it is, a general one 
and that there are cases, also, in 
which no other is adequate to ** mea- 
sure*' accurately the moral quality 
of actions §. The use of showing it 
to be a general criterion, is, that it 
serves to combine the rest into sys- 
tem || ; and that by referring to it, 
we may always clearly prove, how- 
ever we may be driven to extremities 
by pertinacious arguers on the prin- 
ciples of our conduct, that it is im- 
possible to impugn without Jolly 
the established rules of virtue, or 
of religion. And that this criterion 
is in reality thus general is evident, 
if it be wholly impossible I hat “ in 
calculating our own best way to 
happiness^ we should not, in the last 
resort, estimate every thing by its 
eftect on ourselves .’* This calcu^ 
lation, indeed, of our own best way 
to happiness, is not, as I appre- 
hend, the only case in which this 
tendency to the formation of religious 
character is justly ap}dicablc as a 
general test. * It is also applicable 
in all cases of obligation ; but as 
the question of obligation is not 
properly included in the general 
argument pursued in my treatise, 1 
shall reserve all further observation 
concerning it, till I conic to the 
consideration of your objections to 
what 1 have advanced, incidentally, 
and in a few pages of the Appendix, 
on the obligation which I, suppose 
all men to be under, so to act as 
may be most for their own bene- 
fit**. 


* Human Motivea, p. 255. 
t Ibid. p. S82. 

J Ibid. ibid. ; and p. 383. 

$ Ibid. p. 384. 

II See above nnder the Hid. positioo. 

2 Human Motives, p. 34. 

This will be the subject of the Vltb 
position. 0 


I have DOW to prove that the ten- 
dency here spoken of, is, in some 
cases, the only adequate measure 
of the moral quality of actions. 
This point you apparently must ad- 
mit, since you plainly admit* the 
test in question to be one which we 
are sometimes bound to apply. But, 
as this point is, 1 believe, the real 
hinge on which the merits of the 
whole system turn, I will beg your 
permission to explain it particularly 
in the consideration of a few selected 
cases. 

I may take, as one case, the 
crime of suicide, and, as another, 
the virtue of fortitude ; and I shall 
point out the inadequacy, in these 
two cases, of the other tests 
which you speak of ; namely, “ the 
sense of right and wrong]!’* “ the 
probable general consequences,** 
and the true estimate which would 
be made by aii limpartial person t.*’ 

I am far from supposing, that you 
yourself, in such cases, would think 
of applying these other tests, or that 
your observations imply your attri- 
buting to them more importance 
than they may justly possess. My 
sole purpose is to exemplify the use- 
fulness of taking, in some cases, as 
the test of actions, the tendency to 
the formation of religious character ; 
by comparing it, in these particular 
instances, with those other tests 
which you mention, and which, per- 
haps, may be ranked next to it, 
tliougli in very different degrees of 
importance. 

First then of suicide. — Is it not 
certain that both the moral sense of 
the agent, and the vulgar estimate 
formed of the action, have, in some 
instances, scarcely reckoned it 
among crimes? Both these tests are 
little more than indications that we 
ought to be wary lest our passions 

* Christian Remembrancer, p. 167. 

t Ibid. ibid. I am not sura that I ex- 
actly understand in what sense yon here 
make use of the word true, but I will 
venture to presume, that it must mean the 
same with real, or tliat you would exdude 
by it not error, but hypocrisy. 
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deceive us, and to look carefully for 
some better criterion. 

And, undoubtedly, a better cri- 
terion will be found in the conse- 
quences which may accrue to society. 
But is it easy to say, that there are 
not many gone cases^ in which a man 
who may be crippled with disease, 
and overcome by pain, and broken 
in spirit, may not justly think that 
society would be even benefited by 
the surrender of his own station in 
it to his heir? or is it easy to say, 
that the love of life is not far loo 
strong a principle to allow suicide 
ever to become so common, as to 
proiluce any serious ill consoquenees 
to society ? or, though the calcu- 
lation of these consequences to so- 
ciety be, as I believe it to be, 
against the practice, yet does it 
afford sufficient ground Vor a strong 
conclusion ? Is this ground the best 
on which to stand? or ought we not 
rather to take the ground of saying, 
that every man is called to act or 
suiTcr according to the will of the 
Great Author of his existence ; and 
that though denied, perhaps, the 
power of exerting himself in any ca- 
pacity of doing good to society, he 
may still turn his own sufferings to 
his own moral improvement? It 
may be said, indeed, and justly 
said, that he may even do good to 
society by furnishing an example of 
religious patience and constancy. 
But is this the first end, is it not 
merely the second ? If the case be 
not a case of religion, it cannot pos- 
sibly afford a religious example. 

In the same manner, with regard 
to the virtue of fortitude. Opinion, 
no doubt, ranks it high. But opi- 
nion usually miscalculates its im- 
portance. It is, or may be, emi- 
nently useful in society: but can its 
social uses be the measure of its 
value to any man who lives in a'pri- 
vate station, of whom society may 
never require the sterner virtues, 
well contenting itself if he be docile 
and amiable? Yet still the demand 


for moral fortitude may justly be 
made, in private life, with scarcely 
a less degree of force than in pub- 
lic ; though society be in this case 
little concerned ; though the test of 
the value, or the importance of this 
virtue, may here be ouly the degree 
ill which it is requisite to enable the 
agent to resist temptation ; for ex- 
ample, the temptation of gain or of 
pleasure; aud to sustain the cha- 
racter of his mind. 

Even these cases, how'cver, arc 
but inadequate instances of the im- 
portance «)f taking the tendency to 
the formation of moral character, as 
the test by which our actions are to 
be weighed. I'he test of all duties, 
as far as tliey affect society, must, 
of course, be the consequences to 
that society : and this test will, to a 
certain extent, prove suicide to be a 
crime, will prove fortitude to be a 
virtue. But to tlie duties which, 
according to tlie old division, men 
owe to God and to tlieinselves, it is 
most certain that the test of the 
consequences to society will not at 
all apply. Here we must have the 
tendency to character: for other- 
wise we have no test at ail. Thus 
iu piety: the test of its strength 
is the degree in which it excites ns 
to act: but the test of its purity is 
the real tendency of the acts excited 
by it, to form that character at 
which we aim ; or else that real for- 
mation of the same character which 
the performance of those acts 
evinces. If there be no test but 
that of its strength, we cannot know 
the true nature of the feeling: it 
may be a malignant or a savage fa- 
naticism. which colours itself with 
the name of piety. The actions, or 
the active habits themselves, cannot 
be llic test, because they are not a 
complete evidence of the real mo- 
tive. The tendency, therefore, of 
the acts, or the habits to the for- 
mation of the moral character which 
1 have described; or else, which 
comes eventually to the same thing. 
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their real dependency on. or relation 
to it; is the only test which we 
have left. 

Thus, a man who professes to act 
from piety, if he be solicitous to 
discover whether his actions have in 
reality this >jcharac ter or not, asks 
himself first : Is the principle which 
I profess a really active principle 1 
Does it exert itself? If it does, is 
it in some suitable acts? If so, 
how do 1 know that these acts are 
indicative of that character of true 
piety, from which 1 wish to satisfy 
myself that they flow? Because 
their effect is to promote the good 
of man, one great province in which 
piety has to operate, or because 
they are expressly commanded by 
God. But how shall I know that I 
perform them from tliis principle, 
and that there is not some inferior 
motive, perhaps only a mere worldly 
motive, at bottom ? Because 1 sa- 
tisfy myself, on a sincere examina- 
tion, that these acts do really tend 
to confirm *, or that they are the 
real and correct expression of, a 
pure feeling of piety; because I 
persuade myself that tiiy whole cha- 
racter is so far consistent with that 
pure feeling, that 1 have no just 
cause to distrust my sincerity. If 
the efforts which 1 make arc suc- 
cessful, I willingly refer the praise 
to (iod, and feel that it is not a 
selfish victory which I gain; or, if 
1 miss the personal ends which might 
follow from them, I still preserve a 
truly religious satisfaction. Or, be- 
cause 1 endeavour, on a sti ict ana- 
lysis of my motives, to give to ail 
the moral claims and cpialities their 
due weight and proportion i;: I am 
not conscious of any favouritism of 
any one species of virtue, and feel 
no regret that a benevolent object 
ought to be prosecuted only by just 
means t- 

Such, undoubtedly, would be the 
natural method of ascertaining the 
real motives of conduct, which every 
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well-disposed and reflecting mind 
would take. And, indeed, does not 
St. Paul himself 'direct men posi- 
tively to this very test, namely, the 
test of their own consciences seri- 
ously examining their dispositions or 
motives, where, in speaking of the 
institution of the Eucharist, and the 
manner in which it ought worthily 
to be received, he says, ** But let a 
man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup As if he had said,” ob- 

serves Dean Stanhope, before 
every approach to this sacrainent, it 
is fit that a man see into, and be 
satiiificd w ith, tlie disposition of his 
own mind 

This, assuredly, is to take for a 
test the tendency to the formation 
of religious character. But every 
man wlio reasons thus in his own 
case, must reason similarly on the 
abstiact question. As, tlieiefore, 
a religions chameter is the ohjtct to 
which, in (he last resort, we must 
study to conform, so the tendency 
to form that character must be the 
ti'stf by which, whether a vague 
test, or a precise one, our actions 
must, ill the last resort, be weighed. 
And 1 may add, tinally, that the 
mere vagueness of a test cannot, in 
all cases, be a just oljection tf> it. 
It may be vague because it is true ; 
because it is not justly liable to the 
objection that it will apply only par- 
tially: for it is of the very nature 
of general tests to be vague: and 
specific tests, when brought in com- 
paiUon wdth them, will naturally be 
precise and )>articular. 

1 fear I should encroach too much 
oil your next number, were I now to 
proceed as I had oiiginally intended, 
to the two remainin!: positions which 
1 have to prove. I will defer these, 
therefore, to your number for July. 
1 was far from meaning to have 
troubled you at so much length ; 
but you must be weil aware that 
almost all sorts of arguments grow 
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ioimitbly under the hand of the 
urriter, even in spite of all efforts at 
compression. I will not delay, how- 
ever, to return you my best thanks 
for your obliging readiness to allow 
room for these letters in a journal, 
on which many subjects of pressing 
interest must necessarily have a very 
powerful claim. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
John Penrose. 
Sracehrtdge^ May lOlA 1821. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

During the late debates in Pariia-* 
iiient respecting the Catholic ques- 
tion, some important historical tnis- 
atatemeuts were made concerning 
them, which I shall now endeavour 
to rectify, and place in their real 
light. And first, Sir, it was at- 
tempted to be shown, that, because 
some Papists remained in high offices 
during the reigns of Edward VI. and 
the earlier part of Queen Elizabeth, 
that it would be prudent to render 
them eligible to tithe some offices 
in our times. This is a plain ** non 
sequitur,’' even supposing the fact 
to be correct. But, if it is meant 
to be asserted that no jealousy was 
entertained of these Catholics either 
in the reigns of Edward or Elizabeth, 
every reader of English history is 
able to. contradict the statement. 
During the former reign, indeed, the 
Reformation could not be said to 
have been more tliaii half finished. 
'With all the diflicultics attending the 
minority of the Sovereign, and after 
the changes which bad recently 
taken place with regard to religion^ 
it would have been highly iiu^ru- 
clent if the councillors of the king 
had proceeded otherwise tlian in the 
ii|ost cautious and gradual manner 
to accomplish what was still remain- 
ing to be done. Nor is it to be 
wonderedt if» under these circum* 


stances, many Papists were con- 
tinued in office, whom it would have 
been dangerous to remove, whilst 
the opinions of the public were still 
so unsettled and divided. But these 
Papists, it is plain, were trusted no 
further than was absolutely neces- 
sary ; the greatest jealousy and dis- 
trust was felt concerning them, and 
they were nicely watched by their 
Protestant coadjutors. 

During the insurrections which 
broke out in this reign, and which 
were occasioned by the Popish 
priests, it has been asserted, that 
Catholic commanders were sent 
against the rebels, and the name of 
Lord Clifford, (or De Clifford) has 
been mentioned as amongst the num- 
ber. After the minutest enquiry, I 
can find no such nobleman employed 
on this occasion. The commanders 
were the Marquis of Northampton, 
in Yorkshire; Lord Russel, and Sir 
W. Herbert, in Devon ; and the Earl 
of Warwick, in Norfolk. It would 
not be easy to shew that any of these 
individuals were opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. 

The same remark will apply to the 
earlier years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. After the great revulsion 
which had taken place under Mary, 
it would have beeu very rash to have 
attempted any sudden and wholesale 
changes. Accordingly whilst she 
retained several of her sister's Ca- 
tholic councillors, she added to them 
such men as Burleigh, Walsiiigham, 
and Knowles, d:c. the tried friends 
and advocates of the Reformation. 
And on which side ehe placed her 
confidence there can be no question. 
But thq difficulties of her ** situa- 
tion,” compelled her to these pru- 
dent measures, and she might have 
said with Dido, 

Res duns et regni no vitas me talia 
cogiint.” 

But as she became more firmly 
seated on the throne, her real sen- 
timents became the more apparent, 
and these sentiments were fuUy jus- 
tified by the frequent insurrections 
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end conspiracies of the Catholic 
party. 

Ac length* when the Spanish Ar- 
mada wab preparing to invade these 
kingdoms for the express purpose of 
destroying the Protestant religion* 
she issued orders for the confinement 
of all Popish recusants at Wisbeach 
Castle. Some were for more violent 
measures* but her good sense and 
Tudciice determined her only to 
eep a strict watch over them. 

Now* if under these circumstances, 
she had entrusted the defence of the 
kingdom to Papists* it might have 
been urged indeed as a strong proof 
of her love and confidence in them. 
Accordingly it has been told us in 
very positive language, that Lord 
Howard of Effingham, was a Papist* 
but the fact is quite otherwise, he 
was a most determined Protestant. 
So again it has been said, the de- 
fence of Dover Castle was given to 
a Catholic* but the as^tcrtioii is to- 
tally false* it was given to Lord 
Cobham, who was one of the High 
Commissioners for trying both Pa- 

K ists and Puritans. These are stub- 
orii facts* and we dare our anta- 
gonists to set them aside. We are 
informed by Neale, that during her 
reign C2 Popish priests were exe- 
cuted, and 5r) banished. 1 trust 
that such gross blunders and mis- 
statements will not again be heard 
ivithin the walls of Parliament. 

Yours* &c. 

A PLAIN Englishman. 
Bath, May d, 1821. 


To the Editor oj the Rtmemirancer. 

Sir* 

In proceeding to argue with Aletlies 
the Christian doctrine of Divorce* I 
have no hesitation in admitting that 
the divorce which was permitted by 
the Law of Moses* and which w'as 
contemplated in our Lord’s refe- 
rence to the established practice, 
and in the question proposed to him 
by the Phansees, was not temporaTy 


or volunto |7 separation* but legal 
and definitive divorce ; divorce which 
left the parties free to marry again* 
and only restricted them from being; 
reunited with each other. I cannot 
however admit* that any advantage 
would arise from superseding in the 
authorized version, the words put 
away, which Alethes judges to be 
** of doubtful and equivocal mean- 
ing,*’ and substituting the word i/t- 
vorce, which lie pronounces to be 
the undoubted import” of the 
text. Matt. V. 31, 32. Popular use 
in the present day has appropriated 
the word divorce, to a separation of 
the parties on proof and in punish- 
ment of adultery. This w'as cer- 
tainly not the senbc of the Jews* 
w'ho neither puni5hcd adultery by 
divorce* nor admitted it among the 
causes of divorce : and it would 
therefore confound the anticiit with 
the modern usage* and introduce 
rather than remove ambiguity* to 
insert the word divorce in the text. 

1 am willing that Alethes should 
assume* that the parallel passages 
in St. Mark and St. Luke* are ** the 
same in import* though less explicit 
in terins*” than the text of St. Mat- 
thew* and that he should pass over 
the consideration of these texts* and 
not enter the lists with those who 
teach from these former Evangelists* 
the Roman Catholic doctrine* that 
marriage ought not to be dissolved 
on any account, even for adultery 
itself.” I am willing also that he 
should assume* that fornication in 
the clause of exception means adul- 
tery* and that adultery is a just 
cause of divorce. These points are 
assumed by Alethes. as if they were 
incontrovertible ; althougb there ie 
not one which is not beset with difli- 
ciilties* which it is far more easy tp 
evade than to overcome. I am pot 
however surprised* nor do 1 com- 
plain* that Alethes has not under- 
taken the investigation of these dif- 
ficulties. The disquisition would 
necessarily be of au elaborate and 
unpopular character t and in assum- 
ing the truth of his opinions* Ale- 
vya ' 
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thet has at least diminished the 
controversy, and left me little to 
examine of the Christian doctrine of 
divorce, except bis leading position, 
that Christ restricted the permission 
of divorce to the one case of 
adultery.” 

** Conscious of the baneful in- 
fluence, that a facility of divorces 
exerts over public morals, Christ 
made the adultery of the wife the 
sole and indispensable condition of 
divorce. But be it ever observed, 
that when our Lord was occupied 
in ameliorating the marriage law, 
the power of divorce that he grants, 
on the supposition of the wife's 
adultery, is not clogged by any de- 
mand of chastity on the part of the 
husband as the condition of its ex. 
ercise : nor is the adulteress allow- 
ed by the Gospel any right of com- 
plaint or recrimiiration. Moses 
granted no such right in divorces for 
inferior oflences, and (however the 
civil institutions of different nations 
may have added to these enact- 
ments) Christ and his Apostles grant- 
ed no such right in divorces for 
adultery. 

“ I further conceive, that the 
early scheme of Christianity then 
only required of the husband to 
prove his viife’s guilt by a judicial 
process, when he designed to aban. 
don her to the penalty of such proof, 
which was death. Of this crime, 
an example occurs in the eighth 
chapter of St. John, in the case of 
the woman taken in adultery.” 

Ill a former letter, 1 exhibited the 
substance of a commentary on the 
case of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, from the Horse Hebraicae, in 
which it was shewn, that something 
more than judicial proof of the 
wife's guilt, was required of the 
husband by the existing Jawj^ and 
that that law had the sanction of 
our Lord himself. In divorces for 
inferior offences, it was free for the 
husband to demand a divorce, which 
the court of which it was demanded 
had no power to refuse, but these 
divorces have not the remotest con« 


nexion with the law of adultery, cf 
which the terms can only be ascer- 
tained by the operation of the waten 
of jealousy, and by the inetficacy of 
those waters, when the integrity of 
the husband was wanting. The Apos- 
tles have said nothing of divorces for 
adultery, and consequently they have 
neither granted nor refused any right 
to the woman suspected. The only 
question therefore relates to the j udg- 
meiit and decision of our Lord: did 
he, to use the offensive and unbe- 
coming language of Alcthes, did he 
CLOG the power of divorce by>"y 
detiiaiid of chastity on the part of the 
husband as the condition of its exer- 
cise? Or rather did he remove the 
moral impediment which had been 
imposed by the law of Moses, and 
sanctioned for a long series of ages 
by a divine and miraculous interpo- 
sition? There is not the shadow of 
a proof, there is not even an asser- 
tion from which it can be inferred 
that our Lord rescinded the woman's 
right of recrimination, that right 
which Aletlies first studies to deny 
in the Law of Moses, and of which 
he then insinuates, that it was not 
imposed by our Lord. That right 
our Lord found already operating 
among the Jews, and according to 
the comment of Lightfoot, he con- 
firmed and approved it; and I am 
mistaken if there is not another text, 
from which, 'if its sense be fully 
drawn out, the same doctrine may 
be inferred. 

It is one of the cases which is 
put by our Lord himself : ** Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall 
marry , another, committeth adul- 
tery.** Let this rule he adapted to 
the excepted case of an adulterous 
wife, and let the consequences, 
which under other circumstances 
would attach to the divorce be re- 
moved : the law will then be to this 
effect : ** Whosoever putteth away 
his wife, being an adulteress, and 
marrietli anotlier, doth not commit 
adultery.” Under the received and 
ordinary interpretation of the clause 
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of exception, I am not aware that 
this accommodation of the Chris- 
tian law of divorce is liable to any 
objection, or offers any violence to 
the Scriptures. I proceed with dif- 
fidence, and with the humblest de- 
ference to the high authority which 
I am endeavouring to explain, to 
propose another case, that of an 
adulterous husband divorcing an 
adulterous wife, and 1 ask the ques- 
tion : If an adulterous husband puts 
away his wife, being an adulteress, 
and marries another, does he not 
commit adultery 1 Alethcs will pro- 
bably contend, that he does not 
commit adultery in respect of his 
second marriage: and 1 am ready 
to concede, that, on the hypothesis 
of the lawfulness of divorce, a se- 
cond marriage neither constitutes 
nor aggravates the guilt of adultery. 
But the proposition for which 1 am 
contending is general, and not re- 
stricted by the involved conditions 
of divorce and bigamy, or a second 
marriage consequent upon divorce, 
unless it shall be conceived, that an 
adulterer, not divorcing his adul. 
tern us wife, nor marrying another, 
does commit adultery in the plain 
sense of the words ; but that an 
adulterer divorcing his wife, and 
marrying another does not commit 
adultery in the Scriptural sense of 
the words. It is of importance to 
observe the method of our Lord in 
restricting the facilities of divorce, 
which obtained under the Jewish 
institution, and in permitting in one 
excepted case the right of divorce 
under the Christian scheme. He 
did not directly authorize or pre- 
scribe the right, but he invalidated 
and abolished the consequences, 
which under other circumstances 
would attach to divorce : and these 
consequences are of such a nature, 
as cannot be separated from the 
condidoD of the adulterer, who is 
therefore excluded from the right of 
divorce, and necessarily liable to 
the consequences from which, if he 
were .innocent, he would be exempt. 


The law of Christian divorce de- 
pends altogether upon the abolition 
of those consequences in a certain 
excepted case, and not on any direct 
permission or prescription : and if 
Alethcs had attended to this dis- 
tinction he would not have affirmed, 
that ** the text cannot mean that for 
his wife's adultery, he may divorce 
her, and at the same time that be- 
cause he has committed adultery 
himself he may not divorce her. No 
sophistry of charity can extract from 
the same w'ords ideas so distant ami 
incongruous." The alleged incon- 
gruity pervades the whole Scriptural 
system of divorce. 

1 have thus endeavoured to inva- 
lidate the principal position of Ale« 
thes, and to shew, that in its ordi- 
nary interpretation the Christian law 
of divorce does require proof of the 
fidelity and integrity of the accusing 
husband, and does secure to the 
woman tiie right of recrimination, 
of such recrimination as consists 
not in the palliation of her guilt, 
which is beyond ail apology, but in 
the allegation of proof, that the 
guilt of the husband is such as to 
deprive him of rights to which he 
would otherwise be entitled. This 
is, 1 am persuaded, the law of the 
Scriptures, and 1 am happy to add 
from Professor Christian's notes up- 
on Blackstone's Commentaries, that 
it is the law of England. 

A husband cannot obtain a di- 
vorce in the ecclesiastical courts for 
the adultery of his wife, if she re- 
criminates and can prove that he 
also has been unfaithful to the mar- 
riage vow : this seems to be founded 
on the following rational precept of 
the civil law: * judex ante oculos 
habere dabet et inquirere an maritus 
pudicc vivens, mulieri quoque bonos 
mores coleiidi autor fuerit. Purini- 
quam enim videtur esse, ut pudi- 
citiam vir ab uxore exigat, quam 
non exhibeat.’ Blackstone's 
Commentaries, B. I. c. xv. note 13. 

A* M. 
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Lectures on the History of the Week 
of the Passion of our Blessed 
Ljird and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By Daniel Sandford^ D.D. one 
of the Bishops oj the Scotvh Epis- 
copal Church, and formerly Istu* 
dent of Christ' s Church. Oxford. 
12010. Loiigfuiaii and Co. 

There are two principal objeclions, 
which are commonly alleged against 
the celebration of holy days, and 
the approprialioil of particular sea- 
sons to religious duties; the first, 
that they unworthily contract the 
spirit of Christian devotion, and the 
second, that the precise date of the 
events, which it is intended to cele- 
brate, is unknown. 

It is obvious, that if the first ob- 
jection is carried to its full extent, 
it will supersede not only all sea- 
sons, but all outward acts of reli- 
gion, and confine its exercise to the 
abstractions of private meditation. 
It will evacuate the use of the se- 
venth day : it will abolish all social 
worship in the church and in the 
family ; it will restrict all piety to 
the secret communion of the soul 
with its Maker. Whether they who 
insist upon this objection arc them- 
selves conscious of possessing this 
pure and abstracted spirit of sup- 
plication, or are disposed to ap- 
prove the practice of ascetics and 
devotees, it is not necessary to in. 
quire. That the spirit of prayer 
should be constantly cherished in 
the heart, and that a frame and 
temper of mind should be formed, 
in the energy of which ram may 
pray always, arc doctrines which 
cannot be disputed : but if there be 
no public and visible sign and«ex- 
pression of this temper, there is 
reason to fear, that the inward grace 
may be neglected by the individual, 
and it is certain that the benefit of 
the example will be lost. The great 
body of mankind are not susceptible 
of these refined meditations, and 


there is in the world such general 
indifference and unconcern to the 
truth, that religious knowledge and 
practical piety would rapidly fall 
into decay, if they were not sus- 
tained and supported by the pub. 
lie offices and ministrations of the 
Church; and with especial refer- 
ence to the celebration of the Lord's 
Day, it may be. laid down as a 
maxim which cannot be disputed, 
that communities and individuals 
are possessed or destitute of reli- 
gious knowledge, in proportion as 
that day is sanctified or neglected. 
But if public w'orship and public 
instruction are expedient, it is ne- 
cessary to set apart times and sea. 
sous and places, that men may be 
assembled and brought together to 
partake of these benefits, and this 
necessity is especially recognized in 
the congregations of the Quakers, 
who, although their public w^orship 
often consists exclusively in private 
and silent meditation, and although 
their assemblies are sometimes dis- 
sohed without the utterance of any 
word, either of prayer or of exhor- 
tation, dp nevertheless periodically 
meet together at a stated time and 
a stated place. 

This refined objection to public 
worship in general proceeds from a 
school, in which the Commandments 
and the promises, while regulate the 
practice of Christians is little heeded 
or respected, and while in principle 
and profession it subtly pretends" to 
elevate the piety of Christians above 
the little supcisfitions of ignorance 
and prejudice and bigotry, it docs 
in fact, withdraw men from duties 
which have been sanctioned, and 
from means of grace which have 
been instituted by the Redeemer 
himself. The second objection is 
principally patronized by the secta. 
ries, who, while they admit the ob. 
ligations of the Lord's day, and 
the lawfulness of appropriating, at 
discretion, other opportunities of 
G 
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public worship and instruction^ do 
nevertheless reject the appointed 
festivals of the Church, as of hu* 
man invention, and doubtful autho- 
rity, and unhtted to the events 
which they are designed to cele- 
brate. It is a singular exception to 
this general argument and practice 
of the Sectaries, that the Quakers 
celebrate the feast of Pentecost at 
Whitsuntide. But if Whitsuntide 
be the proper season of coiiiinemo- 
ratiiig the gift of tongues and the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, Easter, 
on which that feast is dependent, 
must also be suited to the comine- 
inoration of our Lord's resurrection, 
and Good Friday lo tliat of his cru- 
cifixion. For whether Easter be 
calculated from Whitsuntide, or 
Whitsuntide from Easter, the festi- 
vals must he ecpially distant from 
each other, and if the proper sea- 
son of one can be ascertained, there 
c.an remain no doubt of the proper 
season of the other. 

The ceremonies, which are known 
in various parts of the world, to dis- 
tinguish tlie first day of April and 
the first day of Ma\, have been ur- 
geti ill proof of the coninioii origin 
4>f mankind, and inay not only be 
viewed as an idle spectacle, but 
contemplated as an imp<irtant nie- 
iiiorial of the history of man, and 
as a motive of benevolence to the 
whole family of which we are mem- 
bers. The love of Christians may 
be more powerfully excited when in 
celebration of the great festivals 
they redcct, that in the east and in 
the west, in the north and in the 
south, wherever the name of Christ 
is known, the hearts of thejr bre- 
thren are at the same season inspir- 
ed with holy joy and gratitude for 
the blessings which the coming of 
Christ hath diffused in the earth, 
or humbled in the contemplation of 
his cross and passion, or exalted by 
the assurance of hia resurrection, or 
drawn to heaven by the glories of 
his ascension, or engaged in earnest 
supplication through the remem- 
brance of his promise^ that his Spi- 


rit may bo given to them that ask 
him. Is it a fable by' which the 
whole world hath been deceived, and 
which fathers for eighteen hundred 
years, have from time to time trans- 
mitted to their children ? These ca- 
tholic and continued celebrations, 
which may be traced at least from 
the secopd century to the present 
day, and through all the countries 
of the world, are an imperishable 
record of the truth, which confirms, 
the faith and enlarges the love of 
the believer, and which all the sub- 
tlety of the sceptic can neither re- 
sist lior overcome. 

By the ordinance of Almighty God," 
says Hishop Sandford, the passover of 
the Jewish Chnrcli was celebrated at a 
certain season strikingly defined. At the 
self-same* season we commemorate the 
passion, death, and resurrection of Jeius 
Cliiiht. As long as those celestial bodies 
shall retain their course, which the Crea- 
tor planted in the firmament of heaven, 
* to be for signs and for seasons, and for 
flays and for years,’ so long shall mankind 
be sure that they consecrate to the memory 
of these wonderful events, their proper 
ecclesiastical anniversaries. This is the 
very day on which the Passion Week be- 
gan. The sixth day of this holy week is 
that which turned its conscious light from 
the agonies of an expiring Saviour, and on 
the same day that wc praise God for the 
resurrection of oar Lord and Master, di# 
He burst the bonds of death, and rise tri- 
umphant over the tomb. Eighteen cen- 
turies have rolled away since that resur- 
rection confirmed hope, and that precious 
death purchased salvation : still each re- 
volving year beholds them brought more 
sensibly before the worshipper, and so- 
lemnized with warmer devotion as the 
time of their completion returns. Nor i» 
it a trivial additon to the deep and solemn 
interest that mingles with such settled pe- 
riods of religious service to reflect, that 
by their institution, the whole Christian 
world, or nearly the whole Christian world, 
is at one and the same hour engaged in 
the delightful office of returning tlmnlis to 
God for the unutterable benefits of man's 
redemption. Distant from each other in 
space, the members of the visible Clinrch 
are thus united in spirit and in feeling. 
Qiildren of one mighty family they attest 
and verify their high descent, by celebra- 
ting* to tbe latest genentions, the sacred 
epochs of their bbtoiy* A b^utiful pic- 
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tlire, a blest anticipation of that more 
glorioos and unbroken harmony, in which, 
we trust hereafler, to be joined witli 
* numbers without number,’ of glorified 
spirits, and ‘ just men made perfect.* *’ — 
P. 6. 

It is of high importance to Chris- 
tians individually, as well as in their 
social capacity as members of the 
Church of Christ, that there should 
be a rotation and cycle of ecclesi- 
astical offices, that the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of our religion may 
be placed each in its proper light, 
and that those which are of the 
more importance may receive the 
more earnest attention. For this 
purpose, and upon this principle, 
the services of the Church of Eng- 
land are admirably constructed and 
arranged. The benefits of revela- 
tion, the necessity of circumspec- 
tion, and self denial and serious 
preparation for religious solemni- 
ties, the method of our redemption, 
the certainty of our resurrection, 
the elevation of our afiections, and 
the promises of spiritual assistance, 
are successively set forth in the ce- 
lebration of Cliristriias, Epiphany, 
Lent, the Passion Week, Easter, 
Ascension Day, and Whitsuntide, 
while the intervals of these seasons 
are filled up with collects, epistles, 
and gospels, more or less connected 
with the principal doctrine, which 
it is intended to enforce. The pur- 
poses of these ecclesiastical festi- 
vals will not be overlooked even in 
rural districts, a|j[iea the Lenten sea- 
son may be improved in directing 
the thoughts to him who giveth seed 
to the sower, and bread to the eater, 
while in the metropolis the career 
of giddiness and folly may be power- 
fully arrested by. the proper appli- 
cation of the same season, as was 
seen in a very critical period, by the 
powerful impression which wajk pro- 
duced by the Lectures of Bishop 
Porteus. 

In the Episcopal Church of the 
northern metropolis there is the 
most reverent celebration of these 
holy seasons. The episcopal con- 


gregations in Edinbiirgh generally 
consist of the higher and the educated 
classes of society, and are bound to- 
gether by a communion of eedesiasti- 
cal principles, of the truth of which 
they themselves have been convinced, 
or which they have inherited from fa- 
thers, who have shewn no common 
zeal and fortitude in maintaining 
them. In these congregations the 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent 
are occupied in completing the in- 
struction of the Catechumens, and 
in qualifying them for the Coiifirina- 
tion which is usually administered 
on the Saturday before the Passion 
Week; and thus is at the same 
time carried on a preparation for 
the first communion^ which can 
hardly fail of the best eflect. To 
these ordinary exertions the Bishop 
has for one and another year added 
a Lecture on the several days of 
the Passion Week; and although it 
is a painsiil necessity which has 
obliged him to discontinue those 
Lectures, in the interest which he 
takes for the improvement of his 
congregation, he has made them 
public, and permitted others to 
partake with them of the benefit of 
bis instructions. 

To display the benefits which Chris- 
tian meditation may derive from one of 
the most wise and pious institutions of 
our Church ; to touch the lieart by giiid- 
iug its views to the most sublime, and inte- 
resting of all subjects, and to influence 
the conduct of my hearers by holding up 
to them the most perfect of all exam- 
ples, formed the original purpose of the 
following Lectures. They were compo- 
sed for tlie use of the congregation to 
which they were delivered, and 1 did not 
at first Contemplate any wider circulation 
for them. But the illness which prevents 
my wonted discharge of the offices of this 
holy season has suggested the propriety 
of doing sonietliing to testifiy my earnest 
desire of being useful to those whose re- 
ligious instruction is at once my duty and 
my delight. In the hours of suffering and 
sickness, with which it has pleased God to 
visit me, I would not willingly neglect 
their most important interests. As a ma- 
nnal for the I^ion .Week, these Lectnrea 
may prove of advantage to them. Their 
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perusal may be adfantageous to all whose 
minds it sInU direct to tlie closer study of 
thyse mysterious, and affecting topics, 
which are connected with the redemption 
of mankind. Nothing can be finally iise- 
which tends to animate our devotion, 
to increase our gratitude, and to confirm 
our humility.” P. vi. 

rile subject of these l^eclures, 
the purpose for which they were 
composed, and the circumstances 
under which they ure offered to the 
public, all combine in exciting a 
strong interest in their behalf. Who- 
ever has seriously conshicred the se- 
veral passages of the New Testament, 
selected in our Churcli for the service 
of the Passion Week, must know that 
they comprelieiid all the various de- 
tails of that most affecting and in- 
teresting history of the cross and 
passion of oiir Lord. It is the pur- 
pose of Bishop Saiidford to arrange 
these several details in a methodi- 
cal and harmonious narrative, mid 
to intersperse siicli reflections, whe- 
ther practical or expository, as may 
tend to improve the understanding 
and to iiieiid tlic heart in the con- 
templation of them. The Lectures 
are cuiistruclcd in conformity with 
the liariiiony of the Passion 
Week,’' ill Doctor Hales’s Analysis 
of Chronology, which is prefixed to 
the volume, and appears to have 
been circulated among the congre- 
gation, at the time of their deli- 
very. ** The History of the Passion 
Week,” arranged principally from 
Doctor White’s Diatessaron, is an- 
nexed, and the Bishop has ** rea- 
son to believe that this portion of 
the work will be useful and accept- 
able to many of his readers,,'’ 

There are seven discourses in the 
Volume which were preached in the 
several days of the Passion Week, 
commencing with the Sunday before 
Easter, and ending with Easter-eve. 
The Lectures are not, however, oc- 
cupied with the peculiar events, as 
they happened on each succeeding 
day of the week, for it will be ob- 
vious to any one who considers the 
scriptural history of this period, 
'^that the three days subsequent to 
Rbmkmbrancer, No. 30. 


the Tuesday in Passion Week fur- 
nish many more subjects of con- 
templation, than the three first days 
of the week." The events of the 
three first days are therefore com- 
prehended in the first Lecture. The 
second Lecture embraces the his- 
tory of the fourth day or the Wed- 
nesday of the Passion Week, and 
the discourses which our Lord deli- 
vered upon that day. The third 
Lecture is devoted to the early part 
of the fifth day, or Thursday, and 
especially to the celebration of the 
Passover, the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and the delivery of 
the new commandment of mutual 
love. In the fourth Lecture are 
considered the discourse of our 
Lord with his disciples as he passed 
to the Mount of Olives, and his 
iiitereesHion (John xvii.) delivered on 
the last awful night, which closed 
the fifth day of the Passion Week. 
The fiftli Lecture follows up the oc- 
currences of the same night; our 
Lord’s agony in the garden, his ap- 
prehension through the treachery of 
Judiis, bis accusation before Annas 
and Caiaphas, the. denial and re- 
pentance of Peter, and the exem- 
plary patience of our Lord under the 
contradiction of sinners. The sixth 
Lecture enters into the proper events 
of the day. Good Friday; the ac- 
cusation of our Lord before Pilate, 
the conduct of Pilate, the fate of 
Iscariot, the crucifixion of our Lord, 
with all its circumstances of pain, 
and grief, and woe. The seventh 
Lecture on Easter- eve, derives from 
the method of our Lord's death and 
burial, proof illustrative and corro- 
borative of his resurrection. 

The substance of these Lectures 
might have been anticipated from 
the title without this summary of 
their contents, but to tliis brief view 
of the order and occasion of the 
publication, it will be proper to add 
some specimens of the execution. 
The general style of the matter and 
the manner may be easily conjec- 
tured from the cnaracter of the con- 
gregation for whone use they were 
Zb 
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oririnally prepared. They are plain 
and unembarrassed, for the hearers 
were young : they are at the same 
time elegant in the language and al- 
lusions, for the hearers were accom. 

S lished; and they abound with re- 
ections calculated to interest the 
attention, and confirm the^ faith, 
and exalt the piety both of those 
who heani, and of those who shall 
read them. 

It is a principal purpose of these 
Lectures to methodize the history 
of our Lord at this awful period, 
and especially to trace the order and 
connection of his Discourses, and 
to throw new light upon them, by 
pointing out the circumstances to 
which he may be supposed to have 
alluded. It is thus that his words 
concerning the admission of the 
Gentiles into the house of prayer, 
receive increased force, from ascer- 
taining the spot upon which they 
they were delivered, and the autho- 
rity with which he acted. 

Having prononneod this sentence on 
the barren tree, Jesus proceeded to the 
city, and entering the Temple ii second 
time, cast oat those who polluted the outer 
court with th(^r traffic, most indecently 
carried on within its sacred walls. This 
action was performed by our Lord as a 
Prophet. It was a significant token that 
the Gentiles, to tlie proselytes from whom 
this court was appropriated, were here- 
after to be admitted to an equal partici- 
pation of the Divine favour with the chosen 
people. ** My house shall be called of all 
nations the house of prayer.” Significant 
actions were often used by the prophets 
under the law : and ii has been well ob- 
served that the chief priests and rulers 
must have considered our Saviour's casting 
the buyen and sellers out of the Temple 
in this light, and therefore made no resist- 
ance to him, although highly displeased at 
the evident purpose of his action, and ai 
his Influence with the people. In the 
present instance, Jesns was pleased, as St. 
Matthew relates, to produce firom this the 
incontrovertible evidence of his prophetic 
mission by healing many blind and lame 
who were brought to him in the Temple 
and it is to be remarked that this second 
exertion of his anthority was accompa- 
nied with severe rebukes, uttered in the 
language of Isaiah, of which he asserted 
the occempUshment in liiiuself. Here was 


a direct affirmation of Ms claim to the 
character ^of the Messiah : an assertion 
repeateil by liim in another quotation from 
Holy Scripture, when tlie chief priests and 
scribes, offended at the acclamations of the 
children, vented their spleen in the ques- 
tion, * Hearest tlion what these say ?* and 
lie replied by referring them to the eighth 
Psalm, which we have the authority of St. 
Paul for considering as a prediction of the 
Christ.” P. t?l. 

It was the peculiar practice of our 
Lord to driiw his instructions from 
the subject before him, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he foretold 
the fall of Jerusalem arc exhibited by 
Bishop Sandford in that manner of 
com))08ition which is the distinguish- 
ing character of Livy, and has been 
properly called graphic ; or painting 
by words, which they who read may 
imagine themselves to he present 
at the scene which is placed before 
them. 

As Jesns proceeded to the Mount of 
Olives, on his return to Betliaiiy, he paused, 
and from that commanding situation sur- 
veyed the pride and glory of the Jews. 
The Temple lay beneath him : his faithful 
followers yet iininstructed iu the real nature 
of their master’s kinsrdom, and probably 
in their thoughts contemplating a time, 
when under his dominion Jerusalem should 
he mistress of the world and this its holy 
ornament, the wonder of every eye, with 
exultation pointctl to the edifice : * Master, 
sec whatmaiiuer of stones and what build- 
ings are here !' was the natural effusion of 
a patriotic delight, and Jesus said unto 
them, See ye all these things P Verily I 
say unto you, there shall not be left here 
one stone upon another, which shall not 
be thrown down ! Alarmed at a denuncia- 
tion so awful in its language, and so fatal 
to the hopes which they nourished, the 
disciples pressed for further information. 

* Tell utf when shall these things be, and 
what shall be the signs of thy coming and 
of die end of the world.* ” P. 48. 

There was a peculiarity in the 
choice of the time selected for the 
delivery of these predictions, which 
cannot be reconciled with any no- 
tions of human policy and address, 
and which indirectly proves the di- 
vine origin and authority of our faith* 

« < Never man spake like this man.’ It 
is veiy common in enumerating the proofs 
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of the eiAibility of the Gospel to recount 
the persecutions of worldly power, which 
assailed the new religion, and to argue its 
truth and divine origin from its hucccss 
in the face of every difficulty, and by the 
use of instruments appaienlly clispropor- 
tioned to the great effects they wrought, and 
entirely different from such as would have 
been selected for the puipohe by the wis- 
dom or policy of man. Pei mil me to re- 
mark that a similar ronrlusion may he 
drawn respecting the rlidractcr and preten- 
sions of our lilessed Saviour from the na- 
ture of the predictious, which we are 
here contemplating. In these pifMliction.s 
he * spake not as man ever spake.* There 
is a discrepancy in all he said from what 
might have been the course of any meiu 
human policy, that betokens in a htrikiii*' 
manner ' the spirit which was in him.* 
His conduct in this instance is totally un- 
like the conduct of * the children of this 
generation.’ At the moment when Ins 
disciples were exulting in the splendour of 
their cit> did he tore warn them of its down- 
full. While their hearts, we know, were 
anxious to hear of the restoration of the 
kingdom ^ •> Israel, lie discoursed to them 
of approaching pei sedition j bade them ptc- 
l»are themselves for oblotpiy, and hatred, 
and death fur his name’s sake ; and instead 
of promising them earthly distinction and 
felicity, told them that the disciple was 
not above his master, and that as the world 
hated him, so would it hate and endeavour 
to destroy all that bare Ins uaiiie. These 
conMideratioiiH must arise in the mind on 
reading the account before us, and they 
well deseive evciy attention, as tending in 
tlie most efficient manner to confiriii our 
faith in our holy religion. The Christian 
Church IS not the woik of man } and every 
proof that it is not so, sticiigthens our eon- 
lidence in the Redeemer’s promise that 
* he will be with that Ciiurch to tlie end 
of the world, and that the gates of bell 
shall not prevail against it.' Lot me re- 
quest you to pursue this subject in your 
private meditations.” P. 53. 

• 

The minds of the disciples were 
not however at the time prepared 
to appreciate the manner of our 
Lord; and it is to the irritation 
which his predictions at this time 
produced, that Bishop Saiidford im- 
putes the offence which they all 
agreed in expressing, when our 
Lord’s body was a second time 
anointed. 

From the scene of this solemn con’ 


fercoce with bis diteiples, our Lord peued 
on to Bethany for the last time, and was 
received in the house of Simon, a man of 
conoidcrable wealth and importance, whom 
Jesus, as 1 think cannot be doubted, had 
formerly recovered from that loathsome 
and ignominioii<» disease, the leprosy : and 
who had chosen, it would appear, to re- 
tain the appellation of tlic leper, as a mark 
of his gratitude, and of his rcmciubiBiicc 
of the state fmm which our Lord’s com- 
passion had relieved him. At the house 
of Simon a tribute of respect similar to 
that which he had icceivcd on tlie first 
night of the week, from the sister of Lazarus, 
was paid him by a woman evidently of rank 
and consequence, who came with an ala* 
hasler box of ointment of spikeiiaid, very 
piecions, and bisike the box and poured it 
on his head. Heic the objection in which 
Judas Iscariot ivas foriiiprly singular, was 
joined in by the icst of the disciples: a 
circumstance that arose peihaps from the 
state of irritation iu which tlicir minds 
were left by the late picdiclioiis of their 
Master, and the disappointment of all 
their worldly hopes, not yet exchanged 
for nobler views. .Siicli is the only ground 
on which we can account for tlicir acqui- 
escence in an observation I fiat had before 
called forth the leproof of Christ to Judas. 
Mortified pride and discontented feeling 
made them offtiided at what must other- 
wise have gratified them as a mark of ho- 
mage to tlicir Lord. In this case Jesus 
rcbukeil them with peculiar emphasis, 
adding that this act of the woman should 
be iccorded as a incinorial of her, where- 
ever the Compel should he preached : and 
as before, asserting that the ointment was 
prepaied for Ins emhalmniciit. ' She 
hath anointed beforehand to the burying.”' 
P. 05. 

Ill the tlilrd Lecture a succiuct 
description of tlic Jewish method 
of celebrating the Passover is ex- 
tracted from Dr. Hale's Analysis, 
and applied to illustrate the circum- 
stances under which the Lord’s Sup- 
per was instituted, and made^ to^ 
assist in arranging the transactions 
of that momentous period, and es- 
pecially the conduct of the traitor 
Judas. In noticing the words of 
ourLonfs assurance to the falling 
Peter, I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not, and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren,” 
the Bishop ta£es occasion to re- 
mark* upon the peculiar bcncvoIenGe 
zz2 
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and afiectionate tenderness implied 
in this admonition, 

This is an affecting passage. Was our 
self-confidence repressed with so mncli 
benevolence and tenderness I How is 
Peter's transgression noticed? By an alln- 
sion to liis recovery from his fall, by pre-> 
scribing his duty, when he should have re- 
turned to his fidelity 1 How is the weak- 
ness of mind, the failure of courage, which 
would occasion his guilt, described ? By 
assuring him of the powerful intercession 
that was offered tor him at the throne of 
grace, that he might not utterly fail, and 
offend, by the Master wliom he was so 
soon to deny. The more we consider 
these few words of Jesus Christ, the more 
shall we be penetrated with a sense of the 
unutterable goodness from which they pro- 
ceeded." P. 66. 

The propriety of our Lord’s allu- 
sions, the pregnancy of his doctrine, 
and his manner of drawing instruc- 
tion from existing circumstances, 
can never be perfectly apprehended 
without attending to the scenery, 
in which they were delivered^ ancl 
which is therefore frecpiently exhi- 
bited b3r Bishop Sandford : nor while 
their primary force and meaning are 
thus ascertained, is the preacher in- 
different in thehr application and 
improvement to those whom he ad- 
dresses. The Discourse in which 
our Lord calls himself the Vine, and 
the disciples the Branches, John xv. 
xvi. is thus appropriated to the 
vineyards which skirted the Mount 
of Olives: a scene which affords 
an easy and natural solution to the 
principal figures of this important 
allegory. The conclusion of the 
Discourse, in which our Lord enters 
into an explanation of his words with 
his disciples, is connected and ex- 
plained in a concise and judicious 
. paraphrase. 

With all openness and candour he 
again reminded them of the perils they were 
to encounter, but at the same time addedf 
that the recompence of fidelity to tbeir 
charge would abundantly repay them in a 
better world. For a little while, he said, 
they should not see him, when he departed 
from the earth ; but in a little while, even 
in the short space of three days, he would 
be with them ‘again for a season. His ex- 
pressions were mysterious and obscure to 
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his disciples, but he condescended to ex- 
plain them, and when in distinct terms he 
continued ; * f came forth from the Father 
and came into the world ; again 1 leave 
the world and go to the Fkther ,* the truth 
flashed upon their minds, and in joyful 
conviction they exclaimed, * Lo ! now 
sprakest thou plainly and speakest no pro- 
verb ; by this we believe that thou comest 
forth from God.* Jesus answered them ; 

* Do ye now believe?’ suggesting that 
enough had been done before to convince 
them ; and then with equal and unspeak- 
able wisdom and benignity, lie concluded 
this affectionate address to them by a cau- 
tion and consolation : ‘ Beliold tlie hour 
cometli, is even at hand,' when this your 
confidence will be tried, and for the mo- 
ment will give way to the sudden alarm, 
tliat shall assail you, ‘ and ye shall be scat- 
tered every one to bis own, and leave me 
alone.’ But your failure will be recovered; 
you will return to your allegiance and 
your duty: and then remember my part- 
ing admonition, for * these things have 1 
spoken that in me ye might have peace. 
In the world ye shall have trihiilatioii, hut 
be of good cheer, 1 have overcome the 
world.’” P. 91- 

Of the sublime and affecting in- 
tercession which followed this last 
discourse of our Lord, of that inter- 
cession, which contains the easiest 
words and the deepest sense of all 
the Scriptures; there is a clear 
analysis, accompanied by appropri- 
ate observations oti its principal 
divisions, and concluding with re- 
marks which in these days of jea- 
lousy, and anger, and schism, are 
worthy to command attention by 
their importance and truth, and to 
promote kind affections among bre- 
thren by the amiable spirit which 
they breathe of genuine candour 
and moderation. 

I vloiild add a few observations on 
that portion of the prayer which Christ 
allots to future believers. * Neither pray 
1 for these (the Apostles) alone, but for 
tbem also which shall believe oo me 
tlirongli their word.’ The main subject of 
tills intercession b, tliat Christians may 
uniformly and zealously obey the ^new 
commandment’ and live in candid unani- 
mity and affection with each other. This 
unity it is to be remarked, it to be exem- 
plified by conduct from the external traits 
of which the observer can judge, since it 
is treated by onr Lord as an evidence of 
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Ihe tradi of the Goipel— -that mankind 
may understand his mission as really di- 
vine. We are aware how fully tliis prayer 
was accomplished in tlie first days of the 
Church, when her heathen adversaries 
could exclaim with admiration, * How 
these Christians love one another !' There 
existed not Uien those deplorable divisions, 
whicli unhappily characterize the Christian 
world at present. At present might it be 
remarked, says a recent writer, * How 
these Christians are disunited.’ While we 
lament the prcyndices and the passions, 
that have thus mingled themselves with 
the pursuit and enquiry after truth ; while 
wc confess with shame that Christianity, 
does not indeed discover that appearance^ 
which would accord with this most solemn 
supplication of the Redeemer himself ; 
while as our profession requires of iis, we 
presume not to condemn those who walk 
not in the same path with ourselves, let us 
at the same time beware of contracting 
that spirit of iiidiftercnce to religious unity 
which under the abused names of libeiality 
and charity is one of the most misciiievous 
enemies of our progress towards perfec- 
tion, IHiat is no matter of indifference 
for which our Siivioiir bupplicated heaven 
ill the last and most solemn night, even 
the. night in which he was betrayed. If 
Clod has pleased, that we should bo esta- 
blished in that way which patience and 
candid investigation shall have led us hum- 
bly to believe the right, duty enjoins us to 
*liold fast our profession without wavering,’ 
but without prcsniiiption. Divisions among 
brethren we must not estcoiii of no import- 
ance, yet must so conduct ourselves as to 
reconiiiiend the opinions entertained by 
ourselves, not hy violence of assertion, 
but by the better evidence of cliarity and 
piety and holiness of life. Thus shall we 
best evince our zeal in the cause of truth 
and Christian union : thus best display our 
love and obedience to that Redeemer who 
by the inestimable sacrifice of himself has 
purchased ii& to love and to good works.” 
P. 98. 

t 

As these lectures are intended as 
u manual rather than as a work of 
deep theology, the author naturally 
avoids the discussion of curious 
questions, of which a cursory re- 
view will always perplex the faith 
rather than inform the understand- 
ing, and holds up the sublime mys- 
teries of our religion as lessons from 
which wc may learn to believe in all 
humbleness of mind, to be con- 
scious that our faculties arc limited. 


aud to lay a restraint upon a pro- 
fane and dangerous curiosity. Of this 
Divsterious nature were the agonies 
of our Saviour in the garden, those 
agonies which were properly called 
Koiroi xai sorrows and 

sufferings that pass the knowledge 
of man ; and in dwelling upon these 
inconceivable, these inexpressible 
woes, the Bishop proceeds with 
pious caution, with ditlidence in his 
own powers, with deference to the 
only authority, holding the judg- 
ment in suspeuce, and not pretend- 
ing to wisdom beyond that which is 
written. The example of our Sa- 
viour’s resignation does not require 
the same hesitation, aud is placed 
in its proper light. 

** Rut whatever were the peculiar sor- 
rows of that agony, by whomsoever in- 
flicted, or however aggravated, tinfil the 
torture of his mind forced from his sacred 
body the dreadful and almost supernatural 
tokens of intense and indescribable anguish 
witliiu ; whatever these might be, not less 
conspiciions and still more instructive, was 
his patient and invincible re«!ignation to 
the will of his heavenly Father. ‘ Not 
my will, blit thine be done.’ Doubtless 
my brethren here is an example, that we 
should follow the steps of our most holy 
Master. Here is a lesson which we can un- 
derstand, and which wc must pray to that 
God, whose angel strengthened the suffer- 
ing Jesus to give us grace to practise. 
Amidst the vicissitudes and dangers of this 
mortal condition, wc must all of us ex- 
pect to be called, as he who disposes of 
our lives shall think most fir, to trial and 
to suffering, — pains of body or affliction 
of mind. Wc are in this world, heirs of 
our father .^dam, joint heirs with our bre- 
thren of the same nature, of the physical 
and moral evils, which sin brought into it. 
In the next world wc trust through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, to be admitted as heirs 
of the second Adam, and joint inheritors 
with Him who humbletb himself to call us 
brethren to a state, where evil hath no 
place. But in the present life we must 
have tribulation, the universal doom of 
roan ; and He who hath borne it for us, 
bath tliereby instructed ns how to bear it 
Ibr ourselves. His resignation was not 
insensibility. It was a willing obedience 
to the will of His heavenly Father : and 
such must be ours. He felt the trial but 
be mastered it : and we with so affecting 
an example before ns, must likewise strive 
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agaipsi the impolse of oar frail aod mortal 
temper, assured that the endeavour for 
his sake will not be fruitless, and that 
from the Spirit which enables us to say 
like him, * Not niy will but tliine be done,' 
we shall derive as lie did the strength to 
act our part in the fulfilment of that will.** 
P. 109. 

The fifth Lecture concludes with 
a remark, not new indeed, but most 
important to re-establish the faith of 
those, whose peace has been dis- 
turbed by the gratuitous but confi- 
dent assertion of the Unitarians that 
our Lord never declared his own 
divinity. 

" I concluded my last Lecture with a 
remark on the attestation furnished by our 
Lord's language in his prayer of interces- 
sion to the doctrine of his own prc-exist- 
cnce and divinity. 1 shall conclude, at 
present, with a similar observation. The 
high priest in the most solemn form of 
aeration, asked him and said unto him, 

* Art thou the Christ the Son of the llles- 
sed ? And Jesus said, 1 am — and ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven.’ JFor this declaration the coun- 
cil convicted him of blaspliefiiy, and con- 
demned him to death. Our blessed Lord 
and Saviour sealed the doctrine with liis 
0 %^^ most preciotts blood. He was the 
first martyr to its truth,” P. 126. 

The vacillating conduct of Pilate 
occupies the principul place in the 
sixth Lecture (on Good Friday) and 
the several passions with which he 
was agitated, and over all of which 
self-interest eventually prevailed, 
are delineated with the clearest dis- 
crimination of the sentiments, which 
he would entertain, and the conduct 
he would wish to observe as a Ro- 
man, and of the accommodation of 
his natural manners and sentiments 
to the prejudices and practices of 
the Jews, and especially to the 
charges of blasphemy and sedition, 
which the Jews imputed to our Lord. 
This Lecture shews the advantages 
which classical learning may contri- 
bute to the illustration of Christian 
truth.* 

In the last Lecture it is shewn, 
that our Lord did actually expire 
upon the crossi and that such ex- 


traordinary care was taken of the 
body after the crucifixion, as leaves 
no doubt of its identity, at the time 
of the resurrection. In the conclu- 
sion is a remark on the distinguish- 
ing plainness of the Evangelical nar- 
ration, which may be applied to the 
regulation of our affections in the 
pursuit and investigation of the 
truth. 

It is one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the sacred historians, that 
while they relate his actions and liia dis- 
courses, such * as never man spake/ none 
of those exclamations of wonder, admira- 
tion, and affection escape them, to which, 
as we read, we arc iinpaticnt to give ut- 
terance. Tiiis siiiipliciry of narration is a 
convincing iiiaik of truth, especially when 
combined with the niispeakabtc excellence 
and wisdom of Jcmis, such ad no hnniaii 
powers however cultivated, could invent, 
and far less the limiible fisliernien of (lali- 
lee. But doth it not iiistriirt us likewise 
to read in humility and Hilnico, to forbear 
the attempt to enlarge on stibiccts, which 
the liCfirt indeed must feel, hut which the 
tongue of man is iiiier|iial woithily to ex- 
press.” P. J78. 

The contents of this volume are 
properly adapted to call forth the 
solemn meditations of the Passion 
Week, but to the true Christian the 
theme is always interesting; to him 
it is always satisfactory to dwell on 
the peculiarities which fleiiioiistrate 
Him that came from God, to study 
the digested history of liis suifer- 
ings for the redemption of mankind, 
and to contciupiute the high and 
holy example, which lie hath left, 
that we may follow his steps. In 
the writings of Bishop Sandford re- 
ligion is always put iii an amiable 
and captivating form : and in this 
volume the reader will be more and 
more persuaded to love the Lord 
for his goodness ; his affections will 
be exalted by the spirit of unaffect- 
ed piety, which pervades all the 
Lectures, and his mind will be in- 
structed and his faith established, 
by the perspicuity, with which both 
the history and the discourses of 
our Lord are harmonized, and by 
the clear judgment aod unpretend- 
2 
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ing wisdom, with which various pas- 
sages of Scripture are illustrated 
and explained. But the great ad- 
vantage will be to fix his thoughts 
upon the chief end and object of a 
Christian’s meditatiojis, and if from 
these he shall arise with a melan- 
choly reflexion upon the. degeneracy 
of Christian practice, the Bishop’s 
concluding admonition will recall 
his reflexions to his own improve- 
ment. 

Sometimes when wc look around ns 
in the world, wc may be tempted to ask : 
Are these whom wc observe cngiossed by 
the pursuits of this generation, enslaved 
by tlic gain, the pleasures, or tlic honours 
of this fleeting day, arc these aware, that 
they liavc been redeemed from sin and 
death not with contemptible things, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
Lamb without blemish and without spot ? 
Arc they conscious that their vocation 
is to a state eternal and iiiiuiutable ; that 
here they are bound as strangers and pil- 
grims, to ‘ use present things with a due 
remembrance of their uncertain tenure/ 
and above all to * absMiii from carnal 
lusts,' from the corruptions of an evil 
world, * that war against the soul.' 

My bretliicn, in as far as conscience 
may suggest, such a (|uestion to ourselves ; 
we may have reason to fear that we arc 
not walking orthy of tlie vocation, where- 
with we arc called. May the duties of 
this holy week, the contemplations in 
which it has engaged iis, the ineffable love 
and mercy whieli it has set befoie us, even 
the love and mercy of * Christ crucified,’ 
awaken ns if we have been betrayed into 
the slumber of carnal affections, and of car- 
nal lives! May the sense and memory of all 
that has been done for us, by him, who 
^ poured out his soul unto death/ that we 
might live, be attended with such impressions 
on our hearts, that henceforward, in de- 
pendence upon our Redeemer, sivc may 
endeavour to ^ walk not after the flesh 
but after the spirit/ assured as we are 
that the great atonement lias been offered, 
and the inestimable ransom paid for ns, 
and that * there ii no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus/ Then will 
neither my labour nor your attention have 
been bestowed in vain, and the aaered in- 
stitutions of oar Church will be recom- 
mended in the happiest way by the visible 
refonhation and improvement of her mem- 
bers/ 


Review of the Life of Archbiekop 
SanerofU 

( concluded from p. BiO.) 

We quitted Archbishop Sancroft at 
the conclusion of that interview with 
King James, in which a declaration 
against the Prince of Orange was so 
earnestly requested on one side, 
and so steadily refused on the other. 
We are now to sec him as steadily 
refusing to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to King William, and submit- 
tiiig to be deprived of his arch- 
bishoprick rather than consent to 
such a step. The motives which 
influenced his conduct, and the con- 
sequciiccs to which it led, arc wor- 
thy of very serious and dispassionate 
consideration. 

When London was left to itself 
by the first departure of King James, 
a meeting of peers, magistrates, and 
other eminent persons, was held at 
Guildhall, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the peace of the metropolis. 
Archbishop Sancroft attended this 
meeting; and the result of it was 
a declaration, signed by him and 
twenty-seven other spiritual and 
temporal peers, in which it was re- 
solved, that the departure of King 
James had disappointed their hopes 
of a free parliament ; that they would 
apply to the Prince of Orange, who 
had undertaken to rescue them 
with as little effusion as possible of 
Christian blood, from the imminent 
dangers of popery and slavery and 
that they would do their utmost to 
assist him in his endeavours, and to 
preserve the peace of the cities of 
London and Westminster. The de- 
claration, it is to be observed, said 
nothing of conferring any authority 
upon the Prince; and a proposal 
made to that effect appears to have 
faljen to the ground without being 
seconded. His attendance at this 
meeting was the last public act in 
which Sancroft bore a part. He 
was well received by King James 
when that monarch was brought 
back from Feversham to Wliiteh^l ; 
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of -Ac first kttenswfaich King James 
mete after his arrival in France. 
BittAer^' is no reason to suppose 
'Uiat any coiprespondence was kept 
.iip (jetjiseea them. The Archbishop 
affe<^. nothing so much as privacy 
' aad jretiremeot ; he refused the eban- 
cdHbrship of the University of Cam- 
bridgev ivhicb was vacant at this 
jtecture by the death of the Duke 
Qf Albemarle, and confined himself 
. entirely to tambeth# The follow- 
ing extracts will explain the manner 
iit which his time was employed. 


** During all this period, the Archbi- 
shop, although he forbore to come for- 
Wai^ in public, or to take any steps which 
would pledge him to an opinion on the 
import^it question of settling the govern- 
ment, was very aoKiously employed in pri- 
vate in discussing tlie subject, and thereby 
endeavouriug to come to a right decision. 
Amongst his papers* which now remain, 
written with his own hand, are foU and 
eopions statements of the arguments ad- 
duced on all sides of the question; and 
from 'the pains and labour manifestly be- 
stowed on collecting and putting these 
together, we liave the most convincing 
proof that he formed bis ultimate judgment 
on no light view of the subject, and not 
witliout a mature consideration of it in all 
its bearings. 

One of the principal papers referred 
to, is entitled * The present State of the 
English Government considered.— January, 
J688t.* A few extracts from tins will 
^ve an interesting view of tlie manner in 
iMitdi be discussed the subject, and of tbc 
vfhfwB of it which principally struck him. 

^ It begins as follows : 

^ * The fhet — ^The king, by reason of 
somq unhappy principles, opposite to the 
religion and interest of his people, acted 
contrary to those laws wherein the people 


See Thnnei's MSS. particularly vol. 
4A9, wbch is atanost entirely written with 
the Archbfaiiop*^ own hand, and contahis 
qopious discuaions respecting the settle- 
ment^ of the govermnent^ the new oAi^ 
Ifae statute of prsBmnnire, and other simi- 
feto^ka." • 

f *^'S^ Ttfiiner^s MSS*. 459. 1. The pa- 

r ddmiM* of tweoty-fivd pages, written 
Ihe SttthiMBhop’i very ctose-hand writ- 


m t eemod their: , gimttmt. eow^ 
end agaiiiet reesop of stotev^lo thftkdiegvoe 
tbatmpst people whhed for my mome io 
be relieved, a^meuy onqpncqg^ a foreign 
force to invade Eo^nd. This snoceed- 
ing, all the people deserted the king, some 
by joining with the foreign force, o^em by 
sitting still, and wishing well .4o the refhr- 
mation intended: and tliehlng, haviog no 
power to resist, leaves the kingdom , with- 
ont any provision for carrying on the go- 
vernment in his absence. By these means, 
the government is without a pilot. ^ Hie 
captain of the foreign force, (in whom itbe 
visible power rests,) at the instance of the 
nobility, and some commoners, accepts the 
administration of the pnblic affairs, both 
military and civil, until a convention of tlie 
estates of the kingdom meet, to consider 
and resolve how to settle the government 
legally and securely. 

" * For this three vrays are mentioned in 
discourse. 

** 1. ^ To declare the commander of the 
fiireign force king, and solemnly to crown 
him. 

** y, * To set np the next heir of |the 
crown after the king's death and crown 
her ; who, being the wife of the said com- 
mander, he will hereby have an interest in 
the condiict.of the government in her right. 

9. * To declare the king, by reason of 
such bis principles, and his resolutions to 
act accordingly, incapable of the govern- 
ment, with which such principles and reso- 
lutions are inconsistent and incompatible ; 
and to declare the commander Cnstos 
Regni, who shall carry on the government 
in the king's right and name. 

«* < 1 am clearly of opinion that the last 
way is the best, and tliat a settlement can- 
not be made so justifiable and lasting any 
other way.’ " Vol. 1. p. 413. 

After having shewn the absurdity 
of contending that the government 
was dissolved by James’s misrule, and 
having observed that the Prince of 
Orange made no pretence to a right 
by conquest, and that our monarchy 
never was, or was thought to be, elec- 
tive, he startles us by the followingde- 

claratiou, in answer to the 

from abdication, and then prooeg^s to 
confirm hiaowffr view of the subjeht. 

** * How fkr a prince may witlidraw^m 
bb government J nojt.dispqtfi by^the 
rules of the civil Ipr. tbn.ppj|iiidh of 

Qrotiqs^bnt I. do t£au!hy-% Ppm- 

moQ law of ;Eo|^d, which u tp jadgq.bo- 





VlhtiiMw 0MI «f praiMticMBdMb. 
jji<llti> mmnif In upf Nd or diMolvod 
IMNbnm wiNtmver, inoofa Ion 
hrllNJdiV^ootoloiM^*'* Vol. X. p. 418 . 
^ Ho tfira 000100 to eoosidor tho tbird 


oMIii qmd roglmoii AogliOB, ood to ap- 
point 8 ooitoi, oHn Ml carry oothego- 
‘onmobC In Ido 08 nN^ and ^ Idi aaflNHty.* 
Mclatboonobimod/ In n 3 Fa» *Mtfhe 
pmHIoaloapaoi^ or aothonty of tbo king, 
aM UiBaiaofai thegoveroaaont, aro perfect 
Nidoaaootftil: IniI liio ponon being hu* 
loan i0d moftal, and not Mherwne piiri- 
logod tfmn tlie root of mankind^ is oaldoct 
to alt the defecti and feilingo of it. He 
NOy^ thoreibre, be incapable of direetiDg 
tboi government, and diopenoing the pnblic 
treaiare, dec. eifeer by absence, by infancy, 
by lunacy, deliraey, or apathy, whether by 
natnre or ceonal indimify, or, lastly, by 
some invincible picjndices of mind, con- 
tracted and fixed by edocation and habit, 
with nnalterable resolutions soperindaced, 
in matters wholly inconsistent and ineom- 
patible with tlie laws, leligion, peace, and 
true policy of the kingdom. In all these 
easN (1 say) tliere most be some one or 
moro poisons appointed to supply such 
defect, and vicarionsly to him, and by hu 
power and authority, to direct pnblic af- 
ftin. And this done, I say fiirther, that 
all proceedings, anihorities, commiatona, 
grants, dec., ^ued as foimerly, are legal 
and valid to alt intents, and the peopled 
nllegiance is the aame atiH, their oatha and 
obligations no way thwarted.* 

** After considering the right of the pro- 
posed plens, he proceeds to the advantages 
or dimdvaDtagii resulting from them, and 
concladN with the following excellent pas- 
Mge, in viUch, whatever may be thonght 
of hia applieation of tlie prmciple, he admi- 
nbly la^ down the prfaiciple ita^, so va- 
luable m the jadgment of every sound 
statesman and moralist, that the practice 
of wbat w Just and nght wdl always prove 
th# best pol^ in the main ksne of events. 

< Upon tbo whole, having* compansd 
tho oapod i o nta of a kmg ^ fecto and a 
onslos vogid in pobit of seqnrity, I tUnk 
HHn lattoi of Iho tpw is tho more firm ond 
iecnni soMsinont. Bnt tbo^ oddipgthot 
it It foo iolyimthna, too, what rapsoncan 
Wptitsniii ogofoif tba mdiN odto. ibr, 
after att, it Is a great troth, ttaft thpNind 
emy MvkM ponmn is 
IMominpiilM vikYidn of 




grati^, shooldhadono, wMfoil 
Um^ l llg finHH imyAsiil Ibr i 
but in tho eoNM^ MUdtyof 
ipgm wboiain Ihoro will certoinly. 
Insinsibly„ bo afoll retain. Bbv ^ ^ 
fh wbieh the pnbhe fseoncerned^ UnjN 
standy, fiioogh slowfy, and at last ftoTa;l 


hsppens and oanries tbeos (as for tbo aMSt 
part it doth) beyond ok boM vM is 
Jastj yeet tbat secret ngogr opdbiliaiieo 
of partieulor ond pnvate maoV liyUaiMM* 
brings tliem bockagsin to tha tntoblrM 
flicniar. And, whoever he Is ibhf1|ini| to 
do in tho pnblic, and slights tbifoooniMO- 
rations, peeforring some pobtlcOi eebftno 
before thorn, shall find hisbypotlisalsihilof 
fiatCery at the fiist, of trooble in the pm- 
ceeding, and of confusion at the lash’ 

The difRcnlty of taking the oath of 
sIlegHinceto a new sovcieign, dnrli%*tbo 
lifb-time of a former, evidently strock Idni 
forcibly at this period. In one port' bo 
says, • There is a fiirtlier diffieally in tbo 
way of a king do fsoto, which is not In ^ 
way of a enstos, from the oaths of allt^ 
ance, supremacy, and fealty. Forbowcan 
be, who hath sworn* that King Jonlvs IL 
is the only lawfol king of this realm, ot 
that he will bear felth and tine alltglineo 
to him, his heirs ami snccessovs, tak# tbi^ 
oaths to an nsnrper? And, if he takes tbsoi 
not, how can tliere be regular parllatai^ts 
or officers, all being disabled that do vet 
take them? Bnt, so long as thogovepo- 
aient moves by the king's anfiiority and bi 
his name, all those sacred ties, and setlM 
foims of proceedings are kept, end no mank 
GODseience bnrthened with apy thing ho 
needs scruple to undertake.”* VoL I. 
p. 4i9. 

* 

The are the pHneipal pa— aft* 
which Dr. D'Oylyha. aeleated—oiii 
the Archbishop'. MS. ; and we take 
it for granted that he has pn^bl—d 
aU that bears upon hia aubjie^-^ 
Bat aa the foregoing extraeti «—»• 
tain the prinsiples upon which Sap- 
croft did not act, it is to be r— (rettid , 
that bis papers do not foM—lk— jgr 
statement m the atrfoler ^ffoMSpa 
fo whkh he BttbeMa«eS^ iOi <|iB fc 
From the time of — e fomeae Ijilia* 
view be twe en Jiaiea jNed S— 
BblMm th llw memag pi V— a—s. 
oeatioa whielieUled wnWlttalSe 





•tgOtten'M by M wm induced 

tM? Tfi^'HtttKriutunitdiheiti 
S ptfe WlW/ tildbili ii is n6i 
<^y^MUl4tl$r.£F3yry admits 
the fie£i JW he seems to make the 
etdh^wf slm^ce to James the great 
dtolie ht Witeb bia Iiero stnmbled. 

itfk MfUPfned, however, (Life of 
K^SIWelt, {i. 4 l$.) that ■< ArcDT* 
pin^ Saii(!rdrt*s Sehtiments as to 
CudiM communion appear to have 
beeh exactly the same as those of 
m, Xettiebett:** and constderitii; 
boW cl0!(el3r ec^lesiatlfical fttid ^i^tl 
prtociplea wete fheh eonnect^d. po- 
sihire tfrobf 16 the contrary ^o\Ad 
alone M able to convince us tliat 
Saiieroft did not acquiesce in all 
the doctrinea of the non-jurors.— -r- 
Those doctrines are cxplichlv set 
fdfth Iti the hrorks of Kettlehell and 
Klehh ; And if tbby are not to bl* 
fdddd in the Archbishop’s own liatid 
wititig, An exposition of them fiom 
thebe authors might have been advan- 
tageously introduced into the work 
bmte ui. Wn more especially re- 

thie oriii&Bioti, becnuso we agree 
ifitb t)V. 0*05 ly in tlik general View 
drhiirh hb takes, both oi the meiits 
and the errors of Bancroft ; and we 
think that be might have shewn, 
withdilt swerving in the least from 
His pKncfples, that^ihe tenets of the 
original non-jurors have been ibilch 
misrepresented ; and that they, by 
ho'" llhednsp de^eVve the degrading 
^HtheUi %itll which the zeal add the 
ignorance of modem whiggism com- 
bine* to overdhelnt them. The fol- 
lowing passage coritAiiis the sub- 
stance of 0 r. D^OyK's sekitimehts 
upon Snhetofth iocdUiistency. 

Mlifp P^rnj^t mdh b tlie mou 

more Indnlrereiit aroat ihis lustlcrj tlian 
Mm would IMI % jo Bkt 

Vt h^this ISipated 
sbMiw a weiisaf Inmiimt cSiieiM 



" The most srobabls enpijMlIioa is one 
wBMii/«fiiioiipf t%nnQr vcisuuuw tot m vwnw^ 
dace, Wittcsitshiif not mxMtltf naoM^s 
thsti under the condwtaig irlews wttMh 
piesmited thomelves to litsmmd^liefeil^ 
could not Mtidy liimsolf es to thd OPhnO 
Wlncli, on tbe whole^ wes best^ aody HiWW* 
fore, ebstahiod hnin faking any partgt a|U 
On thd one hand, hit long axperiSiMSe kf 
lamai^ bigoted tebiperp and of the Mil* 
|>mibility of relying on hh pfMtM and 
assnnntea in matten where his rtligfwi 
was contained, most have excited hi Mnn 
latent conviction that no real seeaiitp 
coaid be afforded to the hberties of the 
snbjecf, and to the Protestant Qiarch, 
WhriS nn opening was left for bis rSsUmp- 
ticbi of the government. On the dthtf 
hand, Im strong feeling of that iDonarcM 
indefeaxible r^t to the throne, and hiS 
fixed consrientions ddtermiaatidn not to 
tiansfer his allegiamce to another, prevented 
Ills acquiescing in the meSsore of ins total 
exchisfon, without which he nill felt that 
nothing effectual would be done. As to 
the notion which, as we have seun^ lie In 
eoHimoD with others privately entertained^ 
of declaring the king incapable of mgliing 
on account of his invincible pn^dwes^ 
and therefore appointing a person to govern 
in hw hamc, lie most soon have seen tlm 
nnmeions objections to snch a step, l^r 
what Would this have been, bnt to depose 
the king in fact, though not ih lOime, by 
forcibly depriving him of the goTemnattt 
which belonged of right to Inm? Andwbal 
an unsettled form of govCriimeat wotald 
thns have been set np. For ** the invinci*. 
ble piejiidiccV which weie held to diii- 
qnalify James, ninst have Uisquahded eveiy 
Popish mccewor to the throite, or eHe the 
same stniggle tor the rifil and teligioas 
libertiea of the kingdom wonM proMily 
have recurred. Bnt, if all Papnli saimes- 
■ors to tlic throne bad been made nominally 
kings, but disqualified firom actusg pei son- 
ally m the office on account of their inVm- 
cible prejndides, a most stiufige and iiicon« 
vement msWe of atfmiuisterhig the gorem- 
ment would huve been mtrodneed. The 
Archbishop's dear and dttceramg nnod 
must soon ham seen the nmncvctvptdijeo* 
lions to this plan , gnd It pnw prol^bly his 
knowledge of these ohjectionfei aqd his in- 
hbility to devise a hatter plant er one more 
to bis satttfiietion, wtden yffeveUtUd him 
fWfih tahlbgMSy pahliepsvtatJfil.^ ¥ol. I. 
P.43h 
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l0p44m«aMigraU8afAii^ lla«e* 
<qpmi^ iivw«tti4 have eadangcaeil, if 
9 dtftli 0 atfoyad» the eacMMence of aft 
ilWBdi ta t^ Imonarehur; dace at the 
dealb of tagent, a new regent 
miut have been elect^ by the par« 
Itaaieot; and what wouui such* a 
•amniMnt have been but a re- 
fHiUic? It k raiaarkahle enoi^h 
tfawhtbia plan origiaated with Bishop 
Barnet, ht the days of the occlusion 
btB ; gad he assures us that Charley 
the Second had at one time deter- 
mined to consent to it. Rut the 
finends of die Duke of Monmouth 
had other objectsdn \iew; and the 
project fuiled. Burnet, in the pre- 
face to ** Some Sermons preached on 
settral Oeeasions,'* lias adiulttgd. 
that in the altered state of aftair^ 
his plan could no longer be de- 
fended ; ^l|e might have added, that 
trom the first It was a trimming 
half-measure, and fully deserved its 
fete. Dr. D’Oyly has also given a 
suflidont aiisw'er to Burnet's inode 
of cxplaiiiifig the Archbishop’s con- 
duct: nothing wa:» ever more unfair 
than to believe tliat the latter could 
be UMtifferent about events, in which 
he acted so remarkable a part. 
But we do nut feci quite satisfied 
with the substitute proposed by the 
doctor. He supposes, that Saiicroft 
could not satisiiy liinibelf as to the 
couVse which on thuiwliole was best, 
and therefore abstained ffotn taking 
any part at all ; we should rather 
say that he did satisfy himself com- 
pletely. though not speedily, and 
that tlie decided part which he took 
is a proof of this tact. He bad 
oountenaoced the phui of forcing 
hhig Jaj&NMrno eail a> parliament) add 
hi siy doing bad renounced the 
doctttnH of gon-resistauce. And >hk 
chfpbiii, \yiilirton. informs us. as 
DivD'OylyHifHsnotfeiled to observe, 
that Sancr^t's subsequent reAisal 
to, ockfiowledee William and Mary. 
Whs W^bk 'fo tb^ persga- 

io *us to be, that 


and of hw nccMsioi^ tnnM 
til. Arotibitbop’a sent>inni^.,r'^''‘“ 

• wenMigteat«liaiife:,«fi4^M4 
aseriMd by Wharton ^ tfa^ 

«nce of bin brethteo on dK b^^» 
my bUkve ^tmen pvw 
Bouioe, and parjtly PMO firata tba 
difficultieB with «i(b>cb hi# nn|P^ 
view of the i|uesHon wnp awraund- 
cd. It in admitted no al| 
that he was not aware of the nptpr^ 
consequences or King Ofr 

rivak He found that uipsa pouim- 
quenees were viudicated upon vf/cy 
opposite grounds, and that none of 
them, when taken singly, were en- 
tirely satisfectory. ^le treatujM 
were composed 1|o prove tlie 
of all cepistauce; and as' in yieiqiog 
to the arguments which they coa« 
tained he embraced the safe and 
sufieriiig side, and conceived that 
he found an assurance to which the 
opposite party could nc^t preten^. 
it IS no r^ccLion upon mqnipry 
of flic Archbishop, eitlier ps p 
Christian, a subject, or a freamao. 
to believe that he dhi adopl the 
doctrine of passive obedience, and 
that this is the true clue to his con- 
duct. And if it should b^e tfaoiig|4^t 
necessary at the prcbciit 
offer an apology .for biucli 
able tenets, the following conaideca- 
tions may perhaps tend to prove 
that^lie profession of them was more 
reasonable thau h> aeuerully ima- 
gined. 

In t)ie first place, the iion-resisf- 
auce and passive obedience which 
were proclaimed by the oiigipal non- 
jurois. by no means fbriii fh^ ludi- 
crous system which many men siid- 
pose; nor cun it be doitbtd^^llfcar a 
nation which eliibra^A fhli 
that doqtrine 
happy ai^ /ery 

who curr^^l ibeso fkat as 

any of his conteiuporiiciaB.Wtpt^ 
admits, evehy onw'Vlia' ofe 
bis Whg in tufii iMiMtdfc ' 
hofcdthS tf*Wfrtdl 

tian 'Prudence, we are tolJ. tha^ 

8 A2 
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of tbjftfivUd <tlworyy bft gr989ll3r.iPoyb- 
reprtimil tb«» laws of S^oglaiid, 
whii^Ai^p ever clainied the ail^i- 
anee of all ivho are boru within their 
juiaMUotMWi,; and he la^s a ground 
whiob# will at any time justify rebel- 
lipiifand, treason. The lower orders 
msf tsubr be.told^ and will easily 
believe> that they never entered into 
any Loche's iipaginaiy agree- 
meats; and the consequence will be* 
that th^ have his high authority for 
supposing that Utey are still in a 
state of nature* and are free to give 
or to withhold obedience to the 
eatabUshed government. He sets 
up Mother principle* equally false 
and equally dangerous; vis. that 
every violation of the oiigitial con- 
tract disboives the connection be- 
tween the governor and governed; 
on which assumption* though it is 
possible that some men may be 
traitors, it is not possible that any 
one should be convicted of treason. 
For a rebel has only to persuade 
himself that the original contract 
has been broken, and he is immedi- 
ately reinstated in all his natural 
rights* among which* the right of 
governing himself* and rcsibting 
others, is the chief. That these and 
other hlemisheb, particularly such 
as relate to taxation, should have 
been allowed to creep into Locke’s 
valuable work,, can excite no just 
surprise. The sutyect on which he 
wrote was now; and he wa^ under 
no temptation to handle it tenderly. 
But at the same time hb errors 
tended neoessarily to excite preju- 
dice against the cause* which ap- 
peared to require such a defence ; 
and the caulioua mind of a Sancroft 
m^^ht easUgf have been disgusted 
wiSi. some oCtha tenuts to which we 
hqve qiluded. 

,'And if he was pnaUe to admit 
that ^iocke .proved .the lawiEulness 
of .ihetBevalutioo* what stress would 
hn btidiep«cie94 upon its infe- 
wr defe^mfl Sydney 

(uml Wa wfi^iiga could npt4ail 

i4Me Ijipito vk WMCtyrJ.jhad con- 


tended, tha^ithe moimrehy of £a|^ 
land was elective; 
ground bis disciplea would' easuy 
shew that King Williani came m * 
the thrdiie after the fashion ,of ; blif 
ancestors. But this theory Wda a 
gross perversion of our history and ' 
our law. It is certaki also* from 
Burnetts confession, that there we^c 
persons of credit about die liew 
court* who desired nothiim' so Imar- 
tily as the realisation of $ydney> 
dreams, tbe establishment . of tiiat 
beloved republic^ for* .the sake of 
which he had been ready to plunge 
Ills country into all the hoi;ror8 oi^a 
civil war. And the whole body [of 
the dissenters, of whose inQueilce 
there was good reason to dedagp* 
that it had increased* was increasing* 
and ought to be diminished, were 
more or less favourable to similar 
schemes They publicly attributed 
King William’s difficulties to the un- 
due countenance which be gave to 
men of monarchical principles; tliey 
grudged the slightest encouragemeii^ 
which the court bestowed upon the 
Church; and looked forward* not 
unreasonably* to the entire dowrilW 
of episcopacy t» In their ranks wefrf 
also to be found the original mem- 
bers of that fraternity* who jnWibB 

...■,.-1 ■ fyi . ". H -. 

* There is a curioas ttstimony ts tfab 
effect In a pamphlet by Salnuel tlTesMy, 
Hie father of thC' founder of Metiiodistt. 
He liad been brought up among tbe Non- 
conformists, but had left their commiinion ; 
anddn his Reply to Mr* Pafaier’s VMi- 
emtum rf the jtesriu}^, Xc^eAy, 
dv. of ike Dus^niere^ hjs aayi^./* 1 
there was then a distinction among the 
Dissenters, or, to speak more propc^* a' 
confusion. Somd were for monarchy aiM 
Monmouth, some few for the tbeu Duke 
of Bnckini^m,, who wanted nsMIapay* 
tisanam tbe city* the wlseit* hdt ibaiUti 

jr^ - . A. - 


tmtidmiLi. tU 

prtpofedsni rtmm r m td . • 
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Amu. progroit of dk bUo JBovotvtiiAkiid 


Waging 

*MBMdites»gW CblPMtiUHy, 
ttiMw ilief Hwlne of ' the CiMurch 

•^.i4Mr'nieiNr the^'afganients o€ the 
#ore^lV*tHferaAe fj^ienSs to the tevo- 
free ftom objection 
orvqfftoiieb. Among Ibb ciasalll* 
letibnand Burnet have a jusiclaiHi 
tof |MNi^ailiiewee; and t^y were 
alile W defend tbemselvea by the 
weigbt’of private ebamcter, andpifb- 
tfe rep nta ti oi i, and by no ordinaiy 
MMveia of cobipoeition and reaaoh- 
mg. And what figure did they cut 
ooioDg 'the defendm of 'William's 
tMe-aoHlM'llirone'? ^hey were re^ 
Oddded, ‘-dtat ebey themselves, in 
juavd RuaseM's case, had maintained 
fbe doetrae of non-resibtaace, and 
feSHl strongly urged his Lordship to 
profess It upon the scaffold: and 
aliiioiigb they were able to shew 
tM(^ Rte two cases were not precisely 
shottar, ^et their distinctions were 
Sos^lhte for general use, and neither 
ofthfas^can be entirely acquitted of 
pevgiversatiOfi. Biiniet appears to 
bave fhk tlmt bis reasonings were 
not oondusive j and consequently he 
la;ys' g^reat stress on the desertion, 
appeals on -many occasions to the 
remarkable providenoes which had 
dStended'King William and his ^eet, 
but u^ed 'this popular but incon- 
.cfosive argument with a warmth that 
: jir.fiy no means deserved. This con- 
jKfOfinat)ly < exposed him to the ani- 
•filajdwWlbiis Johnson, who had 
Mfell cMpMin to the deceased ^Lotd 
Russell, aod wjio was in considerable 
Wpw’s court. 

Mrat, w*amr <ilMk«ns 
iMii ttmuui «lw 

HaVtr^fe 

HfeM 

itm ‘'MMf w« 

la *oM)it 

* > ' - ' 

This Johnson was a consistent 



d Mp b e- 4#*LhQko:'iM'attiMih«d 
OM Icing >JnniM M the 

oMMm h/t>itealtfAg oiMnyf 
tmet: alra he interpreted tM finn 
oMieoMsii'in sMh n ntaalMlr; rii&t it 
w«mM hiave applied to Jnues m 
weH 'heferc M left his doddBuMm as 
afterwards. He whs pertisniaiiy 
angry wM Buimet, whoathecalhi a 
pUe* of freUfjft and says, tbatim* 
mediaMy aUtw the amval of WiU 
liain, ** he foressnr that thelrdesign 
was to b^jfai where the atoning 
passive Ag end at the fion and nni- 
com eenaon left off, and that>they 
iateaded to enalave the aation over 
agaia, with die only dteratien of 
me neme of Jhaies into William. 
Their latent was, that all things 
should rtm in the old nrbitmiy 
Ohaonel.” This man, however, frOta 
his connection with the Rnssdls 
was mtntioned to the king by Arob- 
bishop Tillotson ^HircA’s ia/e of 
TtUoUon, p. S90.^, wfao was told in 
answor, that Johnson was very sharp 
upon tom, and railed at him, and 
that it might be as wdl to recom- 
mend him for a good Irish Bifti^- 
rick! Tillotson, with his ohniac- 
terutic kindness, still endeavoured 
to promote Jobnsoa’s advaoceHtent ; 
and the Act is more creditable to 
torn as a benevolent and ferghring 
Christian, than a consisteht rtiier of 
the Church. «For Johnson had laid 
bis vigorous hsjid upon TiUotipa’s 
well known letter tO'Lord ftinsell ; 
and bad shewn ptoinly enougli.'tbat 
either the letter was eftroDeonS, or 
the Ijtevolutioa eoiM net be^ de- 
fended. There is no rensoa'to sifp- 
iMse that Johnson atood dbae in 
lus opinioBS, or that otben diWnot 
n^Mue at dint triumph atof 4lie 
Ohnrch whieh >Ihs ‘Wit >proariMd to 
hasten and ensare, And'lfiBoMbt 
and TWotaen >4iad •e«eh‘'hM#"hdd 
vebeitunt <q»poa«ftto,»ffl Ihejl'^lftAh 
aeonssdwfin de^g«<to’BHli|;‘baek 
aebitrisy fwitor«'lf4helr 4i|Mvs OflHh 
•revototioB n i e et i tn ft e to tod d iUli l dftrt 
MfuttitoeMhiaMMdMh, o d gWMIWt 
Aiuhidsitop ii h toi ii ft t t mt m ilj f i im 
elude, tUib nethltf >lesb <ttMHi'- 4 ie 
destruction of the monarchy could 
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gi«ejM4)i^ti(Ni «a i]n,iWiHiPI,.iMMi 
thftt m 01% «](eftite atdiiMC < 
calAtm,«w to |»* ^WM i6 paittve 
o6e^ct)(>fet , 

A$ F*fS»rt jfce wci»m*t|i«cw are 
atamm. L^okiog bpcji cala% 19011 
the llai^ji^ioo, aad addiag its ef* 
feett to the, eun totdl of argumeitt 
in ilf|.AivQaiV there oan be no doubt 
the^it U Was Oe gr^t e- blessing as 
God ever conferred upon a nation : 
and, if «e tread in the wise steps of 
the cpnvooUon parlianienty and 
gronnd the depoMtion of King James 
not upon one or other of the reasons 
by which it Wat separately defended, 
but upoa them all taken together, 
we shall make out a cate that will 
never oe overturned. When all the 
events of 16 S 8 shall recur at oae 


twdts MMKteJhvoor of Kfaig Jmmws 
and the writinga which. moni ooh*' 
vincadtaH meni that BauK.imelieo 
was illegal, tha writings store espos 
daily of Blachstooc and of Hdids 
were not in CMataoei^ and prohaUy 
could not hava beea compoaadb 
Three drcumslaaoes tahcir toaetbet 
will constitute tiie ooa<juKorf es» 
cute, if any esense far his conduct 
be required. But when w« lempmr 
ber thirt be saoriieed evciT thing, fbr 
a king whom be dreadetC and d*o* 
liked, and that the nuaihwt •with 
whom he was eonnectod were -iui 
too insigaificant to afford any pcoo- 
pect of a cosmtcr<ievoliition» WC 
cannot hesitate to declare that ho 
should rather be panegyrised tiMa 
defended, and that his bchaviosut 


aad the same time, vrhen a king 
shall refuse to assemble a parlia- 
ment, shall seise charters, shall dis- 
pense .with statute laws. Shall de- 
part out of his dominions without 
appointing a regent, shall be unani- 
mously deserted by the people, 
shall be suspected of unposing a 
Bupposititiontchild upon the county, 
shall publicly profess and patronize 
the religion of Borne, then a con- 
veqtion of the State may declare the 
thvoiie vacant : and if the neat heir 
be a woman, and married ton prince 
of die higbest character, it will not 
be unreasonable, or improper to ad- 
van(m them jointly to the throne, 
But by mointainmg this opiniou, we 
do not condemn the conscientious 
non-juror,, Ue never wus enabled 
to takc'this view of the question r 
he ttne preased fVou diftnent quar- 
tern Wl0k different irgUMnts: nnd 
hc^thye that e^ by itsdf sMaS iu^ 
suffipimU t^e contmet scheme 
was ^uUu» WU^ wee es daugetons so 
it «M fries-, Tim elective moBMWhy 
sduwen B Uu hiiWit-henr the genticet 
henil|iu|«, Tin Meecgf weeqeifeit 

rntm ehSMteri li^ Igui *]h%elllg IhO- 

^n w newin b Mfrduly 


reflects credit upon his oounti^ end 
his religion. Instead of intriguing 
for the honours and preferments 
which would have been gladly be* 
stowed upon him, he resigned hfr 
property, and quitted his home, 
<* and went out not knowing whitlier 
he went." Instead of atiainiag hie 
facultiee >0 an endeavour to adinst, 
the balance of an aigument, oS 
straining his consoience in an «Bp 
deavour to reconcile contiadietioMw 
be embraced one plam priauip)im 
and adhered to it with simplicitouiiA 
stewbneSs. Instead of cakuwiug 
the possible cases in whidl Henonl 
rules might be trauq(teea«t ewd 
splitting hairs with an ingemuty that 
bmrder^ upon, firanfl, he embinoe^ 
a pious principle, and defradeit at 
with great abiwy, end told hif coiwr 
trymeit thut* 

" Wlten nnheifbl things sM eqfrIhMl, 
whieb they m ne o t iMSntliir ob«|rg they 
■mtsathr wiib pa t fau ee , end netemlWte 
siM» eff sedarieg frrsmhiag i gw rne l l eu , 
WMW them is sey help srlnwitSigMnwiI 



piw feum i n thsi t ey deOi n ip i i ee fr» 

if lawstHW ne vedmnu. thgiom tJ i s 
eewsh totprsyeis end,tieiH»fcUr ' U t p e th W ' 
H HhwW e niuu'te uWet d ewi fl iwgiMPifl 
omit him lu >s # ili l es>.. dNh fltnll p g u iu Wp 
methods WirifrA ti w i u e i pu rneiw ii m y 
'piotcetion but in dmoe, the oeie b hripleis 


IJtoMk; 


«■» ^ 


ttHliapritlMliflioCM 


Tlil»tlM|ttctttMtaice^ triilch we 
extracted from Kettiewdl’s 
gj toWW ia; oomwins a fiiitbftil pieture 
w]KMfriillop Smicroft*B behaviour. 
liiW satisfied himself that Williatn 
frtUt tewfiilW kiog, sod that his 
daflNMnA could not honestly be 
;dlteyed, be refused the first com- 
"mamt to take the oath of allegiance, 
jM phdently abided the oonsequen- 
ees. The mult was, that in obe- 
dience to the statute by which that 
oath was ei^oinedt he was first bus- 
pe^ed from the exercise of his spi- 
iftnal functions, and subsequently 
liinptWed of his archbishoprick.— 
AlVfir a considerable interval had 
elapsed,' Tillotson was appointed to 
succeed him, and he was ejected by 
legal process from the archiepiscopal 
palacei He took no precautions 
which might avert the impending 
calamity; and he bore it, when it 
anrived,* with the most exemplBry 
" eqnaninifty. Alter a short abode 
in the Temple he retired to his pa- 
ternal resiaence in Norfolki where 
he passed his- remaining days in 
seclusion, but in good spirits, de- 
riving comfort from that piety which 
had long become habitual. 

The only transaction of any con- 
sequence in which he afterwards 
took a part was the consecration of 
the non-Juiing bishops, who were 
designed to Imp up an Episcopal 
‘Cfattreh, distinct from that which 
"leontiau^ in communion with the 
Mvemmefit. Dr. D’Oyly presents 
bis readers with the foUowiog re* 
marks upon tiiis sumect. 

^ Of the particBlsr rsatons which in- 
Ardmhap SmeBoft to eancnr in 



WdkavsapfNMvad. That JuJjsnnif wssid, 
no dsttktt have othshifiBs tkm to 
refiset, that U is no lUt msttcr to eSMSy 
in any case, a selisiD in the Omnch of 
Christ; that the amnnds of sudi a pro- 
ceeding onght to be most serioadr weig^, 
bslblo they ara accad upen; that, us the 
evils which rasnltivom itsvecertrin, mere 
ought to be a clear conviction that they 
cannot conscientionsly beavokM, aod that 
they are overbalanced by contrary gooil. 
It would have suggested to him that, in the 
praent tnatance, there could be no taffi- 
cieat reason for 'stabHshing a perma ne nt 
schism, as them was no diftrsnee of doc- 
trine or dbcipliiie* cencemed, no nllcg^ 
doubles to the validity of the ministcrinl 
fonctions In the Church in pouession, but 
merely a separation, on grounds purely 
civil and teniporary in their nature, which 
only affected those who had taken the oaths 
to the former sovereign, not others wlio 
were <10 succeed them. It was one thing 
to refuse to hold an office, civil or ercle. 
siastical, upder a sovereign to whom, while 
another sovereign lived, they folt they 
could not conscientiously take the oath of 
allegiance; but it was qnite a distinct con- 
sideration, whether they should deliberately 
pronooDce the Church established under 
that sovereign, to be, on this gronndalone, 
not a trno Church ; an opinion wfakdi alone 
could justify them in setting up a rival 
communion against it. However, it does 
not become us to judge dogmatically, or to 
censure with too much haivhncss, in n mat- 
ter where some of the wisest and the best 
of men were divided in their opISioaB; 
where we have tlie fallest reason to be as- 
sured that all acted from tba sineera die- 


^ * ** Soon after the Revolution, altera- 
tions in the Liturgy were proposed, with 
the view of satisfying the seiuplcs of Dis- 
senten; for this purpose, a cominbiion ef 
dirinei was appointed under the great seal, 
to cfuider the matter and prepnrs m 
sebfune to be bud before the Coavoeatioo. 
The CjoqyoeatioD, however, were hostile to 
the measure, and nothing was doue. On 
this Bishop Burnet remarks, (vu|. 11. p. 
80—34.) tiint herein was a happy dhttctiim 
•f P revids pc et for the JacUbifes alsrgy 
were at thia time ceufnmhUing s triifom 


in tbp Gimrch, ^ 
with some siiW? 
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tatM of conscience ; and where the name 
of Saneroft is fbnnd to sanction and to 
dignify a cause, which ou^ own individual 
judgments may little dispose lu to approve.** 
Vol. II. p. 36. 

From the temperate condemoa- 
lion which is thus pronounced upon 
Sancrofty we feel no disptisition to 
dissent ; but we do not understand 
why is impossible to s|>eak fur* 
ther of the particular reasons which 
induced him to take this step,” since 
if they are not recorded in his own 
words, they arc certainly to be found 
in the writings of his friends and 
coadjutors, and were discussed at 
great length in tlic controversies of 
the day. The Archbishop ** enter- 
tained a strong general feeling of the 
illegality of his deprivation.*’ And 
may we not enquire in what manner 
this illegality was supposed to be 
made out, and what was the priti. 
ciple which induced the iion-jurors 
to insist upon it with so much 
warmth ? These subjects appear to 
ua to be of no trifling importance ; 
and they are so intimately connected 
with the life and conduct of Sancroft 
that we should have felt grateful to 
Dr. D'Oyly for a more detailed dis- 
cussion of iheiii. Such a discussion 
might have be(!ii advantageously 
substituted for some of the articles 
now contained in his Appendix. 

The life of Wharton fully deserves 
its place. It is equally interesting 
to the scholar, who will admire its 
elegant latinity ; and to the observer of 
human nature, who will be attracted 
by the singular picture which it ex- 
hibits of that ardent thirst for know* 
ledge, and extraordinary capacity 
of acquiring it, that profound sense 
of religion and steady attachment to 
the Churchy which gave the cha- 
racter of a national calamity to 
Whaitoia^s early death. 

But th^ Fur Pr€dutinatu8 and 
Modem PoUttieM have not a similar 
claim; th^ were already to be 
found ill every library ; and might 
have made room for a more am^le 
consideralKMlof the aon^juror’s prin- 
ciples than is to be found in Dr. 
Aemrmdrancbr, No. 30. 


D*Oyly*8 volumes. Tlic' legaKty of 
the deprivations in particular in- 
volves the very important and very 
difficult question of the Regmle ; 
and while we admit that Sancroft 
and his party were wrong in law, 
we see no reason to' deny that they 
were right in ieeUtigr and their jea- 
lousy of further eucroachmeuts upon 
the independence of the Ciiurch was 
neitlier uncalled for nor excessive. 

The deprived Bishops maintained 
that their sentence was illegal, be. 
cause it had not been pronounced in 
the ecclesiastical courts ; that, con- 
sequently, the new Bishops were in- 
truders into dioceses not legally va- 
cant ; and that such an intrusion 
had been always regarded as an act 
of schism. This is an out line of 
the arguments on which their viiuli- 
catioii rested ; and they were not 
only urged in the works which were 
written expressly in their defence, 
but they are tacked on as a running 
commentary to the greater part of 
Collier's history ; and in his second 
volume (p. 610.) he enters upon the 
question at length. The substance 
of his reasoning is, that before 
princes were Christians the Church 
had the undoubted right of govern- 
ing itself; and, that as the act of 
baptizing a king could not be con- 
strued into a surrender of these pri- 
vileges, they were still entitled to be 
tried by their own courts and their 
own oflicers. He also shews that 
several of the earlier Christian em- 
perors renounced all right of judging 
ecclesiastics as ecclesiastics, and 
left, not only the disciis.sioii of mat- 
ters of faith, but also the deposing 
of heretical Bishops to synods and 
councils. But he fails to produce 
any case precisely in point* He 
does not shew that when a Bishop 
refused to acknowledge an elected 
emperor, (and he takes it for granted 
that the Roman empire was dective) 
the emperor left it to a synod to 
depose such a bishop. This waif the 
question at issue ; and Colliejr was 
unable to produce aav prececl^t on 
his side of it. The Popish Bishops 
.3 B 
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had been deprived and th^. Non- 
conformists ejected by p'lrliaineiit* 
The civil »‘overniiient dul not inter- 
fere with Sancroft as an ecclesiastic, 
but as a subject ; and the purticiilar 
Church of which ho was a nieiiibor 
had acknowlerli^ed the supremaev ot 
the Kiiiv over all persons and in all 
causes’*, hi point of fact, there- 
fore, it is cerfain I hat I ho uoii-Jurors 
were in the w-roiia ; and they can 
only be e\ciL^e<l on the ground of 
the ackiiovvled^eil dilFicully of ascer- 
taining the limits Imiueeii civil and 
ecclesiastical antliority, and of tJic 
appreheii>ion which tliey notoriously 
felt that such limits weie to be done 
away. Nor can it be proved that 
these a|>prel]eiisioiis were iinreasoii- 
ai)le. 'I'hc {;reiit actois hi the lle- 
voliition were, to say the least, not 
alive to the daii£;ers which menaced 
the Churcii. The sileiiciui; of Con- 
vocation, which was the result of 
political disputes, the scandalous 
abuse of Church ])atronai>:e, which 
was converted into an en|j>iiie of po- 
litical corruption, ami tliat general 
inatteiitioii of the goveriiinciit to its 
duty as head of the Church, which 
is reprobated by Arclibisliop Potter 
in a preceding part of this Number, 
are a few of the misfortunes winch 

*•' On tin* qiirstioii of tl«e ifeuair the 
non-jiiioi3 wi'iv leiineiMl to <t 
from winrii lljoy eould not c-M-app. Tiivy 
j^liowed that tiie (h«>|)ei]Miig puwei, and 
other eonsc<|iirnres of |»a<*sivc obc«!ier:rt', 
were admittpil i)y tiir jiidi;(*n a*< u (*h‘ai and 
CTitain iif>ht fioiii the time of h'li/afH'th ; 
and tliey argued tliat it eleai and eer- 
tain i/t c<ntsequrnvv of this .ulniis^iiMi. Pn* 
foitiioalcly the very Siiine e\|joii!uhrs of 
the law ratried up tlie King’-, bupseiiniey 
to the higlie>t pitch ; and (jiiceii Kli/ihelii 
asHciitcdto their inlcrpiet.itioii, (CV///. vol. 
ii. p. 59.>.) The excii''es that Collier 
makes for lefii.sLng to Ii'«ten to them on the 
latter subject, aie, that “ the learned 1:1 
the long robe are iiiituinished with ^^ill 111 
divinity,” and ** that tliey gpnerally go upon 
a wrong ground.'' It did not oceiir to liini 
to consider wliethei they wete not equally 
unfurnished, and eqiialily liahle to go upon 
a wrong ground, v\heii tliey undertook to 
declare the prerogative of kings and the 
consequent duties of suhjeob. 


Christianity e\perienced in this na- 
tion within hall’ a century ot the ac- 
cession of King William. And, as 
the personal conduct and character 
of that piince and liis consort were 
such as could not tail to mitigate 
the evils wc have ciiumcratcd, the 
same may he also allirimd oi his 
successor Queen Anne, uiid of most 
of the chiirclmieii whom they ho- 
noured with their iiiore ^ especial 
confidence and support, it i** n^^t' 
easy to determine ln>w lar matters 
might have procceilcd had the sove- 
reigns been ditlcrently disposed ; or 
less ably served. The nun-jurors, 
therefore, apprelienilcd nothing hut 
what, might well have happeiieil ; or 
perhaps, we may say, notliiiig but 
what dul actually take place. For 
though tlie Chrislian religion, as 
established in England, was still 
professed ami protected, ycl,_ in 
Scotland, Episcopacy was saciiiiced 
to the exigencies of king William's 
government ; ami it became the 
fashion to look at ri'ligioii as a mere 
nialtcr of policy, and to play oft 
Dissenters against Churchmen and 
Churchmen against Papists as often 
as the interests c»t the house ot 
lIano^cl inicht require. These prac- 
lieesdid not Icrmmale uiilil the ac- 
cession of (rC'i'rit* ill., ami the el- 
fects of'lhciii UH* still ilislmctly and 
sovereiv telt. Tiie nppiehensioiis, 
thorefuVe, of tin* noii-jarors were 
not vain ; they saw t hat the vei y 
existence of religion was endan- 
gered ; they feared that it would be 
made entirely subservient to the civil 
]»ow'er, and might hereafter be an- 
nihihitcd or changed by act ot Par- 
liament; ami they resolved to con- 
tinue the episcopal authority among 
their own meinhers, that, when the 
storm descended, some, at least, 
might escape. They made a de- 
termined stand against the lirastian- 
is/n and the JFJobbisM which had al- 
ready become so general, and seemed 
likely to increase. And if their se- 
cession rendered them unable to 
effect much good in llieir own per- 
sons, their example animated num- 
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Iwrs M'ho stiH adhered to the Esta- 
blishment^ and their writings sur- 
vived to leaven the whole body of 
the Church. This jiiay be no v.ilid 
defence for an individual non-juror; 
but. it is the li^ht in wiiich avc ori^lit 
to view their "(Mieral conduct as a 
body. If the niilion had been de- 
prived of their works, as the Church 
was depiivcd of lh< ir iniiiistratioiis, 
the lriiinip!i of lloadlev, and others 
of the same stamp, would, hniiianlY 
speakiiio', ha^e been certain: and 
Socinianisni un^ht., at this moment, 
be the established reli^’ion of tin* 
country. Tl»e \ irtiK*-., ami liie frcif- 
feriiij;'., and the talents, and tlie 
learning', ot the iioii-jurcns rendered 
them too coiispiciious to he forgot- 
ten ; and they sealtered th.it seed 
which may yet hlnssoiu and hear 
fruit. 

The only aiisvi'cr, as fur as we are 
aware, that tliis statement can re- 
ceive, is, that the same ellVcts might 
ha\e been pi od need earlier, and in 
miicli greater abniHlance, if the pri- 
niutcaiid lii.s brethren bad eontiitned 
ill tlieir sees. Thi.s answer is plau- 
sible, but It is not conclusive. Be- 
cause it assumes, that if Sancroft 
had remained at Lvindieth, his intlii- 
eiice would have been snilicleiit to 
conntei balance the power of the 
dissenters, and to prevent those dis- 
putes among Churchineii, which 
were the first result of his depii\a- 
tion. Neither of these facts can be 
proved. The power of (he dissen- 
ters rested upon (heir long e.sta- 
blished connection with the foreign 
reformed churches, upon the assist- 
ance that they had recently rendered 
to the Prince of Orange, upon their 
close alliance with the Scotch Kirk, 
and upon the opposition that they 
were expected to make sigaiiisi all 
the efl'orts of the Jacobites. These 
sources of power were in their own 
nature permanent; and they could 
only be eflectually counteracted by 
such a complete union of the Church 
of England, both among themselves 
and with King William, as would 
have left him nothing to apprehend 
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from the machinations of the exiled 
family. And how' could this iiniuti 
have been efleetedi There w'as a 
real and a conseifuitions ditfermcc 
of opinion ; and the tinu's invited 
o\ery man to speak his mind freely* 
The Jiiily divi(le<l tlieinsfdves into 
Whigs anil Tories, and quarrelled 
upon lhat score for upwards of half 
a century. It w'us impossible that 
this fi'i'ling should not extend to the 
cicray, and prevent that liariiioiiy 
among them which was at once so 
ilesirahlo and so una< tamable. Even 
Tdlotsoii and Unmet would have de- 
feati'il siicii a scheme. They were 
bent npim making im.'ulvised and 
nnacci plahle ad\.inees to d*<sciilers 
of all denoiiiinatioas, and set the 
first exaiiijde of attempting that 
forced conciliation, which has been 
ridiculed so ih'scrccdly upon a re- 
cent occasion. 'Fhey weie more 
tender to the errors of lumconfor- 
iiiists than of Clinrchinen ; and Sdii- 
croft must, have possessi'd tlic most 
extraordinary qualities if he could 
have acted with them amicably for 
a biriglc bcasiMi. The whole plan of 
union, therefore, would necessarily 
have failed ; and the f.iiliire would 
have i(‘«.ulled so certainly iVoni the 
geneial posture of atfaiis, that no 
particular set of men are to be 
blamed on the occasion. The clergy 
who adheied to King WiMiani, were, 
as wc have seen, siitiicicntly reviled. 
If (hey had been joined by more 
determined advocates for llie prero- 
gative of the crow'll, the odiiini 
agaiiiht them would naturally have 
iiicteased ; their power of making 
head against it, w'oiild, if any thing, 
have lieen diminished ; and' an un- 
lucky concurrence of circumstances 
might have put an end to the Church 
of England. The Non jurors did 
their best to avert such a calamity. 
They refuseil to as.sociate with those 
from whom they feared it„ would 
proceed: and they purchased the 
privilege of retaining their princi- 
ples, and handing' them down to 
their children, at the price of inde- 
pendence, wealth, and honours. If 
3b2 
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they made a schism, they did not 
make a party; for of none of the 
common sectarian practices have 
they even been accused. They sub- 
mitted humbly to the decrees of 
Providence ; and what was said by 
Sancroft of himself, within a few 
hours of his death, may be applied, 
without hesitation, to the general 
body with whieh he acted. “ What 
1 have done, 1 have done in the in- 
tegrity of niy heart, indeed ! Yea, 
in the great integrity of niy heart” 
Our limits forbid us to dwell upon 
this interesting subject, or to say 
more of the last scenes of the Arch- 
bishop's life, than that they were 
worthy of ail that preceded them. 
Dr. D'Oyly has given us copious 
extracts from his coiTcspondence, 
after he wa*> settled in Norfolk ; and 
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he writes with goo(i[ humour, seri- 
ousness, and piety. He was unre- 
mitting in liis attention to the claims 
of religion ; and died the death of 
the righteous. And no person, wc 
should think, can peruse this and 
other memoirs of his life, without 
subscribing heartily to the sentence, 
which, in spite of mutual dislike, 
and perhaps of mutual uiikindiicss, 
was pionoimccd upon him at last 
by .Burnet: ** Archbishop Sancroft 
is at rest, and is, 1 am confident, in 
heaven*.” 

• Bishop of Sorum's Vindication^ p. 
Oj. Compare also p. 79. of the same tract 
with Whartou*8 .Toiiiiidl, pp. 149 and 150, 
fttr a pi oof of 8.incrut>'s pe^^onal dislike to 
Burnet, and of Burnet's suspicious on the 
subject. 


MONTHLY 

Society for Promoting Christian 
KnowledgCm 

Bartlctt's ni’ri.»iKr3$, 
Thuisdap^ Aprils, lUSl. 

At a Ciciicral Meeting of the 
SocMETY for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowlehgk, 

The LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
in the Chair, 

The Lord Bishop of London ad- 
dressed the Board, on occasion of 
his presenting to the Society, in be- 
half of many of the Members, a 
Portrait of the Secretaiy, the Rev. 
Dr. Gaskin, which, at their desire, 
and charge, had lately been painted 
by William Owen, lisq. R.A. for 
this purpose. 

The Secretary then addressed the 
Board, on this* occasion. 

It was afterwards moved, by the 
Lord Bishop of Llaiidaft', and se- 
conded by the Lord Bishop of JKil- 
laloe, that his Lordship oi London 
be respectfully requested to furnish 
a copy of his Address, in order to 
its being entered on the minutes of 
the Society ; and that the Secretary 
be desired to furnish a copy of hts 
Address^ for the same purpose. 
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These motions were passed una- 
nimously, and acceded to. 

N. B. TAefollotving copies of their 
respective Addresses to the Board, 
adverted to at the beginning of the 
minutes of this dap, have been sub- 
sequent ty received from the Bishop 
of London, and from the Rev, Dr, 
Gaskin, 

ADDRESS 

OF TUS 

LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Before we procec'd to the onliiiary bii- 
sincKS of the flay, 1 beg leave to state to 
the Board, that I am charged with a com- 
m'lBsinn, which f shall execute witli pecu- 
liar satisfaction. A number of the most 
distiiiguUhcd Members of the Society, 
among whom arc both the Archbishops 
and most of those individuals wlio take 
the warmest interest in its concerns, have 
long been desirous of publicly expressing 
their respect and esteem for our excellent 
Secretaiy, and transmitting to posterity 
some lasting memorial of their high esti- 
mation of bis personal cliaracter, and his 
long and faitlifiil services. With this ob- 
ject in view, they have prevailed on him 
to sit to a painter of eminence, and, the 
portrait being now completed— completed 
Ibave tbeptoasnretosayjin averymasterljr 
style— they havg deputed to me the agree- 
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able office of presenting it to this vene- 
rable Society, who, they are confident, 
would set a high value on the picture, 
though it had no otlier recommendation, 
than the acknowledged worth of the ori- 
ginal. Of that worth, as exhibited in tlie 
public capacity, which has almost incorpo- 
rated his name with the very idea of our 
Society, yon will better he enabled to 
judge, when yon consider the tenfold in- 
crease of our means and expenditure, and 
the extension of our connections by means 
of District Committees, which have mul- 
tiplied the labours of correspondence in 
proportion, and thrown on the Secretary a 
much heavier burden than could have been 
possibly contemplated, at the time of Ins 
entering, on his office. This burden be has 
cheerfully borne without any adequate re- 
compcnce, except indeed that, which a 
mind like liis will duly appreciate, the in- 
crease of public esteem, and tiic internal 
satisfaction arising from the conscientious 
discharge of duty. On liis personal and pro- 
fessional excellence I should be icstrained, 
by obvious motives of delicacy, fiom 
touching on the present occasoii, if 1 were 
not aware, that, whatever may be the 
wishes of our Secretary, the feelings of bis 
friends would be disappointed, if I passed 
without notice the unblemished integrity, 
and amiable virtues, which aflorn his prb 
vate life, his assiduous and ntfectionate 
zeal in the discharge of his pastoral func- 
tions as the Clergyman of an extensive 
parish, and the soundness of doctrine and 
reverence for ecclesiastical authority , which 
distinguish him as an ortliodox Divme. 
On these topics, however, 1 will not en- 
large, and wdl only add, in conclusion, 
that though there arc many whose powers 
of language would have given greater ef- 
fect to the intentions of those whom I 
have the honour to represent, there is no 
man who more entirely concurs in the sen- 
timents, which they have taken this mode 
of expressing : and 1 have further the sa^ 
tistaction of knowing, that if i have tailed 
in any particular, 1 am speaking in the 
presence of those, whose recojlectious 
and feelings will more than supply any de- 
ficiencies or omissions of mine. 

ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY. 

My Loro Bishop, 

No language of which I am, or ever 
was, master, can adequately express my 
feelings on this occasion, ne warmth of 
kindness on the, part of my too partial 
friends, in this venerable Society, rather 
than merit in myself, have led them to 
procure a portrait of the Secretary, and 
t^ present it to the Board > and the Ian- 
5 


guage with which thu has been done, by 
our Right Reverend and revered Diocesan, 
from the Society's chair, is flattering to 
me beyond measure, and claims my humble, 
but most cordial thanks. 1 am much, too 
much honoured : and yet I canuot fail to 
be exquisitely gratified. JPive and thirty 
years have now elapsed, since 1 became 
Secretary to the Society ; and, during tliat 
period of time, 1 have witnessed the gra- 
dual advancement of its means, and its 
exertions, towards promoting the glory of 
Ood, the enlargement of the Church of 
Christ, and the spiritual edification of 
Christians, till the whole has reached to 
more than a tenfold increase. 

At my present period of life, which is 
fast approaching towards the age man, 
I am iefis equal to active exertions than 
heretofore I have been; and ere long, 
most probably, 1 shall be altogether un- 
equal to any. It cannot fail, however, to 
be niy consolatory recollection, during the 
little remnant of life, which God Almighty 
may yet allot me, that in addition to the 
discharge of iny pastoral duties, I have 
been permitted to be a chief agent in the 
tiaiisdction of this truly Christian Society; 
and tliat as such, iny name and my por- 
trait will probably be here handed down 
to distant posterity, associated with those 
of my invaluable predecessor and fiither- 
in-ldw, the late Rev. Mr. Bronghton. I 
beg leave to repeat my thanks to your 
I^ordship, and to the Board at large, for 
this inaiiL of idfertioiiate and flattering at. 
tentiun to me ; and for all those kind at- 
tentions, which I have uniformly received 
from til la Society, during the long period 
of my Secretaryship. 

Extract from Report of the Man^ 
Chester and Salfot'd District 
Committee^ for 1821 . 

A STATEMBKT of tlic proceedings of 
the Manchester and Salford District Com- 
mittee of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge for the past year, will, it 
is confidently presumed, afibrd high satis- 
fiiction to all the friemls of pure religion ; 
because, in the primary object of its insti- 
tution, the dispersion of books and tracts 
of the soundest orthodoxy, its exertkms 
have been crowned with unexampled sm>> 
cess. The number issued within this pe- 
riod, amounts to 1086 Bibles, S58 New 
Testaments, 1509 Prayer Books and Psal- 
ters, 1797 other bound books, and 4778 
unbound tracts, exclusive of some thou- 
sands of the Society's anti-infidel publicap 
tions. 

y These exertions have not been made 
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but at a considerable expence, which the 
present subscriptions of the liistrict could 
by no means support. They liavc, how- 
ever, ill this instance, been assisted bv a 
liberal j»rant of 50/. from the ncrttvional 
fund of the Society, and by !id<1ition.iI be- 
ncfrictions fiom some resideiil& m the dis- 
trict. 

“ With lespect to those Tracts which 
the special Committee of the Society have 
published to coniitcrnct the li]a«pheinnus 
and infidel tenets of the iioics, the cireii- 
laiion has nut been so f^eneral as coiiid 
have been wished. The sediieinjt proper- 
ties of the poison, well ail.ipted as it was 
to the vitiated taste of those amongst 
whom it hiis been administered, obtained 
for it a ready introduction; w'hilst the less 
palateabic ingredients of the antidote have 
been contempt iionslv rejected ; yet cvei-y 
legitimate and becoming means have been 
used to abate the iiiriiienee of this preju- 
dice, till It was apprehended llint the faci- 
lity of obtaining the Tract*!, and the ear- 
nestness with which the perusal of Ihom 
has been piessed, might, in sonic instances, 
tend rather to coiitiinie, than to dimiiiisli, 
the disinclination to icceivc them. Hut the 
distribution is stili m pi ogress, and thongli 
not rapid, is perhaps not the lc*(s effect iml. 

‘‘ Another object of the Society’s attrii- 
tioo, the establishment of Varochial Li- 
braries, lias not been negleetcMl by this 
committee. On the receipt of the circular 
announcing the plan, a special meeting 
was snnimoned to consider of the best 
inode of carrying it into effect; and though 
the plan seemed excellently well ealctihifed 
for parishes of moderate extent, yet for 
the parish of Manchester, extending over 
thirty distinct towmships, with an aggre- 
gate population of about lot), 000, it ap- 
peared that much more svas requisite. It 
was therefore proposed to the society, un- 
der the sanction of the Right Rev. the l^ord 
Bishop of the diocese, and of the worsliip- 
Inl and rev. the warden of the collegiate 
and parish church, that the minister of 
each church and chapel, twciity-fonr in 
number, should be permitted to avail him- 
self of the benefit of the Society’s plan, 
witli a special view to the establishment of 
a Lending Library in the district or town- 
sliip contigiions to his chiircli. To this 
proposal tlie Society most readily acced- 
ed; and the result has been communicated, 
by letter, to the clergy of the parish, who 
have been invited to avail themselves of 
tlie privilege. In oue district of the town, 
that siirroiiuding St. George’s free chiiicli, 
inhabited for the most part by those who 
depend entirely upon their daily labour 
for their support; tliere seemed little pro- 


bability of obtaining any subscription to 
purchase the books. A representation was 
tliiTcforc made of tlK'se fact's, upon which 
a «ncri.Ti commit tee of llio Sneiety unaiii- 
iroiisly a'i.veil to i ‘,1 irt the sum of 1^/. for 
c«st'ihli-liing :\ lending liloaiy for tin* of 
tin*. aivi tlic books aic now in cir- 

cnlatien.*’ 

National School at Bath, 

A NUMEROUS company, of all lanks, as- 
sembled at the Matioiial .School loom, 
Wf' 3 *iiioi]th-liOusc, 111 this city, on Thurs- 
day', May 10, to witiips.s the aniiiial public 
oxainiiiation of the boys educated in that 
institution. I'he cxaminalion took place 
hi the pirscncu of the venerable the aiTli- 
dcMCon of Halil, the right wo]**liipfiil the 
mayor and coiporation of the city, tl'c very 
lev. the dean of Winchester, 5:e. &c. ; at- 
tciuled 1 > 3 ' tiie gentlcin*'n of tin roiiinnt- 
tee, and the ladies visituis of the girls’ 
school. The chs^ps examined went 
through the dilTcreiit braiielics of their in- 
.struction in the most satisfactory manner, 
and alforded an adinirable exemplification 
ofthcgieat distinguhhing featines of the 
National System, vi/. solidity in the ac- 
quirements, and iradiness in tiic execution 
of knowledge. In the ciaiid fiindaiiicntdl 
aiticie of religious instruction, the answers 
of file cinidicii to niimeioiis questions on 
the principles and duties of C'.hii'*tidnity 
were, finni Ihcir general peitincncy and 
rcatliness, highly gratifying to the audi- 
tory ; and it must have alforded oiir w'nr- 
thy chief magistrate (John Wiltshire, esq. 
of Shoekerw'iek) peculiar pleasiiio to at- 
test the cafe which had been taken to im- 
press their youthful minds with the gicat 
diitiss of civil obedience, .ind of reverence 
for an oath. Tlic nnmhrr of ehildrcn 
pre.sent, ineliiding the girls’ school, (which 
w'as not examined) amounted to near 700. 
The interest of the scene was niiich in- 
creased by the modest and decent appear- 
ance of twenty young females, expressly 
trained and educated for servants, in an 
exccllen^jristitiition, yet in its infaiiey, cal- 
led the Female Asylum, some of whom 
had received their early instruct ion in the 
girls’ school. 

The examination being concluded, most 
of the children, both boys and girls (in- 
cluding several who had left the school for 
service), w'erc regaled with a siibstanliul 
dinner of beef and pudding ; and to add 
to the general hilarity, tjie parents were 
admitted to witness the enjoyment of 
their little ones. An appropriate fjiialo 
was put to this gratifying entertainment, 
by the uulauglit harmony’* of so many 
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yoiitlifiil voices nnitiiifip in our grand na-., 
tional aiitlicin, God save the King 
atlter winch the party biokc up, and dis- 
pcisrd witlk mutual t'celingb of giatiiicatioii 
and good-will. 

Bath. 

The iolJowiti^ Speet-li doliverecl hj' 
the )>i-)Liep oi St. Diivul's on thw? 
Si>;.oiul lead ill*;' of Ihe Catholic 
Bill, wa^ omiUt'd in oiir last nuiii« 
her ; it will he found more cor- 
ject than the re|)^'rl^ which have 
appeared iii the Newspapers : 

The Di^hop of Sf. Gavid's saich my 
Lnidi, though I mu wholly iiiialile to do 
justice Cillu'i to the gieat iinpoitaiice of 
the subject before the liou«ie, or to my own 
couvictioiih, yet 1 am luiw'iiliiig to give the 
vote which 1 shall <lo tins night against the 
second n-adnig of the bill, without endca^ 
voiii'iiig at least to state the giouiuK of tiiy 
ohjections to it. lUit, befoie I :statc those 
groiind'o, 1 vbl^ll to make u single obseiva- 
tioo on what tell fiom the noble call, whoso 
eloquent speech closed the debate of last 
night. The noble call obsuved, that the 
c'onstitiilioii of this eoiiiitry is essentially 
Piutestaiit, but not exchisisely so.” My 
Lords, tlic liistoiy of ti.e eoiistitulioii, if 
I nnst.ike not, lequiies both teims. From 
the Consiiiutiors of C7un ntion, <lowii- 
wai<!-, its Fiotestaiit ciuuaetei wa^ form- 
ing. It was foiiiiiiig by till vaiuty of 
rlieci.s which weie given to the iiitiiwvo 
.intlioi ii^ of Ihe F.>[)e h^ the laws of Kd- 
waidt 1. and III. Kichaid 11. and others. 
It was foimed, and in gie.it measure euin- 
pleliMl, hy the lawa of Homy VII I, It 
wa- finally completed by the stitute of the 
of Chailcs II. and the act of .settle- 
men t. It was coniploled, iiiy I.oid.s, by 
the entile exclusion of the Pope and his 
jniiidictioii from the coii.ititiitioii. Ex- 
clusion IS theiefoic of the very essence of 
our Protestant couslitiition. The coiisli- 
tiition is not only essentially Protestant, 
hilt exclii!>ively so, — exclusive of the l*ope 
and his jurisdiction. 1 object td the bill, 
because it appears to me contrary to tlic 
very end for winch your Lordships arc here 
assembled. The writ of summons convened 
parliament expressly to consult for the de- 
fence of the Church of England ; super 
rebus quibusdem arduis defensiotiem rcgiii 
Anglitr ei EccUsuc Auglicana: cancer- 
iutitibus. But the Church of England 
never can be defended by giving political 
power to her greatest enemy, the Cliiircli 
of Home. 1 object to the bill, because it 
appears to me contrary to the oath which 


1 took at at the commencement of the pre- 
sent parliament. The bill recognizes the 
toieigu jui isdictioii, which I then swore 
docs net exist, and ought tiot to exist 
within this realm. Tht* oath expressed my 
real sciitiineiits. 1 took it without the 
sfiialkst mental icservatioii whatsovci ; and 
at file time I was resolved to fulfil the 
tenor of the oath. It scein.s to me, tlicre- 
foic, if 1 weie t.'i vote for the bill, 1 should 
falsity niy oath and luy dcclaiatioii. I ob- 
ject to the bill, because it appears to me 
coutraiy to one of the highest prerogatives 
of the CIO \ II. The king is head of the 
Chinch of J'higlaiid by coninioii law, as 
well as by statute. Hut if this bill were to 
pa^s into a iaw', it would be a great encoii- 
lagcinent to the papal power ; that power 
winch the Koinaii Catholics hold to be sii- 
pciiur to the soveieignly of the realm. 
Every encouragement, tlierefuic, of the 
papal power, is a diminution of the aiitho- 
iity of the Cl own. My Lords, there are 
many other objections to the bill. 1 ob- 
ject to it, because it appeals to me a most 
pcimi'ioiis duuinaly to pcimit the members 
of a fuieigij church, and subjects of a fo- 
reign sovereign, to sit in cither house of 
pai lidinciit without renouncing their foreign 
allegiance; and especially to legislate for 
the Cliiircb of England, against which they 
aie united by principles of conscieotioos 
hostility. 1 object to the bill, because it 
olTeih to the Clinrcli of England false sceUf- 
vituis. It proposes, by way of security to 
the C'lmn li, an oath to be taken by the Ro- 
man Cntliulic Cicigy, which no conscien- 
tiuiid Roman Cathelic Clergyman can take 
or can keep. It is contrary to their reli- 
gion, or what they call tlieir religion, to 
.sweai, that they will enter into no commu- 
nications with the ]*opc for the disturb- 
ance or the ovei throw of the Church of 
Kiiglanil ; their creeds and oaths, their 
pieaciiiiig, wiiting, and ministering, hav- 
ing all .1 tendency, directly or indirectly, 
to the ovcithiow of the Protestant Church, 
us ty ei y body knows, w ho kiiow.s any thing 
of the decrees of the Council of Tient, and 
as we have been lately iiifoimed by a Ko- 
niaii Catholic Bishop, who stated it as his 
objection to the oath proposed by the bill. 
1 object to the hill, because it is contrary 
to the acts of union, by which the Protest- 
ant Religion was declared to be inviolable. 
But this bill abrogates the securities which 
were intended to preserve it inviolate, and 
has provided no equivalent. My Lords, 
the objections to the bill are endless. They 
may, perliaps, be comprised in a few 
words : its utter inconsistency even with 
the loligion of that foreign Church, which 
it tvas^ intended to serve ; its rninous neg- 
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lectof the Chufch of Engleod, vrtiidi it 
ought to have token cere of : and the con- 
sequencee which may be expected to fol- 
low from 80 greet a change in onr laws by 
the loss of many, perhaps indescribable 
properties, of &e English constitution, 
which hare given to this country its present 
transcendant power, dignity, and character 
m the world. My Lords, the opponents 
c^the bill are often called upon for a proof 
of the danger of admitting Roman Catho- 
lics into parliament and offices of state. 
Can there he greater danger than that of 
granting political power to persons, who, 
having views and interests foreign and hos- 
tile to the Church of England — who tell 
yon before hand that it is contrary to their 
religion to swear that they will not employ 
that power for the overthrow of the Esta- 
blished Church ; whose religion also may 
compel them to betray the councils of the 
king. 

Simatiff and Church Presentation. 

At the late assizes for Chester, an issne 
was directed from the Court of Chancery 
to try the legality of tlie presentation of 
the Kev. Mr.Uppleby, to the. living of 
Wilmslow, hot which presentation the 
Bishop of Chester refused to sanction. 
Hie plaintiff was — Fox, Esq. and the de- 
ftndantthe Lord Bishop of Chester. 

Mr. Seijeant Cross detailed the facts of 
ffie case. The plaintiff Mr. Fox, is a gen- 
tleman of fortune in Lancashire. When lie 
purchased from Mr. Trafford, the Advow- 
son ill question, Mr. Bradshaw was then 
the rector,' and was dangerously ill of a 
fbver: this circumstance might naturally 
give rise to a wish on the part of the plain- 
tiff to become the patron, for he liad two 
brothera in the church, and it was desira- 
ble,' therefore, to obtain the patronage by 
all fair, honourable, and legal means. He 
applied to Mr. Trafford’s agent in Man- 
chester, and with him set off immediately 
to Leamington, where they saw Mr. Traf- 
ffird, on FMay, the l2th of Nov. 1810. 
A conveyance was then prepared, and the 
pnrdiasc was closed for 6000/. It was 
three o'clock in the evening of that dky 
when the conveyance was executed, and 
about deven o'clock that night the Re<% 
Mr. Bradshaw died. Mr. Fox then made 
an offbr of the living to his brother^ who 
declined it, and sutequently to bis bro- 
ther-hi-law, Mr.Uppleby, who accepted 
It, bat who was revised by the bishop. 
Hr. Fox had not the least interest in this 
offbir to his rdative; it was altogether an 
act of firiendsbip on his part. The point 
silled was, that the tocumbent's Kffi was 


despaired of; but he denied it: he was no 
donbt in a dangerous state, but his lift 
was not despaired of. He therefore thought 
he should satisfy bis learned friend, that 
the objection of the bishop to Mr. Upplo- 
by's presentation was not well founded. 

The Chitf Justice said, that in the con- 
veyance there was a provision, that after 
the presentation there should be a re- 
conveyance on the part of Mr. Fox, if he 
requested, if not, then a purchase of the 
next presentation, and not of the advow- 
son. He merely threw out the bint. 

Mr. Cooke, an attorney in Salford, the 
agent of Mr. Trafford, was called and exa- 
mined. On Nov. llth, 1819, lie accom- 
panied Mr. Fox to Leamington, who had 
previously requested him to become his 
attorney in the transaction, in order to ne- 
gociate the purchase of the living from 
Mr.Trafford ; be arrived there on tlie 1 vth, 
at ten o'clock; 5000/. were offered, but 
Mr. Trafford declared his determination 
not to take less tlian 6000/. An agreement 
was at last made for 6000/. about ten mi- 
nutes before three o'clock on that day. 

Chross^examined . — took the deed ready 
drawn witli me : it is more usual to take a 
draft iirst. 1 considered the then rector, Mr. 
Bradshaw, in a dangerous state. Mr. Fox 
applied to me on the^l 1th of Nov. and told 
me Mr. Bradshaw was very ill. He re- 
quested me to go with him to Mr. Traf- 
ford. He told me that he had sent a bailiff 
over to Wilmslow, to inquire about Mr. 
Bradshaw's health. 1 then said no time 
was to be lost. We left Manchester at 
eight o'clock the same evening; it was 
four or five o’clock when he came to me. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Brettargli, and myself, went 
in the chaise. Tliere was no ad valorem 
stamp on the deed then. We had four 
horses, but the roads were not particularly 
bad. It was near ten at night when we 
arrived at Wilmslow, when I sent for Mr. 
Bradshaw's butler; he could not come, but 
he sent a messenger, saying Mr. B. was so 
ill that he lived only from hour to hour. 
We theo set off for Leamington. I saiil 
somewhqt to the drivers about signing a 
paper to shew wbat rate we went at. It 
was about a hundred miles from Manches- 
ter to Leamington. We went about ten 
miles an hour. When we saw Mr. Traf- 
ford, we went directly to business; and 
the completion of the contract, and the 
signing, was shnnltaneons. 1 believe 9 in- 
formed Mr. Trafford that Mr. Bradshaw 
was in great danger. Mr. Trafford is a 
Roman Catholic; and I knew, if the in- 
cumbent died, the next presentation would 
All to one of the universities, under the 
act of William >11L I don't think Mr. 





IMford was aware of '4l>If beAwe I told 
liim, wbicli was before tbe deed was eae- 
cut^. We left Leaiaington die same even- 
ingy mImI drove at the same rate back. 
When we arrived at Wilmslow next day* 
we were tohi Air. Brailsbaw died abont 
eleven last niglit. It is possible one of us 
might have said* ** Well, then, we are just 
in time." The value of the living » about 
laUOA a year. 

Dr. ituU^ of Manchester, was examined 
as to the state of tlie health of Mr. Brad- 
shaw. He said bis complaint was an ery- 
sipelas fever; it is by no means a fatal dis- 
order. He did not at all despair of his 
Jife. He died a little before twelve o'clock 
on the night of the isth. He did not de- 
spair of his life till his last visit on Fridi^ ; 
and balf an hour before his death be quite 
despaired of him. 

7%e Rev, George Upplehy examined. I 
vi'as presented to the living of Wilmslow in 
1819. 1 then lived at Barton-oo-Humber, 
liincolnshirc. Before Air. Bradshaw's 
death 1 had no communication whatever 
with Mr. Fox or Mr. Trafford on the sub- 
ject. Tlie first communication was made 
to me by Mr. Fox on the 26th of Nov. I 
have never given any tiling to him, nor has 
he required any thing fioiii me. 

ilfr. SerjanU Cross. This is niy case, 
my loidn. 

The Attorney General rose and said, it 
became his duty to state, that there was 
no imputation ever meant to apply through- 
out the whole course of the proceedings to 
Mr. Uppleby; and he believed Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Trafford were both highly re- 
spectable gentlemen. He charged them 
with po personal fraud; but in the legal 
coiisti notion of the agrceineiit, it certainly 


was » slmoulaMl ona, gu l 
able nuD had bami ' 

not assert that there was anyifalBgWOtyii^ 
in tlm presentation ; but he did ' flsaert,^ 
tiiat tbe purchase of the presentation, tkft ' 
party being dead, or bis li& despair^ 
was null and void to all intents and 
poses, and the next turn of presentaftloA 
fell to thd crown. 

77ie Chief Justice did not thiof^itqe^ 
cessary to sum up the evidence to tbe jai^e 
the case principally rested AmC, 

whether Mr. Bradshaw Was m extfeme 
danger? 

After a long consultation, the foUowHig 
issues were agreed to be put to tlie jury 

1st. Whether Mr. 'frafiord and Mr. Fox,* 
or either of them, knew that Mr.^ Brad- 
shaw was in great danger at the tinte^ of 
the execution of this deed: Verdfdt, 
That they hoik hnew it. - 

Sd. Whether Mr. Bradshaw was aftUct- 
ed with a mortal disease, and in extreme 
danger? Verdict, Fes. 

Sd. Whether Mr.'rrafford and Mr. Fox, 
or either of them, believed tliat Mr. Brad- 
siiaw's life was despaired of at the time of 
tlie execution of tbe deed? Verdict, That 
his life was despaired of hy loth tf thsm. 

4th. Whether the life of Mr. Bradshaw 
was aatoally despaired of at the time of 
the execution of the deed. Verdict, Thsst 
it urns. 

The points, that the conveyance was 
intended us the means of conveying the 
rtext preseiUation, and that only, and that 
Mr. Uppleby was not privy, to be ftdde4 
in tlie special verdict. Verdicts were theu^ 
entered for the Bishop of Chester on .tbefee* 
counts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Tlie rev. William Wyvill, of Trinity 
coHege, Cambridge, to the rectoiy of 
Spenithome, Yorkshire, void by the death 
of Dir. Dodswortb, patron, the rev. C. 
Wyvill, of Burton-hall. 

Tbe rev. Edward Jones, of Whitchurch, 
SliropshiFe, to the rectory of Dnnnington, 
near York, on tlie presentation of the earl 
of Bridgewater. ^ 

The rev. H. Bremby, vicar of Hull, to 
the vicarage of Clieswardine, in 'Shrop- 
shire, hy Thomas SmaUwood, esq. of 

The tev. T. Whalley, M. A. prebendary 
^Wellf, to the rectories efHchestor and 
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Yeovilton, and the rev. John Turner, to 
the vicarage of 'Corston, void by the cea*/ 
Sion of the rev. T. Whalley. 

The rev. T. Beckwith, by sir R. 8a|* 
ton, bart. to the living of East Retibrd, 
Nottinghamshire, vacant by the dealb gf 
tbe rev. Mr. Morton. 

Iberev. Sdward Anderson, 
low of Queen’s college, Cambridge, pro- 
sented by that society to the rectory of 
Hickling, Nottingliamsbire, vacated Iqr 
tbe death of the' rev. John Tkoaun Jo^ 
dan. 

Tlie rev. William Evans, M.A. to* the 
vicarage of Wigmore, Heretordshire. 

Tbe rev. Robert WtHhuM,; to the INiqi 
of Liaii4yftot, Anglemy- 
3C 
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..jTb* atqbWibop sf Yotk tun licenwd 
J. to the perpetwii curacy 

KeytoglHin, Yorkilure. 

The right bon« lord Selsey has pre* 
Mnted.tbe rev« R. Otestvr, M.A. of Em> 
«iuannel coHege, Oxford, to the rectory of 
'RIftead, SoMGx. 

.Tlic rev. Charles Grant, student of civil 
law, to tlie vicarage of West Barham, 

Suffolk, 

, The rev. Thomas Mills, one of bis 
Mii^ty's^ chaplains iu oroiiiRry, to tlie 
rectory of Little Henning, Essex, void by 
tlie resignation of the rev. Thomas Wiight. 

The rev. R. Hohlyn, M.A. n^ctor of All 
Saints, Colchester, which he previously rc- 
, signed to tho rectory of St. Laurence 
Kewland, iu Essex. 

Tlie rev. Georgo Proctor, M.A. of 
Worcester college, is elected head master 
of Lewes school, Sussex. 

The rev. E. M, Willaii, to tlie rectory 
of Oving, Bucks. 

Tlie rev. R. H. Barham, rector of Snar- 
gate, to be a minor canon of St. Paul's 
catliedral. 

The rev. J. J. Dewe, perpetual curate 
of Hai'wicli, to the vicarage of Aistunc^ 
ffeld, Staffordshire. 

The rev. Edward Addison, B.D. senior 
fellow of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, presented by the muster and fel- 
lows of that society to the rectory of 
Landbeacb, vacated by the death of the 
rev, T. C. Burroughrs. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, April 23. — Yesterday Mr. R. 
W. Jolf, B.A. of Christ's college, and Mr. 
C. J. Plumer, B.A. of Balioi college, were 
elected fellows of Oriel college. 

May 5. — On Tuesday, the first day in 
Easter term, the following degrees were 
Gonierred : 

Masters of Arts.-- R ev. Alfred But- 
ler Clough, fellow of Jesus rnllege^ William 
Herrick, University college; rev. Godfrey 
Bird, University college ; rev. Robert 
Brodic, St. Edmund's hall ; rev. William 
witkiDson, Oirist church. 

In the affernoon of the same day, in a 
full convocation, the rev. William James, 
M.A., fellow of Oriel college, and the rev. 
wfSam Morgan Keus^, M.A. fellow of 
*(rinity collie, irere admitted proctors; 
ted the rev. 'Edward, Hawkins, M.A. fel- 
low of Qriel college, the rev. tfilliam 

S ukon, M.A. tkllow of Queen’s college, 
rev. Mr. Thomas Short, and the rev. 
lam Streatileld, M.A. fellows of Trinity 
!git,wm nominated pro procton. 

’ Op Tuesday last the rev. James Bnl-. 
lock, .M, A, was elected a iellow of Wor- 


cester college, ou Dr, Clarke's tbnnda- 
4ioo ; and on the same.day Mr. William 
Bnller, elected scholar on the same foun- 
dation. 

May 19. — Mr. Llewellen, commoner 
of Jesus college, is elected scholar of 
that society. 

On I'hiirsday the remains of tlic rev. 
Dr. Griffith, late master of University 
college, were interred iu tlie chapel of that 
edifice. 

On Tlmrsday William Russel Williams, 
B.A. of Queen's college, was elected a 
Vinerian scholar, in the room of Nastian 
Wiliiaiii Senior, fellow of Magdalen college. 

On tlieramc day the rev. John Taddy, 
M.A. sometime fellow of Trinity college, 
Canibridgr, was admitted ad eund^m. 

Tho following degrees were also con- 
ferred : 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. Daniel 
Hughes, All Souls* college; rev. William 
Servante, Exeter college ; rev. William 
Newland Pedder, fellow of Worcester 
college; Daniel Walton, fellow of Wor- 
cester college ; Thomas Butler, scholar of 
Pembroke college; Peter Eile, fellow of 
New college; William Ives, of Magdalen 
hall ; Chailcs Carr Clarke, student of 
Christ church ; Daniel Vcysie, student of 
Christ church ; John Daniel I.icwis, Oriel 
college ; rev. George Ciincliffc, Balioi 
college; rev. Chailes Phelips, University 
college ; uud rev. William Valence, Uni- 
veisity college. 

Bachelors of Auts — Codi ington Parr, 
esq. Magdalen hall, grand compounder; 
Alexander Huntly, Robertson Baillic, Lin- 
coln college ; John Cowherd, scholar of 
Lincoln college ; Henry Aughstiis Holden, 
Worcester college; John Abbot, Balioi 
college ; Edward Leigh Bcmielt, Merton 
college ; Primate Knapp, Mei Ion college ; 
Richard Sparling Hairy, Queen's college ; 
William Clemiiison, Queen's college; 
Richard Bingham. Magdalen hall ; James 
Smith Townsend, Oriel college ; William 
Bingham Baring, Oriel college ; Anthony 
Hesketh Gower, Christ church ; and 
Charles Thomas Plumptre, tJuiversity 
college.' 

On Saturday, May fi, the rev. Joseph 
Carter, M.A. fellow of St. John's college, 
was admitted baclielorin divinity. 

Cambriijob, March 30.— The two gold 
medals given annually by the chancellor 
of this university, to the best proficients in 
classical learning among tlie commencing 
bachelors of arts, were on Tuesday last 
adjudged to Messrs. Alfred Ollivant and 
Wm. Henry Fox Talbot, both of Trinity 
college. 

April 14.— Hie followiDg is a Ibt of In- 





oepton $0 the deforce of M«A.‘ jenterdey 
Be'nnight, Samuel Hawkes, William Tw^, 
and Joim Fen, IVinity college; John Ste- 
vens Henslow, John Hawkeley Beach; Jo- 
seph Flindle, and William Pearh, of St. 
John's college ; Charles Beales, St. Peter's 
college ; Geoi-ge Atwood, Pembroke hall ; 
Richard Godson, Cains college; Richard 
Harvey, Catharine lifill ; Edward Sorocold 
Pearce, John Warren, and T. Warren, 
Jesus college; John Hallewell, Christ col- 
lege; John Hind, Sidney college. 

The rev. J. G. Franks, M. A. chaplain of 
Trinity college, is appointed by the ti iis- 
tees to act for the Hulsean Icctufe-cr, during 
liis indisposition. 

April *J7.— List of persons ordained by 
tlie lord bishop of Ely. at .St. James's 
church, London, on Sunday, April 15. 

Deacons. — ^Joseph Dewe, B.A. fellow 
of Queen’s college ; William Greenwood, 
U.A. fellow of Bcnct's college; John 
Abraham Roberts, B.A. fellow of King\s 
college ; Robert Aberc Denton, follow of 
Kiug's college; Richard Oakes, B.A. fel- 
low of King's enlirge ; George Skinner, 
B.A. fellow of Jesus' eollogo ; Joseph 
Stiidholme, B.A. fellow of Jesus’ college ; 
Joseph Hindle, B.A. fellow of St.John’s 
college; Maik ('antis, B.A. fellow of 
Eninianiiel college; John Husband, B.A. 
fellow of Magdalene college ; William 
Twigg, B.A. Trinity college; Thomas 
Coombe, B.A, St. Peter’s college ; Weever 
Walter, B.A,' Sidney college; Kicliaid 
Samuel Dixon, Trinity liall ; Ficderick 
William Gray, B A. Baliol college, Ox- 
ford; H. B. Leonard, B.A. Merton col- 
lege, Oxford; Matthew Newport, B.A. 
Tiiiiity college, Dublin; Thomas Cnlvc- 
ley Parsons, Hteraie; Thomas Ha«sel, 
literate; and Willi im Thresher, B.A. St. 
Juiiii's college. 

PKiESTb. — Richard Gwatkin, M.A. fel- 
low' of St. John's college ; George Miles 
Cooper, B.A. fellow of St. John's college ; 
William Peach, B.A. fellow of St. John's 
college ; Thomas Shclford, M.A. fellow of 
Benet’s college ; Edwin Colitian Tyson, 
B.B. fellow of Catharine hall ; Stephen 
Britton Dowell, B.A. St. Peter's college; 
Henry Clissold, B.A. Exeter college, Ox- 
ford ; David Daniel, B.A. Jesus’ college, 
Oxford ; Isaac Wilson, literate ; William 
GIrod, literate. 

May 4. — On Wednesday, the first day 
of Easter term, the following gentlemen 
were admitted to the undermentioned de- 
grees: 

, Masters of ARTS.^Messrs. William 
Twiss, Robert Borindt, and Robert Ben- 
son, of Trinity college ; rev. J. Lnnn, of 
St. John’s college. ; Mr. William Hutchin«, 


of' Pembroke hall; MK 'WflHtfn (Mhii* 
wood, fbilow of 'Colt»n8 ChHsfk 
Messrs. George SkinnA, and Jbeepli tSUM* 
holme, fellows of Jesus’ college. 

Bachbluas op Artsw — ^Messrs. Edfrard 
St. Allbin, John Wilson Sheppard, ai!i<d' 
Archibald Diithil, of Trinity collegel; 
Messrs. George Cummins, Charles George 
Festing, William John Croli, and Hugh 
Taylor, of St. John’s college 5 Mir. Wil- 
liam John James, of Peter honse; Mr. 
Charles W. Henning, of Qiieenls college ; 
Messrs. Robert Gorton, John I/mge, 
John C’dnington, and Edward Bowlhy, of 
Jesus' coliecc ; Messrs. James Liigar, and 
Richard Winsloe, of Sidney ro'.lege. 

The rev. Thomas Tattersliall, M.A. of 
Queen’s college, was, on Friday laftt, 
elected a fellow of that society. 

May 11. — The following gentlenten 
were, on Wednesday last, admitted to the 
imdermcntinned degrees : 

Masters of Arts. — George James 
Pennington, fellow of King's college, and 
John Escrcct, of Trinity college. * 

Bachei.oks of Arts. — Henry Han- 
nington, Thomas Roberts, and Richard 
Okes, fellows of King’s college ; Thomas 
Dixon, James Thomas Fenwicke, and 
Simon Mewburn, of St. John’s college; 
Henry Lloyd, of St. l^ctcr’s college ; John 
Iboinas, of (k)rpiis CliriNti college.; John 
Wilkinson Wasney, of (/atharine hall; 
George Henry liely Hutchinson, William 
Hartford Diiniels, Gliailes Reynolds, and 
Frederick Money, of ('aius college ; and 
Henry Lloyd, of Petei house. 

May 19.— Af an ordination, holdan by 
the lord bishop of Bristol, in Christ col- 
lege eliapcl,on the 6tii instant, the follow- 
ing gontlniien were ordained : 

Deacons. — Charles Benjamin Tayler, 
B.A. Trinity college, Cambridge ; John 
Barrow, B.A. St. Peter's college. Cam* 
bndge ; Thomas Henry Wiiite, B.A. Uni- 
versity college, Oxford ; John Conington, 
B.A. Jesus’ college, Cambridge; William 
Wilcox, B.A. St. John's college, Oxford ; 
Edward Wliitcley, B.A. Jesus collegy, 
Cambridge. 

Priests. — Atigiistns Cecil Minchiu, 
M.A. Trinity college, Dublin ; Gliarl0a 
Burrell Cookes, M.A. Pembroke coUe|^, 
Oxford; Thomas Oronow, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford; CJiarles Grant, S.C.ti. 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge; and Badl^ 
Powell, M.A. Oriel college, O^eforid. 

Buckinghamshire. — Died, A AMu 
Sandford, the rey. Thomas Scotti; rector 
of that parish, and many ye|ura cbaj^lAip'ta 
the Lock Hoapital. .« , , ' 

Died, after two days illness, at Bnigd 
Hintop, in thU county, the revi Will&m 
3 B 2 





t» liMford Bktf 
meff ofCaetf^'BKijoqri^rmeiiy of Rrad- 
iog, end some time dNiitaiit lectunr of 
High Wycombe. 

.Died, the ren Wiliiaim Perry, ricer of 
Stone, and curate of Waddesdon, near 
Ayletbory.' 

CAMBBinoBSHTitB. — ^Dled, in Ills 66tb 
3 tear, the rev. T. Bnrrooghes, A.M. rector 
•f Ibnidheach, and many years an active 
magistrate of this county. 

GvuBBiitAMD* — Died, at Melmerhy, in 
tiiis county, aged 7J, the rev. John Soef, 
Clear of that place. • 

Died, Ihiin the banting of a bloocK 
vessel, the rev. William Stalman, son of 
the rev. William Stalman, rector of Stoke 
llreweme, near Towoester, and fellow of 
Braienose college, Oxford. 

'* Died, at Melinerby, near Penrith, tlie 
rev. Mr. Slee, rector. 

Devon SHI KB.— Died, atSidmoatb, the 
reV. Mr. Addis. 

pied, at Hidmoutli, the rev. William 
Jenkins. 

Died, at CoUumpton, the rev, J. V. 
Bratton. 

Died, at Stenehoiise, the rev. A. J. 
Sfanon. 

Dorsetshius. — The new ebnreb, at 
^oole, was opened on Easter Monday. 
A gentleman Ims offered a donation of 
5001. towards erecting a spire on the 
tower, which is to bo farnisbed with a 
peal of eight bells. 

Died, at Haslebniy Briant, the rev. F. 
Beed, rector. 

. Essex. — Died, at LaytonKtone, in the 
f5tb year of his age, the rev. William 
Hanhiiry, M.A. of New college, Oxford. 

. Gf.oucESTERsiiinE. — A meeting has 
been holdeu at the king's head, Olonces- 
^r, at which the lord bishop of the 
diocese presided ; when an institution was 
Chrmed, to be denominated the hlagdalen 
Asylum for the comity and city of Glon- 
deafor, the ol^ect of which is to provide 
the means of discipline aCd religious in- 
structioo, and to inculcate moral and In- 
dustrious habits in tho minds of such fe- 
'i^os as have deviated iVom the paths of 
vihqe, and are desiroin of repentibg, and 
of.bhliig restored 'to a respectable station 
ia‘dociet^ In furtherance of tins object 
fthliscriptions have been paid to the 
ijmoiitit of ICll. 13i. 6(1. and doi^tuins 
to 6701. ids. 4d.' Ibe duke of Beaufort 
tM accept^ tlie office of patron, as lias 
Uie lord .bi^gp of Gloucester that of 
presiik^' 

KENt.^Died, at Rttunington, in this 
aoimiy, tlie tev. Moyle Breton, D.D. 
s^d 7i yeaiv, vkar of tijat parish, and of 
a 


Bragbteii Mapb, and fcctor of Kjmaad- 
Ingtoo. 

JhiNcoLNsttiRB. — Died, tlie rev. B. 
Ward, of Ravenstoge. 

Died, at the advanced age of 83, at 
Shipley Hall, near Bradford, the rev. Join* 
Myers, rector of Wyburton, near Boston, 
and one of His Mfyes^'s justices of the 
peace. 

Died, at Haslebniy Bryant, the rev. 
Frands Reed, rector of that parish. 

The dean and chapter of Lincoln catlie- 
dral have appointed the rev. R. Garvey, 
A.M. heed master of the graasmar school 
at Lincoln. 

May 6. — Died, on Sunday morning last, 
the rev. Bernard Cracrofo, rector of East 
Real, and vicar of South Elkingtoii, in this 
county. 

Ml POLES EX. — On 'rhnrsday, March 89, 
the ceremony of laying the first stone of 
the new church at l^plar, was performed. 
At one o’clock the rector, chuicliwardens, 
overseers, and vestrymen, were in readi- 
ness at the town hall to receive tlie lord 
bishop of London, and at two, the ar- 
rangements being completed, upon a signal 
given by the architect, the stone w.is 
hlowly raised from the ground, and the 
silver trowel being handed to the bialiop 
his lordship perfonned the ceremony of 
laying the mortar, and the whole was 
deposited in the cavity cut for the pur- 
pose, which was covered with a brass 
plate, beaiing the following inscription : 

** The first stone of this parish church, 
of All faints, in the county of Middlesex, 
was laid, the 89tli of March, 1881, by the 
light rev. lather in God, William Howlcy, 
D.D. by divine permissiou, lord bishop of 
London, in the second >ear of liis most 
gracious Majesty, George IV. * O Lord, 
our God ! all this stone that we liave pre- 
pared to build thee a house for thine 
holy name, conietli of thine hand, and is 
all tliine own.* 1 Cliron. xxix. 16.” 

NORTHA.UPTON8HIRE.— Married, at the 
cathedral of Peterborough, by the lord 
bishop, the rev. Henry Parsons, curate of 
Stoke Doyle, in this county, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of Che late Francis Hop- 
kiuson, esq. of Peterborough. 

NoTmiOHAMSHiRE.— 'Died, at ftfani- 
bain, upon Ttent, aged .54, the rev. John 
Drake Cooper, vicar of that place. The 
living is in the gift of the right hoii. earl 
Brownlow. 

Died, at Eaet Retford^ the rev. Richard 
Morton, neatly half a century the highly 
respected virar of tliat place. 

OxsoRusBiRB.— Diedj aged 60, James 
Griffith, 'D.D. master of Uaivenity college^ 
Oxford, and prebendary -ofiGloncaster.^ 
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Died, ased 53, tke re?. YIMeiii Tkmm 
Beer, of Worcester college, Ovibrd. 

RuTiANiMUiRB.-i-Died, tbe rev. Ro-* 
hert Macfarlatie, M.A« late of Baliol 
college, Oxford, and curate of Oak> 
bain. 

. Sussex. — Died, at Chichester, aged 78, 
the rev. J. B. Carpenter, rector of EUted, 
Sussex, and principal surrogate to tlie 
bishop of Chichester. « 

WiLTsHiRB. — - Died, ^e rev. B. C. 
Bari'y, rector of Qnarley, near Andover, 
tlio rev. Evan Lewis, curate of Abbots- 
bury, and Swyre, and of the former place 
nearly fifty years. 

Died, at Bath, the rev. Thomas Green- 
wood, upwards of fifty years vicar of Caine. 

Yorkshirb.— A complete peal of ten 
bells was opened on Easter Monday, at 
the diurcli of St. Ann’s, Rothcrlian], iu 
this county. The tenor is in the grand 
key of D, weighing 3100 weight. 

Married, at Dewsbury, the rev. Joseph 
Bailey, late curate of St. Michael Ic BeU 
frey, in York, to Miss Parkin, of Dews- 
bury, danglitcr of the late rev. Jonathan 
Parkin. 

Died, the rev. N. Blackburn, of Delph, 
Saddleworth. 

Mrs. G. Knight, of Firbcck, lias erected, 
at her own cxpence, a new pai'isli churcii, 
on the site of the old one. 

WALES. 

The church of Hawarden, in Flint- 
shire, was broke open on the night of 
Friday, Apiil 13, by some thieves, who 
carried off the communion-plate. 

The Gwyneddegion society has selected 
the Fall of Lly welyn, last prince of Wales, 
as the subject of the prize poem for tlie 
ensuing year. The m^al will be awarded 
to the auccessfnl competitor on the second 
day of tbe Eisteddfod, at Carnarvon. 

Died, the rev. Robert Davies, rector of 
Mallwyd, Montgomeryshire, and vicar of 
Towyn, Merionethshire. 

Died, at Maes y Groes, near Bangor, 
the rev. John Roberts, M.A. rector of 
Xdanllediyd, in that diocese, and of Kid- 
dington, in .that of Oxford. * 

The ebapjd of case for the pariah- of 
Eglwyailan, near CaerphiUy, In the comity 
of Olauiorgpn, is about to be rebiiilt by 
subscription ; and we understand that the 
lord bishop of Uandaffi the most noble the 
marquess of Bnte, John Goodrich, esq. apd 
oUien» have alre^y become libctfal con- 
tributors. 

Lately St. Catherine’s dupel, at Mil- 
lord, was re-opened for Diylne womblp, 
baviog been dosed for. soma tiiqe, for the 
purpose of being thoroughly repaired; 


whnr an axedlent .itrmoo was praadhed 
beforO a nameroDa and reipectable eon- 
gregation, by the miniater, JL T. Brig-s 
stock, from Psalm exxii. 1. ** I was gM 
when they said unto me, let ns go into the 
bouse of the Lord." 

Died, at Norton cottage, near Swanaea,. 
tbe rov. J. B. Oldeswortti, perpetnalcurate 
of Oystermouth. 

Died, suddenly, at an advanced age, at 
Swansea, the rev. Di. Jenkins ; fiarmerly 
be had preferment in America, whieh he 
resigned on returning to his i^ve comi- 
try, to enjoy in tranquil retirement the 
fruits of bis early indostry. 

The rev. J. H. Colton Ima been inducted 
to the living of Lianllecbid, void by tlie 
death of the rev. T. Roberts, of Maeop* 
Groes, Carnarvonshire ; and the rev. Robert 
Williams, to the living of Llandyfyikiog, 
Anglesca, void by the resignation of, the 
rev. J. H. Cotton. 

The rev. John Jones, of Llwynbedcr, to 
the rcctoiies of Llauvyniach and Pentb, in 
the county of Pembroke. 

We understand tliat the lord Inshop of 
Llandaff has taken a lease of a house, cal- 
led Colbrook, near Abergavenny, for some 
years, and that it is his lordship’s intention 
to pass a portion of every year in that part 
of his diocese. This is a subject of great 
congratulation, as this diocese lias been 
from time immemorial, deprived of the 
personal superintendence of a bishop, tlie 
bad effects .of which are lamentably visible 
throughout the whole of that district. 

The lord bishop of St. David’s is about 
to hold a general ordination at his palace, 
AbergwiUy, on Sunday the 1st day of Jhly. 

ABROAD. 

Died, at Rome, William Pendrell Wad- 
dingtoi), Esq. M.A. of Trinity college. 
He was B.A. in 1813, and M.A.^iii 1818. 

Died, in November last, iii the isUnd 
of Samos, the rev. Charles Willlamifqii^ 
chaplain to tbe British factory, at Smyrna* 
Mr. Williamson received his education at 
Ystradmeirig school, Cardiganshire, and 
mhidfiil of his Alma Jlfat^r he luu be- 
queathed part of his property to the ^ 
dowment of a scholarship, in St. Abn^a 
college, Cambridge, for a pupil of Bip 
above-named scliool. He has ato 
queatiied a collection of coins ana mgiw 
hies (antiques) fqr the use of tbe sjsM 
school. Mr. WiUiamso^ was a , young 
man well known to many In Wales. ^ 

Died, at Milan, the rov. W. H* Cham- 
pion, rectnr of Westmestpri and 3tteet, 
Sussex. * 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Two most important measures 
have been under the consideAitlon 
of Parliament during the last months 
the alteration iu the Poor Laws pro- 
posed by Mr. Scarlett, and the al- 
teration in the Criminal Law pro- 
posed by Sir James Mackintosh, 
and it has given us great pleasure 
to perceive that both of them have 
been discussed fairly upon their 
merits, and are no longer regarded 
as party questions. 

In the Poor-laws Amendment- 
Bill a vast majority of the House of 
Commons are understood to concur: 
and the discussion which it is likely 
to excite is cxpcctcil to refer, rather 
to the details of the enactment, and 
to the period at which it shall be 
carried into cfi'cct, than to the sub- 
stance of the plan itself. As the 
details arc confessedly of very great 
ililficuiiy, Mr. Scarlett has been 
strongly urged to postpone the mea- 
sure until the next session of Parlia- 
ment, that the subject may be tho. 
roughly sifted, and a mature opinion 
formed. But in this view of the 
question we confess our inability to 
join. The subject has already un- 
dergone the most ample investiga- 
tion, and the results of that inves- 
tigation as tlicy were laid before the 
public by the Committees of the 
House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons, are embodied in the pre- 
sent bill. We conceive therefore 
that Parliament never can be better 
prepared to legislate upon the sub- 
ject, than it is at the present mo- 
ment, and that the only effect of 
delay will be to prevent any altera- 
tion of the existing law. If the 
country is to wait until Mr. Scarlett 
shall be prepared with a plan which 
is open to no objection, and can 
require no future amendment, we 
had better make up our minds at 
once to remain where we are. But 
if this proposal be too alarming, 
and the necessity of a change be 
admitted, then let the change be 
what it may, it will at least effect 


the 'destruction of the present sys- 
tem ; and the gradual establishment 
of anoihcT will follow as* a matter 
of course. Experience will enable 
us to distinguish between the sound 
and the defective parts of the new 
arrangements ; and the evil may be 
obviated, and the good perfected as 
it appears. On this account we 
sincerely hope that some measure 
may be adopted before the close of 
the present session. 

But it docs not follow that we 
should approve of the Whole of Mt. 
ScarletPs Bill. The clause which 
enacts that the yearly sum levied in 
any parish for the support of the 
poor shall never exceed the amount 
which was levied during the year 
1820, will not be carried into exe- 
cution without the greatest diffi- 
culty — and the entire abolition of 
the present law of settlement, though 
it must ultimately be adopted, is a 
measure for which we fear that the 
countiy is not yet prepared. The 
most important clause however Is 
not liable to similar objections; and 
it will suffice to accomplish the pur- 
pose of the other parts of the Bill, 
and work an entire but gradual 
change in the state of the countty. 
Wc allude to the section which 
enacts that no male person being 
single and unmarried at a given 
time after the passing of the Bill, 
shall ever receive relief for himself 
or any part of bis family, unless 
such person by reason of age, sick- 
ness, or infirmity, shall be actually 
unable to obtain his livelihood and 
to support bis family by work. 
This conics in effect to the original 
proposition of Mr. Malthus ; . and is 
the only remedy of which the case 
admits. The occasional distress of 
the labouring classes will thus be 
compelled to ' seek relief' from bhar 
rity, and while, Charity will provide 
a due supply for the desCmngy, it 
will leave the idle and the proflig^ 
to taste the natural consequences 
of their conducti We trust that 
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this clause will be carried ^withonl 
delay. 

The alt^ratioh fai the criminal law 
proposed by $ir Jamea Mackintosh, 
has beenr favourably received by the 
House of CommoDs ; but public opi^ 
aion is so much divided upon the 
subject, that the measure in all pro- 
b&ilUy will not pass into a law. Sir 
James appears to us to have thrown 
away his own case*-for he proposes 
that the crime of forging Bank of 
BAgland notes, and some other pub. 
lie and private securities, shall con- 
tiaue subject to capital punishment,: 
but that all other forgeries shall 
cease* to be capital offences. We 
have adways understood that the 
great iiUsrease of forgeries was con- 
fined to Bank of England notes; aud 
if they are to be cuceptcd from the 
operation of the Bill, the most that 
eairbe said in its favour is, that it 
have little Or no effectf We be. 
]^ve alao.tbut the law, as it relates 
to the Bank of England, is more in 
'aeedn>f alteration than in any other 
point of view. For the argument 
by which our ciriminal code has been 
most powerfully defended, maintains 
that by making so many offences 
capital, the law sweeps all offenders 
into its net, and then leaves it to the 
Judges and the government to select 
the worst cases for punishment. This 
is Paley's reasoning; aud to* this 
i(easoning the present laws owe the 
epotinuation of their existence. But 
in jproce^ings instituted by theBank, 
rngument does not apply. For 


here the selection is made not by the 
Judge but by the prosecutor, who 
allows such prisoners as he pleases 
to plead guilW'to the minor offence, 
and thus, in commutes capital 
punishment for transportation. This 
state of things is clearly at variance 
with the whole spirit of our laws ; 
and we cannot imagine that it will 
be suffered to continue. The Bill 
however now before Parliament, will 
not insure its alteration. 

With respect to the general ques- 
tion of the criminal code, the advo- 
cates for a change appear to us to 
have decidedly the best of the argu- 
ment. They contend that the exist- 
ing system has had a full and fair 
trial, and that at the cxpcnce of 
many human lives it has failed to 
check the increase of crime ; it 
seems reasonable, therefore, to make 
an experiment of a different system ; 
and it is not easy to believe that such 
a system will be more ineffectual 
than the one which it supersedes. The 
principal objection to the plan is 
made to rest upon the non-existence 
of any adequate punishment short of 
death; it being admitted, on all 
hands, that transportation is no pu. 
nishment at all — and that the hulks 
and the penitentiaries are not yet 
adequate to their purposes. This is 
certainly a formidable obstacle to 
the proposed alterations; but it is 
one which the government of the 
country have it in their power to re- 
move. 


NOTICE TO CORIIESPQNDENT& 


We agree with iCZfer. Cgtiiuar* in his opinion of the decision to which 
lie alludes, but cannot learn that there is any likelihood of its being re- 

C« P. shall appear. 

; Omu., Z.; CleTp CesL^ and Cfer. GIss., have been xceeiVedk 

am are under consideration. 


SSornlefer’i third Letter arrived too late for insertion : and we are cons- 
ftilki by want of room to postpone the Boporl of the Chancellor's chei- 
stew on the matter of Queen's College Cambridge, and of Sir William 
decision OB Iron CofBna^ 
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REASON THE HANDMAID OF 
FAITH. 

It has been said, and too readily 
allowed, that reason and faith are 
HO opposed to each other, that they 
cannot subsist together. But this 
assertion is alike dangerous and 
groundless. For faith, by which 1 
would understand the great truths of 
the Gospel, and the whole substance 
of revelation is iu reality the very 
perfecting of reason, as reason is 
the handmaid of faith. 

Reason accompanies us in our 
seaich after the truth, as far as it 
can go; and affords us abundant 
helps in separating the true from 
the false ; and it is only when reason 
has reached its utmost limits, that 
we are handed over to faith, which 
stands by the gracious appointiiicut 
of God ready to receive iis, and 
carry us on to perfection. We may 
not however forget our obligations to 
our first companion. It is reason, 
that has been implanted within us 
to distinguish the man from the 
brute, and be our guide in the com- 
mon concerns of life. It is by the 
aifi of reason, that we detect*errors, 
and, ordinarily speaking come at the 
knowledge of divine truth. It is by 
the aid of reason that we prove tlie 
Bible to be an authentic revelation 
ftwin God, that weekamioe^the ci«e- 
dentials of our Lord, and perceive, 
that they bear the sAal and impress of 
heaven, that we establish the credi- 
bility of his miracles, the fulfilment 
of prophecy, ihe fitnefs and fulness 
of his precepts, the perfection of his 
Rbmbmbranceb, No. 31. 


example, the sufliciency of bis spi^ 
ritual provisions, and the rioonM 
and certainty of bis rewards; and 
finally arrive, though by a differeiit 
road, at tiie same conclusion witli 
the good centurion, that truly this, 
is the Son of God/' Far be it from , 
me to disparage the use of reason in 
our religious couduct. It is our oply 
safeguard under the divine blessing 
against the seducing inroads .of enf 
tliusiasm on the one band, ai^ the 
bold and groundless assertions of 
infidelity on the other. St. Paul ex- 
pressly calls our most holy reli^on 
** a reasonable service** . and wills 
us to ** pray'* not only with the 
spirit,’* ** but with the uiiderstandr 
Ingalso.” Nay, on one occasion, 
he appeals directly to our reason, 
** 1 speak’' says he, ** as to wise 
mem — judge ye what 1 say/ ~My 
only object is to set down the boun. 
daries of reason, to shew where rea^ 
son stops, and where faith begins^ 
and takes up .wha,t reason has left 
unfinished. I would take away no.-' 
thing, that is really within flic sphere 
of reason, and only warn my readem 
not to fancy that all things fre within 
that sphere, “ even the hidden thiggs 
of God/’ ** Caust thoii by.searcb- 
iiig find out God 1 Const thou. 
out the Almighty unto perfe^g^ t 
It is as high as heavep,” 
wise man, ** what egn^t tboii do.t 
deeper than bell, lyliat caust Mm 
knowr , ‘ ' 

Shall we then be still doonie^J^ 
bear the worn-out plea ^ef 
fidel, thatiylmil cannot undfiiritai^ 

1 will not believe t 
3 D 
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We are assered, that we live — 
But how we Hve, we know not. Shall 
we then disbelieve onr •very ex- 
istence, because we cannot comprc- 
bend by what means that etistence 
is supported 7 All nature is but 
one vast mystery — and yet who ever 
doubted, that there was a worhl 
peopled with its countless tribes of 
inhabitants, and cloathed with its 
varied faerbaee, because he was iin- 
' able to explain, how the former 

live and ntove and have their 
being,*' or the latter sprang from 
the gronad I Were we taken to view 
a work, that was said to combine all 
the power and iiigenaity of the wisest 
of men, should we not look for much 
hi it above the comprehension of 
bdmuion minds ? And if this would 
be the ease in the work of a person 
snpefier to ourselves, how much 
aidre In His work, who is all per- 
fect, befere whom ** the wisdom of 
the wisest is as foolishness, and na- 
tions ate counted but as the dust of 
the bataneel'' 

Let me earry the alignment some- 
what ferther. If we are forced to 
tfionfess— ^nay, and to act on this con- 
fession, that there are many things 
in the natural world, that we cannot 
comprehend, and yet must believe, 
h it any wh} 8 extraordinary that 
there should be things mysterious, 
things above our comprehension in 
the spiritnal 7 And is it not an argu- 
ment in favour of a revelation pur- 
porting to come from above, that in 
speaking of spiritual things, it de- 
livers iDttch, that is above our reason, 
and matter only for the exercise of 
feith t it would be well if thil con- 
lideratton. were allowed to have its 
jnst weight on our minds. It is the 
, Mastfp^key, ns it were, to the know- 
ied|^ of divine truth. It preserves 
fee niau in the full and legitimate 
YXCreteii of his reason, whITst it 
points out the neoessity and reason- 
abhmesa'of faith. Under its saving 
feineDce the man ceases to be the 
philosopher only by his being raiscfd 
aittto dieChrisitan. In things within 
his reach be still trusts to the de- 


doctions of his own reason. In things 
beyond, he strengthens the weak- 
ness of bis reason by the more full 
discoveries of faith. To the na- 
tural, if the term may be allowed, 
he thankfully adds the doctrines of 
revealed religion. To the contein. 
plation of these he approaches in 
all the humility of a cfaihl, conscious 
of his own present insufficiency for 
things so far above hiui, ready to be 
taught of God, and fully prepared 
to believe implicitly all that is con- 
tained in his most holy wonl. 
His reason leads him to the door of 
the temple which is opened by faith ; 
and lie enters in, and beholds the 
glory of the Lord. 

But if pursuing a different course 
be deems bis reason to be a judge 
not only of the authenticity of holy 
Scripture, which It is; but of its 
b(*uth, which it is not, and in its very 
nature can never be-^if he is pre- 
viously resolved to believe nothing 
which he cannot bring down to the 
comprehension of his limited fa- 
culties, even though it be found in 
what he allows to be the word of 
God — I will not hesitate to say that 
such a person can never become a 
Christian in the full and legitimate 
sense of the term. He may strip the 
Gospel- of all its distinctive doc- 
trines, and call what remains, and 
he is pleased to accept, Chriari- 
anity — but such was not the religion 
of which our Lord spake when he 
said, 1 thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes^*’ for it is among ** the wise 
and prudent,’* among men possesaed 
of worldly wisdom, and a high con- 
ceit of their own proficieiicy, and 
not among the ** babes/' the hmnble, 
Sfiid the diffident, tliat this finds its 
chief support. Neither was this the 
religion of which the Apostle -de- 
clares, ** we speak not the wisdom 
of this world, nor of the princes 
of this world, but we speak the 
wisdom of 6od in a mystery,** 
for this r^jecteth all mystery, and 
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atimdeth omly to tho wisdom ol 
mu. Far dimrent from tipia it tl^c 
C^fptlof Christy that hiddeo 
wiedoiD, which God ordained before 
the ^orld mCo our glory’^^—aud far 
didEcrai from tliit must be the 
religion of its followers, and tlie 
preaching of its faithful luinitlera ; 
they, if they would reiaui that 
glorious title, must still preadi 
(as the very perfection of reasou, 
as truths, which we could never 
have known, bad they aot been 
revealed, but which when revested, 
are found in no ways contrary to 
our reason, only above it-—) a spi- 
ritual God, mysteriously existing in 
three undivided persons — must still 
preach the incaruatioii of the 
ud the sandifying graces of the 
Spirit — must still ** preadi Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolisli- 
ness, but uoto them that believe, 
Clirist the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” 

C. 

June 7, 1821. 


To ike Editor of the Rememh'oncer, 
Sir, 

If the following observatioiis should 
be thought deserving of a place in 
your valuable miscellany, you will 
oblige me by inserting ffaem. 

In the HiitsenM lectures for 1820, 
Mr. Benson lias, in my opinion, very 
ably .discharged the' laborious duty 
which he undertaken, pf pre- 
paring in the coona of one year 
Owenty discourses, fit to be delivered 
hefiire a leanied imiveiisity, and to 
be submitted to public criticism. 
His considerations upon the £vi- 
deuces of Cbristiani^, which oc. 
cupy tlie prindpatl portion * of his 
votume, are highly iotevestiAg and 
important ; but there is one point au 
wliich 1 am disposed to differ from 
hini, and do to with the lesssciuple* 


as byitsconirovmrsiou bis main 
meot will not be matorially afj^tod* 
In the thifd discourse, Mr. B, hi<r 
troduces his subject from the raoa- 
sage sent by John the Baptist to 
our I^rd, Matt. xi. 2—5. In ex- 
amiiiisf^ this text, he is inclined to 
reject the usual interpielatioR. that 
the Baptist’s sole design on this oc- 
casion, was to induce his disciples to 
follow Jesus Clirist; and adopts the 
eHplaiiatioii given by the author of 
the questions which stand among the 
works of Justin Martyr, attributiiig 
the enquiry to a doubt in toe BafO 
list’s own luiud ; which Mr. B. sup- 
poses to result from a want of com 
fidence, cither in those who had al- 
ready informed him of the diiraclcs 
of Jesus Christ, or in the identity of 
toe person by whom they were |ier- 
formed. This appears to Mr. B. to 
be a sufficient explanation of tha. 
difficulty arising out of John's pre* 
vious acknowledgiacnt of Jesus as 
toe Messiah. ^ 

The alternative of theBaptisIfs eat 
quiry seems to me (to he decisive a- 
gaiijst this interpretation. ” Art toou 
He that sboiiid come, or do we look 
for another Jobs had ahwady 
home witness, oud directed the pubr 
lie aUentiou to Jesus, as the ChriaL 
He had also been informed of His 
culraoce upon His miaitlxy, (John, 
ui. 2tS.) betove he was himself 
cast into prison (24.), and bad 
taken that opportunity of again 
giving (estinionv to His character 
aud office, while he confessed his own 
inferiority, if any doubt tlicn, could 
have arisen in his mind conceraiiig 
the mighty works of whicb he heasd 
or the identity of the person who 
performed ihem; yet lie could not 
but have been convinced- toot bis 
successor sod superior was ftlfifindy 
arrived ; and- there could be no roots 
tor the futare expeetation implied 
is ibe question, n Inpov 
Mr. Benson finds no objection to 
the usual intoipretaition of thin |ia»- 
sage, jo the eircumsianss of our 
opedal dirsotiuii to toe anst* 
8 D S 
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flcngm 1o return to Jota with Hie 
go ^ami shew John ngein 
time thiage'iirlMch ye do hear and 
eee/' dtO. Tliin.form of expression, 
hd conjectures, ivould scarcely have 
been 'used by our Saviour, who 
knetr the thoughts of men had He 
Hot^'been assured, lhat ihe satis- 
faction of the Baptist liiriiself was 
principally intended. 

* The oensideration of this divine 
intuition will be equally serviceable 
to 'my view of the case, which is 
this. John, being in prison, had not. 
it may be supposed, the privilege of 
conferring with the large body of 
his disciples ; but being informed by 
some of them, (Lake, vii. 18.) 
vihowere admitted to see him, of 
the wonderful acts repoited to be 
done by Jesus Christ, and knowing 
that the prophets had foretold these 
things concerning Him ; selected two 
(Im riva( as St. Luke expresses it) 
who might make themselves per- 
sonally acquainted with Jesus, wit* 
nesa^His miracles, be instructed by 
their own master in the correspond- 
ence of these nriracles with the pre- 
dictions of the' prophets, and thus 
be^iHgualified as apostles to the rest 
hf ihe followers of John, to convince 
them of the propriety of joining 
themselves to the long-expected Sa- 
viour of the world. Our Lord know- 
ing what was in the mind of John, 
gave exactly the answer that whs 
desired, and afforded to the fore- 
rnnSter the best means of impressing 
his injunctiofeis on those, who had 
hitherto been his followers. It might 
iMM' to the jfbrceof this explanation, 
if wa were certain that St. Matthew 
wibte in the seeoml verse of this 
e ha p l er ta ' votr Xprsv,” and 

fiot'ss ioine copM have it ma, 
for as that evangelist 
neveir' nseii tile word Christ singly 
to denote tlfC^berson^ but onl^T the 
office of ^our Lord, if tiie former 
cottU be establttbed as the true 
mding, thO' sense might then be, 
that,' ** John heard in Aeprboo Ihe 
works of? ikt <'iChriftt;” ihat is to 
say, ke heard that Jesus was then 


actually |)erforming the mfaraclea 
which designated Him * to be the 
Christ foretold by the piophctsr. 
That, therefore wras' the precise time 
for satisfying any doubts, which 
his disciples might have coneeming 
Him. 

As to the nature of those doubts, 
exclusive of peculiar attachment to 
their present master; 1 think, we 
may find it in the discourse of our 
Lord after the messengers of John 
had been dismissed, wherein He 
blames the Jews for rejecting the 
Baptist on account of his austere, 
and himself on account of His so- 
cial habits. 'J'he contrast would 
he a great stumbling-block to tlie 
disciples of the former, when they 
were to transfer their attention from 
one teacher to the other ; and this 
is perhaps alluded to* at the end of 
our " Saviour’s answer to the tnes- 
sengers. ** And blcssetl is he who- 
soever shall not be offended in 
me.” 

Taking this view of the question, 
I cannot be so surprised as Mr. 
Benson expresses himself to be, that 
he has looked in vain either in the 
majority of the fathers or the more 
modern commentators, for the opi- 
nion which is given in the works of 
Justin Martyr; the plain way of ac- 
counting for which is, that the opi- 
nion is evidently wrong. 

Before I conclude, 1 wish to give 
a hint to Mr. Benson (for whose ta- 
lents and industry I feel the highest 
respect) against inaccurate quota- 
tion. 

In his thirteenth discourse, p. 388, 
he says, I bring my body under 
subjection,’' says St. PaOl, 1 Cor. 
9, 97; and then, lest wc. etiouM 
foolishly misinterpret bis meauiiig, 
or conceive that he gloried inhisowa 
strength, he immediately adds, ** yet 
not 1, bat the Spirit of God which 
is in me.” ' St. Paul adds no such 
thing: • bitt it is obvious whence tiie 
mistake originated. 

J am,. Sir, Arc.' ' 

' BiPARTh 

Afsp 19, 1821. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF TttE JEWS. ' 
To ike Editor of the Remembrancer* 
Sir, 

In a review of Brown’s Antiquities 
of the Jews, contained in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer for December 
Inst, it is very justly observed that 
many customs enjoined to that ex- 
traordinary people, though they may 
seem unaccountable in themselves, 
are found to be perfectly rational, 
when it is considered that they were 
directed against the superstitions 
customs of heathen idolatry. It 
was certainly one great object of the 
law to keep the children of Israel as 
distinct a people as possible ; and 
to guanl them against contracting 
the impure and disgusting habits of 
their neighbours; and 1 make no 
doubt that if we could obtain a per- 
fect account of all the religious 
opinions and practices of the Egyp- 
tians, Canaanites, Flicenicians, and 
other nations with whom they were 
connected, we should be able to 
elucidate, in the iiiosfr satisfactory 
manner, the reasons of the minutest 
particulars commanded in the Mo- 
saic cmle. But in the review, two 
instances are adduced illustrative of 
the truth of this general remark, in 
which the prohibition uttered to the 
Jews strikes me as grounded upon 
a different reason to that alleged, 
and 1 trust you will not charge me 
with captiousness for taking the lu 
berly of making these remarks. 

The first is, the order to abstain 
from, eating blood, which the re- 
veiwer says was given ** because the 
blood was accounted by various 
heathen nations the food of demons, 
with whom they thus had commu- 
iuoii» and became prescient of fa- 
tiiiky.” But, Sir, was not this 
prohibition issued by the Almighty 
iiiaself, in an ag^e- of the world 
wheu demon-worship was unknown? 
and the reason tof it afterwards ex- 
pressly assigned i It was a limita- 
tion' of tipe use of animal food, 
when flesh was first permitted as 
the sustenance of man. Gen. ix. 


4. ** Every moving thing that 
liyetb (declhred God to Noah and 

his SODS,) shall be meat foryca^ 
But flesh with the life thmof^ 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
not cat/' The prohibition is re^ 
peated under the Levitiral law, with 
this important additiou. ** 1 have 
given it (sc. the bloofi) upon the 
altar, to lOake an atonement for 
your souls, for it is the blo^ tiiat 
liiakctli ail atoueiiicnt for the soul." 
Levit.xvii. 11, Is not the reason 
then for disallowing the eating of 
the blood clearly such, as none but 
u Sociuiati or Infidel can > deny .? 
because it was peculiarly conse- 
crait^d to a purpose of the highest 
religious import; representing the 
great doctrine of vicarious satisfaci 
tioii, and typifying the blood of that 
sprinkling by which the sins of the 
world arc taken awiiy. 

It is observed again, If the 
ruelites were forbidden to sow their 
fields or vineyards with clivers seeds, 
it was to counteract the supersti- 
tious custom of thus prc»pitiatiog 
Bacchus, Cei*cs, and other rural 
deities." But is there not an ana- 
chronUm in this remark ? Accord- 
ing to the chronology of the learned 
Sbuckford, the Cretan Jupiter was 
contemporary (or nearly so) witli 
Moses; therefore Bacchus .and Ce- 
res, with the other deities of Ore* 
ciaii and Roman my thology, , could 
not have begun to be worshipped as 
gods at the time of the delivery of 
the law\ The prohibition of .the 
use of Diingled seed, together with 
two others cootaiiied in the same 
verse (Lev. 10.) appears .to 
have been directed against sdhie 
otlier superstition. Dean Spencer 
supposes that they bad refereoce to 
the customs of the Zabii andl.Al^Or- 
rites, and probably in additiqn to 
this, they might he dcHgoed ae ge* 
nerally emblematical to the Jews, 
of the impropriety of hoklutg inter* 
course and uniting themselvea by 
marriage with idoiAtrous nations. 

, ,I aoes Sir, yoursi &c. . 

C. P . 
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.4PVAm4}r.l|AM »Y NATURB. 
f^tlie ihe Remen^aneer. 

nflj ^ your coiresponclent 
OxONiBNSts (in your Number for 
Jone) 1 shpJl not eater into any ar- 
(mnent: but request the favour of 
you to lay before him a note from 
Moeknight, on £|»li. ii. and a 
passage from Bishop Butler. (8er- 
BRPD on Repeiitance.} 

. ** Nature often signifies one's 
Hrtk and eimaUon ; tial. ii. 16. — 
Wt, wh9 art Jewt hy naftira.—- Also, 
men's natural rtaaon and consrirace ; 
Rom* ii. 14«~7'Ae Gtniikt who 
hmte not a law, do hy nature the 
ihinge eontained in the law. — Also, 
the general sense and practice of 
mankuid ; i Coc. xi. lA.^Doth not 
mature itself f each you, that if a 
man have longhair, &c.^ Also, the 
oriaittal constitution of any thing; 
Gij^T iv..a.— Who art OotPs by no- 
laiar.T.^ Also^ a dispostion formed by 
cuustom and habit: thus Demetrius 
Phhlereus said ^ of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, pseift 

The Laeedmmonians by nature speak 
AorHy* In the passage under com* 
skleratioo, nature is that seeond 
coirupt dead natus'e which men form 
IB thenweives, by habitually indulg- 
ing vicious incUnatioBs; for tte 
Apostle spei^ of men's being by 
mgbure ehMren of wrath, as the 
^eet of their having their conversa- 
tion in the InsCs of the flesh.^* 

' Weoliould learn to be cautious 
we charge QodfooliMy, by as- 
ctrtbingAhut to Him, or the nature 
Hi has given which is owing 
wboUy.tooMT own ahum of at.~]iicB 
nMjgr op^’Of the degmietacy and 
eonroption of the world eeeordlng 
to the eaperienoe they have hud of 
it; but Human Nature, consideacd 
as the Divine Workmanship, should 
bd treated as saored: for fa ^Ae 
■pegvqfGoo auNfs He Maw.*' 

. J shall only add, that the paasage 
he has quoted , fipom ^the article oo 
Enmity to God by Nature,** is 
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not tbmmht by myself, on re*pem* 
sal, or % others who have seen it 
wMi me, to be really obscure, if 
compared with either what had pre- 
cedM, or what foUows it; aim 1 
submit the deciding upon that to 
your esadid readers. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very bumble Servant, 
N. R. 

June 4th, laSl. 


ON THE STATE OF MAN BY 
NATURE. 

To the Editor of the Rernernbrancerm 
Sir, 

1 OB8EKVE that two of your cor- 
respondents take very different views 
of Che subject of Original Sin, and 
the State of Man by Nature: and 1 
am induced to make these remarks 
upon the arguments by which each 
supports his own opinion, as it ap* 
pears to me that they advance into 
opposite extremes, and that the 
real truth of the ease will be fosmd 
to lie in a due mediam between the 
two. I allude to the article of 
K. R., at poge 193, and that of 
W***r, at p. tteo of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 

The foimer of these writers argues 
strongly agsmst the notion of man’s 
being a mere msss of unmixed de- 
pravity and corruption. 1 agree 
with mm in reprobating this doc- 
trine as at variance with the decla- 
rations of SeriptaVe, and dangerous 
in its consequences, when urged in 
its full and unqualified extent. But 
in opposing the notion that man is 
altogether depraved, N. R. seems to 
deny that be contractn any degree 
of siafolness wh a tev er, in • conse- 
quence of Adanfstiansgsessiao; and 
tSMis to invoke HhimBelf in the emor 
of Pelegiue. He says^ after quot- 
ing eonie texts on wm^ the advo- 
cates of man's total guilt -dwett: 
** These* and other Rim fiassam, 
whatever of actual depvavity^^^f 
may imply, yet have no omnecting 





cMst Ok OicBk from Adam, saas to 
make it a aecaooarjr, intimalioa that 
we are totally cocrupt, wholly 
by descent from him/’ But is it 
therefore a necessary conclusion, 
that we may no,t have derived a jrsr* 
iialfy vitiated nature from Adam, 
may not have descended seme de- 
grees in the moral scale 1 N. R. 
allows very properly that there is 
much variety and contradiction in 
the human character, but does not 
admit tJiat any thing wrong in it is 
derived by* participation in the sin* 
fulness of Adam’s fallen nature. 
Such at least is the meaning which 
his language conveys to me. And 
if I have not mistaken his expres- 
sions, I am totally at a loss to re- 
concile his opinion with the decla- 
ration of Scripture, that ** by one 
man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners (Rom. v. 10.) or with the 
doctrine of the Church of England ; 
** Original sin consisteth not in the 
following of Adam ; but it is the 
fault and corruption of the nature 
of every man, that naturally is en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam ; 
whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of 
his own nature inclined to evil.*' 
(Art 9.) 

To come to a right understanding 
on this subject, these two points re- 
quire to be settled. 1. Is man bom 
with any inherent propensity to evill 
2.. If he is, to what cause is it to 
be ascribed? Now I think the case 
so often adduced of infants will en- 
able ns to answer the first of these 
questions in the affirmative ; for 
surely it caimot be denied that in- 
fiintn. in many cases manifest signs 
of a bad disposition and violent pas- 
aiooa, at a period before the nader- 
ataading can be sufficiently exercised 
to ' discern the difference between 
moral good and evil. And 1 own 
that i caw desire no stroogea^inroof 
than this foMOy conviction, that we 
are bom with tome seedii of evil 
plaalod in onr nature. Nor do I 
coo how, upon the contmiv simpo- 
aitioD, ^ Scfipturei could taUs of 


« the sin wttUn tw,” or bow Wo 
could ever ** do the eVU 
would (Rom, vii.) bMaueo^iif 
we bad do inherent propensity to 
sin, the will would never have the 
slightest difficulty in foilodtng the 
dictates of better reason and con- 
science. Granting, then, that there 
is such a thing as sin by nature, 
whence does it derive its origin 1 
Either from the oatnre given to us 
by God, or from that- which* we in- 
herit from Adam. The impugner 
of the Calvinistic doctrine tecoite 
With Justice from the impiety of tho 
former notion : for ** God made man 
upright,** (Eccl. vii. 29.) nor is 4t 
possible to conceive that he should 
be the. author of sin. We can tbei^ 
fore only attribute the evil that is 
mixed up in the moral composition 
of man to something inherited from 
his first parent : and this we know 
is not man's original nature when'he 
came from the hand of his Maker ; 
but a derived and secondary one: 
which circumstance amply vindi- 
cates the Almighty from the charge 
of creating him with a will ioclined 
to evil. 

Nor let it be said that this doc- 
trine militates against the notion of 
man’s free will, as if he were um)er 
an actual necessity to sin. There 
is a wide difference between saying 
that we are prone to evil, and that 
we are under an irresistible compul- 
sion to do evil. And however our 
reason may find itself unable to com- 
prehend how the Almighty should 
make us liable to his wrath for our 
original sin, with which we are TOt 
pei^soiially chargeable, yet the diffi- 
culty vanishes when we consmer 
that he has provided an atonetUtof, 
the effects of which are oo-exteu- 
sive with the effects of Adame's* trana- 
^ssion. And we must lUmelhber 
too, that the Gospel offers to ns the 
assistance of the Spirit, which (our 
own good wiH co^operaltng'witii it) 
enables' us to combat the evil' prin- 
ciple successfiiUy, and -serve God 
acceplaUy to suvation. ' . 

in thepo. 







of N. Uii dMlares hinuelf 
** 4f1fc4iMiMsfMnidlMioB that tean 
mm*!^ tMig to Chmt, io op- 
poilifoii (0 ny power of extricating 
nnhiMdf iitoln the ruins of the Fall/’ 
wild Mihlkt it ereiy one's ** bounden 
di^ to aVow the. total corruption 
0^«n.^ This 18 a no less danger- 
6^ extrevne of opinion, and 1 liesi- 
tale not to Say, unsupported by 
CkripttM." Our Saviour, in giving 
a description of the various kinds of 
gfotind ihto iirhicb the t^ced of the 
sower’ fell, talks of its being re- 
ceived into a good heart, from which 
expression' it is impossible nof to 
concltidv, that some good qualities 
nlay exist, antecedent to the recep- 
tlou of the Oospeia The tenour too 
of St. Paurs argument in Rom vii. 
phSnW proves that in the natuml 
nMi mere is not a total enmity to 
l^tM^dness^ but a atniggle between 
contending principles: the law of 
the mind prompting to good, the 
law in the members drawing to evil : 
and to whatever extent the latter 
vmy prevail, yet the very existence 
or sueh a confest is incompatible 
with the notion, tliat man is tlio- 
xofagUy and absolutely depraved. 
BemeSf it cannot be deified that 
there bare been distances of virtu- 
ous conduct in men who were not 
blessed with the advantages f>f 
Christian knowledge. What aie we 
to fliink of the many excellent rules 
of morality which are to be met 
. iirich ill the ifritings of the heathen 
phttosophers't Of the advances to 
the ndtion of the unity of the Su- 
preme Being, which several of them 
mmdCf erea in ihe midst of the de- 
bsiiag st^rstitions which prevail- 
ed|i of fthc elevated ideas of virtue 
which they occasioflhUy manifest? 
in pwiienlur of the admirable sen- 
thnmt of Xeiiocrates, which lin- 
net forbear quotiog, •* Aywom r fm 
4y«m» a seariment closely 

nusipgras Io that ekeellent precept 
df hur 'Saviour«^whicb forUds ihe 
first conception of sinful dcsuos in 
the heart. W^**r aceuunts for the 
rigbtefHtsBdfts of the patriarchs, and 


for the good'that was in tte Oenlik 
worlds by ailHbuting^' them to the 
efficacious wbrking of * the Spirit^ 
doittg away in part the bond^^ of 
corruption: which assertion is, in 
fact a mere petiiio jpine^u With 
regard tO'^the case of heathens in 
particttiar, do not Paul and Bama. 
bas tell the inhabitants of Lystra 
(Acts xiv. 16.) that ** in times past 
God suffered all nations to walk in 
their own ways which surely de- 
notes tbatlhe'^Gentiles were left to 
the sole guidance of their natural 
reason and conscience. ' And does 
not St. Paul admit (Rom. ii. 14.) 
that the Gentiles sometimes do by 
ir^ture the things contained in the 
law 1 by nature~by a principle dis- 
tinct from the power imparted by 
the peculiar aid of the Spirit. It 
will readily be granted, that the 
light of nature is too faint and feeble 
to give men a complete rule of con- 
duct, a perfect system of duty, so 
as to be sufficient without revealed 
religion, and spiritual asaistance: 
but if man, left to its direction, can 
have any views of moral goodness, 
and be in any degree prompted to 
attain it, surely the hypothesis of 
his toia/ corruption must foil to the 
ground. 

A distinction ought to be made, 
and carefully attended to, between' 
poniive and vela tire goodness. That 
man in his natural state cannot ren- 
der such a perfect obedience to the 
moral law, as to be esteemed posi- 
tively righteous by' God, is a truth 
which no one can feel disposed to 
question.' And in this sense it is 
^rfeetly true that we have no 
power*to do good works pleasmit 
and acceptable to God”— xworka in- 
trinsically righteous, such an can 
make men desme gmim c^*oois- 
gfuity.** But foaugjk tmir-uli^^ 
may hot be sueh oomr 
meritorious titleto 
tliere not be iegreee 4My 

not mea.tcf whom iho uteaao oPipi- 
riplal hktp have apver beta wmob- 
safqd, «*do tfiu^^gotidi and^fauid^ 
able when eoo^mi wMi ffiwir 





pQjw^ ^nd^^KQttllietv M^r which will 
be &vou^)jf,4ifCi^|ile4 ^^1»j^ a just 
aad mereiful Ood^ who wl^ judge 
roankbd according to ^the degreet 
of instructiooi aud opportiinitiee of 
improvement which itave been af- 
forded them?*’ (Bishop of Win* 
Chester on Art. 13.) 

it is a favourite i argument by 
which the Calvinistic asserters of tlie 
total corruption of human nature 
attempt to siienoe their oppoiieuta : 
if you allow man auy moral powers^ 
you make grace void, you deny our 
Saviour the honour of ^rigbt due to 
Jiim. flat is this a just statement 
of the case? We admit that there 
is a partial degree of virtue in tneo ; 
but we tio not admit (nor is it by 
auy means a necessary inference) 
that men can be justified and attain 
heaven by their own strength. They 
still depend entirely upon a Ke* 
deemer to be made capable of sal* 
vation ; and therefore they owe cn* 
tirely to, him their covenanted title 
to favour, and their hopes of ulti- 
mate happiness. They still depend 
wholly upon the preventing and jto- 
operaling assistance of the Holy 
Ghost, to give to their conduct that 
character which God requires, and 
enable them to render a welbpleasing 
services therefore they cannot at- 
tribute to their own performances 
any share in the meritorious cause 
of their acceptance; Did we assert 
that our unassisted works possessed 
any thing in the shape of merit, 
there would certainly be great weight 
ill the Calvinistic objection : but as 
we expressly reject this notion, as 
we ascribe the sole mtrii of our sal- 
vation to Christ, it cannot fiiMy be 
argued'.' tbelM we take diint>i'Mhed 
views pf the merctes of our redemp;^ 
tioa, tbkt'we threw- off pnj part of 
our dependienee npofr Hini who died 
foreurMtett ov 'feel ^ need of? 
Uie heoefiteof dmtenpiatorjfWMrt* 
fice« iQr mkh'tlie sins of tm world 
aio; tidkeiit Skhair w ^ 

)Jpo4 the, whgler Sir* sinee 'the 
Btfaje /cdstesifs 'Whioh' 

thn paiiisaes hf both mdfesiof thh 
* Remembrancer, No. 31. 


question eoiieider^ as eaeluatjrc^jAhi^^ 
vouj^ • thdir own . opii4piit,\^||||l-. 
some teats speA}t pf natnrA'^iQl^ 
inherent in man^ puid olhiws igii 
clearly imply, that there are sene, 
principles of goodness in him; siuog 
experience shews, that theft is a 
mixture of virtue and vice in bis dis- 
position ; is it not most agfecahkT 
to truth to belie ve^ that, tbcgigb 
derives a vitidted nature fjro'm the 
fall, he is not an iuiquaUfied\iiiau 
of iniquity ; that every spark. Ojf the 
nobler imture with which he. ceqidj. 
originally from his Bfaker's iiai»a.j«' 
not utterly quenched : -th^ tlm . 

* image of God impressed 
soul is much defaced, but not quite 
destroyed ; that amid all his corrupb 
propeusitips some better fqeuki^ « 
and desires yet remain witljn bimt 
but that still in liis natural state be 
is too ignorant, infirm, and prone 
to sin, to save himself? In^ipaiiiT 
taining this doCtrinp (which J trust 
is the doctrine of the majority a£., 
the Established Clergy as wcU un 
myself) we hold that safe middle, 
course, which will prevent us^firous • 
striking on the Scylla of Pela]paii», 
ism on the one band, or ,beiw eiH 
gulphed in the Charybdia of ^vi«, 
nism on the other.* Apd intprea^nt* 
log it, we effectually iiiculcate th^. 
necessity of a Redeemer's atoge*.. 
ineut.; we direct m^n to come to' 
Jesus, with faith . and repentance^, 
for pardon of their sins.: apd to* 
pray earnestly foi; the gifts' of the 
lloiy Spirit to sanctify^ and^ improve* 
them in grace ; while we exhort them 
to make a sood use of their natiml; « 
reasoit and confmtenhe ; to givp dir^ ' 
ligence to niake their election* su^, 
aSd to te fmitfiti in good work^ to/ 
indispensable eqndifions of 

, lam. Sir, yotirs, dro. ' 

DiBLicAi;, ]1 lustba^oh|.\ 

' cummui.} 

’’ And IbinRMi ai^^rfd As klig. Far 
the sMfr wiimu m kisv deligbtetli to 
3 E 
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boooor, Ut tte. royal opf^arol bt bronglit 
wliic^ tbo Uteth to ^uroar, and the 
lione that tho king ridoth upon, and the 
crown royal which is set upon hb liead ; 
and let this apparel and horse be delivered 
to the band of one of the king's nio«t noble 
prfnehSy that they may array the man 
withal whom the king delighteth to honour, 
and bring -him on horseback through the 
ftfeet of the city, and proclaim before him, 
Aut shall it be done to the man whom the 
King deligbteth to honour." Esther vi. 7, 
8 , 9 . . 

** 1 was earnestly desired to come 
ashore, to liave better proofs of their 
civility and respect than I could 
have at that distance; and at my 
landing was received by all the great 
mbn or the town, and conducted with ' 
music, and other expressions of pomp 
and public joy to the Aga’s palace. 
Here Ldetivered his majesty’s letter 
and present for the Bassa, and also 
one to the Aga himself. Upon which 
(after a solemn renewal of the pru- 
niises before made, relatiu to our 
tade and security there), 1 had the 
rich vest of crimson and silver put 
opoii me, as a ‘mark of the grand 
Seignor’s favour and protection. In 
that dress I was carried through the 
streets on horseback, set out with’ a 
very splendid equipage, and so tri- 
umphantly delivered in at the English 
housS ill that tbwn.” Shr Henry 
MiddUien's Journal, fiarris, vol. i. 

. p. 102. 

** Then all tlie children of Israel and all 
the people, went np and came nnto the 
liOtMe of God, end wept and lat there 
before the LoWl, and fasted that day until 
evem" Judges xx. v'6. 

** go they sat*down with him upon the 
ground seven days and seven nights, and 
none spake a word unto him ; for they saw 
that hto grief was very great.” Job ii. 13. 

There is a custom pcciiliar to 
tbe • A&hauns (see p« 06. b. iv.) 
called Nannawautee (from two Push- 
too words, meaning ** I have come 
A person who has a favour to 
ask, goes to the -lioiMe or the tent of 
the man on whom depends, and 
.fpAiiea .to sit on his carped or par- 
jtake of his bospiteUty, till he shall 
graiit llmbigmreqmr^. The honor 
of party, thq^ solicited^ wfll in- 


cur a stain, if be does aot grant the 
favour asked of him; and so far is 
the practice carried, that a man 
overmatched by his enemi^ will 
sometimes go, Naunawautee, to the 
house of another man, and entreat 
him to take up his quarrel ; which 
the other is obliged to do, unless he 
is utterly nnable to interfere with 
effect, or unless some circiittistanee 
render liis interference obviously 
improper. This is something like 
the custom of the Romans, by which 
a suppliant entered a house aud 
seated himself in silence, with his 
head veiled, on the hearth. The 
custom of the Clrceks also resem- 
bles this now alluded to; thus the 
behaviour of Ulysses to Circe (0<i. 
X. ver. 375.), when he refuses to 
partake of her banquet, till she has 
disenchanted his friends, is exactly 
in the spirit of a Naiinaw'autee.” 
jE/phinstane"$ Account of Caubul^ 

p. 226. 

** Which maketli Amtnrns, Orion, and 
Pleiades, and the chambers of the south." 
Job ix. 9. 

** Const tlion bind tlie sweet inAnence 
of the Pleiailes, or loose the bands of 
Orion." Job xviii. 31. 

** Respecting the symbols of the 
Mexican months and year, they dis- 
cover ideas entirely coiiforinabie 
with those of the ancient Egyptians. 
One of the names of the first month, 
which began on the 26tli of Fe- 
bruary, was QuahuitMua, or bud- 
ding of the trees, wiiich agrees much 
with the word Kimath^ used by Job 
to signify the Pleiades, which in his 
time announced tlie spring, when 
tlie trees begin to move. The sym* 
bol oft the fourteenth month was* ex- 
pressed by a cord, aqd a hand 
wbicll pulled it, expressive of the 
binding powqr ofcold in that montli 
which is January ; and to tiiis game 
circumataUce the itguie TildU which 
they , give it, alludes* The constel- 
lation KcMp of which Job speaks, 
to signify winter, .signifies in .the 
Arabic root, (which U Kesal) tp be 
cold aod^askep, ,stnd. in thh Aext of 
Job it is read * Couldst thou break 
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the oolrdsortiMof Kesil.*’* CUbii*# 
volri. p. 470» 

The itthabitants of the South Sea 
islands when they are going to any 
distant island, and lose sight of land, 
steer by sun, moon, and stars, as 
true as we do by compass. They 
have names fo^ many of the fixed 
stars, and know their times of rising 
and setting with considerable preci- 
sion; and what is more singular, 
their names, and the account of 
them, resemble, in many instances, 
the Grecian fables: they have the 
twins, or two children, their Castor 
and Pollux, &c.” Misstufier^ Voy- 
age, p. 341. 

The Tupuyas celebrated the 
rising of the Pleiades with songs and 
dances, seeming to consider them as 
divinities.*' Southey's Brazil^ p. 380« 

Know now tliat God liath overthrown 
me and compassed inc in his ne/.’* Job 
xix. 6. . 

<< The good man is perished out of the 
earth; and tliero is none upright among 
men : they all lie in wait for blood : they 
linnt every man his brotlier with a net,** 
Micah vii. S. 

** The mode of entangling an 
enemy in a net is frequently alluded 
to HI the Scriptures, the Romans 
had one class of soldiers called 
Retiarii, and in the old Mexican 
paintings we find . warriors almost 
naked, with their bodies wrapped 
in a net of large meshes, which they 
threw over the head of their enemy 
Humboldfs Remarches^ vol. i. p. 203. 

T^ey abhor me, tliey flee far from me, 
and spare Hot to spit in my fiice,* Job 

XXX. lO.* 

I gave my back to the smitcri, and 
my choekf to them that plucked off tlie 
hair, 1 bid^not my face from sbame and 
spitting.’’ Isaiah I. fl. * 

The act of spitting in the Eaat 
iw-mneh mora detestable than ^we 
haee anyidewofr* The Arabe never 
spit*beiW their superiors ; and Sir 
JohmClMdin tells ns, that* splttiag 
«befate any one, or epittuig on the 
ground in'' speaking of* any one’s 
actions,' 'Is through the East an ex- 
pression of extreme detestation. 


Herodotus (in B« Clio) says, the 
edict of Deioces^ aho signifiM, that 
to smile or to spit in the king’s pre- 
sence, or in the presence of each 
other, was an act of indecency. 

Jonas Hanway, in his tev^n 
through Persia, vol. i. p. 203., re- 
lates the following anecdote, in cor. 
roboration of the above remarks. 
Behbud Khan had the title of high 
and mighty minister of ministers and 
general of Attok, within the frontiers 
of Turkumania. He was a stout 
black man with an open counte- 
nAnce, hard featured, looking fierce 
and undisturbed, as to any sentiment 
of compassion. After a short re- 
past, a prisoner was brought before 
him, who had two large logs of wood 
fitted to the small of his leg, and 
riveted together; there was also a 
heavy triangular collar of wood 
about his neck, one . of the parts 
being made longer than the other 
two, served as a handcuff to his left 
wrist, so that if he attempted to rest 
his arm, it must press on his neck. 
The general asked me if that man 
had taken my goods 7 I told him I 
did not remember to have ever seen 
him before. He was then questioned 
for some time, and at length ordered 
to be beaten with ptickp, which was 
performed by two soldiers with such 
severity as if they meant to kill him. 
The soldiers were then ordered to 
spit on his face, an indignity of great 
antiquity in the East j this, and the 
cutting off bqards, which is also 
practised, brought to my mind the 
sufferings recorded in the propheti- 
cal history of our Saviour* The 
close of this hideous scene was an 
order to cut out the eyes of this 
unhappy man: the sold ien were 
dragging him toexecutkm, whilst be 
begged with bitter cries that be 
might rather suffer death : the gene- 
ral, whose heart seemed to* be’ made 
of the same kind 6f stuff as’ bis 
sword, did not grant this oniel 
mercy; but the man-beingg reodlled 
for further enq^ry the eieoutioa 
was suspended Ibr that day, • 
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INMNT BAPtnkr. 

To £iM0t0f 'th Hmmt^dncer. 

Sir^ 

FoR.tlie.i«ie ofmjr parishioners, iivho 
y^ft 4esirous of information on the 
subject of Infant Baptism, and the 
administration of the ordinance as 
practised in our Charch. 1 lately 
made some selections upon these 
points, which though not new to 
many of your readers, may be ac- 
ceptable to them as Remembrancers, 
and useful to others who may not 
have directed their attention parti* 
cularly to the subject. It will be 
admitted that infants from the ear- 
liest period of the lyorld have been 
brought into covenant with God., to 
do some spiritual duties hereafter of 
which they have at present no know- 
ledge. and that an objection to 
Infant Baptjsm. taken from the in- 
capacity of dh infant for such an 
holy ordmanc^e. is a reflection on the 
wisdom of God who appointed cir- 
cumcision; and in Deut. }ixix. 10. 
11. 18.J the inspired leader of God's 
people thus addresses them. ** Ye 
stand this d^ all of you before the 
Lord your Uod| your captains of 
your tribes, your eiders, jfour tittle 
omSt that thou shouldest enter into 
covenant with the Lord thy God.” 
From the time of Abraham tlie Jews 
and their children constituted the 
' true church ; no exception of age was 
made, but infants were always in- 
cluded in every ordmaiice and reli- 
gious ceremony. The stream from 
ibis source continued to flow with- 
out. aity the slightest deviaiiou. to 
the boundary which separated Jews 
and Christians ; there it met with no 
ototruction. but pursued its hallowed 
eouvse: they had been circum- 
cised ; they most now take a new 
badge, they must all be baptized. 
The parent could not be sepansted 
fepm the child in this improved co- 
The stream which had 
iO<>wed in blessings upon the eldere 
putf l^ih onest through so many 
generations, could not now be im- 


pedcst^^ and dtptked of 4wtf its 
beauty, it . is not likely that the 
Jewish lOODverts to Chrintiamty^ who 
ever considered their infants m part 
of their ancient church, should birve 
consented to their exclusion on their 
becoming Christians. That infants 
are capable of the mfliience of the 
Holy Spirit we may be assured, 
from John tAe Baptist being filled 
with the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother*s womb. Luke i. 15* If an 
infant cannot be a memlier of a 
church, then the Saviour in his in- 
fancy was out of his own church. 
He who was to feed his flock tike a 
shepherd^ and gather the iambs with 
his arm and carry them in his bosom, 
Isaiah xl. 1 1*. was not likely to ex- 
clude infants from his fold, and 
therefore we read (Mark x. 16.) 
He took them up in his arms and 
put his hands upon them and blessed 
them. Under the Patriarchal and 
Jewish dispensations, the Almighty 
Father had admitted them with their 
parents. The Redeemer, in the ful- 
ness of his benevolence, received 
them, and was displeased with his 
disciples who rebuked those that 
brought them. It appears that bap- 
tism ,bad been a ceremony used 
amongst the Jews many ages before 
the tiine.of John the Baptist ; when 
persons were converted from hea- 
thenism to the Jewish religion, the 
proselytes were baptized, and their 
children, and the males circumcised. 
Therefore when Christ commands 
his disciples to baptize all nations, 
all classes of age iiiust be included 
who bad been subjects of baptism 
before. Our Lord did not come to 
narrow^ hut to enlarge the covenant. 
If his commission to his apostles had 
beeri.*Go, disciple all nations ; and 
instead of baptize, had said, circum- 
cise them, would they not have cir- 
cumcised the infants an well as men. 
tbouji^ there hod been no express 
mention of infants in such comrnis- 
sioa? Baptism was no new ordtu. 
nance, it had been administered to 
proselytes and their children, our 
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Saviour not* them ia* a 

proof that hie iateadra to iaetude 
them in bin new diapeiiBathm. St. 
Paul (1 Con vii. 14.) pohits out ihe 
different state of the infants of be- 
lievers and unbelievers, and puts a 
case in which their children would 
be unclean, but now (saith he) 
they are holy. Accordingly, there 
is no instance in the Scripture of the 
son or daughter of believing parents 
applying for baptism ^ when they 
came to adult age. St. Paul (Col. ii. 
11, 12.) denominates circumcision, 
baptism, putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh. This could not 
be applied to adults only; would 
they not have objected, we have 
baptism instead of circumcision, but 
what have our children 1 We do not 
find in the epistles any address to 
candidates for the ordinance of bap- 
tism, which (according to the tenor 
of apostolic direction, condescend- 
ing to the many minute points of 
Christian edification) would not have 
been omitted, if the ordinance had 
been required to be deferred till 
adult age. St. Peter, in his first 
Sermon, (Acts ii. 39.) saith. The 
promise i8> unto you and to your 
children. If in this new dispensation 
which he and the other apostles were 
then proclaiming, immediately after 
they had been ^led with the Holy 
Ghost, he had intended to exclude 
children from the same privileges 
they had enjoyed under the Jewish 
dispenbatiou, why did he speak in 
this language ? . Doubtless to shew 
that the promises belonged to them 
and their children, though not grown 
up, above those of unconverted gcMi- 
tiles. Respecting the baptism of 
adults; the primitive Christians could 
not have been baptized when' infants, 
for Christianity did not then« exist. 
Missionaries of our apostolic Church 
now baptize fidulls in heathen na- 
tions with their children; thus. Acts 
xvi. 31. the ^keeper of the prison 
, was baptized he and aU his straight- 
way;- thus Acts xyi. 15. Lydia Was 
baptized and her housekola.^ ' I will 
not trespass more, at this time, on 


your useful pages, * tot i^serve loy* 
self for another opportnnky* . 

I am. Sir, 

your*B fkithfull^, 

T. R. Bromfisld. 

Noptm Vicarage. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

1 HAVE heard, but I know not whe- 
ther on good authority, that there 
is a design on foot for a new metri- 
cal version of the Psalms ; and that 
several of our leading poets are en- 
gaged ill ii ; and they cannot, I am 
convinced, be more usefully em- 
ployed ; for, though I am very far 
from thinking so meanly of our pre- 
sent authorized versions, as it is 
the fashion of the present day to 
do, and certainly rank them much 
higher than many of the modern 
hymns which we see substituted in 
their place, yet there is certainly 
room for improvement, and I for 
one, should be very glad to see that 
improvement take place, with the 
sanction of the lawful authorities; 
for, till this sanction is given, 1 
could never, whatever might be my 
wishes, conscicntibusly use any 
other, than what are at present au- 
thorized, in the service of my 
Church. The merits of a good ver- 
sion I take to consist in a faithful 
adherence to the original — in a preg- 
nant brevity of expression-^ih a 
pUiimess and simplicity of lan- 
guage — and an avoidance of .all 
har^-soundiiig words, where it is 
possible, especially such as end in , 
the letter S. Much will depend on 
the metre, which should be simule, 
easy, and harmonious. The |uie 
sliould never end, so as in singing, 
to affect the ' sense ; aod the afmse 
itself should be concluded within 
the coupkt. Of the neglect of llbesc 
two last rules, and the ridiculous 
effect produced by it, we have an 
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iiMtaiice HI IliDM well inomti Unea 
of SteniiMM md Hopkaas, 

** The l^rd ihell come, and be sliall net 
iL.eep eilence, but speak out.” 

That a version, every way worthy 
of the service of God, and our ve- 
nerable establishment, and tending 
to the edification and delight of the 
people, could be produced, there 
can be little doubt, considering the 
number of poets that we have, who 
are eminently qualified for the un- 
dertaking. 1 clo not know that it 
would be desirable or necessary to 
have a completely new version. The 
old version may be taken as the 
ground-work, as the old translations 
of the Bible were for the new one 
enjoined in the time of James. 
Much that is good, and only anti- 
quated HI its expression, might be 
retained in a more modern form: 
what is indifierent, improved ; what 
is bad, altogether discarded, and a 
new vemion substituted. In these 
aubatitutions much help might be 
gained from other quarters, for there 
IS' scarcely any of our poets who 
have not versified one or more of the 
Psalms; and, where these fail, re- 
course must be had, and we are 
confident it will be had with suc- 
cess, to original stores. Thus 
formed* let a new version be put 
forth ; and, when it has been well 
canvassed, and its merit acknow- 
ledged, then let it receive the sane* 
tion of authority. Tlic whole un- 
dertabiog, however, should be pri- 
vate : the versiqn should come forth 
as a'^private work; it should pass 
thinou^ the public ordeal as any 
other, work ; and not, till it has be- 
come pretty generally known and 
liked,' should' it be authorized ; and 
eveta' then,. in the case 6f Brady 
and ' Tiate’k^' s^iih an'')ill6waiic^ to 
eveft]^ k6 reeme or re- 

Joet tt*at bleaaui^eC, That much of 
thdbld Virsidn.' 'Wiih 'iuore or less 
be ^retained not 
only* ont tit Hj^rd to tlie ptejudiccB 
of the people, who have been used 


to them, but frofli their inli^sic 
worth I must vtill think. 

No reader of taste would like to 
miss in. any subsequent version the 
two noble stanzas in Psalm xviii. 
9. 10, 

The Lord descended from above, 

And bow’d the heavens most high, 

And underneath his feet he cast, 

The darkness of the sky. 

On Chernbs and on Chembims 
Full royally he rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad. 

And if it would not appear too 
presumptuous, 1 would subjoin the 
two following instances, by way of 
farther exemplifying what 1 mean. 

The first is Slernhold’s version of 
the 23d Psalm, which, bold as I 
may be thought, I very^ much pre- 
fer for the Church-service to Addi- " 
son’s popular paraphrase. 

My shepherd is the living Lord, 

1 therefore nothing need; 

Jo pastures fair, by pleasant streams 
He setteth me to teed. 

He shall convert, and glad my soul. 

And bring my mind in frame, 

To walk in paths of righteonsocss, 

For his most holy name. 

Yea, tho* 1 tread the vale of death, 

Yet will 1 fear no ill ; 

Thy rod aiid staff shall comfort me, 

And thou be witlt me still. 

And iu the presence of roy foes 
My table tbon sbalt spread ; 

Fill full my cup, and poor the oil 
Of gladness on my head. 

Through all my life thy love has been 
So largdy heap’d on me, 

Tiiat hi thy hoube for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be. 

• 

The other is a portion of Brady 
and .Tote's version of the '139th 
Psalni| 

O could 1 ^ nngrete^il be 
Tb think of OBCh'dese^ng thee < 

Where, Lord; coo|d*£ thy shut' 

Of wftithfip Irdm tliy prdMeb mnf 

If foihehkhett^hesv’uyitUb, ^ ' 

Thyfliroifh' is ShsCted in tber skies f' 

If tO'the'dhepeStliell.l'io; 

hull in the deepest hell ait thou. 
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Wets I the mommgU wing to giin» 

And fly beyond the flirthest main, 

Tliy swifter hand would first arrive. 

And turn to meet its fugitive. 

Or should I try to shun thy sight, 
Brneath the friendly gloom of night, 
One glance from thee, one piercing ray. 
Would torn my darkness into day. 

Darkness with thee is, as the light. 
Clear as the day, the darkest night, 
Alike to thee the night and day, 

Tiiine eye is ever on our way. 

Yours, &c. 

May 10. C. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Decipiiiiiir specie recti. — Hon. 

'Sir, 

When an individual puts on the 
disguise of superior candour in 
order (as it would seem) to do in- 
justice with loss cliance of detec- 
tion, it is serving the cause of truth 
to doff the mask. Under this per- 
suasion I lay before you a few brief 
remarks on a work just published, 
entitled, ' A Christian Biugrapliical 
Dictionary, contaiuiiig an account 
of the lives and writings of most 
distinguished Christians and Theo- 
logians of all denominations, and in 
every nation, from tlic commence- 
ment of the Cliristian £ra, to the 
present period. By John Wilks, 
jun. London. Printed for Longman 
and Co. 1B'21.’ 

* The Introduction* informs us, 
among other matter, tliat the ob- 
ject of the work is to hold up to 
Christians in. general the examples 
of those illustrious and distinguished 
men who in every communion have 
been the ornaments of our common 
faith;* and again, that * The me- 
morials here submitted to the peru- 
sal of my readers have not been 
selected jirom among the wartyra^ 
or the chwplons of any particnlar 
church or party. All who have 
been eminent for Christian, virtue, 
whether Cntholic or Protestant,— 
whether of the episcopal Church of 


England,— the Presbyteral Charcb 
of Scotland,— the non-conformist 
Dissenter, — whether Baptist or 
Pcedobaptist ; all who have been 
conspicuous for greatness of mind, 
for purity of life, for benevolence to 
man, and devotion to God, with ge- 
neral eminence in public, as well as 
private life, meet together in these 
pages.” 

With the exception of the ex- 
pressions presby/ern/, and general 
eminence in public as welt as private 
lije (which 1 thought a Utile bewil- 
dering) you may suppose, Mr. Edi- 
tor, as a candid Christian, how de- 
lighted 1 was with the ingenuous- 
ness of the above professions. Col- 
lecting from the assertions of * The 
Introduction* that our author acted 
upon the principles of Tros 7^- 
riusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur^** 

“ fAV Tt( fAOi artfA0QfAinq Km 

how was 1 gratified with the antici- 
palioii of again contemplating the 
glories of refreshing my memory, 
and strengthening my faith and 
practice, with the lives and writr 
ings, set forth, perchance, in a new 
and interesting style, and enriched 
with additional information of such 
of my favourite divines and lay 
Christians, for instance, as the fol- 
lowing : — 

An Atterbury — a Bull — a Fell— 
a Hammond — a Hickes — a Horne 
—a Horsley— a Laud— :i Leslie— 
a Lowth— a Newton (Bishop) — a 
Pearson — a Potter — a Sancroft— a 
Sanderson — a Seeker — a Stebbing 
— a Wake — a Wall — a Waterland 
— a Wheatley— a Wilson — a Ba- 
con — a Boyle — a Johnson — a Mil- 
ton — a Newton (Sir Isaac,} &c. 
Arc. &c. 

With conceptions raised by, a 
Preface, prombing that ** all who 
had been eminent in Chrbtbn vir- 
tue— all who had been co|igpicuou8 
for greatness of mind, for purity of 
life, for benevolence to man, and 
devotion to God, with general emi- 
nence in public as weU as piivaie 
life, should meet together in these 
pages4’^ with conceptions, I repeat. 
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flOied by a Pfefiuse tbu* fHramistngp 
imagteep Mr. Editorp my surprize 
and diaappointmeiitp at not only not 
finding alT the above-named wor- 
thies not admitted into this select 
aaaeqibly this Coterie Biogra- 
pkique^ if I may be allowed tlie ex- 
pression ; but. Sir, bona fide, not 
ome of them. * O what a falling off 
was there !* O Scriplor aervantio* 
SMie recti* O most just Biographi- 
cal Rhadamanthus ! 

Yet wherefore. Sir, the above 
mentioned characters were not deem- 
ed worthy by the author to be ad- 
mitted into * A Christian Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,* and to associate 
with such persons as the ensuing 
1 am at a loss to conjecture, viz. 

Brooke (Lady Elizabeth.) 

Bunyan. 

Flaieel (John.) 

Fkchiere de la (Rev. John Wtl- 
liam.) 

Fuller (Andrew.) 

Gardiner (CqI. James.) 

. Gtenorehy (Lady Wilhelmina 
Maxwell.) 

Graham (Mrs. Isabella.) 

Newton (Rev. John.) 

Romaine (Bev. William.) 

Savage (Mrs. Sarah.) 

/S^ff^lk (Countess of.) 

Wanvick (Countess of,) &c. 

&c. 

Not, Mr. Editor, that you are to 
suppose 1 have the least objection 
in the world to the appearance in 
this author’s choice society of the 
just enumerated ladies and gentle- 
men. ^ Should any bigot,* rightly 
observes the Biographer in bis In- 
troduction, * when perusing this 
vjolume, feel su^rised at the inclu- 
sion of any individual, or class of 
iHUiieB, in its pages, to him 1 say, 
Cfanstiaoity is noi confined to a 
iect, to a party, to a church.* 
* Trw^ true, Q King I* the grCater 
mimfon or wdl-iutentioned Chris- 
tbiBs (be they of what sect they 
magTr) 1 become acquainted with 
the better; but * A Christian Bi- 
ographical Dictionary,* In which 
are not even named an Atterbiiry, a 


Bull, a Horne»a Laud, a I^wtb, a 
Bishop Newton, a Pearson, a Wa« 
terland, a MTheatley, a Boyle, a 
Johnson, a Milton, a Sir Isaac 
Newton, with numerous others of 
the greatest celebrity, * A Chris- 
tian Dictionary,* and, to exclude 
these I * O tempera, O moree /*' 
But, forsooth, I suppose the author 
thought the aforesaid characters 
not sufficiently established, not suf- 
ficiently learned and orthodox to 
associate with a Rev. John William 
Dc la Flechiere, a Rev. John New. 
ton, and a Rev. Wm. Romaine, and 
the Messrs. Bunyau, Flavel, and 
Fuller, and a Col. Gardiner; but 
above all, with the Mesdamea (vra- 
ham and Savage, and the Ladies 
Elizabeth Brooke, and Wilhelmina 
Maxwell Glenorchy, and the Coun- 
tesses of Suffolk and Warwick. It 
must be confessed 1 never heard 
that Bull, like Mr. Flechiere, ** took 
a bell in ins hand, at five o'clock in 
the morniffg, and going round the 
most distant parts of the parish, in- 
vited all the inhabitants to the 
house of God;’*^et I have always 
understood that in the pulpit he 
preached equally as good doctrine. 
On first referring to the head New- 
ton, 1 quite exulted to find upwards 
of eighteen closely printed columns 
devoted to what 1 unwittingly 
thought the merits of .Vt> Isaac and 
the Bishop: how great, Mr. Edi- 
tor, was my simplicity ! the eighteen 
columns were dedicated to the great 
Rev. John, a sailor, in a chequed 
shirt (an aukward word, by.the-hye, 
for the biographer • to introduce 
among so many ladies,) who had 
the honour of being confined (for 
deserting) two days in the guard- 
house at Plymouth ; and being af- 
terwards sent on ship-board, and 
kept awhile in irons,' had the credit 
next of being * publicly stripped 
and whipped, duraded* (dear crea- 
tore) from his office, and all his for- 
mer companioiii forbidden to shew 
him' the least fhvour, or even to 
speak to him.’ Mr. Wilks assumes 
for the motto of bis book, 
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* InRpicere, tanquam in speculuniy in 
vitas omnium 

< Jubco, atqueaxaliis sumere axemplum 
sibi.* 

But good man, he does not give us 
the opportunity (would he did) of 
obeying his commands, and contem- 
plating the lives of all, or indeed of 
one-half of the best Christians and 
theologians, and but for other re- 
sources than his Biography, w'e had 
never heard cither of Newton * On 
the Prophecies^* or The Newto- 
nian System, but should have 
had the benefit of no other example 
under the celebrated name of * New- 
ton,* but that of a man the iiiiitatioii 
of the greater part of whoso roman- 
tic life, must prove rather a bane 
than blessing. Why, loo, are a 
Pearson, a WaterlaiHl, and a Wheal- 
ley, denied admission info this 

* Sanctum Sanctorum Were nc»t 
they CUirisliaiis and theologians ? 
for my part I have full as good an 
opinion of their tenets as of the 
Rev. William Romaine’s. So also 
1 deem (it may be a false ta^te ami 
judgment) Hoyle, Johnson, and 
Milton, not a wliitinfiTior t<i Messrs. 
Bunyan, Fuller, and Fla\el, though 
the college at New Jersey did oftor 
to confer on Mr. Fuller the title of 
doctor in divinity, * but whieli,* 
(modest, conscientious Mr. Fuller !) 

* supposing to be incompatible with 
the simplicity of the Christian cha^ 
racier, he declined to accept and 
though, too, at the birth of Mr. 
Flavel, a pair of nightingales 
made their nest close to the window 
of the chamber where his mother 
lay in, and with their delicious notes 
sang the birth of him whoscTtong^e 
sweetly proclaimed the glad tidings 
which ** give songs in the night,” 
of him (as we afterwards collect) 
whose prayer could still the ocean ; 
in whose soul we see the habitation 
of God; who, in prayer, scarcely 
ever used the same expressiqii 
twice, and always seemed to exceed 
himself, and was endowed with 


many other extraordinary powers 
and . faculties, of which Boyle, 
Johnson, and Milton could not, or 
did not boast. Still, however, had 
the opportunity been nffordod in 
Mr. Wilkb’s publication, T am so 
bigoted or so simple, «as to think 
that 1 should have dwelt wiili more 

S Measure and profit upon the faitli- 
iil account of their lives and writ- 
ings, than upon those of the tiinrc 
favoured -Fiiller and Flavel. Of the 
Indies I say nothing ; 1 blame not 
Mr. Wilks so much on tlic score of 
those he admits, as on the score of 
those lie leavfs out. In a pretended 
account of the li\es and writings of 
most ilistingiiished Christians and 
theologians of all denominations, 
niOMt distinguished Christiuiis and 
theologians wJio ha\e written in 
support of the Eslahlish.ed Church, 
li.ive been omitted ; a few only are 
discovered struggling and half smo- 
thered snnhlst a crowd of mm-coii- 
formisl dissenters, baptists, pcedo- 
baptists. iS.e. d:c. die. * rari nantes 
in gurgile vasto a svsteiii w'hich 
leads (notwitlistanding onr author's 
protestations of impa>'tiali(y} to sus- 
picions not (he most favourable. 
Blit a biograjiher above others, 
should remember that it is the du>y 
of an honest man not only to speak 
the truth, but the whotc truth. 

Totally unacquainted with Mr. 
Wilks, 1 consider, Mr. Fditor, I am 
doing a service to the profession, 
and Christians in general, by thus 
pointing out the nature of a book, 
one thing in pretension, aiiotlier in 
execution ; and if my nnuarks 
should prevent disappointment to 
the wary, and undue bias to the in- 
experienced, the time 1 have con- 
sumed, and the trouble T have un- 
dergone, ill wading through much 
tedious, irrelative matter, will not 
have been wholly in vain. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
«APO£. 

Mar^k 1 . 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer • 

( Concluded from p. 340.) " 

Sir, 

V. It ivas my fifth position, 

** that the acting conscientiously ac- 
tually implies, wherever means can 
be found of learning what is the will 
of God, that reference of all our 
actions to God’s will, which is the 
principle of which you suppose me to 
have lost sight.” 

Is it not then a trutli, almost self- 
evident, that the acting conscien- 
tiously docs imply a desire to know, 
a disposition to inquire about, onr 
duty, on all points on which we are 
not fully informed i That the Word 
of God is the first rule to be con- 
sulted by all persons who believe in 
a future slate, and who would learn 
how best to prepare themselves for 
it, is premised distinctly in the for. 
mal opening of my treatise. 1 have 
there said *, that ** the first inquiry, 
in attempting to discover** the mo- 
ral object of human life, is, ** pbin- 
ly, whether that Infinite Wisdom, 
mm which both the present and 
the future are derived, has afforded 
to us any express direction. The 
doctrines and evidences, therefore, 
of revealed religion, appear to me 
to put in a claim to consideration, 
before we attempt to evolve, any 
principles from an examination into 
the order of nature.” In arguing, 
also, in the chapter on conscience, 
concerning the authority of precept 
and rule, and on tlie obedience due 
to all established rules, till super, 
aeded by something better, the con- 
clusion can, I think, hardly fail to 
suggest itself; (and this, although 
the proper business of that chapter 
consists rather in an inquiry into the 
philosophical criterion by which 
moral rules are to be expo^ded 
and limited, than in any direction to 
the place where they are to be 
found); that the Scripture rule, and 
tlie Scripture authority, are the rule 
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and the authority which every 
Christian is, upon these principles, 
bound to revere. I have said this 
distinctly also in a preliminary 
note *; though in the course of the 
treatise I thought it superfluous to 
express formally a very plain appli' 
cation, which every attentive reader 
must be quite competent to draw 
for himself. 

Allow me to add, also, that on 
this subject of conscience 1 have 
referred t, more particularly than 
on almost any other subject, to 
writers by whom it has been dis- 
cussed at length. Of these writers 
one is Taylor himself, with whom, 
if I had found myself to disagree, 1 
should have thought it neccssai'y to 
consider the point at issue with 
more than usual care and anxiety. 
Another is Reid, who, in the last 
volume of his Essays, has a distinct 
chapter to prove that moral approba- 
tion, or, in other words, the suffrage 
of conscience, implies an actual judg- 
ment. But judgment implies com- 
parison: and, if so, it is surely 
needless to prove, either that there 
must be something with which our 
conduct is to be compared, or that 
the law of God has the strongest of 
claims to he made the object of 
comparison. The same conclusion 
is also to be derived from what the 
same writer, if my memory fail me 
not, says of conscience, as being a 
relative function ; that is, a function 
which does not dictate alike in all 
cases, something specific and un- 
changeable, but something referrible 
to the circumstances of each case. 
But, if there be a revelation from 
God concerning it, that assuredly 
is a very pregnant circumstance. 
And this no one ever saw more 
clearly, or believed more entirely, 
than Dr. Reid. 

Of the writers, therefore, to whom 
I have referred on this subject, and 
so as to imply a concurrence in their 

* Human Motives, p. xii. the page after 
the Preface. 

t Ibid. pp. 161 and 164. 


* Human Motives, p. 9. 
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doctrines, one of thorn is Taylor 
himself, whom you quote as if, in 
some way or other, my opinions 
were in opposition to his; another 
is Reid, from wliosc wliole system 
it follows, that the acting conscien- 
tiously implies every thing for which 
you would contend. I may add also, 
that, where I refer to these writers, 
it is on the very point which gives 
hirth to your objection, on the sub. 
ject of the errors to which consci- 
ence is liable'^. If conscience were 
not liable to error, we should not 
be ill w'ant of any law to direct it. 
-—I might, undoubtedly, have treat- 
ed the point more fully, but I was, 
throughout, unwilling \o detain the 
reader's attention on points which 
I thought cstablislied hy abler 
writers, and which the exposition 
of the chief end 1 had in view did 
not compel me to state in detail. 

The other writers, to whom I 
have referred concerning consci- 
ence, arc Bishop Butler, and Mr. 
Dugald Stuart. To the merits of 
Butler you join, as might be expect- 
ed, in the just and common testi- 
mony. And yet the exceptions which 
you have taken to what I have 
written oti the subject of conscience, 
will apply equally to Butler himself. 
Mr. Stewart you think an unsafe 
guide. 1 cuiinot here engage in any 
discussion on the merits of that 
short treatise on murals, wliicli I 
have long been accustomed to re- 
gard as one of his iiio^t valuable 
works. 1 must content myself, there, 
fore, with briefly saying, that I ap- 
prehend him to be one of the very 
last writers, who would deny the 
existence of a moral fitness that 
we should conform our will to” the 
declared will ** oT the author and 
governor of the universe t.” 

VI. It remains to prove, ** that 
though I have not either said or 
implied that the desire of happiness 
is the only motive whioli obliges 


us to practise virtue; and though 
the meanings of the word obligation 
and the word prudence are, as I 
have repeatedly observed, very dis- 
tinct, a man may still be under a 
real obligation to pursue a thing, 
though merely for his own benefit/' 

In the first place, then, of what 
I have said on tliis subject. Yon 
state, both in p. 1(19, and again in 
p. 170, that I maintain that the 
desire of happiness is the only mo- 
tive which obliges us to practise 
virtue.'' But your misapprehension 
of my real meaning on this point 
has here led you to express it inac- 
curately. What I have said is, that 
the criterion of prudence, or of 
whatever conduct will turn out most 
for our iiappiness, cannot be averred 
to be the sole criterion by which the 
conscience may or ought to be 
guided'*': and again ft that ” bene- 
volence and justice, and every other 
principle of obligation, has each its 
appropriate province in the wide 
region of morals;" though I add 
immediately of the obligation of 
prudence, in strict analogy to what 
in the body of the work I had be- 
fore said of prudence as a motive, 
that " this principle embraces the 
whole/'— -1 do not thus surely say, 
or imply, that it is the only mo- 
tive which obliges us." 

But you alfirm that prudence does 
not oblige us at all. Or, in your 
own words, ** For our own parts, 
we confess, that the words obliga- 
tion and prudence appear to us* so 
distinct, that wc cannot perceive 
how a man is obliged to pursue a 
thing merely for his own benefit: 
and therefore we consider the obli- 
ation of prudence to be a contra- 
iction in terms. If our only motive 
for an action be our own advantage, 
we must think that wc are at liberty 
to sacrifice that advantage, if we 
please, and consequently, that wc 
are not obliged, however strongly 


* Human Motives, part ii. chap. iii. * Human Motives, p. 

t Christian Kemembiaiicer, p, 169. t Ibid. p. 384. 
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we may be urged, to perform the 
action''/' And you add, that on 
this point I disagree with Mr. Slew- 
art, (who hohls precib^'h the same 
doctrine concerning it which Butler 
and lleul hud licld before him ); 
and that you upprelien<l me also to 
speak incoiibistently with what, (in 
entire conforniity to both Butler and 
Stewart), 1 had said previously of 
resting obligation upon consci- 
ence” soli*!\ Now it is quite cer- 
tain, that if 1 disagree with JVJr. 
Stew'urt, he also must disagree with 
liimself I, and that Ueid and Butler 
also, to whom I refer as actually 
proving the pointy, must be equally 
ineonsir«1cnt with themselves. It 
would be easy to go into detail on 
this subject, and to show the exact 
conformity of what I have said, to 
what has been said by all the writers 
here spoken of: but 1 may content 
myself with (lunscribing Irom But- 
ler two passages referred to in my 
treatise, in which lie proves, incon- 
trovertibiy, the point to which your 
objection applies. 

** Interest," sa>s this consume 
mate reusoiier, iu tijc ad mi ruble Pre- 
face to the Seiinojis at the Rolls, 
** one's own hapjiiiicMS, is a lauiii- 
fest ublig.ili<)ii|j und he explains 
this fartlh'i' in the Dissei tatiuii on 
the Nature tif Virtue, subjoined to 
Jiis Analogy. ** It deserves to be 
cousideieil, whether men aic more 
at liberty, in point i»f morals, to 
make themselves miserable without 
reason, than to make other people 
so; or dissolutely to neglect their 
own greater goixl, for the sake of a 
present lesser gratilieatiori, than 
they are to ucglect ihc good of 
others, whom nature has committed 
to their care, it should seem, that 
a due coiic< rii about our own inte- 
rest and happiness, and a reason- 

' Oiiiutian Keinembraneer. |>. 16 ^f. 

tlbid. 

i See Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
part ii. chap. ii. § 

^ liup'an tivts, pp. J3, and 369. 

j| PiUt Cf , p. 1729. 


able endeavour to secure and pro- 
mote it, which is, I think, very much 
the meaning of the word prudence 
m our language: it should seem 
that this is virtue, and the contrary 
behaviour faulty and blaineahle : 
since, in the calmest way of reflec- 
tion, we approve of the first, and 
condemn the other conduct, both iu 
ourselves and others. This appro- 
bation and disapprobation are alto- 
gether diflerent from mere desire of 
oiir own, or of their happiness, and 
from sorrow upon missing it. Tor 
the object or occasion of this last 
kind of perception is satisfaction or 
uneasiness; whereas the object of 
the first is active behaviour. In one 
case, what our thoughts fix upon is 
our condition; in the other, our 
conduct.^' ******** It is matter 
of experience that \vc are formed so 
as to reflect very severely upon the 
greater instances of imprudent neg- 
lects and foolish rashness, both in 
ourselves and others. In instances 
of this kind, men often say of them- 
selves with remorse, and of others 
with some indignation, that they 
deserved to siifler such calamities, 
because they brought them upon 
themselves." r * ^ » <c these 
things it appears, that priukiice is 
a species ot virtue, and folly of vice: 
meaning by Jollj/ soiuethitig quite 
diiferent from mere incapacity ; a 
tlioughticss want of that regard and 
attention to our own happiness 
which wc had capacity for." And 
he adds further, a few lines after- 
ward.s, as the sum of the whole 
proof upon this question, ** that the 
faculty within us, which is the judge 
of actiotus, approves of prudent ac- 
tions, and disap])roves imprudent 
ones 

You must sec clearly, that / have 
affirmed nothing of the reality of 
that obligation which, for the sake 
of brevity, 1 have once or twice 
called simply tke obligation of pru^ 
denesj which is not equally affirmed 


# 
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in these passages. Reid and Mr. 
Stewart say exactly the same. — 
How prudence can be a test of what 
is obligatory, though all obligation 
rest on conscience alone, is there- 
fore a question which 1 am nut pe- 
culiarly concerned to solve. 

The just solution of it, however, 
will not be diflicult to any person 
wdio takes fluly into his considera- 
tion, that conscience, as has already 
been shown, is far from being a 
mere instinct or sentiment ; but is, 
on the contrary, an inquiring, and, 
as has been some where justly ob- 
served, a very pragmatical faculty. 
It is the speciiic obligation of con- 
science itself which accompanies us 
through the whole inquiry, which 
conscience urges us to make. It 
is the voice of conscience which 
obliges us to follow that rule which, 
on a sincere inquiry, may seem to 
us the most entitled to preference. 
And if it appear, on such inquiry, 
that to act prudently, in the sense 
which prudence bears in iny trea- 
tise, is the sort of action to which 
conscience gives preference, we niJiv 
speak suijiniarily of tlie obligation 
of prudence, or say that the pru- 
dence ib the test or nuasure of the 
obligation ; tliougli we still hold that 
the force of the obligation resides in 
the conscience, or in the moral sense 
itself. And this, you will observe, 
is implied in Butler’s argument, as 
above quoted from the analogy : for, 
where he speaks of the obiigatioii 
of prudence in the same manner in 
which 1 have spoken of it, he proves 
the obligation by an appeal to the 
moral sense. 

From what has been said,pit must 
be sufficiently evident, that a man 
may be under a teal obligation to 
pursue a thing, though merely for 
his own benefit. And this is the 
last of those positions which I had 
to establish, in order to remove the 
objections which you have made to 
the principles contained in my trea- 
tise. 

I am sorry to intrude louger on 
yoqr patience: yet you will, per* 


haps, allow me a page or two more, 
on that point in which you suppose 
me to disagree with the doctrines 
held by Mr. Stewart, on the supre- 
macy of the moral sense, or of con- 
science. Mr. Stewart has proved 
satisfactorily, that if we make ‘‘ vir- 
tue a mere matter of prudence,'’ 
we must conclude, that the dis- 
belief of a future state absolves from 
all moral obligation, excepting in so 
far as we find virtue to be conducive 
to our present interest ; and that a 
being independently and completely 
happy cannot have any moral per- 
ceptions, or any moral attributes 
He thus effectually disproves the no- 
tion that virtue is a mere matter of 
prudence. And with this doctrine 
of his 1 agree entirely ; for though 
1 hold that to prove the tendency to 
future happiness infers at once the 
obligation of those acts in which that 
leiidciicy is found, this is not, as has 
been explained sufficiently, because 
prudence alone constitutes obliga-. 
tion, but because an enlarged and 
liberal prudence, or a wise regard 
for our happiness in a future stale, 
is always an accurate measure of ob- 
ligation: because the sense of oblu 
gation goes along with us in all the 
decisions which this prudence can 
make. 

With regard to the case of a man 
who is ignorant of a future state, or 
wlio disbelieves it, and who is also 
subject to the additional misfortune 
of apprehending that the practice 

* Outlines of Moral Philosophy, p. 149. 
It may here, peihaps, be worthy of notice, 
that in thus speaking of ** a being independ- 
ently and completely happy," Mr. Stewart 
must mean such a being as man, supposing 
man, for the sake of the argument, capa- 
ble of an independent and complete hap- 
piness. The being” here spoken of can- 
not mean God, because wc cannot, with- 
out gross paralogism and impiety, think of 
transferring to God moral qualities, which, 
for anght we know, may be peculiar to the 
human race. And in the present instance, 
especially, it is to be oteerved, that we 
can no more attribnte to God the sense of 
obligation, than that of regard for his own. 
interest or benefit. 
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of wbat is commonly called virtue, 
will, oil the whole, be productive to 
him of unhappiness; it is certain 
that, however calamitous the igno- 
rance in which such a man may have 
been bred, or however perverted ilie 
opinions he may have formed, he 
still cannot be quite insensible to all 
the claims wliicli God or man may 
have on him, to all the lessons which 
nature, or reason, or authority, may 
have conspired to tix in his mind ; 
and which he cannot, if he would, 
eradicate. Such a man, therefore, 
has still a conscience, however ini. 
perfect and ill-informed it may be : 
and although his duty and his inter- 
est must seem to him incongruous ; 
although his only alternative, (as is 
said by Dr. Reid, who refers, 1 be- 
lieve, the remark to Lord Shaftes. 
bury^, is, whether he will choose to 
be a knave or a fool ; it assuredly 
cannot be required of the believer 
in a future state, that he should be 
able to reconcile in tlie mind of the 
inhdel, that incongruity between 
duty and interest, from which it is 
his own happiness to have escaped, 
solely, or chiefly, by means of his 
own belief, and whicli he always 
holds, that the truth of that belief 
is either the sole or tlie best means 
of reconciling. 

If, indeed, any man on a serious 
inquiry into the reasonableness of 
his moral convictions, after consi- 
dering what are his own true inter- 
ests, what the probable end of his 
being ; 

** Why fanned at all, and wherefore as 

he ur 

After weighing all claims made 
on him by the law of God, by 
public opinion, by the principle 
of benevolence, and every other 
principle which h|e can consult ; if 
any man, after maturely and^* sin- 
cerely weighing all these claims, can 
honestly decide that there is no jus- 
tice in any of them, and shall ac- 
tually succeed in stifling them all ; 
it dops follow, from tbf. principles I 
have advanced, that such a man is 


no longer a moral agent, is no 
longer capable of either virtue or 
vice, is not a subject of exhortation 
or reasoning, but is to be regarded 
only as an ideot, or a brute. And, 
if such men are, do we not so re- 
gard them ? 

But it may still be asked, whether 
the tendency of an act to promote, 
on the whole, the true happiness of 
the agent, be the true measuic of 
obligation, even fur tliosc persons 
who are iii these unhappy circum- 
stances ; who are either ignorant of, 
or who disbelieve in, a future state ; 
and who think that virtue tends to 
present unhappiness? Can the proper 
measure of the obligations of such 
persons be a measure which they 
must believe to be inaccurate : or is 
it possible that we can have one 
measure for them, and another mea- 
sure for the Christian ? If the mea- 
sures are different in the two cases, 
what becomes of that paramount 
criterion, which I suppose that pru- 
dence may in all cases afford ? 

Now it is plain, that our first bu- 
siness, with the persons whose ease 
1 have been here describing, is to 
remove their ignorance or error. To 
hold out to them the good conse- 
quences of virtue, before they can 
be prepared to see or acknowledge 
them, would manifestly be but a 
waste of labour. 1 must here, 
therefore, say plainly at once, that 
1 refuse to argue on any such pre- 
mises as the non-existence of a fu- 
ture state, or the supposition that 
virtue can, on the whole, be, by any 
contingency, productive of unhap- 
piness. Weliave already seen, that 
thought the doctrine of a future 
state may serve to all men, sua si 
bona norint, as a' complete and ac- 
curate guide tliruugh all intricacies 
of moral practice or theory, it docs 
not follow that ignorance or disbe- 
lief of the doctrine wilt either ex- 
punge the sense of obligation, or 
acquit the conscience, of, him who 
acts in opposition to it. Nor yet 
does it follow thati in the absence 
of this guide, any other is, or ought 
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to be, provided. For this is the 
true guide, and of course every 
other is, of necessity, either false 
or defective. 

With this doctrine, accordingly, 
iiiy treatise sets out and with a 
reference to one of the most pene- 
trating of reasoiiers for the follow- 
ing most just remark, which I should 
have quoted at length had the case 
seemed less clear. * ** The doctrine of 
the ill! mortality of the soul is of so 
much importance to us, and touches 
us so nearly, that any indiftcrcnce 
about it argues the certain loss of 
all mental sensibility. All our ac- 
tions and all our thoughts ought to 
take such different turns, accord- 
ingly as we may or may not entertain 
a reasonable expectation of a future 
state, that it is impossible to stir 
rationally a single step, unless we 
keep this object in view f.” Without 
this doctrine, indeed, there can be 
nothing but confusion in all specu- 
lations both on prudence and vir- 
tue. Human life is a mere maze 
without it— a maze altogether with- 
out a clue. 

To the question, therefore, whe- 
ther tlie temlcncy of virtue to pro- 
mote, on the whole, the true hap- 
pines of the agent be, in the last 
resort, the true measure of obliga- 
tion, both for those persons who 
believe virtue to have that tendency, 
and for those, also, who are so un- 
happy as to believe that it will, on 
the whole, be productive to them of 
unhappiness, I answer, that I re- 
gard the measure as the same, and 
as equally accurate, in both cases. 
The straightness of a rule is not al- 
tered because tliere may some 
persons who cannot see it. 1 do not 
suppose, howeverf that in any re- 
gion, or in any age, there ever was 
any man capable of moral reason- 
ing, (and moral science addresses 
such persons only), who might not 
be competent, though only perhaps 
through a dim medium, to discern 

* Human Motives, p. 9. 8. 

t F^cal| Fciu^es, p« 3. 


Baplism, 

the straightness of the measure I 
have proposed. For though, to men 
without the light of revelation, a 
future state may have appeared ever 
so doubtful^ we can hardly suppose 
that any competent reasoner on the 
duties or the expectations of the hii« 
man race can have failed either to 
imagine, or to admit, the possibility 
of such a state. But it has been often 
proved that the possibility of a fu- 
ture state, although we know that the 
mere possibility would, practically, 
he but little attended to, yet infers, on 
every principle of calculation, pre- 
cisely the same rules of conduct, 
which the full assurance of it en- 
ables us to deduce. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
John Punrose. 

BracebridgCy June 7^ 


ON LAY BAPTISM. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

In the account of Southey’s Life of 
Wesley, given in the Quarterly Re- 
view, No. 47. this passage occurs: 
** We will not lay any particular 
stress on his (Wesley’s) bigotry to- 
wards Dissenters. There have al- 
ways been some few of the High 
Church party (though the great ma- 
jority of learning and authority has 
been uniformly of the other side,) 
who have denied the validity of 
Baptism when administered by per- 
sons not cpiscopally ordained.** 

If 1 understand the Reviewer 
rightly, he applies the word “ bigot” 
to Wesley, because he did not allow 
the validity of Dissenters baptisms. 
He asserts that, some few of the 
High-church party have been bigots 
for the same reason ; and that the 
great majority of learning and au- 
thority has been uniformly free from 
this bigotry in allowing the validity 
of lay baptism. 

1 was sorry, Mn Editor, and did 
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not expect to see in the pages of the 
Quarterly, such a passage as this. 
Hitherto 1 have been in the habit of 
placing full confidence in this Jour- 
nal for the correctness of its state- 
ments and facts, its general ortho- 
doxy on such subjects, and its 
friendly aspect towards the Esta- 
blished Church. Tliese lines, ad- 
mitted certainly in an unguarded 
moment, as they were wholly un- 
provoked, and not at all necessary 
to tlic subject, have all the appear- 
ance of the wanton flourish of sonic 
low church-pen, vastly desirous of 
running at tilt with some antagon- 
ist. Being of sentiments not exactly 
similar to those of the Reviewer, 
you may suppose that 1 do not feel 
quite satisfied with him. What more 
of bigotry is there in denying the 
validity of Dissenters baptisms, than 
in admitting it ? This is only call- 
ing names at best ; for a man docs 
not become a bigot, because lie 
holds certain opinions ; but because 
he holds them with unreasonable 
prejudice, and improper warmth ; 
but this is continually done by the 
low-church, as well as the high- 
gIiui'cIi party, and frequently in a 
temper discreditable to any party : 
but the Reviewer attempts to fix the 
charge of bigotry upon the latter, 
not upon account of their unrea- 
sonable prejudice, but upon account 
of their holding certain opinions, 
which do not meet his approbation ; 
which, to say no worse of it, is a vul- 
garism, a little beneath the Quar- 
terly Critic. 

Again he says, ** that there al- 
^ ways have been some few of the 
high-church party, who have denied 
the validity of Dissenters baptism.’* 
Certes, the Reviewer is not at home 
here. He plainly has not been in 
habits of familiarity with this party, 
else would he not have said tliat a 
few,” but that all” who are gene- 
rally distinguished, by certain writ- 
ers, by this name have maintained 
the necessity of a Christian Minister, 
to make a valid sacrament : and in 
so doing they have supported primi- 


tive Christianity against the corrup- 
tions of the papist, who by %i08t 
protestants has hitherto been consi- 
dered the bigot ; but with whom it 
seems, the reviewer is in this case, 
pleased to symbolize. 

The Reviewer further asserts, 
that the great majority of learning 
and authority has been uniformly of 
the other side : that is, admitting 
with the papist, the validity of Lay- 
baptism. If learning and authority, 
indeed, are to be taken in the bulk, 
it must be granted. The Church of 
Rome is very extensive, and has 
always had much learning to boast : 
she has also enjoyed in her day, 
very considerable authority. At 
home he will have all that party, (or 
rather, that legion of parties,) which 
will include not only those members 
of the establishment, who, upon 
this subject, fall in wiili the papists, 
but almost ail the various religious 
parties and sects which separate 
from the Church, calling themselves 
protestant dissenters. All this learn- 
ing, and authority, cannot be de- 
nied him. But that he will have a 
great majority of sound Christian 
scholars and learned ecclesiastical 
historians on the low- church side, 
holding the validity of lay-baptistsin, 
must be utterly denied." 

1 have no intention of troubling 
you further upon the subject, than 
merely to enter my protest against 
this assertion, made with more haste 
and less circumspection than is 
usual with tharrespcctable Journal ; 
an assertion, which, if not corrected, 
will unfortunately now go forth into 
the world, under its sanction, I 
would •likewise apprize those read- 
ers, who like myself, have felt the 
fullest confidencie in its discretion 
and sound principles, that in this in- 
stance, it has a little forgotten it- 
self, and, (unwittingly, no doubt,) 
has indirectly chargled the Church 
of England herself, with bigotry; 
for that our national Church holds 
opinions upon baptism, which the 
Reviewer is pleased to stigmatize as 
high-church bigotlry, is sofiicicntly 
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plain to any who itill takSe tha 
paiflin Sairly to examine her oiEeea, 
and other public doc nraents. **The 
Church/* says Wheatly, (one of the 
most learned and correct ritualist 
that ever lived,) ** provides that 
nope but a minister, or one duly or- 
dained, presume to intermeclJle in 
it (baptism,) well knoiwing that the 
persons by whom baptism is to be 
administered, are plainly as positive 
a part of the institution, as any thing 
else relating to that ordinance; and 
consequently that the power of ad* 
ministering it, must belong to those 
only whom Christ hath authorised 
by the institution. *Tis true, there 
are some few of the primitive writers 
who allow laymen to baptize in case 
of necessity : But there are more and 
earlier of the Fathers who disallow 
that practice : and upon mature de- 
liberation of the several passages it 
will generally be found, that these 
latter, for die most part, speak the 
judgment of the Church, whilst the 


former only deliver ..thei( private 
opinion* it be asked* whether 
baptism, when performed ky en 
ordained person, be in. the sense of 
our Church’ valid and effectual, 1 
answer, ihat accordiag to the best 

a ement vre can /orin from her 
ic acts and offices, it u aol* 

** Our Church, by prohibit* 

ing all from intermeddling in bap* 
tism, but a lawful minister, plainly 
hints, that when baptism is ^admi- 
nistered by any other, it conveys no 
benefit or advantage to the chiM, 
but only brings upon those who pro* 
teiul to administer it, the guilt of 
usurping a sacred office, and conse- 
quently that persons so pretendedly 
baptized (if they live to be sensible 
of their slate and condition,) are to 
apply to their lawful minister or 
bishop for that holy sacrament, of 
which they only received a profana- 
tion before/* — (See Ministration of 
Private Baptism.) S. T« 

Juae 9th^ tm» 


REVIEW OF NEW 

A Oeneral View of the Doctrine of 
Regeneration in BaptUm. By 
Chrietopher Bethell, /).!>. Dean 
of Chichester, pp. 282. Riving- 
toiis. 1821* 

TheB£ is a strong presumption in 
favour of the truth of atiy doctrine, 
of which it can be shewn that it has 
been held in all places, iq all ages, 
and by all sound members of the 
Catholic Qburch ; and there is strong 
reason to suspect the authenticity 
of any doctrine, when it is possible 
to fix the mra, at which it began to 
be published in the world, and be-< 
lore which it was unknown. This 
history of doctrines forma an im- 
portant argument in the cmitirovbny 
with the Unitarians, and in the con-* 
troversy with the Church of Rome. 
The doctrine of the Trinity was 
nevez upknosm* and the orfgip of 
R'bmbmbbakcer, No. 31. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

all the heresies which have been 
successively introduced in opposi- 
tion to this great mystery can be 
satisfactorily ascertained. The errors 
of the Church of Rome cmn be 
traced with the same precision i 
they are not in the Scriptures : they 
are not in the writings of the primi- 
tive fathers, or in the decrees of the 
first councils : they are the inven- 
tions of ages and of persons of no 
authority in the Church. 

But there is no doctrine of whicli 
the pedigree can be more clearly 
deduced, than that of regeneration, 
both as the name and the doctrine 
are concerned. It is not doubtful 
at what period the Calvintstic doc- 
trine was first asserted, or in what 
order the. varipos modijkations of 
the doctrine have, been engralted on 
the original dogipa of the Reformer 
of Geneva. Before that period it 
*3G ^ 
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my be eheira, for a long eucceuion 
of ogfs, that the word Tegeoeralioii 
bad one definitive ^meanin^, and that 
the words of our Lord, John iii. 5. 
had one unvarying interpretation. 
This mejining may be traeed to the 
pmnitive fathers, of whose opinions 
there can be no doubt ; it can be 
shewn, by a comparison of things 

S piritual with spiritual, to be the 
octrine of the Scriptures ; it was 
known before the Scriptures of the 
Mew Testament were written, and 
corresponds with the received phta- 
seology of the Jews, who lived in 
the time of our Saviour and the 
Apostles, and who understood their 
words in no other sense. The Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of regeneration is 
of modern date, unsupported by any 
ancient authoiity ; the doctrine laid 
down by the Church of Eiiglaud, 
and professed by the great body of 
the clergy, is catholic, primitive, and 
apostolical. 

At the same time, it is no occa* 
sioii of surprize, that many in our 
day have been misled by con- 
stancy with which the opposite 
scheme of .doctrine has been pro- 
posed, by the pertinacity with which 
Jt has been defended, and by the 
Industry with which it has been 
forced into circulation. If scriptural 
and historical authorities could liave 
decided the controversy, it would 
have been already decided. The 
investigaiions of Doctor Laurence 
have established the sense of our 

S irblic formularies; Wall, in the 
[istoiy of Infant Baptism, has left 
no doubt of the doctrine of the pri- 
mitive church ; and Selden, Wotton, 
and other Hebraists, have, b^ their 

3 notations from Jewish writings, 
etemiined the only sense in which 
the Jews could understand the term. 
As a summary of the doctring, (he 
discourse of Waterland remains un- 
answered, for the best reason, that 
it is unanswerable. There is, never- 
thelessg a large apd numerous party 
in the Church, from whom these 
aildioritiea have been studiously 
conceded, or whom they have foiled 


to convince ; and v^ile these autho- 
rities are neglectra or disputed, 
there is occasion for the labour and 
the learning of -other writers to fol- 
low up their investigations, to give 
the air of* novelty to an argument, 
which is already exhausted, and thus 
to confirm the opinions of such as 
are settled in the faith, and to alForfl 
new opportunities of conviction to 
such an need it. 

The Dean of Chichester is known 
to have home u considerable share 
1u the controversy upon Regenera- 
tion, which was agitated on the pub- 
iication of Bishop Miint's two Ser- 
mons, under the sanction of the 
Society for Promoting Chribtiaii 
Knowledge, The Dean, iiowever, 
upon the present I'ccasion, takes 
but little notice of that controversy, 
or of the writers who wore engaged 
in it, with the exception of Dr. Lau- 
rence ; and in the ** General View" 
which he now takes of the Doc. 
trine of Regeneration in Baptism," 
he directs his attention chiefly to 
the antient doctrine, the scriptural 
doctrine, the doctrine of the Church 
of England, and the doctrine of Cal. 
vin and his followers, exhibiting the 
grounds of the respective theories, 
and examining the objections, to 
which they are severally liable. 

Ill the Preface he states the in. 
tent ion with which he writes, and 
lays down the plan which he means 
to pursue, and to w'hich he faithfully 
adheres in tlie course of his arj;u. 
ment : 

** My intention is to lake a larger and 
more voinprehensive view of the. subject 
than lias liitnerto fkllen in my way. After 
pieniistag some remarks (Clwpterl.) on 
the obvious advantages of adhering as niiicii 
as possible, to thei strict and determinate 
usage of words in theological controversies 
and inquiries, I shall lay before my readers 
(Chap. It.) a statement of the opinions of 
tlie antient Ciiristians on the subject of 
Regeneratlou, and of the principles (Chap. 
III.) on which their nsage of the word 
seems to depend. After this I shall set 
forth IV.) tlie scriptural grounds 

on which this doctrine of Regeneiytioo is 
founded, ahd (Chap. V.'} examlM the 
fcriptnru objectiooi' which have beco 
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tftkea to it< tilwjll thon point oat (Chip* 
VL) the strict cooibniiity between .the 
views of the .entient Christians and our 
own Church oh this head of doctrine, and 
•hall notice (Chap. VII.) the attempts 
wMch have been made to extract a differ- 
ent opinion flrom the public^writings of onr 
Church. Afterwards I shall enquire (Chap. 
VIII.) more at large into -the theory of 
this doctrine, the principal variations 
(Chap. IX.) wliicli have been made from 
it, and the theory (Chap. X. XI.) which 
has been opposed to it with the greatest 
confidence. In conclusion (Cliap. XII.) 
I shall make a few remarks upon the har- 
mony of this doctrine with the drift and 
principles of revealed religion, and its 
consistency with the iutcmal evidence and 
moral tendencies of the Christian dispen- 
sation. 

It will be seen, fiom this sketch of 
my intentions, that I shall be obliged to 
state my diwent from some opinions, 
which have obtained much currency and 
fiivour in onr own times. But 1 trust tliat 
I shall do tiiis candidly and openly, with- 
out departing from the spirit of lair and 
liberal controveisy. The inquiry will like- 
wise involve some questions of inonictit in 
divinity,— I mean, the nature and pioce- 
diire of the ordimiry operations of the 
Holy Gliost, tlie condition to which man 
is reduced by the Fall, and the extent and 
malignity of that infection of our nature, 
which is usually called Original Sin.’' 
P. ix. 

In the first chupier, upon the 
advantages of adhering to the right 
use and meaning of words in theolo- 
gical controversies. Dr. Bethel I il- 
lustrates Ills position by referring to 
the various senses which have been 
attached to the words law and rege^ 
neraiion. Of the latter he justly 
observes : 

** Ho reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained, that it was appropriated ^to that 
grace, whatever may be its nature, which 
IS bestowed on us in ttys sacrament of bap- 
tism ; including perhaps occasionally by a 
common figure of speech, its proper and 
legitimate effects considered in conjunc- 
tion wish it, from the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity to no very distant ara of ecclesias- 
ticnl hutoiy. In those few passages of the 
antieut Christian writer^, ^^ere it bears 
anotlier signification, it is evidently uaed 
in a figurative and secondaiy manner, to 
express sntA a change as seemed to bear 
some analogy to the change effected in 


baptism, in magnitude, and imporCance. 
At. the tima of the Reformation, tba 
word was commonly used in a more looee 
and popular way, to signify sometimes 
justification, sometimes conversion, or the 
turning fironi sinful courses, sometimes re- 
pentance, or that gradual cliange of heairt 
and life, which is likewise, styled renova- 
tion. Hence, In popular language it came 
to signify a great and general reformation 
of habits and character, and the words 
* regenerate and nnregenerate,’ were snb- 
stituted for the wor& converted and un- 
converted, renewed and unrenewed, righ- 
teous and wicked. But, iii the bands of 
the systematic Calvinist, the word passed 
from the popular to a strict and determi- 
nate meaning, and they pronounced rege- 
neration to be an infusion of a habit of 
grace, or a radical change of all the parts 
and faculties of the soul, taking place at the 
decisive moment of the effectual call. 
From lienee the transition to a seosible 
change was easy and natural; and what 
was a theological speculation in the system 
of the scholastic divines, became, in the 
hands of less subdued and less calculating 
spirits, the strong hold of cnthnslaiiai’' 
P. 7. 

It is of high importance to notice 
the assertion made in this extract, 
that in the few^ passages of the an- 
tient writers, in which the word re- 
generation does not mean the grace 
of baptism, it is used in a figurative 
and secondary sense. Few as these 
passages are, they have been fre- 
quently and confidently alleged as 
tesfimoiiies of the modern and popu- 
lar signification of the word, and 
Dr. Bothell has usefully shewn, by 
the citation of some of these pas- 
sages in the notes, that the second- 
ary sense is, of necessity, implied in 
the context, when it is not actually 
expressed, and that 

** Passages of this kind are very rarc^ 
and so evidently rhetorical, tiring the words 
in question in an improper and metapho- 
rical sense, that they do not at all invali- 
date the assertion of learned divines, that 
the word regeneration is constantly used 
by the ant lent Cliristuins to signiiy ' bap- 
tism and ita effects.” 

The conclusion of this chapter is 
very extraordinary, and it is tieees. 
sary to protest ajpinst a concession, 
altogether gratuitous, fneonsisteat 
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mith tbt drifk of tho gwAolr’a aif «*' 
memti mod chmgerMa fai ha fames to 
the cause of peAeO and aiiity of 
troth': 

But though there it an obriont coti- 
neetioB between the ri^t nseof words 
sda sdnnd doctrine, it Is not the word, 
iNit the'doctflne implied in it, on which I 
amid prhicifNdiir insist Let it be allowed 
that sncbn change as we denote by this 
word does actually take place in bapiMin, 
and it is of inferior consequence by what 
name it may be called. Let it be allowed 
that that change of heart and manners, 
wiioso necessity is nnirersally acknow- 
ledged, is not sDch as the scholastic Cal- 
vlnbts or the Biithnsiasts contend for, but 
more conformable to the moral nature and 
reasonable facaitiea of nan, and no great 
mischief will arise from its being styled in 
a popular way of speaking, and in compli- 
ance- sfith the usage of many of our di- 
vines, * Regeneration.’ * P. 10. 

There is, happily, no difficulty in 
nncertaining the sense in which the 
word has been improperly used by 
the older divines, or in shewing that 
the inaccuracy of their language 
does not involve the soundness of 
their doctrine ; but it is by no means 
espedient that this misuse of lan- 

C ie should be perpetuated, or 
the controversialists of a future 
age should have the specious advan- 
tage of quoting high authorities for 
the improper or doubtful use of a 
word, of which the present contro- 
versy has defined the meaning. It 
is very true that the doctrine is the 
principal object of concern, but it 
IS equally true that the doctrine is 
implied in the name, and that the 
peopfe will apprehend the truth and 
the meaning of our public offices, 
according to the terms which are 
used in popular discourses from the 
pulpit and the press. 

The laborious investigations of 
Wall have rendered it unnecessary 
to recite the expressions of tlm an- 
cient fathers, and m stating their 
opinions Dr. Bethell is content to 
mer to the History of Infant Bap« 
tism, and to present to his readers a 
succinct analysis of the Discourse 
of Dr. Waterland upon Regenera- 




lion* From these aniborities it in 
deidontrably shewn what i*^ the 
opinion of thoih divines, who ideal* 
til^ Baptism with Regeneratioii ; and 
that they have the sanction of the 
whole bo4y of the primUive writers, 
for distinguishing regsnesatioa from 
conversioQ or renovation. In Au- 

! [nstine*s controversy with the Pe- 
agians, the regeneration of ali bap- 
tized infants, without exception. Was 
** assumed as a point universally ac- 
knowledged, and formed one of the 
bases of his argument ;** and, upon 
another occasion, be maintained, 

** 1. That adults, though converted, 
are not regenerated without bap- 
tism ; and, 2. That baptised infants, 
though regenerated, are not con. 
verted or changed in heprt.*’ 

The proper distinction between 
this regeneration and the renewal in 
heart, which is the object of prayer 
in various passages of the Scriptures, 
is, that regeneration is ** entirely the 
work of Christ and the Holy Spirit,” 
but renovation ** is the joint work 
of God or the Holy Spirit, and of 
man himself the latter is a change 
** in a religious and moral point of 
view:’* the former is a distinct 
change of condition, a passage, if I 
may so express myself, from one 
state of existence to another.'* In this^ 
sense the primitive Christians under- 
stood the word ; in the same sense 
it was employed by the Romans, to 
denote the act of initiation into their 
mysteries, and the alteration of tlie 
circumstances of a slave upon his 
manumission ; and in the same sense 
the Pharisees interpreted it, as ** a 
token of entrance into a new state 
of Iife« and new professions and en. 
gagements of a rmigious nature.” 

The spirit and force with which 
these observations are conducted, 
leave uo doubt of the primitive 
meaning of the word; and in pro- 
ceeding to examine ” the scrip, 
tural authority, on which the doc. 
trine of regmi^ration in baptism is • 
grounded,” the author arranges the 
principal passages of Scripture un. 
der the following heads : 
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** .!•. Thoia.wtBBh ipeA <f Hibdiwia. 
lyy the aupi^tC ngeoenilioa, fvid oMUMet 
it wUh Mter and baptiaqi. 

•• % nose which tpeidc ofit an parallel 
end corresponding espressionsy with nn 
evidrat alluooll to the same ceremony. 

** 3. Those which attribota it simply 
to washing and baptism. 

** 4. Those which describe this chaoge 
in other Rgnres and phrases not parallel 
to the former.* P. 3S. 

This arrangement affords oppor- 
tunity of taking a clear and distinct 
view of the priuciiial texts which 
treat of regeneratiuny and upon 
which the Dean offers a clear and 
luminous commentary. But as the 
selection is not altogether originaly 
and the argument is familiar to all 
who have studied the doctrine in 
questioiiy we may be permitted to 
pass to the more important chapter, 
in which tlie author discusses the 
principal objections which have 
been taken to this doctrine, from 
passages in Scripture.*’ 

The principal passages from which 
objections are drawn to the doctrine 
of regeneration in baptismy are those 
which speak of circumcision ; those 
in which Christians are called chil- 
dren of God; and those in St. 
John's first Epistle, in which he 
speaks of persons born of God, 
From the analogy of other Scrip, 
turesy more full and explicit, it is 
shewn, that when the phrases of 
** sons of God,'* or to be born 
of God,’' &c. occur, without men- 
tion of baptism, baptism is implied 
and virtually contained. In one 
corresponding text, which is over- 
looked by Dr. Bethell, Gal. Ui. 20, 
27* the title of children of God is 
actually couuected with {^aptism, 
although, from an improper punc- 
tuation, the connexion may not be 
observed. '' Ye are all the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus, for 
as many as have been baptised 
into Christ have put on Christ.’* 
Here the baptism is expressed ; in 
other textsit is implied ; the merely 
negative argument is absolutely of 
no value.” 

If will hardly be denied, that to 


be saved^ and to be bom agghi'am 
parallel expreBskms ; nor will it be 
pretended^ that it was the intention 
of Saint John to contradict the doc- 
trine, or derogate from the institu- 
tion of his Divine Master, or that 
when our Lord has said, He that 
believeth and is baptist shall be 
saved,** Saint John bas proposed 
the opposite opinion, that be ttial 
believeth is regenerate, whether he* 
is or is not baptized. This is a 
reasonable presumption, which Dr. 
Betheil confirms, by entering into 
the drift of the Apostle’s argument. 

** Though we cannot, perhaps, exactly 
determine, what persons and opinions the 
Apostle was combating, it appears cer- 
tain, to use the words of an eminent di- 
vine *, ‘ that he has written a large part 
of his first Epistle, to confute some men 
of bis own time, who boasted tliat th^ 
bad been born of God, while they took 
no care to maintain good works f men 
who perverted the received and orthodox 
notions of regeneration to tlie worst pur- 
poses, ami laid claim to tlie privileges and 
blessings of tlie Gospel covenant, while 
they were dispensing with its obligations, 
and despising its sanctions. 

Little doubt can, 1 think, be enter, 
tained, that<.this is a true statement of the 
general driff of the Apostle's letter, and 
that what he bas said on this particular 
subject was intended to correct a dange- 
rous iniscoDStructiou of a current and po- 
pular opinion. But if Clirist and his Apos- 
tles had taught tliat regeneration is a radi- 
cal and entire change of the mind and 
moral nature, and consequently, that in 
the eye of reason and the nature of things, 
a sound faith and habitual holiness, are the 
only evidences of a new birth, the iniscon- 
stnictioD would have been almost impos- 
sible, and the heresy would have con- 
futed and condemned itself. If, on the 
other hand, their doctrine was the sam^, 
which we find in the writings of the early 
Cliristians, men of cornipt minds would 
be easily induced to separate the grace 
and privileges of baptism, from the quali- 
fications which they presuppose, and the 
duties and obligatipns wliicb they imply. 
They would endeavour to persuade them- 
selves and their fhllow Christians, that he 
who has been once mystically grafted into 
Christy will Mde In Christ for ever ; tliat 
he who has once kmnon God, will ibiow 


* Dr. Waterlaod. 
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hkA to the fend intilnattly and vitally; and 
tet he vrbo hia hemkharnrfGod in-on^ 
ekamental and oiysterioaH manner, will 
never reaiie to be the diild of God. 

" The Apoatle, ^therefore, secures the 
sound part of bis converts against the in- 
fection of this heresy, by carrying their 
thoughts from the blessings and privileges 
to tha^iities and obligations of Christianity, 
and Insisting on their inseparable union. 
2V Aave fellowship with the Father and 
■tin to abide tn the lights to abide in 
.i^ Father and t/te Son^ to know Christy 
to havef 'to see, to kstow the Father^ and 
to he the sons of God^ are diflerent phrases 
which express in siguiiicaiit language, the 
great privilege of oar religion ; a myste- 
rions nnioii with the Deity, and a spiri- 
tual relationship to God and Christ. But 
since this union implies and requires a mo- 
ral resemblance. It will necessarily go to 
depay and expire without the exercise of 
the corresponding duties. These are, a 
sincere faith in Jesus as the Christ and the 
Sop of God, and a resolute confession of 
the Father and the Son ; a stedfast at- 
tachment to tlie woid of truth, love in fel- 
lowship with eacli other, walking as Christ 
walked, in unfeigned obedience to the 
commandments of God and Christ, and a 
lift of lighteousness and purity. 

As, therefore, the wliolc tenour of the 
Epistle shews, tliat Saint John is not teach- 
ing us how we are to acquire our Christian 
privileges, but liow wc are to preserve 
them, so it will satisfy an attentive leader, 
that in the passages which bear upon this 
question, he is not pointing out to us the 
tests of regeneration, but the criteiions 
by which wc must learn, whether we are 
indeed God’s children iii a practical point 
of view, walking in the light, and abiding 
in the Father and the Son. With this cine 
to our enquiry we shall find, that these 
pa^a|;e8 are so far from contradicting the 
doctrine of baptismal rcgenoiation, that 
they evidently imply and presuppose it.” 
P. 80. - 

This enquiry is pursued at some 
length, and it is shewn, that the 
chief point upon which the Apostle 
insists ill the texts in question, is 
the subsiLauce of the Baptismal en- 
gagements, ^and that the same^ ef- 
fects which are attributed to being 
born pf God, are connected with 
other expressions. The inquiry is 
concluded by a brief exauainaiioq of 
these jpMsages of Scripture 

^ And they are so liir from ebntradiet- 


.inglhe doctrine' of regensndlon in Bap- 
tism, that they impfyand presappose it, 
and seem to confirm its reception as an 
established article of fiutb in the days of 
the Apostle. 

Upon the wiiole then we may con- 
clude, !•> That the phrases to be horn 
to be horn of Chnly and the cor- 
responding expressions, are nsed in ' their 
primary and appropriate sense, when ap* 
plied to the Sacrament of Baptism, both 
as a sign and as a mean or instrument of 
grace, symbolical of our mystical death 
and resiirrection; and actually conveying 
over to IIS our spiritual nativity, the par- 
don of sin, and the mystrrions earnest of 
the Holy Gliast. 

2. That there is nothing in the Apos- 
tle'S words which can allow us to separate 
regeneration from baptism, or to affirm of 
any living disciple of Christ, that Iio has 
been born again, bom of God, or hoi’n of 
the Sjnrit, previously to tliis Sacrament. 

** 3. That in the passages which have 
been examined, the phrase to have bent 
bom of God, is used in an enlarged sense 
to signify the continuance, as well as the 
coniniencement, of the spiritnal life, in 
order to confute the pernicious tenets 
which had been grafted on the doctrine of 
regeneration, and to fix the attention of 
the disciples on the duties and obligations 
of their baptismal covenant.” P. 89- 

The two first positions are very 
satisfactorily established, and there 
is no doubt that the word regenera- 
tion is applied in its primary and 
appropriate sense, to the sacrament 
of baptism, and tliat there is no 
text of Saint Jolin which can justify 
the separation of regeneration front 
baptism, or the supposition, that 
any man is bom again previously to 
or'indepeiidently of that sacrament, 
it is, however, very questionable, 
whether it is necessary to understand 
the phrase born of God,'* as 
equivalent to ** abiding;** whether 
it is necessary to enlarge its mean- 
ing so as to comprehend ** the cor- 
tinuance as well as the commence*- 
mmt of the spiritual life,*’ instead 
of restricting it to the primary act 
of inititttion into the Church. The 
analogy of the word in other pas- 
sages should be considered, and it 
should be remembered, that al- 
though the expression is of most 
frequent occurrence in the writtnim 
8 
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of Saint John, it ia not an expres* 
sion peculiA* to him. It is the very 
word used by our Saviour hini' 
self in speaking of the necessity of 
regeneration in baptism, (John iii. 
3--5. 7.) and the beloved disciple, 
in attaching a new and different 
sense to the word, would have 
thrown an air of ambiguity not only 
upon the doctrine, but upon the 
language of our Lord, which lie 
alone of the Evangelists has record- 
ed. The same word is found in 
Hebrews vi. 4. in reference to the 
initiation of those, of whom it is 
supposed that they did not abide : 
and a synonymous expression be- 
gotten again,*' is also found in 1 
Peter i. (see v. 3.) in tiie same 
sense of initiation. It is also of im- 
portance to remark, that in all the 
texts whicli relate to regeneration, 
the verb is always found in a tense 
indicative of time past, ami indi- 
rectly proving, that the act is al- 
ready definite and complete: the 
word is itself figurative, and in its 
original and proper sense denotes 
completed rather than continuous 
action. It would be a tedious di- 
gression to adduce the pniof, which 
might be collected from the internal 
testimony, and to shew what is the 
meaning of the word in the several 
texts in which it occurs (I John iii. 
0. iv. 7. V. 4. 13. 1.) But in the 
last text tile argument is very ob- 
vious: “ lie that bclie\eth that Je- 
sus is, the Christ, hath been born of 
God his faith was the ground 
upon which he was baptized, and 
without which he would not have 
been baptized, according to the 
rule of our Saviour: ** He Jhat be- 
lieveih and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.'* From tliis au- 
thoritative doctrine, the Apostle 
draws his practical inference : ** And 
every one that loveth him that be- 
gat loveth him also that is begotten 
of him.” It is the very argument 
of 'Saint Peter (L Peter i. 22, 23.) 
and it is plain, that this regenera- 
tioB from the Father must hav6 been 


manifested by some outjvard act, 
without which it could not have 
been known who were begotten of 
him, or who, in the capacity of 
Christians, were Uie objects of a 
Ciiristian’s love. The individual 
alone could be conscious of hia 
abiding state ; his buptUmal rege- 
neration only could be publicly 
known ; aiul it mu:>t therefore have 
been a change of condition by a vi- 
sible sign, not a change of heart 
by an invisible grace, in virtue of 
which the primitive disciples loved 
those who were bcgotleii of God. 

The author has now proved to the 
conviction of every unprejudiced 
mind, tliat regeneration in baptism 
is a ptiiiiiiive doctrine aiid a scrip- 
tural doctrine, and has refuted the 
argument'^ advanced in favour of 
the contrary Inpotiiesis, and is pre- 
pared to show in the four following 
chapters, that it is also a doctrine 
of the Church of England. Our 
reformers, and the compilers of our 
public forbiularics, were not dis- 
posed to innovations in the Chiircdi. 
They were content to bring the pre- 
vading doctrines to the test of the 
Scriptures, to reject what the Scrip- 
tures disowned, and to admit what 
the Scriptures approved, and to ad- 
here, as far aN was possible, in their 
own practice, to the language as 
well as to the sentiments of the pri- 
mitive writers. The elFccts of this 
deference to the Scriptures, and to 
primitive antiquity, are traced by 
Dr. Betiiell, through the Arti- 
cles, the offices of baptism and 
confirmation, and the catechism, 
and in the progress of his inquiry • 
he freely avails himself of the ela- 
borate investigations of Dr. Lau- 
rence : 

We find then, that our Liturgy, in 
strict conformity to the doctrine of the 
Universal Clinrch, makes no mention of 
regeneration except in< roiijiinction with 
baptism : and that its compilers were so 
far from attempting to separate what liad 
been intimately connected in the faitli and 
discipline of their forefathers in Chris- 
tianity, that thiiy liave never introduced 
the won) into these services, even in a po- 
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import, on leghimate principles of ana- 
logy and indnetion. He has traced the 
doctrine whidi they exhibit to the writinjiv 
of Cranmer, the jtwo books of Homilies, 
the Paraphrase of Erasmus, the works of 
Liither, and (lie public services of the 
Lntheran Cliarch. As we ascend higher, the 
line of testimony continues unbroken, and 
the doctrine of regeneration in and tbrongh 
Imptism, as a necessary article of Chris- 
tian faith, grounded on our Saviour's ex- 
press declaration, may be traced backward 
without interruption, from the acra of the 
Reformation to the days of the Apostles. 

** It is tme that we find many divines 
of our Church departing, more or less, 
from the doctrine or the language of these 
formularies, and, led by the fashion of the 
day and their deference to the opinions of 
Some foreign theologians of eminence, to 
relinfinish the sentiments and phraseology 
of Christian antiquity. But the greater 
number of those divines, who liave been 
most diatingiiishi^d for their intimate ac- 
quaintance with the history of ecclcsiasti- 
etiX opinion, a sound judgment and a 
vigoroos understanding, though they may 
liave sometimes used the word regenera- 
tion in an enlarged and popular sense, 
liave adhered to the primitive doctrine, and 
enforced it with the whole weight of their 
learning, talents, and eloquence. 

** Pram a review then of our Articles 
and IJtiirgy we may derive the following 
roiicliisioiis : 

1. Tliey maintain the doctrine of re- 
generation ill baptism in the most decided 
and unrestricted manner, grounding it on 
the same texts of Scripture from which 
the antient Christians bad deduced it: in- 
clndiog under it the forgiveness of sin, tfta 
gift of the Holy Ghost, and the inheritance 
of the kingdom of heaven, and never iti- 

^troducing foe werd itself except in con- 
junction with baptism*. 

2. They teach in common wifo the 
writings of the antient Cliristians, the ne- 


* In the Collect for the Nativity of 
Christ, baptism is not mentioned, buf H 
is not excluded ) it is implied. Tiie^^ex- 
pressions of the Collect, We being re- 
generate and made foy children by adop- 
tion and grace,* arc parallel wifo those of 
foe Thanksgiving in foe Office ef Bap- 
tiam j It hath pleased thee to rU|eBerate 
tUs Infout with foy He^Si^rlt, to receive 
him for thine own child by udoptioni” foe. 


S. Tliey suppose tiiat infonts, who are 
necessarily ftee from actual sin, are dniy 
qoalified for baptism, and are looked on 
by God precisely in the same light as pe- 
nitents and bclieven: and they unequivo- 
cally assert tliat every baptized infant witli- 
out exception is bom again. 

4. They suppose timt all baptized per- 
sons, whether infants or adults, contract a 
solemn engagement to holiness and new- 
ness of life *, and that their continuance in 
the state of salvation to which they are 
called depends on their futnre conduct. 

** 5. Tliey lay down a very plain and 
broad distinction between this grace of 
regeneration and conversion, repentance, 
renovation, and such Christian virtues and 
changes of the inward frame as require the 
concurrence of men’s will and endeavonrs, 
Imply degrees and are capable of in- 
crease.*' P. 106. 

The older divines in the Calvinis- 
tic school did not deny the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, and while 
they adhered to the language of the 
primitive Church, they introduced 
subtle distinctions into the doctrine, 
which their successors have opposed 
with various objections, and have 
zealously laboured to abolish and 
supersede. Dr. Bethell enters into 
a concise but powerful refuta- 
tion of the principal objections •by 
which it has been attempted to eva- 
cuate the true doctrine of the Church 
of England ; and shews, that there 
is no foundation for the popu^ar 
pretensions, that there is a distinc- 
tion between ecclesiastical and spi- 
ritual regeneration ; that the doc- 
trine of the Church is founded in 
general language, and the construc- 
tion of charity; that children are 
not worthy rccijiftcnts of baptism, 
and that there are passages in the 
Liturgy and Homilies, which speak 
a different doctrine. 

" .In the Catechism the child is tangfa't 
to say, that he learns from the articles oi 
bis creed, to * believe in Ood tlie Holy 
Ghost, who sahetiilefo him and all foe 
elect people of GoiL' t if foon’ (t * ii 
irged^^lt is shsnrd to imagine tlgiloui 
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Cliurcli dceifu e? eiy child firho repeats hi* 
Catpchum really one of God^ elect peoplot 
and truly sanctified by the Holv Ghost, it 
is no lei's absurd to contend, that it sup- 
poses every baptized infiint to be actually 
regenerated. Consequently, both these 
passages must be explained on the prin- 
ciples of general language.’ The truth is, 
that our Church considers every child who 
repeats this sentence as one of God's elect 
people, and saiictificd^y the Holy Ghost, 
upon the assured persuasion that he was 
regenerated or made a child of God, and 
declared one of his elect people in bap- 
tism : and it reasonably supposes, that a 
Christian of that age, wlio is enjoying llie 
benefits of religious iii^lructioii, has done 
nothing hitherto to dt'piive him of that 
state of s.ilvatiun to wliieh ho was then 
called, and that sanctilic ition of the Spiiit 
of which he was then made partaker.** 
p. iy2. 

It was one leading; rule of tiu* 
i;onipilcrs of our Lilurg} to use upon 
every practicable occasion. Scriptu- 
ral Hiul primitive language, aVid a 
reference to the Scriptures and (lie 
primitive w'ritcrs, will fretpieiitly 
form a powerful means of interpret- 
ing tlicir expression^. It is in the 
primitive sense, that they use the 
word regenerate : it is on the same 
authoriry, that they speak of per- 
sons being eiert aiul sanctified. In 
(he same sense, in which St. Paul 
reminds the Thessuloniaiis of (heir 
** election of God/’ and of God’s 
having “ chosen them (o salvation, 
through sanctiticatioo of the Spirit, 
and belief of the I ruth in the 
same sense in which St. Peter calls 
** the strangers scattered through 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bitliynia, elect according to (he 
foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctiiication of the Spiiit 
unto obedience, and the sprtnkling 
of the blood of Jesus in the same 
sense does our cAiurch teach her 
children to say, that they “ believe 
in God, the Holy Ghost, who sanc- 
tl6eth them and all the elect people 
of God.” There is in fact no absw- 
in Judging every Christian child 
to be •• really one of God’s elect 
people/’ unless it can be shewn, 
that election means tlie election of 
Ekmrmbbancer. No. 81. 


individuals rather than of people, 
election to the means of grace rather 
than to the hope of glory. When it 
shall be proveil, that the doctrine of 
the Scriptures and the Church of 
England, and the doctrine of John 
(3alviii are one and the same, and 
that the particular election of per- 
sons is a doctrine of iiulliorlty and 
truth, then will it be presumptuous 
and absurd in any child to say, what 
he has im means of ascertaining, 
that he is uiic of the elect people of 
God; but until that interpretation 
shall he established, the imputa- 
tion of abMirdity is precipitate and 
iinjust, the oiUces of iKiplisni abound 
with declar.ation.s of this election in 
baptism and consequent sanctitica- 
(ion. We pr..y, that (iod “ would 
inercifnlly look iijiou this ciiild, wash 
him and sanctify him with the Holy 
Ghost:*’ (hat he w'ould give his 
Holy Spirit to this iufaiit, tliat he 
may be bom again.” The sum and 
substance of these prayers is that 
our Lord Jesus Chii^t would 
vouchsafe to receive him. to release 
him of his sins, to s.meiify him w'ilh 
the Holy Cihost.*’ W«* pray aUo, 
that tiie •• child may receive the 
fulness of God’s grace, and ever re- 
main in the number of his failhfnl 
and elect children:" and wc give 
thanks that it hath pleased God to 
regenerate this infant with his holy 
Spirit, to receive him for his own 
child hy adoption and grace, and 
to incorporate him into his holy 
Church.” It is very consistent with 
these public declarations of the mi- 
nister at the baptism of the child, to 
teach the child himself to say, that 
he is one of the elect people of God : 
and ill these expressions there is no- 
thing which looks like general lan- 
guage, there is no want of precision, 
there is even a minuteness of personal 
application, which if it had been the 
will of tue reformers, it might have 
been easy to avoid and omit. ** All 
the elect people of God,” would have 
been general language : to regene- 
rate &cae who believe^ wotild have 
been general language also: the 
8H 
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Holy Ghost who sanctifieth me, and 
all the elect people of God/’ and 
** it hath pleased thee to regenerate 
thie infant,” are the very reverse of 
general language. And what neces- 
sity was there to lead the authors of 
our Liturgy to reject the latter, and 
to choose the former mode of expres- 
sion, to adopt the pretended charita- 
ble construction, when the general 
language would not ha\e been uncha* 
ritable, except that their sentiments 
harmonized with their language ? 

If indeed the compilers of oiir Litur- 
gy had thought that only some infants are 
bom again in baptism, they were men of 
too much honesty and simplicity of charac- 
ter to employ what cannot be called ambi- 
guous, but delusive and dangerous lan- 
guage. They were not tied down to tech- 
nietd forms, or what has been called hop- 
tismalphrageoloff^, but wore at full liberty 
to frame these offices upon their own prin- 
ciples, and to couch them in such language 
as was best calculated to express their real 
sentiments. Tliis they have done with 
perfect simplicity and good faith, and have 
set forth their own belief, and the belief of 
their forefathers in Christianity, without 
verbal ambiguity, or mental reserve.’* 
P. 127. 

It is further alleged, that the doc- 
trine is unreasonable, an objection 
which, as Dr. Bethell fully shews, 
arises from an imperfect and partial 
theory of regeneration, and from an 
indistinct view of the gifts of God, 
which are not all equally simple 
and gratuitous. He also maintains, 
that this doctrine is founded on the 
Scriptures ; that it harmonizes with 
the analogy of other institutions, and 
that it is properly a doctrine pro- 
osed to our faith, and not a pro- 
lem to be demonstrated by the evi- 
dence of reason and of sense : and 
there is no good and pious man, who 
will not cordially assent to the con- 
clusion of his argument. 

** Our regeneration in baptism, ^imply- 
ing this close connexion between the grace 
bestowed, and the sign which denotea it, 
is an act of tenderness and mercy, not less 
worthy of God's infinite benevolence, than 
analagouB to the whole conrae of his deal- 
ings with men. Goodness, indeed, I am 
persuaded, is the leading feature of Jiis 


government, and the key to his mysterious 
dispensatioDs, and those theological sys- 
tems which straiten bis goodness, and de- 
pend principally upon abstract views of his 
sovereignty and glory will be found on in- 
vestigation to have no foundation in hia 
word, nor in the history and experience of 
mankind. Rut if man, considered as an 
alien from God, and a child of wrath, had 
been left to collect the assurance of adop- 
tion into his fiimily, and I'estoration to his 
favour, in the best way that he was able, 
without auy specific form or positive consig- 
nation of these privileges and blessings, he 
would have been placed, as it were, witli- 
out chart or compass, in a troubled sea of 
doubt, suspense and anxiety and would 
have been tempted to resort to fancifiil 
and fanatical criterions of sonship and re- 
conciliation. But on the principles which 
our Church deduces from Scripture, he re- 
ceives in the sacrament of baptism such 
comfortable assurances of God’s favour and 
loving kindness, as are sufficient, if duly 
prized, and religiously pondered, to bring 
peace to his mind, and to invigorate his 
soul to duty. For on these principles the 
convert to the faith of Christ, who receives 
baptism rightly, may assure himself, that as 
certainly as God is true, and his promises 
in Christ are yea ami ametij so surely he is 
released from the bond and penalty of 
liis sins, endowed with the earnest of Uie 
Holy Ghost, as a principle of new life and 
holy endeavour, and enrolled among the 
children of God, and the inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. On the same princi- 
ples the parent will ^ not donbt but ear- 
nestly believe,’ that his child who was ^ bom 
in sin, and in tbc wrath of God, is by the 
laver of regeneration in baptism, received 
into the number of his children, and heirs 
of everlasting life.* Here we rest on sure 
ground; and the very fact tliat oiir regene- 
ration in baptism, (supposing the troth of 
the doctrine,) is a strong evidence of God’s 
goodness and condescension to fallen roan, 
forms a probable presumption of its truth, 
since it proves, that it is reasonable In it- 
self, suitable to onr wants, and analogous 
to tlicigeneral course of the divine eco- 
nomy.” P. 159, 

The ninth chapter is highly inter- 
esting and important, comprehend- 
ing a detailed and extended view of 
the brief summary, which is given by 
Waterland in the conclusion of his 
discourse, of the history of the se- 
veral changes, which the word rege- 
neration has undergone. The seve- 
ral stages of this history, from the 
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time of the Reformation, are; the 
prejudices of the Reformers against 
the opus operatum of the Romanists ; 
the stress laid upon faith ; the new 
theory founded upon the doctrine of 
indefectible grace; the indistinct- 
ness which *Melancthon introduced 
in treating of justification and rege- 
neration ; Calvin’s own doctrine of 
regeneration ; the doctrines of his 
followers ; the misuse of terms by 
the Calvinists and the schoolmen ; 
the separation of regeneration from 
baptism, by some who nevertheless 
held right notions of biiptisin ; the 
fanatical conceit of a rei»eiieration, 
which might he bcnsihly felt ; the 
distinction between buplismal and 
spiritual rcgcnerathni ; and lastly, 
the Arminian doctrine of regenera- 
tion. All these de\iations, for which 
the truth has been successively 
abandoned, arc clearly and distinct, 
ly exhibited by Dr. Rethell, and an 
iiiipor taut argument in reduced to the 
form of an interesting history. 

The same method is pursued in 
respect of the Calvinistic theory of 
regeneration, as in respect of the 
less exceptionable theories, the doc- 
trine is fairly stated, and the excep- 
tions to which it is liable, are exa- 
mined. 

Wo have seen that according to the 
theory staled in a preceiliNg chapter, regr- 
neratioiJ is a pine art of God’s special 
giaec, immanent in hiiiiMclf, and terminate 
Ing in man, limited and determined to a 
particular time, and incapable of latitude 
and increase. But the theory, whose me- 
rits we now propose to examine, proceeds 
upon totally difierent principles ; fur it re- 
presents regeneration as a kind of general 
revolution in the moral nature and reason- 
able facilities of man, effected by tlic sole 
power of God’s Holy Spirit, in th£ way of 
creation, or miraculous operation ; is an 
implantation of new qualities or habits ; or 
is that turning point hxnii evil to good, in 
which a radical change of all the parts and 
facilities of the soul takes place. Such a 
change, however confidently asserted and 
ingeniously defended, will be found, if 1 
^ mistake not, on a more exact inquiry to be 
inconsistent with the reason of the thing, 
the experience and history of mankind, and 
the drift and purposes of natural and re- 
vealed religion*” P. 308. 


Tlie^ author then shews, that the 
Calvinistic doctrine is inconsistent 
with the three standards, by which 
he proposes to try its merit, and he 
also shews, that it is founded upon 
exaggerated views of the Fall, that * 
in its various modifications it in- 
volves the doctrine of Necessity, and 
that it is justly chargeable with mak- 
ing God the author of sin, with 
weakening the force of Cliristiaii 
doctrine, w'ith exciting the spirit of 
enthiisiasiii, and with ministeciiig to 
spiritual pride. 

There is another consequence result- 
ing from this theoiy of i egeiicration, ini- 
mical to the main purposes of religious 
insti notion and discipline. For religions 
lustriiotiou 18 intended to operate on the 
inward frame and moral principles of man, 
throii!;h the medium of Ins conscience, by 
biingiiig hoincitb admonitions and reprooft, 
its pictures of liiiman nature, its general 
views and special dcsciiptions of sin, to 
the heal t and bosom of the individual. But 
it in impossible that those tragical repre- 
sentations of the depravity of our common 
iiatiiic which are the pi ops and supports of 
this thcoiy can be brought home to the 
ooiisciciicc of the sinner. When his evil 
habits aie desciibed and delineated, and 
the several specialties of liis transgression 
pointed out to him ; when he is charged 
with nn inherent proneness to sin, and an 
aversion fi oin holiiu-KS and moral discipline, 
and OH these groimds is impleaded as a 
sinner, uiid a fallen creature, the appeal is 
made to his consciciice, and lie acknow- 
ledges the tiiith of the indictment. But 
when ho is taught that he is a compound of 
beast and devil and a mere mass of de- 
pravity and loathsome corruption; that he 
is utterly devoid of all good principles and 
afliections, and entertains a fierce and bit- 
ter hatred of God, and a violent antipathy 
to the principle of lioliiiess ; and when the 
necessity of regeneration is placed upon 
this footing, Ills conscience cannot acqui- 
esce ill these charges, because they do not 
contain a true statement of the case ; and 
such exaggerations naturally tend to weaken 
die force of Christian doctrine, and the 


* This is an expression which has fallen 
more than once from Dr. Bethell,aod is, no 
doubt, imputed upon evidence with which 
be is acquainted. But it is expedient upon 
all occasions to specify the source from 
which such expressions are drawn ; it pre- 
vents ^neral ofience, and anticipates the 
exceptions of the disputant. 
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convictioD which rcMiltB from the internal 
and practical evidence of its truth. 

Blit this is not the whole extent of the 
evil; for unfortunately these exaggerated 
descriptions of human corruptions, whilst 
tiiey fail of acting upon the conscience, 
liavc a powerful effect upon the passions 
of the weak and uiireflectmg, and iiatiirally 
serve to kindle and ciicoiirdgi* the maladies 
of religious cnthiisiaMii and self impo^tiiic. 
For when men aie taught that a bCiiso of 
their own utter and iiiiiiii'i.ed depia\Ity is 
the first, or rather the sole riuaiificatiun 
tor rcgf'iie ration, they endeavour to throw 
themselves into that pustiireof mind, which 
the lesson they ha\e heard seems to le- 
quire, ifeiice they give themndves »p lo 
certain vague and dcsultoiy feelings ot nn- 
wortliincss, wiiicli they mistake for rrli- 
gioiis convictions, and ostahlidi within 
fhcinsclvcs kind of tactitioiis eoiisciciicc, 
which taxes them with utter depravity, 
and a determined hatred of God, whilst it 
overlooks the specialties of sin , arid calls 
them oflT from the task of «elf->in(]iniy, and 
the pursuit of self-knowledge. But the 
transition from this state of mind to a state 
directly opposite to it, is easy and natural. 
For lie who can persuade liirnscdf that lie is 
exactly such a criMtnie as theso view’s of 
original sin repievi'iit, will find ro difficulty 
in pciMiadhig himself, that he had t xpi!- 
rienced that my >tic:d change and rovoliitioii 
of soul, on which llie conespondin^ tlieoiy 
of n'gcncration IiiosIn. iSnch in kirt h the 
history of the moit pir’ valent kinds of eii- 
thnsiasm : and it {dainly curdiriiis nn oti- 
servalion, inadt in a part ot this 

treatise, that the speculative eirois of di- 
vines natnialK slide into pnictical errcis 
and ianattcisiii, when th«‘y (all into the 
hands of the w'cik, the passionate, and the 
Injudicious." 

The chief ptiinfs of doctrine, 
which it was tlir uiilhor'is intention to 
exhibit, and v/hirh he lias Mtccccdorl 
in establishing' in ihis r.nieral \ic\v 
of rcgeiiciation in InpUsni, arc, 

“ 1. That in Scripture, bnptiMU is con- 
sidered as tile conimcncement of a new 
period, as an seta oftlie leligioiis life, from 
whence the Christian dates a new state of 
spiritual existence, carrying witli it new 
privileges, capncitie«i of action, and expec- 
tations; or in other words, a state o/’xcr/- 
vaftoN. 

2. That the sacrament of haptisni is 
not only the symbol and seal, but the 
channel and organ of that iuward grace, of 
which it is in a stiirt and «acramri]ta' sense 
the outward and visible sign. 


** 3. That the grace coufarred in bap- 
tisiQi and expressed ip Scripture by a va- 
riety of phrases and figures of speech, is 
not, strictly speaking, a moral and prac- 
tical, but a mystical chan»c ; a change of 
state and relative condiiion, accompanied 
with an earnest and promise of such spiri- 
tual power, as may enable tiic recipient to 
coiitiiiue in tins state of salvation, anti to 
carry on that moral and practical change, 
which tlic niysticul change implies and 
icqiiircs. 

“ 4. Thai tliH change, w hose tlieoiy has 
he«'n slated and <le.«crihod in the course ot 
tills treatise, was ii.siijlly detioniinaUd le- 
seiieintioii by the whole body of the an- 
tioiit f'liii^tMiis, in strict accordance with 
Sciiptiiial Isitign.sge. 

That 111 this head of doctrine oitr 
Cliiireh has kept close to the language and 
sentiments of Ciiiistinn antiquity, distm- 
gnishing the sacramental grace from the 
qualifications which it requires, and the 
effects which it is intended to produce, 
and using the word icgcncratinn in its ar- 
ticles and liturgy, to signify solely and sin- 
gly the grace conferred on Christians in 
baptism. 

** ih That tlie Sciiptiires uniformly con- 
template the moral and practical change of 
the liiiniati soul as cirecteri thiougli the 
medium of moral in«tnimeiits, and never 
suppose that spiritual habits, arc foiincd in 
anotln i inaimer, or fuiUiw another order 
than siK h habits as arc purely and exclu- 
sively irioial. 

“ 7. That it is of importance to observe 
this tlLsliiiclion between mystiiMl and mo- 
ral ehniigcs, because tlie nolinn of a moral 
change effected in a m}>tica1 niniiner, is at 
vaiianee with the reason oftlie thing, the 
expel leiiee of inai kind, and the diift and 
puipoi>es of all tine religion, and in euiirse 
weakens the internal cviilenccs of the 
Christ i, in revelation. 

“ 8. That consequently the tlieoiy which 
roi]teiiiplate.s regeneration as an infiKsioii 
or iiiiphmtalion of habits, or as a turning 
point tiom evil to good, attended with an 
entire change of miinl, or a radical change 
of the parts and faculties of the soul, is not 
only inconsistent with the reasonable and 
moral coiistitntioii cf man, but contradic- 
tory to the nature and pm poses of revealed 
religion ; and that it is built on meta- 
physical positions, which will not bear the 
tent of cxaininatien, and on such exagge- 
rated views of man's sinfulness and de- 
graded condition, as have no foundation in 
experience or Scripture, and involve con- 
sequences injurious to the cause of tnitb, 
and the interests of pure and anaduittralcd 
Christianity.” P. 262. 
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The only purpose which it re- 
mained for Dr. Beihell to execute, 
was, to shew that the theory for 
which he contends corresponds and 
harmonizes with the scheme of re- 
vealed religion. This purpose he 
fully accomplishes, and his enquiry 
is concluded with a convincing and 
eloquent argument, that if the doc- 
trine of Regeneration in Baptibiii be 
hut fairly and candidly exaiiiiricd, 
it is not lialtle to the objections 
which are un justly impuitMl to it. 

lam confidont that no man uho really 
iinilerstands tiu'i doctrine, and in not pic- 
jiidiced against it either by a fttrange inis- 
apprehension of its diif't aii<l nature, or by 
an attachment to some tavoiiiite hypothe- 
sis, cati discover in it any dangerous or 
immoral tendency, or any aptness to pro- 
duce formality, security, presiiinptinn, or 
self.conccit. With u», at least, in our 
public formularies, it is guarded asrainst 
every niisconstriictioii, and intimately con- 
nected with the probationary life, ami the 
necessity of religious exertion and grow- 
ing holiness. Sucli, too, is the use to 
which it is applied hy the nuiiKsters of 
our C*diuich in public and private, in 
the school, the pulpit, and all their paro- 
chial instiiictioiis. A vaiiety of juactical 
lessons are built upon it in their ad- 
dresses to paicnts and children, to the 
young, the old, the sinner, the penitriil, 
and the confirmed C'hnstran ; and it i:. 
pressed on tlie ineiiiuiies and coiincicoccs 
of their hearers as a motive to vigilance, 
self-jealousy, resistance to temptation, le- 
peiit.iiiee, oxeition, and perseverance. 
They til inly believe, and thdnklullyacknow« 
ledge, that the children, whom tliey have 
baptized, have been grafted into Chiist's 
body, and constituted and declared chil- 
dren of God ; and theii labours are di- 
rected to these points — that they may be 
reared and educated as spiritual and im- 
mortal creatures ; that the children of (vod 
may not become children of vy^th, and 
children of the devil ; and that those Chris- 
tians, who have fallen away ftom God's 
grace, and forfeited the hopes and pii- 
vileges of their calling^ may be renewed 
again to repentance, and restored to the 
household and family of Christ. 

Whilst the Christian minister makes 
this use and practical application of it, he 
need not fear to advocate a doctrine, 
grounded on the sure basis of Scripture 
witnessed by all antiquity, and unequivo- 
cally asserted by our own Church. Se- 


curity, presumption, self conceit, and the 
other vices, which have been strangely 
characterized as its natural consequences,' 
he must expect to find iu abundance. 
They are owing to the want of that re- 
ligious education, which forms an im- 
portant part of onr Christ ian trial, where 
the interests of the young arc intrusted, 
according to the known analogy of God’s ' 
natural and moral government, to the eare 
of other persons, and their spiritual wel- 
fare must necessarily be involved in the 
good conduct and iidelity of their parents 
and iiistriictois, without the continual in- 
terfcri'ncc of iniraciiloiis causes. They 
are occasioned by evil habits and bad 
examples, by the cai es of this world and 
the lusts of the flesh, by inattention to the 
concerns of religion, and by an imperfect 
arf|iiaiiifdnce with the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and of the privileges and obliga- 
tions of the baptismal covenant ; and not 
iinfieipiently by those practical notions of 
Regeneration, which arc no uncommon 
fruits of a departure from orthodox opi- 
nion. Rut I am persiiadeil, that he will 
seldom, I may almost say, will never, 
within the sphere of his own duties, And 
them giomided ou any iiiiscoustiuctioii of 
this important doctrine." R. L'7a. 

The doctrine, which Dr. Bethell 
btii inaiiitaiiicd, is primitive and 
apostolical ; it is a doctrine of the 
Chiircii of BiJi^laiid, pLiiiily asserted 
in her Articles, and >et more plainly 
recoi^iiiyed in the Otfices of Bap- 
tism ; it is a doctrine, which cannot 
be suppressed, it is a doctrine, which 
is brought from day to tlay into 
public notice. It is, therefore, at 
all times, important that it should 
be rightly apprehended and under- 
stood ; and it is yet more important, 
at the present moment, that correct 
notions should be entertained con- 
ccrniiijr it, when it is made the sub- 
ject of a popular controversy, on 
which muny arc prepared to iiii»- 
lead others, and many have been 
themselves misled, and when the 
faithful minister will be anxious t4> 
recal into the way of truth all such 
as have erred and are deceived.' In 
this important office he will derive 
considerable assistance from the la- 
bours of Dr. Bethell ; and all, who 
have not the means or the leisure 
to consult the several treatises, which 
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insbt^ upon distinct parts of the 
question, will find in this general 
and comprehensive view all which is 
necessary to be known concerning 
the doctrine of Regeneration in 
Baptism, as it is laid down, in the 
remains of Catholic antiquity, in the 
Holy Scriptures, and in the formu- 
laries of the Church of England. 


Memoirs of the Life and fVritings of 
the Right Rev. Brian JValton^ 
2>.Z>. Lord Bishop of Chester, 
Editor of the London Polyglot 
Bible. With Notices of his Co- 
adjutors in that illustrious Work ; 
of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Learning in this Country, pre- 
ceding and during their Time ; 
and of the authorized English 
Version of the Bible, to a pro- 
jected Revision of which Dr. Wal- 
ton and some of his Assistants in 
the Polyglot were appointed. To 
which is added Dr. Walton's own 
Vindication of the Ijondon Poly- 
glot. By the Rev. Henry John 
Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Majesty, and 
Rector of Settrington in the 
County of York. Two Volumes, 
Ovo. Rivingtoiis. 1821. 

This is a valuable addition to the 
stock of English biography and lite- 
rary history ; and it is one that will 
excite strong emotions in the mind 
of the candid reader, while it brings 
under his review the contrast be- 
tween that zeal which is directed 
by learning, and that which fianies 
out with irregular fury in fanaticism. 
When the puritans had succeeded 
in overturning the episcopacy and 
liturgy, these reformers, instead of 
encouraging literature, decried it as 
being nothing better than heatlicn- 
ism ; by which artifice they readily 
found an excuse for appropriating to 
their own private purposes the re- 
Tenues which the wisdom and piety 
of .former times had set apart for 
the advancement of knowledge.— 


The Church, indeed, was cleared of 
what was called superstition, and a 
godly discipline was introduced into 
the Universities; but the people 
saw no other dUference between 
their old and new guides, than in 
the rigour with which the latter en- 
forced their exactions, while they 
professed a more than ordinary ab- 
stractedness from the world. 

Milton has drawn a lively pic- 
ture of the Assembly of Divines, 
who met at Westminster under the 
orders of Parliament, for the refor- 
mation of religion. ** The most 
part of them,” says he, were such 
as had preached and cried down, 
with great shew of zeal, the avarice 
and pluralities of Bishops and Pre- 
lates ; that one cure of souls was a 
full employment for one spiritual 
pastor, how able soever, if not a 
charge above human strength. Yet 
these conscientious men, before any 
part of the work was done, for which 
they came togctlier, (and that on the 
public salary,) wanted not boldness 
to the ignominy and scandal of their 
pastor- like profession, and espe- 
cially of their boasted reformation, 
to seize into their hands, or not un- 
willingly to accept (besides one, 
sometimes two, or more of the best 
livings,) collegiate masterships, in 
the Universities, rich lectures in the 
city, setting sail to all winds that 
might blow a gain into their covetous 
bosoms.*' The consequence of this 
was, as the same great writer after- 
wards observes, that the people 
which had been kept warm awhile 
with the counterfeit zeal of the pul- 
pits, after a false heat, became more 
cold and obdurate than before ; 
some tilrning to lewdness, some to 
flat Atheism, put beside their old 
religion, and foully scandalized in 
what they expected should be new.*’ 

These were the men who sup- 
planted, and reduced to beggary. 
Usher, Taylor, Hammond, Pococke, 
and Walton, with a number of other 
ornaments of that age, whose works, 
composed for the most part in po- 
verty and under oppression, have 
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eDdeared their names to posterity* 
labile their persecutors are men- 
tioned only to be despised. Driven 
out of the church* and interdicted 
from even keeping school for a liveli- 
hood* these excellent confessors* 
instead of caballing and plotting 
against their adversaries* devoted 
themselves to the « preservation of 
learning and the defence of rational 
Christianity. Then that profound 
scholar* John Pearson* besides his 
invaluable “ Exposition of the 
Creed,** compiled the body of 

Sacred Critics,” of which im- 
mense treasure of erudition his last 
biographer has taken not the least 
notice* though he has given an 
elaborate account of the abridgment 
of it by Matthew Pool* as an ori- 
ginal work. 

We hope that the example so 
laudably set by Mr. Todd in rescu- 
ing the memorials of Bishop Wal- 
ton* will have the effect of stimulat- 
ing some one equally able and 
equally liberal to do similar justice 
to that Prelate’s illustrious suc- 
cessor* Bishop Pearson. Never 
were works of this description more 
needful than at the present moment* 
when by a large portion of the com- 
munity spiritual illumination is ac- 
counted of greater importance than 
human learning ; while others in a 
vain conceit of their own knowledge* 
affect to treat the attainments and 
labours of former times with con- 
tempt. Hence it is that the coun- 
try is overrun with enthusiastic 
teachers* who* destitute of even a 
competent acquaintance with their 
mother tongue* take upon them* by 
virtue of a sixpenny license, to ex- 
plain to the ignorant multituae those 
recondite mysteries of religion* 
which as even an apostle allowed are 
** hard to be understood.” Thus 
also is literature insulted by empi- 
rics* who* claiming an extraordinary 
insight into the native principles of 
the ancient languages* condemli 
without mercy or modesty* all for- 
mer scholiasts* lexicographers* and 
grammarians* as ignorant block- 


heads that were never right but by 
accident. In an age of such 8cio« 
lism nothing* therefore* is safe ; and 
no authorities* however venerable, 
can be depended upon. Homer is 
a blind name for works written* 
or rather songs composed by 
different persons of whom nothing 
more is known* than that they in- 
vented legends in verse* of about 
the same credibility and to the same 
purpose as the puerilities ascribed 
to Ossiaii. With a still more dar- 
ing flight one man has converted 
the Jewish history* Pentateuch and 
all* into an astronomical enigma; 
while another with the same faci- 
lity* and he too a priest and an 
affected believer in Christianity* has 
traced these same revered records 
to a set of old ballads. 

At length, as if the climax of ab- 
surdities and paradoxical assurance* 
wanted the utmost excess of auda- 
city to impose upon public credu- 
lity* we are told that no scholar till 
the present day ever understood the 
original construction of the Hebrew 
language; and* consequently* that 
all the world* the Jewish rabhies 
not excepted* have hitherto been in 
darkness respecting the real mean- 
ing of the Scriptures. This* to be 
sure* is paying a fine compliment to 
the human understanding ; but it is of 
far more serious import as affecting 
the honour of the Divine Being ; for 
in what light can these books be 
considered as his revelation to man- 
kind* when it required the superior 
sagacity of an English cobler to 
interpret them correctly for the first 
time after the lapse of above twenty 
centuries from the completion of 
the Sacred Canon?- Yet we have 
lived to see noble and royal patron- 
age lavished* no doubt without pre- 
vious examination* upon this most 
impudent species of quackery* the 
very pretensions of which are at 
variance with the common sense of 
mankind ; and if admitted* must at 
once destroy the validity of the 
whole Bible. 

Were we to measure the danger 
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by the power of the instrument, we 
should have no hesitation io saying, 
that it would be the wisest course 
to treat presumptuous ignorance 
with silent contempt, for who 
** would break a fly upon a wheel ?” 
But when we reflect upon the ad- 
vantages which infidels have al- 
ways taken of the rash emendations 
of the Sacred Text, proposed by 
even learned and well-meaning cri- 
tics; we must confess that every 
thing, however trivial it may be, 
which has a tendency to increase 
scepticism, alarms our fears. Though 
truth cannot sutler either by the ma- 
lice of enemies, or the indiscretion 
of fools, it is the duty of all who 
have the ability to remove such ob- 
stacles as may from time io lime be 
thrown in the way of its progress by 
craft or ignorance. 

It is to the influence of this im- 
perative obligation timt we are in- 
debted for the publication which 
has drawn from us, perhaps with 
somewhat of too much prolixity, 
these remarks. We should, how- 
ever, be worse than the Tradibires 
of old, who timidly gave up the 
Scriptures when deinanded of them, 
did we not, as occasion oilers, ex- 
press a honest indignation against 
those who \>iould fain substitute a 
new Bible of their own manufac- 
ture, for that which we have been 
led to venerate from our infancy. 
To vindicate that Sacred Volume, 
and its translators, is a commend- 
able undertaking ; and the task has 
been well performed in the prejsciit 
work, which exhibits such a lumin- 
ous view of oriental learning in 
England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, as must eftectually 
put to shame those who imagine 
that till this enlightened period, in 
hoe chartarum saeulo, all was twi- 
light. ^ ^ 

Little additional information is 
here given of Dr. Walton's personal 
history ; but it appears that in pro- 
portion as his learning and virtues 
made him beloved by the loyal and 
ojrthodox, he on the same account 
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became an object of persecution to 
the zealots of reformation ; lind 
once when sought for by a party of 
horse sent in pursuit of him, he was 
forced to shelter himself in a broom 
field. In this state of distress he 
fled to Oxford, then a royal garri- 
son, and while at that famous Uni- 
versity he plapned the Polyglot 
Bible, an undertaking only adapted, 
as any one would have supposed, to 
a season of prosperity, and impossi- 
ble to he carried into execution with- 
out the invigorating beams of royal 
patronage. Yet did this stupend- 
ous cotiecrii begin when the Cliurcli 
was under a cloud, and when her 
ministers were reduced to abject 
poverty. Walton, aud his learned 
colleagues, when they associated in 
this Hci'ciilean labour, were living 
ill a slate of casual dependence upon 
the charily of their friends ; and the 
only mark of favour experienced by 
them from the men in power, was 
that of obtaining the paper from 
flollaiid, free of duty. But lest any 
should be disposed to make a merit 
of this grant on the part of the 
usurpers, let it be considered that 
those zealots had already deprived 
Walton and his principal coadju- 
tors, not only of their preferments, 
but iheir temporal estates ; so that 
such liberality was like that of the 
sheep-stealer, who to quiet his con- 
science, gave away the trotters to 
the poor for God's sake. 

In l(i^j2 the proposals for the 
Polyglot were first issued ; and 
though by the battle of Worcester 
the hopes of the royalists were laid 
in the dust, the love of learning was 
not abated, and before the end of 
that year near four thousand pounds 
were subscribed for the encourage- 
ment of the woi^. 

As the Prospectus is a literary 
relic of great curiosity, and affords 
a clear view of this important un- 
dertaking, it will we doubt not prove 
acceptable to our readers. 

** A Brief Description ef on Edition 
of the Bible in the Or^nat HebreWf ^ 
marUan^ ond Greeks with the most osseUni 
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Tranelatifms of the Jsmsh and Christian 
CkvrckeSt viz, the Sept, Chaldee^ 

SpnaCf Eihiopicj Arabic^ Persian^ 
and the Latin Versions of them all: anew 
Apparahis^ jrr. 

** Whereas the ground of faith w the 
Word of God, contained in the Scriptiire.% 
it must needs be a woik of highest conse- 
quence to preserve those sacred oracles in 
their original purity, freed, as much as may 
be, from all possibility of error that ni.iy 
arise, cithrr by tlie negligence of set ibes, 
and injury of times, or by the vrilfiil coiiiip- 
tion of sectaries and heretics, which, as 
was foretold, abound in tlicse latter times, 
and so to tiansmit them to posterity. 

To this end nothing can more conduce 
thau the publishing of the Oi iginal Tcxt,ac' 
cording to the bc^st co|ues and editions, with 
the most ancient translations, which have 
been of greatest authority in the Church, 
especially those of the Eastern languages ; 
which, in regard of their affinity and near- 
ness to the original, are fittest to express, 
and, in regard of their antiquity anil gene- 
ral use, in the first and purest ages, are the 
ttiiest glasses to repieseiit that sen^e and 
leading, which was then generally received 
into the Church of Christ, to wliosc cmc 
the custody of the Sciiptures is committed; 
the comparing of which together, hath 
always been accounted one of the best 
means to attain the true sense in places 
doubtful, and to find out and restore the 
true reading of the text where any variety 
appeals. 

** Resides this, the harmony and consent 
of so many ancient copies and translations, 
made in several ages and parts of the 
world, so far remote one from another, and 
continued to this day, agreeing nil in mat- 
ters of moment, are no loss the voice of 
God, testifying from heaven, that tiiuhc 
books proceeded from a Divine Author, 
who hath so marvellously owned and pre- 
served them in all parts of the world, 
among so many changes and revolutions 
that have happened, maiigre the malice and 
power of satan, labouring by heretics and 
sectaries, to corrupt, aud by persecutors to 
extirpate the Scriptures, and therewith 
Christian religion. • 

Therefore, in the greatest empires and 
kingdoms of the world, God hath so* or- 
dered by his vrise providence, that the 
Scriptnres have been either originally 
written, or translated into these languages, 
and by that means spread over the world, 
{though besides the intention of the con- 
querors,) as appears' by the Hebrew and 
Greek Originals, the Syriac, Chaldee, Per- 
staar, Aralrie, Latin, Ethiopic, and other 
translations ; In which the praises of God 
Remembrancer, No. 31. 


have been sounded forth over the world, 
by means of the Assyrian, Greek, Persian, 
Roman's, Sec, conquests and victories. 

Hence it was, that when Grigeii com- 
pared his Tctrapla, Hexapla, and Octopla, 
though they consisted only of the Hebrew 
and diverse Greek tran^1ation5 disposed in 
several columns, yet they were received 
with such general applause, that, as St. 
Jerom saith, they piesently filled all libra- 
ries. 

The like care hath been taken, in this 
last age, by snndiy editions of the original 
texts, and of sundry uiicioiit translations, 
made by the pains and industry of learned 
men, and by the miiiiificciicc of princes 
anil othcis; yet none of them are so com- 
plete and perfect, though of great user and 
high esteem in the Church, but that the 
diligence of those, that come after, may 
add soinetliing to perfect the work which 
they begun, the authots of those editions 
have done to those before them. 

The chief editions ot this last age, 
(not to mention those, by Boiiiberg, Vata- 
bliiM, Ruxtorf, Stepbanns, Munster, Huttor, 
and others,) are, I. Tiic Compliitciiso. II. 
Tlie Antwerp. Ill, The Parisian. 

1. The Cornphitcnse was set forth by 
the Coniphitense divines, at the charges of 
Cardinal Ximenens, Archbishop of Toledo, 
in six volumes, anno l.)20 ; wherein is con- 
tained, 1. The Old Testament Hebrew. 
S The Vulgar Latin. 3. The Septiiagint 
Greek, ami Latin. 4. The Chaldee Para- 
phrase by Onkelos, upon the Pentateuch, 
with the Latin Translation. 3. Tlie New* 
Testament, Gieekand Latin. 6. An Appa- 
ratus, ronristing of an Hebrew and Chal- 
dean Lexicon, an Hcbiew Grammar, an 
Index, &c. 

“ II. The Antwerp Bibles, in eight great 
volume**, set lorth by Arias Montaniis, and 
other learned men, at the charges of the 
King of Spain, anno 1072; wherein is ad- 
ded to the Com pin tense, 1. The Chaldee 
Paraphrase, upon the test of the Old I'es- 
tament, by Jonathan and Joseph Caecns, 
with the l^tin. i^.Tbe Intel lineal Trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testament.' 3. 
The Syiiac New Testament, in Syriac and 
Hebrew characters, with the Latin. 4. An 
Apparatus, in two volnnics, containing di- 
vers Lexicons and Giainmais, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldee, Greek, with some Tracts 
for better iinder8t.tndiiig the text: some 
Idiotisms: few various Readings: divers 
Indices, Acc. 

** 111. The Parisian Rihles, in ten large 
tomes, anno 1645, set forth by Michael Le 
Jay, Morinns, Gabriel Sionita and others, 
by aiitfaonty of the Caidinals Richlien 
and Mazarine, and the French Bishops; 
31 
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wherein is added to the Antwerp Bible^ 
which (except the Apparatus,) U lierewith 
reprinted : l. llie Oid Teslanieut, Syriac 
and Latin* 2, The Arabic Old Testament 
and New, with the Latin. 3. The .Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, with the Samaritan and 
Latin Versions. But here is no iiiterlineai 
or other iiteral translation of the Hebrew 
into Latin ; none of the Apparatus at all, 
as in the other editions : no various lead- 
ings in any language ; no index \ no idiot- 
isms: (the edition being abruptly put forth 
by reason of some diftcrence among the 
publishers ;) but only the text in the several 
languages, and those not according to the 
last copies. 

** Though these editions be justly had 
in high esteem, the second of wliich was 
styled, by some learned men, orbis rnira- 
eiilum^ though it come short of tlie third; 
yet, it must be confessed, that divers an- 
cient and useful translations may be added ; 
that there are better copies now, than those 
followed in the former editions: that many 
things useful then, but needless now, may be 
taken away; that a new Hpparatii.s, far 
more useful, may be framed ; and the se- 
veral languages digested in better me- 
thod; besides the grcatnc8.s of the price, 
add vastness of the volume.s, whicli iiiukcs 
them scarce useful for private libraries, 
being printed in such paper and characters 
as served rather for pomp than use ; (that 
of Paris being sold at 4.b or 50 li. the 
price of an ordinary library :)8otliat with- 
out detracting from the just praises of the 
publishers, (wliq^e labours must be made 
use of, as they did of other men's that were 
before them,) it may b** said, that a more 
perfect and useful edition, than any yet 
extant, may be made in five or six ordinary 
volumes, which may be had at a fourth or 
fifth part of the pi iec of those of Paris, or 
thereabouts. The several parts wheieof 
follow, 

** 1. The Old TcNtament, Hebrew, and 
the New Testament, Orcek,wiUi the inter- 
lineal translation whieli is wanting in tlie 
Paris and Complutense Bibles. 

** 3. The Vulgar Latin, according to the 
accurate edition of Sixtus Quintus, and 
Clement VIII, wherein many lOOO errors 
and faults of tlie former editions are cor- 
rected, as appears by the catalogue set 
forth by Lucas Bmgensis. 

3. The Roman Septuagint, the Greek 
whereof was printed by the most ancient 
Vatican copy, written, as is conceived, 
before St. Jeroni’S time, which is without 
doubt the most antlientic of any yet ex- 
tant. The Latin was gathered out of the 
monuments of the most ancient writers by 
the great indiutry of Nobilius, whereby 
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the old vulgar Latin used in tlie )Ye8t, be- 
fore St. Jerom*^ translation, is restored 
and preserved: whereas the Septuagint 
followed in the other editions, is made only 
to agree with the modern Hebrew, and 
accordingly enlarged or cut short, and 
may be better called a new Greek Trans- 
lation of the modern Hebrew, than a true 
edition of the old Septuagint. 

4. The Clialddb Paraphrase on tlie 
Old Testament, by Onkelosupnii the Pen- 
tateuch, and by Jonathan upon Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Prophets, 
about oiir Saviour's time ; and by Jus. Cae- 
ens upon the, rest, written afterwards. All 
nccoiditig to Biixtorf’s exact edition, 
wherein many thousand errors are cor- 
rected, and the points, whicli were added 
by some ignorant Jew, after the inven- 
tion of points, are rectified and reduced to 
the analogy of Ezra and Daniel, which 
was only in part attempted by Arias Mon- 
tanus, but not perfected, as himself ac- 
knowledges. The Lafm tianslatioii also 
amended, uccoidiiig to Paulus Fagius, and 
others. 

‘‘ .5. The Syriac Old and New Testa- 
ment (the native language of Christ and 
hU Apostles,) concctod by copies trans- 
cribed out of the most ancient and per- 
fect MSS. reiiiaiiiiiig with the Patriarch of 
Antioch, which is according to the old and 
simple edition (as it is called,) translated 
out of Hebrew, about the Apostles' times ; 
the other Syriac edition out of the Septoa- 
gmt, being long after. That of the Paris 
Bibles had many lactaias^ whicli they sup- 
plied ex proptno i/ig-CNto. 

** 6. The Arabic Old and New I'esta- 
ment corrected and compared with tliose 
parts set out by Erpeniiis and others, and 
with other copies here in public and pri- 
vate libraries. 

7. The Samaritan Pentateuch, (the 
old Hebrew text, as is conceived, about 
Esdras's time, if not before,) in the Sama- 
ritan character which is tlie old Jfcbrtiw 
letter, before Esdras changed it into tilic 
Assyrian (the modern Hebrew,) af\er the 
return from Babylon. 

8. The Persian Pentateuch, by Jaco- 
bus Tavosiis (formc*'ly printed by the 
Jews in the Constantinopoiitan Bibles in 
Ilebiew characters,) put mto Persian cha- 
racters, and translated into liatin, not ex- 
tant before in any of those otlier editions, 

“ 9. llie Persian Evangelists, with the 
l^tin Version, which arc now at the press, 
published by Mr. Wheelock, a learned 
linguist, and oot extant heretofore. 

** 10. The Ethiopio Psalms, Canticles, 
and New Testament, with tlie Latin Ver- 
sion, not extant in any former edition. 
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** 11. Jonathan'^ Tarfnmi upon the Pen- 
tateuch. The Jenisalein Targiim upon the 
Pentateuch, with the Latin translation by 
Pellican or Taylor. The IMasoretii He- 
brew and Latin, with BiixtorPs Clavis 
Masorethica, and iiisC'aatigationesMasorse. 
All which may be added as an appendix to 
the Old Testament. None of tliein are in 
those other editions. ^ 

Itf. The several languages shall be 
printed in several columns, whereby tliey 
may all be presented to the reader's view 
at once; wIickms in the other editions 
divers great vulnnii's niiist be turned ovei 
to compare them together. 

IS. Wlietras tlieie is no Apparatus or 
Vaiious Koaflings, «S:c. in the Paris Hiblos, 
and the Appaiatns in the AntwcM'p and 
Cnmplnt. consisting of Giumiiiai^, Lexi- 
cons, Tracts, ikv, aie not so needful now, 
there being so iiiaiiy iielp'* extant since, 
and those more exact: thercfoie hcio shall 
be added what is most necessary aiid pro- 
per, and yet is wanting in the foiincr, viz. 
a jii'it vohiinc of the vaiions Readings of all 
former editions and copies in all the lan- 
guages (a work of as gieat use to the reader, 
as if he had all former copies and editions,) 
with some other things fit to be added, 
VIZ, I. An extract out of Cappt Ilii'-N Cri- 
tiea Sacra, and others, coutvriiing the Va- 
rious Headings , Lucas llriig. de Varianti- 
bus Locis Sciiptiira', and Ins two tiacis. 1. 
He (iiieeis, ‘i. lie Ijatinis Varictatilnis. 
IT. The Kcri and lv‘*tib, M. with the 
other Various Headings of the Hehiew. 
I IT. The nifferc iicesof tlie Samaritan Poii- 
tateiioh fioni thcMiiode.rn llcbicw, collected 
heretofore by Di . Coniher. IV. The Va- 
lioiis Headings of the LXX. and the other 
old Gieek Tiaiislalions by A(|uihi, Tlico- 
dotion, Syiniiiaclins ; the five and six ano- 
nymous Translations eolleetcd hy Moln- 
lius in the Roman Septiiagiiit, and by Drii- 
sius in his Fragmenta Vetcnim Tiaiislatio- 
num Grscarum ; to which may be added 
the different reading of that ancient MS. 
the Alexandrian Septiiagint (supposed by 
floine to be written by S. Tecia,) which is 
now about to be printed. V. Thc^Various 
Keadinss and Collections of the Vulgar 
Latin collected by Lifcas Brngetisis in se- 
veral tracts. V[. The places restored in 
the Chaldee Paraphrase by Huxtorf, with 
a tract by him thereupon written, but not 
yet printed, and a tract of the use of the 
Chaldee Paraplirase by Lucas Bnigensia. 
VII. The places restored and corrected in 
the Syriac and Arabic, with the Vaiioiis 
Readings out of Erpenins and others. 
^ HI. The VarioDS Readings of the New 
Testament by Stephanos, Casaubon, and 
others, with the Readings out of the Greek, 


the Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Cophti, dec. 
Versions of the New Testament, out of 
Lud. de Dieu, Munster, Kirkensten, Mr. 
Poruck and others. X. The Idiotisins of 
the Hebrew and Greek. XI. The explica- 
tion of the proper names in Sciiptnre, He- 
brew, Gieek, Latin. XTI. A Perfect 
Chionology. XIII. Several Indices." 

Such was the plan of this vast un- 
dertaking, which, with a few slight 
alterations, and those for the better, 
was faithfully executed within the 
space of four )ears, by the inde- 
fatigable labours of Dr. Walton, 
Archbishop Usher, Pocock, Castell, 
Whcclock, Lightfoot, Thorndike, 
Clarke, Greaves, Hyde, Hammond, 
and other learned men, of whom 
brief, but satisfactory, memoirs are 
heie given, with several original 
anecdotes and valuable letters from 
the Ltiiiibeth and other stores of iiia- 
iiusci ipls. The tei ms of subscription 
were as follows : 

Those that slmll collect and raise any 
sum by the free conti ibntion of persons well 
aifcrtcrl, shall, for every lo/, have one copy ; 
and if any lesser sum of 40#. or upwards, 
he so raised by any at present, if the said 
sum be made up 10/. by equal payments, 
in four-six months next following, lie shall 
have one perfect copy, and so according 
to that proportion for aii}' greater sum. 

Those that shall advance any sum out 
of their own estate, shall, for every 10/. 
have one copy , and fur .'>0/. six copies, 
and so for any greater sum ; and the mo- 
ney so adviiuced shall, for the ease and 
security of the advancer, be paid thus : 
only a fitlh part in hand, and tlie rest in 
fonr-six mouths ; and at every six months 
payment, account shall be given of the mo- 
nies formerly paid, and of the progress of 
the work : and then they may also receive 
such volumes, as shall lie finished, according 
to the number of copies due to them, if 
they please, they paying another lifTh-part 
towards the printing of the next volume.” 

It is w'ell known that the Polyglot 
was first dedicated to Cromwell, and 
afterwards to Charles the Second, 
for whicfi the editor has been grossly 
caliiiiiniuted by some uriters, who 
were ignorant of the fact, that the 
usurper exacted the compliment by 
threatening, if it was denied, to sup- 
press the work. Dr. Walton, there- 
fore, much against his will, was bb- 
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liged to -croiuply with the tyrannical 
mandate; but when the Restoration 
took place, he, as he unquestionably 
had a full right to do, cancelled the 
dedication in the reiiiainiug copies, 
and substituted one mure agreeable 
to his own inclination and that of 
the subscribers. That the Polyglot, 
as the work of orthodox and loyal 
men, was far from being acceptable 
to Cromwell, whatever might be hU 
policy in wishing to have the ho- 
nour of patronizing it plain, from 
the conduct of bis chaplain. Dr. 
Owen, who drew his pen against it 
with officious virulence, which he 
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would hardly have done, had be not 
known the real sentiments of his 
master Oliver, and those of his party 
in general. Dr. Walton, however, 
retaliated upon this iiirious Inde- 
pendent with such a force of reason- 
ing, facts and learning, as put him 
efFectiially to silence. This admira- 
blc vindication of the Polyglot, has 
been very properly re-printed, with 
some explanatory notes, by Mr. 
Todd ; to whom we return our thanks 
for the rich entertainment which he 
has given us in this very seasonable 
publication. 
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National Society. 

Annual Uepokt. 

Thu National Society for the Education 
of the Poor on the principtes of the £sta- 
bibhed Cliiircii held their Annual Meeting 
on the 6th instant. Ilis Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canteibiiry, President of the 
Society, in the Cliair, siippoited by the 
Bbhops of London, 8l. David's, Bangor, 
Gloucester, Llaodnif, and Exeter, the 
Deans of Chester and Chichester^ the 
Archdeacuna of Colchester and Middlesex, 
IfOid Kenyon, Sir James Langhani, Bart. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. the Honour- 
able Mr. JuHtii’e Park, William Wilber- 
force, Esq. M.P. and a numerous body 
of Clergy and Laity. 

The Rev. Dr. Walinsicy, Eecretai'y to 
the Society, read the following Report : 

The Gciieial Coiinnittce have made it 
their practice in their Aiiniidl Reports to 
call the attention of the nieetiug micccs- 
•ively to tke state of the Central Seliooli 
to the progress which the system has made 
in this kingdom and in foreign countries ; 
to the donations which liave been made to 
assist in the erection of schools ; and lastly 
to the state of tiie funds remaining at their 
disposal. They put pose, in their p^ent 
Report, to follow the same ordgr, under 
the impression that in so doing, tliey shall 
best succeed in imparting a clear and suc- 
cinct account of the concerns of the So- 
ciety dnring the past year. Only they 
cauoot deny themselves the satisfaction of 
so far anticipating the latter topic, as to 
convey in the drst instance, to the meet* 
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iiig the gratifying intelligence of a legacy 
of i>00(l/. having been left to the Society 
by James Hayes, Esq. j a legacy no h'ss 
splendid, when considered as to its magni- 
tude, than most acceptable and useful in 
affording a very seasonable supply to the 
funds. 

In adverting to the Central School, in 
Baldwin's Gardens, while they have to 
lepeat their uniform and unabated satis- 
faction at the manner in winch the Boys’ 
Scliool is conducted in all its detaib, under 
the vigilant snperintendaiice of the Rev. 
Win. Johnson, they have great pleasure in 
stating that the Girls' School has under- 
gone a very material improvement, under 
the management of Mrs. Moigaii, the 
newly appointed mistress. The general 
practice of the details of the system in it, 
has become more pet feet, and the disci- 
pline more exact; the behaviour of the 
girls more orderly, their advancement in 
elementary learning nioic salisfactory. 
The benefits of this iniprovcmeut appear 
to be felk by the pdreiitv of the children, 
and the numbers who attend have inct eas- 
ed within the year. tThe Coiiiiiiittee have 
always been anxious to enforce a due at- 
tention to the working department of the 
School; but, since the appointment of 
Mrs. Morgan, who has been assisted by 
tlie gratnitons services of her sister, they 
liave found it no longer necessary to em- 
ploy the additional mistress ; and a veiy 
satisfuctoiy improvement has been made in 
the attention paid to female work. At 
present, the girls of the upper class spi^ 
the whole of their time in working, with 
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tlie excitptloD of one hour devoted to read- 
ings writings end religious exercises. 

The children of both schools regularly 
attend Divine Service on every Sunday, in 
the Chapel at Ely Place, wheie their or- 
derly and exemplary behaviour is witness- 
ed by the whole congregation. The Com- 
mittee have great satisfaction in adding, 
that the Rev. Dr. Bell has continued to 
aiford his valuable services in superintond- 
ing the Central School, and paying ail pos- 
sible attention to the details of its iiiauage- 
ment. 

The aveiage number of Roys at present 
ill the School, is 486, that of Oirls, 
and the Committee tiud on enquiry, that, 
in the course of the year, £20 Roys, and 
64 Girls, have leit tlie School competently 
iiiHtniclcd. Judging fiom these iiiiinborH, 
they arc led to infer, that more tlian one 
tliird of the average number of chil- 
dren in the school, aic annually sent forth 
into the world, furnished with that ele- 
mental y instkuctioii, and trained to those 
excellent habits, which aie there im- 
parted: and, if the same piopoition may 
be taken fur the whole of the National 
Schools in the kiiig4loiii, a scry high idea 
indeed will be conveyed of tlie vast bene- 
fits which the public are dciiving from 
these institutions. 

The Central School has continued to 
lend its assistance freely, to schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, whenever ap- 
plications have been made. The number 
of schools which have been assistcil in the 
course of the >ear, is 164; sump wiili tem- 
porary teachers and instructors, otliers 
with permanent masters or mistresses, or 
by the instiuctioii of persons sent up from 
tlie ciiiiutry. Instances have continually 
occurred in which teachers of both sexes, of 
a higher class, have requested to be ad- 
iiiittcd into the Central School, for the pur- 
pose of applying the system to higher 
branches of education; otliers in which 
the training masters in the school, have 
been appointed to conduct grammar 
schools ; and many, in which boys bred in 
the school, and trained as teachers, have 
succeeded to the appointment of National 
Scliooliiiasteis in dificrent paits of the 
kingdom. 

Nor lias the direct assistance afforded 
by the Central School been confined to 
the limits of thb kingdom. In the month 
of November last, on an application re- 
ceived from the Committee at Calcutta, a 
n^aster was provided to conduct the Na- 
tional School at that presidency. In Au- 
gust a schoolmaster destined for Van Die- 
men's Land, was admitted for instmetion ; 
in Oetober two native negroes for Sierra 
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Leone, and several Missionaries, intended 
to proceed to foreign settlements, have 
been admitted in the course of the year. 

The Committee now proceed to state 
the result of the information they have re- 
ceived, respecting the continued progress 
of the National System through the king- 
dom. The number of schools united dur- 
ing the present year, ainonnt to 107. In 
the Report of last year, the number 
stated to be then in union, was 1614. 
Thus the whole number of schools united 
up to the present time, amounts to 1721. 

In answer to the circular enquiries sent 
to the secretaries of the different schools, 
they have received on the whole, very sa- 
tisfactory information; shewing in their 
general result, that the iininbers receiving 
ediicatiim in them are on the increase, and 
that most beneficial effects arc perceptible, 
both in the children themselves, and in 
their parents. Respecting the number of 
children, under a course of edneation in 
these National Schools, they have never 
been able to speak with precision, from 
the imperfect manner in which the returns 
have been made. liast year on the best 
calculation, they were able to make, they 
reported the probable number to be 
220,000. From the number uf schools 
united in the piesent year, they conceive 
an addition to be now made to the amount 
of 15,000: and thus on the whole, the 
children now actually receiving education 
in the united sciiools, amount to 236,000. 

Blit ill addition to this, the Committee 
have always been sensible that a number 
of schools exist in difici ent parts of the 
kingdom, foimcd essentially on the plan 
of the National Society, but not actually 
united with It. As to the number of tliese 
schools, and of the children receiving 
education in them, they cannot speak with 
any accuracy, from the want of direct in- 
furniatioii. But they are certainly led to 
conclude, that, when the addition of these 
children is made to tliose in the united 
schools, a result will be obtained of very 
little less than 300, HOO children, now re- 
ceiving sound religious education in schools 
either united to the Society, or formed 
mainly on its principles. 

Respecting the National Schools estab- 
lished in the foreign dependencies, the 
Committee have received some highly gra- 
tifying details. At the presidency of Bom- 
bay, three schools have been formed for 
receiving European children. The Cen- 
tral School at Bombay, containing 172 
children, the larger portion of whom are 
boarded, clothed, and fed. That at Surat, 
and at Taunab, rontainiog 60 cbildren. In 
addition to these, four schools have been 
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established for native children, in which 
there were by the last accounts, 230 scho- 
lars. A special meeting was held in Au- 
gust in the last year, at which the Hon. M. 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, 
presided, for the express purpose of con- 
sidering the most elfectual means of giving 
extension to the Native Schools : it was 
resolved, that a separate branch of the 
Society there should be formed, which 
should take this object under its special 
superin tendance. Some prejudices exist- 
ed in the minds of the natives, which, it 
was hoped, would be overcome. A consi- 
derable difficulty was experienced in the 
want of elementary books in the native 
languages for the nse of these schools; 
and, in consequence, measures had been 
taken, to procure tlw translation into those 
languages of sonic of the more useful and 
necessary tracts. On the whole, the ac- 
counts received fiom Bombay aie very sa- 
tisfactory, as fully attesting the xeal and 
benevolent exertions of the British public 
there, in support of these institutions ; and 
justifying every rational hope, considering 
the particular circumstances of tlicir situa- 
tion, of the extensive diffusion of the bless- 
ings resulting from them. 

At New Brunswick, in North America, 
and at Sierra Leone, the progress of the 
National Schools is singularly striking. 
At the* former place, the Society for sup- 
porting those institutions, has, under the 
liowerfiil patronage of General Smith, the 
Lieutenant-Governor there, been estab- 
lished into a Corporation, and endowed 
with some grants of land. In addition to 
the Central School, at St. John’s, seven 
other schools have been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the island ; and in them it 
appears from the reports, that about 7()0 
children are in an actual course of educa- 
tion. At their Central School tlie numbers 
have recently so much increased, that the 
erection of an additional building was ne- 
cessaiy, which by the last accounts, was 
in a state of considerable progress. At 
Sierra Leone, it appears from a Report 
lately transmitted to tlie Governor, and 
dated in January last, that no less than 
eleven National Schools are established in 
tliat settlement, in which are nearly 20110 
persons under instruction, the greater part 
being natives of Africa. In addition to 
the childran received into these schools, 
are many adult Negroes, both male and 
female, who have been captured from the 
slave-traders ; and who thus, in exchange 
for a condition of the lowest human 
wretchedness and degradation, are imbib- 
ing the valuable blesungs of sound, moral, 
and religions education. 
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In the Island of Barbadoes, the Na- 
tional Schools are thriving'nnder the active 
and liberal patronage of Lord Comber- 
mere, Two schools have been establish- 
ed, one for whites and the other for ne- 
groes, each containing about 150 scho- 
lars. They are liberally supported by vo- 
luntary contributions, and the National 
System is practised in them with great 
success and perfection. 

The Committee now direct the atten- 
tion of the meeting, to the donations 
which they have made in the coui-se of the 
year, for the erection of schools in diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom. These dona- 
tions arc thirty-hvo in nuniber; and the 
sums thus expended in the year, amount 
to 2028/.: they have in eveiy instance en- 
deavoured to measure out their grasits, in 
proportion to the strength and merits of 
the applicatiou, and to the funds remain- 
ing at their disposal ; and, in many in- 
stances, they have lamented the iircessity 
ofdrahng out witii u sparing liaiid, when 
evoiy other consideiatinn, but that of the 
limited stale of their means, would have 
prompted them to make a liberal dona- 
tion. 

Two instances have oceiii red, in which 
their grants have extended to the sum of 
15n/. Ill the case of two populous parishes 
of the metropolis, St. George's in the East, 
and Paddington. In St. George's in the 
East, is a great population of 30, (NX) inha- 
bitants, comprising not less than 2(K)0 poor 
children who aie the objects of gratuitous 
education. In schools already existing, 
provision was made for 600 childicii ; and 
a plan was formed for erecting an addi- 
tional school-room, into which 420 clul- 
dren might be received. The estimated 
cost was 1200/. of which not more than 
half could be raised, at the time when the 
application was made, by the utmost ex- 
ertions of ilic inhabitants. 

In tlie case of Paddington, the popula- 
tion consists of about .'lOOO, and there 
existed only provision for educating about 
1 30 children. Towards a plan for estab- 
lishing a National School for 180 boys and 
120 girls, a liberal annual subscription of 
200/. was raised ; but in providing for the 
cxpencc of the first erection of tlie build- 
ing, the means 'proved very inadequate. 
'Hie utmost sum raised and expected, 
amounted to little more than 400/., while 
the charge to be met, was not less than 
750/. 

In eiglit several instances, they have 
extended their donations to the sum of 
100 /. 

Amongst the places thus largely aided, 
were some very populous towns, as Hud- 
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denfietd in Yorkthire, conteiot&g 12,000 
persons, Windsor, Welclipool, Bucking- 
ham. 

At Huddersfield, the Committee learnt 
iifith sati&fiiction, that the plan proposed, 
was to provide for the reception of 3()0 
boys and 300 girls ; at VVelchpoul, with a 
population of 4.500 persons, to provide for 
.320 children of both sexes \ and at Buck- 
ingham, with a population of 5000, to pro- 
vide also for 300 boys and girls. At 
Windsor, the population to be provided 
for, consisted of 10,000; a large school 
was erected at a great expence, but a 
heavy debt had thereby been incut red, 
which, without the assistance of the So- 
ciety, could not be cleared off. 

The Committee are. unwilling to fatigue 
the meeting by a more particular detail of 
their donations in aid of the erection of 
schools ; but will beg leave to refer them 
to the Report, as it will appear in print, 
where the details will be given at greater 
Icngtii. 

Tlic last topic to whicli the Committee 
have to call the attention of the meeting, 
is the state of tlicir funds. They have al- 
ready mentioned the magnificent legacy 
of Mr. Hayes, of the sum of . 5000 /. Had 
it not been for this accession to their 
funds, they would ere this, have found 
themselves in a bankrupt state, and must 
either have suspended their operations, or 
have renewed their demands on that iiii- 
tailing source of wealth, the generosity of 
the UritUli public, iii a cause of sound 
piety and benevolence. As matters stand, 
they find between four and five thousand 
pounds remaining at their di.sposal ; and 
they will continue to dispense this sum in 
liiat manner which they shall deem, in the 
exercise of their best judgment, most con- 
ducive to the great ends, for tlie promo- 
tion of which it is committed to their 
charge. 

They cannot close the present Report, 
without briefly recalling to the recollec- 
tion of the meeting, some facts connected 
with the institution and the progress of 
tins Society. A period of ten years has 
now elapsed since the Society was first 
established, at the time of its commence- 
ment, the tiicchaDism of the powerful and 
admirable system, which the world owes 
to the Rev. Dr. Dell, was not only spread- 
ing itself in different parts of the kingdom, 
but was applied to rear the population of 
the country in indifference to the estab- 
lished Church, or in alienation from its 
Communion. To direct that mechanism 
to a better and a sounder purpose, the 
education of the poor in the principles of 
the Church of England, was the direct 
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object tor which the National Society was 
formed. And what has been the conse- 
quence ? In the short space of ten years, 
between Bcv(*nteon and eighteen hundred 
schools have been established in direct 
nuion with it; others have been formed 
essentially on its principles; from two 
Jinndred and fifty, to three hundred thou- 
sand poor children are at tliis time im- 
bibing the sound instruction there af- 
forded : And they verily believe that they 
cannot err on the side of exaggeration 
when they state, that not less than one 
million of individuals must have risen into 
life, and been mingled in the mass of so- 
ciety, carrying with them those sound 
principles, right feelings, and excellent 
habits, which these institutions are so well 
calculated to impart. Nor let it be for- 
gotten, that the Society whicli has been 
the central spring of these great move- 
ments, and has given such impulse to the 
public feelings on this subject, has de- 
lived uo part of its resources from the 
public purse, but entirely from the pri- 
vate contributions of individuals. Here, 
then, is a full and convincing proof of 
what may be effected by the voluntaiy 
exertions of the British public, when ex- 
cited in the cause of genuine, wcll-diiected 
benevolence, and sound Christian duty. 
Much has already been effected, but 
much also remains to be done. The So- 
ciety wonid be most happy to be enabled 
to carry on their operations, in future, 
from some permanent sources of income, 
and to be spared the necessity of renew- 
ing their appeals to that public which 
has already so liberally supplied them. 
But under all circumstances, they trust 
it w'ill generally be felt, that the great 
cause of National Education cannot be 
entrusted to better hands, or promoted 
by means more calculated, than those 
which have hitherto been adopted, to 
give it vigour, permanence, and stability. 

The ArchUisliop of Canterbury trusted, 
that the Report which had just been read, 
would prove highly satisfactory to all who 
heard it. We are now (said his Grace) 
coming to that period at which we may 
judge of the effects of the Institution by 
experience ; we can liardly have attended 
to the progress of the Society for ten 
years together without having acquired 
the means of forming a proper estimate 
of its merits. It will be m the recollec- 
tion of many who hear me, that when tliis 
Society first started into action, the coun- 
try was in a state of extensive and alarm- 
ing agitation — a state which could not 
fail to bring about important conse- 
qnences, either good or bad. At the pe- 
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rfod te which I allude, one of the mam 
circnmstances of alarm arose from the 
public press ; much mischief, undoubt- 
edly was produced by this cause ; and we 
were told by some, that in educating the 
lower classes, we were exposing them to 
mnch unndbessary temptation, and ex- 
tending the baneful consequences to be 
dreaded from a polluted or perverted 
press ; we have had ten years experience 
on this subject, but during that time wc 
have not discovered any mischief flowing 
from this source ; on the contrary, we have 
aSsoratices of great good from almost 
every town and village in the kingdom, 
in which one of onr schools has been esta- 
blished. No prominent instance of mis- 
chief has occurred ; at least there is not 
one instance on record, though 1 do not 
mean positively to aver, that there may 
not have been some individual observa- 
tion. 1 am not sanguine enough ever to 
expect an instltntion to be so peifect as 
not to have some individual failure. Not 
fewer than a million children have quitted 
our school, and now form part of the 
general mass of society, carrying along 
with them those good principles whicli we 
tr^t will not only govern their own con- 
duct, but also a benefleial example to 
others. If you leave them alone, a mis- 
chievous man teaches them his wicked 
principles ; while so mnch activity is 
abroad to disseminate error, sliall we 
adopt no means of counteraction ? Onr 
pecuniary resources were nearly exhausted, 
but we are told, in the conclusion of the 
Report, that there is a Providence to 
which we may appeal, and we will con- 
fidently go on and spend even the last 
penny in our purse, relying npon that 
Providence; and if tint should happen, 
wliicli 1 feel confident never can occur, 
if we should appeal in vain to the bene- 
volence and good feeling of the British 
public, vl would even then congratulate 
you, that we had expended our last mite 
in support of an Institution, with whirh 
are intimately connected the dearest in- 
terests, temporal and eternal, of so large 
a number of our fellow-subjects. 

Joshua Watson, Esq. the Treasnrer, 
then gave a report of the pecuniary con- 
cerns of t!ie Society, wherein it was 
stated, that a legacy of 5000/. stocked per 
cents, had been left by James Hayes, &q. 
to promote the general designs of the 
Society; also a donation of 900/. by the 
executors of the late Mr. Walmsley, of 
Macclesfield. Tlie Treasurer also no- 
ticed a liberal gift made by Sir James 


Langham, Bart, for the establishment of 
a fund to perpetuate the Central School ; 
this formed no part of the Society's ac- 
count, the intention of the benevolent do- 
nor being, that it should be applied solely 
to the use of the Central School and its 
appendages. 

Society far Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment and Building of Chur^es 
and Chapds* 

THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

Pretented to t/ie General Meeting of the 
Society for promoting tlie Enlargement 
and Building of Clinrches and Cno/ie/s, 
held an Monday the 21 May^ by Ad- 
journment from Thursday the \7lh 
May, 1821. 

Thb Third Return of the Annual Ge- 
neral Meeting since the formation of the 
Society for promoting the Enlargement 
and Building of Churches and Chapels, 
again calls the Committee to the duty of 
presenting to the general body of Siib- 
scnbeni a Report of their Proceedings, 
and of the progress and present state of 
the Society. 

During the last year the a<«siRtance of 
this Society has been applied for in 
additional Cases; to 43 of these, Grants 
have been made ; and 13,981 Members of 
tile Community have been supplied with 
Church Room; and of this increased ac- 
commodation, a part sufficient for 10,996 
persons, consists of free and unappro- 
priated sittings. 

But as the highly beneficial results from 
the exertions of the Society must be more 
flilly understood, and more duly appre- 
ciated, from a connected view of its whole 
transactions, the Committee tiiink it ad- 
visable to repeat the parts of their two 
former Reports, which contain the pro- 
ceedings from the commencement, and to 
unite in the same tabular form the Cases 
of the last year. 

c 

Statement of Contributions to this Day, 

Donations, £59,417 10«. lOd. 

Annual Sutocriptions, £614 I9r. 

Tile whole Amount received has been 
invested in the Public Funds, and the un- 
expended part ofit is still bearing interest. 
The sum at the disposal of the Society has 
been aflected, and is tnbject to aUeration 
from the fluctnatlons in the price of 
Stocks. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THB.SOCIETVS FUNDS. 

* £* 9 * A] 

Invested in £64,547 6«. fid...3 per eentStoek...n'79 - 


CASH:— Ealauee in tbe hands of die IVnstees 

Dedactp to meet Grant to Hylton, for which > 
a warrant has been paised • • . 3 


l,Ul 11 1 

500 0 0 


Balance in tlie bauds of the Tieasurcr 
Donations unpaid - . 


£. 


641 11 1 
276 16 6 
631' 13 0 


£. 


GRANTS made by the Society, wliich remain unpaid \ 
at the present time 

Remains at the disposal of the Society > 
at the present value of the Stock ) 


t» it 
46,471 13 A 


1566 0 1 

48,067 IS 7 

aejSTo 0 0 


91,157 IS 7 


APPLICATIONS received . 

Under eoiviidcration ... 
Not within Rules .... 
Grants . . . . . 


iHli'JT'VlTW 

lEiii 


|£M 

Tolil. 

145 

96 

74 

315 

90 

80 

29 

149 

8 

2 

2 

12 

47 

64 

43 

154 

14.'5 _ 

06 

74 

315 


SPECIFIC HEADS UNDER WHICH THE GRANTS WERE MADE. 



l8t Report, 

Cd Report, 

3d Report, 

Total. 


laiQ. 

18S0. 

1821. 

KnlarKing Parish Church « . • 

J5 

22 

19 

56 

RehuildinK and enlarging Church 

6 

8 

5 

17 

Building Chapels . - - . * 

9 

3 

3 

15 

Rebuilding and enlarging Chapels 

3 

2 

2 

7, 

fiiilarging Chapels .... 

6 

5 

6 

16 

Enlarged accommodation from new Pewing 

6 

10 

3 

19 

Building Gallery . . - . 

3 

10 

3 

16 

Assistance for purchasing a Building 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Building Church ----- 

0 

2 

1 

9 

Purchasing free Seats in a Chapel - 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Enlarging Gallery . - - - 

0 

0 

2 

2 


47 

64 

43 

154 

Additional Sums to former Grants - 

0 

0 

0 

13 

• 

iil Report, 
1819* 

«d Report, 
1820. 

3d Report, 
1821. 

total. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Amount of Grants • - 

13,807 

16,640 

10,735 

40/>8S 

Increased Accommodation for Persons 

17,700 

18,867 

13,981 

49,838 

Of which there are Free Sittings - - 

13,059 

19377 

10,996 

36,039 


The Committee have also the pleasant the Giants, the work having been dnly 
of repeating the intiinatioa given in the certified as completed in aiatisihetoiyand 
last Report, that tlie progress of tbe So- workmanlike manner. The Oommittee 
cietv’a proceedings confiims most dedd. have now to report that warrants fhv 70 
ediy aU the anticipations of iu ntilily that payments have been ismed j tbe work of 
reformed at its commencement. Tbe 35 Grants having .been completed dating 
last Report stated the payment of 35 of the Let yew. Theietters ofaekiiowled,* 
RsMCMBKAMCBn, No. 3X. 3‘K 
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wtm tramniUtB^ i^n tbeie octaaloiu, 
lUf/t tlmt nAtie^ in fbe hut Report, are 
Appealed' to by tte Gonmiittee. with the 
Met lieartftlt Misfaction. as confimiiog 
bl thoettoiillett aMuiaer the iniportance of 
tho Bofsiety^and the eucceiefal reealt of its 
tsaatiom. Tbege letters continue to de- 
aoribo the n!ad]^aud chearful attendance 
vpon' Divine ^^rship in tho additional 
pleoea thiu provided, and the peculiar itra* 
titttile^ which is thus awakened in many 
dUtrlpts of the kingdom, towards those 
ataloQB friends of the Establishment, whose 
benevoleuce and patriotism have diftiised 
<mr the country such sobatantial hies- 

From the foregoing Statement, it ap- 
pears. tlie Soafety by the expenditure of 
£40,089. lias promoted the promoo of 
adfUtional accommodation for 49,838 
saemben of the Chnrch of England, who 
were before eaclpded. by want of Church 
lYNMn. from attending the public instmc- 
t&oQ of their Farodital Minister, and from 
all the benefits of the public worship of 
the Established Church. It is also most 
worthy of remark, that in many instances 
this additional accommodation has induced 
the Parishioners to provide for a tliird ce- 
lebration of Divine Service every Sunday. 

InteresMngi as these considerations must 
be to every mind duly impressed with the 
ealiie' ^aod Importance of the public wor- 
ahip of our Church, to individual improve- 
aient, and national safety, yet these facts 
will be contemplated with still deeper in- 
terest, and admitted to possess a character 
<if mufih higher national importance, when 
the Committee state, that of the increased 
aceommodation obtained by this Society, 
88,699 are free and unappropriated sit- 
tiaigs. The occupiero of these sittings are 
thnsled to a participation in the instriic- 
tiene and comforts of our holy Religion, 
nnd to nnite with alt ranks of society in 
the public worsliip of their Maker ; and 
my thus lie expected to form those habits 
of sntlonal piety and Christian conduct 
which the -services of the Established 
dmrdi are so eminently calculated to im- 
preas;and which constitute the only secure 
IbnnAMtiou of present and fntere indivi- 
daal bapphieis, and the only certain and 
pcmwiicut tappoit of national security and 
Rational' prosj^rity. 

. . PATENT COFFINS. 

OOmiOTOItY OF LONDON, Mat 4. 

prmnitUd by 
'0f^nMt Buzxard md Bovga. 

Of this interesting judgment of Sir 


William Scott, we feel plfasurc in 
DOW laying before our readers the 
following correct Report J— 

** The general determination which I 
have already arrived at, has decided the 
legal question, so far as my opinion can 
decide it, that if Iron Coffins were more 
durable than those of Wood, tliey ouglit to 
pay ill proportion lb their longer occupa- 
tion of the ground. The question of fact, 
that it was more durable, remained in a 
coutroverted state, to be ascertained by 
farther evidence to be produced, and 1 
need not add, that to reach any thing like 
exactness upon such a subject of com- 
parisoo was an expectation not to be in- 
dulged. The fiict itself is likely to be 
affected and varied by the influence of 
various cases, acting upon both substances, 
so as to make any general result, even of 
experiments themselves, in some degree 
questionable. But the truth is, tliat such 
experiments have not been, and cannot be 
made, iii any time convenient for the pre^ 
sent decision of the qoesfion. — The whole 
of the illustration which it has received, is 
derived from the opinions of persons sci- 
euUfically conversant with such subjects, 
and from such exhibition of fact, as may 
occasionally and incidentally piescnt them- 
selves to notice. 

. ** Of the former of these species of evi- 

dence. the Court is furnished witli the 
declared opinions of eminent Professors of 
tlie science of Chemistry ; and 1 should 
have been happy to have been enabled to 
apply confidently the safe and convenient 
judicial aphorisai of * Petiiis in arie sua 
credtndwmi but where such opinions dis- 
agree. a matter of do unprecedented occur- 
rence. that rule can have no application, 
and it is a work of ntf small difficulty to 
produce another. The Court cannot pre- 
sume to pronounce directly a decisive 
judgment on a subject which the conflicting 
opinions of tliose who iiiulcrstaud it most 
ikmiliarly, .have left in a state of doubt. 
Still less can it presume to decide another 
coinpaiafive question of perhaps equal dif- 
ficulty. and certainly increased delicacy, 
that of tJie skill and cexpcrienced judgment 
of the different professors. It can proceed 
merely ermsa Minerva^ ifi looking to the 
opposing numbers of opinions ; for tlie ar- 
gunrents by which they are supported, 
however just, come too little within the 
reach of its own compitbeiision to aatbo* 
rise imy dogmaticid conehsioD. The bn- 
lance of niimbets is certaiBly on the side 
of the greater durability of iroe^ and 
therefore, primafaeiB at least, the ba- 
lance of autboiity. Far ouppoii^ mbre^r 
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an e^bality of indiviilaal ikill and judf- 
iiient» it tnuat the oomber that t\\otAi 
decide the weight of aggregate authority. 
Having at tlie former hearing exproMed a 
pretty strong incUoation of my own jndg- 
ment.a very niiinfonned one* undoubtedly, 
on the greater durability of it on, 1 may 
periiaps be thought to be tiiiduly in- 
fluenced by niy dwn prepossessions, when I 
say that the opinions of Mr. Brande, who 
fixes the proportions of durability of iron 
and wood as three to one, and Mr. Aiken 
and the two other persons who concur, 
fiufi a leadier way to the conviction of 
niy own mind than those of their oppo- 
nents. However that may he, the opinion 
of the court upon this matter, rests finally 
with them, so far as this species of evidence 
can lead it, 

Anotliej^ test, by no means improper 
to be noticed, has been suggested to me 
by a person of much various and accurate 
information, foanded on the basis, to which 
1 have already adverted, of the results of 
casual discovery of these substances in si- 
tuations not unconnected with the present 
subject! Doth substances, wood and iion, 
have been found in contact with, or in 
deposit with tlic soil, where they have been 
lodged cither accidentally, or in pursuance 
of the ancient usages of the inhabitants of 
the country, and discovered afterwards at 
very distant periods of time, sometimes 
separately, and sometimes in coiyiinction. 
Three different states of the soil may be 
supposed, in which tliesc connexions with 
It may have taken place ; one where tlie 
ground was peifectly dry, and remained so 
during the whole period of tlie eoiincxioii. 
Both siibstances, in sncJi a state, may be 
supposed entitled to a long and sound 
longevity; rust does not con ode the one, 
where moisture and air are excluded, nor 
rottenness the other, if insects are pre- 
vented from committing depredations. 
The cases of Egyptian rourainics, com- 
posed, as it is said, of the sycamore of the 
country, but ascertained to bt of SOOO 
years standing, are amongst the most sig- 
nal instances of the immortaU /iganm, a 
character which Pliny appropriates to the 
larch. Though it isjiot perhaps remem- 
bered that in the interesting accoimt which 
is given of the disinterment of the body of 
King Charles I., at Windsor, it is ob« 
served * that the wooden coffin was found 
to bjs very much decayed, though it bad 
bgna secured from external iqjuiy by a 
la ad an coffin, cai-efalty soMored;” and .in- 
ternally from ^boee gaseous vwouia. which 
bail beaamentioDed in tho affiants that 
were filed in,thls case,, as procoMingim 
daad bodies, by ccjM^glbths, spiMrics, and 


other precautions. Another of thcMilaM 
was where the snbstenoeein gnestma webs 
found in contact with the sell, entindyw 
partially covered.with water, salt or 
and tills was exemplified in the inslaiMMOf 
old anchors, bolts, and chains, which avstw 
conaUutly beipg fished up firom tlie bolCmn 
ef the ocean, where tiiey had lain for 
nnknown ages. It was also a circomstanee 
of notoriety, tliat tliere bad lately been dis- 
covered a belt and a gold chain, which had 
been fished op from Uie bottom of a lake,ar- 
ter having been thrown in there in the flight 
of the Queen of Scotland, about 350 years 
ago. Manufactured wood had been said 
to resist moisture in an eminent degree | 
and a striking manifestation of tbit was 
allowed to be furnished the Gowejr 
stakes, yet remaining in the river Thamev, 
and which are supposed to have lupported 
the bridge over which Caesar passed Ida 
army; and the piers of Tridaub bridge 
over tlie Danube were undoubtedly strike 
ing proofs of the durability of wood under 
certain circmnstaiicos. As to the tiiird 
state of soil, where these substances, from 
having been subjecteiT to certain alterations 
by the cil^ct of damp and dryness^ both 
decay, but at very different penods, that 
applied more immediately to the piesent 
inquiry. 

** It is a fact falling witiiin frequent ohx 
servation, tliat of tlie various weapons tliat 
are foimd buried in tlie twmuh or barrows, 
or other places of ancient sepulture in tbia 
island, the metallic heads of celts and 
spears, and the blades of sworda and dag- 
gers, are in a condition from which tii^ 
can easily be recoveied to their ancient 
ii»c, or to any othhr metallic use wluUXver; 
whilst tlie wood that formed their shafts, 
or handles, or connecting parts, not a* par» 
tide remains, but are all associated witli 
the soil in which they were buried. .Nu- 
merous instances, authenticated in tlie most 
satisfactory manner, ocenr in the vobunee 
of the Archssologia. ,I owe a collection 
of them to the active kindness of tlie same 
ingenions person. 

** An affidavit brought in by. the Fflh 
tentee, and signed by three persons, re* 
cords an instance of an infant'h coffin of 
iron plates, deposited io the dmnch-yeid 
of St Giles, Cripplegate,and found covmd 
with rust, being of veiy short dontioir. * 1 
cannot infer much from a tingla ifitUfaMkof 
that kind, produced periiaps by the tingn* 
larity of some cirenmstamcet, either in the 
^1 or mputtiw th. iMtMHwl 
in tbe iflUUvit; rorifitmro.Cutnirtn. 
dngUliu'^prodii^,||iointMi«M «o«M bk 
ottUnaiyudMiimnt 
coveting of riHt wtM, m ku bm ob> 
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•ihe nelal *fipoM «»ftirtlwr hasty da«om- 
'positwii» . F«riia|ia^ the' hernia praetkey 
whieli haa beee adverted to it^ argoroent, 
'ef>h«vftag the emit of park ptlinga and 
petti allied with iron^ for the purpose of 
pwaerfhig thm in the gronnd, may be 
deteiod mere than a snificicfit connter- 
pdite la tneh a aoUtary Act, at least as Ar 
•eathe oomagon apprehension of men has 
any anthority upon the subject. 

- It is npoii these fonr species of evi. 
dtnee, if 1 may so call them— niy own im- 
IMeaaioDt founded upon all personal obser- 
JvatioR being extremely limited and super- 
Hflialr-upon what appears to be the com- 
non apprehension of men generally upon 
this matter-^apon the preponderating opi- 
nion of men of science, and npon the 
resulta of discoveries in some degree, 
though perhaps remote, connected with 
this aul^ect, that I am called npon to act ; 
being the beat, indeed the only evidence 
that 1 can collect by any industry of my 
own, or tlie more active Iridustiy of others. 

1 must add, that if succeeding experience 
•ball show tliat these premises have led to 
ah ertoneouB conclusion, it will be for the 
justice of the fmrties themselves to cor- 
rect its «ad if they should decHiie to do 
80, it will be for tlie remedial justice of 
this Court to reduce the matter to ils pro- 
per standard. 

The remaining question is, that of the 
proper quantum of the increased taxation. 
Upon that question I am satisded by the 
gmt variety of circumstances under which 
both parishes and tlieir cemeteries exist, 
there can be no general measure of quan- 
tum that can be deemed universally appli- 
cable even In this town and its environs. 
Thu aiae of their churchyards relative to 
their popnlation— the possibilities of en- 
largement if necesseiy— the Acility of ob- 
Inhifaig additional cemeterie^the means 
nf purchase within the possession of the 
parish-^-many drcumstancesisomeof which 
fMCur, alid others escape present recollec- 
tion, render wtat may be said respecting 
this particnlar Church rate, applicable to 
otlie» only with such amplifications and 
ubateaaents as the diiTereDce of cirenm- 
stances may require. 1 observe that there 
are denseada that rather startle at first 
dghti'and reqaire seme ooiiiiderajl|Dfi to 
lecemdiethemiunetipniofprqpiie^ St. 
Dopartanh in the But, ntea metallic cof- 
fiaPatcailL extra Ac. 1 am however to 
MSMMnber that it'ia a parish cxMmely 
linMlinia,'ro the Heart of a most busy part 
oS^{AB metropolis, closely oteapM by 
ImitdiUga^ with the chordi-yard extremaly 
ebuumieiibhd^ and thaf it is a great dis- 


tatfee from the' coimtiy environs if this 
city. LeA appears to justiQr the demami 
of ei/. in Islington parish, sithated as it is 
out of this town; where ground, though 
highly valnable,tnay he moire obtainable Ar . 
the necessary uses of the Parishioners. But 
1 cannot take upon myseif to say, that 
tliere may not be reasons tliat protect all 
these charges from the imputatliin of ex- 
travagance. ' 

** Upon this particnlar cliarge at $t. An- 
drew's, Hoiborn, an ingenious calculation 
was proposed by Dr. Arnold, respecting 
the number of graves, of certain ilimen- 
sions, and of certain depths, tlie clmrch- 
yard was capable of receiving. If 1 took 
it accurately, it assumed as a basis, what I 
think is not to be admitted, that they were 
to descend to a depth below the soil of 
fifteen feet : as far as I could follow the 
calculation, I did not discover other fal- 
lacies. Fallacy there must be, for it seems 
quite incredible that parishes if they could 
act conveniently npon such a calculation, 
would incur the inconvenient expense, as 
they very fireqiiently do, of purchasing new 
cemeteries. 

** An objection was taken to the appli- 
cation of the fee as stated in the table. 

I think that this is a matter into which the 
present party has no right to look ; if the 
whole demand be a proper demand for the 
longer occupancy of the ground, he has no 
right to quarrel with the uses to which the 
parish immediately applies it, taking upon 
themselves the burthen of providihg addi- 
tional groiimfo for interment when required. 
In tlie objection to the incumbent's pro- 
portion, It seems to be entirely forgotten 
that by the general law, it is the incumbent 
wbO'hm the freehold of the soil, although 
originally provided by the parish. By ac- 
quiescence, confirmed* by usage, parishes 
in* tills town have acquired concurrent 
rights, into the validity of which, it is 
quite unnecessary and improper for me to 
inquire ; as no adverse claim is, or can be 
raised in the course of the present dis- 
cussion, in which the incumbent and pa- 
rishioneraatand npon one agreed footing of 
interest. 

The sum charged Is not for an iron 
coffin, but generally for mdtalllc cotBns, 
and 1 think witliout impropriety ; became 
having a right to know the extent of the 
patentee'^a powers, they find that wbder 
this patent, he has Jmt the same right to 
offer coffins of till, or aiv other mctaii or 
miktdtesof mdtali wliiiinhmmntngeiniftsr 
can deylse^ as cdAns of ftrofi. Those whfeh 
aro ealted the pireeitM nihtdi, iiiay very 
weltfrdm tbeir Inttindb valao be dmmM 
in their orin nature, extifehie and exdIdilBd 





canes; bot this Coart cannot by eonjeetnre 
limit tlie possibilities of htimtA art, and 
take npon itself to cletermine that by no 
attainable extension of discoveiy or im- 
provement, odier metals and niixtnres of 
metals may not be brought within the com- 
pass of a very reduced expense. Within onr 
om times, other metallic bodies have been 
discovered, and other compositions of 
metal invented. And* it is the more rea- 
sonable in this case, to include such a sup- 
position, because, it is clear, from the uni- 
vcrsality of the terms in wliicli the paten- 
tee has aded ont his own patent, that he 
has ineladed thenf himself in his own spe- 
culations of pro6t. 

** It is well worthy of observation, that 
these coffins are by their construction ont 
of the reach of all examination. The parish 
lias no check, no means of internal bearch 
for prohibited materials. They may be en- 
tirely varnished, or painted, or tinned, or 
otherwise prepared, so as to increase their 
daration, witliout betraying themselves by 
any considerable increase of wei{dit,or any 
other manifestation. The parish is to ac- 
cept them upon the mere bona fide of the 
maker, guaranteed only by the general 
presumption that more durable coffins 
would not answer his purpose for a gene- 
ral traffic. Even that would not exclude 
particular bargains with many individuals 
who felt particular anxiety about their 
relations. It would not exclude more 
durable metals for his general traffic, if he 
could, by the improvements of art, be sup- 
plied with them at a marketable price. It 
appears rather too mneh to expect tliat 
tlie matter should be settled, upon an as- 
sumption, that these coffins, liable to no 
inspection, should be always composed of 
the materials which the affidavits describe 
them to be. llie parish lias a right to 
guard Itself, in this way of increased ex- 
pense, against the siibstitntion of other 
metals, and the use of other disguises, even 
■apposing tliat the simple coffin of iron was 
fairly entitled to be received upon the eamc 
footing as the coffin of oak. 

" The state of this perish is likewise to 
be gravely considered. Situated in a most 
crowded part of tha town, with a dense 
popidation, both of the living and the 
dead, both popnlations rapidly increasing. 
Here are fonr cemeteries' ftili of bodiei, 
pedted as dose as notiom tif deceuejF and 
convenieiiee will permit. Here is a crying 
demiiid for more sepulchral space, with 
griait diftcalty of obtaUdngit; laailCh a 
piiMia St snhfeet for snbh an experiment? 
Ibr inch it ttbtt be deemed, deen by thdsh 
who- itttei^rdt tbe evidence most favour- 
fbr m Inw dde of die 'question, and 


widiont adding, as I think most peHbtab 
would do, a' preponilcranee of it on'lfie 
other side. Tbe inconveinlence ''m dbh 
side is, that' the patentee of a novel ihfbb- 
tion mast postpone his ampler haWelt 'Af ' 
profit, till it is asccrtaine4.by experhhfl ih 
made in places Where no mikeffief ^n 
arise, wliethcr it can be ‘admitted in Othefe, 
where it may distnrirtbe fair nse of a pnb- 
lic, an ancient, and a sacred possession. 
No Court could, I think, hesitate upon 
the decision of such an altemativAf pro- 
posed. The attempt to force this novelty 
lias certainty produced much imCasiness, 
which ought to be treated with indutgence, 
and has generated oppositions, which liave 
a riglit to be fairly disarmed, if they are to 
be disarmed at all. Let experience* show, 
(and not many years* experience witt be 
required to show what really exists,) that 
the apprehensions entertained are without 
foundation. If that can be shewn, it Is to 
be hoped that the parishes themselves will 
do their duty, and if they do not, the 
Courts must endeavour to do theirs. At 
present tlie subject requires further proba- 
tion, before such a claim can be enforced ; 
it is lireaking ground for a new purpose 
in a soil not yet sufficiently explored, and 
the Court must see and know much more, 
and more anthentically, before it can de- 
cree the present notions, and the existing 
practice rounded upon such notions, to be 
overthrown. * 

** The .«um charged, or proposed to be 
charged, is ten pounds extra, and I observe 
what adds to the authority of the measure, 
that St. George's, Hanover-square, a parish 
peculiarly well governed, lias agreed to 
adopt it. It is possible that if it had be- 
longed to me to fix the measure in the first 
instance, 1 might have rated it somewhat 
lower. I observe that St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, which states similar circumstances of 
necessity, arising from their population, 
and the extent of their burial grounds, 
fixes it at and St. George's, Middlesex, 
6L 9r. 6cf., stating likewise the same ne- 
cessities. However, I shall not disturb 
what the parisli has done upon a deliberate 
consideration ef all local circumstances, 
some of wiiich may have escaped me, mtil 
the result of more experience ii seen.' 

** I hesitate more upon tbe 'expressed 
COUdltion, tliat (lie gtaVe fbr. (he Cdfilb 
sBell be nfieen feet dM^; ‘rdbiiht not a 
Tittle both upon the jnstlce and ttk pra- 
denreo of tliis. If the pariih accepts'^at 
it considers as a fair compensktioh fbr tfie 
Ideger occi^ancy of the ground, it should 
ratUnr leubi fhaf the cofim is entitled to 
be reem^ed' into this same ground, tlie 
con'diltfon wilt dccjuion additional exj^ense ; 
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wmy rrodim cca wfc mrt (UffienltSei ftotn 
obttmciioiift; oi^y lend to the irrapHon of 
emter^mid to eflfeot other iDtcrmeuts, end 
whet weight eot it will put tliit 

qeeatiee of doiebili^, too much into the 
heediof the other party. For tlicse cof- 
to'heried at ifeh a depth will remaio out 
of Oight eed out of attention.. The pariih 
win havd no meaiwof observing the dmy ; 
hett tiie penont who have an interest in tho 
fetiire reception of these coffins will be 
providOd witli means of observation upon 
the comparative durability; and if the 
tpmstion slionld be revived, it will come on 
their side with all the additional advantage 
cif the evidence to be produced by tliem- 
aetves. 1 wish this matter to be re-con. 
sidered; when. 1 understand that it has 
undergone that re-rousideration, 1 shall be 
prepared to sign the table.'* 

7%e Lwrd ChanecUor^a Deciaion 

rtapeciing the Mastership of 

Qwen*s Cdllege^ Cambridge. 

Tlie Lord Chancellor said, This matter 
comes before me upon two petitions 
against the election of Mr. Godfrey, one 
from the Rev. W. Mandell, which states 
he ought to he considered as Master, the 
other from Mr, King, which prays that 
the mastership may be declared vacant, 
and that tlie fellows may be directed to 
proceed to a new flection, or if the office 
aluill have lapsed to the King as visitor, 
then that his Mgiesty may nominate to the 
same. 

A clause in the College Statutes re- 
quires that the former should be a person, 
qui expwdere poterii annualim ad minus 
viginii libras. There were four candi- 
dates for the situation, Mr. Farisb, Mr^ 
Baines, Mr. Godfrey, and Mr. Mandell. 
The qmdificatloii of Mr. Barnes was ex- 
plained at the time. Mr. MandeU's may 
be collected from the affidavits. Mr. Fa- 
Hsb had a paper in bis pocket, which 
would have gbewn wbat bis was, and Mr. 
Godfrey did not shew wliat his was-. It 
has been contended that the qualification 
itoust be a real estate, and that the words 
vigmU hbras are to be understood to 
mean twefve times ftbrai. If this 
be tlM.Cruq.ooastnietioii, no ope of the 
Oafidldatps was quil^M. It has also been 
eoptended that Ohe qualification stilidd 
have been'explahMd at tho time of ele^ 
dam -, but tbn, ^gfa highly usefid, I do 
OqCthhik<abscihuely necessary. 

^ statutes fiext state the cerene- 
qhp which teke place at the election of 
'a./jprsaideat. Each fellow Is tb wrtSe 
dtohm Ar whom be votcsi and tbeseMor 


feOow is to read oat the votes^ end pro% 
noimee that person to be dected for 
whom a majority of all the fellows of the 
college, present and absent, shall liave 
voted. If no candidate liave a mqiority 
of all the fellows,. a frissh scrutiny takes 
place. At the first scrutiny on tiiis oooa* 
sion no candidate had a mqiority ; but Mr. 
Mandell contends, that Mr. Godfirey, who 
voted for himself Was in reality not a fel- 
low, and that therefore bis vote ought not 
to count; and that in consequence Mr« 
Mandell had the required majority, and 
is to be considered as elected. IPbecomea 
necessary therefore in reference to this 
part of the case, to consider who are the 
real electors; and wlietlier Mr. Godfrey 
was properly a fellow or not dependa 
upon that part of the Statutes which re- 
lates to tlie several counties from wliieh 
fellows are to be chosen, ft is provided, 
that there shall be no more than one fel- 
lew at a time from each county of Eng- 
land; except in some particular coses, 
which do not apply to Mr. Godfrey. And 
Mr. Godfrey being horn in Middlesex was 
elected to his fellowship at a time when 
there was already one fellow from that 
county in the college. Hut the president,* 
and tlie mqiority of fellows are authoriseii 
by the Statutes to interpret any thing that 
may he ambiguous in the language of tliese 
statutes ; and they have used this power 
of interpretation from very early times in 
a manner which is not sanctioned by the 
statutes: but in a question which arises- 
centuries aAer such an interpretation has^ 
been made; it is a veiy dangerous thing to 
say that no force shall be given to it, 
though at first it might have been reason- 
ably questioned. 1 must own that 1 find- 
no authority in the statutes, nor any writ- 
ten iDstrument or document purporting to 
change the ordinance of the statute, iipon- 
tlie force of which 1 can say tliat there 
ought to be more than one fellow for Mid- 
dlesex. But it appears that for two cen- 
turies at least there have been two fallows 
for Middlesex ; and that there is a form- 
known tojUie college of praying for a dis- 
pensation for a third Middlesex fellow. It 
appears to me tliergfere, that although 
us^e cannot justify the violatioo of a 
statute, yet long usage mnst, if pouiblcr 
be referred to a lawful origin. And as the 
Grown can dispense with the/stataato* 
which prohibits there being mere tlien 
one Middlesex fellow, the •Crown could 
also ky a general dispensatkm sanctlep.. 
the custom that there shall elwaya be tqrn'- 
Middlesex fellows. The usage UiefeC^ai^ 
having obtained finr the grvmr pert of. 
two ceniurieii dnriug which every 
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dent| wkA every fellow has most solemnly 
sworn to observe the 8tatntei» it appears 
to me more probable that siHfe a dispeii- 
saiioB skoald have issued, than that all the 
liresidenfai and fellows for such a long 
period of time should Imve* forgotten or 
disregarded the obligation of their oaths ; 
ttiidfpermitted that to obtain in the coU 
lege, which is now supposed to have ob- 
tained there without laWfnr authority. I 
am' of opinion therefore that Mr. Godfrey 
must be considered as lawfully a fellow, 
and consequently that Mr. Mandell was 
not elected on the first scrutiny. 

1 am now to consider whetlier Mr. God- 
frey was duly elected ; and if so, whether 
he continues to be master ot the college, 
or whether by tlie operation of any sta- 
tute either of the college, or of the land, 
lie is no longer to be considered master. 
It is contended, then, as 1 before ob- 
served, that Mr. Godfrey was not duly 
elected, because at tlie time of election 
he did not possess the necessary qualifica- 
tion: as the only qualification which 
would sniiice must in the first place par- 
take of the nature of a real estate, and 
in the second place, it must exceed the 
original sum, the viginii lihroi mentioned 
in the statutes, in the same proportion that 
tlie sum which is now held to be a disqua- 
lification, for a fellowship exceeds the sum 
fixed by the statutes. Now, umoog vari- 
ous interpretations which the master and 
fellows have put upon their statutes at 
successive times, we find it stated in 1809 , 
tliat by reason of the increase of tlie value 
of money, the disqualification of a fellow 
shall not take place now, unless that 
which is to disqualify amounts to 130 /. a 
year; whereby they intimate that the 
dicem libras of Queen Elisabeth’s time is 
tlie ISO/, a year of this time. And Ido not 
believe from all the information 1 can ge^ 
from eitlier University, that this determi- 
nation would be disapproved by any visi- 
tor. But no one of these interpretations 
of the statutes raUes tlie sum which is to 
form the qualification of the master; and 
1 therefore conclude, that whatever it may 
he fit to do iu order to keep up the pro- 
portion that formerljLexisted between the 
master and'dbllowt, 1 cannot apply that 
principle to destroy an electioo that has 
bfMsn completed before any saeh ioterpre- 
tattoahas been^made, or any aatbori^ of. 
the college or of the visitor, baq inter- 

The nest qaastieit is of considerable 
impartiiiee to the Ubiveiailles in general, 
eMjher Mr. Gbdikey’s qudification, if it 
be. n perwiM qualiikation is wikhiQ the 
toiiaBHyqf thecoM^itafates, Itistfae 


ctotom of almost eveiy college in bptb 
universtties to consider personal property 
no disqualification for a fellowship ; and it 
would seem, that if real property alone* 
eaa disqualify for a feUowship, that Kke, 
real property alone can qualify for w man** 
tership. Accordingly, theve is evidence 
tiiat it has alpays been nnderstood in the 
college, that the qualification and disqaa^ 
lification most be of a real nature. Bnt 
in this case it is not necessary to deter- 
mine tlie qiiestioD ; and it would * be e 
hazardous undertaking to pronounce gene- 
rally what shall or shall not be considered 
a qualification, when the case before us 
does not require it. For with respect to 
the nature of Mr. Godfrey’s* estate, 1 
think it most be taken to be a real estate. 
A real estate h been- left to^rostees to 
be sold, and the produce to be divided 
among a certain number of persons, of 
whom he is one. Now, according 
to the modern doctrines of a court of 
equity, this wonld certainly be treated 
in a suit as personal property. Bnt in 
the present instance one of the persons 
interested has accepted a particular por- 
tioD of the estate, as his share ; and the 
remainder is held for the present in com- 
mon, by the others ; and they have agreed 
not to sell it, unless a certain sum be ten- 
dered, wbieh very possibly never may be 
tendered, in which case, as' 1 understand, 
tlie land is not to be sold, bat is to remain 
as it is at present, and has been for years, 
in shape and substance a real property. 
And as there u nothing in the statutes to 
prevent the master from selling his quail-' 
fication the day after he is elected, though 
I suppose a master of a college would not 
think of doing any such thing, 1 am of 
opinion that Mr. Godfrey has a real quali- 
fication. 

The next question refers to what took 
place sabsequently to the election; for 
lliat Mr. Godfrey had the required migo- 
rity is certain, and It only remains to 
inqiiire, whether he lias forfeited his office. 
The fellews being bound to elect within 
eight daysr or upon the kightli day: ami 
Sunday being the eighth day, the election 
was made on the Saturday p/ecedlng, 
and Mr. Godfrey snbseribed before ther 
Vice Chancellor on tim following MuUfeil^' 
After the semtiny has taken plaee; Ind 
stotntea require fee senfor ftilo’ir sMid* 
nsfisfiiVHim/Mr/, et j wr i en n n t .sMf efectfei 
adimttre: and the question now to be 
decided will prHicipally tnrit upon fee; 
meaniiv of this word ammUare. That it 
meant something more then to deet' lb 
bdyoud dl doubt; and any person who 
wiU look atwhat ii to bo foand fe fee 
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4ippei^Xxto OibiaiiSi4;ip4tt wit^ nsipect 
tQ. the iluU^mf^lllB wliipU {Mm when bi- 
shopaf dempif. and pvebaBdtf Lea are ere- 
>nriU . pcobab^/aqsrae uvUh. me In 
tfatohilip that word admUto baa in the 
kw o( ,k*^^aiid a. peculiar appropriate 
aigmftcatioii halolighoa ai^ de- 

noting a diatinct act, which goea to the 
complltte inveatitnre of a person in an 
of this kind. And the atatutea of 
dui> coUege will lead to the same conctii- 
aion. For in the election of fellows, it ia 
ordained, that after tlie election haa been 
^nonnoed, tlie fellow sliall take tlie ap- 
pointed oath, and then be admitted ad 
Mumjw et entolumeniunLMoeieiatit. And 
I dnd accordingly that there ia a solemn 
admiaaion of the fellows after they hare 
taken this oath; and 1 think tliat such a 
enromony accords with the meaning of the 
atattttea. With reapect to the master, tlie 
statutes having ordained ttiat tlie senior 
fellow abatl declare hia election, and admit 
hini| proceed to require that such senior 
shall prestmt tlie master in the chapel 
comm eonumantaUs coUegii^ Uiat the Te 
Iknm, shall be sung, and that the master 
elect shall take an oath wliich is tliere 
prescribed, which being done, the senior 
kllow shall Immediately deliver the book 
of statutes, and the keys of the chests 
whi^ belong to tlie master of the college. 
Now it is not very clear wliat book is here 
meant I and whether the right book was 
or was not used on the present occasion, 
I should be very sorry to decide the case 
upon a circumstance of that kind. Mr. 
Godfrey took tlie oath at the time of liU 
election, and likewise received the book 
and the keys. He went to the master’s 
lodge, and did acts there which are repre- 
sented as acts possessory ; and on the hnn- 
day.he was introdneed into the arm chair 
in the hall, where lie presided as master. 
It k contended, therefhre, tint having 
tahtti the oath, end received the book 
add kgyA be was In fhot admiUed; and 
^t his appearance in the Ml proved that 
iie wfs Gonidered as compjate master of 
the coHege, 

If this reasouidg he valid, and Mr, 
Godfrey he held ,Co have been admitted 
at that^ time, we then oome . to the 
question^ dldMorilldiheaott.Wittinthe 
meming of this Act of Chmieq II. (the 
Aet of'Uniknmiy) make iiJie- dfdiQfhtipn 
’ whlehhe wj^hooiid'tomake,kl/hre^ 09 *at 
th mfmisnmiu fiefere he.took the onlh, 
mpd received the book epd keys,, it ,)s cleml 
hp. faad net snbaerlbed the doolgietion s 
qMJwhat gro we to understand by the 
ifOtd aif Itk deer thetif amaster he 
elected andadmlttod ituhtmier, he cannot 


snhK^ha af his adkhsipnt df the word mfr 
be oohstnied to mesn what Is contempma^* 
iieoua or sifnultaneouSv unless the vice- 
clianoellor bci^vesent at the time. * Bpit if 
immediately after admission be. went to 
the vice-cbaDeellor, or bis depnty, and 
subscribed the declaration, would not that 
be ill the fsir meaning of the word a sub- 
scribing at his admission ; at being some- 
times interpreted, aipon tha occasion if? 
But it is said, that if tills be the true in- 
terpretation of tlie word. Dr. Godfrey 
was bonnd to act accordingly ; and that 
he sliould have repaired to the vice-chan- 
cellor on the Sunday morning, and signed 
tiie declaration then. For it appears that 
tliere are many acts done in the Univenity 
of Cambridge on a Sunday ; and that this 
is such an one as has been frequently, and 
repeatedly, and constantly done on a Sun- 
day. 1 do not find tiiat they proceed in 
the same way at Oxford. Tlie question, 
however, if it were to turn upon this^ 
would be not what may be done npon a 
Sunday, but what must be done upon a 
Sunday; anil if that point is not to be 
considered an pre-jndged by wtiat one may 
call a very general usage, I should think it 
would be better to say, that this act ought 
not to be done on a Sunday, than that it 
must necessarily be done on Sunday. Bnt 
in my view of the present case, the ques- 
tion does not require an answer; anil 
therefore 1 desire to be understood as 
giving no opinion upon it. 

Xlie true point here is, what are we to 
consider as the act which is to be called 
the admission pf Mr. Godfrey. It is cer- 
tain that ‘a fellow is not admitted, until 
the president pronounces the words, ad^ 
miUo te soeium, 6cc* And this ceremony 
is not prescribed in tfah statutes, except in 
those words which required the president 
to adsnit the frllows elect. Aud therefhre 
since the word admits as I have already 
observed has a technical meaning, and the 
statutes require that the master should be 
admitted ; I understand them also to re- 
quire, that a ceremony of adnussion should 
be gone trough. I have been told that 
tlie -liead of a college does not think it 
consbtent with his djgnity to go dawn on 
bis knees before a senior fhllow, who b 
hbiafhrior in rank; bnt the answer to thb 
b, that until t|ie master ebet b in com- 
plete .poasmsipnaf libmastenhip,it b not 
certain tlsst the senior fellow b M inferior 
in rank; and in the next place. If the 
statutes reqiive siiieh a enremoey, they are 
to be obeyed in spite ef isny d^Bctiona 
ariMnig from punctilio.; Therer masf be 
more or ktt ceivmonpmeqoitliDg to naaps; 
but if the wiMntlpibw'Vjreqnyne.nnp 
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thing to bo done, then until tliat thing is 
donOf tlie admission is not made. Then 
yon come to tliis, this is so as to fellows 
and Bcholarsy though there is no injunction 
on the subject, except th^ vrord admits 
taniur; and the practice that has long 
prevailed. What then is the practice as 
to the master? Ou this point wc have 
very little evidence. No one seems to 
remember what passed at the election of 
Dr. Milner, and the most that we learn is, 
that he was taken from the altai to his 
seat by the senior fellow. But with re- 
spect to the election of former masters, a 
witness deposes, that lie is in possession of 
a bonk containing a copy of the statutes, 
in a blank leaf of which there is written 
in the hand writing of a foinicr fellpw of 
the college, a memorandum, entitled, 
Forms attending the Election of a Mas- 
ter,” which forms are, that he should be 
introduced to his scat in chapel by the 
senior fellow, should then repair to the 
vice-clianceilor, and siihscribe* according 
to the Act of Ciiailes It. and lastly, be 
admitted kneeling by the senior fellow in 
this foim, Adniitle tc, &c.” Now it 
appears that thU nicnioraiidiini was drawn 
up in t761, and that the writer was a fel- 
low, and voted at the election of a foi- 
mer master, Dr. Pliimptre.e, and it is 
reasonably infei red, that the forms above- 
mentioned were the forms actually ob- 
served at that election. It is stated, how- 
ever, that in many of the colleges no such 
forms arc observed ; but this has no bear- 
ing upon the prcNciit argument, because if 
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foniM of this kind nre observed as com* 
pleting the admission, in bodies wherg 
admission is required, the circumstanco 
that such ceremonies have been observed 
is sufficient to p^’ove that they iniist« still 
be continued; and therefore 1 do not 
tliink that Mr. Godfrey’s admission was 
completed on the Sunday, and conser 
queiitly lie subscribed in tiici presence of 
the vicp-clianccllor before be was admitted 
to his office. 

The only remaining question is, whe- 
ther what I call the admissipn was too 
long delayed. And I cannot say tl^t it 
was. For every person connected with 
the matter appears to liave. been consider- 
ably Ignorant of what was to he done; 
and the admission which subsequently took 
plane was made as soon as professional 
advice could be got upon tlie subject. The 
ease being thus decided, it is unneceMary 
for me to dwell upon the effect tJiat would 
have been pioduccd upon Mr. Godfrey’s 
election, if he had not subscribed before, 
<^r at his admission. That his office would 
thereby h.ive become tpxo facto void, is a 
point upon which tlicre can be no donbt. 
But whether the vacancy thus occasioned 
would be to be filled up by the college, or 
by the crown, is a qnehtion of very great 
difficulty, with which I am not called 
upon to interfere. With respect to costs. 
It strikes me that the inquiry was so ne- 
ressary on the part of the college in gene- 
ral, that Pomiis ought to pay the costs of 
all the Petitions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


KCCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Dean and Chapter of York catlic- 
dral have presented the rev, W. H. Dixon 
to the vicarage of Wiston and the peipetiial 
curacy of Cawood, in that county. 

The rev. H. J. Ridley, A.M. chaplain to 
the lord chancellor, and prebididary of 
Bristol, to hold by dispensation the rec- 
tory of Abingcr, Surrdy, togetlier with that 
of Newdigate, in the same county. 

The rev. J. J. Dewe, perpetual curate 
of Harwirh, to the vicarage of Alstone- 
lield, Staffordshire; patron, Sir O. Crewe, 
hart. 

The rev. H. Walter, to the rectory of 
Haselbnry Bryan, Dorsetshire; patron, 
tlie duke of Northumberland. 

The rev. Thomas Gronow, to the living 
of Cadoxton, near N^ath. 

Remembrancer, No. 31. 


The lev. William Collett, the younger, 
n.A. to the vicarage of St. Mary in Siir- 
linghani, with St. Saviour’s annexed, Nor- 
folk ; patron, the rev. William Collett, of 
Swanton Morley. 

The rev. £. Heawood, M.A. to be mas- 
ter of the grammar school at Maidstone. 

The rev. C. S. Bonnett, M.A. rector of 
Avington, to be one of the marquis of 
Buckingham’s domestic chaplains. 

The rev. Mr. Dent, to the very valuable 
Kvmg of Cockerham^ Lancashire; pqtroii, 
Jobp l>ent^ Esq. 

The rev. Harry Lee, fellow of Winches- 
ter college, to a prebendal stall in the ca- 
thedral of Hereford. 

The rev. A. H» Kenney, D.D* to tl|e 
rectory of SI. Olave, Sontbwark, vice the 
rev. W. Greene, resigned* 

'fhe lev. Thomas Garbett, appointed to 
3L 
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s minor canonry in Peterborouxli catho' 
dral, lately vacated by the rev. C. Pratt. 

The rev. J. C. White, M.A. fellow of 
Pembroke hall, to the rectory of Rawretli, 
in Essex, vacant by the doath of the rev. 
J. Wilgress, D.D.; patron, master and 
fellows of Pembroke. 

'The hon, H. Townsbend, A.M. to the 
consolidated rectories and parish ohiirolies 
of Broome and Oakley, Sntfoik; patioii, 
the marquis Cornwallis. 

UNIVERSITY INrELLIGENC’E. 

Oxford, May 26.— On ThiirMhiy last, 
the following degrees weie conferred : 

Masters of Arts. — Charles Baling 
Wall, Esq. Christ church, grand compoun- 
der; Henry Edward Stewart, Christ chiiicli; 
rev. Thomas Snow, Exeter college. 

Baciikloks of Arts. — Robert Clutter- 
buck, Exeter college; Richard Charles 
Coxe, scholar of Worcester college; Geo. 
Gould, Uiiiveisity college , Charles H.ird- 
wickc. University coUege; John Watkins 
Bayliss, Magdalen hall ; hon. Robert Gros- 
venor, Christ church ; Charles Diewitt, and 
Havilaud Durand, scholars of Pembroke 
coUege ; John Fawcett, Baliol college ; 
John Holding, St. JohiiN college ; Chailes 
Hand, Jesus college. 

June 2, — Yesterday, the rev. O. Row> 
ley, M.A. and fellow of University col- 
lege, was elected master of that society. 

The following gciitlciiieii of Westmin- 
ster school were on Wednesday ld.st elect- 
ed students of Chiist church V. Vei- 
non, R. Hussey, W. Legge, J. Temple 
Mansel, and Frederick Alex. Stei ky. 

Oil Wednesday last the following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts. — The rev. William 
Johnson, .St. Alban hall, grand compoiiii* 
der ; W. J. Sun til wick, Esq. Oriel college, 
grand eompoiinder ; lev. H. P. Bennett, 
AVorccster college; rev. J. Billingtoii, 
scholar of University college; C. K. i'ole, 
J. Ford, Oriel college. 

Uac'Hki.ors of Arts. — R. Holherton, 
Exeter college ; H. P. Jestoii, Woirester 
college ; B. 1>. Hawkins, scholar of Pem- 
broke rolleire; T. Klynp, St. Edmund 
hall; J. C. Girardot, Brasenosc college; 
G. Grey, Oriel college ; £. Hay, student 
of Christ church , J. Ellis, Jesus college. 

Same day the priae compositions weiv 
achiidged to the following gcutlemeit*! ^ 

Chanceli.or's PRix£s.^£nghsli Essay : 

The Study of Modern History l>. K. 
Sandford, B. A. of Christ church, and son 
of the right rev. D. Sandford, D. D. one of 
the bishops of the Scotch episcopal church, 
Edinburgh. — LAtin Essay : ** De Augnriis 
cl Aiispiciis apud .Atniquos C. J. Plumcr, 
8 


Esq. B.A. some time of Baliol college, 
now fellow of Oriel college, and son of Sie 
right hon. sir Thomas Plumcr, knight, 
master of the rolls. — Jjatin Verse : ** Eleii- 
sis hon. O. W. F. Howard, of Christ 
ciiiirch, son of viscount Morpeth, and 
grandson of the earl of Carlisle. 

Sir I(oglr Nrwdigai r's Prisr. — 
English Verse, PaBstuin the same, hon. 
G.W. F. Howard.. 

June 8. — The lev. W. Buckland, reader 
in iiiiiUMalogy and geology, in this uiiiver- 
bity, has been elected a corresponding 
iiieniberof the Miiseiiiii of Natural History 
at Paris, by diploma. 

Saturday .se'niijght, Mr. Chiirton, of 
Brasenosc college, wan elected a fellow of 
that fcoriety. 

On Thill sday last, Messrs.. T. W. Tcas- 
dale, W. Smith and R. Watts, of Lincoln 
college, and Mr. C. Rolpii, of Queen's col- 
lege, were elected scholais of the former 
society. 

Same day, Mr. Henry Bowden was 
elected exhibitioner of the same college. 

The last day of Easter tcim the follow- 
ing degrees wei e conferred : 

BicifLLOR IN Divinity. — Rev. Geo. 
Rowley, master of Cnivcisity college. 

Bichelok in Mi uicink. — G eo. Bryan 
Panton, of Uiiivcisily college, with a li- 
cence to piactice in medicine. 

Mvstkks of Arts — Riciiaicl Webb, 
Esq. of Queen’s college, grand cumpoiiii- 
ilei , rev. Thomas Hodges, of Uiiiv€‘i.<iity 
college, grand compound *1 ; (veoige Aus- 
ten, I*^q. of Tiiiiity college, grand com- 
pounder; Henry Baiiow klvaiis, of Wad- 
liain college ; William Lewis, of St. Maiy 
hall; rev. Joseph Cox, Demy of Magdalen 
College; lev. Geoige| Miijeiidie, fellow of 
Magdalen college , Richard Davies, of Oi id 
college; rev. Edward Eedle, of Cdirist 
chiiich; Janies Edward Newell, of Wor- 
cester college; rev. Chailes Girdlestoiic, 
fellow of Baliol college. 

Bacublorsof Arts. — E dwaid Frowd, 
Esq. of Exeter college, grand compounder; 
Tliomas Pmder Pantin, Esq. of Queen's 
college, gland coiiipouiidcr; fienry John 
UrqnhaiA, fellow ot New college; Fiede- 
ric fjca, of Merton college ; Richard Por- 
ter, of Magdalen luAl ; Philip Wm. Doug- 
las, student of Christ church ; Waller Far- 
qnliar Hook, student of Christ eliiirch ; 
Shefiield Naave, of Christ ehiirch ; Law- 
rence Latham, of Pembroke college ; 
James Nurse, and Robert Radclyife, of 
Worcester college ; John Matthew, scholar 
of Baliol college ; Wm. H. Mogridge, of 
Jesus' college. 

The whohi number of degrees in Easter 
term was, one B. M. thirty-ulot M.A- 
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forty-iix B.A. and niatriculations ninety- 
two. 

Wednesday, June 15.— On the first day 
of Easter term, Augustus William Hare, 
M.A. fellow of New college, rev. Hcoiy 
Jenkins, M.A. fellow of Oriel college, and 
rev. Charles Stocker, M.A. fellow of St. 
John’s college, were nominated masters of 
the schools. 

The following degrees were also con- 
ferred : 

Masteus of Arts. — Rev. Benjamin 
Millingchamp, of Merton college, grand 
compounder; William Anderson, Esq. of 
SI, Mary hall, grand oonipoiinder ; rev. 
Francis (leorge Leach, fellow of Pembroke 
college; rev. John Mobson Furness, of 
Merton college , Matthew Robert Grey, 
fellow of Merton college ; Robert Everest, 
scholar of University college; Jolin Pierce 
Mauripo, Bia'^ciiose college; rev. George 
Randolph, Ueniy Unll, rev. Charles Win. 
Knyvett, rev. Joliii Hunter Fawcett, rev. 
Win. Holland, student'), and George Freer, 
of Christ rhiireh ; George Worry, scholar, 
and rev. Maiciis Aimstrong, of Trinity 
college , John Henry Abbott, Esq. of Ra- 
liol colleire; and rev. Hugh Rowlands, of 
Jeans* college. 

llACHeLons OF Arts. — Mficd Smith, 
Esq. of Queen’s college, grand compoun- 
der; Russell Klliee, E<><|. of Urasenose 
college, grand compounder, John Sar- 
geaunt, l^lsq. John Bunieby, Esq. of Christ 
chuicli, grand compouiulcis; Clii liitopher 
John Miisgrave, of St. \lbaii hall , Rich- 
aid Blackmore, Aaron booster, Alexander 
Lainh, of Exeter college; Riciiaid Koeke, 
John Scott, William Bowiie^, scholar, of 
Lincoln college ; Thomas Beiinctt Round, 
Ncwiiiaii John Stiibbin, of St. John’s col- 
lege; Anthony Cbchter, of Merton coU 
lege; William Wilson King, Alexander 
William M'Nisli, Henry Pickthall, of 
Queen's college; Francis Orton, of St. 
Mary hall; Thomas Hope, Charles Ho- 
thain, scholar, of University college ; John 
Meiidham, Robert Lawrence, of 8t. Ed- 
mund ball , William Henry Prescott, Tho- 
mas Lloyd Pain, scholars, Willqm Niel- 
son, Edward Francis Arncy, Robert Lit- 
tle, William Lee, .Apdrew Alfred Daii- 
beny, Charles Parkin, lion. Hugh Antliniiy 
Rous, of Brasenose college ; Thomas Va- 
vasor Diirell, student, Charles William 
Dodd, Frederick Harry Pare, William 
Ewart, George Salt, Henry Caesar Hankins 
Hawkins, of Christ church; James Winter 
Scott, Esq. Corpus Christi college, Cecil 
Robert Smith, Babul college; Robert 
'I'ownseud Passingliani, Worcester college ; 
Harry Townsend Powell, Oriel college; 
Ames Helhcar, Trinity college ; Thomas 


Price, Bcliolar, Thomas Stacy, Thomas Dd- 
vies, of Jesus’ college. 

llie rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A* of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and archdea- 
con of Cleveland, was admitted ad eunikm* 

Yesterday, the following degrees were 
also conferred : 

Ductor in Divinitv.— Rev. George 
Rowley, master of University college. 

Masters of Arts. — Charles Barton, 
Brazenosc college; rev. John Strange Dan- 
dridge, scholar, of Worcester college; Ju- 
lius Deeds, sciioUr, of Trinity college. 

June 16. — On Wednesday last, the rev. 
W, Jones Skinner, M.A. was elected fel- 
low, and Mr. James Hadley, scholar, of 
Worcester college, on sir Thomas Cooke's 
foundation; and on Friday, the lev. John 
Strange Daudridge, M.A. was elected fel- 
low, and Mr. Charles Joseph Philpot, 
scholar of the same college, on Mrs. Eaton’s 
foundation. 

Cambuiiige, May 25. — T. Thorp, Esq. 
B.A. fellow of Trinity college, was on 
Wednesday appointed travelling bachelor, 
on Mr. VForts's foiuidation. 

The following gentlemen were on the 
same day admitted to the under-men- 
lioued degrees : 

Ma&iers of Arts,— Rev. H. Ycmi, 
fellow ofQiiccu’b eollege; rev. W. Waller, 
of Sidney Sussex college. 

Bachelors of Arts.— R. Barker, of 
St. Pcter’.s college ; T. Blakeway Bray, of 
Magdalen college. 

May .U>. — At a congicgalion held on 
Wednesday last, John Smith, B.A. of Si. 
John’s roilegu, was appointed deputy es- 
quire Bidell, Mr. Beverley, the senior 
s<liiire Bedell biuiig allowed by the univer- 
sity to ictire with the full einoUiiiients of 
offiee, in consideration of his long services 
and advanced age. 

June 2.— Tuesday last, John Holroyd^ 
B.A, of Trinity college, was elected a fel- 
low of Catherine hall, on the Skirne foun- 
dation. 

On Wednesday, the following gentle- 
men were admitted to the undermentioned 
degrees : 

Master of Arts. — Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, fellow of Trinity eollege. 

Bachelor of Civil Law. -John Page 
Wood, of Trinity college. 

Bach i: I oRs of Arts. — Loftns Anthony 
Clilfe, and George Best, of St. John's col- 
lege; Chailes Stuart Giidlestone, of Cains 
college; Charles Birch, Catherine hall; 
Thomas Foster, Emmanuel eollege; Samuel 
Cliarlton, anil George Ludford Harvey, 
of Sidney Sussex college. 

June Ifi.-^On Monday last, the follow* 
B L 2 
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iog geDdemen wcreadidttcd totlie mder. 
mentioned degrees : . 

Bachelors in Divinitt. — Willmni 
Tetbam, Richard Wager AHiZg and James 
Commeliney fellows of St. John's college. 

•Honorary Masters on Arts — Lord 
H. F. C. Kerr, and hoii. H. S. Law, of St. 
John’s college ; lion. Baptist Wriotiieslcy 
Noel, Trinity college. 

Masters op Ahvs. — J. Hntton Fislier, 
fellow of Trinity College ; Charles Courte« 
nay, St. John’s college. 

Bachelor in Civil Law. — James 
Kennedy, I’^inity hall. 

Bachelor of Arts. George Pitt, 
Trinity college. 

At the same congregation, the following 
gentlemen were elected Barnaby lecturers, 
tor the year ensuing : 

'Mathematical.— B.P. Bell, M.A. of 
Christ college. 

PuiLosnpHicAL.--Jo8. Hudson, M. A. 
fellow of St. Petci’s. 

Rhetoric.— •H. P. Hamilton, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college. 

Logic. — George Stevenson, M.A. ditto. 
The chancellor’s gold medal for the best 
Rnglisb poem, for the present year, is ad- 
judged to T. B. Macaulay, scholar of Tri- 
nity college. Subject, ** ICvemng.” 

Sir W. Browne’s three gold medals, for 
the present year, were on Wednesday last 
a^udged as [follows: the Greek Ode, 
H. N « Coleridge, fellow of Kingis college ; 
tlie Latin Ode, C. Fiirsdon, Downing col- 
lege ; Greek Epigrams, £. Haines, Qirist 
college. 

The vicc-rhanceller has selected the fol- 
lowing exercix s, Honoris causa : Greek 
Ode: motto, ** Expectes, eadem, ^kc.” 
Latin Ode: mottos, ** Barbiton Paries 
habebit;” **L«auru, cinge voleus, dec.’* 
Epigruiiis: mottos, ** Conaninr teiiiies 
graiidia f ** Labor uUiuius ** Quisqiiis 
cs, dec.” ** Ta mikka iiiikkois.'’ The 
names of the respective writers will be re- 
corded, if their consent to open the mottos 
be comniuiiicatcd to the vice-chancellor, 

Bedforoshire. — Died, in the 59tli 
year of Ins age, justly beloved and i egret- 
ted, the rev. Tliomas Gregory, vicar of 
Henlow, in this county. 

Berkshire.— Died, in his 59th year, 
the r^v. laiwrence Canitofd, vicar^of St. 
Helen’s church, Abingdon. 

Cumberland. — Died, at Whitehaven, 
the rev. Richard A rmitstead, minister of 
Bt. James’s in that. town, rector of Mares- 
by, and a magistrate of the county. 

DuusBi'sHiRE. — Died, the rev. J. Mnn- 
den, LL.D. rector of Beer Hacket and 
Corsconibe, in this county. 


Gloucrstbrshirb. — Died, the rev. 
Tliomas Veel, M.A. curate of Eastington, 
in this county. 

Herefordshirb.— Died, the rev. Mr. 
Squire, prebendary of Hereford cathedral, 
and many years head master of the college 
school. 

Kent— D ied, the rev. D. Ibbetson, 
M.A. rector of Halsted. 

Lincolnshire.— Died, at Pinchbeck, 
near Spalding, aged 6S, the rev. T. H. 
Wayett, vicar of that parish. 

Norfolk. — Died, the rev. Morden Car- 
tbew, A.M. aged 60, vicar of Mattisliall, 
with the rectory of Paxlcy, in this county. 

Died, at Field Dalling, in this county, 
aged 74, the rev. William Roylc, vicar of 
Islington, and many years of Crimpleshani, 
in this county. 

Aged 76, the rev. L. Bcrnry, of Stal- 
ham. 

Northamptonshire. — Died, by the 
bursting of a blood vessel^ the rev. William 
Stalman, son of the rev. William Stalman, 
rector of Stoke Brueiy, near Towcestcr, 
in tliis county, and fellow of Brasenose col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Oxfordshire. — Died, after a long in- 
disposition, at his father’s, aged S!8, the 
rev. Samuel Jackson, M.A. of Baliol col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Died, aged 59, the rev. William Thomas 
Beer, of Worcester college, Oxford. 

Somersetshire. — Died, at Batlieas- 
ton, aged after a lingering illness, the 
rev. Race Godfiey, D.D. of Walcot Pa- 
rade, one of his Majesty's justices of the 
peace, and iieaily thirty years minister and 
chief proprietor of Kensington Chapel, 
Bath. 

Died, at Bristol, in the 79th year of his 
aee, the rev. Thomas Ford, LL.D. late 
v'.ear of Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 

Died, on the South Parade, Bath, the 
lev. C. H. Sampson, D.D. minister of 
Laytonstone chapel, Essex, and late one of 
the chaplains at the piesideiicy of Madras. 

.SuRRhY. — Died, at Wimbledon, the 
rev. Joshua Ruddock, M. A. vicar of Hitch- 
in, and bite fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Sussex. — Died, the rev. sir Henry 
Poole, bart. of the Hook, near Lewes, in 
Ins 78lh year. 

Yorkshire. — Died, in the77tli year of 
his age, universally respected and revered, 
the lev William Kichardson, snb-chanter 
of the cathedral, incumbent curate of .St. 
Michael le Belfrey, and vicar of St. Samp- 
sonY, York. 

Died, on the 16th instant, at his par- 
sonage, Langdon-Hills, Essex, the rev. 
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John Moore, LL.B. for many yean the 
much* respected rector of that parish. In 
the metropolis, lie had long been known 
as one of the minor canons of St Paal^, 
and a priest of his Majesty’s chapel royal, 
rector of St. Michael Bassishaw, lecturer 
of St. Sepulchre's, and till within the last 
few months one of the examiners of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ school. In all of these, 
and many other scendh of active duty, 
ho set an example of energy and unshrink- 
ing exertion, seldom paralleled, and never 
exceeded. To high attainments in bib- 
lical literature, lie added that intimate 
acquaintance with subjects of an eccle- 


siastical nature, which procured him the 
respect of all the liiends of the National 
Church, many of whose ministers, espe- 
cially the clergy of London, were essen- 
' tially indebted to the application of his 
powerful talents, and unwearied re- 
searches, for the vindication of their 
rights and privileges. And it cannot fail 
to be gratifying to his numerous friends 
to learn, that the closing scene of tiis 
long and useful life, bordering upon 80 
years, was mdrked by testimonies of 
peace and hope, as his career had been 
clidracteriaed liy independence of mind, 
and integrity of conduct. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
Basis of Lightfoot's Cliroiiicle, in Histori- 
cal and Chronological Order, in such Man- 
ner, that tlie Books, Chapters, Psalms, 
Prophecies, &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very Words of 
the authorized Translation. To the above 
arc added, Six Indexes — tlie First contain- 
ing an Account of the Periods, Cltaptci:s 
and .Sections into wbieli the Work is di- 
vided, with the Passages of Scripture 
comprised in each :• — the Second, in ( Co- 
lumns, enabling the Reader to discover in 
what Part of the Arrangement, any Chap- 
ter or Verse of the Bible may be found : — 
the Third and Fourth, of the Psalms and 
Prophecies, in Tables ; showing in what 
Part of the Arrangement, and after what 
Passage of Snipture every Psalm or Pro- 
phecy is inserted; and likewise on what 
Occasion, and at what Period, they were 
piobably written, with the Authority for 
tlieir Place in tlic Airangement : — the 
Fifth contaiiiiiig the Dates of the Events 
according to Dr. Hales : — and tAe Sixth a 
general Index to the Notes. By the Rev. 
Oeorge Townsend, M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 16s. 

An Exposition of the Lord's Prayer, for 
the Edification of Youth : intended as a 
Sequel to a Series of Theological Tracts, 
brought forward under Royal Patronage 
and Ecclesiastical Appiobation. By Mrs. 
Hake. 18mo. is. fid. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By the 
late Rev. Frederick Tlirustou. 8vo. 12s. 


Tlic Scriptural Chaiacter, and Excel- 
lence of the National Churcli ; in two 
.Sermons, preached in Lundon and its Vi- 
cinity, in the Spring of the Year 1321. By 
Richard Mant, D.D. Bishop of Killaloc 
and Kilfenora. Published by Request. 
2s. 6d. 

The Christum Religion made plain to 
the meanest Capacity, in a Dissuasive from 
MethodiHiii, with an Appendix subjoined, 
in two Parts ; the first, on the Probabi- 
lity of Punishment being corrective, rather 
than vindictive and everlasting , the latter 
on the Resurrection at the last Day : to 
which are added, Observations on the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
tweiity-beveiith Ai tides, Notes and Index. 
By a Clergyman of the Established Church. 
5s. 

The IMoral Beauty of Messiah's King- 
dom illustrated in a Sermon, (peached in 
the Chapel of the Pliilanlhropic Society, 
Sr. George's Fields, on Sunday, May 6tli, 
1821, being the Thirty-second Aiiniversaiy 
of tile Establishment of the Institution. 
By Richard Mant, D.D. Bishop of Killaloe 
and Kilfenora. is. 6d. 

The Moral Tendency of Divine Revela- 
tion asserted and illustrated in Eight Dis- 
courses, preached before the University of 
Oxfold in the Year 1821, at the Lecture 
founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. 
John Jones, M.A. of Jesus College, Arch- 
deacon of Merioneth, and Rector of Uaii- 
bedr. 8vo. tOs. fid. 

Sermons. By the late Verv Rev. Wil- 
liam Pearce, D.D. F.K.S. Dean of Ely, 
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Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
formerly Master of the Temple. Published 
by bis Son, Edward Serocold Pearce, Esq. 
A.M. Student of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 
l«i. 


Seventeen Sermons of the eminently 
pious and deeply learned Bishop Andrews; 
modemiaed for the Use of general Readers, 
by the Rev. Charles Danbeny, Archdeacon 
of Sarom. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Reprint of the two Paris of Religio 
Clerici is in the Press, to wliich is now 
added, ljy tlie same Author, “ The Par- 
son’s Choice,” a ProfesMonal Epistle. 

An Account of a New Process in Faint- 
ing, by Means of Glazed Crayons ; with Re- 
marks on its general Coprespondence with 
the Peculiarities of the Venetian School ; 
to wliich arc added, supplementary De- 
tails explanatory of the Process. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. J. 
E. Denham, of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, aud Curate of St. Mary's Islington. 


A Fourth Edition of Village Sermons, 
by the Rev. Edward Berens, A.M. 

Deism compaied with Christiaiiity ; be- 
ing an Epistolary Correspoiidcncc, in 
which is shown the Insufficiency of the 
Arguments used in Support of Infidelity. 
By Edward Chichester, M.A. Rector of 
the Parishes of Ciildaff and Gloncha, in 
the Diocese of Deny, 

Mr. Cliarlcs Marsh has in the Press, 
the Life of the late Right Hon. W. Wyiid- 
hani, comprising interesting Correspoii* 
dcnce, and the Memoirs of Ids Time. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Th e most important domestic events 
of the last month may be comprised 
under the bead of parliamentary 
proceedings ; and as they constitute 
the general result of a long and busy 
session, they ought not to be passed 
over without a few remarks. 

The estimates submitted by mi- 
nisters to the House of Commons 
have been canvassed with extraor- 
dinaryminuteness and perseverance; 
aud the consequence undoubtedly 
is a very general conviction that 
material retreiichiuciit may be ef- 
fected. Ill fact, the point has been 
coneeded by ministers themselves, 
and they have pledged themselves 
to make' reductions before Parlia- 
ment rc-assembles. This circuin- 
statice is so far satisfactory and 
important, as it shews, that at a 
period of general distress the ad- 
ministration is ready to surrender a 


part of its own patronage, and to 
abridge the emoliinieiits, ainl con- 
sequently the comforts of its own 
friends and dependents. And it 
also proves, what the incredulous 
arc unwilling to believe, that the 
House of Commons still exercises 
an efficient controul over the ex- 
ecutive departments of the state. 
But if any persons imagine that 
the burdens of the country can be 
effectually lightened by the aboli- 
tion of sinecures, or the reduction 
of salaries, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing thenl grievously mis- 
taken It is hardly possible that 
any re-modelling or retrenchment 
can produce a greater annual saving 
than two hundred thousand pounds : 
and wbat taxes can be repealed in 
consequence of such a reduction ? 

It has been satisfactorily proved 
that the expenditure of the current 
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year will fall short of that of 
last year by more than a million. 
And that if the revenue suffers no 
diminution, there will be a hon& fide 
and effective sinking fnnd of three 
millions. These facts serve to 
strengthen the opinion which we 
have already ex}>rcssed respecting 
the stability of our hnaiicial system. 
A particular class of the community 
may suffer from the low price of 
their produce ; or a particular 
branch of our iiianiifactures may be 
destroyed by foreign competition ; 
but while consumption £;ocs on in- 
creasing, and public credit ilourishes, 
and the great mass of the population 
are employed and paid, nothing can 
well be more absurd than to speak 
of the country as ruined. 

In deference to the petitions of 
the agriculturists, the tax upon 
husbandry horses has been repeal- 
ed ; and under all tbe cLrcuinstan- 
ces of the case, the repeal seems 
prudent and proper. Roth laiid- 
lonis and rarmers are suffering, and 
must continue to suffer, from the 
return to a regular staiulaid and a 
metallic currency. And their suf- 
ferings cannot be cftectuiillv re- 
lieveil but by an increascil <leniand 
for agricultural produce, and a 
gradual fall in the price of labour. 
Rut of this fact it is not to be sup- 
posed that tlie majority will ever be 
convinced, all they know is, that 
they are in distress ; and all they 
ask is, that somehow or other they 
may be relieved. Into the princi- 
ples and details of the Report from 
the Comuiitlec of the House of 
Comiiions, wc cannot now enter. 
We believe, however, that tlieir 
general soundness is unainmously 
admitted, and thaf; their circulation 
through the country will be at- 
tended with considerable advantage. 
And the only real question is whe- 
ther the forementioned repeal be 
consistent with former determina- 
tions of the legislature, and with 
good faith to the public creditor. 


It appears at first very easy to de- 
fend the negative side of this in- 
quiry. But on the whole, we be- 
lieve that the affirmative may be 
fairly made out. The repeal has 
been consented to as a relief to the 
agriculinrists. Manufacturers have 
frequently been relieved in a simi- 
lar manner. Money has been lent 
to them on easy terms at the trea- 
sury, when they could procure it 
no where eUe ; and the money so 
lent had been previously borrowed 
by government at considerable in- 
convenience and expcnce. Wc see 
no reason tiiercfore why some sa- 
crifice should not now he made in 
aid of the farmers and landlords, 
and it is cvuiently better to assist 
them by taking i>tf a small tax, than 
by advanf;ing a sum of money, of 
which the iiiterei^t would be charged 
to the public at large, and defrayed 
out of some future impost. 

The bill for amending the poor 
laws is postponed to next session; 
and the criminal laws amendment 
bill has been rejected in the House 
of Lords ; both of these events 
were cuiifiderilly anticipated by the 
country — Init we do not despair of 
seeing some effectual improvements 
adopted in the coiir:»e of next year. 
The attention of Parliament has 
also been called to the ecmducl of 
our coulinental Allies — to the Bishop 
of Peterborough's mode of exami- 
ning Caiididatts for Orders — and to 
the plan of education adopted by 
Mr. Owen of Lanark. On the last 
we shall find an opportunity of 
coiimientiiig hereafter. With the 
second, as it is a theological and 
ecclesiastical question, our readers 
are already acquainted ; hut we 
trust that the reception which the 
subject has met with in the House 
of Lords will save them from ever 
hearing of it again as a matter of 
parliamentary complaint. 'Phe pe- 
tition was rejected without a divi- 
sion, as referring to a subject with 
which the House had no concern, « 
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The conduct of the, Emperors of 
Austria and Russia appeared to be 
a more promising subject, though 
it may be doubted whether the Eng- 
lish Parliament is any more able to 
controul their majesties, than to 
realize the Utopian nonsense of 
Mr. Owen, or to assume the office 
of Bishop’s chaplain, and superin. 
tend examinations for Orders. Lord 
Londonderry admits that the prin. 
ciples avowed by our Allies, are 
principles to which an English 
minister cannot give his assent ; 
but at the same time he assures the 
country that he has seen no desire 
of aggrandizement or usurpation 
on the part of the continental 
powers, and he property' reminds 
them that it would be the height of 
chivalrous folly to quarrel with 
every potentate who publishes an 
ill* written state paper. We believe 
that this is a fair representation of 
the case, and that the public in ge- 
neral arc disposed to acquiesce in 
its correctness. The event of the 


campaign against Naples has com- 
pletdy proved that the revolution 
in that country was not the work of 
the people,- but was effected by a 
few intriguing and factious indivi- 
duals, who contrived to upset a 
weak and inefficient government. 
The same individuals loudly threat, 
ened their Austrian neighbours ; 
and were employed in preparing to 
drive them out of Italy. We can- 
not see, therefore, that the Allies 
were to blame for interfering; and 
if they seriously endeavour to ini'* 
prove the condition of Naples and 
Sicily, and to make their present 
occupation of those countries a per- 
manent blessing to the inhabitants^ 
they are, to say the least, more 
likely to effect such an object than 
all the Carbonari in the world. In 
this case it will only remain to hope 
that when they next undertake to 
compose a manifesto, they may be 
so fortunate as to have the assist- 
ance of a better secretary of state. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IF. will oblige us by furnishing a direction under which a letter may 
be addressee! to him. 

Ckr. Qloc. Oxon. and Philo- Sahbatoi shall appear. 

ft. /. A/, and C/er. Cest. have been received, and are under con- 
sideration. ' 

Adjaior^s hint shall be remembered. * 

The letter of Xxovoc was accidentally mislaid. 

The report of the case Parham against Tmpkr is deferred from want 
of room. Similar communications will be thankfully received. 
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ON SELP-KXXMINATrON OV 
MINISTERS. 

I t has lieen frcqiiiinily lamontrcl 
by j^'ood nipn, lhat the perpetual 
recurrence of the same reli[;iouH 
services has a tendency to produce 
an insensibility to impression. It is 
equally true, that the force even of 
]»robable proofs is diminished by fa- 
miliarity. and that moral reasoning:, 
when addressed to the will, as well 
as to the understanding, becomes 
less cogent and persuasive the more 
frequently it is repeated. He who 
has been long conversant with theo- 
logical subjects, and whose consbiiit 
employment in life has been public 
instruction, will readily acknow'- 
ledge, that the same truths, by which 
he was once powerfully convinced, 
or deeply affected, have* by frequent 
repetitiou, lost*niuch of their effi- 
cacy on bis mind. He may still re- 
tain an unshaken conviction of the 
certainty of those truths ; and of the 
necessity of preaching them to man - 
kind with sincerity, faithfidness, and 
seal. But still his perceptions may 
be less vivid and distinct, and bis 
affections less strongly and fre- 
quently excited. He may s^ things, 
as LotA Bacon says, in a dry light. 
His understanding may be satisfied, 
but his heart may remain unmoved. 
Now there is always a danger lest 
this diminution of impression on the 
mind should produce a correspond, 
ipg diminution of vigilance and ac- 
tivity ill the performance of moral 
and relimous duties. That this ef- 
£wll|M?dltowedt in many instances, 
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cannot be denied ; that U,may follow 
in our own, there is suifieieiit reason 
to appiehend ; and we ought there- 
fore to be on our guard against a 
dbadvantage, to which both the me- 
chanism of our minds, and the na- 
ture of our oeeiipatious, expose us. 

But there is another disadvantage, 
against which wt who minister in 
sacred things, ha\e constantly to 
contend — a disadvantage arising, 
like tliose we have already men- 
tioned, from the very nature of our 
employment. When we compose 
for the pulpit, and when we deliver 
.those compositions, we have, or 
ought to have, two objects, similar 
indeed, but yet distinct, continually 
in view ; the idification of others, 
and the improvement of onrstlves. 
The first of these two objects is Uic 
most prominent and attractive — the 
other we regard as subordinate, and 
sometimes, it is to be feared, en- 
tirely overlook. •• The consequence 
of repetition/' says Paley, “ will he 
felt more sensibly by us, who are in 
the habit of directing our arguments 
to others : for it always requires a 
second, a separate, and an unusual 
effort of the mind to bring back the 
conclusion upon ourselves. In con-, 
strticting, in expressing, in deliver- 
ing our arguments, in all the thoughts 
and study which we employ upon 
them, what we are apt to hold con- 
tinually in view, is the effect they 
may produce upon those who hear 
or read them. The further and best 
use of our meditations, their iiiflq- 
ence upon ohr own hearts and con- 
scieyices, is lost in the presence of 
3M 
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the other. In philosophy Hself» it 
k not always the same thing to study 
a sabjret in order to understand, and 
in order to *tcach it. In morals and 
religion, the power of persuasion is 
eultivated by those whose employ- 
ment is public instruction ; but their 
wishes are fuUilled, and their care 
exhausted, in promoting the success 
of their endeavours upon others. 
The ieertt duty of turning truly and 
in earnest their attention upon them- 
eehes is suspended, not to say for- 
gotten, amidst the labours, the en- 
gagements, the popularity of their 
public ministry, and in the best dis- 
posed minds, is interruf)ted by the 
anxiety, or even by the satisfaction, 
with which their public services are 
performed.’* 

' We well know our Lord’s denun- 
ciations against those who said, 
and did not," and who ** bound 
heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and laid them on men’s 
shoulders ; but they themselves 
would not move them with one of 
theiir fingers.” We all feel, and rea- 
dily confess, that what we preach 
to others, we ought to preach also to 
ourselves. But do we actually thus 

K reach? Do wc examine our own 
earks and conduct to ascertain their 
conformity to those rules which we 
ourselves have publicly laid down 1 
If this conformity does not exist, 
and if there is no endeavour to pro. 
duce it, it is surely an awful consi- 
deration, that while we preach to 
others, \Vc ourselves may become 
c|st-awaA*s ; and that before the tri- 
bunal of Christ many, whom we 
have followed with private or pub- 
lic exhortations, will rise to testify 
against us ; and to declare the ever- 
lasting benefits they have derived 
from those instructions, which we, 
while we delivered tlietai, underva- 
lued and neglected. At that sdfemn 
hour it would indeed be dreadful to 
be addressed with those ever piemo- 
table Words, Out of thine own 
mouth win 1 judge thee, thou wicked 
iervant.*' 

Wfaedre k the ttiaxr, who upon the 


reperusaf of his discourses after 
some lapse of time, has npt abun* 
dant reason for humiliation and 
self-abasement, while Be contem- 
plates the neglect of duties which 
he once warmly reGomiiiended, or 
the commission of sins, which he for- 
merly with vehemence condemned 1 
The fact is, that we must all plead 
guilty to frequent forgetfulness, and 
occasional direct violations of our 
own precepts. Why should we either 
deny or palliate it? Why should 
we pretend to an undeviatiug recti- 
tude, and an immaculate sanctity, of 
which our nature is not capable? 
The standard which we are bound 
to hold up to mankind is high, and 
holy, and perfect. We cannot en- 
tirely reach it ; but w'c must endea- 
vour, we must labour, to reach it. 
The excellent Skelton has some fa- 
miliar, but shrewd and judicious, 
observations on this subject. ** A 
very sensible gentlewoman,’” says 
he, ” having read the two.first vo- 
lumes of sermons 1 had the pre- 
sumption to publish, asked me, If 
my own life and conversation were' 
strictly conformable to the rules I 
had laid down in those discourses : 
Startled at the question, 1 answered^ 
No ; but that 1 did niy best to act 
as well as 1 wrote; and that Isome- 
ti|nes read over my own discourses, 
not thst I thought them equal to 
those of other writers on the same 
subjects, but to upbraid and excite 
myself to a greater degree of watch- 
fulness over my own ways. ' Two of 
them, I said, had been of singular 
use to me for this purpose, more 
than the most excellent performances 
of Barrqw, Tillotson, or Stanhope, 
could have been ; because they 
staged my own fulings in the face, 
like an additional oonscienoe, with 
greater sternness than the writings 
of other men could do," * * • « In 
no one sermon I ever preached had 
I one lesson for myself, and another 
for my hearers. My tmrt and con. 
science ulways made a part of riie 
audience; and the pure word of Ood 
dlelated M me whasl iMkreied 
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to Wbatem eoM&itutmiil crithet before or after thqr 

warmth weB mixed with my aeaUaod preached to their eongregatfona, 
maoh there certainly was ; and bow- that they may secretly pretl^h to 
ever earnestly 1 threatened the ter- their own hearts, of at least reading 
rors oftheLm to obstinate sinners, over the applications and hortatory 
especially such as preach unsound parts of their discourses, and iiiqnir-* 
doctrines to His people, 1 trembled ing of themselves, whether *• their 
while 1 did it, Md pushed with an owu mouths have not testified against 
insirument sharp ai both ends, that them;” whether they have not been 
pointed at my awn sins, as well as guilty of taking God’s covenant into 
theirs^* their months, and casting his words 

This is the language of a truly behind them ; or whether they have 
good man, ** an Israelite indeed, in indeed practised those duties, and 
whom was no guile whose life was cultivated those virtues,* which they 
spent in constant endeavours, both by have in public so loudly, and so 
his preaching and conduct, to ** adorn energetically, prescribed, 
the doctrine of God our Saviour.” Example has always more efficacy 
The practice, which he here men- than precept. me then extract 
lions, of reading over his own dis- a passage from the Life of Dod. 
courses, in order to detect hisdevia- dridgo to shew the manner in which 
lions from his own precepts, is well that excellent man perfi>rined the 
%orthy of universal imitation. It is duty of ministerial self-examination, 
a practice calculated to produce the ** It will not,” says his biographer, 
most beneficial effects. It is the ” be unpleasing nor unprofitable to 
best preservative against that insen- the serious reader, if 1 insert some 
sibiltty to religious impression which, specimens of the manner in which 
as has been already observed, is too he preached -ever his sermons to his 
frequently generated by the repeti- own soiil^ heartily wishing* that it 
tion of the same services and the may excite ministers to do the like.” 
same arguments, and by the habit Jidy23, n!27« I this day preached 
of regarding the edification of others concerning Christ, as the physician 
as the principal, and almost the sole, of souls, from Jcr. viii. 2*2. *diui hav- 
object of our preaching, it is a pro- ing, among other particulars, ad- 
servative also against the danger to dressed those sincere Christians, 
which we are exposed of ** doing who through a neglect of the Gospel 
the work of the Lord deceitfully,"’ remedy are in a bad .state of spiri- 
aml of falling into that mo^t odious tiial health, it is evident to me, upon 
and contemptible of vices, bypo- a serious review, that I am of that 
crisy, Ou the contrary, this prac- number. 1 know by experience that 
tice form and cherish in our my remaining distempers are pain- 
hearts humility, sincerity, diligence, fill. God knows they are the great 
and indeed every other Christian affliction of my life ; such an afflic- 
virtue. They who have been long tion, that, methinks, if I were free 
iiabituated to a nightly e^minution ftom it, any worldly circumstances 
of their daily conduct, knpw from would be more tolerable, and even 
experience the excellent effects of more delightful, than that full flow 
self-uspectioA and reminiscence, of prosperity, by which I am so 
Such persona will, without difficulty, often ensnarira and injured. I know 
be perstiadcd of the advantages of Christ is able to help me, and to 
advancing a step fnrther, and of restore me to more perfect health 
carrying' on their examinationt into than 1 have ever yet attained ; ami 
th^rperaonnlcoofocmity and' agree- my experience of his power and 
ment with their owa mtotsteriai in- grace is a shameful aggravation of 
atmeiioas. Tfaag will not doubt the my negUggnee. Ther^ore with hum- 
benefit, of appointing some time, ble shame and sorrow for my former 

3m 2 
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HMUffenra^^ and Mly^ I ivould now 
afriouriy attempt a reformation. 
To thia purpose I would resolve : 1. 
That I will carefully eaamine into 
my own soul, that 1 may know its 
GOMtilutioii, and its particniar weak, 
ness and distempers* 2. 1 would 
apply to Christ, as my physician, to 
heatthcsc distempers and restoie me 
to greater vigour in the service of 
God* 3. I would remember that 
be heals by the Spirit : and would 
therefore pray for liia influences to 
produce in me greater devotion, hu* 
uiility, diligence, gravity, purity, 
and steadiness of resolution. 4. 1 
would wait upon him in the use of 
appointed means for this purpose ; 
especially prater, the study of the 
Scriptures, and the Lord's Supper. 
liOrdt if thou witty thou const make 
mt clean. Protiouncc the word, thou 
.great Physician, and save me for thy 
luercy's sake.** 

M Nov. 12, 1727. I preached this 
day from those w^ords, ' I know 
you, that ye have not the love of 
God in }Ou.' I endeavoyred to fix 
upon unconverted sinners the charge 
of not loving God, and desmlKfd at 
large the character of the Christian 
in the several expressions of that 
affection. My own heart condemned 
me of being deficient in many of 
them. 1 humbled myself deeply be- 
fore God, and do now, in the divine 
strength, renew my resolutions as to 
the following particulars. 1, 1 will 
endeavour to think of God more 
frequently than 1 have done, tiud to 
make the thought of him familiar to 
my mind in seasons of leisure and 
solitude^ 2. I will labour after com- 
niHjiion with him, especially, in every 
act* of devotion through this week. 
For this purpose,' d would recollect 
my thoughts before I begin ; watch 
over my. heart in the duty, and con- 
sider afterwards bow 1 have suwf 
cerded. 8. 1 will pray for conformity 
to God, and endeavour to imitate 
him IB wisdom, justice, truth, faith- 
Matss, and goodness—*—’'. ** Thus 
rAreful was be,'’ adds bis biogra* 
7 


plier, ** to maintain the life of reli-» 
gioD in his own soul, as well as atoiong 
his people.’* 

These valuable extracts suffici- 
ently illustrate and exemplify the 
manner, in which the duty, which 
we have been recommending, may be 
most bcneticially performed. It is 
my sincere hope' and prayer that 
they may prevail on some, who have 
hitherto neglected this duty, lo go 
and do likewise and ‘ ** to walk 
before God in truth, and righteous- 
ness, and in uprightness, and inte- 
grity of heart, that they may he sin- 
cere and without offence till the day 
of Christ.” 

G. 1. M. 

June iSihy laei. 


To the Editor of the Remembrance^. 
Sift, 

In the Christian Remembrancer for 
April, your correspondent Can- 
tab, enquires wliat is the true 
state of the case?'* with respect to 
Polycarp's death — this is a question 
which has much perplexed ecclesi- 
astical historians; without citing all 
the champions of the different dates 
which have been assigned, it may 
be sufficient to mention, that Bishop 
Pearson insists upon 147, (which 
Lardner by mistake calls 148) that 
'i'illemont and others following the 
Chronicon Alexandrinuni give i67» 
or thereabouts; that Usher rely- 
ing upon the authority of .Xgidius 
Bijcherius, adopts 109; that Sozo- 
menc makes him contemporary with 
Victor Bishop of Rome, at the close 
of the second century, and Socrates 
having brought him down 4o the 
reign of Gordian, /he author of the 
acts of Pionius has made him suffer 
in the Decian persecution; setting 
abide however the palpable errors 
of these later Greek historians, the 
authentic evidence upon which ihc 
question is to be decided is reduced 
to this, we have the testimony of 
Eusebius and Jerome in the fourIJi 
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crntiiry, that Polycarp suffered 
martyrdom at Smyrna in the reign 
of Marcus Antoninus and -.Lucius 
Aiireliua Commodus; on the other 
hftiid ill the epistle written by the 
Cbiirch of Smyrna, soon after his 
martyrdom in which all the circum- 
stances of it are minutely detailed, 
it is slated to have happened on the 
great Sablmth fAiyaX^) on 

the seventh Calcnd of April, on the 
second day of the month Xanthicus, 
when Statius Quadratus was Pro- 
consul. Now the great Sabbath 
was an expression used both by the 
Jews and by the primitive Christians 
to denote the Saturday before Eas- 
ter- day, and tlic seventh Calcml 
of April corresponds to the 2Gth 
<lay of March, therefore Easter 
Sunday on that year, fell on the 
27tli of March; hut in the year 1G7, 
the date assigned by those who fol- 
low Eusebius, the 27th of March 
■would not have been on a Sunday, 
therefore that w^as i»)t the year of 
Polycarp’s death; it is true indeed 
that by our mode <if computation, 
Easter day would have fallen on the 
:ird of April, but the Clnirdi of 
Smyrna in common with the other 
Churches of the Ea^t at that time, 
kept their Easter on the day of the 
J<*wish Passover, and that day, 
which was the 14th of flic month 
Nisan, is computed to coincide with 
the 2d of April 147f and therefore 
the Saturday preceding that, being 
the 24Uli of March, would be the 
great Sabbath; the truth of this 
date receives additional continua- 
tion from tlie succeeding clause, for 
the Macedonian month Xantl^^cus, 
commenced on the 2&th of March; 
lastly Statius Quadratus was Con- 
sul, anno 142, undi^ince it usual 
to hold the Proconsulate for five 
years afterwards, it follows that he 
would be Proconsul iu the year J47 ; 
iipoof this internal evidence, Pearson 
founds his aifumont for> determin* 
iag in opposition to Eusebius and 
Jerome that Poiyoarp was- put to 


death in the ninth year of Antmnlua 
Pius. 

The candid Lardner though not 
disposed at first to admit the force 
of this argument yet acknowledgee 
in bis second edition, that it is mudi 
favoured by the discovery of an 
aocient inscription;, assuming this 
then to be the true state of the 
case and supposing that Polycarp 
dated from his birth, and not from 
his conversion to Christianity, when 
he told the Proconsul that he had 
served Christ eighty and six yearS| 
it is evident that he was nearly 
thirty nine years old before St. John 
died, ancriherefore though I know 
not what good authority there is for 
the opinion commonly entertained, 
that he was the angel of the Church 
of Smyrna mentioned in the Reve- 
lations, yet certainly it is not an im- 
probable opinion, and is greatly 
countenanced by the testimony of 
IrentCLis; for that writer, who had 
seen Pohearp, affirms that he was 
taught by the Apostles and by them 
ordiiiiied llisliop of the Church of 
Smyrna; in like manner Eusebius 
says, that he received the Bishopric 
fiom the eye-witnesses and servunls 
of the Lord. Jerome calls him the dts* . 
ciple of St. John, but that does not 
necessarily infer his conversion ; the 
eighty six years have been generally 
supposed to include his whole life; 
indeed if he was converted it must 
have been at a very tender age, for 
ill his Epistle to the Philippians, he 
plainly intimates that he was not 
alive when St. Paul visited that 
Church; they therefore, who refer 
the eighty six years to his conver- 
sion, must adopt the later date of 
his martyrdom; and even in that 
case the length of time he presided 
over the Cliorch of Sinynia,' will 
not be singular, for Kemigius was 
Bishop of Uheims more than seventy 
six years. ' 

1 ami year’s, &c; 

OXOH. 
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3b th€ Ediiar qf the Remetkbnmcer. 

Six, 

Tuft obiervalioiit of a correspond- 
your Number for April last, 
oa the wcoosistencies of certain 
SKUIes in the Family Bible, on a paa- 
mi^t in the second chapter of Reve- 
lations. have induced me to refer to 
Caters Lives of the Fathers for the 
dates of the birth, ministry, and 
martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 

True itis.thatthemethodadopted 
by the distinguished Editors of that 
highly useful work, necessarily leads 
to the occasional introduction of 
conflicting opinions on speculative 
points, but. if I am not mistaken, 
the danger, that the reader will be 
misled, is but very sinall. and is 
clearly overbalanced by the advan« 
tnge. that the most valuable com- 
ments of the most eminent writers 
^ our Church are embodied in a 
popular form. 

Dr« Cave consulted, with much 
eriticai acumen, the original autho- 
rities relating to the lives of the 
PriauUve Fathers, and his biogra- 
phical memoirs are drawn upon close 
examination and careful scrutiny of 
the most authentic records. I'his 
aiiihort then, concurring geuerally 
vridi tbe great chronologist Arch- 
Uriiop UeW. whose attention had 
been particularly drawn to the life 
and writings of St. Polycarp. fixes 
Usdrirtb towards the latter end of 
the feign of Nero, or perhaps, a 
little emierb Now Nero died A. D. 
68: St. Polycarp. therefore, was 
born A. D. 87r or it nmy be A. D. 
68^ St* Polycarp is wowed by 
tho most ancient and best auib<^ 
ticu to. have been tbe disciple of St. 
Johoi tO'have been taught by the 
Aposdea^ and .to have conversed 
with'iuany. who had seen our imtd 
upon earth. Let us suppose him. 
then.’ to hasre been converted by St. 
Jiphn at the age of sixteen, that is. 

A8. or A. D. 81. Antiquity 
in jfike mnnner testifies, that be was 
constituted Bishop of Smyrna by 


St John, and the best commenta^ 
tors concur with Archbish<q> Usher 
in understanding him to be thtOHgei 
of the Church of Smyrna^ or toe 
Bishop of that city addressed in 
Rev. 11 . 

Now the date of the Apocalypse 
is A. D. 96: but it is reasonable 
to suppose, that he had holden the 
Episcopal dignity there some time 
previously; say. that he was ap** 
pointed A. D. 83. Then if he was^ 
born A. D. 67» he was raised to tlie 
Episcopal Oilice at the age of 
twenty six. or if born A. D. 65. at 
the age of twenty eight; but if ap- 
pointed Bishop A. D. 96. he was. 
if born A. D. 67. twenty nine years 
old. and if born A. D. 65. thirty 
one years old. Dr. Cave fixes liis 
martyrdom A. D. 167 ; accordingly 
he was one hundred years old. if 
burn A. D. 67 ; or one hundred and 
two. if born A. D. 65. The interesting 
contemporary account of his martyr- 
dom relates the expression quoted by 
your correspondent: Fourscore ana 
six yfcrs. exclaimed the dying saint. 
I have served him, and he never did 
me any harm ; how then shall I now 
blaspheme my King and my Sa~ 
tiour f But Cave most reasonably 
refers these eighty six years not to 
the period of bis natural, but of his 
spiritual birth, to his regeneration 
by baptism, which, as was stated 
above, probably took place A. D. 
68. or A. D. 81. If in A. D. 81. 
then the eighty six years concur 
with the date of his martyrdom A. D. 
167 

It is very plain that Dr. Wall's 
statement, that St. Polycarp died at 
tbe age of eighty six. arose from 
a misconception of toe emphatic 
words of the dying martyr. 

If toe above dates be calculated 
with tolerable acuiacy. St. Polycarp 
held the See of Smyrna more than 
seventy years; seventy four years. 
If appointed A. D. 98: aeventy one 

J ears. if appointed A. D. 98: and 
Ir*. Cave allegea, an iasAance on 
record of a Bishop of Rbeims. who 
held that See seventy four jpears* 
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Nor* Mi^ed i« -at «U iaipro^able» 
that the Divioe wisdom should see 
fit to prolongs for the most obvious 
purpose, the years of those early 
confessors of Christianity, whose in- 
tercourse with the Apostles and 
wliose shining examples, eminently 
(|ualified them to edify the Churchy 
and resist gainsaycrs,, whether from 
within or from without. We have 
the evidence of Quadratus, who 
wrote his Apology for Christianity, 
about A. D, 124, that there were 
persons alive even in bis days, upon 
whom Christ had wrought miracles ; 
what wooder then, if so bright a lu- 
minary as St. Polycarp, the disciple 
of St. John, who had conversed 
with many, who had seen our Lord 
on earth, should be preserved by 
Providence to extreme old age? 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Cler. Gloc. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued from page 29b.) 

Let me he weighed in an even ba- 
Jaoce.’* Job xxxi. 6. 

** Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting.* Daniel v. S7. 

** When the archi-magies or any 
one of the beloved old men (whose 
title is still hereditary in one parti- 
cular family) is persuading the peo- 
ple at their religious solemnities to 
a strict observance of the old be- 
loved or divine speech, he always 
calls them the beloved or holy peo- 
ple, agreeing to the Hebrew Epl* 
thet Ammi^ during the theocracy of 
Israel. 1 have beard the speaker 
on these occasions, after quoting the 
war actions of their distinguished 
ehleftains who fell in battle, urging 
them as a copy of imitation to the 
Hviiig. Then to soften the thoughti 
of 4dettth, be tells them, they sriio 
died hi battle are only gone to sleep 
wiA their behived fbreiuhen ; {tar 
llisyhiwqgrs wellectiheheMa) and 


mentions a common proverb they 
have, Neetak lutdhdh * Thedayfapv 
pointed, or allowed him were nofs^ 
ed/ And this is their firm belief; 
foq^they aflirm, that tliere is a certaiii 
fixeq time and placq, when 
where# every on; must die, without 
any possibility of averting jt. They 
fre<|uently say, * such a one wae 
weighed on the path and made he 
light.* Ascribing life and death 
to God's unerring and particular 
providence, and again when if after 
having held a council upon war or 
peace, should the former be de- 
termined upon, they say of their 
enemies— tY ts finished^ thep ora 
found wanting.** Adair^a North 
American Indian^ p. 33, 380. 

** Canst thon draw out Leviathan with 
a hook?” Job. xli. 1. 

The Leviathan of the Scriptures 
bears iar most points so strong a lo* 
semblance to the crocodile, ihaJt it is 
difficult to imagine what other autnal 
could be meant-^there are, however, 
someallusioDs wliich would leadiisto 
suppose that it must have b^n one 
of the whale species. If so, it must 
no doubt be the grampus (Delphi- 
nus Orca of Linnmus) which it the 
largest of ' the tribe met with in the 
Mediterrauean, arriving at the length 
of 25 feet, and is of an extremely 
fierce and predacious diapositioa^ 
feeding on the larger fishes, and even 
on the dolphin and porpus which vaiy 
from 0 to 10 feet in length. Chan- 
dler in his voyage to the Levant, p« 
2, says * we here saw a grampus# 
or whale, spouting up water, which 
in falling formed a mist not uslilie 
the smoke fr«mi a flaab of gunpowder; 
and again, p.3, he describes the hot. 
tleds-BOsed sharks about 12 feet loi^ 
hovering round the vessel and Mom* 
ing out water accompanied #ith a 
pM audible at a distance. In Intt 
ters from Canada, b^ Hugh Osay, 
the author, after giving a very hu 
tmsti&g account of a contest bcs 
tween the thresher and the swnidv 
fish, with the whafer describes the* 
iattei after being fpikod ee eU eldea 





by «rvatiit«i h(p» might w^Il degpi^e 
w iowDcing' »lbout; blnvring^iind 
mftldng a tremendous uoiss; dashing 
the water lo a prodigioos height, 
and occasioning a sort of •Iflftsil 
ilomi^tbe words of these trav^^llers 
CMOOt but remind the rhader of 
iliosc of Job. ** Out of Ills nostrils 
g 0 «th smoke, he inaketh iJie deep 
to boil like a pot; he niaketli a 
path to shine after him : one would 
think the deep to be hoar^/' xli. 
Dlf It is evident that these 
verses cannot be applicable to the 
crocodile which seldom or never 
quits the banks of the rivers. It is 
most probable that Job meant 
neither tlie crocodile nor the whale, 
but an ituaginaiy monster com- 
pounded of the most remarkable 
powers of each. 

^ In bis passage up the Red Sea, 
Mr, Salt deserlbes the appearance 
of whales in terms, more closely cor- 
responding with the above passage. 
He says, ** at times we had twenty 
or thirty in sight; sonic of them 
passing close by the vessel, others 
darting away, making a snorting 
noise, and throwing up the water 
like a fountain. They occasionally 
rose erect out of the winter, shining 
like bright pillars of silver; then 
falling on their backs, and flapping 
their enormous fins violently on the 
fiiir&co, with a noise somewliat re- 
sembling the report of a cannon.*' 
Salt's Abyssinia^ p. lo. 

Diodorus Siculus in .mentioning 
crocodiles, says the Egyptians 
fiMrmerly caught these monsters with 
hooks, baited with raw flesh ; but of 
later times, they have used to lake 
them with atrong nets like lishes, 
sometimes they strike them on the 
bead with forks of iron, and thus 
kUkthanu? DiW Sic. p. 17. 

** Among the various methods 
that are used.to take the cvoc^ile, 
1 shall only relate one wbicfi most 
dcs srses attention ; Aey fix a piece 
ofswineSs flesh on aiiook, and suffer 
it lo, float into the middle: of the 
otarain* On the banks they have 
# JifoAoV^ which th^^ bean till it 


cries out. The crocodile hearing the 
noise makes towards it, and in the 
way encounters the bait. They then 
draw it on shore, and the first thing 
they do is to fill its eyes with clay ; 
it is lliiis easily manageable, wliich 
it otherwise would not be.*’ Acra- 
doius Enterpf^ p. 70. 


increase of catholics. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer ^ 
Sir, 

A Correspondent in your Number 
for April has udvorteil lo a subject 
at this moment of the deepcht im- 
portance, namely, the increase of 
Homan Catholics, i nm not ac. 
quainted with any data whereon to 
ground a calculation, except what is 
furnished in Bishop Porteiis’s letter, 
published by the Society for Proimit- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and which 
was written forty years since. Com- 
paring the account lately published 
with the statement there given, it may 
be inferred, that the increase of 
Roman Catholics in the county of 
Lancaster, which is only a part of 
the Diocese of Chester, has been 
fourfold within the time aliove men- 
tioned. What the general increase 
of population lias been in tlie same 
district, within the same time,' i am 
unable to mention. The increase 
of the whote population of' Eng- 
land and Wales docs not appear to 
be more than one.tIiird ; and if the 
Romanists have increased in other 
districts in the same proportion as 
they have in Lancashire, the dispa- 
rity is .truly alarming. Of tlie ac- 
curacy of the numbers given in the 
account referred to by your corres- 
pondent, 1 can only speak with any 
certainty as to one of the places 
menlionra, nor do 1 think that the 
statement given is exaggerated. ^ In 
that district, the proportion of Ro« 
miuiists is.uibt grekter than one in 
foriy, though the list may he swelM 
with the names of cooverin as 
are hmecently Mtmis fmMm 
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of old ^fonies, king in a state of 
liisansibiKty at the point of death, 
and of the idle andthe worthless, who 
follow them only tor filthy hicte's 
sake. In another district, I appre. 
bend not more extensive nor more 
populous than the former, but in 
the vicinity of an opulent land- 
holder, who has a great number of 
workmen in his employ, the ac- 
count represents them four times as 
numerous. What are in the report 
termed ** congregations* ’must surely 
include the whole Romanist popu- 
lation : for in Manchester, the two 
chapels caunot contain more than 
5000 persons, and yet the number 
of the congregations is said to 
amount to 15,000. In this town 
an additional chapel was built last 
year, which is as likely to excite 
attention as that which lit seems is 
rising in Moor- fields. This chapel 
was OPENED twice ^ in January 
last : first, on some day about the 
middle of the week, when high mass 
was performed, the prices of ad- 
mission being on a graduated scale, 
according to the difterence of seats : 
on the following Sunday, the exhi- 
bitkin w'as repeated at reduced 
prices. 

The district round Stoneyhurst, 
your correspondent well observes, 
is ** particularly thronged with 
Papists.” The establish men t itself 
contains about three hundred per- 
sons. In the tract ofibcounlry from 
which the remaining twelve hundred 
of their congregation” come, 
there is not, 1 l^tieve, a place 
which can pretend to the name of a 
village. Notliing is to be seen but 
scattered farm-houses and labourers 
cottages ; so that if the ouAber is 
correct, there canpot be much room 
for Protestants. It is, however, 
satisfactory to be able to add, that 
some churchmen still maiutaio tb/eir 


* The second adVfertiseweDt aniDoiin^, 
that dm opemog of the hew Roniah €a- 
iMic Ctaaiiel wohtd bd npwOedm it took 
fiscs on On fiaft oOdaslob;' 
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ground on the veiy borders'Of their 
eatates, in spite of all fte;'4ncdh- 
veniences and vexations 
to experience: but they mso Sdii- 
fiued to very few fimtHes. ' - 

It would not be difficidt’to foiwinli 
further sp^imeiis of the blgjMry 
and uncharitableness of Roraamsts; 
but I am at present necessarily oon- 
fined to the subject brought for- 
ward by your last correspondent. 
** A near Observer,’* by whom 1 
w'as glad to see my former state- 
ment corroborated, 1 conceive, 
is more surrounded by, and has 
more intefcourse with thf*iii than 
myself: perhaps he may be induced 
to favour you with a continuance of 
his jiidicimis remarks. 

1 remain. Sir, 

Y ujur faithful servaut, 

Lancastrjensis. 


GODWIN AND PHILLIPS’S 
^ SCHOOL BOOKS. 

To the Editor oj the Rememirancer. 

Sir, 

The remarks of your correspondent 
ax'POX upon the "gross partiality ^of 
Wilkes's Christian Biography have 
induced me to suppose that iny ser- 
vices may not be wholly uiiaccopt- 
able, if I point out some exantplea 
of similar conduct iu au opposite 
quarter. 

There are two Loudon publishers 
who have paid great attention to 
supplying small schools with ele- 
mentary hooks ; the one is the no- 
torious Godwin ; and the other- the 
BOt.less notorious Sir Richard Phil- 
lips* By dbit of hawking and ad- 
vertising, the books are sold;'' and 
our tbira and fowtii rate bo bt rii n g-^ 
scluH>ls, and the nurseries* of the" 
csrelesa and ignoraos use fntoMied 
wUh as much nonsense '>us- thW'' are 
aUe to oonsuuie.rNTIm^Mbl^is 
books are ifignified<iriAdthmiiStt 
of Bacrow^v and. Blsuf ; 
aud i|jii|tQl^.im of cofirseapetaed 
to QoUsmulb; and tho/ioauunder 
3N 



ii'.divikM^ aMwnflf Bloift Milhw;. 
BeikMn, atad ^vtkiifs'.' TaAw the' 
hiHowi)^ «e.a' MUittle.* 

Jfilieira Sd^l Dihtioiiilryy cot^ 
tain* the • etndteftaieiittoMd de^i^ 
tftHir* (Sherfi^. A earriRge for 
to*i> trheelg. Church. 
A of Christians professing the 
SNfee tvlet Curate. A clelgynian, 
hiedd to perforin the duties of ano- 
ther. Hierarchy. The body of 
jl^rietts that conduct a naUonal reli- 
jUliOB. iiiyg. A single person in a 
ktate, to whom extraordinary power 
is contidsd tbr jife. Per- 

piisdiop to any one to judge of his 
own dirties, and to act accordingly. 
jReoelafioii. P|iicpvery of aapred 
piitba. 

Pf^w’s '* Five hundred ques- 
tions on the New Testament,’’ con. 
tamd a vocabulary, and “ an ex- 
planation of the offices and condi- 
tions of men,” in which we have 

g e fpljoyring information, ** Phi- 
a, ^e of Ap Apostles, and au- 
of erne of the episi/e^.!' P. 63. 

I presunief the Epistle to the Ipht- 
lippians. ** Samaritme, ori^inalfy 
licnthens, settled by the king of 
Assyria in the IsraelUish cities after 
the captivity.” P, 68. ** Tetrarehty 
^ho bad kingly power in four pro- 
yinces." P. 66. 

Adn|r’s, ’f Five Hundred Questions 
dedneed from poldsmithts Nistoiy 
pf ^gland," is famished with a 
jbt of ** leayned and cpiinent men 
who have dourislved in the British 
• islands, di*ti»Si>uhing the subjects, 
pr yrorks, in which they exceiied.” 
1 jtnttscriherthe concluding page of 
the Catalogue, lueryly observing^ 
that it Is Supposed to contun ihe 
namos of all the learned who de- 
parted thia life between the year 
j ITdOj-iad the year 1818, 

I 

Mr Jodiim Rejnoldi^ fiilMing dw- 
• . CQVvif » on paliitfog. 

‘|rUUfli9i Rifbcrtiopp history of KjDOllitK}, 
Charles V. ijnd * 

Hnnler, ahaionay. 

.EMraHItiShboil, Romhrt ratiirr* 

WttiMi J«Ms» itraftMi pd^ni 


Andrei^ Kippisv histoiy^ hio^nipliys dbcw 
Edlmnld BnrkOp politieal Mels and' 
speeches. 

Tlfilliani tfelnothp f^liny #iid* Cjcrro*s 
htttm 

Willtini Cttwper^pneity and Irtttsrs, 

Hugh Blaifp sermoDs, {ectiires on rhetbric. 
Erasmns ParWin^ bbtinlc garden, anonD* 
mia, din. 

AJeaander Geddes^ translator of the Bible^^ 
poems, 

Joseph Priestley, chemistry, philosophy, 
and theology. 

Gilbert Wakefield, translations, &c. 

C J. Fox, history and speeches. 

•Tboinas Holcroft, travels, plays, and 
novels. 

William Kimran, cliemisfiy, &c. 

Rieliard Person, Greek traruMian !! 
Henry Cavendi^, chemistiy, 

Thomas Patfie, political tracts. 

William Bnrncy, history of music.'* 

Such, Sir, is the miinner in which 
books are got vp, which have al* 
ready done much, as Sir II* Phil- 
lips assures us in bis address to the 
iostructorg of youth, to reudey 
the next an enlightened and philo- 
.sophical age, and to qualify the 
mass of our future population, to be 
able to distinguish between truth 
and error, consequently to protect 
them against tlie delusions of cor- 
ruption, and the influence of bad 
passions. And as knowledge is 
virtue, and virtue is happiness, the 
pffects may, in some degree, realise 
the hopes of the millenarians, and 
the poetic fables descriptive of 4 
golden ’Bge.’'^his is a touch of the 
truly sublime ; and 1 presume that 
it will, in some degree, realise the 
hopes of the ccmposiiprt and to 
provide him with gold, which is nei- 
ther poetical nor fabulous. 

Your obedient servant, 

•• K. 

July s. 


To iht Editor of ihe Rtmmbrancer, 
Sir, 

Ma'KY circum^taqe^s haye epneur- 
yed^to delay the sequel oCmy.ktfer 
pD tnc Stqdy of. |l«l>rewr ({uib- 





tkhed in yotlr Knmber fbr October 
last)^ which, however, I have now 
the ttleasttve^to^transfiMt to.ypn. iln 
the letter alluded to, I divided my 
intended remarks into ihtte heads, 
viz. 1. On the advantage, IS. On the 
pleasure of an acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language, and :i. On 
the method of a\taiiiiiig it. The 
first head 1 endeavoured to dispatch 
at the tiuie^ and 1 now proceed ti> 
consider^ 

% The pleasure which the study 
of Hebrew is capable of affording. 
The superior gratifientiou arising 
generally from reading a work in the 
language in which it was written, 
no one who is acquainted with 
others besides his vernacular tongue, 
will, 1 should think, deny. Lan- 
guage is so intimately connected 
with thought, and the current of 
thought runs in such different chan- 
nels, in different tongues, that a 
translation must often fail of con- 
veying the true spirit of the origi- 
nal. Indeed, to adopt the words 
of a spirited and ingenious Writer 
** Men may talk as they ohuse about 
translations : there is in brevity and 
truth no such thing as a translation. 
The bold outline is, indeed, pre- 
served, • but the gentle» delicate, 
minute shadings vanish.” I appeal 
to any Greek and Latin scholar in 
attestation to the superior pleasure 
derived from coutemplating the full 
drawn and coloured pheaoineaa of 
thought, sentiment, and action, ex- 
pressed in the writings of the poets, 
omtors, and historians of Greece 
and -Rome,* to that deceived from 
viewing' the imperfect aad^ meagre 
outlines of the same furnished by 
^ translations y and I wm^d then eon- 
* fideutly elaini his asSentto the posi- 
tion, that none of the principal 
'tranalatioast of the HcbrewiScrip- 


* Felar^.Lsttent v, U p. 164* 
t TkiStinqst b^to^eiWSodj prttb iui ez- 
frvoar of tome of tbq oriental 
HMuttkitMB, at hf' those In W 8jriaamid 
may «b» eomi- 
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tore, .hpwev^ aceprately tl)^ Mljr 
convey^ .tbe general sense, nisviish 
any thing like a jtfst and .^mpfete 
representation. of the original, and 
coiist^quently, that the pleasure; as 
well as the profit, of studying the 
oracles qf Ood| will be infinitely 
eiihaijced by approacliidg them tii 
that language wherein tli^ mlud of 
the Holy Spirit was originally cum- 
municated to man, **juvat iiitegrus 
accedere funtes/’— am now, 

3* To give a few hints as to the 
method of acquiring the Hebh^w 
language. It is well knowil to 
scholars, that there are two Syftems 
of the Hebrew idiiguage. Oiie^ 
according to whicli Use alphabet of 
letters is represented as coiisist- 
iiig. like the Greek atid Latin, partly 
of cousouauts and partly of vowels, 
and consequently as forming by 
itself a set of characters expres- 
sing elementary sounds. The otlier, 
according to which the ,22 letters 
of the alphabet are considered as 
made .up entirely of caiisuiiaiits 
and aspiixtions, and aq apparatus 
of ten vowels is annexed, , which 
are signified by small additional 
characters placed about thC' letters 
of the alphabet, called, technically, 
by the name of points. To these 
are added 28 accents, and twd or 
three otlier emphatic marks, dt* 
noted likewise by 'different charac- 
ters variously disposed about the 
^ letters,, and serving the double pur- 
pose of directing the emphasis uihI 
modulation, and -of unitiag ..words 
.and sentences together. It is not 
.my intention in this place to touch 
upon the disputed questipn of the 
authority of the points, which, some 
attribute to Moses, or at least to 
i^ra,T.and othersto the* Jews pf^Ti- 
berias, A. D« fiOO, -dr to; still . fatter 
iayeators. Gmuting them to be of 
^usiitoraUoaqliqvUy« and otocca- 
sqnal use iu.^e intejcprejtatioa.of 
the .suergd topt* it must ob- 
riouB. tkntwh«q.d.laiigjiage4iiiO}i be 
lenruaduto two .saetopda, ? tk4r oue 
4ifferiliag;firpm4|iq oll|ef*oiily toabe 
imUeie of supefgddiliooi os. is ^the 
d N 2 




eMB wfth :tbe Hebteir aee«fduig to 
fheteWo systenis, thilt mode should 
be < adopted in the 6r8t instance 
which is least ^complex and conse. 
quently niost easy. I should, there- 
fen^ ;adid8e every Hebrew student 
ta jlpmMence his study of the lan- 
giuke' aceonHiig to the unpointed * 
syi^Bbj and' not to proeeea to ae- 
q«ire the points (should he subse- 
quently think tit to add the know- 
ledge of them) until he has gained 
a competent facility in reading, some 
knowledge of the gramniaiical con- 
struction of the language, and a 
considerable copia verborum. Agree- 
ably to these views it would lie ad- 
visable for him to begin with Bi- 
shop Burgess's Hebrew Primer; a 
nibnth*s unremitting attention to 
which, at the rate of one hour a 
day, will, 1 am bold to sa^, bring 
him further on the road towards a 
knowledge of theHebrew tongue than 
his most confident hopes would al- 
low him to anticipate. He would 
also do well to provide himself with 
the same Bishop's, or Mr. Park- 
fa lilirst^s Grammar; thd latter pre- 
fixed to a useful Lexicon. Byth- 
ncr’s Grammar will reveal to him 
the art and n^stery of the vowel 
points, and, if he aspire at the very 
topmost heights of Hebrew profi- 
ciency, Buxtorf, Schiiltens, Simonis, 
or Schrdeder, are at band with their 
larger grammars to lead him into the 
mcMit recondite arcana of the lan-ii 
guage. Should he, upon considering 
thecdhtroviersy respecting the points, 
^decide against attaining them, I 
would recommend Dr. Grey’s me- 
tfmd of learning Hebrew, or Mas- 
clef^tf Grammar, to succeed the un- 
pointed grammurs of Bishop Bur- 
gess, or Pafkhifinit, together with 
BfaHhop ' ' Half's ' Hebrew PsalteK 
The additkmal books wbieh if will 
be desirUde fiMr^hiifi to jjrirocntH^ let 
him udopt ivhich tfyrftdm he will/ are 
B^thbef*B Lyra Plropheti^ dr 
Oi^mma^cal Praxis On thd Tsiita 
to vAMi his grammar is affiasdland 
8moiiii%' sdnimbte Lexiodn, wilh 
the Bible of either Vender Hooght 


or Simonis. When our learner has 
made some proficiency in the Ian* 
goage, and not before, be will find 
in die Westminster Grammar, aa 
excellent compendium of all necech 
sary grammatical knowledge, ac- 
cording to the pointed system, in 
the shortest space perhips into 
which it could ne condensed. 

Having thus furnished himself 
with the implements of his intended 
study, I would lay before our stu- 
dent two plans, either of which may 
be adopted accordingly as his cir- 
cumstances and opportunities may 
direct. To those who have abund- 
ant health and leisure, I would re- 
commend to adhere strictfy to the 
rules laid down by Bishop Burgess, 
in the beginning of his grammar, 
(to which I refer them) adding 
thereto the practice of transcribing 
and committing to memory some 
Biblical passages of more prominent 
interest, or frequent occurrence, as, 
for instance, the Ten Command- 
ments, the 53d Chap, of Isaiah, the 
Psalms introduced into the differ- 
ent offices of the cliurch, <&c. and 
also of construing portions of the 
historical books. To those whose 
health is weak or their time more 
occupied, I would suggest, that af- 
ter familiarizing themselves with the 
few regular inflexions of nouns and 
verbs, with the pronominal pre- 
fixes or affixes, and with the inse. 
parable particlks they should exer- 
cise themselves in reading such pas- 
sages of Scripture as are above 
mentioned, with a translation, not 
troubling themselves wilh a minute 
investigation of the RooLuntil they 
find tint by this method they have 
acauired some familiarity with the 
Hebrew Miom, dnd a toleraUe co- 
pia verhonfm. It should, however, 
be obeerved, tbat oo this latter plan, 
no progress can be expected except 
what ifi wanting in diligence and 
minuteneto ssade up for by Kgu- 
larity of apj^ieidiion. Not a •incle 
day ahdfda hi wutntd to diqpae 
widiovt dw TCadiag of a few TeiWt 
however ft# tiny nay be. .Theef. 
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iicacy o( An former of tli^se plans 
must be sufficiently obvious. And 
for the latter, the successful expe- 
rience of more than one student, 
ivhom indifferent health and strict 
engagements have forced upon this 
method, may be adduced in proof 
of its beneficial effect. 

Thus have 1 endeavoured, in some 
manner, to redeem my pledge, by 
stating a few of the advantages and 
pleasures of the study of Hebrew, 
and by prescribing a method of be. 
coming acquainted with that an- 
cient and venerable language. 
Though myself yet but a novice in 
this p\irsuit, I can safely go so far 
with * * * * Luther and Melancthon in 
their lofty estimate of Hebrew learn- 
ing, as to say that it must be a large 
reeonipeiicc which would tempt me 
to forego the pleasure and benefit I 
have already derived from even my 
scanty stock. These advantages I 
would fain extend to others, aii<l if 
these papers should prevail upon a 
single individual, whether cleric or 
laic, to take up tliis useful and 
agreeable pursuit, I shall be far 
overpaid for tiiis trifling trouble, 
and earnestly pray God to bless 
such praiseworthy application with 
a successful result. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

xs 


*Scio me Vix inimb lebiie depntMie 

HteiW LetiMV, Onecet, et Hebrnteu; 
fled feme, hoe ipflUi qeed didM qaantii- 
htmeuiqM eet ptepter Judieinu de reli- 

gioM r“*****» vui^ tegoifl enniaiDqoe 

epibea lom^ aotepono. Mblaxctpor. 

Sjdo quotum mild (cogfitia liugua 
Heh'nrfw) centre meM hoetM pnfiiertt. 
Qnare hoc quMtiria cnnqne UgnitUMw 
infinitifl milUlnw aureom eerere wdim. 
Ldtre*. Quoted by Biflhop Barfflflfl, in 
U» ftJlodvw to the StM^ of^OBbtow,” 
ubodhofaMiI ■tre.gly wonumtp d to pll 
atriiiMlenw 


To tke Editor of the RomowArmuM. 

Sib. ■ ' : 

I WAS much pleased with JhiMa*. 
remarks, in your nninber for thid, 
month, on the scandalous breach^ 
of the Sabbath, which are daily* 
more and more offending against all 
divine and human laws and whic^ 
certainly will bring down some 
striking judgment on this as well as 
on every other Sabbath-breaking 
nation, unless speedily corrected. 
As a proof that this is a com* 
plaint of recent origin at least in its 
present extent yon will find it men- 
tioned in Horace Walpole's Letters, 
that in the reign of Geo. II. the 
French ambassador was detained 
in London, because no carrier or 
waggon could be induced to take- 
his luggage on a Sunday to Ports- 
mouth. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
PuiLUSABBATUS* 
MayU, 1821. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

May I take the liberty, tfarouj^ 
the medium of your vafuable pup- 
licaUon, of calling the attention of 
your episcopal readers to a bill dow 
before the House of Commons for 
regulating of gaols, penjtentiaty- 
hons'es, Ac. By this bill, *' ma^ 
strates are to nominate a clergyman 
of the- Church of England to be 
chaplain of each of the several 
prisons within their jurisdiction, 
and to appoint a salary; and no 
clergyman so nominated, in to of- 
ficiate in any prison, until he 4>aH 
bave^obtainra a licence fioifi t$e 
bishop of the Diocese, wherein ^ 
prison is situate,' nor for' any 
longer tii&e thpn whffe studi u- 
shall, continue ip force.". . All 
this is proper, and perfect 
foirmabfo. with ecclesMstwaf dikdi- 
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jilijtie, rbut tbe next claiue,^ after 
^umeratiog the duties to be per- 
^rmedf concludes with these words^ 
it shsH 'appear to the jus- 
Hit?es in Quarter" Sessions assembled, 
"tikat, cliaplain shalf have ne- 
,ji^ted any of his duties, they are 
'fiereby empowered and required to 
idire^^t, that his salary or any portion 
thereof, which they may think pro. 

K ^r, shall not he jiaid, or to remove 
m from his office." 

Without adverting to the mani- 
fest contradiction of these enact- 
ments, I cannot but regal'd the latter 
as a direct infringement of the 

E owers, with' which the bidiops are 
kvested by the stipendiary curates 
aCt, aiid entirely subversive of that 
‘ independence, whicli it was intciul- 
ed to secure to that useful and la- 
borious class of the established 
clergy. Beset with dangers as bnr 
Church is in the present day, i 
trust, Mr. Editor, you will agree 
with me in thinking, that even the 
most trifling innovation should be 
resisted ; and if it should be said, 
that very few of the clergy can be 
affected by the present measure, 
may it not go to the establishment 
of a precedent, which may ulti- 
mately be productive of most disas- 
trous consequences? If a clergy- 
ffian's stipend may be curtailed, in 
direct opposition 'to the bikhop^s 
licence, or hiitiself removed from 
*)lis oWce'by persons acting in a 
cMl capacfhy in one instance, why 
not in another? 

Having* said thns'roueb* I would 
leave the'iAatUr to the^wisdom 6f 
our ecclesiastical rulers i briefly soj^- 
';g<^tiikg\lbat 1 am at a fos^to 'dis- 
;CoVer, why one blass of .blergymen 
‘ Vihoald bcf anlgeet* to am ririsw or 
djdiikiLticer imposed .cbieny by lay- 
men, when' 'they are aoiekikble**to 
thdir/ditmeseii, fbr any dedBlictioii 
’.pf ^se jniiiistdrSiI 'duties* to' the 


fledged' 'themselves at their Ofdi- 
nfelkmt . 

Aottdt. 


' JOHAKNA SOUTHCCniE AND 
PROPHET TURNER. 

A CORRESPONDENT bus Called 
our attention to the persevering ef- 
forts of a few crasy or crafty indivi- 
duals in the cause of the wretched 
woman whose name is at the head 
of this article.* We are not so sim- 
ple as to iuiagiiie that the ravings 
and blasphemies of Prophet Jolui 
Turner will be diminished by aqy 
exposure of his folly or of his frauds 
But it may serve the purpose of r 
serious, if not salutary, warning to 
many well-intentioned and erring 
imiividiials, who concci\c that there 
is no danger in heatiug the imagina- 
tions of the ignorant, and that Jatia- 
ticim is a bugbear in the mouth of 
the worldly and tlie formalist. The 
' fashion of the present day is to tole- 
rate every thing; and to main tain 
that enthusiasm and .hypocrisy are 
no checks to the progress ot reli- 
gion. If any of our readers shall be 
of opinion that Mr. John Turner 
ought to be permitted, in virtue of 
a sixpenny license, to preach the 
trash which we are about to quote, 
^ or that the dissemination of his blas- 
phemies is harmless and innocent, 
we exhort them forthwith to become 
attendants upon his ministry; and 
have no doubt that they will be qua- 
lified to assist him in his labours. 

He has published various pam- 
phlets, which are sold by S. Gom- 
pertz, ^ranby-Gardens, Lambeth; 
and Uiree of these are now before 
us. One is entitled, ** The Inhe- 
ritance, by George Turner, the Ser- 
vant of Another, ** The rich 

Treasure of the Kiggdpm, revevJed 
to Geoige-Tumer;".. another, **iThe 
Assurance of ^4he ^ Kingdom, by 
George ’Turner, the -Servant .of 
' God.’* Our* re^rs-vrill' be* not,a 
' Rule disgusted at hwing that the 
.ape^er m all three,, for they Are 
< composed 4n.tbeficst porsop, isGod 
'.hHnMlf,twhotit ssepreseiitedas mak- 
iiig » hMBsdiote ' xtwdations to^ the 
prophet. Of the two fiffatf^'hoohs, 
the principal subject is the ap« 
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preaching lunf!;ilDin of Shiloh, which 
is described widi- the' greatest mi. 
nuteness. The prophecies of the 
Scriptures are set down as a sort of 
teat» and God is supposed to e*. 
pound them to his serrant. The 
ibitowing is a fair specimen. 

** These promises shell be fulfilled 
to man and ttoman upon earth ; for 
the whole earth is mine^ the Lord, 
and the possession fnust return unto 
me, the Lord, when / command: and 
ail laws of men must ceasop that my 
laws may be established ; and I will 
give the kingdom to my son Shiloh, 
who will give it to my children and 
people to inherit ; and order it as 1 
shall command to the ends of the 
earth. Every man shall have his 
wife, and every woman shall have 
her husband ; nml man and woman 
so soon as they are of age to unitcp 
as none will remain alone when man 
is of years, I give him power to 
choose his wife ; iiut when he makes 
his inicntioii known, if her heart and 
mind be not inclined to him, she 
must make it known; and tlH'ii he 
must not pursue her any more ; hut 
Vrhcii he is accepted, then the rather 
pf the woman must give her unto 
him ill the ]>rrsciicc of two of the 
principal men of the city, town, or 
village whore they dwell; or the 
nearest to which they dwell, and it 
must be recorded ; for order must 
be in tiiy kingdom. And I will order 
the land for their inheritance^ and 
their Jioiise and b^iildings; the ex- 
penci' must be paid out of my trea- 
sury, which 1 shall appoint hi every 
city, town, and village in my king- 
dom; and seed and tools for their 
use, and furniture for their houses, 
and convenient thiiigs for tlie other 
buildings; and pr9visions for one 
year must be given them. And as 
the people multiply (which they will 
do) to an immeosity upon earth, (as 
no disease or complaint will be 
amongst them gs they increas^i) I 
will increase the earth from the sea, 
and other lakes of waters, to be dr^ 
land. As the earth hath been df- 
yided, tind the sea rose up and co- 


wered the Iand:that then waa^seen; 
so I ekali command, and 
retire again into, its place, and iko 
earthdennited ae one eonimeni. And 
1 will give one speech to all plfbpl'e 
upon' earth', diat an. intercourse may 
be open to all from one end of the' 
earth, unto the other end of the 
earth ; that all may praise my holy 
name, and join in the same lan- 
guage ; the tongues will then be no 
longer divided; but all be one speech 
in the earth. I shall give my son 
Shiloh my command to order this 
my kingdom, for all nations and 
peoples, and for the generations 
that shall he born. And man end 
woman will be united in the sweetest 
ties of love and affections, being 
holy; and their offspring will be 
holy over all the earth. And the 
earth 1 will bless with abundance of 
all borts of fruits, both for mao and 
beast, and they will be pure, saneti-- 
Jied for their use; and wine abiiiu 
dantly will flow for man and woman ; 
the use of spirits will cense, man and 
woman will notrcr|uire tlicin, being 
healthy and lively; and the vigour 
of youth W'ill remain with them in 
their old age, in all their days. There 
shall ho money, as my son Shiloh 
shall direct, and banks in every city, 
town, and village, to put my treasure 
in, under niy son Shiloh, and his 
council of princes ; which must have 
the directibn of them under the com- 
mand of my son Shiloh, The stamp 
upon the, money must he ** The 
Kingdom is ihb Load's,*’ on 
one side ; and on the oilier side 
what my son Shiloh shall direct. I 
am Ihc Lord.** P. 72. 

We hardly like to venture upon 
another extract from such a farrago 
of blasjilieniies ; but the following 
is laughable, rather than shocking, 
and is too curious to be passed over. 

** 1 have laid up in store trea. 
sures, both temporal and spiritual, 
for man and woman to enjoy in my 
kiugdoni, which man cannot com- 
prehend a knowledge of the enjoy- 
ment ; hut 1 will point it out unlo 
then,. for 1 will bless them with 
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abundance of ricbea. The earth 
shall bring forth abundance of fruits, 
and blest with my blessing; and 
such as has not been known yet in 
thelNlrld forgood, of all kinds, and 
for 4 iin people for to enjoy in all the' 
earth. And every family shall have 
their inheritance for to enjoy, and 
for their generations also to eiyoy ; 
not to be sold, nor alienated from 
them. Cattle and flocks of sheep, 
(tad com, and wine in abundance ; 
fowls, ducks, geese, and abundance 
of all kinds of clean fowls, of all 
sorts, shall be upon their inheri. 
lances ; with springs, and rivers of 
waters, and fish of all sorts and 
kinds for eating ; with all kinds of 
herbs, and spicy balms, and sugars, 
teas, coffees, and cocoa nuts ; with 
bread, firiiits, peas, beans, cabbage, 
carrots, turnips, celery, spinnach, 
cauliflower, brocoli, onions, cucuiii- 
4iers, asparagus, lettuce, potatoes, 
and all other blessings from the gar- 
dens for man’s use; and by a small 
labour of cultivation shall bring forth 
abundance, hy continualh/ gratving- 
at all times in nllptaceSf summer and 
winter: and seed time and harvest 
will continue io the earth, and the 
fruits of the trees ; berries of all kinds; 
apples of all tire best kinds, plums of 
all the best kinds, pears of all the best 
kinds, wall fruits of all kinds, grapes 
of all kinds; oranges, lemons, po- 
megranates, pine-apple% melons : 
arwhokes, and precious roots of ail 
kinds/* P. 8. 

Thus far there seems to be no 
doubt that Prophet Turner is silly 
and mad : but the third work makes 
IIS acquainted with another ingre- 
dienb in his character, and proves 
fbat he is rogue likewise. The book 
itself is more extravagantly impious 
than either of the former pretend- 
ing to be answers dictated directly 
by the Almighty to all the quastiona 
and letters which had been received 
by his orophet. ** Thou hast read 
s letter complaining of bis not 
bdoK permitted to see thee, and 1 the 
!E«cm; answer/’ This is the form io 
whiqb each chapter comihenbea. 
And the sulgects upon which the 


Almighty is thus represented as giv- 
ing his commands are the squabbles 
between Turner, and certain gentle- 
men with short names, Messrs. M— , 
B-— , G — , dpc.d;c. It appears in- 
cidentally that there is a committee, 
which -Turner cannot always ma- 
nage; and that a list is kept of 
women who gre married to I he 
Lamb, and who are consequently 
to be admitted to his marriage feast. 
Many letters relate to the individuals 
who are placed upon this list. 
Others have reference to a diflerent 
but not less important sidjject ; and 
we extract them at full length. 

Y I now order the committee to 
write to all my children, to prepare 
tokens of love to me, the Lord, 
for my treasury ; and they must be 
given to thee, to assist thee in thy 
journey. I will provide for G — ’s 
family while he is with thee in the 
journey ; and my blessings shall be 
upon iny children. 1 am the Loid.” 
P. 188. 

** I will now explain unto tliec 
my words, as my children 1 see 
stand in need : I have said thou wilt 
now be freed, and thou art freed 
from niy restraint upon thee of 
being retired: but my time is not 
fully come for me, the Lord to rise 
up unto the prey ; then I shall call 
thee forth; but now the restraint 
is man’s restraint moved by evil, to. 
try to stop the fulfilment of luy 
words : but 1 will work round thy 
deliverance in my providence, for 
my honour and glory. Thou must 
write to the committee, to send those 
books to thee, for thee to send 
to thy relations, and others as 
before; and they must send thee 
ten poibnds, to pay the expences of 
the carriage o{ the parcels, and 
other expences, I will tell thee of. 
If H — ^will agree to thy going to 
Leeds, and for him to go with thee, 
thou may go : and return back 
with him again. 1 am the Lord.” 
P. 177. 

” The fiftv potands I ordered I— - 
to pay thee for expences, clotibing, 
support, and travelling, of the first 
of October, he must send to thy 
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directions, as thou appoints him: 
taking an acknowledgment lor thee, 
to pay the interest of the mortgage. 
And the rents of the estates must 
be put into the hands of trustees, 
for the beiielit of thyself, while 
thou remains lierc ; and for thy 
family, of sou and, daugliier, ami 
her children, ns 1 bhall further di> 
rcct. Let hiiii pay it to K — for 
thee. I am the Lord/’ 

Wc shall say no more of (ieovge 
Tiirner ; hot we c.inuol help re- 
gretting that the puni.'^hment of ilie 
pillory has fiillen into disuse. This 
man giilliers enng legal i<uis and 
itinerates, and makes i'onvert^ and 
picks pockets : Is he ni^t a pioner 
object for ilie lendei selieilude of 
the Society for Proteclin;; Uf'l'^ioiis 
Liberty ? 

Among the places Mhcre he is 
acknowledged, Cornwall and De- 
vonshire are said to be disliugn’.slied ; 
and we have been favoured with a 
sight of several letters w'litton to a 
clergyman in Devonshire, by a 
woman named Mary liooii. The 
greater pait of (hcMC epistles is too 
horrid and blas]>hemoiis to be 
prLUte<l. She says that the king- 
dom has long been warneil through 
Mr. George Turner the Prophet, 
and Johanna .Soutlicolt the Pro- 
phetess ; and she does not a])pear 
to be iudiil'ercnt to the good things 
which Mr. Turner has jironiised, or 
ignorant of his plan for procuring 
them. She ofiers all the temporal bles- 
sings which her prophet has enume- 
rated ill case the person whom she 
addresses will have si house done 
up in one month for John Baowii to 
live ill, and per contra she threatens 
that in case of Refusal he shall 
never see another Christmas day.*' 
The whole is compounded of im- 
posture anci enthusiasm in equal 
proportions: and happy should we 
be, if we had any reason to believe, 
that her imitators were few, or 
were decreasing. 

Remembrancer, No. 32. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

T«e great rage fi>r Bibles witliout 
note or comment, is a* novelty hi 
which the generality of your readers 
have no disposition to fake a part. 
But they may he confirmed in their 
probent good |irificiples by learning 
through the ineilniiii of your Mis- 
ceiiiiiiy, (hat flic sentiineuts now 
avowed by nil classes of Dissenters, 
were nol always in fnsliion among 
the fiithms of their srliism. I ac- 
cording iy subjoin, and reque-.t you 
to inseit, an extract from the Pre- 
face to tile Amiolniioiis on tlie 
Bihle, pn^»li^!led byliie As.'\’mbly of 
Divines, wbo isn't at Wi j.tmiiister 
under the aiitliorily of ihc long 
Parliament. ''i'liese persOiis were 
ijioreceiebraled for learning, v/isdoni, 
and cibility limn :in> who iiave ap- 
peal re<l among tlioir successors ; and 
the MibiC of their teblii’'ony is more 
C(Hi.d(!einble on timt account. It L 
for their desceiidunD to cx|>Iuiii 
w'hy they set at nought the advice 
of inni, will) spoke after mature dc- 
liberalioii upon a subject witli which 
they were so well actjiuiintcd. 

1 rnnain, Ac. A’c. 

A. 

"The third 1liin<> which iinprovcth 
the jn-ice of our pi.rlion in religion, 
ib the necessary use and great be- 
iielit of expositions and annotations 
upon the Bihle, to render the riglit 
meaning of the words of the trans- 
lation, as the translation does the 
w'ords of the original ; for tlioiigh 
the Scriptures may have their use, 
and force upon the aileclioiis of ig^ 
norontr readers, at first sight, without 
any serious seaich into their hidden 
sense, and may have- workc upon 
the will to eiicline it to good, or 
withdraw it from evil (as it was 
wdth Austin, in his casual and sud- 
den reading of the Apostle, Lei us 
walkt honestly as in the day, not in 
rioting and dmnftennesse, not in 
ehambvs'ing and zvantonm ssv, iibt in 
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strife and envying, Rom. xiii. 13.'^; ; 
yet what Peter scCith of his beloved 
brother PauVs Kpistlc, Ihtre are 
some things which are hard to be 
understood, 2 Pei. iii. 15, 16. may 
be truly said of many other parts of 
holy Scripture, espeeinlly in the 
books of Genesis, Job, daniiclcs, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, some other of the 
Prophets, and the Revelation. 

To which ho that seriously reads 
them may apply the pathcticke admi- 
ration of Austin. There is a won., 
derjul projoundnesse in thy words ; 
a wondtrjul pro/oundnessj, oh my 
God I a wondnful pro/oundnesse: it 
is a nmiier of horrour to pierce to- 
wards the depth of thi m, an horrour 
of horrour s, and Urrour of love : so 
that if the question wore put to iiioi^t 
of those (who are daily con\ enfant 
in the readino of the llilile, and road 
it by course from one end to the 
other) which Philip put unto the 
Eunucli, Understand! st thou what 
thou readest? their answer (for di- 
vers texts) nnght be the same with 
bis, How can I, except some one should 
guide me? Acts viii. vor. 30, 31 • 

“ The question iinplyeth, that he 
that readeth should (if it may be) un- 
derstand what be readeth ; and our 
Saviour his precept eiijoyiieth an en- 
deavour to that purpose, where he 
saith. Who so readeth let him under- 
stand, Matt. xxiv. 15. 

“ And the answer directetli the 
reader to desire and to seeke for a 
guide, and though now there be none 
to be found whose guidaiiee is infal- 
lible(for the best guide may be some- 
times to seeke, and seeking may be 
at a lossc, for the proper sense of 
some obscure places of the Scrip, 
ture), yet may he make such a pro- 
bable mterpretatioii of them, as may 
prevent a dangerous iniscoiiccp- 
tioii of an imprudent inconaidoratc 
reader?” 

** Nor had those ridiculous he- 
resies of Peputians, Seleucians, an<l 
Ascites, and such like, ever been 
hatched, if the places of Scripture, 
on which they founded their erro- 
neous opinions, bad been fenced 


with an orthodox exposition against 
misconstructhm. 

** Nor had (it may be) such 
gromidlesse and fatal faiitHsies, as 
some have set abroach and spread 
abroad, been the fruit of their fa- 
miliar reading of the Word of God, 
if some expositors or annotators had 
been ready at band, to shew them 
the sense of ditheult sayings; in 
which respect (by the goodiiesse of 
God) the modern times are more 
happy, than many centuries of an- 
ciently precedent ages.” 


0\ PSALMODV. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I HAVK at dilVerent times heard 
many good )>ersons complaining that 
wc ha\e no Cliiistian hymns in the 
public ser\ice of our Church— -no 
liymiis exednsively Christ iaii, that 
make mention of t lie name of Christ 
and the distinctive doctrines of 
the Gosptd. They would be the 
last, they say, to nppro\e of the low, 
fainiiinr, and enlhiisiastic composi- 
tions I hut lire often put forth and 
iidod ur.der the nuuic of hy inns; but 
they still tliink that, as (Miristiaris, 
they should not in their offerings of 
praise be confined to the Jewish 
Psalms of David, however excellent, 
as such, they may be, but shoulii 
have others provided more appro- 
priate to their Chiistian state, ami 
expressive of the mercies of Re- 
demption. 1 think however with 
due deference to these good persons, 
that thhy cannot be fully alive to the 
real merits of the Psalter. The 
Psalter i.s a collection of inspired 
songs, and as such, confessedly 
abo\'e every other composition, 
merely human, and consequently if 
it should not contain all that we 
might want, we are certain that it 
can contain nothing that is wrong, 
for the spirit that dictated it is the 
spirit of truth. This is a most im- 
portant consideration to begin with. 
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The Psalter was, secondly, written 
tor iho most part hy the niitii alller 
(jod’s own heart, e\eii David, the 
sweet P:».4lnii<)t, us lie is termed, of 
Israel, amid the iiiutiy, and various 
and peculiar iueideiits of his loi^ 
and cvenUhl lile, and are conse- 
quently adapted tq every possible 
situation in which a man can be 
placed, whether he he in teiiiptadoii, 
and would streiiu;then his faith — in 
penitence, and woidd ex])ress hiscon- 
iritioii^in alllictiou, and vvoul<l seek 
for consolation — in /|oy, and would 
pinir forth the overflow'in^s of thaiik- 
i'liluesy. — in wonder and adoration, 
and would ascrihe unto the l.ord 
the honour due unto his iiaiiie; in all 
these situations a man may always 
tiiid a hyinii titled to his iiocnhar 
>vanis in this iiivalnahle tiiaiiiial of 
{jeneral <levotioii, the Psalter of holy 
David. A third rccontineiidution of 
the Psalter is its })roplietic charac- 
ter, It speaks of ('hri‘t in a inan- 
iier that, when niideiMooil, is ralrn- 
lati'd above all others to carry con- 
viction to the liiiinl, — [ ne an in type 
and pmpln.cv. 'Phe (.Miristian is 
not only reiniiided therein of Ins 
Savio'ii, bill h IS his faith wmider- 
fiiliy I (.iiliriiie.i by the ri tied i<ni that 
all tiiose niiiinte descriplioiis of hi-« 
Saviour’' hfr and suirerm;*', .ind 
vvhaU’vei i We li:n an eyv to Him and 
his iiio>l ^raeioii^ dispoiis iti' ii, w .'re 
ilelivered sex end linndiod year'* |je- 
hne th<* Sax ittiii* (Mine into the world. 
Kvery l*saliii Ijecoiiies lierehy not 
only an a|>t V('hich‘ of his oxvii devo- 
tional feeliiii;s, but an additional 
evidence of the tniili of the Christian 
religion. The Psalter moreover 
was ree;iilarly used in the* Jewish 
Church, and has byen u'^ed tniie out 
of mind in the s«‘r\ice of the Chris- 
tian, and is therefore not only vene- 
rable for its antiquity, but wtdl cal- 
culated to keep up the conned loii 
between the two Churches, and re- 
initid the Christian of his close rela. 
tion to his elder Brother, in whose 
hymns he can so aptly ofter up hi.s tri- 
bute of praise and thanksgiving to the 
God and Father of the Lord Jesus 


Christ; lastly, it was in the words 
of the Psalter that our Luid breath- 
ed forth his hist jirnyer as if willing 
to sanctify them for ever to liis 
Chiircii: it was in the words of the 
Psiiltcr tlnit the tirst assembly' of 
that Chnicli poured foith their wants 
and supplications to the throne of 
grace: iiiid it is in lhcs«‘ words when 
felt and understood and duly appre- 
ciated that we may still find so mucli 
that is heaiilifnl in style, sublime in 
poetry, sound in doetrine, and valu- 
able in devotion. On these grounds 
1 must ever eonsider the Psalter of 
David as one of the richest jewels in 
the possession of our Church, and a 
most admiiahle acconipuninieiil to 
her excelleiil l.itnr^y. 

Now with a view to nriike the 
Psalter as serviceable as possible 
for the purposes of public and pri- 
vate devotion, our Church has pre- 
sented it to us under two forms, a 
pros(^ and metneal translation; the 
fbnner to be lead, and in cathedral 
cinirchei', and where there sire re- 
gnhir choirs, to lie Ming ; the 
oilier to bi^stiti'r only, to such jdaiii 
and sinqde tinn's, as the wlioh^ coiu 
Uivgjilion may join in. Of tliis 
latte r we have at diilViiMt times liad 
‘jcvcnil, “ Inrth and peiinittcd to 
be nstd in all siieh clinrehes 
eliapeb, smd congregations, sis shall 
tliiuk fil to i eceive the same w'hich 
IS a clear proof, that oiir fore- 
fa iheis up to tin* ap]iearanee of 
tli«» l.isl aiithori/.cd version of 

Brady and Tate in weie hut 

ill .'^.iti^tied with those that were then 
ill use; and I am siii e that we of the 
present day are as ill satistied on the 
whole, with Brady and 'Pale's; for 
as Bishop Beveridge well remarks in 
his Defence of tin? old Singing 
Psalms,'* religion is too severe a 
thing to be pl.iyed vvilli, especially 
the foniidalion of it, the word of 
God, in which the very poetry is all 
solid, substantial and divine. * But 
ill Biady and Tate’s version there is 
so much flashincss of wit, which 
may sexte young people well enough 
for" their diversion, but can be no 
3 02 
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help to (heir (Ic^otioii^ it is so light 
and aiiy, so wanting in pluiniiess, 
sinipliciLv and brc>it>, so jian* 
ph rustic in many of its paits, uiul so 
abounding in iorcign and oltcn im- 
proper nuitler, that it is anv ihiiig 
but such a \t'rsioii as (»iir Church 
wrants; 1 do not mean to coiideiiiii 
the version in tolo — for there are 
some Psalms that with a slight 
alteration ]mi\ he n tamed with gieat 
advantage^ and Mime that aie in 
])arts niiiiicntly hcaiilii'ul: hut «is a 
geiicnd version it is tcrlainl}' very 
ohjeetie.nahje. 'J'he gootl B:>hop 
in the treatise nho^e alliuled to se- 
lects a very ^t^ollg instance of it-* de- 
fects fioiii rsalin wwii. :M. which 
ran thus. 

“ Wait still on (inci and keep l.ui w.iv. 

And thou advuiiced the land to sway, 

Thy firm possession iieVi shall quit — 
With longing eyes thou soon shalt sec 
The wieked's fatal Tiagedy, 

And an a glad spectator sit. 

The Bibhop contrasts this para- 
phrase, for tianslation it is none, 
with tlicorieina), and is very huniour- 
iius at tile idea of llieie heii g trage- 
die^ and comedies in Kii g !).i\ifPs 
time iUA\ intiMdiiies a eeiinti \ man 
sohing the (piebtion id' a ch^uhling 
neighbour, wlif'll.ei he migl.t law- 
fully go eiiii see a tiugeey oi othir 
play acted, liy an appt'al to l>a\i(l’.'' 
autiioiily, for I find say-, he on 
looking I Acr <»ur it<*w Iniok « f Psalms 
that liie:e \»ere Ir.'gcili, ailed 
ill David’s line, and pi ople tin ii 
used to tit as tptitatoi.s, as they 
now do ill our ph.y noitses; and 
David sjieaks < i it «;s a knfwn and 
common lliiiig in l! «n-e days, with- 
out blaming lliein ft/r it, w.hieii he, 
be sure, bring a iir.-.n after (jicd's 
own i:eart, would liave (!<o!e, if it 
bad Inenaoy way s eonlrnry to tin* 
law ot (lod *’ Tile pas- age ui inii's- 
tioii is since somewhat altered, but 
it is still open to objection ; and 
there aie many other passtiges 
equally so. 

The version tif Sir lliehnrd Black- 
more, which was dedicated to 
George 1. and received the royal 
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permission in October 27 » 1720, is 
but un inferior composition, and is 
probably now but little known. 

That of .lames 1. which was af- 
fixed to the Scotch Prayer-book, 
under the title of a Paraphrase 
of the Psalms in metre, by King 
James VI/’ ami allowed, and re- 
eomminded liy Charles J. *‘as ex- 
actly and truly done,” to be sung 
in all tlie churches of his d(>ini- 
nioiis, is plain and literal, but not 
to be lonqiatod to tile older and 
iiiiich abused version of Steriihold 
and Hopkins. 1 was not aware how 
iiiucli this latter veision had snfl'ered 
from siiietssiie alteratioiis, till 1 
had an oppoit unity of coiiipariiig it, 
as it is now printed, with the origi- 
11 il edition, aiinexeil to the I’rayer- 
Boek of (Jueiii Klizabelh ; and 1 
do not hesitate to say, that with (his, 
(he original veisioii, us our grouiid- 
v\ork, and a judicious selection from 
(he works i»f odier transhitors of 
which a corics| - .iideiit of yours, in 
a former iiuniher, has gi^cn us so 
happy a speeiiuen out of Sir Philip 
.Sidney, ve iiave il in our power to 
put f< ilh a iiew' version winch shall 
col^.pr*^e llic cxcellt ’leica of all tlie 
founer, where (hey are woilh pre- 
s. rvlu',^, and be calculdled (o gratify 
at CMice the leo'.t ndi.it «! taste ami 
the nit)st seiioio. aed lieartf* It de- 
votion. '^fheie Is ill old St< inln hi a 
qiiuii.liiess ot expies.sioii, .i failh- 
:nliieN.<« and sjinpheity, that is Wi-ll 
becoming tin- iiispiied oiigitial, tUid 
atiaptei: to ti'.e coiji}iieheiisioii of 
the iowei <>idei's for whose nse a 
inetiical tiaiislatitiii is pi’.ni ipjily le- 
(piirid. 'ih. re i. a h.niiioiiy ill 
their bhes, if we read the words 
in the cadence of thu::c limes, 'which 
would do no discredit to the ports 
of the picseiit day. Aliitcrulions 
are frecp.eat, though often lost, with 
many other beauties, and ii.ncli 
mangled in oiir niudciii edith/iis ; 
and, what I must consider a vety 
grand desideratum, there is pre- 
iixed to every Psalm a brief sum. 
mary of its contents, and wlicre it 
is at all of a prophetic cliaractcrt 
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an application of it to our Lord or 
his Church ; and this, as in the 
case of the 2 d. is often introduced 
into the body of the Psalm, so that 
w'C liave David in a Ciiristiaii dress, 
or what is tlic highest perfection 
that w'e can hope to attain in the 
way of hytiiiis, an, inspired writer 
speaking as a Christian. We have 
a prototype iinleed of this in iiie 
tirst Christian hymn on record, as 
we tiiid it given in Acts iv. 24 — 4J0. 
for having sang the two opening 
verses of the 2d Psalm of Da\id, 
the assembled Church immediately 
adds this C'hristiaii iiiterpretalioii of 
its iiieiiniiig, for of a truth against 
thy lioly chiM Jesus, whom tlioii 
hast anointed, lioth Herod and Pon- 
tius Pilate, Awtfi the Oeritiles and 
the people of Israel, were galhored 
together, for to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined be- 
fore to be done.” Ami something of 
this sort may, I am convinced, be 
most easily and profitably intro- 
duced or added to all the prophe- 
tical Psalms. It is not eiiongli that 
a well educated person ii able of 
himself to perceive llie bent and aj>- 
])lication of the Psalm : even lie 
will not be soiry to be reminded of 
it: but Axitliout some such hint 
given ill tlic Psalm itself, the nii- 
leariicd, who are the maiority, will 
be altogether in the dark ; or will 
lose, at least, much of the interest 
that the Psalm Viould otherwise have 
had, II ml is really capable of a fiord- 
iiig. As a writers meining, how- 
ever, is often belter seen in an ex- 
ample, 1 subjoin the following, 
which will eoneludc the whole of 
my view of the subject. Tlfe alter- 
ations \\ liieh 1 iiavg ventured to in- 
troduce arc iiiarked in italics. I 
have chosen the 2d Psalm, not from 
the superior excellence of its poe- 
try, for it is inferior to many, but 
from its posses^siiig the valuable pe- 
culiarity of being applied in a Cliris- 
ti'dii sense. It is taken from Queen 
Klizabeth's Prayer-Book. 


David rejoyceth that albeit ene- 
mies, and worldly power rage, God 
will advance his kingiloin even t<> 
thefartlicsl end of the world. 'I'here- 
fore he exhorteth princes humbly to 
submit tiieinselveh under the sanir* 
Herein is signified Christ and his 
kingdome. 

WJiy do the Gentiles tiiiniiltii raUel 
What iMge is in their hiamP 
Why do t!ie Jevti^h ]ieu]>Je tltink 
A iking that is hut vain ? 

I'lic kings and rulers of tlio earth 
In counsel mad aie bent, 

Against tiie Loid and Chiisf his 8011, 
Whom lie among ns sent. 

Shall we be bound to tlieinP say they — 
Let dll till ir bands be broke. 

And of tlieir doctrine and their law 
Let ns reject the } okc. 

Hut He that dweileth in the heav'n, 

Their doings will deiide. 

The Lm rl hnnself \ the mighty Lord, 
tShall laugh to scorn thtir pride. 

Awl in his wrath declare to them 
Jits fix'd and hlessed will ; 

“ yV/ lutre I sH my chosen king 
On Sion's holy hill.*’ 

And I will preach the lau\ u hereof 
The Laid hath said to ote, 

“ I'hou ait my only Son^ ihts day 
Hare I hen at ten thee.” 

All people will I give to tliee, 

•\s heiis ai thy iTciuef't , 

The utmost limits of the eaitli 
By tliCC shtsll be possest,*’ 

“ And Uwn, as with an iron rod 
Thuw tiitmtcs sludl biiiise. 

And bleak, as small, as potter's sheid*«, 
The malice of thy foes." 

lie nise now therefore^ () yc lining; 

Ye judges, Uarmd he: 

Serve ye the Lot d with J ear, and joy 
lief ore Htm rect rentbp 
See that ye kiss bis bless d Son, 

Lest lie he n rath n tih yon ; 

And so ye perish from the nay, 

Thai righteous is, and true. 

Jf once bis wrath, never so small, 

Shall kindle in his breast, 

O then all they, tliat trust in l^lirist, 

Shull happy be and blest. 

YourV, See, 


Qiiare fremucruiit.” P^al. xk T. S. 


July b. 
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Ott Infant 

To the Editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer. 

SiH, 

With refen^nce to tlie subjert of 
Infant Baptism, and the ndininistm- 
tion of the rite as practised in the 
Church of England, 1 heg leave to 
add, that Origeii speaks of Infant 
Baptism having been ordered hv the 
Apostles. Toity ^ears after Ori- 
gen, Fidiis, a bishop, semis to Cy- 
prian, and sixt^ bishops, to know 
whether the baptism of a child must 
not be always on the eighth day 
after Ids birth, because Circumcision 
was so. They answer, the child 
may and must be baptized if iIktc 
is danger of <ieath sooner, and 
speak of the refusal of it us dan. 
gerous to the soul’s health. Jus- 
tin Martyr wrote ninety years af- 
ter St. Matthew, he asserts, that 
there were many persons then, 
seventy and eighty years of age, 
who had been inmlc disciples of 
Christ when infants— they must have 
been baptized in tlie days of the 
Apostles. Who, saitii Belagiiis, 
is so ignorant of what is read in 
the (jospel as to liimler infants 
from being baptized and born again 
ill ('hiist, and to make them miss 
the kingdom of heaven ? 'I hough 
he thought a child dying unbap- 
tized would have no pnnishinent as 
having no sin, yet he tlioiight it 
could not come to heaven as liaviiig 
no interest in Christ. Ambrose 
speaks of iiitaiits baptized hy John 
the Baptist ; and so docs Augustin. 
Our Saviour's words, Mark xvi. U5. 
arc, ** He that believetli and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, but he that 
believetli not shall be damned.'* If 
infants cannot believe, and must 
not be baptized, because lieiieving 
stands iirst, then they must he ex. 
eluded from salvation. Shall the 
child that has now in hcavl'ii his 
angel beholding the face of God, 
not be considered worthy to have 
his sponsor upon earth ? lii short, 
there is no proof in Scrijiturc for 
excluding children under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, from those cor- 
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responding rites which the children 
of the Jews enjoyed under the law. 

As to the mode in wliieli Bap- 
tism is to he administered, we can- 
not, 1 think, piovc the necessity 
of total ilnnler^ion from vSciiptnre. 
We cannot collect it from the prac- 
tice of John the. Baptist, Christ, or 
his Apostles. There are several 
Baptisms where it is certain that 
there could he no imincrsioii. In 
Acts ii. 41. we read, that aooo were 
baptized on the same day, and l hat 
in Jerusalem, where water could not 
easily have been procured for the 
iiniiiersion of so many. In the bap- 
tism of St. I’aiil, by Ananias, Acts 
ix. 111. it IS certain that he was 
haptizeii in the house where he 
lodged : and in Acts x. 47. as many 
as came with Peter were baptized 
ill the house of Cornelius. 'J'lie 
(piestioii of Peter, “ (Jan any man 
loibid v\ater V* implies, tiiai il was 
iiiiinediatciv broiigiit, and that not 
ill a <juantUv sullicieiil fur immer- 
sion of lh«‘ new eciiiverls; or that 
they w'ere to go out to the water. 
When the keeper of tlie prison, 
Acts xvi. was hajdized at mid. 
night, ‘‘he and all his straightway,'* 
the holy rite must have been ad- 
miiiistercd on the sjmt. Fiir at the 
.same hour that iu* was baptized he 
washed the stiipes of Paul ami Si- 
las. It is to he remarked, that 
sprinkling' is eonstantly alluded to 
in the Scriptures. Matt. iii. 11, 
John the Baptist declared, “ 1, in- 
deed, baptize you with w'ator, hut 
he that coiiieth after mo is mightier 
than I ; he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with tire." 
The external application of water, 
and the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit correspond. If water is poured 
upon converts at their baptism, 
there is no discordance. 'Flie Holy 
Spirit descended upon the Apostles 
in tongues like as of tire, according to 
the above declaration of t!ic Baptist* 
In Isaiah lii. 15. it is written, ** He 
shall sprinkle many nations evi- 
dently alluding to the legal sprink- 
lings by wliich the people were 
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sanctified iiiuler the law, and pro- 
phetic of the Christian ordinance 
of Baptism. In Exod. xii. 7. the 
sprinkiin;^ of the blood of the pas- 
chal lamb tvpilicd the sprinkiiii^^ of 
the blood of Jesus the Lamb of 
(jlod. Our hearts must be sprink- 
led from ail e\il coiisoieiice by the 
blood of Christ.** * lleb. xi\. U>. 
In sacraments it is not the (|uaiitity 
of the cletmuits but the thing sig. 
nified that ought to be reganled. 
The Corinthians regarded the <]iiau- 
tity, and fell into excess. We read 
of the sick being bapti/ed, and in 
bed. The lives of pregmiiit women 
and consumptive persons would have 
been exposed to certain danger by 
immersion. And in the baptism of 
St. Paul, bebire .alluded to, it was 
not likely that he siioiiUI lie taken 
to a river ; he was exluiusied by 
fasting. 111 ' aro'ie and wai ba|>- 
ti/ed, and when he had received 
meat he was sireuglheiieil.’* Johifs 
commission was to hapti/e with 
water: and his declaration was, f 
indeed ba]iti?e yon with water.** 
INLatt. iii. 11 — not in water. It is 
evident that water in Baptism is in- 
tended to be a ^igii of tlie Jloly 
Spirit : and in all the mctaplioricai 
terms which deserdie the eoinniiini- 
cationb of the Holy Spirit, tliLie i<> 
not one which alludes to imnn'rsioii. 
It is said to fall upon men, to be 
poured upon them, to be. shed 
upon them, to be sprinkled upon 
them. According to the practice 
of immersion, SeiipUi re suggests one 
idea, and the action another, per- 
fectly opposite. Such discordance 
should not be hastily imputed to 
Him, who is wonderful ih coun- 
sel, and exccUciit in working.*' 
We do not read of persons bap- 
tized changing their dress ; or that 
the 3000 before alluded to came 
ill habits to be dipped. When 
Christ appeared to Peter and the 
Apostles at the sea of Tiberias, 
we read, that he girt on his fisher’s 
coat, and did cast himself into the 
sea — he did this for decency's sake ; 
but we do not read of any at their 


baptism girding on their clothes, 
&c. I will reserve my other re- 
marks for a future occasion. 

T. R. B. 

Napion Vicarage ^ Jnhj 23. 


To thr Editor of the Remefnhrancer. 

Siu, 

I FoiivvARO you for insertion in 
your valuable miscellany (should 
you deem it worthy of insertion), 
an extract from n little volume, now 
hecome extremely scarce, entitled. 
The Nonconformists Plea 
FOR Peace impleaded,’* Ac. 
The passage vvliicli I have selected 
is a reply to Mr. Baxter’s challenge, 
to show who that jiiiicto of Presby- 
terians were that dethroned Charles 
the First. This it sliews most satis- 
f<icU»riiy, by the inofragable evi- 
dence of the parties themselves ; 
and on this account alone it well 
deserves to be rescued from its pre- 
sent concealment. P*iit the times 
wc live ill give it an interest far be- 
yond what belongs to it in a docu- 
laeiitarv point of view ; for the same 
principles ami expedients precisely 
are now in e\tciisi\ e operation, con- 
dijcled l>v agents of the same cast of 
charactoi. and assuming the same 
specious pretext of superior godli- 
ness to cover tlieir designs. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Anti-Fan aticus. 

Mr. Baxter says, “ were it not 
for entering upon an iinpleasing and 
unprofitable task ; I would ask yon, 
who that juncto of Presbyterians 
was that dethroned the Kingl” 
Answ. The question, 1 confess, is 
very unpleasing; for, 

hfiaidum renovarejubes Baxtere dolorem. 

Yet, because it may be profitable 
to know the truth, 1 say, that the 
dethroning so good a king, was a 
fact of ail unparalleled nature, to 
which the sins of the whole nation 
contributed, as well as yours and 
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mine, and whereof we ought still to 
repent and beg pardon, notwith. 
standing the Act of Oblivion. Yet 
there was a select juiiclo, that had 
a more immediate influence into it, 
and you a^k me who they were; 
tliougli 1 believe you know them 
belter than myself, 1 will tell you my 
thoughts freely. 

First, they were the men whom 
Mr. Baxter canonizetli for saints in 
his Everlasting Rest, p. 03, in my 
edition, viz. Brooks ami Prynn^ 
and Hambden^ and White^ &c. For 
I suppose you cod Id have named 
many more of your own coat, as 
precious saitit.*) as they, of whom 
you say, with an usMCvcration, 

Surely they are now iiienihers of 
a more knowing, unerring, well- 
ordered, right-aiming, self-denying, 
unanimous, honourable, triiiinphaiit 
senate, than this from whence they 
were taken, or ever parliament will 
be/* But what if they arc gone to 
another place, than what your Ever^ 
lasting Rest intended? Have you 
not made a scurvy reflection on 
your long beloved parliament? And 
some men do fear they were never 
admitted into God's everlasting rest; 
because you that fancieil them there 
were ashamed to continue them in 
your*s^ being left out in your latter 
editions; viz. those subsequent to 
the Restoration. 

Secondly, 1 say it was that j undo 
who procured great numbers of fac- 
tious and tiiinultiioiis people, in a 
rude and illegal way, to affriglit the 
loyal and most considerable part of 
the parliament from their duties, 
and trust reposed in them by God 
and ^an ; such were the king’s ma- 
jesty, and the prince, the loyal 
nobles, the bishops and chosen 
gentry, posting thhni up as malig- 
nants, and exposing them to the 
fury of the rabble ; of which tumults, 
one of your saints, Mr. Pym by 
name, said ** God forbid, that the 
House of Commons should dis- 
hearten their people to obtain their 
just desires in such a way.” Extract 
Collect, p. 531 f Mr. Baxter, 


474, of the Holy Commonwealth, 
makes this objection, The tumults 
at IVestminster drove him away;*' 
to which he aiisweretli: Only by 
displeasing him, not by indangering 
or meddling with him and another 
eminent man of Mr. Baxters ac- 
quaintance, Vickars, in liis Jehovah 
Jireth, p. fio, says, “ The appren- 
tices and porters w'crc stimulated 
and stirred up by God's Providence 
thousands of them to petition the 
parliament for speedy redress." 
Whereas, the five members and their 
favourers had enraged the rnullitiidc 
not so iniicli to petition the parlia- 
ment, as to ailront the king. 

Thirdly, It was that juiicio, who, 
against his Majesty’.^ crown and 
dignity, against the known laws, 
and Ills ex}>ress proclaniatiori to the 
contrary, did contrive and impose, 
under heavy penalties, the solemn 
league and covenant upon the na- 
tion ; w'hcreby they di(i justify the 
rebellion, and avowtlie maintenance 
of it, against the king and his 
forces. And having lirst vowed, 
with their lives and estates, to pre- 
serve the rights and privileges of 
parliament, they add, " and to pre- 
serve the king’s majesty's person 
and authority, in the preservation 
and defence of the true religion 
and liberties of the kiiigtloiii 
which experience sheweth, they no 
more intended, though it be here 
put in, as it was in Essex’s commis- 
sion, lhan it was in Fairfax’s, where 
(as I am informed) they left it out, 
and if they meant as they speak, 
they had no great care of his person, 
liaving actually deprived him of his 
authority. And besides that limi- 
tation — they preserve the king’s 
person in defence of the true reli- 
gion— -covenanted to introduce ano- 
ther religion in doctrine and wor- 
ship, in opposition to that which 
was established by law, and reso- 
lutely defended by his majesty, and 
to root out episcopacy, which as he 
had sworn to support, so had it 
been a great prop to the throne; 
mid therefore his majesty declared, 
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concerning the 10 Propositions, Antichrist shall be king,*' And in 
that he could not consent unto a sermon to the Mayor and Alder- 
tliciu without violating his coiisci- men, 1844, These are miserable 
dice, and a total extirpation of that and accursed men, factors for hell, 
goveniineiit, whose rights they had satan*s boutefeus, and as true zea- 
a mind to invade; and which was lots are set on Hrc from heaven, so 
necessary to the well being of his these men's fire is kindled from hell, 
majesty, as by many arguments in whither also it carrieth them.’' Mr. 
the eiiapiers concerning Church Arrowsmith^ in a sermon, 1018, 
government it appears. This cer. ** It is no^t a kingdom dividecl 
taiiily was one of the keenest instru- against itself, but one kingdom 
jnents that hewed down the throne, against aiiotJier; the kingdom of 
I'or the speech without <loors (de- Christ against Xntiehri.st.” So my 
tViidiiig Mr. Challoners speech c'ountrvinaii John Uond told them, 
witlitn doois) tells tlie parliament, ** they ibiight against IlabyUni, 
that they are bound liy their cove- Dagoii, and Anliciirist,” ainl ex- 
II cl lit (for bringing evil instriimcnfs horted them to “ pull it down; 
to eondigiie piiiiishiiient) to destroy though like Scinison iln^v died ^Mlll 
the king and his posterity, and that n.'’ in a sei'.noii, UH4-, Joseph 
llie^ cannot, jiislilie the taking awny fS. flni saiil, they were fighting 
of Sin/jfford's and Canfci Iftin/'s I'c.r the lamb again -*! llie beast.'* 
lives for de]iii(|ueiicy, while they And Mr. Marshall (in his Mero^) 
siiUVrcd the chief dcliiu|uent to go “ 1 pray loc k on me as one tliat. 
iiiipiinished. (It/ord Rtasous, p. 22. comes to beat a drum in 'Vimr ear.-;. 
Ami the speeches wil hill doors spake tf» see who will come out to follow 
no less, for Sir IL A/arti/n told the lamb.” TMiis use the co\eiiaii-i 
diem, “ the king's otlicc was for- tcr'^ imtde ol‘ that limitation, do., 
tillable, and that the happiness of fendmg the king's person in the pre- 
liie kingdom depended not on him, seiaation of religion; and y.-ii know 
or aiiv of the royal blanches of that who says, j). 423, ol the I hli/ Coin-^ 
^^ocU,^’ Ihtravi, Collecf. p. .jo2. ; monwvuUh, “ We are to believe 
and Sir /A. Ijudlow, that he was that men w'onUl kill them whom 
in»t worthy to be the king of they light against. And doubtless 

land'* That this was the sense if his majesty had perished in ihc 
tlieirown creatines had of the cove- war, the guilt had lain not only on 
iiani, appears by the answer of the the suiildiers, but chiefly on those 
army to the Scoits Declaration, that gave them their commission.'* 
1048. Who pleading that they had The author of Bounds and Honda 
covenanted for preservation of the spake home at that time, “ If by 
king, rejily, iu a paper printed for the covenmit you thought yourselves 
Robert iiTtilc, before the king's indispensably bound to preserve the 
deatli, that it was conceived to be royal person, how comes it to pass, 
absurd and hypocritical to swear that you thought yourselves obiigefi 
the preservation of the king\ per- by the same covenant, to wage war 
soil as a man, and at the same time against him.** ” 1 have heard of a 
to be engaged in a war against him, distinction (saith he) between bis 
and lie in the fiehl.” And Mr. power and his person, but never 
(Marshall had said long before, that between his person and himself.** 
” if the king had been so slain, it And if the covenant would have 
had been none of the parliament’s dispensed with any souldicr of Eng- 
fault ; for he might have kept him- laud or Scotland to kill his person 
self farther off if he pleased.” p. 10, by accident of war, (as his life was 
of his Letter. The same man said oft in danger before he came to the 
ill his sermon, Jan. 8, li>47, The scaffold) his deatli had been violent, 
i|iicsUon is now, wlictlier Christ or and the ^obligation to preserve hiiu 
RSMfiMJiKAIICEU, No* 82, 3 P ' 
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Iiad ended ; and yet, according to 
this argument, the ctivenaiit had not 
been broken ; wiiy then should those 
men think the world so dull, as ii<ii 
to understand plainly enough, that 
the covenant provided for his death 
more ways than one. 

Fourth, They that permitted such 
pamphlets to be published without 
coutroh% as deel.ired tiie king to he 
a tyrant, Orfi^rd Ixcasons, p. 21. 
That, judgerl “ hLs actions to be 
dlegiil, tind his declarations false 
and scandalous, and his suggestions 
as false as the father of lies could 
in\ent.” Exact Collect, p. 401. 
Tliat banished the queen as a trai- 
tor, iniprisoiied the bishops in the 
lower ; that held him to such nn- 
reaboiiable articles and propositions 
at Newcastle and Carisbnwk, as his 
niujosty declared he c<uild not con- 
sent unto, without divesting him of 
liis authority ; that rejected all his 
offers for peace; and in January 
17, l(J47, voted no more addresses, 
and that they could repose no more 
trust and confidence in him (which 
w'as a jear before they wove seclu- 
ded the House) which by the army 
was understood of their iiiteiuloii to 
proceed injustice agdiiisl him. They 
who deptived him of all the com- 
forts of his life, his wife and chil. 
dreii, his counsellors and chaplains, 
as if with an Italian hatred they 
would have destroyed his soul as 
well as his body. These were they 
that did diminucre Caput Regis, as 
the civil law speaks, and they who 
afterward, finding him thus* bound 
and fettered, defamed and con- 
demned, did obtruncarc Caput Regis, 
were but the others executioners. 
What action was more barbarous 
than that of the Scots selling their 
native prince, that cast himself upon 
flieni, to his declared and avowed 
enemies? after which he yvas hur- 
ried up and down, from one prison 
to another, and inhumanly treated, 
till he was forcibly taken from them. 
Whoever shall compare tlie declara- 
tion of the Scots when they invaded 
England, upon their covenant, with 
G 


the actings of the High Court of 
Justice against his Majesty, may 
see what copy they wn>te after, and 
whose journey men they were, in 
bringing him to the block, whom 
they hart pulled out of the throne. 

They were lloinaii souldiers that 
actually crucified our Saviour ; but 
we know who sold him, and how 
loivj^ the chief priests and ciders 
tfH»k counsel against him, Matih. 
xwii. 2. Ami St. Felcr tells the 
men of T'»racl, Acts ii. 2;i. ** Him 
have ye taken, and w^itii wicked 
hands crucified,’’ though the Roman 
souldhrs did it. There is this only 
diifereiice between the graves amt 
the j)risons of kings, ihai in the 
prisons tiu'y die daily, or arebuiud 
ali\e, in tie* grave they are at re."! 
from all their fears ami sorrows. 

Rut to this il iiiiiy be replie<l, that 
these were not Presbyters, j>roperly 

called, though they were a junct(» 
of Presbyterians : 1 would Iberefore 
have it considered whose scliohir’» 
these were, who taught and ani- 
mated them to these practices, and 
upon whose principles they acted. 
1 couhi set tiowii such maxims of. 
the Coiisistoriaii Rrethren, as tin* 
Jesuites would blush to own; but 1 
shall forbeur to foul iny iiaper w'itli 
such collections, as I ha\c among 
my ’Advtrsaria: the reader may 
satisfy liiniself, usque ad nauseam, if 
he observe what is authenticly men- 
tioned in his Majcsly^'s large decla- 
ration ; ill Bishop liancrqfVs Dan- 
gerous Positions; in Bishop Spols- 
wood ; and the writings of the 
several jiresbytcries of Scotland, in 
the result of false principle.s; the 
Calvviist Cabinet; and, which is 
instar omnium, the Holy Common- 
wealth. WhaV fruit could such bit- 
ter roots produce, but wormwood 
and hemlock, ns indeed they 4id in 
every furrow of our holds'? It was 
said of Cato, that he did good, in»l 
that he might appear to be good, 
but because he couhi not do other- 
wise; and sonic men do espouse 
such principles, that if they act ac- 
cording to them, they cannot do any 
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lliiiig but what is notoriously evil. 
Wbai shall wc say of Mr. Andrew 
Ramsej/t that preaclicrl that ** it was 
C«o(i*s*wi]l that the primitive Chris- 
tians should confirm the truth by 
Muflering ; but now the truth being 
rNtablisheib it is his will the truth 
>liuiild be detciidcd by action in re- 
hisliug tyrants 1 And tfohn Goodwin 
said as bad of the doctrine of re- 
sistance. Mr. Robert Ulaire told his 
auditors, “ Beloved, the Lord hath 
j'orsaken our king, and given him 
over to be KmI by the Bishops, the 
blind brood of Antichrist, who are 
hot b(‘agles hunting for the blood of 
Ihe saints.*’ Nor can 1 forgi‘t Mr. 
fJoug/as^s sermon at tlic coronal ion, 
who turned the pulpit into a scaf. 
fold, and acted Ihe inaiiyrdoiii of 
lilt* father in the sigiit of the sou. 
After these Scotiisli pipes iiid too 
many Liiglish piesbAlers ilaiice ; 
wlu»se seiinoiis \v<'re satyrs and in- 
vectives against the besi of kings, 
and his most loyal subjects, ’fake 
tile active (’ovenantei’» from the 
gn'atcbt to I lie least ; and as they 
thonghi it their duty, so they made 
it their business to do im»re tlmii 
iletlirone the king. I have said 
t'lioiigh of Mr. Mai'shal alro<Mly, let 
him that wouhl know moie read his 
sermon on Curse ye Mvroz^ and not 
his only, but the most <if those ser- 
incnis ])reache<l to tiie parliament, 
especially o.i their soleinii days of 
thanksgiving. Mr. Casc^ in a scr- 
iiion to the court -niarshal, lfM4, 
says, ** God would have no mercy 
shewn, whore the ipiarrel is against 
religion, and the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.’* p. I<i. I’hesc men that 
would bring in idolatry ami false 
wor:»hip to depose CJirist from his 
throne, and set up *Aiiliclinst in liis 
place; such a geiieration Clirist 
hath doomcil to dostniclion. Luke 
\i\. 27. As for these mine enemies, 
bring them forth and slay them be- 
fore me;'* and p. IB. ** What secu- 
rity will God oNpcct from you, who 
are called to juilge fi>r God, be- 
tween Ihe sous of Ihdial, bbnMiy 
rebels, and an wliulo Chribliau 


Church and Slate, now resisting 
unto blood for reformation? Let 
me say lo you, as God said to 
]\loses concerning the Midiaiiites, 
vex those Midianites and smite 
them, for they vex you with llicir 
wiles.” Numb. xxv. 17, IIL Mr. 
T/i. Palmer said, ** that God saw it 
good to bring Christ into his king, 
ciom by a bloody \\ ay,'* p. 13. Dr. 
Downing of Hackney, in a sermon 

10 the artillerymen, ''It is lawful 
for defend* of religion, ami refor- 
mation of the church, to take up 
arms against ihe king;*’ and Mr. 
Calamy seconds liim, “ it is coin- 
iiiendahle to fight for peace, and 
reformation against the king’s com- 
iiiniid.” 

Mr. LoeCy who was chosen as the 
fitti'st person to assist at the Treaty 
at Uxbridge, doth no doubt speak 
the sense of tlic juiiclo; he calls 
episcopacy and liturgy, i\wi plague 
boarcs, and tells the cominibsioiicrs, 
that “ while llieir enemies are going 

011 ill wicked practices, and they 
keep tlicir principles, they may as 
soon make tire and water to agree, 
yea 1 had almost said (cpiotli he) 
iieavcii and lielL” And again, it 
is the swore!, not disputes, that 
niiisl end this coiitroversie. Where- 
fore turn yonr Ploiighshares into 
swords, and }onr praniiig-hooks iiitf» 
bpeurs, to light the Lord’s battles, 
to u%eiige the blood of the saints 
which hiith been s]>ilt, it must be 
avenged by us, or upon us:” sec p. 
7- and 2(1. of fCngland's Distemper , 
** [ have some time feared, always 
prayeil, that too iiiiich pity and 
iiii’icy in our state physh’ians, may 
not; irUrd the healing of the l.md.'* 
]>. 32. There are many inabg- 
iiant hniiionrb to be purged out ol 
ina'iy of the iiohlos and gentry in 
this kingdom, before we can be 
healed.” “ It was the Loril Ihai 
troubled jlchun, and cut him ofi'; 
becaiJbc he troiible<l Israel. O that 
ill this oiir state pliysiciaiis would 
resemble Ciod to eiit oil' those from 
the land, who have distempered it/’ 
(would you know whom he lucwtiib ? 

;i e 2 
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he speaks liitAiAy) melius percat vnus 
quam unitas, men that l>e under the 
guilt of lunch innocent blood, arc 
not lit persons to be at peace with, 
till all the guilt of blood be expiated, 
and avenged either by the sword of 
the law, or by the law of the sword ; 
else the peace can never lie safe or 
ju&t. 

Arc these the j>rinciples of love? 
or can they consist with holiness ? 
it will airinze any Christian to con- 
sider, that though the hand of Ciod 
might mind him of his sin by the 
nature of his punishment ; yet, in- 
stead of declaring his repentance a 
little before his death, he professed 
Jiis hatred to malignants, his oppo- 
sing the tyranny of a king, saying, 

1 did, it is true, in iny place and 
calling, oppose the forces of the 
late king, and were he alive again, 
and should 1 live longer, (the cause 
being as then it was) 1 should op- 
pose him longer.’’ See his Speech, 
aect. 14. Yet how horrid soever 
this final impenitence appears to be, 
tOQ many that should know, aii<l do 
better things, have little sense of it. 
And it is very remarkable, that 
Pridcaux the attorney-general, re- 
j>oated most of these passages 
against Mr. Love at his trial, as ar- 
guments that he ought not to have 
any mercy siiewctl liini. .See the 
printed Trail. What a sad thing 
it is (saith Mr. Case) to see our 
Jking at the head of an army of 
Pabjjlonians^ refusing as it w^erc 
to be called the king of J£ng^ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
choosing rather to he cane<l the 
king of Babylon, Sermon on fsai. 
:xliii. 4. p. 18. (Those that made 
their peace with the king at Ox- 
ford, were the Judas s of England ; 
and it were just with God to give 
them their portion with Judas, saith 
Mr. Calamy, in a Sermon p!;eachcd 
Dec. 2o, 1fM4, p. 18.) Mr. Htrh, 
in a Sermon to the Commons, iVov- 
5, 1044. “ Do justice to the great- 
est— Suul*s sons are not spared ; 
nor may Agag or Bciiiiadud^ 


tfiough themselves kings. Zimri and 
Cosbi, the princes of the people, 
must be pursued into their tents ; 
this is the way to consecrate your- 
selves to God.** Strickland, at the 
same time, to the same tunc ; You 
know the story of God*s message 
to Ahab, for letting llcnhadad g(» 
upon composition.” Brooks to the 
Commons, Dec. 20, 1018. Set 
some of those grand malefactors a 
mourning (that have caused the 
kingdom to mourn so many years in 
garments rolled in blooil) by the 
execution of justice.’* But tlioiigli 
many of thf)sc sons of thunder had 
done wickedly, there is one exceeds 
them all, as you may read, partly 
in a submissive petition of Mr. Jtn~ 
kins, and in a sermon preached 
Sept. 21, 1050, who thus discovers 
his inward parts to be very wicked- 
ness, before the present parliament: 

Worthy patriots, you that arc our 
rulers in parliament, it is often said, 
we live in times wherein we may be 
as good (he might more truly have 
said as had) as we please, wherein 
w'e enjoy purity, and plenty; praised 
for tins be that God, who hath 
tlelivcred us from the impositions of 
prelaiical innovations, altur-geiiu- 
lleclioiis, and cringes with crosses, 
and all that popish trash and Initn- 
pery; and truly I speak no more 
than what I have often thought, and 
said, the removal of these insup- 
portable burdens, coiitravailcs tor 
the blood, and treasure shed, and 
spent in these late distractions ; 
nor did I as yet ever hear of any 
godly man that desired (weie it 
possible) to purchase their friends 
or nioKoy again at so dear a rate, 
as is the return of these, to have 
the soul - burd’hing anti - Christian 
yoaks reirnposed on ns. And if 
any such there be, I am sure their 
desire is no part of their godliness.” 
From this man’s principles one hath 
observed, that “ whoever are of 
this perswasioii, do wish this king 
oil the scatlbld too, provided tliat 
wciild free thciu from episcopacy : 
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Mini fliiiik it lawful to rebel again 
and destroy as many families more, 
to shake off that yoak.” 

Again, Mr. Jenkins in his Con- 
scientious Questions' concerning 
Submission to ihc then Present 
Power, 1851, asks, whether the 
stupcndioiis providences of Clod, 
manifested in the destruction of 
the late king and his adherents 
in so many pitcht battles, and in 
the natioirs iini\crsal forsaking of 
Charles Stuart, God hath not as 
plainly removed the goveriimeiit 
from Cliarles Stuart, and bestowed 
it on others, as ever he removed 
and bestowed any governinent, by 
any providence, in any age ? And 
whether a refusal to yield obe- 
dience aii<l subjection to this pre- 
sent goveiiiinent, be not a refusal 
to acquiesce in the wise and righ- 
teous providence of God, and a flat 
breach of tlie lifth Coininandmeiit 
(See his Petition.) And now' I can- 
not but wonder why Mr. Baxter 
should move tliis question. Who 
that Jiincto of presbyters was ? Asc. 
iiiiloss he took as much pleasure 
and glory, as others <lo shame and 
sorrow in the repetition. It is a 
bad observation which sonic have 
made, Thai not one of the regicides 
manifested his repentance for that 
impious act, for which they were 
executed : The Lord all gnilty 
persons more grace. 

Mr. Bti^shuw says, that “ Ms. 
Baxter was guilty of stirring up and 
fomenting the war as as any one 
whatsoever.** p. 1. And my Lord 
of Worcester says, that ** he had 
done what he could to make this 
king odious to his people.*' p. 2. 
i)f liis answer, and tiiat •* he sowed 
the seeds of sc^iistiic and sedition, 
and blew the trumpet of rebellion 
among them at Kidderminster, p. 4. 
And adds, 1 myself have heard 
him at a conference in the Savoy, 
niaititaiiiiug such a position, as was 
destructive to the legislative power, 
both ill God and man, and |iroduced 
4he assertion under his hand ; and 
jvhen Mr. Baxter reported, that 


the bisliop had defamed him, to 
prevent that report, the bishop col- 
lected some of his political theses, 
or maxims of government, the re- 
petition of a few whereof will be too 
many. He tells us, the war was 
begun in their streets, before the 
king and parliament had any ar- 
mies.*' p. 457 of U. Commonwealth. 
He confesseth that ** he was one 
that blew the coalcs of our unhappy 
divisions;’* and that, if he had 
been for the king, he had incur, 
red the danger of condeiniiatioii.*’ 
II. Commonwealth, p. 485. And 
** should I do otherwise, I bhoiihl 
be guilty of treason, or disloyalty 
against the sovereign power of the 
land.’* He holds that the sove- 
raignty is divided between king and 
parliainoiit, and that “ the king in- 
vading the other part, they may 
lawfully defend their own by war, 
and the subject lawfully assist 
them ; yea though the poiber of the 
militia be expressly given to the 
king ; the law supposing ihai the 
militia is given to the king against 
enemies, not against the common- 
wealth Thts. 358. he sailli, (its 
true) tliat •* now that the parlia- 
ment hath dccl.tred, where the 
soveraigii power is, he should ac- 
knowledge it, and submit to it,** 
where he supposeth that the king 
oweth his sovoraigiity to the parlia- 
ment; and if they should again 
ch.illenge it to themselves, he would 
rather obey them than the king. 
Bishop of Worcester's Letter, p. 8, ,0. 
And this appears clearly by what 
followeth, p. 486. that having 
often searched into his heart, whe- 
ther he did lawfully engage in the 
war or not, and lawfully incoiirage 
so many thousands to it (the issue 
was) he could not see that he was 
mistaken in the main cause, nor 
dares he repent of it, nor forbear 
doing the same if it were to do 
again in the same state of things, 
(though the power of the militia be 
given to the king.) He tells us, 
indeed, (says the bishop) that if 
he pould be convinced that he had 
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sinued in tliitf matter, that he would 
03 gls^cily »ioke a pubiick recanta- 
tion, SIS he woulil eat or drink 
which, seeing that he hath not 
yet done, it is evident he is still of 
tlie same mind, and consequently 
would upon the same occusioii do 
the same things, vix. fight and en- 
courage as many ilioiisands as he 
could to fight against the king, for 
anything that calls itself, or which 
he is ]>lcascd to call a full and free 
parliament : As likewise that he 
would own and submit to any 
usurper of the soveraigiity, as set 
up by God, altliougli Itc came to it 
by the murder of his master, and 
by trampling upon the ikarliainciit. 
Lastly, that he would hinder as 
much as possibly he could, the re- 
storing of the rightful heir to the 
crown: And now whether a man 
of this judgment, and of these af- 
fections, ought to he permitted to 
preach or no, let any man hut him- 
self judge. And may we not rea- 
sonably think, that those iiieii did 
approve of (hat hellish fact, who 
did post factum, tell the world of 
his tyranny, and lual-administrutioii 
of goveriiincnt, and iiicliiiutioii to 
Popery : and applauded the grand 
regicide, us one tliat did piously, 
prudeiilly, and faithfully to his iiii. 
mortal honor cxerci.^e the govern* 

lUCllt. 

1 conclude this with the words 


of a worthy person, who printed a 
Vie, w of the Life and Reign of King 
Charles the First, even when the 
faction was in power, p. G4. The 
Presbyterians carried on the trage<ly 
from the beginning to ihci end ; from 
the bringing in the Scotts to the 
begitiiiig of the war ; from thence 
till they brought him prisoner to 
Holmhff House, and then quarri^lled 
with the Independents for taking 
the work out of their hands, and 
robbing them of the long expected 
fruit of their plots and j)riictices. 
The liidcpeiideiils cendessed they 
had ]>ut Charles Stuart to death, 
but that the king hail been niiiv- 
thered long before by (he Pres- 
byterians, who had deprived him of 
his crow'ii, sword, and scepter ; of 
his sword, by wresting from liini the 
militia; of his seepter, divesting 
him of his power of calling parlia- 
ments; they deprived him of hir 
natural liberty, as a man of the 
society of his wife and chihlren, 
and atieiidaiicc of servants, and (»f 
all those comforts which might 
make his life valuable ; so tliat 
there was nothing left for the Imh*- 
pcndcuts to do, but to pul un vw\ 
to those calamities, into which Ibis 
iiiiserahle man had been so ac- 
cursedly plunged by the Piesbyte- 
riuiis. And so iiiiich for llif\jiinet(» 
of presbyters that dethion’d tie 
king.” 


REVIEW OF NEW PUliLTCA TIONS. 


A Spceefi, ihfiveri il in ihc I tome of 
Isorth, on Thnrsd'n/, June i I, 
1»31, hi/ Herbert^ Lord Bishop 
of Pile rbor>mgh; in /lusiva' to 
a Petition presented to the House 
of Lords tespecting his Lxaniina- 
tion Questions, pp. 32. Kiviug- 
ioii. 1821. 

Official i'orreipondenev between the 
Lord Bishop of reterborongh and 
the Rio, 'i\ (iritn; and also he^ 
iwetn His Crace (ht Archbishop 


oj Canterbury^ the Rhk l\'* - 
rilk, lariated Jot Un 

Rector of Bliilhorwitk, I82L 

WiiKN the remarks we hav«‘ <iL 
ready published on the Bishop 
of Peterborough's Questions were 
drawn up, it was not imagined that 
we should be called upon to refiirn 
to the subject. Ami iiolliing lias 
liitlierto appeared in the journals or 
pamphlets of his lordship's udvei- 
sat ICS, which could haw required 
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us to ohnngc our opinion. They 
have persevered in their career of 
gross iiiiruirncss, and illiberalilY> 
and have jiressed the Ueineiu- 
hraiicer into tlicir service with an 
alacrity and candour that cannot 
fail to be duly appretiaied. The 
motive, therefore, which induces 
us to revert to this coiitro\er9y, is 
not a sense of the necessity of roiii- 
foi'Jiig our urgunieiifs upon the le- 
(-r iheolo^K 111 p.irts of the ques- 
tion, but a <lesiie of settini; our read- 
ers right upon a point, on wliich we 
were ourselves in error, and on which 
we may liiivo ft>iitribuled to misleiul 
fiiciii iilvcwise. l[:i\ii‘ig spctkcii our 
opinions fre«*lN vesj>e<*tiii'j'; the 
pedieiu", trf hi-, hnd.diijf.'^ tpiestiuii^, 
we iiie *iou*i;l in eoruuioii jnslice lo 
confers to liiiii and t<i the piibiic » 
that one of ll;e imdu aiginneiil^ upon 
which those opinions resti^d was the 
result of iiiisappreheiisioii, and is 
inaiiifeslly invalid. We are bound 
also by the same ties to let the bi- 
shop .speak fur himself iqum a sub- 
jecl, whieli has been so incorrectly 
and imideijuately reported in the 
lU'wspapers, \\hieh has been iiiteii- 
lionalt) perplexed by his various 
opponents, and on which, it has 
not proved impossible t(» make iiu- 
iiileotifuial mistakes. On this ac- 
count we .shall extract the leading 
p.'if-sages in his lordship’s speech, 
they will naturally lead to some 
lemarks upon the “ ollicial corres- 
poiideuce/’ of Mr. Noillc, and upon 
ihaf (»pposilioii to his diocesan, of 
wliieh Mr. Niwille must be consi- 
dered as liie baud. 

In onr number for February last, 
p. lU), we referred to the case in 
wliicb the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
questions were imposed to candi- 
dates for orders, and said, ** If these 
tpicstions are intended to embrace 
tlie whole cxaminatiuii, they are 
objectionable nut from their extent, 
hut from their deficiency.” And 
although this seiitence coniiiicuced 
with a qualifying ij, wc proceeded 
to argue upon the supposition wliich 
it expressed, in a manner wliich 
plainly shewed our belief in ils ac- 


curacy. That belief did not rest 
upon the authority of liis lordship’s 
adversaries ; though they insinuated* 
if they did not assert, that the fact 
was such as we assumed it to be. 
But wc w'ere induced to adopt the 
error by the terms of a note in the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s primary 
charge. {Char^v p. 21. Christian 
Remnnbruncvr p. 41.) W’e can now 
readily pcrceixe, that this note was 
oiily intemied to apply to the sub- 
ject under coiisiileration in the text; 
and that conscipiently the words, 
** The examination as well for a cu- 
rate’s lit-ense as for holy orders, I 
gencNilly make by proposing certain 
quesuon.s relating to the principal 
«l«>cttiiti-s of the Church,” had no 
referciic*' wluif soever to the ordinary 
inquiries into tlic qnaliiications of a 
candidate for orders. We heartily 
thank hi.s lordship for his very sa- 
tisfactory explanation upon the .sub- 
ject ; and wc trust, that he will ac- 
cept onr insertion of it here, as the 
best apology and amends for a mis- 
take at wliich certainly he had ri‘a- 
son to be surprised- His remarks 
are introduced in the shape of a note 
to lli^ .speech in the lluii.se of Lords, 
and are drawn up in the following 
w'orils. 

Very incoircct hidtements liave been 
itiaile oil tills Mibjret, even where it iniglit 
not Iirive lierii expeeted, thuttlie Bishop of 
Petci hoi'oiigli woiilil have met with iiiilair 
licalineiit. On the mere supposition, that 
the aiisueriiig of those questions foims the 
H /ui//.' exaininal ion of candidates for holy 
orders, the Bishop of Pclcrboroiigh has 
been lepicseated as ileticieiit and siipei- 
fieial ill his mode of exaiiiiiiation, and of 
directing the chief attention of yuniig men 
to poleniiciil divinity. The tiaiislator of 
Micharlfs, and the autlior of Theological 
Lectures embracing tho whole body of 
divinity, of which the lectures on the criti- 
cLhin, the interpretation and tlic authen- 
ticity of the Bible have been already 
published, did not anticipate the charge of 
attempting to wtrrtno the views of young 
divines, or to eirciiiiiscribe theological 
learning within the limits of controversial 
divinity. The examination questions are 
proposed in the first instance^ because if 
it shall appear from the answers to them, 
that doctrines, maintained by the can- 
ditatc, are contrary to the doctiiiies of the 
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liturgy and articles, he cannot be a fit 
person for the ministry of the established 
Church. This point being ascei tamed, 
due inquiry is then made as to his pro- 
Jideticy : and the Bishop’s chaplain will at 
any time assure all persons who doubt on 
that subject, that such inquiry is carried as 
far, as can possibly be desired. And with 
respect to examination in the Evhknc«s 
of ChristiHiiity, the Btslio|>'!i chaplain eaii 
inform them, not only that such oxiiniina- 
tion has wver been neglected, but that 
the Bishop has printed for the use of those 
who apply to him for ordination, * A 
Biimmary statement of the piinripal evi- 
dences for the divine origin of Christi- 
anity.”’ P. 30. 

Having tlius done what we consi- 
der merely as an act of private jus- 
tice, we proceed to a task of a more 
general nature. Aud if any of our 
readers should suppose that they 
arc sutKcieiitly acipuiiiiled with the 
subject, and need not take tlie trou- 
ble of proceeding farther in the con- 
troversy, we can only say to such a 
reader, that we ourselves had a very 
iiiadeijuate idea of the treatment 
which the Bishop of Peterborough 
has experienced, until we read 
his own edition of his speech. 
The pamplilets and reviews of his 
lordship’s adversaries contrived to 
confound two questions which arc 
ill themselves sufficiently distinct, 
viz. the bishop’s right to examine ; 
and the particular examination which 
he had thought proper to adopt. 
The newspaper reports of the de- 
bate in the House of Lords did not 
convey a correct idea of Mr, Ne- 
ville’s complaint; and the official 
correspondence to which we shall 
return by and bye, served only to 
augment our perplexity and doubt, 
by detailing a different grievance 
from that which became the subject 
of petition. Under these circuin- 
sianccs Bishop Marsh is at least 
entitled to a hearing, and the most 
intolerant of his enemies must be 
compelled to confess, that he speaks 
a.s he has always done, fully and 
fairly to tlie point. 

** My Lordfl, * 

As the petitioner lias already excited a 


prejudice in his favour by printing bis case 
for distribution more than two mouths 
ago, (to say nothing of the public contro- 
vcisy in wliich I have had no part,) I 
have the stronger claim on your loixbliips 
for a patient hearing, while I am pleading 
my cause in your lordships' house. 

From the recital of the. petition it ap- 
pears, that lu I lie siiininer of IB'JO, the 
petitioner, as rector of Blatlicrwick, in the 
county of Northampton, iioniinatod a per- 
son to that curacy, who consequently ap- 
plied for my license; that the license was 
refused him, because he refused to be ex- 
amined, as required by the 4{(th cation ; 
that the petitioner then api»ealed to the 
Archbishop, who decided for tlic liglit of 
exaininatioii, which had been contested, 
lirst by the petitioner’s intended curate, 
and then by the petitioner himself. J Icru 
the , petitioner stops short in hi.s lecital. 
But your lordships should be iurormed of 
what was done, on the receipt of his 
grace’s answer. The petitioner nominated 
another pci son to the curacy of Bldthcr- 
wick, this second nomination bi^aiing d.itc: 
the 20th of September, 315^0. 'fhe pei- 
soii then nominated submitted without he- 
sitation to thecNaiiiiiiationicqniied, which 
as I expected from his readiness to l)c ex- 
amined, proved very satisfactory. And 
as the tOfitininny to his moral eh.irjrter 
was no les satisfactory, than the pi oof 
w'hicli he had given of his sound doctrine, 
he was licensed to the curacy of Blathei- 
wick. He is still the licensed curate, 
there; I have never heard any complain L 
of him ; and I have reason to believe, 
that the paiisliioncrs have no deairc to 
change hmi. 

Your lordships therefore may judge of 
my surprise, when on the 29tli of March, 
1U21, more than six mouths after the last 
nomination, I received a letter from the 
petitioner, informing me, that he intended 
to bring my refusal to license bis nomi- 
nated curate (that i.«, his first noininatcd 
curate) by petition before the legislatiiie. 
But from a comparison of this petition 
with the letters which the petitioner wrote 
to the Archbishop, and which he himself 
has printed, I now perceive that the ob- 
ject, for which he titen contended, is at 
present entirely abandoned. The right 
of examination for a curate's license, 
which he then contested, is itow unequi- 
vocally admitted. He says in this peti- 
tion, that a bishop's right to examine a 
curate, which had been the subject of a 
fonner correspondence, * is not intended 
to be denied.’ He now objects only to 
the mode of examination, or, as lie calls it 
in his petition, << the nature of that pecu- 
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liar mode." Now, my lords, my mode of 
evaiiiination is a very common mode ; an 
examination by question and answer. I 
propose certain questions, as well tu cu- 
rates, as to ojiididates for holy orders, 
that from tlic answers to tliose questions, 
I may learn the i elisions opinions of the 
former before I liretice them , and the reli- 
gious opinions of the latter, before I or- 
dain tiiein. And, my loitis, it is very iiores- 
saiy that a bishop should obtain this know- 
ledge. But then the ques- 

tions, which 1 employ for this purpose, 
whether they are too jf^arr/nn^ for those 
who flislike thcMii, or whatever el*e itiny 
be the cause, aie qiieslions, which, ac- 
cording to the petitioner, ought not to be 
endured. lie pi ays your lordships to 
take thrill into your " grave considera- 
tion,” and to anhrd such lehef to those 
who arc atfccled hy tlirin, us to yoiirlord- 
ships* wisdom may seem good. • 

The cose therefore nnw submitted to 
yoiir loidships is a case of pure theoloiry. 
For the f}iieslions, which the petitioner 
submits to yoiii gia^e cotisidei.iliori, te- 
latc riitiioly to the doctiiiie.s co*, 'allied in 
the Liturgy and Ailicies. Now, my Inids, 
ni iiiquiiy into siiiijocts of tins disci iptioii, 
is an iiiquiiy, whuh I belicvo \oiii lord- 
Hhips* house has in>v« r iiiotitiited on any 
former occasion. The Litiii gy and .\i ti- 
des derive indeed then aiti/tonipf as stand- 
ards of faith, Iroiii acts of pai liaiii; iit, 
winch leqiiire siibsciiption to llicin. But 
if it weie deemed expedioiil to nvtse the 
Liturgy and Aitieles, the revision would 
be referred either to the cuiiv oca lion, or 
to coiniii.ssioneis .specially appointed by 
the crown. For an iiiqiiiiy into the /rnM 
(H /uhf/iood of leiigious docliuics is not 
the pntper hiiniiuss uf eitliei house of par- 
liament : tiioiigii It would bn presiiiiip- 
liioiis tu say, what they shall, or shuil 
not do. 

“ Let us suppose then, that the .said 
tlu'ologic.al inqiiiiy were instituted in your 
lordships' house, and let iih fuitlier sup- 
pose, that the inqiiny ended m this result, 
that it would be very desirable Jo make 
an alteration in regard to the said ques- 
tions, 1 apprehend, my lords, even in this 
case, that your lordships* house could not, 
consistently with the constitution of the 
established Church, inteifere for the pur- 
pose of correcting tliem, ; and if not for 
the. purpose of correcting them, much less 
. for the entire removal of them. My lords, 
I will state the grounds of this opinion. 

Tlie 48 th canon, which requires an 
examination of curates before they are 
licen'sed, bait prescribed no mode of ex- 
amination whatever. It has leB, there- 
Rbmembbancer, No. d2. 


fore, the. mode of examination to the dis- 
cussion of the bishop : and, my lords, it 
has wi.>«ely done so. Foi in eveiy dioco.se, 
the hisliup is most likely to he acquainted 
with the pecniiar wants of his diocese ; 
most likelv to understand, and best able 
to judge of iiTcgnUrities elthor in doctrine 
or in discipline, to which his diocese may 
bo exposed ; best aide, therefore, to de- 
termine what kind of exaiiiiniitioiis will 
most etfectiially cheek them. The exa- 
minatiuii reqiiiied for a curate's licence, is 
required fur tiiu purpose of ascertaining, 
whether his doctrine is sound doctrine;** 
the expression used in a curate’s license. 
Now the modi.' of examination, which is 
best adapted to such a pin pose, is iiii- 
qurstiuii ably that whieli is best calculated 
to detect devialums from sound doctrine. 
And this is the ohject of my examination 
qiios^ioijs. I'liest.' ions, my lords, arc 
well adapted to the picsent wants of my 
diocese : tliey operate as a eheek on some 
paitially pievailmg i'legiilanties : and in 
the use oJ‘thc.-e qiustioiis I eveiciso, I be- 
lie\e veiy usefully excieise, the discietioii 
eiitnehii lo me by the lutli canon. 

But i« C 11 « suppose fm tlie sake of argu- 
ment, rliit these queitioiis uic objection- 
able. My IomIs, I maki. this supposition 
me*'o!y for the sake of niguuieiit. For the 
veiy s.ime questions, which 1 now use, I 
have iiM'd almost ever 1 have heel) a 
bishop, .md tl.oii.;li they have bLCii well- 
consideicd by \eiy sound disiiie.'^, 1 have 
never h^ nd any ol\j‘’riioii to tiieoi, till a 
chimuiir was excited against them about 
t<*n iiiontlis ago, by a few pi'rsons in the 
dicicfse of Petci b(»: oii.:h But even on the 
siippo-itioii, tliat tliey me objectionable, 
(which however 1 iM'itidcuily deny,) 1 
again ask your lordships, wledher it would 
be consistfuiL with the coiistitiition of tho 
established Ctuiieh to giaut the pi ay er of 
this petition. Tin* caienus are iairs for 
the bidiops and cleigx, \ihi»'!i having pas- 
sed the tw'o houses of emiv oration, were 
ratidf^d t>y the loy.d as.sent. ff therefoie 
the d 8th canon shall he so alteied, as to 
remove the. tliscictionary power which it 
now leaves to tin* bishops, the alteration 
must be made by tlie same authority, which 
made the canon itself. .And surely, my 
lords, as long as that canon remains in 
force, you will not endeavour tu deprive a 
bishop of that discretionary power, which 
be exercises by virtue of that canon, 

** But, my lords, the prayer of this peti- 
tion is not confined to examinations for a 
curate's license. It goes much further. 
The petitioner prays also the iiitorfei-enre 
of your lordships in the cxainiiiation of 
candidates for fudy orders. The words 

a Q 
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* candidates forboly orders’ are the wuids, 
With whirl! the pmyer of thisi petition is 
concliKird. Now, my lords, L liHii'vc 
that siiire the Church has rvisted, no trin> 
poral antliority, either befoie or since the 
leforination, lias ever iiiterfiMcd witii the 
bishops of this cuiintry, as to tiieir mode 
of exainiiution fur ho!y orders. Since 
then I have already ^hewll, that roiisisl- 
ently with the constitution of the esta- 
blished I’iiiirrli, \oiir loidsliips could not 
inteifeie even with an cxaniination for a 
curate’s hreiMe, it toiiows a forlion that 
the pra.M'i of the pelition cannot le 
f;ranled, as it equally etiVets the examina- 
tions for holy outers. I can come theic- 
fore to no otlier coiicliisioii, than that tins 
petition oii^ht not to hr ireeived, let the 
allegations of it he what they may.” P.5. 

But the hisliup d.irs not leave the 
question hero ; he prorceds to put 
the isMic of it upon tin* ulleirations 
alone, and his leu^>ollin^ under this 
head is not le^s coiu liisive than the 
passage that has aiieudy lieen ev- 
tracted. lia^iug assriteti and shewn 
that tliere is only one pos'sihle ino. 
tivc whieh !i“ can have in the pro- 
posal of ills questions, namely, 
to ascertain, fioin the answers to 
them, whelher the religious opi- 
nions of ihe person examined ac- 
cord with the doctrines of the esta- 
blished Church, and liaxiiig proved 
that (he petitioner could not be ig- 
norant of this motive, iiis lordship 
procotids to confute the allegations 
which he has enumerated. 

“ Such my loids, arr Ihr ailrgiitioiis on 
which the prayer of tins petition is fuiiiifi- 
ed. And if they contained one particle of 
truth, it would be the diil}, not uf ym.r 
lorditldps, hut of the convocation to iiitri- 
fere. It would be f!ir duty of the convo- 
cation to cniTiprl a Jbsliop, wlio could be 
so irgardlcss uf his niu*>t solciini oi)lij;a- 
tioiis, to retiiin to the standard, which lie 
bad thus disgraceful l> torsakei). Hut, iiiy 
lords, [ have not foisakcii the standaid of 
the PIstahli'.hed Church. offence con- 

sists ill iiiy tin weaned ondravoiiifi to pr«!^ 
fjetU its being foisakeii. Those eauleaviiurs 
have been biiccrssful: or your lordships 
would never have heard of this petition. 

But, liiy lords, I most not merely deny 
the cliari'cs : I must confute them. And 
first, 1 will leply to the change of requiring 
anbscriptioo, ** subscription” (as the pe- 
litioner aaya) ** to the entire doemnent/’ 


which document, as he further says, contains 
a new standardof faith. Now the document, 
as he calls it,consists of a sti iiig of questions ; 
and subset iptioii to questions would be so 
abMiid, that no man in Ins sciber senses could 
require it. The name of the person ex- 
aiiniied can be aifixe:! only to his answers. 
If therefore the signing of his name to his 
own aiisweis is a mbscriptiou to a iicwv 
standard uf faith, vt is ut tiie utmost only 
a siihscription to hisrm'n staiidaid of faith. 
But, my lords, the sii>natiire to those an- 
swers is leqiiired foi a veiy ditteieiit, a 
very obvious, ,ind a veiy coiriiiioii purpose. 
Tt is leqiiiied iiieiely u» an acknowledg- 
ment on the pair of tlic peisun examined, 
that the answeis, uloch ai** sent to me, arc 
really hs answers. And this sigiiatiiie 
which iicithei is, nor can he, uqiiiied for 
any other purpose, tiiiiii merely to authen- 
ticate the answers, is repiescnted by the 
petitioner, as subscription to a document 
setting fortii h new standard of faith. 
Really my lords, 1 eould not have sup- 
posed, that so frynss a pervcisioii of the 
tiiith could evei iiave found its way into 
a petit ii> . to the House of l-<oids. 

1 Will now consider what pi oof the 
pititioiicr can briiiL^ that my st<aidaid of 
ductiiiie really ts a new, a piivato, and an 
arbitiaiy staialaid. lie bestows indeed 
the.se title,, and wry liberally bestows 
them, oil my examiuAtion questions: but 
the v(tl!nt»' of a tlnng either by this or by 
tiiat Ti.iine din-s not iletci mine its real cha- 
rai ti‘i, Hole s it be rightlif so c.illed. And 
my luids, 1 am really at a loss to coinprc- 
hciid, how a string ot questions can be eon- 
.sideied as a ^t.nidaid at alL They atford 
indeed a ivsl of doctrine, inietmiicli as 
the answers to them are but tried 

by no other standaid than the standard set 
foitli by the authority of the chnrcli. It 
IS such a perversion of tcims to give the 
name of .standaid to mere questioii.s, that 
thecluigc pieteired by the pctitioiici, if 
It can be established at all can be estab- 
ILshcd only by a cnn*)id(‘ration uf the aii- 
swci.s. Even if the questions hwl to the 
answeis^ nay, iiiy louts, if it be true that 
the questions niip/if the answers, it will 
still he the answerS|^ and not the questions, 
which must he made the subjects of tiial. 
After all then the matter at ixsiic comes 
simply to this. Do I try the answers to 
my questions by the old and established 
standard, the liturgy and articles : or do I 
try them by some new, some private, soirie 
arbitrary standard? My lords, if no ciedit 
is to be given to my own solemn declara- 
tion, that 1 acknowledge tio other stand- 
ard of iUitb, than the standard of the 
Established Church, a standard which 1 
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acknowledge, because it accords with liolj 
iScriptiire; and if that soieinii declaration 
4ienvcb no support from the expie<is lefei- 
oiiccs to the latiiiL'v and Aiiiele':, eotriiued 
III every rliapter, r.ider \vliU'!i t‘io.s»‘ 
qiiCHtions nrr' arranged, it was iiirtiinbeiit 
on the petitioner to inodiicc some ex- 
ample, in which the answers to my qiics> 
tioiis really had been tried by some new, 
some private, suine i/ibitrarv standard. 
If such examples 4 .c/aY, tlicy aie veiy easily 
found* My cYainiii.itioii questions arc 
nut answ'crcd in a cornei. I do not ^ivc 
them to be auswcicd in my pit siiu'o, and 
rlion pocket the paper, without giving the 
person examined an opportiimiy of ni.iki ig 
a triiiksciipt. No, niy loids, flic rpicstions 
aie always sent to the peiMins to be cv- 
amined, who give the ansueis at their 
leisure. If, on tin* irccipt of the aiiswcis, 

I find any, which .tie at vaiKtnce witli the 
iloctiiiich of the chiiivh, 1 never i eject \\ i^li- 
oiit previous remoiisliaticc. I shew in 
w'liiit niatuiur tlie answer fldfcrs fioni the 
doctiine of the Ldttirgv and Arl.i'les; 1 
have someliiius sueeeeded in iccalliiig 
persons to the stuinldi'd, which they had 
unadvisedly forsaken : and tliose only have 
been finally rej<M*tcd who have pei severed 
in answers, wbieh weic irreeoncileable 
with tilt! (loctiines of t)ie cbiircli, as ex- 
pressed 111 its Lituigy and Articles, accord- 
ing to their literal and giaiiimatical mean- 
ing. My conduct Uierefoio towaids the 
prisons exiiiniiicd lias always been so open 
and iindisgmst'd, that if tiie eiiaige pii- 
ferred by the pelitioner were true, a pi oof 
of It might easily bo given. No proof has 
been given, and under such eiicimist.inees 
the absence of pio<if shews tlie impossi- 
bility of pi oof. 1 will iiot retoil on the 
peliiionci* and s ly, th.it by Ins endeavours 
to excite suspicion as to my slaiidaid of 
doctrine, he lia^ only excited siispieion in 
regard to his own : but this, my lords, I 
will cuiifidriitly say, that 1 have never in 
a single instance departed lium the stand- 
ard of the Kstablisncd C.liiiicli. And if I 
have never employed any other standaid, 
than that which is set fortli by Uic .luthu- 
nty of tlie Cliiirch, the remaining cliarge, 
that 1 have set np a sr^iidard. which super- 
sedes the Liturgy and Articles fails of 
itself to the ground. 

My lords, 1 have now shewn, that the 
three principal allegations, the allegations 
on which the piayer of the petition de- 
pends, namely, that I employ a new staiid- 
sird of faith, that I require subscription 
to this new standaid of laitli, and that this 
new standard supersedes tlie Liturgy and 
Articles, are uliegatioos utterly devoid of 
trntb.” P. 17. 


His lordship then adverts to what 
the complainant had called a pri- 
rafe iiiterprctatiun of the orliclcs, 
and observes that. 

If ihc petitioner, by Ins chjoctmns to 
piivatc iutciprctaiion, would t-cviude exa- 
nimution in the Liturgy and Ai tides; if he 
means, iii.it Hioliops should he satisfied 
with siibscnptton to the Liturgy and 
Articles, and never venture to ask any 
qiipstinii<i ahoiif the nietiiiiiig of tliein, he 
argin>s in oppoNjtion to the light, which he 
had picvimisly .'idmitted. He fcii girts also, 
tli«il the c.inons if quire both siihsciiptinn 
and rxainiiiatiiin And, my lotus ifeandi- 
d.itcs for holy oideis aiP not examined, 
and cIoM'ly cxmiineil, as to then icligions 
opinions it au'.ulst the prevailing iriegii- 
biiilv of clnctrmc, siibsciiptinn to the 
Litnigy and Ai tides is made the safe cri- 
tciiuu, bv which a Ilidiop sb.iil judge of 
sound doctiine, .1 •^imil.ir, though not the. 
same dfect, will he produced in this 
countiy, which has been already piudiiced 
III some parts of Switzeiiand, wlicie there 
aic clergy, who suhsciibe to the creed of 
Calvin, and pi each the doctiincs of So- 
ciiiiis.” P, ‘'1. 

The conclusion aerpraints ns with 
the effects tliiit the (picstion'9 have 
produced. 

“ this p!a\ci* i' courliided in soso- 
hMiin a m.iiinci, .is mi^lit induce }our loid- 
sliips to conclude, that by tiie .gi.intiiig of 
tins piaMT, the wliole hodv of clergy in 
liiY dioce^c, as w'cil as candid.ites fur holy 
oiilcr.«, would be ii heved hum a giicvoiis 
biiiden, I will i.iii ily ^tato to your loid- 
ships the amou’it of the c\il, (ifit he dii 
LVil,) which has liccii hitlicito piodiiccd by 
these ipicstioiis. Dining the whole time 
that I have used tliese qmstinns, the niim- 
her of peisoii^, wlio have been leiiisud oi- 
dinatioii in coiis<!i|uciicu of their .‘CLswers 
to them, amounts to otm. Tiic mimbci of 
curates, who have b'UMi icliiseil a license 
ill consequence of llicir aiisweis to these 
questions, a'liounts to unn also, 'flic iiiiiii- 
ber of curates, wiio have been refused a 
license, because they refused to answer at 
(di, ainoimts to hro ; nanu iy, the intended 
curate of Ulatherwick, and a person who 
came into my <lioc;esc about the same time, 
for ttie purpose of hcconiing ciinite of 
Burton Latimer. But as the right of ex- 
amination, which these two persons con- 
tested, is DOW acknowledged by the peti- 
tioner himself, the refusal to license them 
can no longer be considered as a grievance. 
There, remains then one curate, and 

aa2 
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candiildtc for ordem. Anil this is the 
mijtlily i;rievance for which the house of 
IS to be set in motion. 

** It is true that these questions may, in 
one respect, have tcinletl to the exclusion of 
more. They may have prevented applica- 
tions, as well for ordination, as for licen- 
ses; becanse wlicrever an irregularity of 
doctrine exists, tliesie questions seldom 
fail to detect it. But herein lies their uti- 
lity ; a utility, whicli is proved by the 
very clamour, that has been raised against 
them. Fur thoti{*li they are disliked by 
the petitioner, and by others who tliink 
like himself, I can confidently assert, that 
they are approved by the threat body of 
niy clerf^y ; approved, iny lords, because 
they uic a cheek on fdiiaticism, fioin which 
the Clinicli, in this eoniitry, has more to 
sipprclieinl, than tioiii an^ danger, that 
now best ts it. 

“ My lords, 1 will eoiieliidc by advcit- 
intt to the two piimipdl points, on whirli 
i have shewn, that the fate of this petition 
must lest. I have shewn in the first place, 
that the prayer of it could not he granted 
by your lordships, consistently a ah the 
constitution of the Established Oliiirch, 
whatever were the allegations on which it 
were founded. And I have shewn in the 
second place, that even if tlic issue of it 
be put on the nllegatiniis, the allecrations, 
on which the prayiM of the pctiiioii entnely 
depends, uiu eiiSiioly destitute of truth.’* 
1». L'ti. 

The effect of this tuanly stat*'ineiit 
was such as nii^lit ijiitiirully be es- 
pecteil ; only three peer^ assented to 
the motion made b^ Lord Kin^', for 
receivini; Mr. Neville s petition, and 
even tliey did not \(M)tLirc to divide; 
the house upon the cpiesrioii. The 
Bishop’s ii^ht to cxaniinc has been 
unequivocally admitltd: and the 
mode of exaiiiinatiun has been left, 
as the Canons of the Church wisely 
ordain, to the discretion of each in- 
dividual iVelatc. It is not neces- 
sary that difference of opinion 
should cease to exist respecting 
the exercise of that discretion in 
particular cases — nor do we believe 
that a temperate and respeetfcl ex- 
pression of such differences can ever 
prove injurious to the Church or to 
the Bench. But if every clergyman 
who may happen to dislike the de- 
cisions of his diocesan, were to pro- 
ceed» as Mr. Neville, and his curate 


Mr. Green have proceeded, the very 
appearance of episcopal jurisdiction 
in the Church of England would be 
taken away, and the clergy would 
be governed by orators, newspaper 
editors, and rev'ewers. Let us be 
thankful that the recent decision of 
the House of Lords has at least de- 
layed the arri\^il of so grievous a 
calamity; and let us hope that it 
will also lend to undeceive the mis- 
taken men who look forward to such 
an event as a hlcvssing rather than a 
curse. 

That such arc the sentiments of 
Mr. Neville we do not venture to 
afiirin : but that they ought to be 
his seiitimeiitM if ho lias any regard 
to consistoucy, is as certain, and as 
deinoiistiahle as any fact of the 
kind can be. Bishop Marsh has re- 
ferred in his speech to Mr. Neville’s 
printed case; and wc .shall lake the 
libel ty of making some remarks 
upon its nature and contents. It 
contains, under the tide of Oflicial 
Correspomlencc** the letters which 
passed between Mr. Green, (the 
curate noiiiinated by Mr. Neville) 
and the Bishop, and uLo the letters 
between Mr. Ne\llle and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury . Extracts 
fioiii tlie (Ninons significantly i7«- 
Unsed .are prefixed to the whole. 
Notes expl.iiialory, coiifro\ersial, 
and criminatoiy, are appended with 
no sparing band; ant the cnii- 
clitsioii consists of a comment ex- 
tending to ten or a dozen jiages, in 
which Mr. Neville recapitulates and 
enforces ihe argunients of his curate, 
ami contends that a Bishop has no 
right to examine a curate coming 
from another diocese, with the usual 
testimonials. This is Mr. Neville’s 
Case. It was never published; it 
was never advertised ; it was never 
sold — But it was carried about in 
the pockets of pious Members of 
Parliament, and distributed as ex* 
parte statements usually are. 

These steps were probably adopt- 
ed out of delicacy to the Bishop of 
Peterborough; but they also secured 
the following advantages~Tlie ex* 
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istence of such a book was only 
known to the writers on one side of 
the question ; the others had no op- 
portunity of beino convinced by its 
reasoning, or even of sifting its 
various materials and separating the 
grain from the cliaif. In our own 
case at least, we can safely atlirin 
that the exiateiicc of such a docu- 
ment was never heard of until it was 
mentioned by the Bi'ihop in the 
I louse of Lord^ ; and the cojiy now 
on our table came fnim one of those 
])ious pockets of which tlic cargoes 
are not often consigned to the (3liris- 
tiuu Remembrancer. 

But to return to the contents of 
the painphlet. On IMr. Oreeii's 
epistles, w'e sIklII not dwell 
bec:ause we jire^nme that they were 
written hy tiie advice and direction 
of his fi*iea-ls: and fate has 

convinced liiii!, Iiv tli'.s time, tint 
iieitlun* lie uor his ftleiuLs aie infal- 
lible. But his cnri’< spoiuleiice is 
deserving of very serious blame. 
He was the lirst to introduce the 
phrase, standard of doctrine, and 
wiieii the ili^llop quotes (liese 
words, and proceeds to argue upon 
his application; Mr. (ireeii turns 
round, and sa}s, that Bisop Marsh 
admits that his <|iiestioiis are in- 
tended Jis a standard. Nothing can 
lie more unfair than the whole argu- 
ineiic which is built upon this as- 
buinption. Again, Mr. (ireen in his 
first letter, \erY explicitly and iiii- 
eqi vocally ref men to be examined. 
No man who reads his epistle can 
doubt that this was his meaning: and 
he had been occupied nearly a fort- 
night incoming to the determination. 
In his second letter, however, he de- 
nies that he has formed or expressed 
such a resolution, and declares 
Jiiinself resolved to answer (p. 28) 
as soon as the authority by which 
such examination is required shall 
be made clear to his apprehension.’* 
The Bishop, of course refers to the 
4Bth canon, of which the words arc 
BO comprehensive, that no one need 
mistake their meaning, and the re* 
ply, in the same words as those al- 


ready cited, asserts that Mr. Green 
is, and ever has been most willing 
to be examined, as soon as tlic 
eaiioii is clear to his n])pn.liei]sio:i. 
The words of tliis obscure law are, 
** No curate or minister sliail be per- 
mitted to serve in any place without 
examination, drc. it seems 

to us, that the Ifishop might have 
assigned more reasons than one for 
refusing to license a curate with 
such a very limited apprehension.— 
But on this subject we should wish 
to touch lightly, as the appreherp* 
sioii of Mr. Neville was as obtuse 
as that of Mr. (ireen ; and the 
former as weil as the latter could 
not iinnage to conceive that any 
person and any place w'ere words 
that «ip|>lied to a geiitleruciii who 
came from Ycukshire, and went into 
Northnmptorishiie. 

It w.is during this season of cano- 
nical hallueiiiatum that Mr. Neville 
adilressed two letters to the i’riautte, 
and his Grace replied in the follow- 
ing words. “ There can be no 
doubt that tlie right to examine a 
clergyman seeking adiuission to a 
cine whether beneficial or stipendi- 
ary , belongs to the liislio]> of the Dio- 
cese, in which such cuie ia located. 
This right is so obcious, that 1 trust 
you have satisfied yourself respect- 
ing if long before this time; so that 
no iiicouveiiicucc may have arisen 
from Illy delay in answering y our let- 
ters.” The date is August 7tli, 1820, 
and the dafe is important — because 
it was six months after this, viz. in the 
beginning of 1821, that the offi- 
cial correspondence was printed, in 
which Mr. Neville reasserts liis in- 
ability to coiiijireheiid the meaning 
of the 4Rth canon. For lie tells us 
P. 45. that “ the question properly 
under consideration is simply whe. 
tlier the 4Bth cannon authorises 
a Bishop to re-examine before he 
license a curate in full orders under 
the circumstances detailed in the 
preceding pages.*’ And he endea- 
vours to establish the negative of 
this cautiously worded question by 
arguments of which the iiiviUidity 
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is now universally admitted, and 
whieli wc may I'onseqpently s:ive 
ourselves the trouble of e\]>osiij^. 
Blit the eoniliicl of iNIr. Neville is 
of more import nnco than hU ron soil- 
ing, and wc recpiest the remh^rs at- 
tention to a short statement on this 
subject. 

Mr. Neville had appealed to the 
Archbishop of Canterhurv against 
the Bishop of IVtevborousrIfs inl<‘r- 
pretation of the 4tUli canon, aiiil 
his Grace had leplied that the said 
interpretation was undoubtedly and 
obviously correct. And here we 
must do Mr. Green the justice to 
say, that he appears to have taken 
no farther part in the transaction. 
If there was any grievance in the 
business, he, rather than Mr. Neville 
was the snficrer. But he did not 
petition the House of Lonis, he did 
not print and distribute otHeial c'or. 
respoiidencc. We take it for grant- 
ed therefore that In'* apprehension 
was cleared by the Archbishop's re- 
ply ; and that although he had been 
licensed in the diocese of York, he 
porceiveil that he was, nevertheless, 
a Curate or Minister of the Church. 
This discovery would convince him 
that he had no cause of coiiifdaiiit 
against the Bi'»hop, and the coiivie- 
tioii has been tacitly expres'ied by a 
prudent and respectful silence. Not 
so bis Rector that should have hecn. 
Mr. Neville treats his Metropolitan 
with as little cereiiioiiy as his Grdi. 
nary, and sits down to write a case 
with the simple purpose of pioviiig 
that a right- which had hecii pro- 
nounced undoubted and obvious by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, did 
not in fact exist. This case was 
ready for distribution when Parlia- 
iiieiit conmiciiccd its sittings, and 
was intended to convince the noble 
members of the House of Lords 
that the Archbishop anil Bishop had 
misinterpreted the canon, and that 
Curates coming from another dio- 
cese could not legally be examined. 
Yet when Mr. Neville after con- 
siderable delay presents his petition 
to the house, he admits the very 


point which he had denied with so 
niiich earnestness, and saxs that the 
rii^ht of examination is not intend- 
ed to be fltmied,’* and that be only 
objeels to the nuturc of Bishop 
Marsh's peculiar mode.” Speech. 
T- 7. 

With respect to the cause of this 
sudden attack,' the uniiiiliated and 
uneiiiiglitencd can only guess : but we 
venture to suggest the following so- 
lution of ihe riddle. The “ OtKcial 
(Correspondence,*' iiaviiig been print- 
ed, and dicussed in evaiigelieo- 
polilical circles, it fell into the hands 
of some individual, who had a 
quicker apprclicnsioii tliuii Mr. 
Green, and who consec[nently per- 
ceived that it would he impossible 
to upset the plain \\ord» of the 
canons, and the unvaried interpre- 
tation of the ecclesiastical lawyers, 
by t!ie refinements iiitroduce.d by Mr. 
Neville. That gentleman, therefore, 
was persuaded to admit the light of 
examination ; and coniine himself to 
roiiiplaiiiing of the nature of the 
Bishop of Petcrborougli's mode. 
Blit, he forgot that iiis Corres- 
pondence,'* w’us already in circula- 
tion ; and that the xeal of pious 
friends might induce them to perse- 
vere ill the distribution of it. Tiiis 
event, .as we shouitl have expected, 
did actually occur, and Mr. Neville 
the pauiplileteer, and Mi. Neville, 
the petitioner, appeared at the bar 
of the House of Lords, in direct 
opposition to each otluM'. To com- 
pose tlie feiul was the task allotted to 
Lord King ; and his lordAhip also 
undertook the oHice of marshal ling 
the cotnhined troops and leading 
them tw the charge. The gallantry 
which he displayed cannot be too 
much comniencfed. But wliat are 
we to say of his fitness fur his higli 
po-it, or of the discretion of the 
persons by wdiom he was selected 
and appointed to it, when we hear 
that he confounded the (Questions 
proposed to Curates with the ordi- 
nary Visitation (^uestious exhibited 
toChurch wardens, and pronounced a 
solemn lecture upon the impropriety 
5 
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of a practice which lias prevailed 
for centuries in every diocese, and 
given offence to no one t {Speech 
p. 81.) llis Lordship's exalted 
rank may be a very suiiicieiit ex- 
cuse for his igiiorance of the hum- 
ble duties of Churchwardens and 
Sidesineij ; but he oii»'ht to have 
contrived to keep his' ignorance out 
of sight, while he %vas engaged in 
putting a new interpretation upon 
ecclesiastical laws, and presiiniiiig to 
controvert the decisions of aSuttem 
and a Marsh. 

It was under the sanction of this 
profound inasLor of civil and cano- 
nical jurisprudence, that Mr. Ne- 
ville approached the house of l^ords, 
and became guilty of as gross a 
breach of ecclesiastical subordimt- 
tion as has been wilnesscd since the 
restoration of King Charles. It is 
possible, and we aic ready lo be- 
lieve Ihnl this \^us not Ids iii1cnti<»ii. 
He may have been the dnjie of art- 
ful and factious men; or, like Mr. 
Green, ho in.iy be unprovided with 
canonical uppioheiisioii. lint ae. 
quilting him of any improper mo- 
tive or design, we hesitate not to 
pronounce his conduct iineccle^ius- 
lical and unbecoming. His original 
opposition to his Hishop rested upon 
iiisutiicicnt grounds, but if he bad 
been persuaded to stop there, lie 
might have been easily forgiven, 
llis disregard of the Archbishop's 
opinion was a more aggravated of- 
fence, and we trust that it will not 
be repeated. Kiit when from defer- 
ence to uiikiiowii and irresponsible 
advisers be changed those seiiliiiients 
which he had lefiised to surrender 
to the Archbishop, and admitted the 
Bishop's right to examine, his per- 
severance in a coiltpiaiiit of which 
the foundation was thus removed, 
which no peer, excepting Lord 
King, was found willing to advo- 
cate, and which every body knew 
that the House of Lords would nei- 
ther redress n,or entertain, this con- 
duct was foolish of factious in the 
extreme. 

In abort, if wc were to sum up 


the whole transactkfn in one sen- 
tence, wc should call it an attempt 
to silence Bishop Marsh by cla- 
mour. There was clamour about 
the constitution j there was clamour 
about a test j tnere was clamour 
about innovations ; and in order that 
the panic might not be confined 
to tlic Clergy, there was clamour 
about the intvrvstn of lay patrons^ 
and of the. crown itself^ and this 
dLgracefnl appeal to the selfishness 
of the judges was inserted both in 
the corresponi fence, (P. 88, note) 
ami in the petition. Bishop Marsh 
noticed this attempt to iiitlneiice tlic 
decision of the House of Lords in 
the speech tliat he delivered on the 
occasion, but out of delicacy to the 
petitioner he has omitted to print 
these remarks. It into helioped that 
his example will not be altogether 
thrown away. And then wo shall not 
witness a repetition of those scenes 
which have recently disgraced the 
Church. We are confident that w^e 
speak the sentiments of ninety-nine 
clergymen in a hundred when wc say, 
that they are safe, and know tlieiii- 
selves to be safe under the govern- 
inciit of their Bishops and Archbish- 
ops, and have no desire to make 
that appeal to the mob of news- 
paper poJitieians, which is the real, 
and the only effect of a petition to 
Parliament. If such petitions were 
entertained, the necessary conse- 
quence would be that the committees 
for religion which overhinicd the 
Church in 1(540, would again be 
appointed, ami might again triumph 
for a season. But many years 
must elapse before Parliament can 
be so far railicalized a*) to treat pe- 
titions against Bishops in any other 
way than they have treated the re- 
cent petitions against Bishop Pel- 
haiii and Bishop Marsh. The Peers 
who present such documents are 
well assured, that they will be rc- 
Jecled; and we are confident that 
they would not meddle with them 
upon any other supposition. Certain 
speeches arc to be delivered and 
to be duly reported ; the party scrib- 
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blem for the newspapers are to sub- 
join ** note and comineiit and 
all the dissenters in the country 
chuckle or sneer. Is this a system 
which a Clergyman ought to encou- 
rage? We will put a much stronger 
case than tiiat which can be urged 
in defence of Mr. Neville : we w'ill 
suppose a Clergyman sincerely and 
unalterably convinced that his Dio- 
cesan and Primate are in error ; we 
will suppose him encouraged and 
supported by several distinguished 
senators, who are accustomed to take 
a part in ecclesiastical atlairs ; we 
will suppose that the point in dis- 
pute has never before been discus- 
sed, and fliat law-books and term- 
reports are silent upon the subject; 
and even then wc have no doubt 
that a pious, reasonable and or- 
thodox Minister ought to submit in 
silence to the decision of the Bishops. 
Mr. Neville cannot plead any one 
of these excuses. The law-books 
are full and express in favour of the 
right of examination. The Peers, 
who have read the canons, w'oiild 
not takd charge of his petition. 
The Prelates against whom lie ap- 
pealed, are distinguished for their 
accuracy, and the petition admitted 
the proposition which the paiiijihlet 
had been written to rcfiik’. With 
the senlinieiits and character of 
Mr. Neville we are altogether un- 
acquainted * .we never heard his 
name until he started this contro- 
versy; and even now w'C ha\e not 
heard or read one single word re- 
specting him, expeptmg what we 
gather from his own distributed 
pamphlet, and the Bishop of Peter, 
borough's published speech. We 
request, therefore, to be distinctly 
understood as spe^KiDg of this trans- 
action alone ; and iu this transaction 
we distinctly say, that be has not 
acted a becoming or a consistent 
part. If he were imitated by his 
brethren, or supported by the Le- 
gislature, the Church of England 
would forfeit her Apostolic charac- 
ter ; she would soon cease to enjo^ 
a goyernoient by Bishops. 


[Auo. 

An Affectionate Addrees io those 
Dissenters from the Communion 
of the Church of England^ who 
agree with her in the leading 
Doctrines of Christianity. With 
a Postscript to the Rev. Samuel 
Newton, occasioned by his Ijetter 
to the Author, entitled “ The 
Dissenters Apology,''* S^c. By 
Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R. If A.S. 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the. 
Less, London, pp. 28, Riving- 
tons. 1828. 

The Dissenter's Apology, in a Let- 
ter to the Rm. Samuel Wix, con- 
taining some Reasons why the or- 
thodox Dissenters feel obliged in 
Conscience, not to comply with his 
^ Affectionate Address, intended to 
induce them io coajorm to the 
Church of England. By Samuel 
Newton, pp. 24. Louginaii and 
Co. 1820. 

If the pamphlets on which we are 
now to com men t are compared with 
former works upon the same ques- 
tion, it is possible that neither would 
be considered of much importance ; 
but if they are contrasted, as they 
ought to be, with each other, they 
have no ordinary claim to the atten- 
tion of the public : for they may be 
regarded as sliort and popular state- 
ment s of the grounds upon which 
the Church com|dains of the 19 Ts- 
sciiters, and the Dissenters justify 
their revolt from the Church. The 
substance of both might, without 
impropriety, be delivered in the 
shape of sermons to any common 
congregation; and nothing better 
could be desired by the clergy and 
their supporters, than that both 
should be heard and weighed by 
every congregation which hesitates 
upon the subject of communion with 
the Church. 

The “ Address” of Mr. Wix is a 
very temperate and judicious appeal 
to those Dissenters whom it is now 
the fashion to designate as orthodox* 
And he sets before them the Church's 
claims, and the evil consequences 
of neglecting those claims^ in a 
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perspicuous aod convincing manner. 
We understand that he has produccui 
.8 very considerable effect, and that 
Mr.Newton has consequently stepped 
forward with an answer, which is 
intended to confirm many wavering 
disciples, and to bring hack some 
Others who have forsaken their an- 
cient teachers, and listened, not with- 
out improvement, to the lessons of 
Mr. Wix. Both the writers, there- 
fore, arc to be considered as prac- 
tical men, bent upon the accom- 
plishment of ail important tusk, and 
discharging it With unpretending, 
but indisputable skill. And the 
proper result of the whole, is an 
insight into the merits of the con- 
troversy, when reduced, as in the 
present case, to the level of the 
common people. 

Mr, Wix’s principal arguments 
may be reduced into throe heails — 
the apostolical and scriptural origin 
of our episcopal Church ; the suffi- 
ciency, not to say the excellence, 
of our Liturgy ; and the calamities 
wnicli are unavoidably uttciidant 
upon schism, especially the encon- 
ragenieiit which Protestant non- 
conformity ill this country has af- 
forded, and still affords, to Uiiita- 
riauism. This chain of reasoning is 
evidently as conclusive as it is sim- 
ple. The Scriptures ordained our 
pFcsentforni of Church government; 
the Apostles and tbeir successors 
practised it; it is found amply 
sufficient for the purposes of Chris- 
tian edification ; and the effects of 
neglecting it have been heresy, lati- 
tudinarianisin, and unbelief. There 
is a positive institution; and that 
institution upon trial proves bene- 
ficial, and every deflection from it 
plunges IIS deeper* and deeper into 
confusion. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, tliat Mr. Wix is fully jus- 
tified in employing tlie strong lan- 
guage with which he closes his Ad- 
dress ; nor can it be denied that the 
Dissenters ar^ bound either to inva- 
lidate his premises, or to admit his 
conclusion. 


. And DOW, I again ask, dhi you, my 
Cliriitian fiiends, Uiiok younelvesJottiAed 
iu disseoting from the Estabtuhed aiurdi, 
iinless you are firepaied to prove tliat alio 
holds not the truth as it is in Christ Jestis, 
and that therefore salvation is not to be 
had in her commauton? Incalculable are 
the evils of a schismatic spirit, as it has . 
prevailed among the different classes of 
dissenters, ft has not only iiisei^sibly ope- 
rated to a generdi violation of tlic aposto- 
lical precept of submission to those who 
have the rule over them ; hut it has led to 
that infinite variety of opinion in religious 
matters, that has tended to contirm the 
Romanist in his delusions. Tt has been 
oiistnictive to the conversion of the Jew, 
and has been of fatal operation against the 
efforts of missionaries to promote the 
kingdom of Christ in foreign countries. 
Observing the heats and animosilies with 
which opposite o]>inioiis, all of wliicli can- 
not be ri(^t, have been pnraiied, the poor 
Hpatheii has been pn/zled to know oh 
which side truth lay: he has, therefore, 
continued in liis idolatry, and in all the 
wi etched follies of tliosc who have ad- 
diessed their worship to tijc Unknowu 
God*. 

** I will conclude by earnestly exliorting 
all yon, who profess yonrselves to be or- 
thodox dissenters, to consider very seriously 
the tendency of your not being in commu- 
nion with your national (/liiirch, agaiiut 
which you can urge no solid objections, at 
the Church of England did against the 
Chiircli of Rome, when she reformed her- 
self from the errors of that cornipted 
branch of the Cliristian Church. I do most 
cordially admit that you mean well; but 
you seem to he unaware of the mischief 
which tlie example of your dissent is operat- 
ing over the Cliiibtian world, in alienating 
many from that foini of sound words which 
was once delivered to the saints, and, con- 
sequently, in iiyuring that pure morality 
which flows from a pure faith, and is a 
blessing in every relation, and in every 
condition of life. Should it even be 
grantcil, that some things might, as yon 
think, he on a better footing than they are 
in the constitiitiou of the Established 
Church, or in the language in which she 
professes her belief, you must still admit 
that her object is the advancement of all 
that is truly scriptural. Where do you 
find more spiritual notions inculcated of 
God ? Where is your duty to Qod, your 
neighbour, or yourselves, belter taiighr 
than in the Chm-ch Catechism ? Where aro 

* Avis XV ii. 

3 B.. 
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Chriftkio love anil iwcerity, and all tlie 
amiable qualities that oan adorn the ha* 
man ch'aractei*, more powerfully recom- 
mended? Where is the di<<charge moic 
Mlemn^ enforced of every obligation that 
can contribute to the present peace of in- 
dividnals and society, or can rendc** ns 
meet to become partakers of tlie salvation 
of Christ? Or where arc those blessed 
principles of charity, inculcated in the 
Oospd, more amply displayed than In the 
Church of England, as the piinciples which 
nuut be imbibed in this our st«itc of pro- 
bation, to render ns fitting to be employed 
hereafter, in continually adoring and thank- 
ing to^f/jcr, tile Author of our joy and our 
aalvation? Should we not, tlion, now 
worship God in the unity of the apiirt, and 
in the bond of peace? Should we not be 
careful thus liiimbly to encourage a hope, 
ao far as is pleasing to the Almighty, that, 
when this life shall have closed upon us, we 
may, at the general resurrection, meet again 
as those who have loved each other upon 
earth, and been united in the most sacred 
bonds of religious friend'^hip i Docs it not 
become yon, does it not become us all, to 
remember calmly, and in the spirit of 
meekness, that whatever is human, must, 
•mong persons of various tempers and 
powers of comprehension, be viewed in 
various lights ; and that it will be thought 
that some particular might have been bet- 
ter contrived, or some doctrine better 
stated? But, if such be thought an argu- 
ment for separation, where Khali separation 
stop? Consider then the whole. Taken 
dispassionate view of every part of the 
great scheme of the Clinrcli, both in her 
constitution, and in her doctrin»; then, 
balance the certain mischiefs of a spirit of 
dissent, operating, according to the differ- 
ence of men’s opinions, a varitty of (loe^ 
trine f against the positive, good of that 
meekness, of that docility of temper, of 
tliat teacliableness of disposition, of that 
generous deference to constituted autho- 
rities, all which adorn ^he disciple of Jesus 
Christ and further liis kingdom, more 
than doting about questitms and atri/es 
of wordSt whereof cometh e/ayy, strife^ 
fniiiugat evil surmisinga,^ (1 Tim. vi. 4.) 

Consider, with uH the pungency of 
regret that becomes you us the disciples 
of Jesus Christ; yes, 1 would, in tlie full 
power of argument^ but with all the meek- 
nciu bf persnusi'on, urge yon to condder 
most seriously; the alarming spread of the 
Soelnlun and Unitarian prejndices against 
Ihe^ comfbrtable doctrine of atonetaicnt, 
q^j^ie qo less comfortable assnraoce of 
grace, to assist the weakness of oiir 
l^lep nature- Then consider the Arm 
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stand that the Church of l&nglaiid bus ever 
made against these impieties. Consider, 
too, the* follies, the novelties, the delu- 
sions, of the Romish creed; and, then, 
bear in mind, the courageous resistance, 
the resolute protestations of the Clinrcli 
of England, against those follies, those 
novelties, and those wretrhcd> delusions, 
wliicli protestations the early Reformers 
nobly sealed witlf their blood! Reflect, 
then, on the otlier hand, how the Unita- 
rian, the Sociniaii, how every opposer of 
Cliristrin ductrine and order, urges his 
apology ill your dissent, the example of 
which, as has been observed, encourages 
the dissent of those who most widely, mo.st 
fiitally, differ from you.** Affectionrtie 
Address, p. 13, 

We now turn to the Apology of 
Mr. Samuel Newton; and though 
wa think that be might have adhered 
more strictly to the example of for- 
bearance set by Mr. Wix, we are 
still ready to do justice to his gene- 
ral moderation, and to rejoice that 
the ** orthodox Dissenters'’ have not 
descended to that ribaldry which 
this controversy has called forth 
from a Sociiiiaii pamphleteer whd^is 
too contemptible to be noticed. But, 
apropos, to Sociiiians, there, is an 
omission in Mr. Newton’s Answer, 
at which the reader will be sur- 
prised. He docs not say a single 
syllable respecting tbe ravages which 
Unitarianism has made in the Pres- 
byterian fold,* and thus suQers a full 
half of the Address to puss mh si- 
kntio. Whether the subject was 
overlooked as uniinporlaiit and tri- 
fling, or whether it really slip|>ed 
Mr. Newton's memory, or uhether 
he knows, as is probable, far more 
about the business than has ever 
reached the ears of Mr. Wix or "his 
critics,' the omission is at all events 
to be lamented. t/Fhe following pas- 
sage may be regarded as tbe open- 
ing of Mr. Newton’s case. 

** 1 write for myself, though I believe u 
great part of that cIm of Dissenters, with 
a view to which 1 write, agice with me in 
opinion. We are sensible that onr neigh- 
bours are not disposed td think well of us, 
because of our dissent ; we Afel like oUier 
men the effects of disesteem and reproarh ; 
we are not dis^oaed needlessly to qjtpose 
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ourselves to the oociisatton of bciDs{ sehit- 
unties ;'<^we are losing by our dissent, the 
chance we might have of tho emoluments 
and respectability of your Oinrch ; we 
arc liable to many extra expenses for snp- 
porting our worship ; and if we be in thrsc 
circumstances, under flic iiifhicnce of faKe 
principles, and acting from a sclitsmatical 
and contentions spirit, it must be admitted 
that both our folly and oiir sin are great. 
Wc. are committing transgression, and wc 
are receiving reproarli. I)iit, inilecd, Sir, 
dissent is matter of cousoience with its, 
and if I cannot peiwadc yon that we are 
right, I hope to convince yon th.it wc are 
not wilfldly and obstiiiutcly wrong.*’ JJin^ 
senter's Apology, p. 4. 

Wc are anxious to come as spee- 
dily as possible to Mr. Newton’s 
main argiiiueiils ; but the introdiic*- 
lion requires a few brief rctnarkj. 
If it means any thing to the purpose, 
wc suppose it moans this; that DU- 
seiilers forego many lempotal ad- 
vantages, and are therefore eulitied 
to predit'for the purity of their mo- 
tives. W^hcre there is a bona fide 
surrender of temporal a<lvatituges, 
without reference to ambitious de- 
sires, or factious self-will; where, 
as in the case of the primitive and 
the rcforniatioii martyrs, every 
earthly thing is surrendered for a 
cause in wliich no earthly thing can 
be obtained, great respect ouglit to 
be paid to the motives from which 
such conduct proceeds. But what 
docs Mr. Ncwtoii surrender for con- 
science sfike ? Their neighbours 
are not disposed to think well of 
them because of their dissent;*^ 
** they are losing their chance of the 
emoluments and respectability of 
the Church and “ they have to de- 
fray the extra expcnces of their pe- 
culiar worship." Now Mr. Wix has 
not questioned, but admitted, ad- 
mitted we should sa^ somewhat too 
broadly and incautiously, the purity 
of the Dissenters* motives. And it 
would have 'been more prudent in 
Mr. NeWton td accept the adntis- 
sion, and say no more about the 
matter, than .to offer disputable 
proofs of an undisputed fact. The 
neighbours by whom Mr. N. is db- 
osteemed and reproached, are, of 


course, iti communion with.. the' 
Church. And does not this very 
circiimstaiice make him more es*^- 
teemed and admired out of - the 
Chuicli? Dissenters, if we believe 
tboiiiselvcs, arc not a small nor an 
iincoiinected body. They love those 
who love iheni ; and a decided and 
successful opposition to the Church 
is neither the road to disgrace nor 
to obscurity. Wliut is lost therefore 
in one quarter, is more than supplied 
iu aiioihcr; and if Mr. Wix’s admis-^ 
sioiis arc rejected, and we come to 
argue the matter with strictness, it 
will be found that the ptrtty coiisc- 
queure, and the party -triumphs of 
scctariaiiisiii more tliaii counterba- 
lance the reproaches of orthodoxy* 
This is cs]ieci.tlly the case among 
dissenting teaclieis; a vast propor- 
tion of wlioin arc, beyond all doubt, 
men of much greater importance and 
influence than a continuance in 
Church communion would ever have 
made them. And as to their chance 
of obtaining tlie emoluments and 
respectability of the Church, this 
we consider as a high though au in- 
direct compliment to the Establish- 
ment. For as the dissenting teachers 
would never, of course, have con- 
sented to rise by the ladder of pa- 
tronage or power, they could only 
have been preferred for their merits. 
And if meritorious clergymen have 
so good a chance of emoluments, as 
to make the sacrifice of that chance 
for conscience-sake highly meritori- 
ous, then the Church is not so com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Crown 
as Mr. New’ton would have us be- 
lieve. He cannot escape from tbi^ 
dilemma. Either he and hb bre- 
thren lose nothing, or success in the 
Church of England is open to hum- 
ble merit. The third species of 
martyrdom now suffered by Dis. 
senters, is, contributing to the ex* 
pence of their separate worship ; and 
as the last gricvaace was peculiarly 
clerical, this is peculiarly laic. For 
surely it can be no haraship upCn 
the Readier to be paid by subscrip- 
tions instead of tithes. The latter 
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h*' oi^ht ia coDsktency to df- 
nouace as popish and anti-chris- 
tiaa; the former bind the minister 
(somewhat Soo tightly perhaps) to 
Us ' ftock, aud femish no con. 
tewptihle provision for those per* 
4Mli( to whom thc^ arc given. The 
4ymen therefore alone are entitled 
to that praise which is bestowed 
apcm such as prove their sincerity 
by opening their purses ; and this 
praise, if it be meted out im- 
partially, must not be confined to 
them ; but they must share it with 
all the votaries of fashion and folly, 
with all the dupes of political kna- 
very, and political fanatacism, with 
the subscribers to Cobbett and 
Hunt and Hone and Carlile, every 
one of whom has proved liis since- 
rity by parting with his money. — 
The dissenter, generally speaking, 
has been born and bred in dissent, 
and prefers paying the expences of 
his non conrormity, to renouncing 
Hw Thu is the true state of the 
ease — ^and though it certainly does 
not prove that the disseiiters are in 
the wrong, it fails to prove that they 
are in the right. Mr. Newton how- 
ever is entitled to praise, for enu- 
merating these grievances only, and 
for observing a profound silence 
upon the Test Acts, and Tunipike 
Acts of Mr. Wilkes. 

We proceed to those parts of the 
Apology which constitute the an- 
swer to Mr. Wix. On the subject 
of Episcopacy, Mr. Newton admits 
thiat there were bishops in the apos- 
toKeld times, but denies that they 
were of the same sort as our Eng- 
lish prelates. If you suppose us,” 

he says, ** to be enemies to Episco- 
paqf, you have entirely mistaken 
our aehtiments. None of us have 
aay objection to such bishopa as 
are spoken of in the Epistles to Ti- 
mothy and Titus^ or as wefc found 
^ the Churches of Ephesus and 
The only lamentation 
ilhibngst us who are overseers of 
‘CMteiaa dturches among the dfa- 
;iM^teia is, that wc are not. more 
Sibifoniied to the divine rule/* This 


statement is followed by an extract 
from Moslieim, which we reprint, 
because it contains, in fact, the only 
argument adduced by Mr. Newton 
in opposition to* Episcopal govern- 
ment. 

It is certain, however, tliat it would be 
forming a very erroneons judgment, were 
we to estimate the power, tlie revenue, 
the privileges, and rights of the first Bi- 
shops, fh>m the rank,afflaence, and antlio- 
rity attached to the Episcopal character in 
the present day. A primitive Bishop was, 
as It should seem, none other than the chief 
or principal Minister of an individual 
Church, which, at the period of which we 
are speaking, was seldom so iiumeroos, 
but that It could he assembled under one 
roof. He tau^t the people, administered 
what arc termed the sacranients, and sup- 
plied the ailing and the indigent with com- 
fort and relief. With regard to the per- 
formance of such ‘duties as it was impos- 
sible for bint to fulfil or to attend to in 
penon, he availed himself of the assistance 
of the Presbyters. Associating, likewise, 
tiiese Presbyters with him in council, be 
impilred Into and determined any disputes 
or differences that might subsist amongst 
the members of his 6ock, aud also looked 
round nnd consulted with them as to any 
measures which the welfare and prosperity - 
of tlie Church seemed to require. What- 
ever arraDgements might be deemed eli- 
gible, were proposed by him to the people 
for their adoption in a general assembly. 
In fine, a primitive Bisliop could neither 
determine nor enact any thing of himself, 
bnt was bound to conform to and carry 
into effect Whatever mi^t be resolved on 
by the Presbyters and tlie people. The 
i^isoopel dignity would not be mnch co- 
veted, I rather think, on snch terms, by 
many of those who, under the piesent state 
of things, intevest tbenielves very wanniy 
on belnilf of Bishops and tlieir anthonty, — 
Of tlie emolnments attached to this offiee, 
which, it may be observed, was one of no 
small hibonr and peril, I deem It onneces- 
•ary for me losqr smy thing: forthattliey 
BMift hnve been chtrem^ small, cannot 
ba^ ImobviooB to every one who sliall con- 
sider that no Chweb bad. In these days 
any other revenue than what erase fiem 
the vohmtaiy offerings, or oWatlens m 
they were termed, of the peopje, by fhr 
the greater pert whom were persons of 
veiy mndorate nr ttender meant; and that 
out of thasnoMnm M eUAtioti to the 
BiAop, |SMvitfonrsnn!tolMnMMlelbr,tlie 
Pmbyfeers, the P aeao n s,and tfanindigtnt 
VrethrcD.**— DtfientrrV Apoiogy^ p. 7« 
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This passage is to be found in 
Mosheinrs Commentaries on the 
affairs of Christians before the time 
of Constantine the Great, and Mr. 
Newton seems to imagine that it is 
decisive of the controversy. But he 
forgets that Mosheini was writing 
ill defence of an unepiscopal Church 
government, and therefore cannot 
be considered an impartial judge 
upon the question. Both he and 
Mr. Newton are evidently aware 
that tlieir own Church government 
is not sciiptural, and a feeble at- 
tempt to carry the war into their 
adversaries’ quarters, by retorting 
the charge upon us, is their only 
method of eluding a difficulty which 
it is impossible to overcome. They 
cannot deny that Timothy and 'Pi- 
tus were bishops ; not merely over- 
seers of one flock, as Mr. Newton 
may be, but superintendants and 
rufers of many flocks. And when 
we ask the dissenters where are tlieir 
superintendants and overseers, they 
answer, iti is true, we have not got 
any ; and it would be more scriptu- 
ml if we had, but your English bi- 
shops are not the same as Timothy 
and Titus, they are richer, they are 
more powerful, and they have a 
wider rule. We shall betake our- 
selves seriously to the explanation 
of these and similar ‘difficulties, as 
soon as we have heai^d why Mr. 
Newton does not make tents in imi. 
tation of St. Paul. But for the 
present, it will suffice to observe, 
that according to Mr. Newton’s 
own shewing, the Church adheres 
in form to the discipline of the 
Apostles; but diffein from it in 
manner a^nd degree, while, tlie dis- 
senters have thought proper to 
choose a new fofm of their own. 
The first therefore is a partial, the 
second a total deviation; and yet 
die second is better than the first! 

Mr. Newton next adverts to those 
portions of the Address, which im- 
ply diat dissenting teachers ** in- 
trude Ummselves into offikms which 
they have no i^ht to BQStain ; and 
liav^ dunied dmt the Chtfireh of 


England ean establish the regplaf 
succession of her bishops, he ' 
ceeds in the following words.. 

And as for the perpetual and nnbrskiaik 
succession of the Ministers of the Cliiirdi 
of England ffom the Apostles, we neilter 
admit the purpose Ibr which you insist, 
upon it, or the fact that such a succession 
exists. As to the purpose fbr which yon 
introduce it, it is evidently to show fliat 
oiir Ministers are not lawflilly appointed, 
that the wisest or best of them are spirit 
tiial intruders, and that you, the Ministers 
of tlie Church of England, are, and alone 
can be, safe and lawfiit guides. Unis an 
Owen, a Doddridge, and a Watts, tanght 
without proper authority ; and thus the re- 
formed Churches abroad, and the Lntherall 
Cliiirches, and the Church of Scotland, 
are under teachers who have no lawful an- 
thority for what they do. The man most 
apostolical in spirit, if he teach the Gospel 
without the imposition of the hands of thO 
Bisliop of the Church of England, is acting 
irregularly and unlawfully. While on the 
otlier hand the most vain and conceited ig- 
noramus who has been epiacopally or- 
dained, u entitled to preach tlie word and 
administer the Sacraments, and to call 
away the hearers of siicli an apostolical 
man. Can you wonder, Sir, that we do 
not believe these tliiiigs, and that yonr ad- 
dress will prove powerless, and entirely in- 
sufficient to persoade us, since it resta 
upon Bucli arguments?'^— -/Aifwiiter’# Ajso- 
10 . 

The unbecoming language of this 
passage is pointed out by Mr. Wix, 
in the" Appendix that accompanies 
his second edition ; but we stiall 
content ourselves with exposing the 
complete inefficacy of the argument 
which is so decently and tastefully 
clad. Mr. Newton’s position is this. 
We are to judge of the lawfulness 
of.the call by the fruits of the mi- 
nistry. That is to say, if a man shall 
prove eminent and successful in his 
profession, lie has a better right, to 
exercise it than any one else. Jl^c- 
eording to which theory a great ty- 
rant^ a great general, an^ a great 
demagogue, are lemlly commissuNi- 
ed to plunder and kill. Oliver CfOfn* 
vrell and Buonaparte wei^' la^ul 
destroyers of theur fellow cr^twips, 
' while nie most vain andconcti^q Slg« 
nojratAus bf an ensign who longM 
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in obedience 'to his king and conn* 
try^ deserved to have i^eii hung iir 
chaina ^or mur^r. . The dissenters 
aro whigs; and therefore in civil 
matters they contend that unless the 
authority be Ic^ah the acts which 
emanate from^Tt must be illegah 
Apd tliey have always taught that a 
vain and conceited parish constable, 
appointed according to law, and 
conducting himself lawfully, is a 
more respectable personage tlian an 
arbitrary king. It is necessary there- 
fore, that civil officers should have 
a visible call ; and it is plain that 
the rule ought also to be applied to 
ecclesiastics. And unless it can be 
shewn that St. Paul chose himself, 
or was chosen by the Gentiles 
whose Apostle he was, unless it can 
%be shewn that Timothy and Titus 
were in like manner self-appointed 
or elected by universal suffrage and 
ballot, we may defy Mr. Newton to 
prove that he has any better com- 
mission to preach, than a despot or 
a rebel has to govern. He may ex- 
cel in preaching as the despot excels 
in governing, and the rebel in re- 
belnng and in fighting ; but it is ab- 
surd to contend, that any of. the 
three can really stand the test of a 
trial by their fruits. For the real 
fruits of rebellion are anarchy ; and 
of despotism, slavery ; and of schism, 
strifes, and heresies and envyings. 
And the latter fruits have been pro- 
duced by the non-conformity of 
Baxter, Doddridge, and Watts, in 
spite of all their piety, talents, and 
learning. This therefore is the sum 
total of Mr. Newton’s Answer to the 


Address. We need not be episco- 
palians, because your bishops are 
richer than Timotliy and Titus; 
and we may preach without a coro- 
mispion, because several of our 
preachers have been eminent men. 
A more lame and impotent ccmclu- 
sion cannot well be conceived, and 
if Mr. Newton’s flock ai^e satisfied 
with' ijt, they are very tractable men» . 

'But having refuted Mr. Wix, be 

S je^s state his own view of 

oontroversy between the Church . 


and the Separatists; and be Com- 
tends that the latter, who 'are anx- 
ious to preserve unity an:^iig -thc 
servants of a cominoa master, are 
compelled to dissent for the follow- 
ing causes. 

The CliuivU cannot excommuni- 
cate except by a suit in the Ecclesi- 
astical courts. , 

The Church imposes things as 
necessary for her communion, which 
the great head of the Church has not 
commauded. ' 

Tlic Church does not allow the 
people to choose their own minis- 
ters. 

The Church is in alliance \yith the 
State, and acknowledges the chief 
magistrate to be her supreme head 
upon earth. 

The Church requires her niinisters 
to sub^^cribe according to the provi- 
sions of the Act of Uniformity, and 
thereby to express their assent to 
the baptismal and burial services. 

For these five reasons Mr. New- 
ton is conscientiously compelled to 
separate liimself the Esta- 

blished Church ; and wc shall take 
the liberty of calling bis attention to 
some remarks upon each of the five. 

If profane persons arc admitted 
to receive the Lord's Sujiper for 
civil and profane purposes,” p. 14 , 
it is because the laws of the Church 
are not enforced. For the canons 
require that such persons should be 
presented to the Onlinary, that they 
may be dealt with according to law ; 
and if dissenters would continue in> 
communion with the Church, and 
discharge the duties of Churchwar- 
dens conscientiously and. strictly, 
they might remedy the evil of which 
Mr. Newton complains. And^ 
moreover, we are confident that one 
half of the. profanation that really 
cxbts at the altar lies at the door of 
the non conformist, and not of the 
Churchman; and we heartily wish 
that the former could, be prevented 
from, receiving the Lord’s Supper 
against Ms eonscuneej^ in , the Church,^ 
08 a key to emplument and power. • 
Upon the subjwM of rkes and: 
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ceremoiuesif and vestments^ and sub- 
scription, \vc shall merely say, that 
unless l^r. Neu'ton thinks that a 
surplice is worse than a Sociiiian, 
siiid that it is better to deny our 
Lord’s divinity than to kneel at liis 
talde, he ou[;ht not to reproach the 
Church for being; in possession of 
those safeguards, of \|iiich the want 
is so severely felt in his own commu- 
nion. There never was a body of 
professing Cliristians more free from 
niiti-trinitarian heresy than the 
Cliurcli of England is at present; 
niid for this freedom she is iiidehted 
to her articles and creeds. There 
never was a body of profoasing 
Christians more perplexe<t and dis- 
Inicted than the dissenters, and it is 
to the want of creeds and artich« 
that their distractions and perplo\i- 
lios may be traced. 

The third and fourth objections 
may be considered together ; and as 
they are diametrically opposed to 
each other, they need not delain us 
long. We are not called upon to 
fliKcuss the origin and limits of the 
or to compare the Jewish 
economy, in which (lod himself gave 
the cmi inagistrate an authority in 
things spiritual, with the Christian 
iiispeiisation, under which the 
Church has so long been in uiliaiicc 
with the State. Mr. Newton does 
not appear to have clear views upon 
tliis subject. Hut, at all events, he 
is certain that the multitude ought 
to meddle with tlnor luinibter? ; and 
that the magistrate ought not. It 
never occurs to him to inquire how 
matters will stand, if the people 
should take it into their heads to 
siiiTciider their rights to the sove- 
reign : nor docs he tell us \^y PaK^ 
lianieut, which voles' away a lay- 
man's money, may not also waive' 
Ills right to an ecclesiastical privi- 
lege. Satistied with asserting that 
the clei'gy should be dependant upon 
the people* and independent of the 
crown* he tinda every thing to blame, 
and nothing to praise, in the unfor- 
tunate Church of England. First, 
she is too hot, and, secondly, she 
7 


is too cold. First, she is hierar- 
chical; and, secondly, she is parlia- 
mentary. First, she governs hei'self 
Jiaughtily and irresponsibly ; se- 
condly, she is governed by the lawto 
of her country. When Mr. Newtoii 
has explained these mysteries to the * 
satisfaction of his flock, we trusts 
that he will be 'at leisure to telfuil 
who elected! St. Peter and St. Paid ; 
and, perhaps, also he may feel dis- 
posed to vindicate the Old Testa- 
ment from the charges, to which, 
upon his principles, it is but too 
much exposed. As to the utter 
horror in wliich Mr. Newton bolds 
the idea of an alliance between 
Church and State, wc doubt not 
that he, as an individual, is siiicere 
in his expression of it. But that 
the dissenters, as a body, w'oiild 
most gladly unite with the civil 
guvoruiuent, and that great sacr'u 
tices would be submitted to for the 
sake of such an union; is a fact 
which cannot be doubted, by'tliose 
who are acquainted with history, or 
liiimati nature. Presl>yteriaoism is al- 
ready intimately connected with the 
Stale. Independency, *dsfar as we arc 
aware, has never xet received a pro- 
poiil ; and it is, therefore, right and 
reasonable that she should forbid 
our banns. Whenever we see a St)- 
ciety of Independents, Baptists, or 
Presbyterians, who refuse to accept 
the oA^ered baud of the government, 
wc bhall very readily acknowledge 
that we have been mistaken. But, 
till the event occurs, wc must beg 
leave to be incredulous. 

Tbc pa.ssnges in the baptismal 
and burial services arc all that rc^ 
niaincd to be noticed, and of«tiic 
assent to them which is required 
by the Act c»f ITnifoiiiiity, Mr. New- 
t«m observes, in no very charitable 
tone, 

** Oiir Ministers dare not on any account, 
make such a dcclaratipii ns tlds. AVe are 
wiiliiig cliaritably to hope, that thoac^ whp 
do make it, mean it: but' wc should t^l 
ourselves dishonest meU If wc Ltteiuptcd 
it. We fear, wn greatly tbkr, tliat dfls Wi- 
qinteineiit is the vccasiou of modi Atbtc^ 
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(tage, of nudi 'Abe 4Mdiiig> Jot qiiieta mi* 
^cawnmt of lonl or iodifference to trath. 

tlie IbmiUiuir of truth ore 
l^lMMied, ond what « hccun in prevarica- 
tion, dndiin lukewarmneasi and iniquity ; 
llio hoiiMty and integrity of men and of 
ChmtiaBB, are looked for in vain, and tlie 
waya of SSion mourn. Vfe really conceive 
it mpat he a very difficult thing for 
90 y mail taking into consideration the 
Indidio conipan as well as the parts of this 
declaration, to make it ; and as for our- 
selves, we know that we can neither make 
it, or support others in doing so. We 
could not thus enjoy 4>eace upon our pil- 
lows. 

We feel objections to different parts 
of the Church service, though we readily 
admit that much of it is exceedingly ex- 
cellent. It is needless for me to mention 
any parts now, except the Baptismal and 
the Burial Services. These are very im- 
portant, as forming the entrance into, and 
the exit out of the Church. We can nei- 
ther give our children to enter it with a 
safe conscience, or be buried in it accord- 
ing to onr views and principles. How, Sir, 
can those who do not believe baptism with 
water to be regeneration, either baptize or 
have their children baptized according to 
the form of the Church? How can we 
fint pray for the regeneration of the child, 
and then thank God, after it is baptized, 
that it IS regenerated ? How can a Clergy- 
man read the Buridl Service over all that 
sire brought to him to bo buried ? Sir, we 
make consciriicc of these things, and as 
long as we do so, we must (unless there be 
an alteration in the ChiiiTh of Rnglami) 
continue DM»eiiteis; tiiith, honesty, and 
conscieuce, require this fioiii us. However 
willing we ma> be to be numbered with 
many of the members of your communion, 
we dare not, in prospect of tliat day 
wMcIi is coming, join your Cliurch and aa- 
acit her purity, her Apostolic excellence, 
and the obligations of all Biitons to submit 
to her commands. — Dissenter* a 
p. 19. 

Mr. Newton here ailmits that he, 
and, other dissenters, are willing to 
be numbered with many of the mem- 
bers of our community — and we 
sbouM like, if possible, to learn 
who some of the many nu^ . be. 
Are the^ such as deny the doctrine 
of baptismal .regeneration, or such 
as maintain it? If the former, Mr. 
Newton's friends, with whom he is 
willing to be numbered, 6re the very 
inersona whom he accii^'std subtiT- 


fuge and false dealing ; for which, 
as it is no affair of oor^ we humbly 
recommend jbim to their notice. If 
he IS willing to communicate with 
churchmen who teach regeneration 
in baptism, we shall request him, in 
their name, not to say tJiat they 
believe baptism with water to be 
regeneration.’’ He ought to know, 
and in fact he must know, that they 
neither believe nor say any such 
tiling ; and the very prayer in the 
baptismal service, in which his con- 
science will not permit him to join, 
expressly thanks God for having re- 
generated the infant with his Spirit, 
There are dissenters who teach that 
baptism with water is regeneration ; 
viz. those who deny the personality 
and the influence of the Holy Ghost. 
The existence of such persons 
among us, is the result of iioiicoii- 
foiinity; aud it is therefore not 
quite fair to confound them w'illi the 
genuine children of the Church. 
But still it cannot be denied that 
there arc many who, with Mr. New- 
ton, reject the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration ; and is it not hard to 
ensnare their consciences, or ex- 
clude them from the Church ? Just 
as harti, aud no harder, than it is 
lo* require them to express their 
faith ill the resurrection of the dead, 
and the life everlasting. Both are 
to be believed, because they are 
distinctly revealed, and are indis- 
pcn.sablc constituent parts of the 
Christian scheme. 

The burial service furnishes a 
more plausible argument; since, 
when we speak of trusting that our 
deceased brother rests in Christ, we 
cannot intend to express our certainty 
or confidence of that event ; and 
yet this is one qeeaning of the word 
to trust. Surely, however, Mr. 
Newton must be accjjuaiiited with 
another ; he cannot have forgotten 
tliat * I trust,’ is continually used 
for, * 1 fervently hope and if in 
that sense he would refuse to repeat 
the collect in the burial service, wc 
have formed a very incorrect eb|.i- 
inatc of his feelings, and bis disi>o- 
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sition. Wc fancy that wc discover 
ill him that party spirit which sec- 
tarianism necessarily generates, and 
which ]ias blimled him against the 
light of strong arguments, and 
taught him to place an undue reli- 
ance upon weak ones ; but there arc 
no symptoms of personal or iudivi. 
dual harshness in his pamphlet ; 
and if his flock, whom he is endea- 
vouring to confirm in his opinions, 
are not very different from what wc 
believe them to be, they would be 
estranged railier than recovered, by 
uncliaritableness. We have only to 
hope that they will listen patiently 
both to Mr. Wix, and to Mi. New- 
ton, and we shall then have no 
doubt respecting the issue of the 
conflict. * 


Attention to the Origin and Design 
of the Gospel, recommended, as 
a Defence against prevailing 
Errors ; including some Observa- 
tions on the Doctrine of imputed 
Righteousness: a Scrmo7i, preach- 
ed at St, James's Chapel^ White- 
haven, Julff 14, 1820; at the Vi- 
sitation of the Right Rev* the 
Lord Bishop of Chester; and 
published by Itequest* By Wil- 
liam Ainger, B. D. Formerly 
Fellow oj St, John's College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Sunninghill, 
Berks ; and Perpetual Curate, 
and Superintendent of the Cleri- 
cal Institution, at St, Bees, Cum- 
berland* Pp. 27. Rivingtons. 
1821. 

This is a well written and useful 
discourse; containing, in die first 
place, a sound exposition of the 
Preacher's text. 1 Cor. i. 30. ** But 
of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteodsness, and sanctification, 
and redemption and in the second 
place some seasonable remarks upon 
the manner in* which it is neglected 
or abused. 

Mr. Ainger commences by ob- 
serving that if the Gospel be indeed 
Rkmbmbrahg]£R, Ko. 32. 


a revelation from God to id»Q, , it 
must, when prf>|>erly explained rim) 
understood, be found in every part 
to vindicate its own origin and de- 
sign ; justly contending that it would 
argue a degree of imperfection con- 
tr^ictory to the vers idea of a 
divine revelation, did wc not on 
correct and impartial enquiry dis- 
cover it to be throughout strictly 
compatible at least wi& that source 
and that purpose. A summary of 
the author's sentiments on this sub- 
ject is contained in the following 
passage. 

Puihaps tills plain and simple jiriiicU 
pic might, if duly pursued snffici*, in most 
instance&i to giiidu us aright both in dis- 
cerning and dcfeiiiling Clinstian truth. 

1. Foi, in the til St place, our religion 
claims to have Ciod fur its aui/wr. Wc 
aie, theu, at once luriiishefl with an an- 
swer to every cavil against it, tliat is 
founded solely on an alleged antecedent 
improbability in teiins or rircumstanccs of 
the dispensation; and wiUi a corrective 
also to every perversion of it, that may be 
attempted for the sake of evading such 
cavils : because it is obvious that human 
notions of probability or improbability, 
can never become the measure of the pro- 
ceedings of a Divine Being.— Yet on such 
nan ow views, and not on any real incon- 
sistency with the acknowledged attributes of 
the Deity, will all the most popular objec- 
tions to Christidnity itself, or to its leading 
doctrines, be niiiibrnily discovered actu- 
ally, if not avowedly, to rest. 

** 2* Again, in the second place, our 
religion professes to remedy the evil of 
that state in which we exist by nature, 
and to open to us, and fit us for anoUier, a 
purer and better state of existence. This 
coiuprebcnsive account of its desif(n, migtit 
be supported by a reference to particular 
texts of Scripture*. But, in fact, wc 
gather such a design scarcely so much 
from any precise definitions and descrip- 
tions of it, as from what is eitlier parti^ly 
and iiicidently expressed, or clearly im- 
plied, in almost every sentence that adverts 
to the present condition and future desti- 
nation of mankind, and to the connection 
which the one holds with the otlier t. If, 

• See Titus ii. 11 — 14.** 

t o < The object of this religion h 
tirely new, and is this, to prepare 
state of probation for the kingdom of beu. 
ven. This is every where profes^ by 
Christ and his Apostles, to be the chief 
3S 
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iloweverf we iqflicient grounds for 
concluding the Kfe* of the ChrUdan to be 
fUUs intended by supreme wisdom and 
goodnm, as a temporary school of moral 
md spiritual discipline and improvement ; 
if^ in short, Oodli kingdom in this world 
was really established in order to train up 
members for his kingdom in the next, it 
seems inevitably to follow, that no inter- 
pretation of the records of our iaitli can be 
riglit, which does not, by its consecpiences, 
tend * to make ready a people prepared for 
the Lord endued with the dispositions, 
and exercised in the graces, that may ren- 
der them ^ meet to become,” after ibis scene 
of earthly probation is ended, * partakers 
of the inheritance of tlie saints in light t/** 
P. 4. 


end of the airistiWs life.* ****-< The 
trntli of this principle. That the present 
lalb is a state of probation and education, 
to prepare ns for another, is confirmed by 
eveiy thing which we see around us. It is 
the only key which can open to us the de- 
signs of Providence in the economy of 
hnman ailaira, the only elite which can 
guide us through tliat pathless wilderness, 
nod the only plan on which the world could 
possibly have been formed, or on which 
the histoiy of it can be comprehended or 
explained.” Soame Jenyns's View tif ike 
Iniemal Evidence of the Ckrisiian BeH- 
gioiu Prop. 3.” 

♦ " St. Luke i. 17." 

t ** Col, i. 12." 

** ‘ If the prevent life is a trial of 
mea'v fidelity y a probatimi of their fUnevs 
for a future and more lasting state; tlicn 
every errotfetnu notion, which is of stteh a 
nature, as leads men to rely upon any equi~ 
valent whatsoever, instead of employing 
faiilfully tliose talents wherewith God has 
iotnisted them, in promoting his kingdom 
of truth and righteousness, must needs he 
a fatal deceit.** »If they depend upon any 
absolute decree of God, or upon any appli- 
cation of the merits of Christ to save 
them, not from, but tn their sins : if they 
expect to be saved by their faith, mcan- 
thereby mere credulity, instead of fide- 
lity or acting upon the princi- 

ples they profess: In these and all other 
cases whatsoever, which can possibly be 
reconciled with vicious and immorqH prac- 
tice, our Saviour will say nnto tliem, />e- 
Mrt from me all ye workers of iniquity, 
Vox If ye kave not been faithful io a small 
and temporary trust, how is it fit 1 should 
give you a kingdom to he your own for 
ever ?• Dr.J^muel darkens Shrmons^ p. 
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It is not probable that the accu- 
racy of these opinions will be dis- 
puted by any class of professing 
Christians ; yet are there piany 
Christian teachers who ought to 
question and refute them^ if con- 
sistency were any part of their pur- 
suit. For we arc told again and 
again, that it is not for man to sys- 
tematize, but that be is to preach the 
Gospel as he finds it, that if he has 
a Calvinistic text he is to preach a 
Calvinistic Sermon, and if a passage 
of an opposite tendency should be 
selected for the following Sabbath, 
a sermon of an opposite tcnilcncy is 
also to be delivered. This cuslon» 
has prevailed in certain quarters for 
a considerable period ; but we bc- 
HCve that it was left to Mr. Simeon, 
of Cambridge, to avow and to re- 
commend the practice. The pre- 
face to the Hone Homileticee, is 
an express vindication of it ; and as 
that preface has been reprinted and 
panegyrized in most of the pamphlets 
of the party, we shall take the pre- 
sent opportunity of making some 
remarks upon the subject. 

In the first place then, we say 
that if Mr. Simeon is in the right, 
the Church of England is fundamen- 
tally and grossly in the wrong ; 
having . reduced the contents of the 
Sacred Volume to a theological 
system, and required her ministers 
to subscribe to that system, and 
acknowledge it as their own. What 
right had the Church to act thus ? 
Why was she not satisfied with a 
]>romise to preach nothing but what 
might be found in the Bible ? These 
are questions which Churchmen are 
continually called upon to answer 
by the pious Non- conformist on the 
one hand, and Vhe liberal Lancas- 
terian on the other; and Mr. Simeon 
can return no sufficient or convincing 
answer. If he is justified in varying 
bis doctrine as he varies his text, 
the Dissenters are justified in their 
opposition to creeds . and articles, 
and have a right to expect his as- 
sistance ill ridding the land of suck 
a nuisaucc. 
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In the Second place, will Mr. 
Simeon adhere to his own rule upon 
any other subject except the Cal- 
vinistic controversy ? Will he preach 
to-day upon a Trinitarian, and to- 
morrow upon a Socinian passage, 
urging the declarations of Scripture 
in both cases, to their full extent ; 
and not presuming to reconcile or 
systematize what seems, and only 
seems to be coiitraditory i We feel 
assured that he would not— but we 
cannot conceive how he would de- 
fend or explain his conduct. The 
doctrine of the Trinity in Uuity, is 
deduced from a vast number of 
texts, which would be absurd and 
contradictory if that doctrine were 
not true. And it is the boiindsn 
fluty of every Christian teacher to 
compare and contrast these oppo- 
sing authorities, and to shew that 
they do not tend to invalidate each 
other, as the sceptic is always ready 
to insinuate ; that it is not neces- 
sary to reject one set of them as 
spurious, or unintelligible, which 
is the Sociriian’s crafty policy, 
but tliat even from the first and 
purest ages of the Church, they 
have been reconciled by the Catholic 
interpretation, and that such inter- 
pretation is reasonable, necessary, 
atul just. We have no inclination 
to suppose that Mr. Simeon would 
object to such preaching as this — 
we are confident that a great majo- 
rity of the clergymen who arc con. 
iiected with him would adopt it 
without the slightest hesitation. 
And therefore we would simply ask 
whether they are consistent inter- 
preters of Scripture, when they re- 
fuse to adopt that process Vith re- 
spect to God's dealings with man- 
kind, which they have already 
adopted on a subject of far greater 
obscurity, namely, the separation 
and the unity of the Divine Nature? 

In the last place, what inference 
is to be drawn by the Church from 
this newly discovered ' antipathy to 
systems of theology among the Cal- 
vinists, or semi-calvinists of the 
present day 1 Do they not hereby 
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desert the very strong bold of their 
oreed? Was not its completeness 
as a scholastic system, one of the 
main causes of its promulgation ? 
And can there be a surer symptpm 
that its advocates are worsted, and 
are on the retreat, than that they 
have abandoned their ancient for- 
tresses, and are continually shifting 
their ground ? Mr. Simeon may 
conceive that his mind is superior 
to prejudice, aud that ho can fairly 
balance one set of opinions and 
doctrines against tlie other; giving 
to neither a more prominent place, 
or a more frequent repetition than 
has bccu assigned to it in Holy 
Writ. And it is for his hearers and 
readers, not for us, to say whether 
he is successful in the attempt. 
But putting his own sermons out of 
the question, we should very much 
like to know how many men he has 
met with in the course of his long 
experience, of whom he can say 
that they have adhered to the plan 
which he lays down. Must he not 
admit, that at least ninety-nine 
Calvinists ont of a hundred, take 
no notice in their sermons of those 
passages of Scripture which favour 
the Arminian scheme; and that the 
Arininians, among whom Mr. Simeon 
himself has been commonly num- 
bered, treat the Calvin istic texts in 
a similar manner ? Is it nut certain 
that predilection, not to say pre- 
judioe, will have its force ; and that 
an honest man will often forget the 
authorities which are opposed to his 
own opinion ? Wc feel a strong 
conviction of the impolicy and im- 
propriety of the plan which Mr. 
Simeon has recommended. It would 
render a great part of the preacher's 
office useless and nugatory ; it would 
afford colourable excuses for latitu- 
dinarianism, Socinianlsm, and infi- 
delity; it would tend to increase 
and multiply divisions and sects, 
and would ultimately bring the Bible 
into general disrepute. Mr. Aingef’s 
Discourse, to which we now return, 
may assist in removing, or at least 
diminishing, that delusion, which 
3 s 2 
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has been created^ or rather de- 
fended, by the authority of Mc« 
Simeon. 

The errors of the rational Chris • 
tian, having been compared with 
those of the ancient bceptics, the 
common source of both is pointed 
out in the following passage. 

** Tlie evil 1 Imre Rtatecl in great mea- 
anre to spring from a want of cine regard 
to the origin, and to the r/erign of Chris- 
tianity. Accordingly we find St. Paul 
labouring to recall and fix the attention of 
the Corinthians chiefly on these two points, 
and on the consequences which obviously 
follow from them ; thus holding them forth 
as leading principles, an adherenre to which 
would serve to guide his converts aright 
throngh the more minute detail of faith 
and duty. Let ns, my Reverend Brethren, 
pursue a similar course I We cannot, in- 
deed, like the Apostle, icfcr our hearers to 
miracles * wrought among them * :* we can 
shew, however, on evidence level to the 
most ordinary comprehension, that miracles 
were reallif mice wrought in confirmation 
of our religion ; thus proving it to come 
from God himself: and we may trust to 
their own plain sense to allow the infeienee, 
that, when God speaks, it becomes man to 
learn in humble silence, and neither to re- 
ject nor modify the communicatiou, because 
it may be different from what he might 
have expected. We cannot, indeed, like 
the Apostle, appeal to the actual know- 
ledge of onr hearers, in order to demon- 
strate the deplorable state of the hiimaii 
race before the coming of Christ ; for his 
coming has shed abroad a light in the world, 
of which even they partake the benefit, 
wlio refuse to adore the Source from whence 
it is derived : but wc can render ^ plain 
to them, from what they witness in others, 
and from wliat they experience within 
their own breasts, that man is all too igno- 
rant, and too unholy, to make himself ac- 
ccptable, here or hereafter, in the eyes of 
a pure and peifect Being ; that for this 
end, he needs wisdom^ which divine reve- 
lation alone can teach ; ngkteousnesst which 
divine grace alone can confer ; sanctifica^ 
tiau, which divine help alone can enable 
him to acquire. These convictions once 
firmly established, onr hearers, though pos- 
sessing no other learning, will yet * be 
ready to give an answer to every man that 
asketh them a reason of Uie hope that is in 
them with meekness and fearf.’ Nor 


» « g Cor. xii. 12.*' 
t '* 1 Peter ill. 15." 


will there be much danger * lest any man 
spoil them through philosophy and vain 
deceit * :* for the suggestions of infidelity, 
— whether that infidelity be total, or par- 
tial ; whether denominated atheism, deism, 
or unitarianismt ; — are ever found to pos- 
sess the greatest influence over tliose, who, 
knowing little of the. real claims of the 
Bible to tlioir belief, know still less how 
admirably fitted sflre the peculiar doctrines 
it divulges, to supply those wants, and to 
aid tliose imperfections, of which the best 
and wisest of mankind have, in all ages, 
been the most deeply conscious." P. 11. 

But the most valuable portion of 
Mr. Aingcr's Discourse, and that 
to which wc feel especially disposed 
to call the attention of our readers, 
is his exposition of the text upon 
which he comments. 

“ The words under onr consideration 
appear, therefore, to coiiipiiso a brief 
summary of tlie Christian scheme in its 
rise, progress, and conbumination. And 
thus expounded, they are in the strictest 
harmony with those iiumbciless passages 
throughout the New Testament, which 
more at large set fortli otir Lord Jesus 
Christ, as ^ the true light w'hich lighteth 
eveiy man that cometh into the world X { 
as the ‘ Son* of God whose ^ blood cleans^ 


* « Col. ii. 8." 

f ** * The charge of infidelity, indeed, 
attaches in a certain degree to all who re- 
fuse their assent to any material doctrine 
dediiciMe by the establi^ilicd laws of inter- 
pretation fiom Scripture; and great must 
be the force of that prejudice, which can 
overlook the inconsistency of arbitrarily 
impoMiig a meaning unwarranted by the 
usages of language, on a book to which all 
parties appeal as tlie standard anti rule of 
faith. But I do not hesitate to aver my 
conviction, that the profession of Unitarian 
tenets affbnls a convenient shelter to many, 
who would be more properly termed 
Deists, gnd who by the boldness of their 
interpolations, omissions, and perversions, 
by the indecency* of their insinuations 
against the veracity of the inspired writers, 
by their familiar levity on the awful mys- 
teries of religion, and their disrespectful 
reflections on the person and actions of 
their Saviour, are distingnished from real 
Unitarians, and betray the true secret of 
tlie flimsy disguise which they have Ossnmed 
as a cover from the odium of avowed Infi- 
delity.’" Biskop LondmCs Primarif 
Charge^ 1814, p. 16. 

t “ John i. 9.” 
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elA from all tin * ;* as the * Saviour who 
gave liinuRnlf for iis tliat be might redeem 
uifrom all iniquity^ and purify unto him- 
se/f a peculiar people zealous of good 
works t / and who further reveals and im- 
parts to us the assisting influences of the 
Holy Spirit, in order that wc should * wm^k 
out our oum ealvaiiou witli fear and trom* 
bJing/ since * it is God which worketh in 
us both to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure J.' 

** Reiterated declarations like these, arc 
plain and express. And the sacred vo- 
lume not only ie every where entirely in 
unison with tlicni, but finest if it conics 
from God. Lamentable, then, is the re- 
flection tliat any, for whose sakes it was 
wiitten, should, however, from the misin- 
teipretation of certain parts, coiifcs!scdly 
hard to be understood, * wrest* the whole 
€*vvn ^ to their own destruction $.* Yet 
such, we have been warned, is the danger 
inclined by ‘ the unlearned and unsta me* 
who attach to particular passages of the 
New Testament a speculative sense, and 
deduce from them practical conclubioiM, 
inconsistent with its luain ami leatiing te- 
nonr. Is an exciiiphfication demanded ? 
None more striking can, perhaps, be pro- 
duced, than the construction that is some- 
times put upon the very woids which we 
have just been cudeavouriiig to expound. 
It has been, and still is, contended, that, 
Mnee Jesus Chi isl is here said to be * fntide 
iwto IIS wisdom, and righteousness, and 
saiictiiication, and redemption,’ we arc 
therefore warranted in eoncliiding that his 
iiiciits arc actually imputed by God to 
those who shall be saved; and by him 
reckoned to them as their own ||. 

Now it is obvious tliat this' constnic- 

• 1 John i. 7.” t « Tit. ii. 14.” 

t “ Phil. ii. 12, l:l.” J ‘‘ 2 Pet. iii. Id.” 

II “ We cannot but regret that such a 
floctrine, (professedly founded, too, on 
this text, among others) sliould have re- 
eeived the sanction of a pious and amiable 
Prelate of oiir Church, in a posthumous 
work which still retains considerable po- 
pularity. See Jiishop Bemeridge's * Pri- 
vate Thoughts on I^ligion/ Article 8. 
*l1ic unanswerable argumeuta by which a 
more able and judicious Commentator of 
that day demonstrated the fallacy of the 
doctrine itself^ and the utter irrelevance of 
all the Scripture testimony adduced in 
support of it, arc well worthy the most 
serious attention of those who would ob- 
tain a complete view of this important 
question. See Br» Vf^h%ibq*s * Discourse 
coHceming tiU imputation of Christ's per- 
fect righteousness or olbedienee to the Aifo, 
io us for righteousness or justification*^* 


tlon of the passage, gives to the plirase 
« is made unto us' hyus) a sense 

totally different from that wliich the revievr 
already taken of the context would seem 
to require; and which, also, the most 
learned, both of ancient and modern expo* 
sitors, have agreed to be the sense of the 
Apostle; — ^namely, that Christ is foun- 
tain and foundation^ the author and he- 
stower of tlie several graces and benefits 
here enumerated, as they are, properly 
speaking, derived indeed, but not hy im- 
putation tranrferredf from him to us. Tlie 
doctrine, therefore, wliich it is attempted 
thus to support, must stand, at best, but 
on suspicious grounds. And of the nume- 
rous cnnsidcratious which have been 8ac>- 
cessflilly advanced io refutation of it, let 
one, in tills place, suffice. To affirm that 
the merits of Christ are imputed to us for 
justification, is directly to controvert the 
fundamental position of the New Testa- 
ment, that our faith is so imputed — if we 
are to understand the assertion in reference 
to oiir jnstificalionv as it is called, or 
atlmission to the privileges of the Christian 
covenant : if in reference to our final jus- 
tifleation or salvation; then it is, by an 
inevitable inference, to supersede the ne- 
cessity of personal holiness, and to deny 
that we shall be * judged* hereafter * every 
man according to his works We rea- 
dily grunt, nay we most streiiiionsly main- 
tain, that our jiistifiention, whether pre- 
sent or final, whether in this life or at the 
day of judgment, is to be obtained only on 
account of the merits of Clirist : and ii is, 
in fact, this doctrine, * most wholesome 
and very full of comfort t/ as our Article 
declares it to be, which is thus converted 
into Antinoinian poison ! 

** Many, doubtless, by whom such opi. 
nions have been unwarily adopted and in- 
culcated, would be among the first to 
deprecate the pernicious consequences to 
which they too naturally tend. For it is 
blit natural, that the persuasion of tlic 
perfect righteousness of Christ becoming, 
by imputation, theirs, should prove a 
* knowledge that puffetli up,* among some 
who ' know nothing yet as they ought to 
know It is but natiinil, that the same 
persuasion should encourage others in tlie 
free indulgence of every evil inclination, 
and in the perpetration of every evil act, 
from* which they are not restrained by 
considerations of worldly policy, or a fear 
of the Jaws of man. For human wicked- 
ness, however aggravated, must needs be 
finite ; and therefore can diminish nothing 

* “ Rev. XX. 13.** t « llth Article.” 
t “ a Cor. viii. 1, 2*" 
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froB tiM cIiAd to roward they hm to 
mge^^-^tlfe iudnlte merits of tlio Son of 
God i neither ean finite Iramaii rirtoo 
aogment'ihat claim ; Tirtue therefore they 
mast bold to be soperflooiiB, since it is 
vain. Hence, tlien, the offensive arro- 
gance wliich marks the carriage of the 
ignorant entlntaiast ! Hence the prcsnmp- 
tnons and revolting familiarity o^ervable 
even in hb addresses to his Maker ! Hence, 
also, tlie seenrity with which habits of sin 
are reconciled with the expectarkm of 
lieaven ! Hence the extacies of confidence, 
with which the most profligate and invete- 
rate ofienders can meet that htst extremity, 
through wlitcii the humble and persevering 
Ctiristmn is sapported bnt by a trembling 
hope !'* P. 16. 

We should gladly enlarge our ex- 
tracts from such a commentary as 
this; hut we have room for only 
one more passage ; and we shall 
select that which pursues the sub- 
ject of imputation^ and considers it 
not as it is applied in the text to 
our Saviour, but to Adam and his 
ofiTences. The skill with which Mr. 
Ainger steers between the opposite 
errors upon this subject, will not 
escape the discerning reader ; and 
the Clergy in general will rejoice at 
finding that so important an office 
as that of Superintendent of the 
Clerical Institution at St. Bees, has 
been filled with so muck judgment 
and success. 

But the wliolc bearing of the position 
that has called forth these animadversions, 
win not be duty appreciated, unless we 
view it in cuimexion with another which 
ever finds the same advocates. I mean 
that of the imputation of the offence of 
our firet parent to all his posterity, and of 
their consequent utter depravity by nature. 
Now, it has been objected to the former of 
the two notions thns combined, that it ap- 
pears incompatible with fit ideas of the 
eqnity of God ; and to the latter, that it 
appears subversive of all sense of moral 
goodness and responsibility in man. The 
deep and intricate question of origins 1 sin, 
your time will not permit that I now at- 
tempt to investigate and discuss. I would 
make but one single appeal to Holy Writ, 
in confirmation of each of the objections 
here adverted to. When the rebellious 
House of Israel had alleged that ^ the way 
of tlie Lord was not equal,’ he himself 
distindly repelled ttiat chaige by declaring, 
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• The soul that sinneUi, «l afiail df e : The 
son shall not bear the inlqaity of the 
father*.* Again, our blessed Snrionr, 
(like every preceding propliet,) always ad. 
dressed those who hea^ his preaching, as 
if capable, by a right conduct of the an. 
derstanding and the will, both of approving 
his instructions, and of profiting by them ; 
attributing it to themselves entirely, if 
they should fail aobto do : and in the para- 
ble in which he compares to different soils 
the different dispositions of those among 
whom the seed of the word was sown, he 
certainbr ascribes to some, by comparison 
at least, ‘ an lioncst and good heart f.* 
Let me only observe ftirtimr, that neither 
of the two notions just specified, can claim 
the sanction of the Clrarch of England. 
Original sin is not, according to the defi- 
nition of it given in our Ninth Article, t/re 
sin of Adam impfifed to rts, but tAe effect 
of^that sin operatinff ttpon tts: It * is the 
fault and corruption of the nature of every 
man, that natorafiy is engendered of tlie 
offspring of Adam ; wliereby man is very 
far gone,* indeed, * from original rtglite- 
oosnesst;' not, however, a mere mass of 
nnmixed depravity. 

** But it will, on the other hand, be de- 
manded, by the Socinian and the Pelagian, 
how onr idea of any reputed sinfulness in 
this fidlen nature of man — in whatsoever 
degree fitllen — is at all more reconcileable 
with the divine attributes, than that of the 
very doctrine we are combating P how, in 
any sense, we can hold it to be right and 
equitable, that all should be bomr ‘ chil- 
dren of wrath The reason seems not 
difficult to be apprehended, by him who 
is content to take bis acconnt of the fall, 
from the first chapters of the Book of 
Genesis. Of the wreck of our original 
upright nature, such as we now inherit it, 
tmly may it be said, * An enemy hath 
done this II P It is not the work of our 
Maker himself,—- tliat first creation which 
God saw, and pronounced to bo * veiy 
goodf.’ And can he then consistently 
approve It thus corrupted and defiled i 
l!^! ‘ thp righteous Lord lovetli righte- 
ousness * He is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil and tmlook on nriqnitytf.* 
And can he then possibly approve the 
very source and fountain of all iniquity, 


« << Ezekiel xviii. 
f ** Luke viii. 15.” 
t 9th Article.” 

$ Eph. ii. 5. and Church Catechism.” 

I Matt. xiii. as.” 

t « Gen. i. 31.” ** « Psal. xi. 7.’' 

ft •• Hab. i. 13.” 
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thut ‘ infectioD of nature */ that * 
to; m^k 0 c/ which still clings even to 
the regenerate^ and is the parent of eveiy 
evil thoughti and word, swd act? 

** Yet adored he his mercy towards ns, 
which hath provided an atonement and a 
remedy, as well fur actual sin, as for that 

* concupiscence and lust, which batii of 
itself the nature of sin t.’ Adam truly is 
our natural head ; but Christ, the second 
Adam, has been constituted the spiritual 
Jicad of tlie iaitliful. Therefore * may 
God be just and the justifier of him which 
belicvetli in Jesus Be it well remem- 
bered, however, tliat lie shall be the fatal 
justifier of him only, who ultimaUlyrBiaini 
Ills connexion with lliat spiritual head, 
wliicli he first by faith aekttowledgeM, 
And can Christ still cuotinne onr spiritual 
head, even whilst we ‘ suficr sin to reign 
still in our mortal body§?' * Know ye 
not that, to whom yc yield yourselves ser- 
vants, to obey, his servants yc arc ft> 
whom yc obey, whether of sin unto death, 
or of obedience unto rigliteoiisncss || ?' 

* Being then made free from sin, and be- 
come servants of God, wc must have our 
fruit unto liolincss, in order tliat the end 

^ “ 9tli Art. and Kutii. vUi. 6, 7." 

t ** 9 til Art.'* J ‘‘ Rom. iii. 26." 

i « Ibid. vi. 12." II « Rom- vi. 16." 
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may be everlasting life Tbe Apostle, 
In these passages, himself affords the very 
best comment upon Uiose preceding words 
of liis Epistle to tlie Romans, * as, by the 
otfeiice of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so, by the 
righteousness of one. the free gift came 
upon all men to jnstmcalion of life : for, as 
by one nian^ disobedience many were 
made sinners, so, by the obedience of one, 
siiall many be made righteous t.* This 
celebrated text has too commonly been 
cited as proof of a double imputation of 
the guilt of the first, and of tlie righteous- 
ness of the second Adam. More justly 
may we ratlier deduce from it the con- 
clusion, that ^ to be carnally minded,* — 
which we are all disposed to be in conse- 
qiienrc of the voluntary transgression of 
the first Adam , — *• is* still, as it ever has 
been, * deatli f ,' the just * wages of sin $ ;* 
whilst to be ‘ spiritually minded,* — which 
the Gospel both teaches and enables us lo 
become,—* is life and peace ||,’ regained 
for ns by the free and perfect obedience of 
the second Adam; the end of his iiicai na- 
tion, and the purchase of his blood.** 
P. IB. 

V U yj^ 22,* 

t Ib. V. 18, 19 !" Ib. vili. 6." 

§ lb. vi. 23**' II “ lb. viii. 6." 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 

Account of Bibles, Common Prayci- 
Books, Tracts, &c. dispersed by the So- 
ciety, between tiic audit April, 1820, and 
the audit April, 1831. 

The Society have sent 3540 packets of 
books to their members on tlic terms of 
the Society, between the audit of 1820 


and 1821 ; consisting of 

Bibles 31,933 

New Testaments and Psalters.. 45,455 

Common Prayers 84,975 

Other bound Books 74,904 

Small Tracts 821,044 

Packets of Books bSiied gratuitously. 

Bibles 216 

Testaments and Psalters 227 

Common Prayers 326 

Hound Books 646 

Small Tracts, dre 6,000 


Books and Papers issued (for gratuitous 
Distribution) by the Society. 
Directions for a devout and de- 
cent Behaviour in tlie pub- 
lic Worship of God, 8vo, . . . 5,069 


Ditto, 12mo 81,246 

Papers on Sunday Schools 10,000 


REGISTER. 

Jesus Clirist a Pattern of Re- 


ligious Viitue 20,000 

On the Kevereiic:e required in 

praying to God 20,000 

On the Reverence required in 

singing Psalms 20,000 

On the Sacrament, and the Ob- 
ligations we all lie under 
as Christians to rereive it .• 20,000 


The total Number of Bibles, &c, distri- 
buted on the Terms of the Society, and 
gratuitously, is, 

Bibles (exclusive of tlic So- 
ciety's Family Bible *) . • 32,199 

New Testaments and Psalters . 45,682 

Common Prayers 85,301 

Other bound Books 75,550 

Small Tracts, half-bound, &c. • 827,044 
BoqHs and Papers, issued gra- 
tuitously • 176,3 15 

Total 1 , 242 , 09 ! 

GEO. GASKIN, D.D. 
BartUtVs Buildings^ sec. 

ilpnY, 1821 . 

Fou .11 impressions have been alipady 
printed, and about 20,000 copies, sold : 
and a fyth is pow publbhing in parts. 
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Newbury District Committee^ 

On Tuesday last^ the seventh anniver- 
sary meeting of the Newbury District 
Committee, of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was held at New- 
bury. Notwitlistanding the unfavourable 
state of the weather, a numerous com- 
pany, consisting of the clergy of the 
deanery, and of ladies and gentlemen re- 
sident in the neighbourhood, met the 
mayor aud corporation at breakfast, at 
the mansion-house, and proceeded from 
tlience in a body to the church, where a 
most eloquent, Itirainous, and impressive 
sermon, was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Marsh, the chancellor Of the diocese ; af- 
ter winch, a collection was made at the 
church-doors, ainoiiutiug to 6:3/. Is. From 
the church the company adjoui tied to the 
national schools; the cliildien of which 
were publicly examined, and Jiiblcs, as 
rewards of merit, were preseiitcd by the 
chancellor, with a suitable address, to 
those, who, by their good conduct and 
proficiency, had entitled themselves to 
such a distinction. 

Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Associates of the late Dr. hray, 
for 1H20. 

The Rev, Dr. Inglis, ecclesiastical coin- 
inissary of the diocese of Nova Scutm, in 
a letter dated July 21, 1820, acknow- 
ledges the safe arrival of the I'lbles, Tes- 
taments, Prayer-Rooks, and elementary 
books, which had been forwarded, through 
the means of that gentleman, to the Rev. 
Roger Viets, missionary at Digby, Nova 
Scotia, for the use of the Associates* 
school at Digby. 

“ llic books," Dr. Inglis writes, “ for 
Mr. Victs ai lived safely, and wcic long 
ago foi warded to him. They will, 1 
iloiiht not, be useful; but ho is feaiful 
that lie shall liardly be. able to iiitjoduce 
tJie Madras system, from the impossibility 
of obtaining a competent master on ac- 
count of the inability of the blacks to add 
to bis salary. He seems very anxious, 
however, to accomplish this desirable ob- 
ject, and, if it be practicable, it will be 
done.” 

Til tlie same letter. Dr. Inglis, alluding 
to the Associates* school, long established 
at Halifax, and conducted by Bfn. Fitz- 
gerald ; and also to the state of the ne- 
groes at Hammond’s Plains, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Halifax, who were runaway 
negroes from the United States, during 
the late American war, and who have 
since become settled in the neighbourhood 
of Halifax, wi ites thus ; 

1 have to return my waiui acknow- 


ledgments fill' the ready kindness of the 
Associates in determining to send books 
for Mrs. Fitzgerald and Mr. Fletclier* 
The former continues to proceed in the 
usual way. After the fairest trial lliat we 
could make, it appeared most practicable 
to establisli the Associates* school at Ham- 
mond's Plains, as the poor negroes there 
are not quite so helpless a set as those at 
Preston ; but I, dare not say more than 
this, at present. Fletcher docs his best, 
and no other person would have gone 
through what he has endured for the Iasi 
year. He lived as a negroe with negroes 
in their wretrlied hovels, and went from 
one to another while it was possible for 
them to afford him any food for payment. 
He then provided for himself, and kept 
the school in a deserted hut, almost with- 
out a roof. The hope of future comfort 
supported him through these difiiciiltics ; 
and, as he is encouraged to believe his 
^‘holurs will be regular in their attend- 
ance, Lord Dalhousie was pleased to place 
in my hands U)()/. currency, appropriated 
by Sii John Sherbrooke for building a 
school-honsc at Hammond's Plains, and 1 
have now made a contract for a vci-y suf- 
ficient building for the school, wineli will 
serve for tlic people to ubsciiiblc in on a 
•Sunday, when tlie school-master is to read 
to tliein : and under the same roof there 
will be a comfortable room for the ac- 
coiumodatioii of the master, who con- 
tinues to live upon the 20/. supplied by 
the Associates, and 15/. w'hirli is very 
kindly added by the Society fur the Pio- 
pagauoii of the Gospel. The people are 
not uUlc to cuiiliibiite a shilling to hi.s 
support. I have supplied him witli books 
for tile present ; but those which the As- 
sociates liave ordered, will be a must sea- 
sonable asbistauec. I purpose shuitly to 
visit the new building, which is about 
eighteen iiiiles from hence ; but part of 
the load is neatly impassable: and you 
shall bear from me, please God, after my 
visit.” 

Two letters have been received, since 
the last report, from tlic Rev. Thomas H. 
Rowland^ missionary at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. , 

In the first, dated June 27, 1820, Mr. 
Rowland announced the sudden death of 
Mr. Alexander Shaw, the Associates* 
school-master at that place, and stated 
that he had, subject to the approbation of 
the Associates, appointed Mr. Ricliard 
Brazel to succeed him. 

In the second letter, 'dated November 
20, 1820, he writes, 

“ Reverend Sir, 

** I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your esteemed favour of the 11th of Au- 
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gast last, and to thank yon for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Richard Brazel, as 
teacher in the school of the Associates, 
whom 1 nominated and reported to yon. 

Alas! the uncertainty of life! in the 
morning of the 22d instant, he attended 
tlie school, as usual, seemingly in good 
health. I have now tlie painfnl task to 
inform yon, that, in tlie afternoon of that 
day, he was no more. When he left the 
school, he had complained to his wife that 
he felt a violent pain in his bowels, and 
before medical aid could be administered 
lie was a corpse ! His loss is much la- 
mented by the children and their parents, 
especially as thcic is no prospect, at pre- 
sent, of the vacancy being filled up ; but 1 
trust their lo&s is his gain. He was a quiet, 
iiioflcnsivc, and good man, and lived and 
died ill the faith.'* 

The Lord Bishop of Cliester has been 
pleased to ofiur thanks for the libeihl 
grant of books voted by the Associates on 
the 7th of March, 1817, ** to form, to- 
gether with the books already at St. 
Bees, in the county of Cumberland, and 
ihoccbc of Chester, a parochial libraiy in 
the parish of St. Bees, for the use of the 
clergy resident at St. Bees, and the young 
men, who arc there educating for holy 
orders.*' His lordship aihlcd, that the do- 
iiatiun had produced the most beneficial 
elfcets on the young men who had access 
to tliclibiary. 

In consequence of the death of four out 
of five of the tiii'ttces, first appointed in 
June, 176d, and since loncwcd at dilfeient 
pel iods, for the land in Philadelphia, pur- 
chased by Mr. Upclier’s benefaction, and 
of Samuel Waring, esq. the only surviving 
01 iginal trustee, being desirous, from his 
advanced age, to rctiie from the trust, 
two deeds have been pieparcd and exe- 
cuted ; one of wliicli bas been sent to 
Ainei ica, and the other deposited in the 
Associates’ ofiicc, Hatton GarJeii, ap- 
pointing the following six new trustees : 

Loins Hayes Petit, of Lincoln's Inn, in 
the county of Middlesex, esq. 

Rev. Charles Parr Burney, of Green- 
wich, in the county of Kent, cleik. 

Joshna Watson, of Clapton, in the 
county of Middlesex, esq. 

Samuel Waring, tlie younger, of Nor- 
wood, in the county of Surry, esq. 

Rev. Samuel Wix, of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, in the city of London, cleric. 
And 

Sharon Turner^ of Red Lion Square, in 
the county of Middlesex, esq. 

The above trustees, have profited from 
the reconnnendatiou of the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, in consequence of the ad- 
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vanced age of himself, of Dr. Blackwell, 
and George Crumpston, esq. their late 
agents, by appointing in their place as 
their new agents, 

William Meredith, esq. 

James S. Smith, esq. And 
Mr. Francis Hale. 

The Associates take tiiis opportunity 
to express their most grateful sense of the 
judicious and very kind ossubince at all 
times afforded by the Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, and their two other former agents. 

RIGHT TO PEWS. 

Arches Courts 28 May\ 1821. 

PaniiAM AGAINST Templer, and 
TeBIPLER, against PAItllAM. 

Appeals fiom the Court of the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter. 

Judgment of Sir John JSicholL 

Thij suit was originally instituted. in 
the Comt of the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter, by Mr. Benjamin Parham of the 
parihli of Aslibiirton, in the county of 
Devon, against the Reverend John Tcm- 
plcr, Curate of that parish, for having al- 
tered liis (Mr. P's.) pew, without the fii- 
culty of the ordinary or any otlier lawful 
aiithoiify whatever, with the view of com- 
pelling liiiii, Mr. T. to restore it to its ori- 
ginal state. 

The Judge of that Court decreed that 
Mr. Templcr had acted without due au- 
thority, and therefore enjoined him to re- 
store the pew to its foimer state; but 
fiiithcr decreed that when restored, it was 
not the exclusive property of Mr, Par- 
ham, and he ordered that each party 
should pay his own costs. This sentence 
not being satisfactory to either party, they 
both appealed. The history of the case is 
tliis. 

In 1775, a faculty was granted for new- 
pewing and seating the Church, according 
to a plan tlien annexed, 

111 this faculty the rights of two Mr. 
Tozers to a pew were reserved, but no 
other rights wliatever were claimed. 

Under the authority of the Churchwar- 
dens, the pews were allotted to the pa- 
rishioners; each of whom paid an an- 
nual rent for them. Whether that was 
regular or whether the mode of defraying 
expenc^ should not have been by a rate is 
not now a matter under consideration. 
Tliat an annual rent was paid by all, ac- 
cepting the two Mr. Tozers*, affords a 
proof that tlic right now claimed by Mr. 
P. was not then existing. A Mr. Dol« 
beare was at that time Churchwarden, and 
Mr. Kales, sidesman ; each had a pew in 
front of the reading desk, and like others, 
3T 
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pild an annual irnn or rent Ibrtlii^inu From 
tlie plan, it appeara that aacli of ilieae 
pews was originally intended to form two 
pews, but as Mr. D. and Mr. E. liaJ largo 
taiiiHies, the partition intended to liavc di- 
vided them was not put up. 

The site of Mr. D.’a seat was that of the 
old reading desk, and where women sat 
who came to be churched. There is not 
suggestion in the faculty that Mr. DoU 
beare had any right to a pew, or tliat the 
one allotted him was so allotted from any 
previous light. 

Some time afterwards Mr. Dolbeare 
wife and daughter, removed to Ply- 
mouth, and tliere lived till his death. 
During their absence, other persons were 
placed in the seat in question. At Mr. 
D*s. death, the widow returned and placed 
herself in the seat, and there sat iii con* 
junction with others. On the death of 
Mrs. Dolbeare, Mr. Benjamin Parham, 
one of the parties in this cause, who mar- 
ried the daughter, took possession of tiie 
aeat, and asserted his exclusive right to it. 
Ill 1817, Mr. Soper, who, in consequence 
of sonic disagreement with the Vicar, had 
for some time left the Church, returned 
to U| and wished to have a pew allotted to 
him. 

It appears that the affairs of the pariali 
are managed by two Churchwardens ; ouc 
called the town, the other the country 
Churchwarden; the former being consi- 
dered the upper warden. Whether this 
usage is such as to take away the right of 
the other is not now a question. The 
Church duties have been performed for 
the last two years by Mr. Tenipler, the 
curate, who is the oilier party in this cause. 

Mr. Tumpler and the Townwarden, In 
consequence of the want of a pew for Mr. 
Soper, conferred together and thought 
that the best mode of seating Mr. S., was 
by taking off a part from Mr, Parham’s 
pew, and a part from one adyoiuing, and 
this plan was subsequently carried into exe- 
cution, Mr. Templcr liavuig given direc« 
tions to the carpenter for that purpose, 
but this he did without any previous com- 
munication with Mr. Parham. There is 
no reason to apprehend that this act arose 
out of any ill will or malice towards Mr. 
Parham, or that it was done otherwise 
than with the view of accommodi^g Mr. 
Soper. Mr. Parliam was offendedat what 
was done, and he with others, met and 
discussed the suluect Mr. Abraliam one 
of the Churchwardens, said that Mr. Tem- 
pter had acted wrong, in not previously 
acquainting Mr. Parham, and Mr. Parham, 
Jonior, in addressing Mr. Tenipler, said, 
** put the pem in the origuiiil state, aqd 


my father will be ^satlifled." Mr. Tern* 
pier replied, that I cannot do.*' The 
suit was then instituted. It is brought and 
conducted in an extraordinaiy form ; it is 
brought by articles as a criminal suit, and 
not as it ought to have been by libel as a 
civil suit. The praesertim of the citation 
is for altering without lawful authority the 
pew belonging to Mr. Parham to liU great 
iqjury and not as*one might suppose for 
the violation of Mclesiastical law. 

Tlic articles n addition plead that Mr. 
Parham and his family have been iiume- 
morially entitled to the pew in question. 

Looking at the articles in the heading 
and the averments, the object appears to 
be a civil suit, and as siicfi ought to have 
proceeded in, and to have been a cause of 
pertul'bation of seat ; but as it is bronglit 
crimiually, the suit must be so treated : 
another anomaly appears, answers to the 
articles arc given which in a criminal 
suit arc never called for. The Judge of 
the Court below, rejected both sentences ; 
and in the 6ist part of his jiidgmcnt pro- 
ceeded as if it were a criminal suit, and in 
the latter pal t as if the suit were between 
Mr. Parham and the ordimiry. Both pai tics 
appealed. Though Mr. Parham proceeded 
in a criminal suit, 1 believe that his object 
was not vindictive, but solely to establish 
what lie conceived to be his right to the 
exclusive possession of the pew. He lays 
as a foundation of that right and a very 
material and essential part it is, that ho 
was entitled to the pew by immeniorial pre- 
scription. His claim, however, is uofuimd- 
cd ; lie had no prescriptive right whatever 
as against the ordinary, nor has ho esta- 
blished any right against the pai iihioners 
at large, or against the Churchwardens 
acting for flic ordinary. 

In 1774, Mr. Dolbeare had no right to 
the pew ; no better claim than other pa- 
rishioners placed by the Churchwardens. 
It is a clear law, that the pews belong to 
the parisliioners ; and that the Cliiirch- 
wardens have the power of allotting them, 
subject to the control of the ordiiiaiy. 
Seating by Churchwardens does not give 
permanent or exclusive right, it is liable 
to alteration accofViing to the change of 
circumstances of the families or of the 
general increase of population. Church- 
wardens may divide pews and move per- 
sons, but if they de so improperly the or- 
dinaiy may interdict. Exclusive right is 
founded on a faculty or on prescription 
which supposes one. 

Mr. Dolbeare had a large pew, and it is 
no favourable ciromnstance that at that 
time he was a churchwarden, and was 
placed in violation of the plan iteeU* ; 
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it heiBg obvious that the pew wee origi- 
nally inteoded to form two pewa. lude- 
peadent of that circomstauoe there can be 
no doubt that mere poBsessory right ceaaei 
when a family leaves the parisli : when Mr. 
Dolbeare moved to Plymouth, his right 
ceased. 

When the widow returned to the pa- 
rish, she took possession of the pew as a 
matter of right* She *was, however, a 
mere intruder, ami tlm|g!btirchwaTdGns 
might have ejected her, iMnowever sitting 
there as she did, with the families of the 
Lloyds and Edwards’s, she miidit, per- 
haps, be considered as acquiring a pos- 
seteory right in conjnnctioii with them. On 
her death, Mr. Parham took possession as 
if the pew belonged to him exclusively. 

Tlie sentence of the Court below, so far 
as Mr. Parham complains of it, is substan- 
tially correct. 

The suit having been brought cririi*^ 
nally, the defendant is entitled to every 
favourable ciicumstance arising out of the 
canse. 

If Mr. Tonipler had altered a pew with- 
out any legal authority, he ought to have 
been ]irocceded against, in a cause of per- 
turbation of scat. Mr. P., however, has 
proceeded by articles, and, having done so, 
has failed in proof of the very ground- 
work of his proceedings, namely, of his 
prescriptive right. It is quite clear that 
the Churcliwarden was not violating the 
right of Mr. P. ; it is equally so, that tlie 
proposed alteration liad the approbation of 
the Clinroh warden before and after it took 
place, tlioiigli the alteration was made by 
the iminrdiiite direction of the Curate. 
The pew will hold twelve on ibiirtcen 
persons; tlic Curate and Clinrchwarden a- 
grcc to afford room in it for ^ paiishioiirr 
Mr. Soper, Mr. P. had only four in fa- 
mily ; and it is manifest that the pew was 
originally intended to be two, so that the 


wbota front of Mr. Tenpler’s oflbnce is 
reduced to this, that he gave directions to 
the carpenter to make the aiteretions ; all 
tliat was done must be considered the 
joint act of the Curate and Churchwarden ; 
it is true that if the Curate had assumed 
this authority in opposition to the of- 
ficers of the parisli, the case would have 
been very different. Taking it then that 
Mr. Tempter was acting in concurrence 
with the Clinrchwarden, I am next to con- 
sider whether a faculty was so necessary as 
to authorize me to say that the alteration 
was made witliont any legal authority. 

It is impossible to say that every little 
alteration requires a faculty where no pa- 
rish or prescriptive rights are infringed. 
Siicb a trifling alteration as the one in 
question is surely within the power of the 
Clmrchwarden, wlien acting in conenr- 
rcnce with the Minister, though in law snch 
Minister may have no substantial right. 
For great alterations a faculty is very neces- 
sary. The parishioners being subject to 
the payment of rates in support of them. 
In these times when population is every 
where increasing, when a million of mopey 
has been granted by parliament for build- 
ing and enlarging Chnrches, and Societies 
have been established in furtherance of the 
object in view ; it would be monstrous to 
say that the Curate has been guilty of an 
ecclesiastical offence for doing this, without 
a faculty. I think the Churchwarden and 
Cnrate did not exceed tlie authority they 
conjointly possessed. On the whole, I 
think that Mr. Parham has failed in proof 
of the ai tides exhibited by him in this 
criminat suit, and I therefore pionounce 
against bis a)>pea1, and for that of Mr. 
'J'emplor ; I reverse the sentence of the 
Court below, pronounce that Mr. P has 
failed in proof of his articles ; and he is 
fined £l00 nomine ejrpensarum. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

,Tlie rev. Mr. Wayet, lecturer of Bos- 
tbn, instituted to the living of Pinchbeck, 
near Spalding, by the bishop of Lincoln. 

The rev. John V. Stewart, of Jesus 
college, collated by the lord bishop of 
London, to the "rectory of Gilston, in the 
county of Hertford, on the resignation of 
the rev. 'I^lliam Gibson. 

The rev. W. P. Jobes, A.M. of Pem- 
broke college, Oxfbrd, appointed by the 


dean and] chapter to be under-master of 
the Kin^s School, Canterbury, on the re- 
signation of the rev; John Francis. 

Th# rev. Thomas Nottidge, instituted to 
the consolidated rectories of St. Helen and 
St. Clement, in Tpswicli, ofi the presenta- 
tion of H. S. Thornton, Esq: 

Tlie rev. Henry Bishop to the vicarage 
ofCretingham, Suffolk ; patron, the King. 

Tbcrevl W. Villmv to the vicaiage of 
Cbehnarsh, SdAop ; patron, sir J. Sel^ght, 
Bart. M.P. 

3 T 5 
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A dispeimtion has paflfed the seal, 
enabling the rev. Tliomas Wright, M.A. 
chaplain to lord Somerville, to hold the 
coDsoliflated vicarages of Steeple and lilast 
Clay don ; patroness, Mrs. Verney of Clay- 
don-house. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, June 30. — On r>Ionday last, 
J. Ball, F. J. Blandy, and K. P. New, 
were admitted fellows, and IT. B. WiNoti, 
scholar of Sr. Jolin's college. 

.Yesterday, R. Eden, of Sr. John's col- 
lege, was admitted scholar of Corpus Christi 
college. 

Saturday, June 23. — ^Thc following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Baciillor in Divinity. — R ev. J. W. 
Bellamy, M.A. St. Jolin\ and Head Mas- 
ter of Merchant Taylors* school. 

Bac'Hllors of Arts. — R. C. Pole^ 
Esq. Balliol college, giuud compounder 
J. H. Lane, scholar of Worcester college ; 
W. L. Townsend, A. Tliomas, J. Yolland, 
Worcester; H. A. Woodgate, fellow of 
St. John’s ; C. J. Hume, scholar of Wad- 
ham ; N. Smart, University ; C. F. John- 
son and W. Bathie, Queen’s ; W. B. Tiio- 
mas, scholar of Pembroke college. 

On Wednesday last, the following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity. 
— Rev. II. B. Harrison, M.A. some time 
fellow of Magdalen college, and now rector 
of Rngbroke, in the diocese of Peter- 
borough, grand compounder. 

Mas-ters of Arts. — L e Gendre Star- 
kic, Esq. Brasenose college, grand com- 
pounder; rev. J. C. Prince, Brasenose 
college ; rev. J. Randell, Pembroke ; W. 
Grove, Oriel ; J. Evans, Christ Church ; 
rev. T. F. liorsford, SVadliam; F. B. 
Hawkins, Exeter ; C. G. Round and H. 
B. Wrey, Balliol college. 

Bacuelohs of Arts. — ^R. H. Clirney, 
Esq. Balliol college, grand compounder; 
lev. W. Hutchins, 8t. Alban hall; J. 
Smith, St. Edmund hall ; R. Sneyd, Brasc- 
nose college; N. Germon, Oriel; E. D. 
Legh, Balliol college. 

On Thursday last, the following de- 
grees were also conferred: 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity. 
— Rev. H. Phillpotta, M.A. some time 
fellow of Magdaira college, now reeVir of 
Stanhope, Nortliumberlai^, and lat^y pic- 
bendary of Dnrham. 

Master OF Arts.— Rev. R. Pearson, 
St. John’s college. 

Bachblori of Arts.— j. W. Stepben- 
9on and J. Jackson, Queen’k college. 

JuIt'F. — I n the copvocation liolden in 
the tlRatfe, on Wedn^ay last, the hono.>^ 
rary degr^ of M.A. was confhrred on 


John Watson, gentleman commoner of 
Brasenose, presented by the rev. Asliiirst 
Turner Gilbert, B.D. fellow of the same 
society : Peter Pole, gentleman com- 
moner of Brasenoso, presented by the rev. 
James Jackson Lowe, M.A. fellow of the 
same society. 

After these gentlemen were presented 
to their degrees, the Croweian oration was 
read by the rev. Charles Thomas I^ongley, 
student of Chui cli, in consequence 

of the illness oHre rev. J. Coneybeare, the 
poetry professor. 

Yesterday, William Tahuurdin was ad- 
mitted scholar of New college. 

Saturday, June .30. — The following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Masters iif Aiw. — Rev. Heniy Jen- 
nings, University college ; William Urme- 
stone Eyre, New college; John 
Brasenose college ; Statfoid Charles North- 
cqte, Balliol college. 

Bachelors of Arts — Joseph Los- 
couibe Richards, fellow of Exeter college ; 
James Crabtice, sdiolar of University col- 
lege. 

Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity. 
— Rev. Benjamin MiUingchamp, M.A. of 
Merton college and rector of Massall, in 
Wiltshire, giaiid compounder. 

Masters of Arts. — Henry Clissold, 
Exeter college ; rev. Thomas OrilTitlis, fel- 
low of Wadham college ; rev. John Man- 
ley, fellow of Wadham college. The num- 
ber of regent doctors in the act was 1 6, 
and regent masters, l-l.). 

July 14. — Omitted in tlic account of 
degrees conferred. June 27. 

Francis Hopkins Rainadge, Baclielor in 
Medicine, of St. Alban hall, admitted 
Doctor in Medicine. 

July 7. — The last day of act term, the 
following degrees were conlerred : 

Masters of Arts. — Most noble 
William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, mar- 
quis of Tichticld, Christchurch; rev. John 
Garbett, All Souls college ; Walter Henry 
Barton, fellow of Exeter college ; John 
Toke, and Edward Woodyat, Brasenose 
college ; Wiliam Ka} e,Clnist Church ; rev. 
Charles Ford, Balliol college. 

Bachelor of ArVs. — Herbert Gower, 
Clirist Church. 

The whole number cf degrees in act 
term was D.D. foinr; D. Med. two ; B.D. 
six; M.A. fifly-two; B.A. eighty-fonr; 
iiiatriciihitions, eighty-one. 

July 81 . Oo Tuesday evening, tlie annual 
election commenced at Winchester college, 
when the electors were received at the 
college gates soon after seven o'clock, and 
addressed in an elegant Latin oration by 
Mr. H. Fowle. 

On Wednesday, the nntmal speeches 
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were recited at this rollet^ey in the presence 
of the right rev. tlie lord bHiop of Here- 
ford, the rev. Dr. Ganntlett, warden of 
New college, the rev. Eric, and the rev. 
]VIr. Lipscoinbe, the electors, and a large 
assemblage of visitois. The medals had 
been previously adjiid«;c.l as under : — Gold 
medals; Mr. Mackay, an origin'll Latin 
prose composition, Civis bonus siia a 
piiblicis Gomnioda non * secernit Mr. 
Sewell, sen. an original j&iglish poem, 
** Liberty restored to Gro^ by the Ko- 
man senate.*’ Silver medals; Air. Hall 
sen. ** Sripinnis Oratio in Hispaiiia ad 
;!>Iilitis seditiosis, a Livio Mr. Elliot, 
^en. Characters of Demosthenes and 
Cicero.” 

Cambridge, June — The Person 
prize for the best translation of a passage 
from Sliakspcare into Gieck verse, was 
on Monday last adjudged to Mr. \V. Bar- 
hatn, of Trinity college. • 

July 6. — Gn Tuesday last, being tom- 
mencernent-day, the following doctois and 
inasteis of arts, wcie created : 

Doctoiis in Di\ inity. — The very rev. 
Robert Stevens, of Trinity college, dean of 
Rochester; the rev. George D’Ojly, of 
Corpus Christi college, rector of Lamheth ; 
the rev. George Wood Lloyd, of Eiii- 
mamiel college, head master of Appleby 
school, in the county of Leicester, and the 
rev. Jonathan Tyers Barrett, of St. Peter’s 
college. 

Doctor in PHYbic.— John Elliotson, 
Esi'|. of Jesus college. 

Masters of Arts* — King’s college, 
Messrs. Barnard, Hatch, Smith, Ponning- 
toii ; Trinity college, Messrs. Hatfield, 
Hort, CroR, Hawkes, Twigg, Fell, Biaot, 
Benson, Escrcet, Malkin, Preston, Ward, 
Lynam, Thomas, Torlesse, Legh, Simpson, 
Tiiiilwall, Dowker, Melville, Ellis, Hindle, 
Jeremy, (’rombie, Bnrchell, Wallace, Wil- 
Aon, Cape, Monson, Mayne, Gwytlier, 
Sperling, Cobb, Franks, Fisher, l/efevre. 
Bate, Parry, Leigh, Jones, Hartopp ; 
St. John’s college, Messrs. Walston, Peach, 
Bccrh, Hindle, Limn, Courtenay, Topham, 
Evans, Ward, Linton, Hildyard,«Wi]kin- 
hoii, Sedgwick, Hathersal, Tiittoii, Clive, 
Frcre, Hcrcy, Boiler, *Hamond, Dewe, 
Edridge, Wilhatiis, Todd, Haddersicli, 
Wilkinson, Pegus, Symonds, Henslow, 
Carlisle; St. Peter’s college, Mr. Beales; 
Jesns college, Messrs. Mandarke, Warren, 
Stafford, Pearce, Skinner, Hett, Ramsey, 
Wliite, Harrison, Studliolmc, Wyatt $ 
Qneen’k college, M^urs. Richards, Foster, 
Hanson, Temple, Venn, Brown, Conison, 
Metcalf, Asli ; Cains college, Messrs. Artliy, 
Dawson, Godson, Orford, Fisher, Green- 
wood, Mack, Smith, Dugmore ; Emmanncl 
college, Messrs. Bennett, Roby, Pope, Ol- 


rlershaw, Vernon, Davy ; Sidney college, 
Messrs. Hind, Walter, Warreif ; Catharine 
hall, Messrs. Harvey, Coldwell, Tyson, 
Hodgson; Pembroke hall, IVtessrs. At- 
wood, Hutchins, Manby, Thompson, Tay- 
lor, Dobree ; Clare hall,' Messrs. Wing- 
field, Peart, Litehford, Lee, Waldy, Hop- 
kinson, Williainsoii ; Trinity hall, Mr. Gel- 
dart : Christ's college, Messrs. Finch, Hat- 
ton, Green, D’Arblay, Hallewell ; Corpus 
Clirisii college, Messrs. Greenwood, 
M*Dowall, Beriiey; Magdalene college, 
Mr. Eye. 

On Monday last, the following gentle- 
men were udniittcd to degiecs: 

Honoiiahy Masters of Arts. — Hon. 
Charles William Joliii Ker, Trinity college; 
lion. Alexander Leslie Melville, Trinity 
college; sir Fiances Lynch Blosse, hurt. 
Ti inity college. 

Bach t LOUS of Arts. -Robert Lascelles^ 
of Chi 1 st college; Charies Frtdeiick Ran- 
worth, of Sidney college. 

The follow mg gentlemen w'cre on Wed- 
nesda> admitted 

Mastijis of Arts. — Robert Myddel- 
ton, of Clare h'all ; Jemsoii Davies, Trini- 
ty croUege ; Kobeit Rastall, Jesus college. 

The icv. John Hallcwall, M.A. fellow 
of Christ college, and the rev. Francis 
William Lodingtoii M.A. fellow of Clare 
bail, are appointed deputy proctors ; and 
the rev. William Peach, M.A. and the rev. 
James Barrow, M.A. fellows of St. John's 
college, deputy taxors. 

Ileniy Melvill, Esq. of St. John's col- 
lege, is elected a Ibundatiun fellow of St. 
Peter’s college. 

Edward Seymour, Esq. M.A. of Jesus 
college, and John Wilson, Esq, of Christ’s 
college, arc admitted licentiates in iiiedi- 
ciue. 

The sealed papers enclosing the names 
af the writers of certain of the exercises 
selected hy the examiners ** honoris causa,” 
having by consent of the respective writers, 
been opened hy the vice chancellor, tlic 
names appeared as follow : — 

Greek ode. G. B. Blomfleld, Trinity 
college. 

Latin ode. C. S. Mathews, Pembroke 
hall. 

Epigrams. C. N. Cutler, Trinity col- 
lege, C. Fnrsdon, Downing college. 

Porsdh Prize. C. Fnrsdon, Downing 
college, George Longc, Trinity college. 

The sermon at St. Mary's church on 
Sunday morning last, was preached by the 
very rev. Dr. Stevens, of Trinity college, 
from Matthew x. 34. ** Think not that I 
am come to send peace upon earth, but a 
sword.” The sermon in the aftenioon war 
preached by^ the rev. Dr.* D'Oyly, of 
Corpus Christi college, from ft Peter i. 5. 
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" Add to ym faith virtue, and to vii tue 
knowledge# 

Samuel Horatio Banks, of Trinity hail, 
and Ridiard Mytton, of St, John’s college, 
are admitted bachelors of civil law. 


Berkshire. — Died, at Windsor, the 
rev. J. Graham, vicar, and chaplain to the 
duke of York. 

Brckinghamshirr. — Died, at the rec- 
tory house, at Milton Keynes, in this 
county, the rev. Lambton Loiaiiie. 

Derbyshire. — Died, the rev. Slial- 
cross Jackson, thirty-two yeara rector of 
Somersal Herbert, in this county. 

Devonshire — Died, the rev. George 
Hawker, in the ^Jotli year of bis age. He 
was in full health a few days before, and 
had just taken possession of the valuable 
living of Tamerton, in this county. 

Died, at Exeter, the rev. Thomas 
Blackall, vicar of Thrdebigg,in this county, 
and domestic chaplain to the earl of Ply- 
mouth. 

Essex. — ^Tlie new church at Harwich 
has been presented with a vciy elegant 
new service of communion plate, by Tho* 
mas Cohbold, Esq. 

Hampshir k.— 'O il Tuesday, July 10, the 
lord bishop of Winchester attended divine 
service at All Saints church, Southampton, 
after which his lordship, accompanied by 
the rev. T. Mcars, rector of the parish, 
Dr.^HiU, and sevcial other divines, re- 
paired to the new burial ground, and con- 
seerated the same. Colours weie ih'iplayed 
on the churches, and the bells were rang 
nearly the whole day. 

Herefordsihrk. — Died, at Kingsland, 
in this county, the rev. K. D. Davies. 

Huntingbonsuiub. — Died, at tlic rec- 
tory-honse, Papwoith, the lev. Henry 
Grace Sperling, rector of Pap worth St. 
Agues, in this county. 


Kbiit.— D ied, at Otham, aged 81, the 
rev. William Horne, M.A. rector of Brede, 
in Sussex, and of Otiiam, in this county. 

Dic<l, at Herne Bay, the rev. B. F. 
Dornford, son of the late Josiali Dornford, 
Esq. of Deptford, and one of his majesty’s 
justices of peace. 

Died, at Bromley, in his 64tli year, the 
rev. W. Oirdlestone, rector of 'KclIiiig 
cum Salthoiise. 

At the vicarage of Lydd, the rev. W. P. 
Warbnrton, late fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge. 

IflNcoLNsHiRK. — Died, the rev. Henry 
Byioii, rector of Muston, near GrantJiani, 
tliiid son of the late lion, and rer.R. Byron. 

At a common council liehl in the city 
of Lincoln, the rev. F. Swan, rector of St. 
Peter's at Arches, had his living augmented 
SdL per annum, in order that two sermons 
may be preached regularly every Sunday, 
Astead of one, as heretofore. 

Nottjnghamshirb. — Dird, at the re- 
sidence-house, in Southwell, the rev. Wil- 
liam Becher, M.A. vicar general and a 
prebendary of the collegiate church of 
Southwell, rector of Waltliam in Lincoln- 
shire, and acting magistrate for the county 
of Nottiiigliani, and formerly a fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cainhndge. 

Somersetshire. — Died, at Bath, in 
the 9J8t year of his age, the rev. Sir 
Charles Wheeler, bart. of Leamington, 
Hastings, Warwickshire, and prebendary 
•f York. 

Surrey. — Died, at the Mansion-hoiise, 
Camberwell, the rev. William Sinitti, A.M. 
in his 7 mil year. 

SuKOPsiiiRE.— Died, the rev. D. Evans, 
vicar of Kuyton. 

WALES. 

Died, in Glamorganshire, near Bridge 
End, the rev. C. Galley, A.M. and rector 
of Crokorm, Devon. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Speech, delivered in the House of 
Lords, on Thursday, June 14, 18% 1, by 
Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
in Answer to a Petition presented to the 
House of Lords respecting bis E|amina- 
tion Questions. Is. 6d. <4** 

Three Sermons on the Power, Origin, 
and Succession of the Christian Hierar- 
chy ; and especially of that of tlie Church 
of England. By the Rev. John Oxlee, 
Rector of Scawton, and Curate of Stone- 
grave. 8vo. Ids. 6d. 

The Connexion between the natural 
locoDvenienctes and moral Advantages of 
an insular State : a Sermon preached on 


Trinity ^Monday, June 18, 1821, before 
the Corporation of the Trinity House, in 
the Parish of St Nicholas, Deptford ; 
and published at their Request. By 
Charles James Blonifield, D.D. Rector 
of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate; and of 
Chesterford, Essex. 4to. is. tid. 

A Sermon preachocl at St. Mary’s 
Church, Batliwick, for the Benefit of the 
Bath Penitentiary and' Lock Ho8|)ita]8, 
on the 17th of June, 1821, by the Rev. 
CoUingwood Forster l^mWiok, LL.B. Is. 

The Regeneration of Infants in Bap- 
tism investigated, according to the Doc- 
trine of the Church of England : a Ser- 
mon preached in the Parish Church of 
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Wakefield, at the Amiaal Visitatioo of 
the Right Wordiipfiil the Archdeacon of 
the Archdeaconry of York. By George 
Kecketl, A.M. Perpetnal Curate of Chapel- 
thoipe. <s. 

A Sermon preached at Basingstoke, at 
the Visitation of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of Winchester, May 24, 182 1 ; 
published at the Ucqucbt of the Arch- 
ileacon. By the Rev. Ueiiry 'riiomas 
Austen, A.M. Rector of Steventon. 
Is. 6d. 

Three Sermons on the Seventeenth 
Article of the Church of England, preach- 


ed in tile Church of the School fyt the Blind, 
at Liverpool, June, 1821. By the Rev. 
Edward Hull, M.A. of St. Johfik College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 

BIOURAPllY. 

A Reply to the Charges of Robert 
Adair, E^q. against the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in Consequence of a Passage con- 
Uiiied in bis Lordship’s Memoirs of tlic 
Right lion. William Pitt. 2s. 

POLITICS. 

Tiic Reply of the People to the Letter 
fiom the King. 2s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WOKKS IN TIIU I>R£«S. 

The Rev. John ('^impbcU is about to 
publish a second Volume of Travels, cou- 
taming an Account of Ids second Visit 
to South Africa. 

Tlic Dying Cuiifessiuns of Judas Isca- 
riot, a eonvinring Evideiire of the divine 
Origin of Chi istiunity ; an Essay : by the 
Rev. Dr. Cidckuell, will be sliortly pub- 
lished. 


Dr, Carey has in the Press “ The Greek 
Terminations, nncliiding the Dialects and 
Poetic Licenses, in Alpliahetic Order, 
with Refer r nr es to the tiiaiiiniar,” on the 
same Plan as his “ Clue for Young La- 
tinists,** lately published. 

The Rev. Johnson Giant will shortly 
publish a Course of Lent Lectures, on the 
seven last Seiitciiees uttered by oiir Sa- 
viour fioni the Cross. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Thk coronation of King George 
the Foiirlli has been the natural and 
iinivcrsul object ol public attention 
during Uic iiionth which has ju^it 
elapsed. And we have no wish to 
be enrolled among that class of 
politicians who consider themselves 
sui>ei'ior to such a vulgar feeling, 
and too refined to take an interest 
in such a conimoii-place occurrence. 
On the contrary, we are disposed 
to regard the recent ceremony, nei- 
ther as an innocent pageant, nor as 
an expensive folly, but rather as an 
occasion of recalling the thoughts 
of the country to what she has been 
in fbemer days, and inducing her to 
recollect and consider the circum. 
stances which have placed her in 
her present position. The tide sets 
so strongly against prerogative, and 
hereditary rank, the ancient unioa 
between Church and State, is so 
vigorously assailed, and so feebly de- 
fended, the violence of our vartous 
factions is so keen and unremitting, 
that the good of alt parties , are 
bound to rejoice when they per- 


ceive that the sctiUmciils of ** the 
oldcii time” are not quite extinct. 
This spectacle, among many others, 
has been lately w'itiiessed by us all. 
We have been reiuiiided, and we 
have admitted, that our country did 
not spring up suddenly to her gigan- 
tic strength, without any supporters 
except public opinion and the li. 
berty of the press, but that she is, 
and ever has been, monarchical in 
her government; that her inhabit^ 
ants are separated into the various 
classes of nobility, gentry, and com- 
monalty ; that Christianity has 
been long the promised supporting 
care of the civil magistrate; and 
that, whatever opposition may be 
made to Uie servants of the sove- 
reign,^ his person is entitled to the 
respect of every individual among 
his subjects. Accordingly, they 
have ull been seen at tlie ceremony 
of his Coronation, making their hum- 
ble obeisance before bis threme, 
acknowledging him to be the foun- 
tain of honour and of rank^ and 
professing, without regard to poll- 
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tical divisions, or to exalted station, 
or to personal merit, or to enor- 
mous wealth, to receive him for 
their lawful superior. And the mo- 
narch, on his part, has shewn that 
he claims no arbitrary power over 
the lives and property of his peo- 
ple; that he does not presume to 
confide in the greatness of his 
power. He has promised to pre- 
serve our liberties, and to protect 
our Church ; and has solemnly be- 
sougiit the Almighty to hear and 
to record his vow. lie has graci- 
ously accepted the proffered fealty 
of his people; he has proved that 
he is not the king of a party, but 
of a nation. Henceforth he may 
reasonably expect the undivided 
allegiance of liis subjects. No rank 
or class among them can, for the 
future, pretend to talk of the equal 
rights of all men, or of the republi- 
can, self-governing constitution of 
this country. 

Our constitution is in reality com- 
pounded of parts almost innumera- 
ble ; the cotmeciion between them, 
under Providence, has been at one 
time the fruit of profound wisdom 
and experience, at another, the 
apparent result of chance, at ano- 
ther, the effect of opposite and con- 
tending forces. The whole has 
been mellowed down by the foster- 
ing hand of time ; and those who 
are best acquainted with the general 
result, arc most ready to declare 
that they cannot separate a part 
from the rest, or foresee the .con- 
sequences of detaching a single 
buttress from the budding. In 
newer and sim}>ler governments, the 
case may be different. Where li- 
berty was acquired by a single blow, 
or the immutable basis of a consti- 
tution can be discovered and consi. 
dered, there may be many pla|fsible 


arguments for change, and its dan- 
ger may dwindle down to nothing. 
But the policy, the principles, and 
the conduct of this country ; the 
feelings of her kings, and her no- 
bles, and her commons, have not 
sprung from one source. Much 
has descended to us from our feudal 
forefathers, much from the preju. 
dices of our various stations, much 
from the modifications of those pre- 
judices which lime ceases not to in- 
troduce, and which are so often 
mistaken for the original sentiment. 
Modern philosophy pretends to 
amalgamate the whole — but she un- 
dertakes a task which is far above 
her strength ; and which never can 
be entered upon without iinmiunit 
Asque. Let us determine therefore 
to hold by our ancient laud-marks. 
Tlie people of thi:> country may yet 
be perbuadi'd to love and icverencc 
their Sovereign ; the nobility may 
be secured in the enjoyment of their 
just privileges— the common welfare 
of us all may be 'established on the 
firmest foundation, if each person 
will consent to be guided in his po- 
litical conduct, not by the caprice 
of the passing hour, but by the le- 
corded advice of the wise and Ibe 
good ; by the experience which is 
every day augiiienting for our u<»e, 
by the (lictatcs of religion and com- 
mon sense. The great mass of our 
fellow-couiiiryineii have been found, 
on the presciil occasion, ready to 
express their attachment to the 
Monaichy and the Monarch. The 
expression is unbought ; and is no 
doubt sincere. Let us hail it as aii 
omen of more tranquil days than it 
has of late been our lot to witness. 
Let us pray tliat^a reign which com. 
nicnced in storms and tumults may 
be prolonged in prosperity, in ho- 
nour, and in peace. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. , 

Wr shall be thankful to E. S. for a continuation of his favours. 

IT. shall appear, and he shall hrar from us shortly. 

7T P. has been received ; but we cannot agree virith his interpretation. 
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AN OBEDIENT WILL NECES8ABY 
TO THE RECEPTION OP ThE 
TBCTH. 

li» the ettai —ewt aH hawan 
science, we constanliy find that 
mudh ot our future progresa de- 
pends oirour laying a good fonnd^ 
tion of elenentaiy knowledge, and 
having our uiinda duly dispo^ to 
receive and ob^ the direetkma of 
out instractors. Why, then, it may 
be well asked, are we to hope to 
become religious, to attun the know* 
ledge of our oMst holy relig^ 
without taking any such pains, 
either with owweWes or otber>>; 
wit^nt any elementary instruction, 
or any premsiwsition m our minds 
to receive those high and awful 
truths, which it is the object of that 
riligion to inculcate? Our Lord 
(to (foect our attention to the latter 
of these (|ualificdtions) has surriy 
taught us a very different lesson, by 
his esprcasly annexing the promse 
of divine knowledge to an obedient 
will, If aay nian," says he, will 
do," is uUliag to do, ** his wUl, be 
shall know of the doctrine,*’ And 
if wa w*H noly m6eet hew yrnwh 
uifloencBt the win hna na the nndep* 
standing} audlsrtheii^|lialii|MtlMU« 
gioa of Oteisb enntain* not oal^a 
colleetioB of d o ng rt oas, hwiwgi^pf 
lift, aayi, that all HadniMrnins im 
esseiitiiw pMctieal, we ihall ten 
caast nnoo^, I tkibk, ta gd i n ite 
the manon. as frA an,th««Mliwtff 
this promiad. took nhwnd intn 
the world. Oo among the shwi|^ 
and the clever, the selfoafficieilr 
Remembkancbb, No, 93. 


and vain possessora of its wiadoip j 
and eotoaidcr what tieatment 
gion, I will not say will ejan^s 
Kccive, but is likely to receivoAt * 
their bandal Will men, who thigh 
so highly of themselves, be eager to 
cemjwr with these adiaonitiopa af 
Ro^ Writ, ** Be cloathed ha* 
mility;" “ Be converted and beoeate 
as little chUdren;" ** Be Ibols that 
ye may be wiser Aad caa we 
woader that th^ shouid didbeKeva, 
or refuse to receive iato their hearts 
a reKgion so spivitoal, and necessa* 
rUy in many parts above theur eom* 
prehensioat 

Go among the gay, the thought, 
less, sod tlie trifling. These can 
BeiUj^r bear to " commune with 
tlieir own beartk,” iior to *' be sobey 
and watch unto prayer," aor to take 
off their eyes from ilm giddy Sutter 
of worldly vaniiii'h, and hx their 
whole souls in deep aad solemn 
attention on the awful objects'-of 
eteruity. ‘And esn we woader that 
these should pretend to disbelieve a 
religion, that in the very nature of 
Ms communicatioBS, no Im than ia 
its expKss hvunctions, requires its 
followers to do these things? 

Go among tbo worldly.iniad(^ 
aad the avaricious, 'Riese cannot , 
coaeent to cive up the came of jihe ‘ 
watU, saa the decrntfulaess , of 
richest they will not go ft tlie 
accKcy, or the bountiful tdiariiy of 
die ChrisdiMii, tmd give to tha poor, 
o« serve Ot^ at the expense of 
atwamoa» Gan we wono^ ^mn, 
if among men, such as these^ we 
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•hAvld And dnbcKevera in die gospel 
ofChristf. ' 

Go amonf tbe sensunl and this 
dissolnte. ^ What chance with these 
can n religion hare that requirea the 
unconditional surrender of the whole 
man to the will of his Maker, and 
saHh in words that can neither he 
mistaken nor chided, ** As he Whiell 
hath called jou is holjr, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation.” 
Surely, if they would but speak it 
out, the grand secret of their infide* 
lity is this, ** We will not become 
Christians, because We must become 
good and holy, and keep ourselves 
unspotted firom the world.” 

•Pikipose now to these same per. 
sons a system of natural phiioso^y, 
and request their assent to its laws, 
•nd eoUcurrence in its discoveries : 
they will listen with the deepest at* 
tUation to your arguments, watch 
fte result of your experiments, 
thankfully accept your explanations, 
aihnit their force, and probably be* 
come hearty converts to your no* 
tkns. Ifot open the Bible, enlarge 
on the aublime simplicity of its s^wi 
and the richness and variety of its 
matter ; untold out of its holy pages 
tbe nature, and existence, and attri- 
butes of tbe Godhead, and the i|bole 
scheme of man’s redemption ; they 
may possibly give you audience to 
this word. But when out of the 
same Bible, when as an integral and 
indnpenaable part of tbe religion of 
Ohirist, you press the return that 
they are expected to make; buiht up 
on the foundation of faith, the rules 
of Christian charity, in the most 
extended sense of tbe word, and 
** reason of rigkteouaiiess, temper* 
ance, and judgiutlit to come,” their 
had ineliuatioHs take the alam>,'attd, 
like felix, they tremble witbintbem- 
aehres, and aittwet, •• Go thy way." 
Beligiott'is'a question that tqitcnes 
a man to the qidck.' ‘It is not coti» 
fined to the head { it is not n mere 
apdeuhrtion, that, vAmthcr true or 
fidse, itttnfetfs nothing whh.the 
fidlgratificaj&>n of** the lust of the 


fiesb,- and the lost of the eye, and 
the pride of life." Tbev plainly 

f ierceivC, that if th^ onceUCknow- 
edge the ^spel to be true, they 
mu8|t. convict themselves of' being 
wrong.' ’They can no longer go on, 
as they haie done, but must submit 
to' an entire chaise' of heart and 
pfacHtb. Sithjtfe tHeh lu^ must 
be given up, or the truth denied, and 
they choose the latter. ** I'he car- 
nOI mind is enmity with God.*' 

In making these remarks, 1 can 
only be actuated bv one motive, the 
advanceiAenl of the cause of true 
religion, I am far from meaning to 
assert that every individual insCance 
of infidelity ia necessarily, and in all 
cases attributable ' to depravity of 
heart, and immorsHty of practice. 
At the same time, 1 must eon^ 
n^self unpr^red to admit those 
high pretensions to be good and 
moral men, which have been boldly 
made by some unbelievers-, and 
triumphantly re-echoed by their 
admirers. To do tbe will of God, 
implies somewhat more than a mere 
external deoency of manners, and 
regard to the estabibhed laws and 
feelings of social life. HumitHy of 
temper, purity oTheurt, self-restraint, 
and a cure for the souls of onrYellow 
creatu^s, which may be as deeplv 
and extensively iiyured, if not mote 
so, by file insidious propagation of 
fake doctrines, than even by open 
immorality of life, (wbkb in the 
very disgust that it excites, seems to 
provide in some degree its own 
antidote)-^all these several graces 
are to be comprehended under that 
wHiingness to‘do the wiH of God, 
wbieh is spoken of in tbe Sermtures 
of trrthf and where diis willingneas 
reeUy umd fiWywxbta, I ean never 
beKeve that tlM lood Md gracioua 
Lord 'WiU 'eMT-ndlkr hfiKMity ‘to 
take mot iN the heaitj And mat 
still ieenr with confidence' lO'' way 
Snfionr's woMt, ** If nny tiiBie>Wtll 
do thewill «f Godj be ebldl-fciiowof 
tbe duetriM,"- 





61? PsALM xxkt. 10. 

Our last translators of the Bible 
have followed the pious Coverdale 
in rendering the word C30J nacbimt 
by “ abjects.” 

*A8 the origiDal term comes from 
a verb sifnifyiug to smite/’ or 
« cut off ;7 tliey seem to have con* 
sidered tlie plural hem, as denoting 
persons in a stale of separation or 
excision ; —the refuse and outcasts 
of society lOn which account they 
choose to express the sense by tlie 
correspondent English wor<l ** ab- 
,iects«” But the Septuagint gives 
the reading much more correctly aud 
descriptively, by Hmanytu scour- 
gers and in the same version tlie 
whole (lassage exhibits who svas t(fe 
real sufferer and who were his tor- 
mentors The sGoiirgers were 
malignantly glad, and confederated 
secretly against me ; they lacerated 
m^ and relented not.” 

Bishop Home, in his exoelieiR 
Commentary, has properly substi- 
tuted smiters,*' instead of ** ab- 
jeets .and in iUs he agrees with 
the learned Porkhurst ; but it is re- 
markable that neither of those vene- 
rable divines and admirable scholars, 
should have taken the least uotioe 
•of the Greek traiislatioB, wkich so 
directly gives the prophetic sense of 
llie ociginaL • 

J. W. 


To fhe EdHwr of ike Memmbranctr. 

Thb exoclfent • review wbtcb ybu 
have given ^ i>^ii BetheU's work 
en the tM^im ^of^ Rcgendlralm In 
-Baptiam,* has recaHed&'t# vny miiid 
someeetoaihs oh tbe^^bjeot of Re- 
time since, 

wbfclrtventifre^b send^fcv your tn- 
sertioA,vi> • '*'• 

Rnpentoiwo^^ Tn tho oitgMist, 1^^ 
raHy4lglMito ^^ w chwtago of ttlhd 
accompSRitetf in a gi^eater oV less 
degree with aeoitesporident chan|m 
of eondiibh/* Ih the fase-of tne 


•tb 

Jews, who prided thditfselves 
hanng Abraham for their Ikther^ 
without taking any care to imitale 
their father's faith, and piety, and 
righteousness— rich enough in cero- 
monies, yet poor in judgment, meiey, 
and truth— believing in a hereafter, 
yet living only for this world— vor 
disbelieving even this, and wallow* 
iiig with the infidel, and therefore 
immoral Sadducee, in ail the filthi- 
ness of iniquity, the change must 
have been' entiVe. It was, as the 
Apostle expressed it, by the two . 
most opposite things in nature, a 
turning from darkness to iiglit.'* It 
was the same, or still more sOj 
with the whole Gentile world, of 
whose sad enormities the first chap- 
ter of the Romans, in strict confor- 
mity with tile testimony of their own 
historians, presents so faithful and 
melancholy a detail. In both these 
cases f repeat, the change must 
have been as entire, as buman 
frailty would aHow, before either 
Jew or Gentile could be meet to 
become the disciple of tbe.pure, the 
meek, and holv Jesus. Eor ** what 
fellowship hath righteeusuess with 
unrighteousness? and what com- 
mnnion hath light with darkness? 
and what concord hath Christ with 
Belial? and what agreement hath 
the temple uf (iod with idols?*V It 
may not be amiss here to state 
briefly the progress of an early.coii- 
vert. He was arrived at the yeans 
of discretion. He received the 
'Word at the mouth of the Apostles. 
He believed, on sufficient evidence, 
that Jesus was the Messias, • the 
Lnmb of God, tliat was to come 
into the world. In the holy law 
Wnd spotless example of the Lord 
Jeans Christ,* he beheld his own de- 
femity. He was convinced of the 
firily and danger of hb present eon* 
dsfet, and resolved, if he .was a 
GentUe, totnm from dirisb idols to 
serve the living sod true Ood; and, 
tf he was a Jeir, to serve ibsit Go^ 
morespiritually and acceptably, 

** mtt ftr «lHis Son froui 
whom he raised' firoin the even 
9 u3 
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to cicNiie/’ la ifais temper of miiul 
li^ we^ ba|itu^6; he,ieiif bon of 
waler and the Spirit ; he was filled 
yfUb'the Holy Ghost, and admitted 
iptp.a)! the privileges of the Gospel 
covenapit ; lie cojameiiced his Chris- 
t^i liyfe,, and strove in the strength 
oftte Spiiit to ** adorn the doctnne 
ojF God his Saviour in all things* 
living soberly, righteouslvt and 
godly hi this I resent world* Hear 
tm whole matter in the words of an 
4pP9tle. At the concluaion of the 
sapnon, udiich $t Peter preached 
on tlie day of Peateco&t* we read 
that bis apdieiicp were pricked at 
JLhe hearty and said unto Peter and 
the rest of the Apostles, men and 
brethren, a bat bliall we do i Then 
Pjeter said unto them, ** Repent* 
opfi be baptised every one of you in 
tna^ name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall le- 
ceiye the gift of the Holy GbosC’-* 
Rej^ntance was to come first ; but 
wiQiottt baptism it was not available 
to salvation* It was preparatory to 
the new birth, bat the new birth 
itself took place at their baptism. 
IVifh us the order only is iiuierted : 
wc are baptized, or born again, 
when we are infants ; and fiiitb and 
repentance, and its indispensable 
fruit, a holy life, must follow after, 
and, bv the grace of God be per- 
severed in by us, or we forfeit 4be 
jl^rivikges then conferred upon us. 

Bat what, it oiay be asked, are 
drk to say of his repentanoe, who, 
though baptised iu his childhood* 
and adysttfSed into jril the gjlociaus 
a|i4 nrivUeges of beifig p 

membe^r of Chrift, a phild of God, 
and ap inlfgritor of kingdom ajf 

wNM %»•» W 
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fM^ed of his errfNT^ to 
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bright OP esaiqplo of 
ness, as he was before a dreadful 
iiisilanoeof smpieCy and sriolMdasas ; 
in what lufiit ave we to consider, 4»y 
what naoMase ww to distiogoisfa ms 
repentance 1 shall we sisil ehe per- 
versenesB of the smiii on ehe holy 
sacrament of God, aod gaestion Us 
eAcacy, because fitom whatever 
oaiiae the mail baaasaislcd its ope- 
rataon} Gadforirid: the good ssed 
waa town in bk heart at the time ot 
hia baptism, when he was reeoneiled 
to bis heavenly Father thsougli 4lie 
atoning Mood W bis Redeemer, ad- 
mitted into aatate of grace, and pul 
into a full capacity m working out 
bis salvation. Lcmg time it hy 
buried nader the wei^t of corrup- 
tion. At length litvegeUles, spreads 
through hb whale aoul, and hsings 
forth the fruita of true holiness a^ 
righteonsness. Shall we coa f ou ad 
tim season of harvest with the time 
of sowing 1 He was made the child 
of Ood at his baptism ; behn e et n es 
iMdutiful; hke the prodigal he goes 
away from his father’s house, sad 
forfeite, daring tim timewf his ab- 
ssuce, tile pmrilsgeo of a son ; at 
length bcicouiea to hiniself ; he ss- 
luma to bis duty, and b le-admitted 
into lib former privileges. Shall we 
call the dav of hboetwn tiie day of 
his btrlh { * 

If, therefore, we would adhere to 
the language of Scriptuie, and the 
sense of the primilive, and our own 
Church, which is surely the safest 
and moalt biscumuig woy— if me 
would avoid the smallest leaning 
towards the disparagement of the 
holy aassa^t of hiptiin|» ond 
smard asunaat that soafiisioB af 

-ivIkS ’VS Iw «pt 
(tom • wwwffKtfiiwiiiiir 

wii^m i nnr 
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fiAea MW, after lii» iMptMNfc V 
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iliiil w^ntwiiiiwi Kd Will 
u Iwd 1w mot MMitcd Mm 

■iqtiQiu ^ Ihc Hol^ a^tt4 ^ 
foe Ibe mwt pwt .liMe'«oiitiH[^ 

ftom tlfo 4liy-of .'hw^bitP^'** ' 

One CMC noie nvaiiu. it is 
Uict «f a -pernKM* i(aBil <G«d -gnat 
that ibese my be, aa 2 bunUy 
tniat ilwK an, naa^ auch)i- mtIm, 
bswing imn Jni^ind'w iiu iafincy, 
bu bcM flacnaUy fecc^bt mf in 
tbe auilNR .and aaoMBkioa of 4be 
Lonl( baa attendad all the ordi- 
iiuMsea o£ -bn nligioB ; Im never 
wholly, «r habUually, «r for any 
length of time, loat sight of Gasl 
and bis duty, and, though ne^ect- 
fill of some duties and igefeotive in 
all, yet on the whole amy be mid 
to liave honestly eadeavanaed to lh|e 
up -to the promiaea made in Ins 
aame at his baptism. Kow to eaill 
OH aneh a wan as this .to repent in 
the Mine aenm or degsee, that the 
itposde did the proud and cere- 
mooioHS Jew, <or the idolatrous 
lUmtile, or we of the present-day 
would the notorious sinner, •were 
}ilainiy SHMCg- And, therefore, 
whihit me stiU oall all men to k- 
peHtanoe, we regard the repentance 
necessary for such « man as this, 

' mure as the coatimiBl renewal of the 
man of Gnd, >when through the 
force of tewptaliou he has for a 
time fallen away, the bringiiig back 
of himself to 1^ goad prinoiples, 
and the formiag CMOlutioiis, under 
God’s blessings, of stricter watch- 
fulness «wl obedieBce for the future, 
than ai^ entire change <of heart and 
ptactiae, ('Whigh if it srergto take 
place npuld -aiily bn for the arorse) 
mnob iMS-n wgancisdimi nr -new 
bisth. 'Whfoh tw 'Heuic, dhdinaiiiy 
spwAi llg, -he wsad 'bti ps p iut a w t s, 
as dirtipqhiirowrbiiptispi* • 

. Jt .«as< niWdiiii :tb^ dMft the 
Jew wad tbat^tUewahenld s anant, 
nr in nthsK nwilfo# ihonid nnilaigo 
an niiidMiwhnnps nf hcast md ‘a^- 
dtsM^/ IpAwn-nttlwr nanU he ndk 
wittsd 1hnw«h the- iniliptosywMra* 
wentnf hMStlwr into the Ofairiih af 
CbiMft,. . JA k ne^fols dlad- the 


rawrr, who was 'SklmtHn(l‘’4it'‘'b|B 
infancy, hht has proved hwistlf’dto. 
nnnsgrtlqr membar of that OHiittdi. 
ahnuld repent, or m other wovda, 
be wholly renewed 'tlmugh the M- 
novating grace nf God’s Holy Spirit, 
which sras first slied on hhn at his 
bapfeiam, and has been sinee re- 
sisted nadnegieoted by liim^r lie 
cannot-be saved. 

t- ‘It is nae dfni that the very beat 
Christian, that ever lived, should 
repent, or- with the Apostle, be re- 
newed day by day, {for great are 
the infiriuities, and numeroua the 
trans^ssions of the very best) nr 
he is in danger of sinking lower and 
lower, and becoming m the note, 
cions sinner. To afl in one or other 
of the above senses— but stdl keep- 
Mg these senses distinct— ^ve -may 
apply the salutary admonition of the 
Baptist, “ Aepeut ye, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand." 

¥ou«; &c. 

C. 


ON MAN’S CORJlUiT STATE BY 
NATUllE. 

To the Editor of the /iemembratuet. 
Sir, 

I«i a former Number yon have spo- 
ken of the mnny communications 
you had received upon the dbputcri 
doctrine of the -totat corruption of 
mao ; and having promkM some 
observations of your owp upon the 
same subject, you had led We to 
enpaet thait the investigation of fiiat 
doetrina would '■ have been contiini^ 
in oavend sneneasive Numberai— 
But'in Ae Nufobrir for Ahe preaeBt 
mw rth , nothing teinCing to ft Ifont 
lha pan of ot^in is confoin^, ngr 
H font dwapiofflibe' Ailffl|aa.'‘ tMi- 
ing diaappointed; 'theiHbre, of tte 
sMMwtU which 1 hirifVM for 
fsaanyoBr nwaMWnUbh, dMlfy’tte 
oinsiminn ofdha niibject Whteh'f 
eBp suta d by Mmm 'bf ‘your'comn* 
pondants,' with -n view fo WkAU 
dilctiinMi nad W ibe oUtdl^ijf 
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«ii«l oioft comfct kaMr- 
Icdgt, 1 bfgrkttve to MiHBit to you 
lMoMlQwwgo44i^ ' 

It U oriljk doctrioos* Sir, u nvidi 
othor thiogs; they are seMoiii ex- 
wtined ^their own iatnnaic me- 
rite,, aod judged of with an ioipar- 
idoi attention to the intereats of 
troth* and an utter diaragaid of 
other conaiderationa, GircunMiaacfa 
unfriendly to truth operate more or 
leas, and are too frequently fatal to 
the jubtnesa audstfae propriety of 
our decisions. It is weki known, 
tliat the utter inability of man, not 
08 a part of that nature which he 
origiiiaDy received from God, but 
no a consequence of the Fall, is a 
doctrine which finds in every Cai- 
vipiat a strenuous advocate. Hence 
it )iaa come to pass, that this total 
corruption and Calvinism are asso- 
ciated in tlie minds of many, and 
the doctrine is disavowed by such 

K rsons for no other reason than 
cause of the dangerous and offen- 
sive character of its supposed con- 
federate. But we should do well 
to take heed, lest by a too aealous 
md precipitate hostility to Calvin- 
ism we become involved in an op- 
position to truth. The general 
adoption of this doctrine by the 
Calvinistic party has procured for 
it a very ill name : but are we to be 
scared from every tenet which they 
profess? Whether tlie total cor- 
ruption of man, and the forfeiture 
of all his orminul powers of doing 
gpod by the rail, be essential to the 
system of the Calvinist, 1 design 
not to inquire. But various cir- 
cuaistances, which it would be use- 
less tp enumecafrs combine to induce 
me to propose to yourself and to 
your cofrespondents the following 
question; Is 4herc a necessary and 
utsep^whle anion between ihe doc- 
trine of mnil’n pevfeot iaalri|i% snd 
Ihe Gabinhiic notions of pscdcsti- 
Mtipa and of irresisliUe or inde- 
^tiUngracft lanol tba doctfine 
m nufitiDn united to that nmst f/b*- 
jpitioiif^ system by our hsbit of 
of it rather than by the 


nature of the thiwpl MyabhorNnce | 
of an eternal dedraef in the Calvin- 
ialic> sense, Is as ll^rtfelt and as 
eosdial as any maifs can he ; 1 have 
no fellowsbm with ** kings taro^ , 
travellmg, disf|uised like pilgrims, 
to their domiiiions abover I abo- 
minate the presumptuous doctrine 
of indefectible grace. Nevertheless, 

I hold to the* opinion, that man is 
totally corrupt, so as to owe every 
thing to ChrisI, in opposition to any 
power, independent of grace, of 
extneathig himself from the rnins 
of the Fall. It is not my wish or 
my design to heap unnecessary 
abuse upon the fallen nature of man. 

In the following remarks )ou will 
not find it described as a loath- 
QOme mass of corruption, or in any 
such like terms. 1 am only anxious 
so to maintain with teniper and 
sobriety the utter helplessness of 
man, as that the want of the Re- 
deemer's intercession in our behalf 
may appear alwa 3 S indispensable ; 
that His love may be appreciateci 
as it deserves; and that the want 
and efiicacy of His merits may be 
justly and distinctly confessed.— 
This sense of total corruption is 
that alone which I every where in- 
tend ; and 1 thank your corres- 
pondent C. P. for the nir statement 
of it which he has given in your 
302d page. 

For my own past, 1 have never 
yet detected the cennecting link 
between man’s total corruption and 
irresistible, necessarily efficacious, 
or indefectibie grace ; or its affinity 
with eleption, pretegition, predesti- 
naticn, reprobation, or by whatever 
other name it may be oalM. Wlie- 
tlier wb be totally corrupt and 
utterly impotent^ or only mrdaUy 
so, is one qneeiioiis and however 
this may be detenmoed, another 
foliows, wbMi»is sepantte smd dis- 
tinct: wbetber tbereroedy for our 
weakness it a foroin^' or an essisl- 

3 , but »not immstible, power. 

a lint question. Whether and at 
what time we st^ in need of 
foreign and epirkual succoov? Is 
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vlioHy uidqMiida«t>of the eeoottd»^ 
what character are we to .attribute 
to that heij iafluenc^? In what« 
ever stage of the Christian race 
divine grace is indispensably requi- 
site, whetiier it must absolutely 
prevent or before our setting out, 
or whether it need only take us up 
by the way^ Oud, not being grieved, 
conduct us to the end; in either 
case it is equally possible that it 
may be only an assisting and not a 
forcing power. That it may aid 
us a little earlier in tlie progres of 
.a particular good work towards 
perfection, it is not necessary that 
its character should undergo a 
change. If it be offered to stir up 
our wills and to put in us good 
thoughts and desires, if it precede^ 
our endeavours, it need not be less 
liable to be grieved, quenched, and 
received in vain, to be resisted and 
done despite unto, than if it were 
only provided to confirm good re- 
solutions, wholly originating in our- 
selves, and to give to endeavours, 
begun in our own strengfdi, ** that 
character which God requires.* — 
Whether, therefore, we he totally 
corrupt or not is a question, upon 
the determination of which depends 
the time at which the Holy Spirit 
begins to work in us, rather than 
the reeisiibte or irreeistible and iit- 
defcctibh manner of His working. 
In ail natural actions the providen- 
tial care of God prevents, accom- 
panies, and continues with us to tlie 
end. We cannot move an hand or 
a foot without His permission, or 
without a power which proceeds 
from Him. Yet who will not say, 
with Dr. Johnson, ** there is no dis- 
puting about it, 1 feel thifi I am 
free Y* And why nmy not our de- 
pendence and our freedom of agency 
in respect to powers provided for 
us bjl^iace be tbe same as in re- 
spect to tbe powers* which are 
vouchsafed and preserved to us by 
the daily care and. ordinary provK 
dence of.Godrt fai Him we live 
and move and haire our being;*’ HU 
concurrence is necessary to all we 
5 


think, or 'say, or do. Yet vreMe 
not the slaves of a fatality, or <of 
necessity, but responsibie ovcal«MS»> 
free to think, free to speak, amt 
free to execute. And this being 
the case, why may we not conceivn* 
of our spiritual as of our natural 
powers ? Why biay^ we not be totally 
dependent upon Him, and incapable 
of any the very smallest degree of 
goodness without Him 1 Why may 
not His being beforehami with u» 
and His couctirreiice be indispensa- 
ble, and yet our liberty not be 
abridged in spiritual matters more 
than in natural ? 

Desirous as I am of weighing my 
own opinions by the sentiments of 
others, it would have been satis- 
factory to me if your correspondent 
C. P. had alleged some reason for 
pronouncing tlie doctrine of total 
corruption a dangeroui extreme. Is 
the difference so vast between the 
one tenet, that man can do nothing 
of himself, and the other, that he 
can do a little but not enough, that 
the first is to be condemn^ as a 
dangerous and ill-grounded fallacy, 
and the second is to be approved as 
an wholesonie and edifying doc- 
trine ? The manner in which C. P. 
has been led to form his opinion of 
the former is very plain. He con- 
nects it with Calvinism ; and sup. 
posing that he has thus fixed upon 
it a .sufficient stigma, he immedi- 
ately pronounces sentence agmnst 
it. But that there is such a prin- 
ciple in operation as Uie effectual 
working'’ of the power of the Holy 
Spirit, C. P. will iiot^deiiy. And 
if agreeably to the scheme of man's 
redemption, his natural corruption 
be counteracted by this influence, 
and man be made responsible' for 
his moral conduct, where ia the 
danger I Such a supposition is neii- 
ther impossible nor extravagantly 
improbable. And though hue dis- 
putant is not at liberty positively 
to affirm it, neither can another 
permitted to deny it without proofs 
its truth is to be inferred froiq the 
condition and necessities of apm, 





mi firoNk.the goMlMM of God-: 
Wmii mUM's b*i>{r wiafble t» do 
withMit *ftibW MMWMBM, and ffom 
Ood'a Mag ton just to require 
hnjpBisiMillies, and therefore too 
KcimM imt to give it. It is a 
AappOiitfDn honourable to the me. 
dtalorial character of our Saviour, ^ 
aa ft aatribes our release from the 
fcopdage of corrui^tiott to His pow- 
erfiil imri gracious interposition. It 
does not sanction a man^s resting in 
a state cither of despair or of indo- 
kfice, but it urges Inm on to work 
tbe work of Him that created him 
by powers derived from grace, in- 
fticad of beginning with leKqoes of 
isnder powers preserved amidst the 
rnimr cf the Fall. God's working 
wMi mail is, in the opinion of an 
Apostle, a sufficient reason why 
lain iMist work also. (Phil. ii. 
1ft, la^.) What were the primitive 
phwow of human nature in their 
■mil perfect state, no man can be 
alii to declare ; but tbe sufficiency, 
Hm perfect adequacy, and tbe rea^ 
diners of the power of grace to an- 
swer of ery just demand that can be 
made npen h, must be freely ad- 
mitted by aH who have a lively 
sense of» and a ho reflect upon, the 


It cannot be doubted, but that 
whatever ditficulty or temptation 
can overtake the nature of man, a 
way may and will be made to es- 
eape^ by a God of mercy and of 
MHce, that it may be able to bear 
Wk Let it be supposed, then, that 
a man ih fully persuaded tlmt he 
hionfself is utterly helpless, but that 
God is beforehand with him by the 
offelo of Bb grace. In this case he 
ioaottsible that he is called upon to 
weak out hb salvation wiUi powers 
wiich, properly used, can never 
felly mstim wf engaging ia an ardu- 
oim tadi with amtasnre of strongth, 
the suffioleocy and adequacy of 
which ho has reason to dbtrutot. 
He tmveb on h» way under better 
msspices, whh livelier hopes of sac- 
«NbS| and under rni higher degree of 
''^MpRifagement, than if he had set 


out relying upon hin own resoMcev 
Md oeiificfihg In. himself. And as 
wa must alvN^ h& reaponsiMe hi 
p^orthm to our ability, he who 
robemploys the superior talent of 
grace, has to apprehend a sorer 
puiiislment (Heb. x. 29*) than flie 
man who has only to account for 
the abuse of the inferior powera 
and ordinary endowments of a de- 
praved nature. The doctrine, there- 
fore, of onr own total eorroptioir, 
and of tbe special grace of Ood 
preventing us, carries with it greater 
encouragement to do well, and more 
alarming motives to deter u» fioni 
doiag ill, than can possibly be sug. 
gested by any confident liope of 
arriving at a partial degree of 
yirtne," by our own unsnsbted 
powers. As to the danger of the 
doctrine of man’s total eorropfion, 
I could wish to close my remarks 
with the following passage fimni 
Archbishop Tillotson : ** God is 
aforays beforehand with us in the 
offers of His grace and assisfUnee, 
and is wilting to no man in that 
which is necessary to make him 
good and happy. M man shall be 
able to plead, at the day of judg- 
ment, want of power to have done 
his duty; for * God will judge the 
world in righteousness;' and then 
I am sure He will condemn no msii 
for not having done that which was 
impossible for him to do. God 
hath done enough to every man to 
leave him without excuse. Sr. Paul 
telb us, that the bliad heathens 
should have no apology to make for 
themselves. Next to the beiii|^ of 
Ood, and hb goodness and jnsuce, 
1 do as verily believe it as I do any 
thing ih the world, that no man 
shall be able to say to God at the 
groat day, Lord, 1 wo«M hove re- 
pented of my sins, and obeyed thy 
laws, but 1 wanted power to4lo it; 
1 was left destitute of the grace 
which was necessary to the per- 
formance anddiacliHKe of my duty; 
1 did earoettly beg tSy Holy Spmt, 
bat thou didst me. No ibub 
shall have the face to say this to 
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God at the great day ; every man's 
conscience will then acquit God, 
and lay all the fault upon his own 
folly and neglect : for then * every 
mouth shall be stopped, and God 
shall be justified in his saying, and 
overcome when we are judged.’ ” 

I should not trouble you. Sir,* 
with the little misapprehensions of 
luy uieaiiing, into which C. P. has 
taUen, nor with his misapplication 
of texts of Scripture and of the 
tenth Article, if 1 tlid not believe, 
that the clearing up of these matters 
would contribute to niy main design* 
In the same page, to which 1 have 
already referred, lie has charged 
me with assuming what 1 was not 
entitled to do, instead of produciyg 
proofs. But if he will once more 
turn to the 2G2d page, he will per- 
ceive, tliat no assertion is hazarded, 
but that a question is merely asked ; 
Uiat no new argument is proposed 
by myself, but that a weakness and 
defect in the argument of another is 
poiiite<l out. There being no self- 
evident impossibility in the suppo- 
biliorj, that man hi all ages may 
have been made righleous by the 
imperceptible, prevciitiiig, and co- 
operating power of grace, that dis- 
jiutant must examine and disprove 
tins, who would establish the con- 
trary hypothesis on sure •ground. 
If the. righteousness of the patri- 
archs and of others can by any 
possibility be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Him, who in the secret 
manner of his working is compared 
to the wind, then that righteousness 
can never be admitted as a decisive 
evidence of remaining powers in 
man, unless it be distinctly shewn, 
that it is the production of those 
powers, and not of the foreign and 
external influence. The Bishop of 
Winchester, who has advanced the 
argument of the righteousness of the 
patriarchs and of others, to prove 
that man is not totally corrupt and 
naturally incapable of good, has 
expressed himself in the 250th page 
of the second volume of his Theo- 
iogy, in the following manner. 
Bembmbrancub, No. 33. 


** The most pious of 'those, who 
lived under the Mosaic dispensatioii> 
often acknowledge the necessity pf 
extraordinary assistance from 6od<: 
David prays to God * to open bis 
eyes, to guide and direct him ;* 

* to create in him a clean heart, and 
to renew a right spirit within him.’ 
And Solomon says, that * God di- 
reeteth men’s paths, and givetli 
grace to the lowly.’ To this tes- 
timotiy of the Bishop we may add. 
that ** Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” not merely to forctel the 
rise and fall of kingdoms connected 
with the destinies of the Church, or 
to prepare for the coming of the 
Messiah, but to call men to imme- 
diate repentance. Therefore the 
Holy Spirit was not an unconcerned 
spectator of the conduct of man- 
kind before the Gospel dispensation. 
Nay, he must actually have wrought 
for their conversion, or St. Stephen 
could not have said, ” Ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost: as your 
Falhtrs did, so do ye.’" I would 
also refer C. P. to the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, that he may satisfy himself 
to what principle the righteousness 
of Abraham and of otlier worthies 
is to be ascribed ; whether to faith 
and its attendant benefits and 
powers, or to a principle separate 
from grace, and centering in them- 
selves, and in their own arm of 
flesh. By the gift of God's Holy 
Spirit,*’ says Tillotson, (vol. iii. p. 
611.) is not only meant the com- 
mon and transient operations of 
God’s Spirit upon the minds of men, 
exciting and disposing them to that 
which is good ; (/or thus the Spirit 
was given to wen in ail ages, from 
the beginning of the world,) but the 
special presence,’* iStc. The well 
known arguments, that who 

is always taking care of all his 
other works, down to the very 
meanest things on earth,” cannot 
** disregard the most important 
thing ju it, the eternal interests of 
the souls of men that ” He,*wlio 
3X 
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hath established the ways by which 
His creatures coiDuiuoicate their 
minds op.a to another^ must” ** be 
able to communicate” his Spirit ** to 
theni, when he judges proper 
that He, who ** requires obedience 
from his creatures, ^et does not 
require impossibilities ;** these ar- 
guments are as applicable to the 
times before the coming of Christ, 
and to the whole Gentile world, as 
to these last days” and to those, 
to whom have been committed 
the oracles of God/’ Upon the 
whole, the state of the argument 
appears to be this : We know, that 
many instances of genuine righte- 
ousness did exist before Christ 
came ; we know also, that ** though 
the Spirit was more abundantly 
poured forth upon the publication 
of the Gospel, yet God hath from 
the beginning * striven with’ the bad, 
and instructed and established the 
good, by his Spirit within them;” 
and that therefore the aforesaid 
righteousness must have been, in 
part, the fruit of grace. But whe- 
ther in any or in what degree it is 
to be ascribed to the natural powers 
of fallen man, inde|)endciit of jvre- 
venting grace^ we have no conclu- 
sive evidence. (For inaiiy excelhnit 
remarks on the stale of Heathens, 
see Whitby on tlie Five Points. 
FiBh Discourse.) 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

W r. 


ifttiyutt 8, 1821. 

(To be continued, ) 


Vnfnbliaked Correspondence between 
Wesley and Wogan. 

Wb have been permitted to tran- 
scribe the following correspondence 
from documents in the possession of 
Mr. Wogan*s family. He appears 
to have kept copies of his own let* 
ters, and Wesley's are originals. 
Ttie editor of the last edition of 
Wogan’s Essay on the Proper Les- 
sons refers to the correspondence 
(Life of Wogan, p. xxviii.), but 
does not appear to have known 
2 


how early it commenced, or to have 
seen the documents which are now 
til our possession. As they have 
several distinct claims to public at 
tention, we shall lay the greater 
part of them before our readers, in 
the present and some succeeding 
Numbers. 

By studying Wogan’s character 
and principles, as they are deve. 
loped in this correspondence, we 
shall be enabled to form a proper 
estimate of the men who were for- 
saken, and of the doctrines which 
were renounced by Wesley when he 
turned into the path of fanaticism. 
He was on intimate terms with Wo- 
gan, before and during his residence 
at* Savannah ; but after he returned 
to England their correspondence 
ceased, and the disciples of Wesley 
and Whitiieifi are known to have 
treated Wogan with very little cere- 
mony. If a pure and holy life had 
been the only object of their pur- 
suit, ought they to have separated, 
or could they have separated from 
such men as Mr. Wogan i It is 
evident that he gained a quick in- 
sight into tlic faults of Wesley's 
character. He saw that every thing 
was pushed to an extreme, and 
foretold that the same self-conh- 
deuce which contended for the 
necessity of a weekly adminis- 
tratioii of the Sacrament, in spite 
of the opposite sentimepts and 
opposite practice of the Church, 
wouhl ultimately lead to more se- 
rious error. On this ground the 
papers areas creditable to Wogan 's 
sagacity, as to his judicious and 
sober piety. He understood the 
nature aiid disposition of man, not 
less accurately than the dispensa- 
tions and revelations of God ; and 
when the Methodist or Semi-Me- 
thodist says, that Wesley owed his 
success to the lukewarmness and 
false doctrine which pervaded the 
Church of England ; when the Cal- 
vinist or Semi- Calvinist says, that 
baptismal regeneration is a modem 
discovery, of which our ancestors 
never heard ; we can appeal confi* 
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dently to the lives and writings of a 
Wogan as a proof that the real 
tenets of our venerable Estab- 
lishment were taught even to 
Wesley himself, and were appa. 
rently believed and acted upon 
by him ; and that however small 
may have been the benefit which 
he derived from the lesson, his 
teachers had certainly learned to be 
genuine followers of Christ. 

No. 1. Wedty to fVogan. 

To Mr. JVogan, at hts House in 

Spring Gardens^ Weshninsitr. 

Dear Sir, 

From the words of our blessed 
Lord, as iiiterpretcci by the Cliurcli 
Catholic, whose authority in matters 
of faith and interpreting Scriptiwe 
our own Church coinmniKls me to 
acknowledge, 1 infer that his in- 
lentioii was, \^c should receive the 
Eucharist daily. And from thence 
I conclude with Bishop Beveridge, 
that every Christian ought, so to 
do, as often as he can. 'I'liis, so 
long as 1 am myself convinced of 
it, 1 am obliged, (if 1 can) to con- 
vince those of, whose souls arc 
committed to my core: and to 
entreat them who are convinced to 
act accordingly, by receiving it 
every time they can. As to its be- 
ing a positive duty, or a circuiii- 
stantial command, that I conceive 
not at all to alter the case. It is a 
duty, because it is a command : 
therefore 1 advise not the frequency, 
but the constancy of performing it: 
as finding all the ancient and most 
modern divines agreed, that at what 
time soever you may obey (iod if 
you will, at that very tinje (be it 
once a year, or once a day,) you 
are obliged to obe'^ him. 

1 conceive, that obetlience to 
every command of God, is an in- 
dispensable duty ; and, therefore, 
whensoever any such command is 
at stake, (whether it be called es- 
sential or no,) it is the cause of 
God and of his truth, and therefore 
to be contended for earnestly, and 
never to be given up for the sake 


of any persecution. We must have 
other arguments than this, or else 
** resist even unto blood." One ar- 
gument, and one only I can allow 
to be sufficient, to set aside the 
very heart of our Lord's command- 
ments, viz. that 1 cannot obey it, 
pro hdc vire, without breaking one 
that is greater. When that is proved 
to be our case, we shall think our- 
selves authorised to set aside the 
constant (i. e. here) weekly coni, 
iniinion. 

1 once had determined to have 
said nothing of my personal beha. 
viour, but do now lliiiik you have 
a right U know it. As my judg- 
ment is, “ that the wrath of man 
worketh out the righteousness »1 
Ciud/* agreeable to this has iny 
practice ever been. Pity 1 have 
shewn to them who oppose me on 
this point, but never passion. 1 
have not, to my knowledge, at any 
one time, since the beginning of the 
debate, utterefl one angry, much 
less bitter %vord, to or of any one 
of tny pupils. Such a fervour as 
consists with love, meekness, gentle- 
ness, and a quiet spirit, 1 would 
give the world for, and know 1 can 
never have enough of it : nor can 1 
ever shew too much of it, either 
ill writing or conversation, where 
any, the least love of my Redeemer 
is attached. 

All other fervour I totally dis- 
claim ; always in iny principle, and 
with regard to this question, in my 
practice. Notwithstanding, I ear- 
nestly iiitreat you, never to grow 
weary of wariiiag me against it, or 
of praying tor, 

Dear Sir. 

Your c\cr obliged, and 
Most affectionate humble Servant,' 
JoiiN Was^EY. 
Oxon. ^9th Aag» 1733. 

No. II. To Mr. Weskp. 

Dear Sir, 

I AM concerned that 1 have not 
been able to return a speedier an- 
swer* to your last favour, l.owai, 

3x8 
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indeed, it has not been business 
only ivhicli prevented me. The 
subject of it has lain much on my 
thoughts, but such is the nature of 
it, that 1 scarce yet dara venture 
upon an answer. You argue so 
well and closely for a frequency of 
communion, that is (as you explain 
it) a weekly, yea, daily reception of 
the Eucharist, when it may be so 
had, that 1 may not presume to op- 
pose you, nor do 1 ; neither indeed 
was it ever my purpose to condemn 
or impugn such a practice. But 
rather as Moses^ in his answer to 
Joshua^ wished that all the Lord's 
))cople were prophets, so 1 would 
to G(h 1 that all who bear the sa- 
cred name of Christ, were constant, 
yea daily communicants, us they 
were in the earliest age of Chris- 
tianity, while the blood of our Sa- 
viour was yet warm, and the Church 
was thoroughly inflamed with her 
first love. 

It is true, also, that our holy 
mother, the Church of England, 
who is certainly the likest in every 
feature to that lovely original, has 
so provided for her children, that 
they might and should conic every 
day to that heavenly feast. What 
then withholds ? Cur non poeeum 
Ego (as St. Augustin said in another 
case) quod ieti et istic ? That there 
are impediments is too plain ; 
roany, yea most of them, iiiijuslifi. 
able ones, others lawful, and some 
expedient. The argument, then, 
between yon and me, will turn aU 
together upon this question, what 
are those impediments, which in 
some cases may justify a less fre- 
quent communion than the primi- 
tive Church practised, and our own 
intends, at least wisheafor 1 

Now these obstructions seem in 
general of two kinds ; some charge- 
able on ourselves, as particular 
members, and some on the gover. 
nors of the Church, with whom 
she has eiilr listed the rare of dis- 
pensing the bread of lifo. 

The impediineniH fioni niiiseUes 
relate to two sorts of perjons. The 


negligent and the timorous. 1 shall 
pass by the first, as foreign to our 
present enquiry, and confine myself 
only to the humble but timorous 
candidates of the holy Eucharist. 

They are convinced of the duty 
of such a constant communion as 
you plead for, but either finding 
certain obstacles in themselves of 
unfitness or unpreparedness, they 
are afraid to approach, either at 
all, or too often to that awful and 
tremendous ordinance ; or else ob- 
serving the riiltts or even customs 
of their superiors, arc iiielined by 
an humble modesty and defereiiee 
towards their governors, to stand 
back, rather than presume to run 
before their betters. 

^'Although they hunger and thirst 
after the holy food, they think it 
more becoming their station to ab- 
stain, than by any seeming forward- 
ness to give olTencc. And surely 
this behaviour cannot justly be con- 
demned. Our Lord himself seems 
to justify it by that conduct and 
answer of his in the ease of tribute- 
money. Although he asserted his 
exemption from paying the tax re- 
quired, yet he submitted to it for 
this humble and benevolent rea- 
son — lest he should offend them. 
If this modest diflideiice proceed 
from that poverty in spirit, which 
our Lofii ])ronoijiices blessed ; or 
that care of oflending, uliicli lie 
justified by his own practice, we 
must beware of urging too far any 
positive duty, or institution, least 
we incur the woe of ofleiiding one 
of those little ones. Much less 
should we censure and judge them 
for refraining, least we unfit even 
ourselves for that feast of charity 
which wc are pressing them to par. 
take of, and so run both ourselves 
and them into a fatal premunire of 
receiving unworthily. 

Supposing they abstain on a 
mere and perhaps unwarrantable 
scruple, still they arc. by no means 
to be overpressed iu it, until that 
scruple be clearly removed. As 
we are commanded of God, to take 
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up all stumbling-blocks out of tlie 
way of his people, and gently to 
lead those that are with young, to 
feed them with milk that are not 
yet able to receive strong meat, but 
never allow ourselves to find fault 
with such babes in Christ because 
they cannot yet relish the stronger 
food. Such meat ijiay nauseate 
weak stomachs, but cannot nourish, 
and therefore to administer it is 
neither prudent in us, or wholesome 
for them. 1 could say a great deal 
on thi^ head if I hart time to en- 
large, but hope that God will open 
your thoughts from the hints I have 
given ill this and foniier letters, to 
the necessity of walking more 
warily towards those who arc un- 
der your care and instruction. *Ti9 
certainly a very tender point, at- 
tended with more danger than you 
seem to apjirelieiid ; so that again 
1 wish that you and Mr. Clayton 
may not si'c reason hereafter to 
blame the great zeal you now show, 
and so warmly contend for, as to 
frequency of cominuiiion. I doubt 
not but at present you tliiiik it 
strange that 1 seem to disajiprove 
of your coudiict. But experience 
makes fools wise, and from thciicc 
I have learncil that fair amt soft 
goes fartliest in religion as well as 
ill other things. As 1 am cou- 
vineed that nothing contributes 
more to that universal deaduess 
and iiidiilerciicc in religion, and 
extinguishes the spiritual life in 
most people, than that too great 
forwardness in parents, and those 
who have the care of children, of 
teaching them too early what they 
call good things, making tjiem get 
prayers before they are capable of 
knowing God or meir own wants, 
bringing them to Church before 
they know how to join in the so. 
Icinn oflices of public worship, or 
understand the word, read or 
preached. For these things, like 
hasty showers, or intemperate heat, 
destroy or stint the growth of that 
seed which is sown ; or rather it i» 
sowing in an undue :»eusoii« Where- 


as the husbandman sets us a more 
prudent rule- He not only waits 
the seed-time and proper season, 
but first plows and harrows well 
before he sows, so should they do 
who have the care of God’s hus- 
bandry. 

As I say, this premature instruc- 
tion, before the heart and wills of 
children have been duly prepared 
and their fallow ground broken up, 
the stones and weeds cast out by 
proper discipline which 1 call the 
regimen and exercise of repentance, 
so 1 am persuaded what makes the 
Lord's Table so tbinly and even so 
seldom attended, is the bringing of 
young beginners lliitlicr, befbrethey 
are either well versed in the nature 
of that great mystery or siifficientlv 
disciplined by a regular course of 
peiiitenee, and cleansing tlieir hearts 
of the guilt and especially the love 
of sill. 

To come before this is done is 
rather to crucify oiir Lord afresh, 
and that among thieves, than to 
feed on his sacred Body and Blood ; 
this is not to eat the Lord's Supper 
and must therefore turn to their 
greater condenmatioii. The effect 
of which is eitlier a cheat and mere 
formal show of religion, or at length 
a total aposlacy from all profession 
or appearance of it. To prevent 
thebe unhappy consequences, we 
moy charitably presiiine,hasbcen the 
reason of our ecclesiastical parents 
relaxing the obligation of such fre- 
quent communions as were in the pri- 
mitive times, or which our own 
Church may seem to require. 

No doubt the cases of the pri- 
mitive Christians and us are very 
ditferent in many points, and 
may not argue from their practice 
to ours as to the Kiicharist no more 
than in some things, which the 
lukewarmness and degeneracy of 
our times will not bear. 

What I have written is I hope a 
sutiicient answer toyourletters. You 
will observe 1 do not at all deny 
what you assert, but only emleavoiir 
to shew that though it be very true 
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that Christ anil his Church require 
fnqwenJt yea daily communion, yet 
there may be and are many justifi- 
able impediments besides a bare 
want of opportunity to prevent, and 
even lawfully to restrain such a 
frequency as you plead for. 

What I think, and many of your 
friends think so too, is that you 
set out on too full speed at first, you 
get to a fie plue ultra at once and 
leave no further room for any ad- 
vance. So that there seems a 
necessity for retiring. — If you can- 
not bring your mind to that, you 
will do well to examine if soiiietliing 
of tnalus pudor^ a secret spice of 
pride does not femain, and give 
me leave to add that if you chitse 
to abate nothing of your ardour in 
compliance and condescension to 
the weakness of others, perhaps you 
will meet with a Icniptation which 
may prove too strong for all your 
zeal, and convince you that, nil 
eiobntum diuturnum est. It has 
ever proved of dangerous conse- 
quence to build too nicely upon the 
means of grace, however positively 
soever commanded and excellent in 
themselves. The Apostle shews us 
a more excellent way, and that is 
Charity ; so that all institutions ought 
to give place to this, and this there- 
fore 1 must earnestly recommend to 
you, and those with whom you at 
present seem to differ in opinion. 
1 say, seem, for I am persuaded wc 
differ more in the manner of thinking 
or expressing our thoughts, than in 
the thing itself. 1 have lately been 
reading Bp. Taylor on this subject 
in his Worthy Comptunicant^ and 
as I think my sentiments and his 
agree, 1 would recommend to yon 
the perusal of what he says. But 
above all things let us keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of 
|)cace. Otherwise all our worRs ere 
nothing worth. This should be the 
cement of true methodists^ and their 
most distinguishing characteristic. 

So Christ himself,— this shall 
all men know that you are my disci- 
pleaUf you love one another. It is 


not then a certain round of external 
duties, frequenting Sacraments, 
Churches, Prisons, Praying, Preach- 
ing, Fasting, though never so often, 
but an unfeigned a constant and 
unwearied charity. Tliis feast of 
love must not be so properly often 
as Without any let or 

intermission, tand then 1 may say in 
the words of Horace, 

Felices ter et ampliiis 

Qiios imipta tenet copula, nec nialU 

Divnisus qiicrimoniis 

Supremo citiiis solvet amor die. 

Let this happy union subsist bi'* 
tween us all, however w«* diflVr in 
l(‘hser matters, especially between 
you and 

f Your most faithful Friend, <&c. 
2Ut Sept, 1733. 

No. 111. Wesley to Wogan, 
Dear Sir, 

When your last Favour reached 
Oxford, 1 was in Lincolnshire. And 
since my return thence, I have been 
wholly taken up with a Sermon 
which I am to preach on "I'liursclay. 
I have now so near finished it, 
that I may venture to steal one 
hour, for another (I hope not less 
useful) employment. 

1 cannot believe, that on second 
thoughts, you will allow it to be a 
reasonable plea, for not obeying 
any the least command of Christ anti 
his Church, ** my governors have a 
custom of not obeying it, and 1 may 
not presume to run before my 
betters.’* It is too plain, urhat such 
modesty would end in, neither can 
T think it a sufficient excuse for not 
obeying them in this instance, to 
say, ** I am unprepared to come.” 
Such diffidencf and poverty of 
spirit does not seem to have any 
countenance in the Gospel. ** For 
the removing of all scruple and 
doubtfulness/* our Church has given 
a particular direction. Neither did 
she ever look upon the Holy Eucha- 
rist as strong meat* only (in St. 
Paul’s sense) but as food for babes 
too, immediately after their confir- 
mation. And the sense and practice 
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of the Antient Church you know. 
As to previous repentance, if I had 
deferred communicating myscif till 
I bad been free from the love of sin, 

1 had not communicated to tliis 
day, nayi 1 fear not till the day of 
my deatii. 

My mother (who much desires to 
see you) pressed me* when I was 
with her last, to read Dr. Water- 
land’s Treatise upon the Sacraments. 
All that I believe (or very near 
all) concerning the Lord’s Supper, 
is expressed at large in that excellent 
'Freatise, upon which 1 shall be 
very glad to have your thoughts at 
your leisure. 

1 may not dissemble, that the fear 
of giving ofteiice, as you seem to, 
«*\plaiii, and as ])oor Mr. Robinson 
actually does explain it, is eiiouglL 
to swallow up our whole Religion. 
My notion concerning it is, 

1. That we may not give oflence 
in things iiulilferent (concorntiig 
which anti those only, St. I’aiil 
speaks, Uoin. xiv. and 1 Cor. viil) or 
to please ourselves. 

2. That we ought to omit even 
a prudential means of grace, if wc 
art' assured that the hurt to an 
4>ftondetl brother at any particular 
time will be greater than the good to 
ourselves. 

3. That we ought not to omit a 
cominandetl means of grace, i. e. a 
command of God, though all the 
world should be oftended at our 
using it. 

All that 1 would or e4>uld say 
farther on this head, is fully ex- 
pressed ill the 3Gth Consideration 
of John Valdesso (no bigot to the 
means of grace). If you have not 
this Treatise, 1 will gladly transcribe 
it in my next. 

1 have only time to add that the 
freedom you use is tlie greatest of 
obligations to dear Sir, 

Your most obliged, and 
affectionate servant, 

John Wsslby. 

Oxen. Oct. 20, 1773. 


No. IV. Wogan ta Weehy. 

Dear Sir, 

In your last favour you recommend 
to me Dr. Waterland on the Sacrar 
meiit. The bookseller after some 
time sent me a Treatise which is 
called Ats, and entitled. The Nature, 
Obligation and Efficacy of the 
Christian Sacraments considered.^ 
This I have read with great pleasure, 
and if this is the Treatise you mean, 
I am well satisfied that your doctor 
should arbitrate between us. If I 
have called the Eucharist a means 
of grace, 1 mean with the doctor 
that it is not a means only, but also 
as our Church expresses it, a pledge 
to assure us thereof ; or if you please 
in the doctor’s words, p. 4*> ** not 
only a means to virtue but is virtue, 
is part of our moral and Christian 
holiness, piety, and perfection.” 
Rut this high character he ascribes 
only, and very rightly, to the right 
and worthy %tse of the Sacrament. 
If I have said more or less than 
this I desire to retract, — And I am 
so far from depreciating these sacred 
institutions, or as some affect to 
call the Sacraments, those positive 
duties of religion, that all 1 aim at 
is to secure them from profanation, 
to make a fence about the law (as 
Bp. Andrews somewhere speaks) 
nnd guard the Holy of holies, as 
Moses was commanded to do the 
mount of God, that no unhallowed 
or forbidden person should break 
through. 

I never intended to give the least 
encouragement to any neglect of the 
Loni's Table, but to prevent all 
abuse of that holy ordinance, either 
by irregularity or scrupulosity, both 
which are inconsistent with the 
worthy participation thereof. Nor 
am I in the least against as frequent 
commliuion as possible, but against 
offending hi other respects, for the 
mere sake of frequency. 1 entirely 
agree with the doctor that ** any 
habitual wilful neglect or disuse of 
the Holy Communion, may be as 
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)iad or worse than ne^j^lecting to 
feed the hungry, or cloath the nziked, 
and the like ; because it is neglect- 
ing to repair the spiritual life, which 
neglect gradually brings on slack- 
ness and coldness in other duties, 
too much secularizes the heart, and 
in process of time disposes the 
mind to irreligion and inimuralily. 
Besides, the. neglect of Christ's 
ordinances is too plainly a neglect 
of him; and the very example of 
such irreverence will have a bad 
iiilluciicc upon the state of religion 
in general, and will do infinitely 
more mischief to the world in that 
respect, than any or all the other 
services that the best of us are 
capable of doing for mankind, can 
be equivalents for. But yet, as he 
goes on, because frequent commu^ 
nion is a duty of some latitmlc, and 
not precisely bound up to times 
and persons, any more than the 
affirmative moral duties are, there 
may be just occasions for delaying 
it, or postponing it according as 
circimistaiiccs require/' 

*Wt will be needless to put cases 
of other precepts occasionally inter- 
fering with it. There arc proper 
times for all, in their turns; and 
every honest and sincere Christian 
may in matters of this kind be his 
own casuist/* 

This really so fully expresses my 
sentiments that 1 know not what 
further to a<ld, except it be the 
desire that instead of putting the 
question to me whether your plea 
for not obeying the least command 
of Christ and his Church, taken 
from the custom of governors who 
do not obey it, will warrant such 
neglect of it ; you would rather re- 
fer the case to what 1 have above 
quoted from that excellent Divine. 
He, you see, admits of Uditude 
as to the frequency though none as 
to the duty of receiving the Holy 
Communion. And as it is not pre- 
cisely bound to times or persons, 
aqd all men are to judge for them- 
selyes, and must be admitted for 
their own best casuists, who are we 


[Sept. 

that should judge another, or take 
upon IIS to censure his liberty? I 
cannot agree with you that a con- 
scientious modesty^ (for such it was 
I mentioned) of paying a deference, 
though perhaps an ill-judgetl one, 
to superiors, will ever’ end so un- 
happily, as you seem to apprehend. 
An affected pretended modesty 
doubtless may and will very likely 
cud in a total disuse of all the means 
of grace, so would also a forced or 
involuntary compliance, but with 
this additional guilt of a repeated 
profanation, as often as sucli an 
one should come unwillingly, or 
merely occasionally to the holy 
table, rather to please others, or 
roinply through fear of them, than 
with holy hunger and thirst after 
righteousness to feed and refresh 
his soul. 1 have said a great deal 
to Mr. Robiuson on this spiritual 
appetite, as one of the best and 
niost necessary pre-requisites to the 
communion, which I should be glad 
you might peruse, as well as ail that 
I have written to him on this occa- 
sion ; that if 1 have in any wise mis- 
led him, you may set us both right. 
And for the sake of Him who ap- 
pointed this feast of love, and who 
would not crush the broken rcctl, 
nor quench tlie smoking flax, let ns 
not eiriier contend about words, nor 
about the opus operatumy the mere 
external act of receiving the sacra- 
ment, lest we violate the far weigh, 
tier end and very substance of it, 
the love of God and of each other. 
Let us take heed that we fall not 
out by the way, nor about the way. 

I think I need say nothing on the 
case oi^ infant communion, that not 
being the practice of our Church. 
Whatever was done of that kind in 
the primitive times, was not 1 think 
general, nor 1 humbly conceive very 
proper to be imitated or retained. 
The very agapae or love feasts, were 
discontinued for very good reasons, 
and so has that custom likewise of 
confirming and then communicating 
infants, before they were capable of 
apprehending the use of either. 
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But 1 must say something to what 
you mention of a preniouM repen- 
tance, and hatred of sin, which 1 
proposed as a necessary qualifica. 
don but you seem to think im- 
practicable before, the reception of 
the Lord's Supper. In this I con- 
ceive you mistake my meaning, and 
do not 1 think keep to the point. 
You say ** had you deferred com- 
municating till you hud been free 
from the love of sin, you had not 
coniniunicated to Ihib day, nay not, 
you fear to the day of your <leatli.*' 
But the question was not about the 
iirst approach to the s.acruiuenf, hut 
about the Jrequcncy of cojuiuunion 
after the Hrst time, and in what 
cases such frequency Avas necessary 
or expedient. That such cases may; 
happen I presume will not be denied ; 
you and I only differ about the cir- 
cumstances or nature of such cases, 
such as time and place and persons 
concerned, (which at the same time 
1 think we should not or need not 
differ about, but rather leave it after 
a kind and candid admonition to 
the conscience of our young friend.) 
1 might remind you that repentance 
which certainly includes an ab- 
horrence of sill, or it is no repent- 
ance at all, is required by the Gospel 
to precede and qualify us for bap- 
fisM, surely more, the Lord’s Supper. 
Our Church requires it in ths most 
express manner in her answer to 
the question concerning the pre- 
paration required of those who 
come thereto. And I might very 
much enlarge hereon to shew the 
necs^ssity and reasonableness of such 
previous repentance, or as our 
Church expresses itself, examining 
ourselves whether we repent il« truly 
of our former sins ; but as you have 
referred me to Dr. Waterland, 1 
shall rather use his words on this 
occasion also. p. d3. ** Faith and 
Repentance arc previous qualifica- 
tions to the sacrament; they are 
conditions of pardon, but pardop 
comes after. It was a stated rnle 
of the church as early as we have 
any records or memoirs of it, that 
Rbmbmbranokr, No. 33. 


sound faith and a good life i* f. 
moral virtues, or Christian virtues^ 
in some degree though not yet per. 
feet, should go befoi'e the sacraments 
as the necessary qualifications with- 
out which none should be admitted 
to them.'* This the Doctor confirms 
out of St. Austin, and then concludes 
thus : This shews how moral vir- 

tues yrere considered as previous to 
the huuratiient, and how they were 
to be improved and rendered ac- 
cept able by these Chrisliati sacra- 
nienfs !" 

Need I observe that Virtue, any 
virtue moral or evangelical, is in- 
consUtent with the love of sin, as 
sin. The answer of a good con. 
science must certainly go before the 
holy ordinance as tlio condition 
of pardon, and then follows the 
participation thereof as the seal, to 
apply such pardon to iis. 1 might 
enlarge, but hope 1 need not, and 
that 1 have sufficiently explained 
niy meaning. I shall therefore add 
this short hint only, that what 1 
contend for is such an habitual pre- 
paration, as may both fit and dis<^ 
pose us for a constant, a daily 
coniniuiiioii, so as to rejoice when 
any j}ropir opportunity presents ; 
and never to turn our back on the 
Lord's table, \vhcre\er or wiieiiever 
it offers. To do this on a pure 
principle of io\c and obedience, and 
avoid all that looks like a narrow, 
jiidaical and superstitious attach- 
luciit to the mere external means, as 
interferes with any other Christian 
duty. 

Uur friend Mr. Hixington tells 
me you have sent for a parcel of 
the iiitercessionai offices, but his 
stock is out. As a new edition is 
called for, 1 beg your assistance in 
pointing out what may require cor- 
rectron, ur what it may be necessary 
to ad(;V 

Some friends desire a prayer 
against the power of sin, others to 
have the iiitercessionai prayers ad- 
ded out of the Holy Mourner. Pray 
let me have your thoughts, and for 
a lime 4tt least suspend me fhia 
3 Y 
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(though friendly) debate about the 
aacrameot. Remember me in your 
prayers, as you daily are by. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate 

No. V. Wesley to Wogan. 

Dear Sir, 

The passage you quote from Dr. 
Waterland with regard to the fre. 
«|uency of communion, I marked 
for unguarded and dangerous when 
I first road it, not only upon the 
authority of modern, however emi- 
nent writers, such as Bishop Beve- 
ridge and Mr. Nelson, but of what 
I reverence more than all put toge- 
ther, the authority of the antient 
Catholic Church. AltlLough the 
truth of it, I allow, viz. that wc are 
not precisely bound to communicate 
8*0 many times, any more than wc 
are bound to any particular times, 
in practising the atfirmative moral 
duties ; it being more sure that the 
only rule with regard to both is that 
general one ** we ought to do this 
every time we can." 

That some degree of Christian 
virtue and a desire of more, should 
precede the holy communion was 
never doubted. But this, Mr. Ro- 
biusoii had ; therefore this being uo 
bar to him, is not in our question ; 
neither was it e\er the question yet, 
(how you came to think it so, I 
Ikno'wnot; I have ever assured you 
of the contrary) \^liat should be 
done if our governors had forbidden 
it. But, if that shonhl ever he the 
case, 1 need only refer you to Mr. 
Hutton. His honesty you know, 
and 1 bless God, so do 1 too. 

If any doubt could have entered 
into my heart in a point where 1 
l^d the Scripture interpreted both 
by our own Church and the Church 
Catholic to guide me, 1 believe the 
terrible experiment made before my 
eyes, would have absolutely removed 
'it. 1 pray the Gon whose mercies 
fail not, in behalf of him who first 
rejected the means of grace, and 
then made shipwreck both of the 
faith and practice of a Christian, to 


enlighten his eyes due time, that he 
sleep not in death, but that his spi- 
rit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 

1 desire now to shut up this dis- 
putc. But if you have any word of 
exhortation relating either to humi- 
lity, faith, of the love of our Master, 
the end of his commandment, 1 
trust he will* give me ears to hear. 
Above all, 1 beseech you not to 
slacken your prayers for 
Dear Sir, 

Your most obliged and 
Most affectionate servant, 
John Wesley, 

lOt/i Dec. 1733. 

(lo he continued.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 

The Assassins were a sect of Ma- 
hometans who arose in the year 
801, when Carmat, a pretended pro- 
phet in Arabia, drew after him 
many followers. He fasted, and la- 
boured with his hands, and jprayed 
fifty times a day. He promised to 
re.estahlihli the family of Ali, and 
to dethrone the Califs. He released 
his disciples from the most trouble- 
some observances of their religion, 
pcniiittiiig them to drink wine, and 
to eat any kind of food. By this 
indulgence, joined the hopes of 
plunder, he collected a great army, 
and ravaged the dominions of the 
Calif. He had a series of success- 
ors, of whom the most famous was 
Abon-Taher, who having desolated 
the provinces with an army of an 
hundred thousand men, and robbed 
the caravans of the pilgrims, took 
Mecca, murdered all the pilgrims 
who were assembled in the temple, 
and carried away the black stone ^ 
which was the object of their devo- 
tion, and caused vthe pilgrimage to 
cease for twelve years. - 

Afterwards, these Carmatiaiis 
being enfeebled, kc^pt their religion 
concealed, and mixed themselves 
with the Mahometans. In the year 
1090, they were settled in Persia ; 
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where Hacin, their chiefi receiving a 
threatening message from the Sal- 
tan. commanded one of his subjects, 
in the presence of the messenger, to 
fling himself from the top of a tower, 
and another^ to kill himself, which 
they instantly performed. Then 
Ilacin said to the messenger. Tell 
your master that I .have seventy 
thousand men ready to do as niiich.'" 

The Carmatiaiis. unknown and <los- 
perate, went about and innrdered 
seve^l princes in a treacherous way. 
Historians call their prince The Old 
Man of the Mountain^ uliicli is a 
literal translation of his Arabic 
name ; and as they coniinoiiiy made 
use of the poni.inr, they were called 
IJassassins, which we have changed 
to Assassins. • 

The Pomerania PiS were converted 
by Otto, llishop of Iluinherg. He 
knew that in Pom<*raiiia, beggars 
were despised and hated, and that 
some missionaries having appeared 
in that tbrni. could not even obtain 
an hearing, and were rejected as 
poor vagabonds, who only wanted 
to get a maintenance. He resolved, 
therefore, to come to them as a rich 
man, to shew these barbarians that 
be did not seek to got their money, 
but to save tliejr souls. He took 
with him meu of abilities, witli-suf- 
liciciit provisions fur the jouriiv/y, 
missals ami other books, chalices 
and oriiainoiits fur a cliurcli ; with 
splendid robes, and fine clothes, to 
present to the principal men of the 
nation. 

P-ope Bernard, who was the con 
slant persecutor of Abelard, said of 
him : “ Cum de Trinitate loquitur^ 
aapU Arium ; cum de graffa, sapH 
Pelagium ; cum de persona Christi, 
sapit Nestorium*^ • 

Pope Alexander submitted to the 
Bishop of Roschild the island of 
Rugia, newly converted. For Val- 
demar. king of Denmark, had con* 
rpiered the Sclavonian Rugians. in. 
h^itants of, that island. He be- 
sieged their capital, which surren- 
dered to him. The first articles of 
.oapitulalioii were^ that they^hould 


deliver up to the king, their idolf 
called Suantovii, with all its trei^ 
sures; that they should give up 
without ransom all their Christian 
captives, and that they should them- 
selves embrace Christianity. Suan^ 
toDit, whom these barbarians held 
to be their biipreme God. was ori- 
ginally the: martyr Saint Vitus, 
Some Saxon monks, who honoured 
the reliqucs of ibis saint, had for- 
merly introduced the Gospel into 
Rugia, and had founded a church 
lliere, dedicated to their patron 
saint: but these people, relapsing 
intb idolatry, forgot the true God. 
and ill his slead worshipped this 
martyr, called him Suantooit, and 
made an image of him. So dan- 
gerous is it. to teach pagan idolaters 
the worship of saintb, and of their 
images, before they have been well 
instructed and confirmed in the be- 
lief of the true God. 

Suantooit bad a luagniiiceiit tem- 
ple ill the city; his idol was gigan- 
tic. and had four heads, two looking 
forwards, and two backwards. In 
his right hand, he held an horn, 
adorned with various metals. His 
pontifl' filled it every year with wine, 
and as this liquor wasted, or not. he 
foretold the plenty or sterility of the 
3 ear. To tliis idol they sacrificed 
animals, and then fe.asted Upon 
them ; tliey also sacrificed men, but 
only Cliristians. All the country 
paid tribute's and oblations to this 
ilcity, and his pontiff was a iniicli 
more considerable person than the 
king. 

Pope Stephen VI. held a council, 
in which he coiideniiied Fomiosus, 
bis predecessor. He caused his 
body to be dug up. and brought 
into the assembly, ami placed in the 
pontifical throne, pr«»perly accou- 
tred ; and un advocate was ap- 
poiufled to answer in his name. 
Then Stephen, addressing himself 
to the carcase, said| ** Bishop of 
Porto, how didst thou <lare to usurp 
the see of RomeT’ Having con- 
demned him, his sacred habit was 
taken him, they cut off tbiee 

8 Y2 
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of his fingers^ and then his hand, 
and then flung him into the Tiber. 
Then he deposed all those who had 
been ordained by Forniosus, and re- 
ordained them. But Stephen soon 
received the due reward of these 
mean anfl infamous proceedings. He 
was seized, expelled from his see, 
loaded with chains, and strangled in 
a dungeon. 

The fainoiis musician Guido of 
Arezzo, a monk, invented the Ga- 
mut, and the six notes. C/if, lie. Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, by the help of which 
a young person could learn to chant 
in a few months, better than mfttiy 
men had been able to do in as many 
years. These syllables he took from 
the three first liiioii of the hymn to 
St. John. 

Ut qneant laxift rrsonare filnia 
Mira gcstoiiim famuli ttioriiiii 
Solve poluti liihii reatiiin 

Sancte Jolianne. 

In 1179, tive Pope consecrated 
two English Bishops, and two Scots. 
Of the Scots, one came to Rome 
with oiil^ one horse ; the other on 
foot, with only one companion. 
There came also an Irish Bishop, 
who had no other revenue than the 
milk of three COW'S : and when the 
cows ceased to yield milk, his dio- 
eesans furnished him wiih three 
others. 

This was the JEfas Lactea with 
the Irish prelates: the JEtao Aarea 
was not yet come. 

St. Lawrence, who at that time 
was Archbishop of Dublin, was a 
very teligious man, according to the 
religion of those days. When be 
lay oil his death- bed, being admo- 
nished to make his will, he replied, 
** God knoweth that 1 have not a 
single penny/' 


Tke Christian Observer, v. The 
Christian Remembrancer 

A WORD AT PARTING. 

Our readers Lava already heard 
§o much of this controversy, that 


some apology may be due to them 
for recurring to it again. We have 
to state therefore that our only 
reason for trespassing once more 
upon their patience, is that two ar- 
ticles have appeared in recent num- 
bers of the Christian Observer, the 
contents of which ought in fairness 
to be registered in oigr journal. 
The first may be found in the Chris- 
tian Observer for March, and the 
second in the Chribtiaii Observer 
for June. ^ 

The former adverts to that part 
of our ^5th No. in which after 
having convicted the Observer of 
shameful misquotations and misre- 
presentations, we pledged ourselves 
to apologise in the most ample teims 
i( it could be shewn that our charges 
were false. The answer to this 
challenge has at last been extracted ; 
and it is as follows. The Observer 
pleads guilty to misquoting Collier 
once, but he forgets that we had 
pointed out three other misrepre- 
sentations, so gross as to be almost 
on a level with the false citation 
which be has confessed. On the 
next heail he obserses, ** As to 
our garbling Hooker and misrepre- 
senting Barrow the accusations we 
really thought were far too ridi- 
culous. to need any uotice at all." 
p. 191. Now the Observer argued 
that the Necessary Erudition was 
popish, because it failed to distin- 
guish carefully between justification 
and sanctification ; and appealed to 
certain passages in Hooker and 
Barrow as proofs that such a failure 
was a clear indication of popery. 
We cited the context of the passages 
to which we were referred, aud it 
appeared that in the very page to 
which the Obelbrver had sent us. 
Hooker declared that ** justification 
doth sometimes imply sanctification;" 
and that it was used in this seuse 
by St. James ; and Barrow^aid that 
our first justification strictly speak- 
ing, takes place at Jhaptism; bnt 
that St. Pm/ occasionally includcm 
sanctification in the idea of justifr- 
caiio^: what was it then hut an 
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unjustifiable misrepresentation of 
these authors, to assert upon their 
authority that the Erudition was 
popish ? and what was it but gross 
and intentional garbling to conceal 
what they had declared respecting 
the Apostles themselves? We envy 
not the writer who considers such 
conduct as ridiculous ; nor can \vc 
be surprised at the manner in which 
he speaks of a still more serious of- 
fence. 

It had been proved in our 23rd 
No. that the Christian Observer 
** falsely accused Mr. Todd of say- 
ing that he preferred the Necessary 
Erudition to the Homilies.*’ Under 
which circumstances the only course 
that the critic could properly pursue, 
was to confess and apologise ffir 
his error : He did neither. He 
made several civil speeches about 
Mr. Todd’s' character and learning ; 
an<1 had the confidence to assert 
that it ha<l never been intended to 
treat that excellent man with dis- 
respect, while in truth he had been 
spoken of through many a bitter 
page in a style which ivoiild have 
been creditable to Lady Sneerwell 
herself. But the false accusation 
which had been brought against him 
has never been retracted : the readers 
of the Observer have never yet been 
permitted to hear what Jit was. 
There is a talk indeed (p. 193.) of 
having made an amende honorable; 
and the writer in his great simplicity, 
says we allow him to have done so. 
Yet surely he must perceive that 
much is still left undone. His 
readers hear that he pleads guilty 
to a false accusation ; but he brought 
at least a score of false accusations 
against' Mr. Todd ; and which of 
these is retracted ? Mf . Todd was 
bringing in semi-popery upon the 
shoulders of the reformers. Mr. 
Todd conspired with his Grace the 
Primate to bring penance from 
Lambeth library into the Church of 
England; Mr. Todd advocated a 
system of miscalled protestatism ; 
Mr. Todd intentionally opposed the 
cause of genuine good works and 
scriptural holiness, and lastly, Mr. 


Todd preferred the Erudition to the 
Homilies. Of the latter statement the 
Christian Observer seems to admit 
that it is incorrect. But this fact is 
only known to our common readers : 
to the happy and chosen few who have 
toiled through what the Observer 
)us1]y denominates a wretched con- 
troversy. His own select subscri- 
bers are not let into the secret; their 
pure minds have not been contami- 
nated by the unwholesome truths 
which wc have brought to light; 
they only know that on the high 
authority of their monthly guide, 
Mr. Todd is to be considered a 
respectable man, although he has 
been proved guilty of all the fore- 
mentioned crimes save one ; which 
that one is, the good folks will never 
learn. Some will think that it must 
be his unhallowed copartnership 
with the Archbishop. Some will 
think that he could not have really 
loaded the shoulders of our good 
old reformers with the overwhelming 
weight of popery. Some will .say 
that they can never believe him 
hostile to scriptural holiness, or 
protestant doctrine, since he has 
done more to defend the authorised 
translation of the Bible, and conse- 
quently the great truths which that 
translation circulates, than all the 
Observers or Guardians in the land. 

But none will be aware that the 
crime of which Mr. Todd is in 
reality acquitted, is that of having 
declared that he preferred the £ru. 
dition to the Homilies. This charge 
appeared to be full i/ proved by quo- 
tations from his own words ; and the 
tritliiig and rt£^<r///(ii/scircumstaiiceof 
these qnotatioiis having been falsi- 
fied, is studiously kept out of sight. 

However, what we call a faldfi^ 
cation might have been a blunder. 
— Granted — ^And when his error was 
poinfed out and perceived, what 
would an honest blunderer have 
done? He would have distinctly 
confessed the whole, and thanked 
the critics 'who set him right. An 
indistinct and wavering confession 
of hanng done something that he 
ought not to have dond, is all that 
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has yet been wrung from the Chris- 
tian Observer ; and therefore though 
he may be a blunderer, it does not 
appear that he is an honest one. 
He accused Mr. Todd with precipi- 
tation and positiveness. He retracts 
his accusation in equivocal language 
and with a tardy step : and then he 
affects to pity us for having unguar- 
dtdly declared that the charges 
which we preferred against him 
would be a lasting disgrace either 
to us or him. We never spoke more 
guardedly in our lives, than when we 
hazarded this rash declaration ; and 
the writer who affects to pity us, 
has felt its truth. 

The article that appeared in the 
Christian Observer for June will 
not delay us long. In January the 
critic concluded iiis confrontings of 
the Erudition and the Homilies by 
saying that he had already given 
ample satisfaction, but that ** if the 
ehalienge be continued^ he was pre- 

B ired with the confronting sequel.” 

aving shewn that the confrontings 
already produced were insufficient, 
even by our adversary's own con- 
feraion, to satisfy any reasonable 
mind, we continued the challenge. 
And in June we are told that lie has 
altered his plan ; and he conimeiiccb 
a wordy article of more than six 
pages in length, by saving, ** We 
shall not now detain our readers 
with long parallel quotations or ra- 
ther confrontings between the Eru- 
dition and the Homilies ; since we 
have tried the inefficacy of that mode 
of confutation at least with those 
who had called us to the task.*’ This 


is just what we expected* We said at 
the beginning of this contro- 

versy, that the Christian Observer 
did not like confronting ; aud so it 
turns out. He likes to assert — He 
likes to garble. He likes to misre- 
present. He likes, when he is in 
downright earnest, to misquote and 
falsify. But a fair comparison of 
the works under consideration, is a 
mode of confutation which he docs 
not find efficacious!! Hehas pledged 
himself to use it, and he has broken 
his word. Under these circuni- 
stances we really sec no necessity 
for following him through the six 
brief pages, which he has palmed 
upon his readers as a substitute for 
the sequel which he had prepared 
tfnd promised. We did not call for 
his aro^uments, of these w^e have 
hitd enough : But wc called fur his 
proofs and he has none to give. He 
told us ill a former article that 
charges similar to those which we 
have preferred against him, were 
brought forward seventeen years 
ago by our legitimate predecessors ! 
The inference appears to be that 
for that long period of time, be has 
mi^reprcsentecl, garbled and falsified 
as ridiculously aud as shamefully, 
as in the articles which w'e have 
taken the trouble to dissect; and 
under these circumstances,, we pre- 
sume that it is not uncharitable to 
suppose that he will proceed for the 
next seventeen years in similar prac- 
tices ; and that those who read in 
search of truth may bid his pages a 
long farewell. 


/oUounng Extract from a Poem that has Just made its Appearance^ 
cannot fail to amuse and please our Readers. 

** THE PERSON'S CHOICE. 

” But there are spots in which what little cost 
The Pastor’s band can proffer is not lost ; 

Spots where not all the seed his care has thrown 
Is trodden, choked, or wither’d as ’tis sown. 

Whete^ Sabbath bells, with sweet and mellow fall. 

The willing dwellers of the hamlet call ; 

And Youth, and Age, and all who sojourn there 
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Bend as one family their hearts in prayer ; 

And in the appointed shepherd of their (bid 
Each seems a common parent to behold. 

There’s not a heart within his little reign 
But bears to him its pleasure or its pain : 

His lips sweet counsel minister, and give 
Life to the Word by which alone we live ; 

Touch every secret spring that moves the soul. 
C/On(irin. dissuade, soothe, animate, coiitroul ; 

Turn from its*bed the torrent rush of woes. 

And gently stem the joy which overflows. 

** On some bright morning, when the golden Sun 
A three hours’ course above the hills has run ; 

And oped those eyes which dare not wish for morn. 
And yet. not wishing, fain would have it dawn ; 

The village Bride, her check with blushes spread. 
Forth in reluctant willingness is led. 

Before her path her virgin fellows strew 
Fresh- gathered buds of many-nieaiiiiig hue ; 

For Love the Rose; the Lijy’s spotless white 
For Innocence; the Goidcup for Delight ; 

For Truth, the flower that bids us * not forget 
For maiden iVlodesty, the Violet. 

Anon a jocund troop, in gallant trim. 

Merry at heart, and liglit and lithe of limb. 

Comes dancing forward, to the measured sound 
Of pipe and tabor, footing its gay round ; 

And one most joyous mid the brother band. 

With ribbons on his hat, and garlands in his hand. 
Then to the solemn rite the Priest proceeds. 

And feels a Father’s pleasure while he reads ; 

Joins hand in hand as heart is joined in heart, 

Aiiil takes their mutual pledge * till Death doth part.’ 
And as his lips the eiianioiircd couple bless. 

Fain would his eyes the starting tears suppress ; 

Tears nut of sorrow, J'or the good man smiled* 

And his heart whispered * each is as niy child.’ 

Or when the lessening year declines away. 

Slow dawns the Sun. and early sinks the day ; 

When the dank gales of Autumn, subtle thief. 

Pilfer the widowed branches, leaf by leaf ; 

Which point the Poet’s moral as they fly, 

Man in his generations so must die ; 

Another rite, perhaps, demands his care. 

The la§t sad otficesii friend can share ; 

Some grey4iaired friend whom, ripened for his crown. 
Time hast not plucked, but gently shaken down. 
Beneath the Church-yard’s venerable shade. 

Hard by a Yew. a decent grave is made ; 

And round the Patriarch’s hearse in mourning band. 
Sons, and their sons, and kinsmen’s kinsmen stand ; 
Next many an old acquaintance; in the rear 
Idlers'* and Gossips, not uninov’d* appear ; 

E'en strangers pause a mmnent as they pass. 

And turn to moralise. * All flesh is grass’ I 
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There Childhood comes to wonder at the show. 

And Age to mark where soon itself jnust go. 

Till/as the Holy Man with lifted eyes 
Tells how the dead incorruptible rise, 

Of Lite and Immortality, and how 
Their Brother, as they nope, reposes now ; 

Sorrow and mourning flee away, and pain. 

And of their loss they think not, but his gain. 

** By steps like these the saintly Herbert trod. 

And to hU ^ Temple* led the Priest of God. 

He from St. Paul the gifts of Grace displayed. 

Their power uflirmed, their differing parts arrut^'ed ; 

How (hose who ruled, with diligence should sway. 

And those who served, with willingness obey ; 

Give with simplicity, with mercy chide. 

Love alb and honest things for all provide. 

By steps like these in many a green abode 
Still treads the village Priest his holy road ; 

Labours for bliss above, and tastes below 
Such sweets as Life’s mixed goblet can bestow.'* 

The Parson's Choice of Town or Country: an Epistle to a 
Young Divine.— 16. 


REVIEW OF I4EW PUBLICATIONS. 


Village Sermons. By the Rev, 

Edward Berens, M.A. Fourth 

Edition, ]2mo. pp.210. 2s. 6d. 

Rivington. 1821. 

Wb have to apologise to our readers 
for the length of time which has 
elapsed between the appearance of 
this volume and of t\m commemla- 
tion which we are hound in justice 
to bestow upon it. It has already 
reached a fourth edition, and we are 
assured from various quarters that 
it has done much good. Under these 
circumstances we should probably 
have left it to its well-established 
character and extensive circulation, 
did we not regard it as a work of 
very peculiar merit. 

Mr. Berens informs his parish- 
ioners' in a short and unpretending 
preface that his object was4o call 
their attention to certain important 
doctrines, which as members of the 
Church of England they all acknow- 
ledge, and to point out the practical 
effects which real belief in these 
docjtrines ought to produce upon 
their hearts, and conduct : ami !i:. 


consequently has furnished them 
with the volume before us, contain- 
ing eleven very plain and very valu- 
able discourses. The subjects of 
them are. Faith — Belief in God the 
Father — Belief in God the Son — 
On a future Judgment— Belief in 
God the Holy Ghost — Reading the 
Scriptures — ^Prayer — Public Wor- 
ship — Baptismal Vow— The Lord’s 
Supper, and the* Christian Priest- 
hood. We shall not attempt to go 
regularly through the senes, but 
shall content ourselves with giving 
extracts which will shew the nature 
of the work ; aud will make such 
readers as are unacquainted with it, 
anxious Yor a perused of the whole. 
The first specimens which we shall 
produce are taken from the second 
and third discourses on Belief in the 
Fathecand in the Son ; and the rea- 
der will instantly perceive that Mr. 
Berens is equally capable of com- 
bating a dangerous error, of explain- 
ing an important point of doctrine, 
and of enforcing his advice with 
scriptural language and scriptural 
earn'^stness. 
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** Ir loay here be projper to notice an 
error wbidi Is very dangerous, and I fbar 
very prevalent. Tlie error I mean of 
those men, who thougli they profess to 
believe, and really do believe, in God, 
yet imagine him to be so abundant in 
mercy, tlmt he will not punish the sins of 
men, at least not the particular sins of 
which they themselves are guilty. They 
are truly taught that G^d is merciful and 
gracious, and therefore suppose that he 
will pass over their transgressions, even 
though they wilfhlly persist in them : es- 
pecially if their transgressions are of such 
a nature, as not to be clearly and Imme- 
diately injurious to their neighbour, or not 
glaringly iHirlfiil to tlie well-being of so- 
cietjr, Tlie mistaken courtesy, or, what 
is called good-nature of the world, encou- 
rages them in their error, and nourishes 
the persuasion that God will see no faults 
in men, who are nohody's enemies but their 
own. The Ministers of religion have tJlo 
often reason to lament this fatal delusion. 
It repeatedly happens to us, when endea- 
vouring to turn men from the evil of their 
doings, by setting before them the terrors 
of the liord, to hear them express their 
belief, that the threatenings of God's word 
would not be carried into execution. 

Hut consider, my Ariends, that men who 
hold this idea, if they believe in God at all, 
do not believe in the God of Scriptures, 
but in an idol of their own imaginations. 
The Scriptures indeed represent God as 
merciful and gracious, and, for the sake of 
Ids Son, forgiving iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin to the truly penitent. Bnt as 
lie is merciful, so is he also Just and true ; 
and both his truth and bis justice appear 
to require the infliction of pubislimcnt, 
upon those who refuse to embrace his 
offer of mercy, and walk on still in their 
wickedness. He is spoken of accordingly 
as a consuming Are*” to the impenitent, 
as ** a God who will by no means clear 
the guilty t," as one, who will execute 
wrath upon every sonl that doeth evil, and 
that refuses to turn from the evil of his 
doings with hearty repentance, and lively 
fhith in the merits of a Redeembr. 1 beg 
of you to believe, that if a man, in defi- 
ance of the threatenings of God's word, 
* shall still bless himself in his heart, say- 
ing, I sliall have peace, though 1 walk in 
the imagination of mine heart, to add 
drunkenness to thirst ; the Lord will not 
spare him, but then the anger of the Lord 
and his jealousy sliall smoke against that 
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man, and all the curies that are written In 
the Scriptures shall be upon him *.* If, 
in short, you so far presume upon God's 
mercy, as to think that you may fearlessly 
continue in wilful sin ; if you imagine that 
he will so forget his justice and liis truth, 
as that one event will happen unto all, and 
that tlie wicked will not fare worse than 
the righteous ; you do not believe in God 
as he is revealed in the Bible; you cannot 
consistently join in the Apostles’ Creed; 
you cannot say, I believe in Qon the 
Father Almightt, Maker of heaven 
AND earth, in the sense in which that 
profession is made by real Christians.** 
P. 

** Next in importance to belief in God 
the Father, who made us and all the world, 
is belief in * God the Son, who hath re- 
deemed us and all mankind.’ It is from 
our profession of this article of fiiith that 
we have the name of Christians ; and it la 
of the utmost consequence to ns seriously 
to consider, what we really mean when we 
make this profession, and to reflect, whe- 
ther our lives in this instance are answer- 
able to the belief which wc pretend to 
hold. Yon say then that you believe ^ in 
God the Son, who redeemed you ;* and 
often in the Clinrch Service, and probably 
at other times also, speak of Christ, by the 
appellation of the Redeemer, What do 
you understand by the expression P The 
proper meaning of the word to redeem is 
to buy back. It is particularly used for 
setting free a prisoner or captive, by pay- 
ing a price for his release. Let ns consi- 
der now in what sense Christ is said to have 
redeemed ns. 

** The Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Testament constantly represent the 
natural state of man as a state of sin and 
death. It is necessary to dwell a little 
upon this point. As < they that are whole 
need not a physician t,’ and they that 
think themselves well, will not have re- 
course to one, so we, unless we are sen- 
sible of our spiritnal danger, shall not be 
induced to seek the means of safety ; we 
shall not Iwve recourse to the Redeemer, 
unless we feel that wc stand in need of 
being redeemed. 

The necessity of rederaption Arises 
from oitr being gniltj of sin, and conse- 
quently exposed to the punishment of sin. 
If ydb ask, what sinisi St. John tells 
you, * that sin is Hie transgremion of the 
lawj’ the tnusgression of the holy and 
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pure law of Qod. Ood liaviug given ns 
our beiogi has a just right to prescribe 
inch lawi as ho sees fit, for the regulation 
of our actions, woriU, and thoughts. Such 
laws he has given us, in the holy Scriptures, 
and the more wc study and iindciataiid 
th^se laws, the mure we shall be con- 
vinced, that the observance of them is 
most conducive to our own well-being and 
happiness. Whenever we traii.Hgiess any 
of these laws, either in thought, word, or 
deed, either by doing what we ought not 
to do, or leaving undone what we ought 
to do, wc are guilty of sin. Tiie very in- 
clination or desire to act contrary to the 
law of God, even when we do not give 
way to it, has, as the Article of oiir Church 
expreNses it, * the nature of sin.’ The 
word sin, consequently, means something 
very different from what in common lan- 
guage is termed ciiiiie, or vice. These 
two words relate chiefly to actions or ha- 
bits, which are liiirtftil to society, or to 
ourselves as members of society; but sin 
includes whatever is contrary to the laws 
of God. A man may tic in coinmoii re- 
pute free, not only from all crimes, but 
from all vices, ami yet be, in a religions 
point of view, a great siiiiuT ; may in flict 
have to answer for sins * more in iiniiiber 
than the hairs of his head 

In order to come to the knowledge 
and proper sense of oiir sins, we must com- 
pare our lives with the i ulc of God's com- 
mandments drlivercd from mount Sinai, 
and explained and spiritualized by our Lord 
is tlie Sermon on the mount ; or witli those 
other practical precepts which abound in 
every part of the Scriptures, especially in 
the New Testament.” P. SO. 

** But though faith in the death of 
Christ is tluis necessary, we must bear in 
mind that a faith which does not produce 
good works Is dead and wortliletis f . Let 
vs return then to the question before 
ndted; do we indeed and really believe 
that the glorious Son of God died upon 
the cross for our sins? If we do believe it, 
surely we must be sensible that sin is 
something awfully serious, since it requir- 
ed so tremendous a saciifice. And shall 
wc conlinnc any longer in sin ? Certainly, 
if Christ died for sin, we are bound by 
every consideration of interest and duty 
.to do ail that we can to die io sin, and if 
so, * how shall we who are deadrOo sin 
live any longer therein When tempted 
by the world, or by the desires of the flesh, 
to do any thing contrary to the will of 
Ood, endeavour to figure to yourselves, to 
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represent to your imaginations, the holy 
Jesus expiring upon the cross with the 
nails driven through liis hands and feet, 
and think that it was for you, for your 
sins, that he endured such agony. Ami 
can our hearts hr so hard, as after this 
wilfully to persist in sin? If wc do, we, to 
adopt the strong language of tiie Apostle, 
in sonic sort ‘crucify the Son of God 
aficsh, and put him to open shame*.' 
No, iny friends;' if you wilfully continue 
in any knoivu sin ; if you do not lament 
your transgressions, and really try and 
pray to get the better of them, do not any 
more pretend to acknowledge Jesus Chiint 
as your Lord ; — do not any more pretend 
to believe that nr. sui>FEiirD undkr Pon- 
tius PlLATf., WAS C KUCIFlhO, lir.AII, AND 
DUniXD ; do not any more pretend to 
hope for the kohgivenilss of sins tliiough 
Ins blood.” P. 45. 

“ Consider, niy friends, that you arc 
^t your ow n masters. Being redeemed, 
being bought, with the precious blood of 
Christ, you belong to, you at c thepioperty 
of, him who has thus wond(>rfnlIy bought 
you. ‘ Yon arc not your own,’ 8u\s the 
Apostle, hut aie. bought witli a price t 
do not then dislionestly deprive Christ of 
what he has so dearly pm chased. Do not 
live — you have no right io live — according 
to your own corrupt wills and appetites, 
but according to the will of him who has 
bought you, Strive in all things to ‘glo- 
rify God in >onr body and in your spit it, 
which are God’s Remember that 
‘ Christ hath once suffered for sins, tin* 
just for the unjust;’ and why? ‘ that he 
might bring us to Goil$’ Kcmeiuber, 
‘ that he died for all, tliat tiiey who live 
should net henceforth live unto themselves, 
bnt unto him that died for tliein ||.’ ” P. 47. 

There is a mixture of force and 
perspicuity in these passages which 
we do not often see ; and unless 
our estimate of human nature is la- 
mentably erroneous, or deficient, 
these passages would produce an 
effect i^on any reasonable congre- 
gation. How, then, we may be ask- 
ed, docs it hapj^eii, that such dis- 
courses as these of Mr. Berciis are 
frequently preached to thin, or even 
to empty churches, while crowds 
are assembled, and appear to be 
affected, by sermons which are, in 
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every respect^ of air opposite cha*- 
racier and description? The ques- 
tioQ is important, because it con- 
tains the substance of a popular and 
successful argument in favour of 
many practices, which the clergy 
feel themselves bound to discourage, 
and we shall digress from the sub- 
ject before us, to givc»it the consi- 
deration which it merits. 

The question then assumes a fact, 
which we have no disposition to de- 
ny, namely, that vehement and en- 
thusiastic preaching is relished by 
the people ; and there arc two ex- 
planations of the phenomenon which 
we arc continually condemned to 
hear, but to which we have hitherto 
scon no reason for assenting. The 
iir'^t is, tiiat such preacliing isf 
scriptural and proper; the second 
is, that the multitude have itching 
ears, and always prefer sermons 
which they are not able to under- 
stand. We presume to entertain a 
hotter opinion both of the Scrip- 
tures and of the people, than is 
consistoiit with either of these ex- 
planations. It is hardly possible 
tliut the popular preachers, to whom 
we allude, and whom we condemn, 
can think that their style is formed 
on a strictly scriptural model. Whom 
do they imitate, or think they imi- 
tate? The great. Pattern of all per- 
trel ioii, was explanatcfi'y amf di<lac- 
tic much oftener than he was im- 
passioned, or indignant, fie taught 
with authority, it is true; but 
with the authority of reason, not 
of vcliciiiencc ; with the authority 
of holiness, not of passion ; with 
the authority of truth, not of cio- 
(pieiice. And the greatest and most 
hiborious of liis apostles, who is so 
frequently dishonoured by a host of 
fancied imitators, can afford no 
good excuse for the persons whom 
lie is cited to defend. Admitting 
that St. Paul's preaching was much 
more impassioned than our Sa- 
viour’s, the inference to be drawn 
from this fact is not favourable to 
the enthusiast; since, where a dif- 
ference did exist, we are evidently 


bound to follow the Master, rather 
than the servant ; and that servant 
was notoriously afflicted with an im- 
petuous temper. Nor, if it were 
certain that the ardour of the Apos- 
tle was as great as that of a modern 
enthusiast, would it follow that their 
conduct, or preaching, were iden- 
tical, or similar. For he spake out 
of the fulness of learning, as well 
as godliness; and therefore can be 
no pattern for an uninstructed, self- 
taught declainier. The only argu- 
ment, therefore, which can be fairly 
urged in defence of ranting and vio- 
lence, is, that it allures and capti- 
vates the multitude ; and this pro- 
position, which is admitted both by 
the friends and enemies of such 
practices, is what we are anxious to 
examine and explain. 

The fact, as we have already 
confessed, is too true. Whether 
the preacher addresses the educated 
or the ignorant, it is not the best 
sermon that produces the greatest 
effect. In the congregations of the 
rich and the noble, a frothy style, 
and a theatrical delivery, are va- 
lued quite as highly as any other 
qualifications. Among the middling 
and lower classes, a Whitfield and 
a Huntingdon have ahvays obtained 
more popularity than tlie most cor- 
rect and accomplished preachers. 
And what renders the circumstance 
more peculiarly remarkable, is, that 
it cannot be witnessed in any other 
profession. The English nation has 
justly been considered as insensible 
to the charms of eloquence, and 
the lights of her senate and her bar 
have not shone by their declama- 
tory, but by their argumentative 
brilliancy. In point of fact, any 
attempt to excite the passions of 
parliaments, or courts of justice^ 
usually terminates in exciting a 
laiigt;; The ordinary harangues of 
our nlost successful speakers, being 
little more than a calm exposition 
of facts, with a closely reasoned 
commentary upon their various bear- 
ings. , And this style of speaking, 
in itself evidently the most worthy 
3 z 2 
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of rtasonoblo creatuves* can please 
or influence a sanatej and can please 
or influence a jury, but is shorn of 
^ beams as soon as it is introduced 
into the pulpit. The explanation 
of the phenomena appears to be, 
that OUT countrymen are better ac- 
quainted with their political and 
civil, than with their religious dti- 
tiM. The former consequently are 
discharged in a more commendable 
and more consistent manner than 
the latter. The particular subject 
under consideration is attentively 
examined -^-and the conduct finally 
adopted is the result of such an ex- 
amination. Speeches, therefore, 
which are merely eloquent, inflam* 
matory, or poetical, would not sa- 
tisfy the expectations of those to 
whom they were addressed. A se- 
nator, or a juryman, attends to lit- 
tle but the argument ; and his du- 
ties cannot be discharged, unless 
arguments can be laid before him. 
But if he listened not for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how he ought 
to act, but from curiosity, from 
idleness, or from fashion — if he bad 
no previous acquaintance with the 
subject under discussion ; and was 
disposed to rest contented with the 
first view of it which might be pre- 
sented to him ; then he would be in 
the same situation as many a mo- 
dern congregation, and would yield 
much more readily to the rant of the 
conventicle than to the sober dis- 
courses of the Church. 

If this opinion be well-founded, 
our enquiry will quickly come to an 
end. For it will be evident, that the 
only reason why such sermons as 
these of Mr.Berens are less esteemed 
by the generality than others which 
shall be nameless, is, that the people 
are still very ignorant on the subject 
of which all sermons treat When this 
ignorance shall have been r^oved 
by the increased atf^-ntion to the re- 
ligious instruetion of all classes of 
the community, the unjust prefer- 
ence which we have been consider- 
ing will aJso come to an end. Our 
couirlrymen, at present, have no ob- 


jection to what they can understend, 
when the speaker confines himself 
to worldly business ; and the adop- 
tion of a difierent standard in ec- 
clesiastical matters, is to be attri- 
buted solely to ignorance. When 
from their youth tliey are brought 
regularly to Church, and are pre- 
pared, by a « reasonable degree of 
scriptural knowledge, for the in- 
struction which is there provided for 
them, they will quickly discover the 
superiority of the genuine preacher 
of the Gospel over all his imitators, 
and rivals. The sensible and welL 
educated can do so already, and we 
have no doubt that, as their num- 
bers and their influence increase, 
the example will be contagious, and 
Ivill not be thrown away. At pre- 
sent, the large assemblages of well, 
meaning people who run aflter a 
popular preacher have no definite 
ideas upon the subject of which he 
treats. He rouses them from their 
languor ; he astonishes and alarms 
them ; and perhaps on some subse- 
quent occasion he comforts them^ 
and for all this they are naturally, 
and not improperly grateful. They 
are not aware that the preacher's 
merits will cease with their defects ; 
or, that when they become atten. 
tive and well-informed Christians, 
they will long for a teacher of an 
opposite description; and will not 
be able to proceed without one. 
The great work of renewing the 
heart and alFections, and of fixing 
the habits on the side of holiness, is 
not to be effected by nervous 
and enthusiastic eloquence, but by 
a calm and frequent repetition of a 
few plqilii truths. They may not 
reach the ear of the drowsy and 
careless ; they may not stimulate 
the sanguine temperament, or while 
away the tedious hour; but, to 
such as really hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, they are the whole- 
some nourishment, which yields 
health and strength and increase. 
We shall conclude these remarks by 
a few more extracts from the volume 
before us. To the Sermon upon the 
8 
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Chfbtinii Priesthood we shall aot 
adverts because the subject of it 
was discussed at length in our last 
number. But we have no hesita- 
tion in sayings that the questions 
respecting Church government and 
schism were never more concisely* 
or more conclusively argued* in 
that sort of language which is cal- 
culated for a village congregation* 
than in Mr. Berens's concluding dis- 
course. And if any of our readers 
should be desirous to follow up and 
fix the impression* which a perusal 
of the controversy between Mr. 
Wix and Mr. Newton may have pro- 
duced on the minds of their waver- 
ing parishioners* we can safely re- 
conirnend them to try the effect of 
this sen 'm. • 

The to/ owing passages arc se- 
lected from the discourses on Bap- 
tism* and on the Lord’s Supper. 
They may all serve to shew* that 
the Church’s doctrine on these sub- 
jects does not necessarily* or ** in- 
tentionally oppose the cause of 
scriptural holiness and genuine good 
works*’* and some of them have 
been selected as specimens of that 
happy knack at illustration* which 
has contributed so materially to 
Mr. Berens's success. 

** Consider well* my friends, what has 
been said. Revolve it again and again in 
your minds* and beseech <iod to bring it 
home to your hearts and consciences. 
You sometimes probably hear and read of 
men’s being converted or unconverted, 
being renewed or nnrenewed, and many 
like expressions. All these expressions 
come in fact to the same tiling ; and all 
questions respecting them are answered 
by the answer to the enquiry* which 1 
have endeavoured to press upon yon. Arc 
you sincerely endeavouring to nilfil your 
baptismal vow* or are# you living in the 
neglect of it ? If yon are habitually mind- 
ful of your baptismal covenant* and wi^h* 
and sincerely try* to live according to it* 
witli earnest prayer for God's grace to en- 
able you to do so* yon are converted ** 

* ** By\lie term conversion^ I mean a 
tuming^~-B turning from sin to God* tlie 
turning from the evil of our doings, the 
toroing away from wickedness* and doing 
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are renewed* are in a state of grace* in a 
state of Justification If you habitually 
neglect it* or have wilfully drawn back, 
and continue to draw back, from it, you 
are nnrenewed. and in a state of con- 
demnation. 

“ If you faithfully keep to the engage- 
ments into which you entered at the font - 
if you endeavoured to renounce the sins 
of tlic devil* the world, and the flesh; if 
you sincerely believe all the ai tides of the 
Christian fiiith* even though yonr faith be 
weak ; and if it is the desire and purpose 
of yonr heart to keep God’s holy will and 
commandments* and to walk in the same 
all the days of your life* even though your 
obedience is marked with much imperfhe- 
tion ; if* I say* this is tlie case* then* 
iiappy are ye. Yonr interest in the privi. 
leges conferred at baptism remains firm. 
Humbly beg God to keep you in tliis state* 
aud seek for the confirmation and increase 
of all spiritual blessings, by devoutly par- 
taking of the table of the Lord. But if, 
on the other band, you unhappily have 
habitually broken, and are still living in 
the neglect of yonr baptismal vow, let me 
intreat yon, before it is too late, to think 
npou the dangerous condition yon are in. 
You ^ have forsaken the guide of yonr 
youth, and broken the covenant of yonr 
God.’ You liave deserted tiie standard, 
under which yon were enlisted to war; 
have drawn bark from the engagements 
into which yon bad entered. Remember 
that they that draw back, forfeit the fa- 
vour of Almiglity God— his soul can have 
no pleasure in them — and that ‘ they tliat 
draw back, draw back unto perdition.* ” 
P. 155. 

A sacrament, however, is said to be 
not only the means of imparting divine 
grace, but also a pledge or token to as- 
8111 e us that we receive it. It is usual 
among men to accompany* with some out- 
ward sign or token* the appointment to 
any dignity* or office, or possession; or 
the conclusion of an agreement or bar- 
gain. In this country, for instance* in 
several of the high offices of state, tlie 
appointment to or relinqoishingof them* is 
accompanied by the delivery or redeliveiy 
of a seal, or wand, or staff : the convey- 
ance of land is often completed by the 
conveyance of the writings relating to it* 
or by* taking bodily possession ; or, to 
adopt a still more familiar illiistration* 
when a farming servant is hired, it is cus- 
tomary to give a small piece of money as 
a pledge or earnest. And in a manner 
somewhat similar arc the bread and wine 
in the Lord's Supper to be looked upon as 
an outward token* or pledge, or earaeit* 
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by the delivery of which by the handi of 
his minister, God conveys to the devout 
communicant the benefits which those 
symbols represent. 

These benefits, you will recollect, arc 
^spoken of as being received by the faith-- 
ful^ and by the faithful only." P. 164. 

Many of yon say that yon are too 
young to communicate, liut are yon too 
young to rfpent and Miere ? Are you too 
young to fear and to serve God ; too young 
to wish to go to heaven rather tlian to hell ? 
Our Church considers all who are old 
enough to be confinnrd ; certainly all of 
the age of sixteen years as old enough 
also to receive the sacrament ; and so they 
certainly are. if many young people arc 
in the habit of neglecting the Lord's Sup- 
per, tlieir bad example furnishes no excuse 
for you, and does nut lessen your obliga- 
tion. Do you think that because yon are 
young, yuu need not think of these things, 
but may lightly tbllow your own wills and 
fancies, and that it will be soon enough to 
attend to religion when you are old? But 
you may not live to be old. You may be 
cut off in the beginning of life, if in the 
strength and confidence of youth you re- 
solve to ^ walk in the ways of thine heart 
and the sight of thine eyes, know thou 
that for all these tilings God will bring yon 
into judgment t.' The Scriptures exhort 
you to attend to religion in the morning of 
your life : * Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth God has a 
right to the best of your days, and the 
best of your strength. Do not then sufier 
tJie plea of youth to prevent yon fiom 
complying with the <lynig eammamU the 
dying rapiest^ of your crucified Saviour. 
Do you say that youth is exposed to pecu- 
liar temptations ? There is then the greater 
reason why yon slionld seek for spiiitual 
strength at the table of your Lord. You 
are old enough to undei stand what reli- 
gion is ; you are old enough to be sensible 
of the difference betw.cen being happy or 
miserable fur ever. Yun have not then 
any excuse for neglecting the sacrament, 
and you cannot neglect it without being 
guilty of disobedience to Christ. 

Again: women of the pooler class, 
when they have families of children, coo 
generally make this eirciinistance a pretext 
for absenting themselves from the Lord's 
table. They fay that their children burden 
them with cafcs, tret and ruffle their tem- 
per, and thus render them unfit for the 
sacrament. But do your families prevent 
you from repenting and believing ? If you 

* Sec the 1 12th Canon." 
t «^«£cclcs. XI. “ Ibid. xii. 1.'* 


repent and believe you are fit to come. 
Your families do in fact furnish an addi- 
tional motive to you for being religions* 
and ought to make you anxious to draw 
down God's blessing both upon yourselves 
and upon them. Tf they have been to you 
an occasion of sin, you must repent of such 
sin, and strive against it for the time to 
come; and that you may strive success- 
fully, seek for spiritual strength at tho 
Lord's table. Irritation of temper, and 
anxiety or carefulness of mind are to be 
regarded as marks of human weakness, 
and must be prayed against, and striven 
against. To suffer them to keep you from 
the Lord’s tabic, is the same as if a sick 
man tboiild make his sickness an excuse 
for refusing to apply to the physician. In 
short, you are either fit to come to the 
Lord's table, or unfit. If fit, yon have 
nothing to keep you from it. If unfit, 
you are living in an unchristian state, a 
^ate of condemnation. And can you 
quietly make up your mind to continue in 
a state of condemnation until you have 
ceased to have children, or until your fa- 
milies arc grown up ? The Scriptures re- 
present your children as a blchsiog. Do 
not make them a pretext for disobeying 
God ; for neglecting your salvation."— 
P. 175. 

These are admirable specimens 
of village preaching : and they 
plainly prove, that their author 
could soar much higher, if the de- 
sire of doing good did not put him 
under restraint. 


Sermons. Bp the late Very Reverend 
William Hearce, 7>.D. F.R.S. 
Dean of Ely, Master of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and formerly 
Master of the Temple. Published 
by his Sotif Kdward Scorold 
Pearce, Esq. A.M. Student vf 
the Inner Temple, pp. 489. Ca- 
dcll. 1821. % 

The allowance which is generally 
due to a posthumous publication, is 
not required in speaking of a vo- 
lume of sermons, prepared by a 
learned preacher for a leaned con- 
gregation. Of such sermons, the sen- 
timents may naturally be supposed 
to have been maturely considered, 
and the language to have been cri- 
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tically correct, from their first com- 
position. The discourses of the 
late Dean of Ely are of this cha- 
racter. They were with the ex- 
ception of the first seriiiori preached 
at the Temple Church, between the 
years 1707 and 1707, when the 
Dean was Master of the Temple; 
and it was worthy of (he character 
of himself and of the congregation 
which he addressed, that the ** ori- 
ginal copies should be found in such 
a state as to be judged fit for pub- 
lication without any material varia- 
tion.*’ An anxiety “ for the pre- 
servation of whatever may do honour 
to the meiiiory of his lamented 
father,” and a ** compliance with 
the wishes of many who were pre- 
sent at the delivery of these di$coiir-» 
ses," were the honourable and 
aflectionate motives of tlie editor in 
submitting this volume to the in. 
spection of the public. It was not 
inconsistent with these iiioti\es, or 
with the character of a young man, 
although it has enhanced the price 
of the book, and will eventually 
contract its circulation, that these 
sermons have appeared with a de- 
gree of splendour seldom found in 
theological publications, on wove 
paper, with a portrait, a large type, 
broad margin, and a profusion of 
vacant leaves. 

The character of the. coiigr^ation 
at the Temple Church will of itself 
explain the nature of these compo- 
sitions, The sermons are in number 
twenty-seven, on twenty-one subjects, 
generally chosen with judgment, 
and well adapted to the congrega- 
tion. They are all distinguished by 
a manly simplicity of language, and 
by an unembarrassed perspicuity of 
argument. They ar(! generally very 
short, allowing but little room for 
rhetorical ornament, or passionate 
appeals to the heart, but suggesting 
much matter for future refiexion. 
They are.dcficient in the exposition 
of scripture ; .they arc persuasive 
and convincing, but not hortatory ; 
they are more like the arguments of 
the lecturer, than the sermons of the 


preacher. The most usual topics 
arc the exceptions of sceptics and 
unbelievers: the doctrines of the 
Christian Church are less frequently 
adverted to, and are arguo<l with 
studied moderation, and witli an air 
of liberality which, if it were not for 
some valuable exceptions, might be 
mistaken for indilfcicnce: while the 
benevolence of the preaclicr's mind, 
and the confidence of his hope 
founded on the anticipations of pro- 
phecy, and oil the observation of 
the progress of ii ut.li, are manifested 
ill assuming what in the dark inter- 
val between 17R7 and 1797, was 
hardly visible, that a dawn of moral 
and religious improvement has ari- 
sen, wiiich shall shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. From 
this general view it is necessary to 
proceed to a more distinct analysis 
of these discourses. 

Sermon I. entitled “ Consecra- 
tion/’ and preached in Lambeth 
Chapel, at the consecration of Bishop 
Touiline, and published originally 
by order of the Archbishop. For 
the publication of this sermon the 
editor is not responsible: it was 
]>ublislied by his father, and could 
hardly he omitted in the present 
collection. The title of the sermon, 
the occasion upon which it was de- 
livered, and tlie authority which com- 
manded its publication, will probably 
lead the reader to expect a clear 
and luminous view of the origin of 
ecclesiastical polity, and of the form 
of ordaining and consecrating the 
governors and miiiibiers of the 
Church of Christ. They will hardly 
prepare him to Jearii, as the re- 
sult of a comparison of the dispen- 
sation of Moses with that of Christ, 
that ill the latter, •• every thing re- 
lating to morality is simple, com- 
prehensive and general ; the forma- 
lity ei^n of a precept is studiously 
avoided;” for assuredly in compa- 
ring his own law with that of Moses, 
our Lord delivers his precepts in a 
style the most formal and precise ; 
** ye have heard that it was said by 
them oT old time— but I say unto 
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you/’ Still lesB will the reader in 
perusing a sermon on consecration 
be prepared to subscribe to the in* 
fereuce from Ibis assumption in 
respect of ecclesiastical government. 

** The mme difference still more ob. 
servable in regard to ecclesiastical govetm- 
MeiU. In the Old Testament the high 
Priest, Piicsts and Levites; their birth 
and rank: their privileges, their duties, 
and their discipline are fixed with the 
most scmpnlous exactness. No discretion 
is allowed even in the vestments of the 
priests, or in the utensils of the tabernacle. 
In the New, our Lord simply called his 
disciples, and they left all and followed 
him. The only positive ceremonies he 
instituted or retained, were Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper ; nor are there any pre- 
cepts except in relation to these two insti- 
tntions, either of Christ himself or his 
Apostles, which are expressly enjoined us 
for the perpetual regulation of the visible 
Church. 

How then it may be asked are Chris- 
tians to form their ideas of ecclesiastical 
establishments ? The answer may be drawn 
from tlie foregoing observations, and from 
the words of St. Paul in the text: J3e ye 
follinvet's of me, even as I also am of 
Christ ; that is, where positive precepts 
fail us, we aie left to regulate the Christian 
visible Church in the same manner as onr 
private Christian lives , partly by imitating 
the conduct of Chiist and bis Apostles, 
and partly by applying our own reason, 
the exercise of which as wc have already 
seen, the whole tenor of the gospel re- 
quires of ns as a duty.” 

It had been well if Doctor Pearce 
had ascertained the point, at which 
this partial imitation of the Apos- 
tles, and this partial exercise of our 
own reason were severally to deter- 
mine and to begin; or if he had 
shown, that the moderation which 
St Paul exhibited and prescribed 
in respect of eating the idolatrous 
sacrifices was a worthy precedent 
to regulate the form and order of 
the Christian Church. The exam- 
ple of Christ and his Apostles, 
faintly but not imperceptibly marked 
out in the Scriptures, and more dis- 
tinctly visible in the records of the 
primitive fathers, is the only method 
of explaining the instructions of our 
Lord, and of binding the practice 


and opinion of hb disoiplei ill re- 
spect of the original constitution of 
his Church, in which during his per* 
sonal ministry he was the head, and 
the Apostles and the seventy bore 
the subordinate ranks ; and in which 
after his ascension, the Apostles, 
the Elders and the Deacons, formed 
the threefold division of the Chris- 
tian ministry. This is the only 
example upon which the true notion 
of an ecclesiastical establishment 
can be formed, and our reason should 
be exercised in tracing the perpetu- 
ity and consistency of this form and 
order in the Church of Christ, in 
the several ages and places of its 
dispersion. The preacher continues: 

^ ^ We have an instance of the applica- 

^ tion uf both these rnles, supported by the 
highest authority in the earliest times of 
Cliristianity. Onr Lord had left no ordcis 
behind him, so far as we learn to continue 
the succession of the twelve Apostles. 
On the death however ot Judas Iscariot, 
the remaining eleven thought themselves 
bound to fill up their number, and their 
conduct in the election of Matthias was 
justified soon after by the sanction of the 
Holy Ghost. Example in this instance 
ro-operated with reason. By following 
his steps the Apostles best shewed tlicir 
affection for their Master's memory ; and 
the original reason of the number, the re- 
ference to the twelve tribes of Israel, was 
still Subsisting. Bntthe instance docs not 
cndheic; it shews still farther that even 
the example 'IS not binding, where the 
reasons of it have ceased. For before the 
death of any other Apostle, the Gospel was 
opened to all nations, the reason of any 
reference to the twelve tribes of Israel bad 
ceased, and with it ceased tlie practice of 
filling up the number of the twelve Apos- 
Ues.” 

Did it never occur to the preacher, 
that ih the interval between the 
death of Iscariot, and the election 
of Matthias, the Gospel was opened 
to all nations, and the commission 
of the Apostles, who had in the first 
instance been forbidden to go into 
the cities of the Samaritans and into 
the way of the Gentiles was en- 
larged, so that they were sent into 
all nations, even into all the world 1 
It was at the ascension of our Lord, 
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if at anj time, that the occasion of 
lining up the number of the twelve 
Apostles did determine: and the 
number of the twelve Apostles was 
actually enlarged before the deatli 
of James by the call of St. Paul, 
who both in deed and in designa- 
tion was an Apostle from the very 
period of liis conversion. In the 
instances of the election of St. Mat- 
thias and St. Paul, and also of 
Barnabas, Timothy, Titus, and Epa. 
phroditus, all of whom are called 
Apostles b\ the primitive or sacred 
writers, tite fact of the succession 
of the Apostles, which Doctor 
Pearce assigns to the mere reason 
of the thing, is established : and 
however tlie name of this governing^ 
power ill the Church was subse. 
qiieiitly exchanged for that of 
Bishops, which was originally borne 
by tlie second order of the Christian 
ministry, its nature has al\va\s been 
distinguished by the peculiar power 
of ordaining or layin^r on of hands. 

The Dean justly distinguishes be> 
tween the simplicity of our Lord’s 
manner in calling his Apostles, and 
the ceremony with which the Ajios- 
tles laid their hands on (hose whom 
they ordained : and attributes the 
ceremony with which this mediate 
ordination was administered to the 
inferior authority of the administra- 
tor. It is the standard of distinc- 
tion between those who were imme- 
diately, and those who are mediately 
and by the agency of men admitted 
to serve God in his Church. From 
this distinction it is indiscreetly ar. 
gued : 

If the Apostles thought themselves 
justified in deviating from the example of 
Christ, when the reason t>f copying it iiad 
ceased, we shall not wonder, it; upon the 
tame account, in the appointment of the 
several orders of the ministry, they varied 
from one another. In the infiiiicy of the 
Church the orders were fewer, and all re- 
ceived their commiiision from the whoU 
body of the Apostles. As the number of 
believers and the duties of the ministry 
increased, new ranks were added adapted 
to the exigencies of the Church ; and Ti- 
motliy and Titus not only derived their 
Remembrakcer, No* 33. 


authority from a sittgle Apostle^ bat were 
themselves empowered singly to ordain 
ciders ill every city. 

“ 1 will not enquire at present whether 
the reasons of the fuimcr species of ordi- 
nation have ceased or not. I shall only 
observe that if any Church defends itself 
cithei by the smallness of Us community^ 
or by the republican form of its civil g-'o- 
verumenty in adhering to the example uC 
our eai li«-r Apostles, our Church is justi- 
fied both by its greater extenty and its 
monarchical jirineiples^ in following tliat 
of St. Paul. Nor have the reasons of the 
seveial ordcis instituted by St. Paul and 
retained by um Cburcli lost any thing of 
their oirgiiial force. As long as the peo- 
ple shall continue to want instruction, the 
reason of the appointment of Prie&is an- 
swering to St. Paul's Elders will still sub- 
sist; as long as any preparation or trial 
shall be necessary toi so holy and arduous 
an ofiice as that of Elder, there will be 
reason for the order of deacons ; and as 
long as bolli these lanks shall require any 
pieviuiis examination, into their learning, 
their morals or their faith ; or shall want 
any eiicoiiragcmeiit to the discharge of 
their duty or censures fur their neglect of 
it, so long will the reasons remain for an 
order coiTCspoiiding to that of Timothy 
and Titus. 

** The Scriptures indeed arc silent con- 
cerning the future appointment of tlio 
liighei orders. They no where intimate 
who weie to succeed the Apustle.*<, or who 
were to appoint successors to Timothy, 
or Titus. But this silence extends no fur- 
ther thrill to the manner of appoint-* 
meaty and nut to the existence or neces- 
sity of such oideis, and all that can be in- 
ferred from it is, a conclusion highly ira- 
porUnt to our own Church, that we have 
permission and authority for that mode of 
appointmenty which in the opinion of the 
legi.Hlatiirc has been tliought wisest and 
best.’* 

The reasons assigned for the con- 
tinuance of the several offices arc 
just and satisfactory ; the opinion 
of tlie legislature is wise and good ; 
but the true and only adequate au- 
thority for the mode of appointment 
to tinf Christian ministry, is not 
the opinion of any legislature, or 
the justice of any reasons, but the 
know'll example of the Apostolic 
age, and the political diflorcnces 
between the sectaries and the 
Church* are altogether irrelevant. 

4 A 
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The variations of political govern- 
ment cannot affect the true consti- 
tution of the Churchy or render that 
flchismatical which is not schisiiia- 
ticaly or that apostolical which is 
not apostolical. Our Lord laid no 
hands on his Apostles ; the Apos- 
tles not taking upon themselves his 
simple authority laid liandsy as did 
the priesthood before theniy on 
those whom they devoted to the 
service of God. When they insti- 
tuted the Deaconship they laid 
hands in a body on the Deaconship ; 
but there is no other instance upon 
record in which they did not think 
that an Apostle with the concurrence 
of the Presbytery, had alone power 
of ordaining, and till such an in- 
stance can be produced, the divine 
origin and right, and suiHciency of 
episcopal ordination will not be re- 
futed. 

** In conclusion : to copy the example 
of Christ and his Apostles is to copy the 
spirit of their institutions, as well as the 
forms. This method we are instructed to 
adopt, in explaining the written precepts 
of Christ’s morality, and the reason is 
stronger for its application to Church go- 
vernment, in which we have little else but 
example for oiir guide. Reason and con- 
science, to which the Gospel every where 
appeals, are less liable to dispute than tech- 
nical rules or forms of government. Hence 
the morality of the Gospel is simple and 
unifcRin, throughout all the Christian 
world. The same uniformity is not to be 
expected in Church estahluhmmUs^ lie- 
cause the reasons may vary on which they 
are founded. But were all Churches regu- 
lated on the two principles of gaund rea- 
son and apostolic example^ the differences 
between them being accounted for and 
justified, would be no longer objects to 
excite animosity. The violence of sects, 
and the prejudice of party, would yield to 
the genuine temper and spirit of Christi- 
anity, and our minds would bear the same 
characters as the Gospel which we profess, 
those of simplicity, candour, and Modera- 
tion, anil at the same time of consistency, 
firmness, and dignity.” 

'niese^ are plausible sentiments, 
which might have been issued from 
any preacher, and been addressed 
to any congregation. The Presby- 


terian might have delivered them to 
the independent, and the Baptist 
might have commended their libe- 
rality. The Episcopalian alone has 
no part in this accommodating mo- 
deration : ho knows no crilerion of 
a true Church but its establishment 
on the apostolical model, and while 
he has pleasure in tracing the 
episcopal form from the earliest pe- 
riods to the remotest boundaries of 
the Church ; he is persuaded in his 
mind, that if “ the two principles 
of sound reason and apostolic ex- 
ample’* should ever again be prae. 
tically followed, the differences be- 
tween sects would cease to excite 
animosity, because they would cease 
to exist." The Episcopalian sees no 
reason to despair of the ultimate 
re union of the Christian body, and 
of an uniformity in Church csiab- 
lishiiients, especially when he con- 
templates the extensive and broad 
foundations of episcopacy in all the 
provinces of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, in the Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and its depeu- 
dencics, in the Episcopal Churches 
of Scotland, and of America. In 
this large couteraplatioii of the pre- 
sent state of the Church of Christ, 
the boastful pretensions of English 
Independency are comparatively of 
no actfount:^and in the Protestant 
Churches of the continent, the want 
of an Episcopal government and 
constitution is regretted as a defect, 
which it is attempted to supply by 
the innovation and invention of su- 
perintendants. The only occasion 
of alarm and regret to the Episco- 
palian is to see the true principles 
of eccKssiastical polity suppressed 
or misrepresented, or exhibited in a 
form which while it confirms the 
prejudices of the sectary, leads him 
to suspect the sincerity of a Church- 
man’s conviction, or the stability 
and soundness of a Churchman’s 
principles. * 

Sermon IL ** The Argument from 
Prophecy.** A perspicuous state- 
ment of the difficulties of the pro- 
phetical writings, and of the advan* 
5 
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tages arising from those difiieuliies, 
drnioiistratiiig the work of God in 
their fiillilineiit, and r<Midering the 
c'cdliisioii of mail iinjiossiblc and in- 
cdectual. 

Sertnoiis III. IV, “ Oi. the iiUi- 
niate Object of Prophecy/’ wliich is 
shewn to be not the benefit of the 
Jews, nor of the persons addressed 
by the prophets, nor of succeeding 
ages: not to bear witness of Christ 
only, which is tlie oliject of mira- 
cles also, but to attest the truth of 
God. The advantages of this inter- 
[iretation arc, that it makes a pro- 
per distinction between the offices 
of miracles and of prophecies; that 
while it proves the divine foreknow- 
ledge, it assures the divine pro-^ 
mises, and is common to all pro- 
phecies ; at the same time in its ope- 
ration and tendency it does bear 
witness to Christ, and thus an ob- 
vious objection is refuted. 

Sermon V. “ On the Criterion of 
a false Miracle,” or of miracles in 
general. The subject is important, 
and, with the exception of some 
iinncccbsaiy allusion to natural re- 
ligion, an idol which receives too 
much homage in these Discourses, 
is argued in a very masterly nianiKr, 
in refiitalioii of a deibiical i»(Jsi<ion, 

“ It i.sobjortoil to by the a<lvei«aii€*3 
•)f CliiislMiuty, c\s|)ci'iiny4jy come jihilo- 
■'•oplicrb of j;ieat not#' lately in a iieigli- 
boiiriiii; kingdom, that in piovinu the di- 
vine authority of the Clnistian doctiiocb, 
we begin with foiiiuling it on the evidence 
of miracles, but that we aftei wards turn 
back, anil endeavour to piovc the divine 
otigin of the niiraeles by the intrinsic qua- 
lities, tiic excellence and sublimity of the 
doctrines, which the miracles were brought 
to support. This mode of argiiilig from 
the miracles to the doctrines, and from the 
doctrines to the miraclqs, leaves us, they 
Hay, just where it found us, and destitute 
of any distinct proof cither of miracles or 
doctrines.’' 

Ill answer to this objection, 
more sufitlc than just, the Dean 
argues : 

When Cliristians argue from the 

doctrine to themiraclei they do not argue 


from the truth of the doctrine to the reality 
or trutli of the miracle, but from the false- 
hood of the doctrine to the fiction or false- 
liood of tlie miracle. Fur cxaiiiplo, the 
text says, if a miracle teaches idolatry, il 
is a fahe miracle, and not to tm regarded ; 
blit it does not say, if it teaches liie wor- 
ship of the one God, it is therefore true. 8o 
again, hy parity of reason, we in these 
latter times say, that if any action clalit>> 
ing to be miraculous teaciies ns any impiety 
or iminoiabry, it is not a real niitaclc, nor 
did It piocecd fiom God; but wc do not 
say on the conveiso, that if it does teach 
ns morality and piety, it is tberefoi e a reel 
miracle, and docs proceed from God. So 
that the answer to the objection may be 
briefly stated thus: Miracles may, in many 
cases, be disproved by the doctrines, but 
it is no where asserted, that tlioy ever can 
be proved by them. And the objection, 
therefore, which supposes that Christians 
prove the truth of the miracles from the 
truth of the doctrines, is not founded in 
fact.” 

The propriety of this distinction 
is argued at considerable length, 
and it is applied both to real and to 
pretended miracles, and the Dean 
concludes : 

1 iMiinoi dlsini'<<; this subject without 
taking notice of n dilliculty wliirli may be 
thought to attrnd the foregoing theory. It 
relates to the assci tion tliat no interndl doc- 
trine can be brought in proof oi a miracle. 
Fui It may be said, that there arc certain 
doctrines ('i)nve}ed hy the help of luiiaclcs, 
which no bunian icason could ever have 
fhseuvered, such are, that God on certain 
ruiiditioiis will freely forgive sins, and that 
to the sincere penit ut and fait hfiil believer 
in Jesus Cliie<t, be will grant life eternal. 
Nay, further, that there are some things 
revedleil to us, wliieh, so far from being 
discovei’dble by liuinan reason, are iiicom* 
prcliensible to ns aflcr tliey ai e discovered. 
Tbe answer is, that tlioiigli the truth of 
these things be beyond the reach of hfiinan 
reason to discover, yet the things them- 
selves are not beyond the reach of the hu- 
man imagination to conceive. Their rmtli, 
therefore, must depend on the evidence of 
the miwcles, which were wrought in their 
support; and the miracles must first be 
distinctly proved, before wc can give an 
admission to the doctrines. 

** Some of the most engaging features 
4u Christianity are the purity, the simpli- 
city, the su]>Umity of its morality, and that 
consistency and conformity which it hg|i to 
4 A 2 
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every dediietioa of natural reason, when it 
describes and hoiglitens tbe Justice and ho- 
liness,' and goodness and mercy, and power 
of the Almighty. The n^e of these doc- 
trines, as an evidence for Christianity, how 
satisfactory and sublime soever they may be, 
is not immediately and without miracles to 
prove the divine origin of the Gospel, but 
in the manner 1 before stated, to prevent 
any disproof being brought from the doc- 
trines against the reality of the miracles 
by which those doctrines arc supported. 

And this is perfectly consistent with 
an argument of great weight, which lias 
often been urged with irresistible force In 
behalf of Christianity; that its internal 
characters of wisdom and purity, and con- 
sistency and depth, coming from such 
feeble and illiterate instruments, as the 
Erst promulgators of the Gospel were,foim 
a direct and distinct proof of the divinity 
of its origin. For in this case we do not 
argue from the doctrines alone, but from 
the doctrines taken in conjunction with 
something else, namely, in conjunction 
with the characters of the first publishers 
of Christianity. These two things taken 
together, form a new, and distinct, and in- 
dependent miracle ; and the argument 
drawn from it is reducible to the gciicial 
rule of proving the miracles first, before 
we infer the divino autliority of the doc- 
trines." 

Sermons VI. VII, “ On the 
Grounds of Relief in Christ,’' contain 
an historical view of the grounds on 
which men in diflerent ages have 
been brought to believe in Christ. 
Zacharias and John the Baptist be- 
lieved on the authority of an imme- 
diate revelation. The attention of 
the Apostles was at the first at- 
tracted by tlio testimony of the 
Baptist, and their faith was after- 
wards confirmed by a miracle and 
by Christ’s assertion of his autho- 
rity, corresponding with the wTit- 
ings of the prophets. After his re. 
BuiTcction they believed in the im- 
mediate revelation of the Holy Spi- 
rit also. Tile belief of others was 
grounded on miracles, eitheirseen 
or reported, and proving a divine 
commission, and, after the ascen. 
sion of Christ, in the more full de- 
velopemcnt of prophecies. 

** After those times, when the power of 
•working miracles was withdrawn, and eye* 


witnessei no longer remained of the mira- 
cles which bad been pei formed, the belief 
of Christians rested on the following 
grounds: they believed the tniraeulotis 
Jacts, on tlie ground of tbe histoneal ies^ 
timofiy of tlio.se who were eye witnesses 
and ministers of the word, and they be- 
lieved the spiritual nature of the Gospel, 
the promises and the threatenings, which 
animate and rectrain the Christian world, 
on the credit of historians thus authorized 
and cpialified to declare the word of God. 

** This, which is the belief entertained 
by us at this day, is similar to what was 
believed during the time of our Saviour's 
ministry. Our belief of the wiraculoHg 
facts recorded in the Gospel, corresponds 
with the belief of Cbiist's divine mission, 
founded on the miracles performed by 
himself ; and oiir belief of the theory of 
Christianity corresponds to our Lord's do- 
f larations roncerniiig himself as the pro- 
mised Messiah, which were received as w'C 
receive the theory of Christianity, on the 
ground and on the supposition of its being 
the word of God. In addition to these two 
grounds, and to verify and confirm the dc- 
clamtion of God's word, wc have histo- 
rical evidence of prophecies fulfilled, and, 
what is still iiioir important, have ocular 
demonstrations of jirophecics, at this day 
fulfilling and fulfilled, in various parts of 
the world." 

This view of the groiuuls of oui' 
belief is applied to the several urli- 
clcs of the Apostles Creed ; of the 
first arriclc of which (he exposition 
is encumbered with unnecessary al- 
lusions to nftlural religion, but of 
which the other articles are pro- 
perly grounded and made to depend, 
oil miracles, nr prophecies, or sciip- 
tural autliority. These arc cer- 
tainly the only sure grounds of a 
rational, scriptural, and consistent 
belief ia Christ and in God. 

Serin^ni VIII. “A future State of 
Immortality, iipt discoverable by 
lleasoii.'* Between the Deist, who 
pretends to discover a future state 
by the mere exercise of his reason, 
and those who deny the competence 
of reason to make tins discovery 
which they attribute exclusively to 
revelation, the Dean assumes the 
ofliicc of the moderator, allowing 
that reason may discover a future 
state, but claiming to revelation 
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alone the promise of immortality. 
The scriptural doctrine appears to 
be, that eternal life was made 
known from the beginning of the 
world, and is thus traditional iyreceiv* 
ed by all mankind, and that the Gos- 
pel hath cleared up and thrown 
light upon this primitive doctrine, 
by unfolding a state cf incorruption. 
The Deist discovers nothing by his 
reason : he does but repeat the 
belief of his fathers, more or less 
illustrated by Christian truth : the 
Gospel hath made manifest what 
before was only not unknown. 

Sermon IX. On the unequal 
Distribution of Happiness and Mi- 
sery.'’ The plausible and ingenious 
argument of this discourse will be 
but too powerfully resisl#*d hy tltc 
experience and operation of the real 
ills of human life. The good and 
pious purpose of the ])reacher is to 
vindicate the ways of God to man, 
whose impartial and imdiscriiniiiat- 
ing favour he maintains, by refer- 
ring to the variety of his gifs pro- 
misGuoiisly bestowed, and without 
the quaiitication of any common 
evils. It is thus that our atlention 
is drawn to God; it is thus that 
virtue and vice, and more especially 
the latter, have their rcwaril, and 
that the merc\ of God is cxhibitecl 
in all his dispensations, in exciting 
hope and perseveraifcc by tlie delay 
of the rccompence, and in averting 
by seasonable chastisements the 
final condemnation of Ihe wicked. 

Sermon X. On Alilicttoii." The 
subject is considered by the light of 
reason, and by the light of revela- 
tion. By the former, prosperity 
and adversity arc compared in 
themsfdves, in tli^r consequences, 
supports, virtues, and opportuni- 
ties ; and by the latter the jircaclicr 
exhibits the promises of Scrijiturc 
made to those who are afflicted for 
their religion, and the effects of 
afflictive discipline in producing vir« 
tuc, which is always contemplated, 
and ultimately rewarded by God* 
No notice is taken of the great ex- 
ample of patient suffering! which ia 


so affectingly applied in the exhor- 
tation in the OHice of the Visitation 
of the Sick : an exhortation which 
no repetition, in public or in pri- 
vate, can deprive of its effect. 

Sermons XI. XII. ** On the 
Lord’s Prayer.” The characters of 
this prayer, unexhausted and inex. 
haustible, in matters of edifying dis- 
course, are that it is concise, that 
it is comprehensive; and. 

The next thing to observe io it is, if 
wc may presume to use the expression, the 
judiciousness that prevails throughout the 
whole. In all onr devotions we are natu- 
rally liable to tMo criors, both of them, 
perhaps, aiising from a good principle, but 
productive of great irregularities, ‘ these 
arc enthusiasm and superstition.' Enthii- 
biasm, to define it in feu words, is an ex- 
cess of hope, superstition an excess of 
fear : the one is sanguine, the other bor- 
ders on despair. Botli these extremes are 
guarded against in the Lord's Prayer. The 
enthusiast is checked in his presumption, 
wlien he is taught to pray for his daili^ 
breads to iniploie the pardon of his rinr, 
and that only on a condition, to which the 
enthusiast is not the most inclined, that of 
pardoning those that trespass against him. 
The superstitions man, on the other hand, 
is encouraged to conquer his unreasonable 
fears, by tlic authority of calling God by 
the name of Father ; by looking forwaid 
with anxious hope to some future perfec- 
tion of God’s government, when he prays, 
‘ Thy kingdom come by being taught to 
repose himself with confidence on the di- 
vine providence when he says, * Thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven,’ and, 
lastly, hy reflecting that God is the Su- 
preme Being, and able to protect him, 
when he says, * I'or thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever. 
Amen.’ When wc consider how naturally, 
from our respective teinpers, ourdcvotioiiH 
deviate into excess of hope, or excess of 
fear, wc cannot but admire the wisdom of 
that divine composition, wliich thus so ef- 
fectually guards us against both extremes, 
aud enables us to pray not only with 
the spirit, but with the understanding 
also. 

the wisdom that prevails in the 
Lord’s Prayer, may appear from another 
consideration. This prayer, like all other 
prayers, is an address from the creature to 
the Creator. By all the rules of inter- 
course, therefore, between one being and 
another, itshonid be suited to the characters 
of both. On the one band is infinite good- 
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ncM and almighty power^ on the otlicr in- 
tirmity, <lcpnivity, and sin. How ill should 
we cuufonii to this rule, if, as too often we 
do, in our private devolious we were to 
dwell upon our own wants and necessities 
alone, and forget the character of the be- 
nefiictor we are adoring. Not so in the 
Lord’s Prayer, in wliirli our attention is 
first turned where it ought to be, to God, 
and not to ourselves ; with this exception 
only, that the single word Pother points 
out at once the idea of ourselves, as well 
as of God, and encourages us to pieseiit 
our petitions to the throne of grace. It is 
nut till after the three first clauses that wc 
presume to speak any thing distinctly con-, 
ceniing ourselves. We say first : ‘ Our 
Father, which art in heaven ; hallowed be 
thy name ; tliy kingdom come ; thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven.* In 
all these clauses our own necesssities arc 
suppressed, and we dwell only on the ho- 
nour which is due to God. As the intro- 
duction is thus suited to the character of 
the Supreme Being, the following clauses 
in which we are instructed to pray for 
onnelves are equally suited to our own 
character. Humility, contrition, and a 
sense of our dependence arc the qualities 
which become us in the divine pre8eiicc,i 
Accordingly we are iiisti acted to begin, 
not with any aspiiiiig views, though God 
be able to grant ns all things, but with the 
linmblest of all possible petitions, * Give 
us this day our daily bread.* And thdugli 
a contrite spirit calls naturally aloud for 
pity, yet our presumption is checked in 
imploring even forgiveness, which, as if it 
were too great a favour in itself, we are 
no further emboldened to ask, than on con- 
dition of forgiving them that trespass 
against us. Lastly, to indicate that all our 
dependence is npon Cvod, and that we can 
do nothing of oiirhelves to help ourselves, 
we intreat him to guard us against all 
dangers, ghostly and boriily, that lie will 
* not lead us into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.’ When wc have thus stated 
our necessities, we do not immediately 
conclude, as if self were the only object of 
our devotions: in the end of the prayer our 
attention is again called off from ourselves 
to God, as if it were improper for os to 
retire from so solemn a duty, without of- 
fering up our thanksgiving and praise,^ for 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever.**’ 

This prayer also enables us to an- 
swer objections to prayer in general, 
of which the purport is not to in- 
form God, but to appeal to his good? 
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ness, not less than to his justice and 
wisdom, and of which the natural 
tendency is to improve and mend 
the heart ; so that if it were true, 
that God cannot be changed, men 
niiiy nevertheless be tunicd by ear- 
nest supplication. 

It will not foreign to the present 
subject, before 1 conclude, to consider one 
objection mote to wbicli the Lord’s Prayer 
will not suggest to ns so iniraediutc an 
answer. It is that God is unchangeable, 
that no prayers can thercfoic make any 
alteration in him, or induce liiiii to grant 
favours, which he would not otherwise have 
douc without them. In answer to this we 
may readily allow, that prayer in its very 
nature implies a change to be possible 
somewhere. But where does this change 
take place? Not in God, who is the same 
yekterday, to day, and for ever, but in our- 
selves only, who by the means of prayer 
and the emotions which accompany it, be- 
come fit objects of bb unchangeable good- 
ness. The objectors in this case argue in 
the same manner as untutored minds do, 
when they consider the revolutions of the 
sun and heavenly bodies. Though these 
persons themselves and their own earth 
only arc daily in motion, they suppose the 
earth and themselves to be really at rest, 
and the sun and the whole universe to be 
in motion aioiind them. And the truth of 
this doctrine is iccognizcd in some of the 
most solemn prayers of our Church. 

* Turn thou us, O good Lord, and so sliall 
we he turnetL Be favourable O loird, be 
favourable to thy people who turn to thee 
in weeping, fasting,, and praying.* ” 

In the twelfth Sermon the Lord's 
Prayer is cojitrasteci with the objec- 
tions which the ancient heathens 
entertained against prayer : 1. that 
man is ignorant of what is good, and 
unfit to pray ; or, 2. he shotdd 
limit the things for which he prays ; 
or 3. should ask for good indefi- 
nitely. This Scryion, abounding in 
classical allusions, was admirably 
adapted to interest the congregation 
for which it was prepared, and is 
well worthy of the contemplation of 
the scholar, as well as of the divine 
and the Christian. 

Sermon Xlll. On the Assist- 
ance derived by Christianity from 
Human Learning,*’ preached before 
the University of Cambridge : and 
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shewing that neither experience, nor 
learning nor revelation alone has 
produced more than a transient 
effect, so ** that it is not by any 
OHc of these causes taken separately 
but by the joint operation chiefly of 
learning and Christianity, that the 
progress of mankind towards the 
perfection for which -they were des- 
tined has at length been began and 
must be carried on.” Of the two 
great branches of human learning, 
classical literature lias contributed 
the knowledge of Scripture lan- 
guage, skill and impartiality in 
criticising and f^xplaining it ; it has 
qualilied the learned to explode 
error most eflectiialiy, and to eluci- 
date the truth of our religion to the 
greatest advantage and has been 
instriiinoiiial ** in forming that cha- 
racter which is the opposite of wlrat 
is comnioidy called a cunlractediiess 
of thinking in the conduct of life, 
and bigotry in religion:** the other 
branch of learning, natural philoso- 
phy, has made God known by his 
works, and has invigorated the mind, 
and produced that abstraction of 
thought, which is necessary to com- 
prehend the recondite reasoning of 
the Scriptures, and especially of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

Sermon XIV. ** Christianity fa- 
vourable to the Progress of* Learn, 
ing.” This Sermon is the counter- 
part of the former, and both are 
highly interesting and important. 
It is shewn in opposition to modern 
free thinkers, that learning has de- 
rived advantages from Christianity, 
and various malttrs of fad are al- 
leged to prove that Christianity is a 
learned religion, and that it has en- 
larged the boundaries of the human 
understanding. 

Sermons XV. XVI. XVII. Chria- 
tian Morality compared with that of 
the Heathens and the Jews.** In 
the first of these discourses it is 
shewn, (bat in respect of our duty 
to God, whether entertained in the 
thoughts of the heart, or expressed 
in acts of sacrifice, divination, and 
hymns, Christianity surpasses hea- 


thenism, and in respect of sacrifice, 
Judaism also. In the second and 
third discourses the surpassing merit 
of Christianity above heathenism in 
respect of the duly which we owe to 
our neighbour and ourselves, is col- 
lected not from matters of fact, but 
from grounds and principles of con- 
duct, namely, civil laws, the moral 
sense and natural understanding. 
The civil law' is elegantly and suc- 
cinctly shewn to be a very imperfect 
school of morality, failing both in 
its extent and in its principle : the 
defects of the moral sense are 
pointed out at greater length, and 
the principles which the natural un- 
derstanding involves are sliewn to be 
too complicated to be of general 
utility. The three discourses shew 
the man of learning and the man of 
reflection, but their interest would 
not have been att&ted if the compa- 
rison of Cbristihnity with Judaism 
had not been restricted to the first 
discourse. The Christian far sur- 
passes the Jewish religion in many 
points besides sacrifice. 

Sermon XVIII. On the slow 
Improvement of the World.** Men 
of former ages were prone to com- 
plain, that the age in which they 
lived was more corrupt than the pre- 
ceding ; it is now suddenly pretend- 
ed I hat the present surpasses all 
former times. The old opinion is 
more natural, more reasonable, more 
modest, and more useful ; it is also 
more agreeable to fact. The world 
has alw^ays been slow in improve, 
ment; it was also slow in renounc- 
ing idolatry and sacrifice, and ade- 
quate reasons may be assigned, for 
the^ three only instances of more 
rapid improvement which can be al- 
leged, VIZ. at the return of the Jews 
after the Babylonish captivity : the 
age qf our Lord and his Apostles, 
and the revival of literature, and the 
reformation of religion. The whole 
discourse deserves to be maturely 
weighed and considered : and the 
conclusion is very important to 
the enthusiast and the radical re. 
former. 
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** I aball condade with observing these 
two tilings. First, that from what has been 
said, wc may easily perceive how fallacious 
are the hopes, how insidious the promises 
of those visionary reformers who profess 
' to amend the world in a dayi The second 
is, that tlieie is encouragement enough 
still to all good men to proceed in the 
gradual reformatiou of manners : 1 rejieat 
X\ia gradual reformation of manners be- 
cause that is the only method by which 
any habits, and particularly habits of reli- 
gion anti virtue, can be formed.’' 

Sermon XI K. “ Vices of Chris, 
tiaiis no Argument against Chris- 
tianity.” The objection is as uu- 
candid as it is peculiar, for in no 
other instance, whether of educa- 
tion, arts, philosophy, or civil so- 
ciety, is it allowable to argue 
against any institution from its per-; 
version and abuse: and it is the 
same freedom of will which leads to 
the misuse of the divine as leads to 
the misuse of the human institution. 
If the Ibypocritical assumption of 
Christianity cannot be denied, yet 
the false assumption proves the ex- 
cellence of the thing which is falsely 
assumed : and after all, the objec- 
tion is unfounded and unjust, if the 
question be argued on its only pro- 
per ground, a comparison of Pagan 
with Christian times, under which 
man has been improved, is improv- 
ing, and will continue to be im- 
proved. 

Sermon XX. ** On the Existence 
and Attributes of God.” 

" The proofs of God’s existence and at- 
tributes have been deduced by learned 
men, from a great variety of considera- 
tions, all of which have their weight in 
impressing upon us Uiese important truths. 
Bnt many of their arguments are abstruse 
and difficult, and not adapted to a popular 
and mixed congregation. 1 shall coniine 
myself therefore in this dayb discourse to a 
much simpler and easier method, and which 
I trust will be more interesting, nanS^y, to 
an examination of sneb arguments only as 
are adduced in Scripture as proofs of God's 
existence and attributes, in order tliat as 
we have often been tanglit from hence 
what we ouglit to believe, and how to live, 
ao we may be also taiiglit, how in regard 
to divine truths we ou|^t to argue, 

^ fsball exemplify this in the proof of 


the existence, the poWer, the Imelligence, 
the wisdom, the goodness, the providence, 
the justice, and tlie unity of God, and of 
all these severally in their order, as briefly 
as may be. It lias alway been considered 
as one of t)ie chief recommendations of 
our soundest pliilosopliers, such as Bacon, 
Newton, and Boyle, that they were the 
first who discarded all Imaginary theories, 
and founded thch* systems on experiment 
and fact. Such wc shall find to be pro- 
cisely the mode of arguing adopted in 
Scripture.*’ 

A beautiful simplicity most wor- 
thy of the occasion, distinguishes 
the method and execution of this 
discourse. 

Sermon XXI. ” On the Doctrine 
of a particular Providence.'^ The 
pprport of this discourse appears to 
be to reconcile the supreme provi. 
donee of God with the instrumen- 
tality of mediatory agents ; but the 
argument is intricate and perplexed. 

Sermon XXII. On the Inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit.’' 

** By divine inspiration I presume to be 
meant, < an extraordinary communication 
of knowledge or alteration of affections, 
proceeding immediaiely from God.’ I say 
extraordinary communication to distin- 
guish it from the ordinary gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, which God has promised to all faith- 
ful Christians : and I say, proceeding im- 
mediately from God to distinguish this 
from every other sort of knowledge, all of 
which proceeds from God, but through na- 
tural means which he lias appointed. 

On this definition it may be useful to 
remark, that as God does nothing super- 
fluous, all knowledge, actually acquired by 
the help of our natural faculties, is rightly 
excluded from any pretensions to inspira- 
tion, for inspiration would be in this in- 
stance superfluous. But this remark re- 
quires two restrictions. For first, it ex- 
tends no farther than to such knowledge as 
Is certain or undoubted; it does not extend 
to matters of probAility or to those which 
admit of a doubt. For when our natural 
faculties have done their duty, and doubt 
is the result, then begins the province oT 
inspiration, and all koowle^e afterwards 
acquired is as much owing to miracnlous 
intervention, as if the whole from the ba^ 
ginning bad been miraciiloiis. 

** Again, tlie remark extends no farther 
than to knowledge aehudiy acquired by 
the help of our natural faculties, and not to 
such knowledge as under other circom- 
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BtancM nunfox wigfU be icqaired by them. 
For if it was not ectnelly acqoired by 
ineaot of those Acuities, the aeq uisitioit of 
it is as much miraculous as If It were na- 
turally placed beyond tlie human reach. 
To illnstratcTthis by an example — wtien the 
Apostles spoke a variety of languages they 
did no more tlian has often been performed 
by human study : yet as tlicy did not ae« 
quire this power by any industry of their 
own, no one doubts that tht gilt was mira- 
riilons, and it is therefore justly classed 
among tlie instances of inspiration. By 
these rules we shall avoid the admission 
both of superfluous inspiration and of sti- 
|)erflitoiM faculties.” 

This is the nature of inspiration, 
and the evidence rerpiired to attest 
Uiis inspiration, is miracles. In the 
application of this criterion to the 
writers of the New Testament, it 
will be remembered that Christ him-' 
self working miracles, guaranteed 
the inspiration of the Apostles; that 
the Apostles claiming inspiration 
did themselves work miracles ; and 
that the Evangelista Mark and Luke, 
wrote under the instruction of ajios- 
tles who had wrought miracles. The 
extent of this inspiration is argued 
according to the preceding remarks 
upon its nature, and it is shewn in 
couchision that such inspiration is 
neither unnecessary nor detrimental. 

Sermou XXII 1. ** Salvation a 

System of Meicy.*' That mercy pre- 
dominates in all the dispensations of 
God, is shewn from the distribution 
of natural gifts; and the promises of 
Scripture are alleged in testimony 
of the peculiar and unmerited bles- 
sings which Christianity secures. 

The frequency of God’s mercies, end 
our daily and constant experience of them, 
are the chief reasons why we are so little 
sensible of the obligations under which 
we lie. It is evidently so in regard to tlie 
continuance of onr lives* the pfenty with 
wliich we are fed, and the temporal plea- 
sures which we enjoy. The same com- 
plaint may be made in regard to the fa-' 
vours which we receive through Christ. 
The sinner thinks that be lias of himself 
some pretepsions to pardon, and tmsts to 
impnnity even in, the act of committing 
rint and heaven and immortality instead 
of being hnmbly hoped for and leqnested 
as a Avoar through Christ, are considered 
Rbmiembrancbr, No. 33. 


as a debt strictly due to onr piety and 
obeilieace. That forgatflilncss of God*! 
mercies sbonld prevail in the oMUnsCry- 
practice of the world, may excite no won-- 
der ; hot it is matter of great surprise, thaf- 
even among speculative men, wlio will 
enter into the discussion of Christianity 
and its doctrines, this free grace of God is 
oftentimes overlooked, thongli it be the 
main principle of our religion, and is iii- 
cessautly inculcated by Christ and bis 
A postles. But that it has been overlooked 
is evident from benee, that many difli- 
ailties have embarrassed the niiiids of 
Christians, and many objections have been 
raised by unbelievers, wdiich could never 
have arisen had tlicy attended to this sin- 
gle principle.” 

This view of the free grace of the 
Gospel is made to remove three 
principal objections: 1. That as all 
mankind arc equally the children of 
one coiijiuon Father, Christians as 
such can claim no peculiar advan- 
tages : 2. That God will make al. 
lowances for the errors and igno- 
rances of unenlightened nations, and 
therefore Christianity is preached in 
vain: and 3. That if Christianity 
were necessary, its influence would 
not have been contracted in space 
and time. 

'Fhese questions wonid be proper, and 
carry great weight with them, if Cliris- 
tiaiiity was no more than a system of equity 
and justice : but they aro not proper nor 
applicable on any other supposition. If 
the Gospel be a dispensation not of qquity 
and justice, but of mere grace and favour, 
there is something not only irrational, bat 
impious in such demands. It is to demand 
what IS not our dne, to take avray from 
God the freedom of his own conduct, and 
the distribution of his own bounties, which 
he bestows on whom and when he pleases ; 
it is to depreciate the merit of his good- 
ness, and to lessen the gratitnde of tlioae 
who are most indebted to him.*’ 

Sermon XXIV. ** On the Utility 
of a Mediator.*’ A stronger word 
than utility would have been justi- 
fled l)y the argument of tliis dis- 
course, in which a character of un- 
real, of imaginary perfection, is 
assumed, and when that character 
is drawn to the full, it is shewn to be 
unworthy of the progressive fulness 
of the blessing of God, or of com- 
4 B 
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parisoB with Ae iniimiie perfections 
Bud acnts of Christ The case of 
the iDDOceace of little childreii is 
inora briefly iBristed upon ; and it 
is shewn that in both instances^ the 
foipiveness of sins and the immor- 
talily proposed by the Gospel, are 
gifts of God, which man is not ca* 
pable nor worthy of achieving. 

** The Scriptnres themselves no where 
enter into imaginary cases, bnt are in- 
tended for real life and real manners^ and 
are cveiy where addressed to the actual 
consciences of men. They go therefere 
upon a supposition wliidi eveiy man ar- 
rived to maturity wili bear witness to for 
himself, that all have sinned. But if the 
rewards offered to ns by Christ are so great 
that neither perfect innocence, if it does 
exist, nor perfect virtue if it could exist, 
would preclude tlie utility of Chiist’s me- 
diation, its utility to ourselves is too obvi- 
ous to be enlarged upon. Tlie forgiveness 
of SHIS, though there should exist cases 
which may not require it, is to ns tlie first 
thing necessary. We have pains and pn« 
nishments to dread, as well as liappiness 
and immortality to hope for." 

Sermon XXV. ** On the Sermon 
pn the Mount/^ 

** The Sermon consists chiefly of posi- 
tive and of some few negative precepts. 
In both of these we sliall find the same 
idea uniformly pursued. Tn the positive 
precepts to urge us on as far gs possible to 
active virtue; in the iicsative precepts to 
draw os off as far as possible from vice.'* 

Sermon XXVI. Purity of Heart.*^ 

Sermon XXVII. ** The Duties of 
Magistrates and Subjects deduced 
jfrom. the divine Authority of civil 
Gavernroent.*’ The uses of uphold- 
iog this doctrine are shewn in its 
application to the several cases of 
those who make, of those who exe- 
cute,* afid of those who obey the laws. 
TbCydoctrinp itself, however, is very 
' gratnittMisly restricted when civil 
government is represented as the 
original intentibn and commandment 
of God in no other sense, tfairn as it 
furnishes a remedy for the weakness 
and necessities of mankind, and for 
. the disorders consequent upon those 
th^ssities: and in the assertion, 
rii’a4 *^when tlie supreme gdvera- 


(Sbft. 

ment, hv whomsoever administexed, 
is wiUTiiU^ and habitually misa^pKed, 
in the opinion of wise and reasonable 
men, to the subversion of liberty 
and justice, it loses all the charac- 
ters and the very essence of a divine 
institution.*’ ^ If the Apostle had 
meant that his doctrine should be 
received with these limitations, he 
taught the Rchuans to resist and not 
to obey their emperors, for as- 
suredly the civil government in 
their hands was wilrally misapplied 
to the subversion of liberty and jus. 
rice: the Apostle nevertheless re- 
quired submission to that authority, 
for conscience sake, because it was 
the ordinance of God . The preaclier 
must have forgotten the circum- 
afters under which the precept was 
delivered. 

Tlie reader is now in possession 
of the substance of these Sermons, 
and capable of judging of the opi. 
nion which wc have already pro. 
nounced of their merits. They are 
not expository, they are not horta. 
tory : they are not adapted to do- 
mestic or parochial instruction : 
they were well calculated for the 
congregation foi which they were 
prepared, and it is not surprizing, 
that such as w'ere present at their 
delivery, should be desirous of read- 
ing them. Men who are accustomed 
to hear the , exceptions of infidelity, 
will have pleasure iu knowing that 
those exceptions are not unanswer, 
able, and by pursuing in their own 
minds the suggestions of these Ser- 
mons, they may find their doubts 
resolved, and their faith confirmed ; 
and^ien their minds are thus fa- 
vourably disposed to a candid con- 
templfttion of Christianity, they will 
be prej^ed lo receive with more 
pure affection the peculiar doctrines 
and duties which it unfolds. 


The aged MiiUsier^i Eneourage* 
aunt to ' his yowger Brethren* 
Two Sermons oecasionsd' hg the 
Dtaik oj the Res. Sjoettf 
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90, 1821, by Ddnitl WiUon. 
A»M. of Si. Edmund Halif Ojf- 
ford.; and Minisier of Si. John's^ 
Bedfard^row^ London. Second 
JEdiiionm 8vo. pp. loo. Wilson. 
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If funeral sermons were exposed to 
severe and ininartial criticism, the 
composition ol them would be an 
affair of considerable ditiiculty. To 
s^ neither too much nor too little 
of a deceased friend, to describe 
his^ good qualities without exagge- 
ration, and allude to his faults and 
infirmities without liurshiicsa, to sa- 
tisfy his admirers without provokr* 
ing his opponents, is a task which 
the generality of preach.ers arc not 
able to perforin. It ni;iy be coiim- 
dered* therefore, as a happy cir- 
cumstance, that when such a task is 
required the performance of It is 
submitted to lenient judges. Re- 
flections upon <leat!i naturally sof- 
ten the heart, and the feelings not 
merely of the righteous, but even of 
the worthless and profligate, arc 
rendered more patient, more charit- 
able, more tolerant, and more for- 
giving, by assisting at a death-bed 
or a funeral. If the deceased were 
esteemed and beloved, we * bend 
over his corpse %vich a mixture of 
submission and regret; if our judg- 
ments had compelled us to enter- 
tain an unfavourable opinion of 
him, pity pleads more powerfully 
than she ever pleaded before, and 
we hope, although we cannot be- 
lieve, that we have been mistaken ; 
while, if> the death to which our at- 
tedtioii is called, be* that of a re- 
s|mcted opponent, we are eager to 
withdraw our minds from all points 
of difference, we forget the suspicious^ 
and jealousies which contest ueces-' 
sarily engenders, we- fix ear whole 
tlionglbts upon the exeaHence which 
commanded onr approbation, and 
bear our humble testimony to its 
sterltaig worth. Tbia is no ideal 


picture; but the events whM .it/ 
pourtr^va may be witneaseil (tally yOt 
the wpnd, and they are sufficieQMo. 
counterbalance the difficukms bC &' 
funerSl discourse. For if a preacher 
confines himself within any reason- 
able bounds, the disposition of his 
auditors will be so decidedly in his 
favour, that an assent will be given 
to his arguments, and an attention 
paid to Tiis exhortations, even be-' 
yond what they strictly deserve. 
The profane and the immoral will 
be compelled to confess that the 
Christian who has lived in riglite- 
ousness, and died in peace, has 
chosen a much better part than 
theirs. The careless and luke- 
%varni must own that the interest 
which we all iiave at stake, is too 
^great to allow any room for indif- 
IciTnce. And the controversialist 
may learn a lesson of humility and 
moderation 1 ^ from finding that one 
whom he judges to be speculatively 
v/rong, has nevertheless been prac- 
tically right. Thus the death of 
the pious becomes as beneficial to 
others as his life: it converts, it 
rouses, it unites. It becomes a 
center of attraction towards which 
the thoughtful of every description 
tend. A conviction that we have a 
coiiimoii origin, and a common 
goal, a sense of common frailties, 
coiumoii wants, and common bless, 
ings, a desire to imitate what is 
truly good," even though it has been 
practised by those with whom we 
disagree, these are the proper 
eflects qf funeral sermons ; and we 
do not hesitate to say that thclse 
effects will be produced wherever 
the preacher does his duty. 

We are sorry to add, that we can- 
not refer to the two Sermons before 
us ill support of tills opinion. We 
took them up in the nope and in 
the ei^ctation of fiiidiug that, there 
were some subjects upon whicli 
oil churchmen misht agree* We 
thought, that the death of a veffe- 
ra^le ,oud rrapected Clergynuin 
inig^t sugeest soine topics, wbmb 
would tena to staunch the bleeding 

4 B 2 
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^vroundB of the Chwob, and lo re- lowing ^extract as a specimen of 
concU^her children^ to one another, this part of the virork; and hare 
And itt'caranticipatioos were eager, only to regret that the author did 
<nir difMippointaient has been great, not persevere in the same style, 
Not^at Mr* Wilson is insensible The account of Mr. Scott's doc. 


tb the great power and efficacy of 
hiS subject. On the contrary, he 
knows it but too well ; and instead 
of employing it in furthering the 

f reat cause of religion, has di. 

erted it into the miserable chan- 
nels of sectarianism. 

Upon a careflil consideration of 
these Funeral Serm<»ns, it will ap- 
pear, that they are little better than 
controversial pamphlets in dis- 
guise : that Mr. Wilson assumes 
throughout the character of cham- 
pion to a party, and flings down 
the gauntlet of Calvin upon the 
grave of liis departed disciple. We 
proceed to establish the truth 
these assertions. 

^ From a text upon which we shall 
shortly venture to make a few re- 
marks, (2 Timothy iv. 0— -8.) the 
preacher proposes to employ 
the testimony, first of the Apostle 
himself, and then of the beloved 
and venerated subject of the pre- 
sent Discourse, for the purpose of 
urging his Christian brethren to 
renewed earnestness in occupying 
the station of those who are re- 
moved from us, in running the same 
race, and wrestling in the same 
combat.’* And while the first Ser- 


triiies and of his works, by which 
this passage is preceded, will be 
considered under another head. . 

To these store public labours, I pro- 
ceed to add the characteristics of Ais pn< 
vate Hfe as a Cliristiao, which correspond- 
ed to them, and were indeed, under the 
divine blessing, their spring' and source. 
All he did as a writer and a minister pro- 
ceeded from what he was as a humble be- 
liever in Jesus Christ. In tliis view also, 
he * fought a good fight, finished his 
course, and kept the faith.* 

Determinoition of mitid in serving 
God formed tlie basis of his character, and 
gave strength and firmness to every other 
part of it.^ Whatever else he was, he was 
roost decisive in religion. From the time 
he began in earnest to investigate the doc- 
trines of the Bible tor himself, he not only 
admitted them as true, in proportion as ho 
discovered them, but acted upon them, 
govcnied his temper and condnet by them, 
fearlessly professed them betbie men, and 
cheerfully suffered whatever reproach or 
difficulties they miglit occasion. No one 
could ever mistake him. He always 
avowed what he conscientiously believed 
to be true, whatever others, even his 
nearest connexions, might think. Intimi- 
dation, reserve, siibtetfnge, concealment, 
ambignity, love of the world, were not liu 
faults. The manner in which he hai 
slowl 3 iand ra)iictantly arrived at truth ai 
first, gave him such an assured confidenci 


'mon considers and comments upon 
the words of the Apostle, and illus- 
trates them by describing the cha- 
,racter of Mr. Scott, the second 
^jmsents us with an account of his 
mst* illness, and death, and with the 
' ])ractical application of the whole. 
Of these two Discourses, the firkt 
is by far the best. We do not 
mean to say, that we can assent to 
’ every position that it contains ; but, 
generally speaking, the Jlgiostle’s 
declaration is paraphrtised with spi- 
^rit, and the character of Mr.' Scott 
' is welt drawn. The panegvric is 
dccarionslly excessive, ,bvt tne par- 
Hdlitf of a xealous friend may 
easily foigiven. We give the wi- 


thal he was right, when he was once full] 
satisfied npon any doctrine or precept 
tliat notiling afterwaids could turn bin 
aside. Tlie fashionable opinions or prac 
tices of the day, the number or station o 
bis opponents, the distractions and divi 
sions of pjirties, the plausible appearanc 
of certain errors, the reputation for piet 
or talevt of those who incantiously Avoui 
ed them, made jio diflTerence to him. i 
powerful discriininatii^ judgment, end a 
intimate acqoaintance with eveiy part « 
Scripture, gave such a tone of flrmiiem 1 
all be did, that be seemed like a giant tal 
ing his coarse between different content 
ing bodies, regardless of what they migl 
attempt) and set only on attShiitig bis ov 
ob^t. No doubt betfirequently erred I 
want of ‘Mdieieat coaddoratfoB Ar tl 
, feelioia oi|d, piwudlees of ojtbinb< ai 
sometimes was.betrayed iato nidcBbas.s 
6 
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over-confidence— he ifoold not have 
amaiij if he had not-rbut these fidlingt he 
constantly op|iosed, and as he advanced in 
almost entirely subdued^ whilst the 
sterling honesty and determination of liis 
character remained atf the spring of all his 
usefulness. 

Etiraordinary diligence was the. 
handmaid to this capital excellency. He 
was always at work, always busy, always 
redeeming time; yet itever in a hiirry. 
His heart was given up to bis pursuits ; he 
was naturally of a studious turn ; and his 
labour was his delight. He gradually ac- 
quired the habit of abstracting his mind 
from, sensible objects, and concentrating 
all his tliongbts on the particular topic be- 
fore him * ; so that be lived in fact twice 
the time that most other students do in 
the same number of years. He liad an 
iron-strength of constitution to support 
this : and for five or six and forty years 
he studied eight or ten hours a day, and 
frequently twelve or fourteen, except when 
interrupted by sickness. His relaxations 
of mind wore often equal to the diligence 
of most oilier persons. But it was not 
merely incessant labour which distingnisli- 
ed this remarkable man ; but incessant la- 
bour directed to what was useful and im- 
portant. He was always bent on his pro- 
per work. He was not merely studious, 
blit studious of what was immediately use- 
ful. He was not a desultory reader at- 
tracted by every novelty, and wasting his 
time on inferior topics or authors of less 
moment ; but a • reader of what was solid 
and appropriate, and directly subservient 
to the great subject in hand. Then he was 
from an early age almost entirely self- 
taught t. He had little aid fr^m masters, 
small means for the ^rcliase of books, 
and scarcely any access to great collec- 
^ lions. A few firsbratc works formed his 
library, and these he thoroughly mastered. 
He never remitted his exertions in improv- 
ing bis works. After tliirty-thiee years 
bestowed on his Comment, he was as assi- 
duous in revising it, as when he first be- 


* He could walk through the busy 
scenes of a great cit^, or travel in a stage 
coach, without being at all diverted from 
the edarse of tbooglit in which he vras en- 
gaged. And whenever a sulyect which he 
had once studied, was proposed to,liini,he 
could immediately fix liis mhid intently 
' vpon ll, and recall all thecliief arguments 
by which it vfas siqpported.*’ 
t The only edneatiou he received was at 
a grammaredaoo], from the age of ten to 
fifteeb.r / 


gan. The margina] references* cost Jum 
seven years of labour. And the kiferval 
between the fourth and "present edition 
was employed in attempting a Coneqid- 
ance on a new plan, which he did not live 
to complete, but which served to keep 
alive tliat minnte acquaintance with every 
text ofScripture, and that aptitude to em- 
ploy it, which materially assisted him In 
bis last ruvision.*’ P. 28 . 

The history of Mr. Scott's last 
illness and death is preceded by 
sonve very judicious remarks upon 
what it has become the fashion to 
denominate obituaries. 

Before I proceed to give some par- 
ticulars of Ills most instructive and afifect- 
ing departure, I must observe that I lay 
no stress on them as to the evidence of 
his state before ‘God. It is the tenour of 
the life, not the few morbid and suffering 
j scenes which precede dissolution, that fix 
the character. We are not authorized 
by Scripture to place any weight on the 
last periods of sinking nature, through 
which the Christian may be called to pass 
to his eternal reward. The deaths of the 
saints described in the inspired volume, 
are without exception the concluding 
scenes of long and consistent previous de- 
votedness to God. Such are those of 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, Stephen. 
The last of these is the only narrative of 
this kind in the New Testament which 
regards the article of death at all — and 
the circumstances of Stephen as the first 
martyr of the Christian Clinrch may wejl 
account for the exception. The great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and the other in- 
spired Founders of the new dispensation, 
are exliibited to us in the holiness of their 
lives, in the calmness of their approach 
towards death, in the deliberate judgment 
they form of their past laboors, in their 
exhortations to others to supply their va- 
cant posts of doty, in their triumphant 
anticipations of their future reward^bnl 
not in the actual moments of their final 
conflict. It would therefore have been 
no subject of surprise if the last days of 
onr Moved firiend had been wholl} 
clouded by the naliuul operations of dis 
ease. We shonld then have drawn tiu 
vej^l entirely over tliem, as in the case oi 
muiy of the eminent servants of Christ, 
in evieiy age. Bat though no importenci 
is to be attached to these hours of fidntiiq 
mortality as to the acceptance and fina 
triumph of the dying Christian, yet when 
it pleases God to afford bis departing ser 
vantiai in the instance befinre yneb j 
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BCimra of Ikilb and leir-poiMaiioii a« to 
don 0 bolj and moat ctetistent lift orltb 
a leslimoDj wbioh Kaled» amidst the 
peioi, of ^aoote diieani and in the most 
ifopressifo maimer, all bis doctrines and 
instroGtioiis dorino forty-five preceding; 
yein, We are called on, as I think, to re- 
cord vrith gratitnde the divine benefit, 
and to nse it with humility for the con- 
firmiition of onr own faith and joy.'* P. 45. 

We have nothing to add to this 
passage, except a wish that Mr. 
Wilson had acted up to it. He is 
evidently aware of the gross abuse 
which prevails upon the subject of 
these death-bed sceues ; and when 
he has exposed their fallacy and im- 
propriety by such unanswerable ar- 
guments, why did he proceed to give 
them the sanction of his example ? 
Whether he does sanction them by 
his example or not, let the follow- 
iog sentences determine. 

** The following expressions mark, per- 
liaps, more clearly than any of the pre- 
ceding^ the union of unshaken trnst in 
Christ, with a full and anxious perception 
of the unutterable importance of an eter- 
nal state : ** Tliis is my dying day (to bis 
apprehension it was so); still I have the 
lastatroggle, great sufferings to pass ; and 
what that is, what that wrench is, who 
can tell me? Lord, give me patience, 
fhrtitode, holy courage! 1 have beard 
peisons treat almost with ridicule the ex- 
prearion, * Put uuderueath me the ever- 
lasting arms but it is exactly what 1 f^l 
1 want ; everlasting arms to raise me up ; 
to be * strengthened with might by liis 
* spirit in the inner man.' 1 am in full 
possession of all my faculties; 1 know I 
am dying : 1 feel the immense, the infiuitc 
imparianee of the crisisi * Lord Jesus re- 
eelva my spirit;' Tliou art all 1 want. 
Blnried be God, there is one Saviour, 
tfaon^ but one, in the whole universe; 
and 

* His lave Is as great as fab power. 

And aeitlier knows measure nor end/ ^ 

P.5L 

** The aflhctiooate and Ihithfhl friend in 
whose arms he died, has sent me ttitsfol- 
lesring touching accoimt of the closiiig 
Kpae* I quote hb own words : 

w «.Qne of hb last efibrts was to ^ve 
Us'haad to hb weeping servant; which 
miidteantlfol evidence, that the tender 
ahMilen to the feelings of those anmnd 
mi wlidimaikedlni whfdeilladss, cob. 


tleihd t9 form a promiiient feature in bis 
state of mind even to the last After tlib, 
wliieh took pbee about five minutes hefece 
hb death, he appeared to be lost in pr^er ; 
but Just at tlie moment when he rediiied 
his head on my breast, tiie expression of 
his countenance suddenly chauged from 
that of prayer, and indicated, as I con- 
ceived, a transition to feelings of admiring 
and adoring praise, with a calmness and 
peace which is qOite inexpressible. Tlie 
idea strongly impressed upon my mind, 
was, that the va!l which intercepts eternal 
things from oto* view was removed, and 
that, like Stephen, he saw things invisible 
to mortal eye.* '* Note, p. 58* 

These sentences are better cal- 
culated for a methodist magazine 
than for a funeral sermon ; and we 
know not how the author of them 
can consistently object to the most 
fanatical descriptions of a death- 
bed scene. Tlicae descriptions are 
generally the work of uneducated 
and ignorant men, and some allow- 
ance is to be made for them upon 
this very account. Mr. Wilson has 
no such excuse to plead ; and while 
he is aware of the danger of being 
improperly imitated, he has set an 
example which will justify the very 
practice that he cundeniiis. The 
fallowing passage is even more ob- 
jectionable than those which have 
been already extracted, because it 
contains a gross misapplication of 
the Apostle's wprds. 

Upon such a departure no feeling but 
that of gratitude and joy can arise in the 
Christian’s breast, except perhaps a mo- 
mentary regret shonid cross the mind for 
the extremity of suffering wliich he was 
called to endiire. But that will soon snli- 
side into submission, when he recollects 
tlie calmness with which the blessed Apos- 
tle in our tout speaks of hb own still more 
violent death. For (he Christian will bq- 
bold ill both, not so much tlie external 
circnmstances or the personal angobh, as 
the principle on which they were support- 
ed, and the acceptance with whidi they 
were crowned. Sympathy will indeed 
drop the tear on the pain of the conOlet, 
but frith will pierce the cloud, dhd esti- 
mate the importance of ihmafferkig thus 
made to God, by the very agony thrdngh 
which it was necompUshed. Yei^ my 
brethren, the dbsUotloii of onr venomblo 
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fricndy tliou(|;h not, Uke the inspired 
Apottle*S| a martyrdom (br the canse of 
Oirist, in which be poured ont bis blood 
as a libation ; yet so fiir as unspeakable 
sufibringa fW>ni tlie ordinary attacks of dis- 
case^ and the siipeiadded assaults of Satan, 
gave him the occasion of testi^ing his 
ftith and patience, of Gonfinning his fide- 
lity to Christ, of displaying for the instruc- 
tion and enconragement of the surviving 
Church, a most affecting scene of a dying 
Christian adhering to his Saviour under 
the bitterest temptations and most oppres- 
sive condicts, and then falling asleep with 
peace and resignation — Ids death Was an 
offeritiff, a sacred act, the consnmmation 
of hirt devotedness to Ood, And his com- 
posure, not only in ooiitemplating his de- 
parture when near, but in enduring it and 
supporting it when it arrived, surrounded 
at drst with circumstances calculated to 
dismay an ordinary faith, formed a strik- 
ing exemplification of the fortitude ex- 
pressed by the blessed Apostle in tne 
triumphant passage whicli we liave been 
considering.” P. 59. 

We do. not remember an instance 
of a more unnecessary or a more 
unjustifiable wresting of Scripture 
than that which this paragraph ex- 
hibits. For in the first place there 
is no sufficient authority for saying 
that St. Paul spoke of his death as 
of an offering made to God. If this 
had been the opinion of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, they would have 
rendered the words of the original, 

1 am ready to offer myself,'' not 
** 1 am ready to be offered.” viz. by 
his barbarous enemies. In the se- 
cond place, supposing that Mr. 
Wilson's interpretation be correct, 
what pretext is there for applying 
it to the case of Mr. Scott. St. 
Paul may, in a metaphorical sense, 
b^ said to have offered himself to 
God, because he voluntarily sub- 
mitt^ to a death which he might 
have avoided — by^apostacy. But 
Mr. Scott had no offer of a diminu- 
tion of torment, or a prolongation 
of life, if lie would consent to re- 
nounce Uie fiiith ; and when we are 
told of < his unspeakable suflerings,’ 
and oP* die sup^radded assaults of 
Satan,’ of " his bitterest tempta- 
tions, and most oppressive conflicts,’ 
we*ar£ addressed in very rhetorical. 


and exanerated language. Tlie 
plain truth is, that Mr. Septt, after 
long and pious life, died a Cfaria- 
tian death. His disease was painihl, 
and his spirits were occasionally 
overpowered ; but he never ceased 
to express a perfect confidence in 
God’s mercy, and a patient submis- 
sion to his will. This was all as it 
, should be. But that it is any thing 
extraordinary or uncommon we 
deny. In fact it would have been 
much more extraordinary if such a 
man as Mr. Scott had died in any 
other frame of mind. And as to 
* estimating the value of his offer- 
ing by the agony through which it 
was accomplished,’ and believing 
that his departure * was surrounded 
at first with circumstances to dismay 
an ordinary faith,' is it possible that 
Mr. Wilson can be so little ac- 
quainted with human nature as to 
think that an old, and pious, and 
dying man is more likely to forsake 
than to ding closely to his Godt 
Unless he chooses the former alter- 
native, his words are idle, and un. 
scriptural declamation. Unless he 
chooses the latter he will have ge« 
neral, we believe we may say unb- 
versai, experience against him; We 
do not question the propriety of 
praying heartily to God ** to suffer 
us not, at our last hour, for any 
pains of death, to fall from him.” 
Such a petition is a proper expres- 
sion of humility and dependence, 
and reminds us that even in this 
Christian connti^ no person can tell 
what manner of death he shall die. 
But to say that the circumstance 
of such a petition having been heani 
and granted, is so peculiar or un- 
common as to deserve particular no- 
tice, is to say what very few will 
believe. 

We now turn to the application 
whi^h Mr. Wilson makes of his dis- 
course; and it is to this that we 
particularly object. The fiiidts which 
have been, and many more which 
mi^ht be pointed out m the two flnit 
divisions of the subject are ndthar 
few nair unimportant; but if tbe 
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preacher had stopped here we 
should not have called the attention 
of our readers to his Sermons. Uu- 
hnppily he has tholishtproper to de- 
vote neUrly t|he whole of his third di- 
vision to the purposes of proseKt- 
isiii, and such a proceeding we feel 
bound to expose and condemn. The 
passages which we extract will shew 
in what spirit this object is pur. 
sued»- and we shall offer some 
brief remarks upon the value of the 
reasoning that is employed. The 
first paragraph enquires, very pro- 
perly, of Mr. Wilson's hearers, 
whether they are fighting the good 
fight, running the race, and keeping 
thefaith*^and if our limits would per- 
mit we should readily transcribe it. 
The second paragraph is as follows : 

** But some may, perhaps, be disposed 
to doubt concerning many of these topics 
of admonition, and even to object to 
those peculiar views of Christianity on 
which they rest. To such persons let me 
now be allowed to address myself, more 
especially if they sustain tlic sacred office 
of ministers of religion. I will not pre- 
snme to enter with them on any points of 
hesitation or controversy ; but I wiU re- 
spectfully beg them to review attentively 
ffie whole character of the aged and vene- 
rated person which we have been consi- 
dering. This may lead to an easier solu- 
tion of the question, what constitutes the 
genuine doctrines of Christianity. You 
^11 allow, I am sure, that his life was a 
most holy and diligent one — that is, the 
fruit by which we are to judge of the tree 
was good, and good in a very elevated 
aense— that he laboured for the solvation 
of bis fellow-creatures, opposed and sub- 
dnud hb own sinful dispositions of every 
kindj was an example to his family, and 
a blMing to his neighbourhood, walked 
iu gll justice and benevolence towards 
man, a^ in all humility and subjection 
before Ood. Such was his life for above 
forty-five years.' Yon will not deny, also, 
that be was a man of comprehensive pow- 
ers of mind, intense application, and re- 
‘mdrkable acuteness; and that alliib ta- 
lents were concentrated on one great sub- 
ject, reli|^. Yon will concede, more- 
over^ that bis cast of mind was as far 
removed firom any thing capricions or cn- 
tbpsiasflcal as can well be imagined— 
wasonlng and investigtttion, not ardonr, 
were jiis dmracterMrics. 1 ask, then, 


whether his delibeimte sentinUmts on the 
nature of Christianity, do not deserve con- 
sideration. He explicitly acknowledges 
bis own entire corruption and his natural 
inability to any thing spiritually good, he 
renounces all trust in his own doings, and 
places his entire confidfence in the merito- 
rlons death of his Saviour; he ascribes 
every thing in himself that was right to 
the efficacious influences of the Holy Spi- 
^ rit, he confesses 4bat after he bad done 
all, he was an * unprofitable servant,’ and 
be dies, as it were, with the words of the 
Pnblican on his lips, * Ood be merciful to 
me a sinner The question is, whether 
sncli a testimony does not demand atten- 
tion. And this the more, because he did 
not imbibe these sentiments from educa- 
tion or early habit, but arrived at them 
after tlie most diligent examination of the 
IScriptiircs, and with the strongest preju- 
dices against every one of them originally 
loriged ill his mind, and only resigned as 
the force of truth carried him over them. 
Besides this, it is undeniable that in pro- 
portion as he admitted and obeyed these 
peculiar doctrines, his whole, character 
was changed, till at length, from a proud 
contemptuous worldly minister, he be- 
came a humble lowly spiritual and devoted 
servant of God, delighting in the yoke of 
his Saviour, * counting all things but loss’ 
fer his sake, and only lamenting his re- 
maining deficienccs, and his inadequate 
returns of gratitude and duty for the 
blessings he had received. Moreover, he 
afterwards spent a long and most labori- 
ons life in the farther study of every part 
of Scripture, on which he was engaged, 
for thirty-three years in writing a com- 
ment, and yet on each suitable occasion 
be solemnly repeated his increasing con- 
viction of the tmtliof all the doctrines 
which lie maintained. Now I ask whe- 
ther any fair solution can be given of such 
a case, but the truth of the principles jRrom 
which it sprang.” P. 67. 

This passage contains the pith of 
Mr. Wilson’s argument, and as ii^is 
especially addressed to clergymen 
who do not suhscribe to his opi- 
nions, we trust that it has been in- 
serted, since his Sermons were 


* He sctnally intimated this passage 
to be the proper text, if any fimeral Ser- 
mon were to be preached on thevoccusion 
of his dMtb; dwelling on the word 
as Implying mer^ through a propitiation ; 
and the words ' ry wfssigraiAy as signt^ring 
emphatically, the shiner.* 
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preached. For of those ivho are, 
thus especially addressed, the num- 
bers that frequent* “St. John's, 
Bedford-Row/' cannot, wc presume, 
be great. And if they were espe- 
cially admonUhed by its Minister 
from his pulpit, they wore admo. 
nislicd in their absence, and could 
not profit by the adnioiiition ; and 
they were admonished in the pre- 
sence of a congregation by whom 
they are condemned unheard, and 
who did not require any addition to 
their prejudices against the Clergy. 
Such addition, however, tliey must 
have received from other passages 
ill these discourses. For having 
enumerated what he considers the 
genuine doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment, Mr. Wilson proceeds in th^ 
following terras ; 

You shall find that these principles are 
the key to a holy life ; that they constitute 
that divine method of recovering man to 
the favour and image of his Creator, which is 
tiic grand peculiarity of the Christian faitli ; 
and that no other schepi£y liowcvei plausi- 
ble, has the broad impress of God's bless- 
ing in actually producing the conversion 
and edification of souls. You will, nioic- 
over, discover, as you pursue sincerely the 
inquiry, that, not merely one individual, 
like the eminent person before us, has held 
tlicse principles as the nutriment and life 
of all practical religion, but that they have 
been maintained by Prophets and Apostles 
and Martyrs before ns, th&t they form the 
grand decisive features of the faith of the 
whole Chuich, that the holy efi'ects conti- 
nually produced by them wherever they 
are sciipturally preached, resemble those 
in the first ages of Christianity, that tlie 
great luminaries of the Reformation agreed 
in the profession of them, and founded on 
them the various Protestant Churches, that 
the entire fabric of our own Church in her 
Articles and Homilies and Litdrgy rests 
on them ; that when tUhy are fully admit- 
ted, the language of those formularies, as 
well as of the Scriptures, becomes the 


* There is an affectation, if not a trick 
in this title. Every body has heard of 
St, George’s, Hanover-Square, St' An- 
drew’s, Holbornx. dec. dec. Bat Mr. Wil- 
son's chapel ought not to affect a desig- 
nation which is appropriated to parish 
Cliiirchcs. Why has the word Chapel been 
dropped P 
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easy and natural expression of our senti- 
ments*; whilst vrithont them, all is de- 
fective and constrained and sophisticated, 
and, what is more, inelHcacioiis as to the 
salvation of men; that, in short, every 
imaginable attestation to divine truth con- 
curs in the support of them, and concurs 
also in marking tlie utter impotency of 
eveiy other system.* P. 71. 

If the reader thinks that it was 
necessary, in preaching a funeral 
sermon upon Mr. Scott, to lug in 
the Bishop of Peterborough's ex- 
amination questions, or that no 
“ scheme of Scriptural doctrine has 
the impress of God’s blessing in 
actually producing the conversion 
and edification of souls,” except the 
scheme of Messrs. Wilson and Co.^ 
it is useless to say another word 
upon the subject. But if he thinks 
that our vulgar uncalviiiised Chris- 
tians have, in some few instances, 
been pious men themselves, and 
fostered and promoted piety in 
others, be will probably venture to 
maintain his opiuton in spite of the 
rash and unwarrauteci and uiicliari- 
tablc declarations of Mr. Wilson. 
Perhaps also, he may smile at the 
modesty and humility of him who 
asserts that the question between 
himself and his brethren ** is settled 
at once ill his favour, and that tliere 
never was a case more clear,*’ than 
that he himself is in the right, and 

* The question as to which class of mo** 
dem divines approaches tlie nearest (o tlie 
sentiments of our Reformers, as expressed 
in our established formularies, is settled at 
once by asking, wbicli class quotes conti- 
nually and witliout evasion, the language 
of those documents throughout? Which 
lefers to them with repose of mind and 
entire acquiescence? Which appeals to 
them simply and unreservedly in the plain 
and grammatical sense? Tlie very ques- 
tions answer themselves. There never was 
acase^ore clear; and the awkward at- 
tempts made to escape from it, only in- 
crease that clearness. Would our Me* 
fomiere^ for instaneey have framed the 
(ighly-steen queUions now imposed in i/te ' 
diocese of Peterborough? Or would the 
author of those eighiy-seuen questions leave 
drawn up the J'hirty’^um Articles?'*, 

4C 
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that Hatnmoiid^ and Jeromy Taylor, 
and Pearson, and Bull, and Water- 
land arc in the wrong. Wo are very 
ready to believe that Mr. Scott a<l- 
-vanced in gentleness and < aiidour as 
he advanced in years — and we hope 
that all his surviving irionds will 
undergo u similar process. Mr. 
Wilson may claim the support of 
Apostles and Martyrs ; but while 
the great mass of our standard wri- 
ters on Divinity are opposed to him, 
and while among the productions 
of many other eminent living au- 
thors, the work of Mr. Young on 
the Epistle to the Romans, and of 
Dr. Lawrctjce on the 'Fenets of the 
Reformers, are l^ing unansw'ered 
and ununswcvable on his table ; the 
denunciations which he fulminates 
against “ worldly theology,'* (p. 7:1) 
may be forgiven upon one conside- 
ration, and upon one only ; viz. 
that he has nothing better to say. 

One more extract and we have 
done. The hesHatiiig reader may 
still be in doubt whether Mr. Wilaoii 
really means what the words that 
have been quoted signify. We our- 
selves doubted, oven utter a second 
and a tliird perusal ; and one sen- 
tence more Cbpecially, in A^hich wc 
are exhorted to look up above 
names and parties and controver- 
sies," seemed to imply tliat he could 
not have intended to say wiiat he 
has said. The following pa.ssnge 
undeceived us : 

To this on*], let us catch the mantle 
of each departing saint, and copy the par- 
ticular excellencies which maiLed Ins elm. 
lactcr. Lot us murk, and gain udvaiu 
tage from, the address, judgment, acute- 
ness, and oiiginality in his public dis- 
conrses of one ; tlic strength, vigous*, and 
simplicity of faith of another; the kind- 
ness and tenderness of a third ; the pasto- 
ral zeal of a fourth; the interior knowledge 
of the heart of a fifth; the gcnerodi^com* 
irassion for the state of mankind of a 
sixth * ; whilst from all we learn spiritiu 


• « Tlic revered and beloved names of 
Cecil; the two Milners, Newton, Robin- 


ality, abstraction from the world, love to 
the Saviour, faith, hiiniilityf joy, activity in 
improving oiir oppoi tiinities, in redeeni- 
iiig time, and walking circumspectly in our 
Avhole conduct." P. 70. 

This sentence fully explains the 
advice iii the preceding page. The 
names and the parties wc arc to look 
above, are Ihose of the Church 
of England, and her orthodox bons, 
the names and parlies we are to look 
to are those of Cecil, Robinson, and 
Venn 1 1 Can Mr. Wilson imagine 
that such wretched trifling as this 
will promote either picly or ])eace ? 
He cannot mean that the departed 
friends whom he enumerates, had no 
names. He cuiiiiot aflirin that they 
^lid not constitute a party in 
the Church. lie has no right to 
assume that they are to he taken 
for the Church itself, although their 
mantle has fallen upon him. Yet 
as he positiuly declares that ii(» 
doctrines but his own have cvei 
been blessed by God to the con- 
version of souls, as he enumerates 
none among the revered and hnpp} 
dead but his own pri^lccessors, iii- 
stnictors, companions, and friends, 
Ave know not Iioav to avoid conclu- 
ding that he has iinlnhed the tenets 
of PojH'ry ; and denies that there is 
any salvation out of the ])ale of his 
OAvn sect. , 

Here avc should AAilliugly close 
these remarks, — but there was a 
question put by Mr. Wilson in one 
of our preceding extracts, Avhicli A\e 
did not stop to answer at the time 
Avheii it occurred, because we AA'cre 
anxious to go on W'ith the business 
immediately before us ; but Avhich 
it is nevertheless incumbent upon 
us to answer ikiw% lest we be sus- 
pected of passing it by on account 
of its insuperable strength. The 


801?, VeiiD, Buchanan, will instantly occii 
to most of niy readers ; to whjch, AA'hilst 
the pen is in my hand, I must ^d that of 
Richardson — whos^ depafture has follow- 
ed close on that of the subject of these 
Sermons." 
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enumeration of Mr. Scott’s actions 
and opinionsy concludes in these 
words; “ Now 1 ask whether any 
fair solution can be f’iveii of such a 
case but the truth of t!ie principles 
from which it sprung This qiies- 
tion, ns \ie have already observed, 
contains the pith of Mr. Wilson's 
argument. All beside^ is mere de- 
clatnatioii, assertion, and effrontery. 
And as he knows that these three 
will pass undisputed with half his 
hearers, he calculates that his query 
will satisfy the test. We shall shew 
very brietlyt that it ou;;ht not to 
sati'-iy any body, and our task will 
Ihrn be <|one. Jf in the course of 
H, we siiould be led to speak of Ihc 
writings of Mr. Scott in a niaimcr 
which may wound the feelings of 
fonglo iudividiKil who was connected 
witii him, we shall be heartily sorry 
for if. 

Of Mr. Scott himself we arc quite 
cert jin that mc shall say nothing 
nliich ought to aive oil once. We 
Jia\c repeafodly qmped uinl eom- 
inented upon liis writings ; and wc 
?iavc alwii'^s sai l that we were in- 
debted to him I’or a more accorate 
acquaintance with the tenets of liis 
party, than any otlier coteniporury 
writer could furnish. \Vc knew him 
only in his wiitings; and there we 
111 ways found him candid, manly, 
and unconiproinising.^ To hi*s tenets 
v\e shall never assent — but the fair- 
ness with whicli he avowed them, 
deserves to be commended. He 
knew that a part of them, the belief 
in Calvinistic predestination more 
especially, was unpopular. He saw 
numbers who concealed or softened 
down similar sentiments. And the 
concealment was cjpwned with suc- 
cess. But so far was Mr. Scott 
from encouraging the^ie practices, 
that he attempted to put them ail 
out of countenance, and set an ex- 
ample of sincerity which bids fairer 
for applause than for imitation. Tor 
even in the discourses before us, 
Mr. Wilson speaks much less openly 
than Mr, Scott ; and uot only is this 


the first time that Wc were ever dis- 
tinctly told what Mr. Wilson's opi- 
nions concerning predestination aro ; 
but even now W'c should be at a loss 
respecting them, ii he had not .said 
that he agreed with his deceased 
friend. We cannot a<1iiiit, tlierc- 
fore, that Mr. Scott ** has given tlio 
impression to his ago,'’ or even to 
hi;» sect; but he has done what was 
in his power; he has refused to re- 
ceive theirs. He is explicit and 
unequivocal and candid far beyond 
those with whom he was connected. 
And he would have been more suc- 
cessful a< a coiitro\crsiali.sf, and 
more chtceiiied us a partizau, if he 
had 1>een le*^.s c^tzmable as a man 
and a Christ ian. 

But the diligence, with uhich he 
formed, and tlie sincerity with which 
lie expressed his opinions, can never 
|n*uve that they were correct. He 
seems himself to have thought dif- 
i'ereritly ; and this notioji among 
iiiuii} other'^ proves that he did not 
arj;;ue closily. For if it ibllow.5 
that a nmii is in the riglit because 
lie has taken pains to make himself 
bO, it will aho follow that coiili'a- 
diclory propositions muy both be 
true. Since many vcr> sincere in- 
quirers after truth embrace opposite 
sides of the same (|uebtion. In the 

Force of Truth,’' a work highly 
coEnmended by Mr. Wilson and 
Olliers for its convincing properties^ 
Mr. Scott lays the great stress of 
his argument upon two circnin- 
slances — that God has jn'oijiised to 
teach those who pray for his in- 
struction ; and that he Mr. Scott 
had so prayed He infers in the 
most unqualified terms, that either 
** the substance of the docirioes 
which he had embraced are contain- 
ed ill the word of Go<l,*’ or the 
Scripture must be given up to be 
scoiKsd at by iufidels and atheists^ 
and rendered useless to the humble 
anxious inquirer after divine truth.” 
This, in point of fact, is the sum 
and substance of Mr. ScotFs argu- 
ment > and nothing cuu be most 

4 C 2 
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unsatisfactory or more inconclusive. 
God never did promise that he 
would teach any maoi or any set of 
men, whatsoever they might be curi- 
ous to know* That the sincere 
and humble inquirer after truth 
shall learn every thing that is ne- 
cessary to his salvation, we may 
confidently believe and expect ; but 
more than this we are not authorized 
to demand. Mr. Scott himself 
does not think that belief in the 
great corner-stone of his scheme of 
doctrine, the predestination of an 
individual to eternal life is necessary 
to salvation ; and although he does 
think that his notions of regenera- 
tion, justification, and sanctifica* 
tion, are indispensable to the cha- 
racter of a humble, pious, spiritual 
Christian, yet we shall venture to 
maintain that Mr. Scott was not 
the only person who understood the 
written word of God, and that some 
who take a different view of contro- 
versial questions, are as humble, as 
pious, and as spiritual as he was. 
But it does not follow that Holy 
Scripture is contemptible or use- 
less : it does not follow that 6 od*s 
promises remain unfulfilled. Both 
parties may have received that 
teaching which will suffice for their 
preservation ; and in things not ab- 
solutely necessary one or both may 
have been left to themselves. 
Hooker told the Puritans two hun- 
dred years ago, that he thought it 
very probable tliat Luther and Cal- 
vin might have been permitted to 
fall into errors, in order to teach us 
not to put implicit coufidence in 
any man* 

Mr. Scott has chosen to take it 
for granted, that some particular 
doctrines are necessary to salvation, 
and his inference is, that the Holy 
Spirit will teach them to«.every 
willing scholar* We have nonob- 
jection to the inference, but we 
dispute the premises. Their accu- 
racy is assumed, but is no where 
established ; eminent writers, of iin- 
iguestioaable piety, have proved that 


they are erroneous, and so the en- 
tire argument is built upon sand. 

Nothing now remains but to 
shew that a fair solution can be 
given of the circumstances of Mr* 
Scott’s life and doctrine, witliout 
admitting the truth of the princi- 
ples which he professed. We have 
proved that ^ he* was mistaken in 
thinking his own solution infallible ; 
we now advance another step, and 
say tliat it was actually false. The 
circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the particular bent of 
his disposition and temper, may ac- 
count for all his errors. He was, 
as Mr. Wilson informs us, self, 
taught. As the Force of Truth in- 
forms us, he was seduced at an 
%2arly age into Socinianism ; and he 
took orders with tliese principles 
strongly impressed upon his iiiiiid. 
After a few years he gave them up 
one by one, and substituted a mo- 
derate Calvinism in their stead. 
He says, indeed, that he preached 
Arminianism ; but he never believed 
it. All the time that be profess- 
ed it, he was a Socinian or an 
Arian in disguise. And wc are 
borne out by his own confessions, 
when we positively affirm, that he 
never for a single day was a sin- 
cere and pious believer in the Cree<ls 
and Articles of our Church, ac- 
cording to their Anli-Calvinistic in- 
terpretation. First, he denied our 
Saviour’s atonement ; secondly, he 
denied his proper divinity ; thirdly, 
he fell into the society of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Newton, and embraced 
the doctrine of individual election 
and indefectible grace. We have 
no reason to believe, that the doc- 
trines of Bull 9nd of Waterland 
were even so much as apprehended 
by his mind. That he never be- 
lieved them is incontrovertible. 
What right then can be have to 
question their effect upon the heart, 
the conduct, or tlie preaciiing of 
one who really ibinksttbat they are 
true t Ills preaching before he 
was coQVcrted, produced no eifect j 
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Had he an^ reason to suppose, that 
Ills preaching would be blessed by 
God, while the preacher was mere- 
ly acting a part 1 We refrain from 
saying more upon this part of the 
question ; but if Mr, Wilson’s at- 
tempt is followed up, and the Force 
of Truth continues to be put for- 
ward as ail unanswcyablc case, wc 
shall take another opportuiiiry of 
entering at large into its merits. 
To the merit of honc.sty ami sin. 
cerity we conceive that it can esta- 
blish its claim ; but we have never 
yet been able to sec, and we have 
read it carefully and repeatedly, 
that it contains one tittle of evi- 
dence to shew, that its author was 
a logical reasoiier, or a judicious 
critic. • 

This, therefore, is the solution 
which wc take the liberty of sub- 
stituting, for the one which is oflered 
ill Mr* Wilson^s Discourses. Mr. 
Scott was a good but was not a 
wise man ; and although his ac- 
tions were commendable, yet his 
reasoning was fallacious. His con- 
duct improved, and his temper soft- 
ened ; and his labours as a student 
and a parish priest were exemplary 
and permanent, not because he was 
a Calvinist, but because he was 
conscientious and pious. Even in 
his early years, though he did 
not shun the stumbliiig-bfocks of 
the young, yet it is evident that he 
knew and desired to perform his duty. 
After he was ordained he describes 
himself as having lived for a time 
in sin ; but his sins were abandoned 
before he was converted. It is absurd, 
therefore, to contend, that he would 
have been an infidel, or a profligate, 
if he had rejcctedL the dogmas of 
Calvin. The principles, and feel- 
ings, and habits, which make a dili- 
gent scholar, and a humble Chris- 
tian, and a persevering teacher, 
were to be distinguished in him at 
a veiy* early age. If he had re« 
ceived a regular education, and 
l>een preserved from the Sooiiiians 
in his youth, he would have been 

preserved the Calvinuit in hb 


mu^^iirer years. The fault of his 
disposition was self-suflicicncy ; the 
fault of his understanding was in- 
accuracy ; and the combined eflect 
of the two was to make him the 
leader of a parly, when he was qua- 
lified for a re«>pectable situalioii in 
the Church itself. 

Into the consideration of liis va- 
rious writings wc do not now enter, 
not only oil account .of the length 
to wliich this article is extending, 
but cilso from our reluctance to use 
one word of uniiecc«‘Sary reprehen- 
sion. Mr. Wilson has grievously 
oxaggcratt'tl their merits. He as- 
serts, that the Remarks on the Re- 
futation of Calvinism form ** one 
of the tirst theological treatises of 
the day and Mr. Scott’s Rible, 
which is pronounced ahsoliitcly ne- 
cessary for the use of careful stu- 
dents, is shortly to be acknowledged 
by all Protestant Churches “ to be 
one of the most sound, and instruc- 
tive comments of oiir own, or any 
other age.” Yet there is evidently 
a little soreness about the slowness 
of its sale in this country. And 
we are assured, that in America, 
** where prejudice has less force,” 
it goes off much quicker. If it be 
necessary, as we suppose it may 
be, that the congregation of St. 
John’s, Bedford-Row, sho'dd never 
read the Word of God without a 
Calvinistic commentary, they may 
as well read Mr. Scuti^s as any 
other with which we arc acquainted ; 
and if they are deficient in patience, 
they will have a good opportunity 
of increasing tlieir stock. But Mr. 
Wilson talks of students ; and if by 
this we arc to understand that he re- 
commends the work to the study of 
tliose who are qualified to read for 
HolyOrders,if he wishes them to pass 
overall our own, and all foreign an- 
notSTtors, and give up their faith to 
the guidance of Mr. Soott, we hesi- 
tate not to affirm, that the result of 
carrying his plan into effect would 
be to sacrifice sound learning and 
true -Christianity to prepossession 

for an individual^ and attacknent 
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to a party. Mr. Scott did not pos- 
sess a single requisite for his stu- 
pendous task, except piety and 
diligence. II is work is full of er- 
rors, and full of niibcliiel' ’*, and we 

* It happens i>in;>i]lurly rnouffh, that 
the very text selcelcil lor Ah. Wilson's 
iMiuoral DiM'uurstcs, is iiii'iiiiU'ipieted hy 
Mr. Scott. The ronfiflciice expressed by 
Sr. Paul is not a Calviiiistic confidence; 
lor it is not giouiided on the irnmntabdity 
of the divine decrees, but on the hiiiiible 
conbcioiisiH'ss of having kept tiie faith ; 
fioni which lie concludes, that ** hence- 
FOK'iu there is laid up for him a crown 
of rif;'hfeoiistuss.** Air. Scott's paraphrase 
is, ** He tlieieibrc assure<lly expected 
* the crown of righteousness,’ that gloiy 
and immortality which were piopaied tor 
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have reason to be thankful that it is 
so unwieldly, and so unattractive. 
We are not ignorant of the attempts 
that have been made to force it 
into circulation, by crying down all 
commentaries of a dilferent cast. 
13ut hitherto those attempts have 
failed ; and it may lie hoped that 
the renewal of them will be equally 
uusuccessful. 


all true believers in Christ, according to 
the measure of tlieir grace, sufftM-iiigs, and 
sorvicc in his cause. This the Apostle 
knew had been * laid up’ for him ; and he 
bad now little mure to do than to enjoy 
it.” This change of tense totally uii- 
authoiispd ; and is an c\ulont iiiisrepie* 
sentation of the iVpoatlc’s uieBiiiiig. 
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Suciefy for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

l^lrtraet f ramthe Third Anuoal Report of 
Proeeetlnu^s of the CmnimHceof Mem- 
bers of the Society for Promoting Chris^ 
tian Knowledge within the Veanery 
if Achely. 

‘‘ The Committee of Members of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know ledge 
within the Deanery of Ackely and its 
Neiglibonrliood, having ariived at the 
Thiid Anoiversaiy, held since their first 
Institution ; submit the following to the 
Public, as the Third Annual Report of 
their Proceedings 

** On similar grounds to those which 
actuated the Committee in bolding tlieir 
Quarterly Meetings alternately at Lough- 
borough and Ashby-de-la-Zoiich, instead 
of Loughborough alone, as stated in the 
last Report ; the Committee having previ- 
ously obtained the consent of the Incum- 
bent, resolved on holding the last Anni- 
versary in the Pariah Church of Asbby-de 
la-Zouch. Accordingly the Anniversary 
was so held, and a Collection made, after 
a Sermon preached by the Rev. Francis 
Merewetber, Rector of Cole Orton, and 
Vicar of Whitwick, amounting So*28l. 
Is. 6d. one third of which was immediately 
remitted to London by the Treasurer. At 
a subsequent Meeting of the Committee, a 
grant was made out of the remaining two 
thirds of Seven Pounds to tlie Parish of 
Asbby-de-la-Zouch, disposable at the dis- 
eretioo of the Incumbent, hi Books ou the 


Society’s list, for the ]$ciielit of that Pa- 
rish. I'liis sum was applied, us will be seen 
ill a subsequent part of this Kepoit, to- 
w«iids the piiicliasc of a Parochial Lend- 
ing Libruiy. And as it cannot be doubted, 
blit that much benefit will aceiue to the 
Palish of Ashby-de-Ja-Zoiich, boUi iiom 
this grant, and fioni the special mode of 
its application , so it is hoped by the Com- 
mittee, that both will alike fiirnisli a stioiig 
ground for future pecuniary support, from 
the well disposed in the Parish of Asliby- 
de-]a-Zo.iich, towaids the fiituie advance- 
ment of the Society’s, and Coniinil lee's de- 
signs. ‘ *• 

** On this subject, viz. the support af- 
foided by Subscriptions and Duiialioiis, 
wlieihcr to the Parent Society, or to the 
Dibtiict Fund, or both ; the Committee arc 
enabled to make a very satisfactory state- 
ment : and with regard to support to tho 
Parent Society in particular; the Com- 
mittee having now been in active opera- 
tion for more than two years ; it may be 
satisfactory to lay before the Public, the 
progress which lias*been made in cncreas- 
ing the Funds of the Society, since the 
commencement of that period. From 
March 1819, the time when the Commit- 
tee’s circular was distributed, to the pre- 
sen^Jiine 1821: in this comparatively very 
limited District, 32 Subscribers hpve been 
added to the Parent Society, and at the 
present time, out of S2 Benefices, and 15 
CJiapelries in the limits of this Deanery; 
20 of the former, and 14 of the latter, pos* 
scss direct means of access to the Society’s 
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Publications; throng tlie intervention of 
iDCiunbents or Curates, (and in most in- 
stances of both) as well as other Members 
of the Laity, being Sub'tciiber& to the Pa* 
rent Society, or to the District, or to both. 
So amply have the anticipations expressed 
in the Circular been realized on this bead ; 
and so satisfactorily has it been ma<1e ap- 
pear, that whciever the Society’s existence 
.ind chararter are piojicrlv made known, 
and its benefits diliiised, tlicie will 

ever be found proportionate, if not always 
adequate coinpeiisatiou tliioiigli the bounty 
of the Public, foi the cnci cased demands 
upon its Funds. Nor have the Siibseiip- 
tions and Donatioiis to the Distiict Fund 
been unproductive. It will be seen in the 
Appendix, that the number of Di^tiict Sub- 
scribers amounts to : some of a (iuinea, 
and some of half a Guinea Annually. Vet 
although the pdi.inioiint claims of the Pa- 
rent Society to Mippoit, ailded to a divin- 
clinatiui) to urge tlie claims of tlii^ 
too strongly; have liitheito occasioned less 
activity, in soliciting Distnct Siib.^ciip- 
tiuiis ; it is novcrtheless obvious, that nei- 
ther the dr.signs of the Local DepoMtoiy 
for liooks can be adequately Mi!!>t>uiied, nor 
the means for ussKstiiig Indigent Pai ibhcs bo 
supplied ; if a certain degicc ofeiicouiagc- 
iiiciit be not alToidod by Distiio.t Sublet ip- 
tioris and noiiations. (t is hoped thcio- 
foie, tliat the attention of tlie Mem bets of 
the Society in general, and of the Cleigy 
in paiticnlai, i evident within llie Di'^tiict ; 
will Hut be ciitiiely withhfhl tioiii reicuti- 
mending the Distiicl Fund to u ceitaiii 
share of alteiitioij and siippoit.*' P. 3. 

“ Oil the Subject of Scl.ools instiiicted, 
cither w/ioilt/ or in part, liy Boqks from 
the Society's .stores; the.*Cuniiiiittcc aio 
enabled by iiieans of the Paiochial roliiiiis 
on this head, to state ncoii'«i(leiablc poition 
of the extent of benefit derived from the 
Society’s Publicatiun.s. Ct appears from the 
account in the Appendix, that, indepen- 
dent of such Parishes as have made no re- 
turn, the iiimiber of Children throughout 
the District taught by the Society’s Books 
is 2913.” ^ 

The next particular on which the 
Committee have to report, is the distiibii- 
tion of the Society’s publications, that has 
taken place, since the receipt of the returns 
in May 1820. From the Parochial Returns 
on this head, wliicli have been received 
from the Incumbents, and other officiating 
Minister^ throughout the District, it ap- 
pears that in ^ie Parishes of Appleby, 
Ashby -dc-la-Zouch, Barrow -upon -Soar, 
Castle Donington, Church Greslcy, Cole 
Orton, Dise worth, Kegworth, Long W hat- 
ton, Loughborough, Nailstoac,Polcsworth, 
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Qnorndon, Ravenstonc, Rotlilcy, Seale, 
Sheepbhead, Sliiittmgtoii, Swepstone, Wan- 
lip, Whitwick and Woodhousc, there have 
hciMi circulated fioin the .Suciely’s stores 


since the 10th of Apiil, illvo, 

iSiblc.s and 'rcstanieiits - - 474 

Prayer Books and Fsaltcis . 62.* 

I'ractd bound and stitched . 

Total 5C67 

OF WHICH 

Biblc-s and Testaments - - 2i2 

Prayer Books and Psalters - 281 

Tracts bound and stitched • 482 


Total 97j 

have been supplied from the. Local Depo- 
sitory. And when to this is added the fol- 
lowing statement of the disti ibiition, which 
took place dm ing the two years preceding 
the present, viz. as reported in the years 

1819. 1820.1821. 
Bihlos and Testaments 385! 474 

Piaycj Books and PnalteTs 8.>9 i>14' oJ.j 
Tiactb hound and stitched J58|4558 

MAKrxr; a 1 util of 

Bibles and restaments - liy.> 

Prayer Books and l\salters ■ 2128 

Tiacti bound and stitched 940(1 

Total 12,789 

he ados Papers on (he S.irrament, Confir- 
mation, Pulilio Woiship, C)h.nei viuicc of 
the Loid'ft D.iy, Sunday .Schools, iS.c. of 
which no Acconiif U taken ; it will appeal 
that the dibtrihution, wlitii cuinpaied with 
the extent of the Dcaneiy, has been fur the 
last three years, (uvei and above what was 
done bcfoic) very considerable. Lastly, 
when it is further cutisidcied, that the di- 
lect aim and ttnulnwy^ and under Divine 
Providence, ^doubtlc'bs to a conbidcrahiu 
extent, the actual ejfccl of this distributiou 
has been to instil into the minds of those, 
for wliose benefit it has taken place, sound 
maxims of faith and practice; wholesome 
instruction on points of Eccle.siastical and 
Civil Polity ; and in particular useful les- 
sons to the Poor, concerning the duties 
they respectively owe to their God; to 
their King, and Country ; to their Minis- 
ters; to their biipcriors; to themselves; 
and to each other : it would be question- 
ing tITc faithfulness of the Divine Councils to 
doubt ; that upon all these great and funda- 
mental points, a most salutary state of mind 
lias been produced, proportion ably to the 
distribution above stated. The Committee 
therefore feel, tliat no stronger ground can 
be presented, both for congratulation rc- 
spcctiAg the past ; and hope of inorcased 
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and Increasing exertion respecting the fit- 
tore \ tlian is here exhibited in the direct 
tendency, and obvious effect, of this branch 
of their effurts.’* 

** The Committee have now to enter on 
another bYanch of its labours, which, thongh 
as yet bat recently acted upon, promises 
to hold a very proinincnt station amongst 
the works of charity of the Society for Pro- 
moting (Christian Knowledge ; viz. the es- 
tablishment of Parochial Lending Libra- 
ries. A Circular having been received by 
the Secretary containing certain resolu- 
tions and suggestions on this subject from 
ttic Parent Society, the same was read to 
the Quarterly Meeting held in October 
last : and it was resolved that the Rf'sohi- 
tions of the Parent Society should be 
printed and sent to the Parochial Clergy 
of the District, together with a short State- 
ment of the adifan^ages peculiar to this 
mode of distribution, and one or two Lo- 
cal Regulations. This document so framed 
will be found in the Appendix, as will also 
a document on the same subject supplied 
by one of the members of the Committee, 
which it is thought may be useful and inte- 
resting. At and since that time, Parucliial 
Libraries have been established in the Pa- 
lislics of Ashbu^de^la^Zouehf Cole Orton, 
and Poleswortli by their respective Incanh- 
hmUi : of the size and cost of which an ac- 
count will be found in the Appendix also. 
The Committee have reason to believe that 
as far as this District is concerned, the 
expectations formed from the establish- 
ment of these Libraries, have been more 
than realized. And from the accounts 
which have reached them in point of fact, 
as well as fioin the obvious benefits pecu- 
liarly attached to this mode of circulation; 
the Committee have no hesitation in com- 
ing to the conclusion, that no measure is 
more effectual for applying She Society's 
general service to the peculiar exigencies 
of the present time and state, of things, 
than by a general adoption of Parochial 
Lending Libraries* The Committee think 
it proper to add, as an encouragement to 
Parochial Collections fbr this particular 
purpose ; that whilst the member ordering 
a Paroclilal Library is obviously liable to 
the additional charge of binding, the usual 
demand of the one tliird due to the Parent 
Society frobi all Parochial CoUectiens is 
rmitted in the solitary instance of collect 
tions being applied to the purchase of Pa- 
rocldal Letmng Libraries* 

** At the same meeting at which the Re- 
solntions were brought forward respecting 
Parochial Lending Libraries, a series of 
Resolptions were also submitted to and 
adopted by the. Committee ; whereby the 


District Committee of the Society fbr Pro* 
moling Christian Knowledge within the 
Deanery of Ackely was further opened to 
the designs of tlie Society for the Propa* 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. As 
these measures, together with tlie Subscrip- 
tions arising from them, form a distinct 
branch of the Committee’s proceedings, 
they will be found in a brief statement af- 
fixed to the end «of this Report. 

** The Committee have now only in 
conclusion to state, in connection with 
their own immediate proceedings and in- 
terests ; that during the past year a mea- 
sure has been instituted, and further it is 
hoped, very successfully matured, for liold- 
ing a County Anniversary during the en- 
suing Summer in the Town of Leicester 
for the Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. The aim of tliis 
Anniversary will be to difiuse the advan- 
tages of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge both in the Connty Town, 
and through the Distrirls of the County at 
large; and likewise to produce an increased 
degree of union and co-operation between 
the Members of either or both of these im- 
portant fnstitutions tliroiighont the Coiiii- 
ty. The measure thns considered and ma- 
tured has subsequently received the coun- 
tenance and sanction of His Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the High Sheriff, 
both of whom, there is reason to hope, 
will give to the proposed Meeting the sanc- 
tion of their personal presence.” 

Incorporated Society for the Pro* 

pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 

Parif^ 

** The Committee of Members of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge within the Deanery of Ackley and 
its Neighbourhood; having opened their 
Quarterly and other Meetings to the de- 
signs of tlie Incoiporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, have particular satisfaction in ob- 
serving, that since October last, after 
Meetings ^icld at Ashby-de-la-ZoucIi and 
Loughborough for this special purpose, 32 
Associated Members have been added to 
the Parent Society firoin this District : the 
Society having of late years admitted Sub- 
scribers of a Guinea Annually, ove^ and 
above the list of the Members of their In- 
coiporated Body, whose Annnal Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas. Whilst fiie Com- 
mittee have great pleasnroin stating to the 
Pnblic this source of increase to the So- 
ciety’s funds, whereby they donbt not its 
means of cariying forward its pions and 
charitable derigtis will he materially aug- 
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mcnted ; they at the lame time indniga an 
earnest and well grounded hope, that the 
new claims on public bounty supplied by 
a consideration of the moral and religious 
state of India, will alone supply a suffi- 
cient stimulus to the charity of every 
Christian Patriot in Great Britain. 

** The Committee therefore beg leave to 
close the present statement witli respect- 
fully submitting to every Member of the 
Church of England resident within this 
District, and capable of affording aid (whe- 
ther much or little) to designs no less iiii* 
portant than extensive; that whilst tlie 
Missionary cause is daily obtaining and ex- 
citing increased and awakened attention ; 
they may find in the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
designs scarcely to be answered by the 
most enlarged and nnited aims of our whole 
Church and Nation : and that by throwing 
their charitable efforts into this pai tieiilar 
direction, they become instruments of dilk 
fusing to the distant nations the pure and 
primitive usages of Church Government 
and Cliurcli Discipline ; at the same time 
that they send along with them, and tinder 
their particnlar influence, the cheering and 
healing light of genuine, vital and prac- 
tical Christianity. 

Fras. Merewcthbr, 
Secretary.** 

Socitty for the Propagatioa of the 
Gospel in Foreign Paris. 

The Annual Report of this Society 
is now printed, and wc extract some 
of the principal passages. An ac- 
count of Dr. Stewart’s Missionary 
Tour has already a|^earei> in our 
Journal. His entire narrative is in- 
serted in the Report, and will be 
found very interesting. 

The plan of admitting subscribing 
and associated members, has met 
with great encouragement. Nearly 
six hundred names were enrolled at 
the commencement of the present 
yedr, and the new Coinmittdes which 
continue to be forinhd in all -parts of 
the country, authorise us to hope 
that we shall soon have to report a 
large addition to this list. 

The whole number of persons em- 
ployed Jby the Society as Mission- 
arieSfCatcchists, and Schoolniasters, 
is 146, of whom eighty are in holy 
orders. 

Nava Scotia. 

" The health of the BUhop of Nova 
Rbmrmbrancer^ No. 33. 


Scotia still continues so impaired^ that he 
has been compelled to relinquisb, however 
reluctantly, the prospect of an early return 
to his diocese. The operations . of the 
Society, liave, however, been materially 
assisted by hb councils whenever the 
nature of his complaints would allow him 
to attend their meetings. During liis ab- 
sence the affairs of the Diocese have been 
conducted in the most exemplary manner 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissary, the 
Kev. Dr. Inglis, under wtiose care and 
siipciintendance the progress of religion 
and religious education has been uniformly 
proportionate to the increasing prosperity 
of the Province. 

** Dr. Inglis reports, that iib interesting 
and important charge still affords him its 
accustomed comfort ; the kind attentions 
of liis flock are unabated, and he is on 
terms of friendship with all his parishioners. 
The Church is well tilled, and it is a 
subject of serious regret, t.'iat there is no 
room for many families, wlio are continu- 
ally applying for seats. The organ at St. 
Paul’s has been tlioroiighly repaired, at a 
very considerable expence, and lie tmsts 
that it is their endeavour to make every 
outward performance instriimpnta1| with 
the blessing of God, to their advancement 
in faith and holiness. 

The National School has sustained a 
very considerable diniiniition in the number 
of its scholars, in consequence of the re- 
moval of all the Roman Catholic Children 
to a Madras School under their own 
management, the Master of which received 
instruction from Mr. West; it b also 
threatened with many other adverse cir- 
cumstances. The removal of the Countess 
of Daliioosic is an irreparable loss ; her 
Ladyship’s patronage and continued 
personal attention have been invaluable. 
Mrs. Allen lias been obliged to give notice 
of her resignation, on account of ill health 
and the limited amount of the salaiy ; con- 
siderable difficulty has arisen in the ap- 
pointment of a successor, wbicli has at 
last been decided in favour of Miss Barret, 
who has qualified herself for that purpose. 
Mr. West lias also given notice of his 
intention to quit at the end of the year, 
chiefly on account of the injury hb health 
has sustained from confinement ; the loss 
of tbb valuable servant bdiily appreciated 
by the Society, and tlie testimonials which 
the Trustees of the National School at 
Halifax have transmitted, of the seal and 
abilities with which he dbcharged the 
duties of his laborious office, evince the 
sense which was entertained of bb meri- 
torious conduct in that Country ; had 6ie 
Es tablbhmen t BOBtahied this loss mdsf other 
drcnmstanccs, and at an earlier period, 
4 D 





It wonld have been in a ^eat measure 
irreparablei but the CDCoaragemeDt which 
the systein has met with througbout th« 
Noprth American Colonies, and the progress 
it has made.in some of the most distant 
Settlements of those Provinces, encourage 
the belief that it will soon be so firmly 
rooted in the habits of the people, that 
it will become the universal mode of 
instmetion. It is no longer considered 
as pecnliar to the Establislied Clinrch, or 
even to the Protestant cause, but its 
merits have become so generally admitted, 
that they Iiave overcome the prejudices of 
a Religion, which have hitherto been 
considered as insuperable. Under this 
view of the case, the circumstance which 
has operated as a deduction from tlie 
numbers educated at the Parent School In 
Halito, may be considered more as a 
sulyect of congratulation than of regret, as 
the example which has been exliibited of a 
Roman Catholic School, conducted upon 
the National System, may so far favour 
the progress of education among that class 
of our fellow subjects, that many of the 
errors which still cloud the nnderstandiug 
on religious subjects, may banish under 
its powerful infiuence* 

** Though the numbers have been dimi* 
nished at both Schools by this measure, 
they stilf continue veiy respectably and 
universally useful ; they furnish specimens 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
and geography, that would be creditable 
to any Schools, and the knowledge of the 
Catechism and its Scriptural proofs, which 
many of tlie poorer children exhibit, is 
above all praise.” P. 40. 

** The spiritual wants of the new Settle- 
ments at Dalhousic and Sherbrooke Jiave 
been provided for, as far as their present 
circumstances will admit or require, by 
the occasional visits of the Missionaries 
at Annapolis, Aylcsford, and Chester, to 
whom adequate allowances have been made 
for these extra services, and means of educa- 
tion have been supplied by the appoint- 
ment of twjo %lclioolinasters. During the 
last year the Rev. William Gray and 
the Rev. Gilbert Wiggins, two of tlie 
Society'sScbolars at Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
were- admitted to Deacon’s Orders j the 
former, tlie,son of the Missionary to the 
Germans if Halifax, was ordained by the 
Liord Bishop of London, and is qp^ re- 
siding in Eni^iid until he is of proper 
age to be admitted to Priest's Orders; 
the latter gentleman was ordained the 
Bishop of Quebec, and Is now officiating 
at-Raw^n, vacated by the removal of 
Mr. Twining to Liverpool ; in the spring 

Mr. Wiggins will take charge of the 
* • 


Mission of Westfield and Greenwich, New 
Brunswick, to which be has lately been 
appointed; both these gentlemen Ijgve 
passed very creditable examinations, and 
are likely to prove important acquisitions 
to the list of Missionaries. 

The measure adopted in tiic year 
1819, qf appointing Visiting Missionaries 
for such places as were not yet prepared 
for tlie reception of a resident Minister, 
and carried into » effect last year by the 
appointment of tlie Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Stewart and tlie Rev. J. Biirnyeat, in the 
respective Dioceses of Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, to fill those stations, has been pro- 
ductive of all the beneficial consequences 
wbieli were expected by those whose 
local and circiinistantial knowledge pointed 
out to them the expediency of the measure. 

** The Reports of these valuable Mis- 
sionaries, which are subjoined to the 
present Abstract, will amply justify the 
Vrisdom of the proceeding, and prove the 
lamentable want of all religious instruction, 
which ia observable throughout the wnie 
districts traversed by these gentlemen. 
While, however, the entire absence of all 
spiritual information which pervades so 
large a part of His Majesty's Colonies, • 
cannot be contemplated without emotions 
of the deepest sorrow, it affords some con- 
solation to the heart which takes an iiitciest 
in the eternal welfare of its brethren, to 
mark the anxious dcoire for religious 
knowledge which prevails through the 
most distant Settlements ; and the coidial 
welcome with which the Messenger of the 
Gospel was every where received. At the 
same time it must be a peculiar satisfaction 
to the Mciiibeis of the Society to feel that 
they and their jdi cdcccssors have been, 
during a long course of years, the iiisti 11 - 
ments, in the hands of Fruvidence, of 
conveying to their fellow subjects those 
divine truths which they acknowledge to 
be the source of all future hope — and the 
absence of which is lamented by the deso- 
late exile as the bitterest misfortune of 
his lot. It is difficult to describe the 
feelings of joy and gratitude with which 
some of thn elder people listened to those 
prayers, and joined jn that form of worship 
to wliicli they had been accustomed in their 
early days, before tliey left llieir native 
land to seek a relief from the evils of 
pover^.” P. 44- 

New Brunswick, 

** The Rev. James Milne, MMonary at 
Fredericton, reports, that nnder tlie 
indnence pt the Governor, tm Schools 
have been opened upon the National 
System, one for Boys, gontniiiing 58; the 
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other for Girte, eontaioiiiit Tbroogli 
the blCttlog of Ood, bis health, notwith- 
standing the severity of the seasons, has 
contmoed so nniformly good, that hn has 
invariably attended to the duties of liis 
ciflice. Tlie books which were sent him, 
both for his own lue and for general dis- 
tribution, will prove highly acceptable. 
On the return of antnmn, the town is 
generally visited with an epidemic disorder, 
which, in many instaiicds, proves fatal. 
Inst autumn it was peculiarly destructive, 
whence the number of Burials has increased 
beyond the usual proportion. 

The Rev. Robert Willis, Missionaiy 
at Sr. John^, leports, that tlie Congrega- 
tion, though at present numerous and 
highly respectable, is still increasing, and 
the Clinrch, notwitlistanding every altera- 
tion and addition that the vestry can make 
in the interior, does not afford sufficient 
accommodation. The appointment of 
the Kcv. Abialiam Wood will prove c/f 
essential service; this gentleman resides 
at Charlton, and performs Divine Service 
there every Sunday, the congregation 
coming principally from the parish of 
^ncastcr, which surrounds Charlton. In 
%ie evening he a«.>ist8 at St. JolinVt, where 
tlie duty is very laborious, and occasionally 
in the neighbouring parishes. A new and 
more commodioiib Chapel is building at 
Charlton, at the general expence of the 
parish, upon a site granted by the mayor 
and Ckirporation to the Rector and Church- 
wardens of St. John's. 

Great exertions are making for the 
most extensive introduction of the National 
System of education throughout the Pro- 
vince. Tlie central School at St. John’s 
has been finished, the cxpence Aas been 
principally ^defrayed by private subscrip- 
tion, aided by a grant from the liCgisla- 
tnre; 200 Boys are in daily attendance; 
a room is also building for a female School, 
and will be finished in a short time, and 
It is probable, that in the course of the 
antnmn, 200 Girls also will be in daily 
attendance. Several Schools on the same 
system have made most favourable reports 
of their progress, and a growing attacli- 
nient to the Cbnrch and its eatablishinent 
is visible throughout the Province. A 
Royal Charter has lately been granted 
to the Society, which has given new energy 
to its friends, and placed it upon a foun- 
dation which promises to be as permanent 
as the pr^ent happy establishments of the 
Colony. 

** Mr. Wood*,' the assistant Missionary, 
reports, that a visible improveipcnt has 
taken place in the morals mid habits of 
the people, since the oiBcea of religion 


hate been regularly admlnbtered to them* 
Hie sarronnding parishes avaiftheiiifelves 
of the opportunity of attending Divine 
Service, whidi the Chapel at Garieton 
offers, and be occasionally visits them. 
He had lately returned firom Westfield, 
when he preached twice to a devout and 
attentive congregation. The Church, situ- 
ated by the side of a river, has lately been 
finished by the pions exertions of Mr. Nais, 
who, in the absence of a Clergyman, col- 
lects tlie Congregation regularly every 
Sunday, and reads the Cliurch Prayers 
and a Sermon. 

The Rev. Richard Clarke, the vene- 
rable Missionary of St. Stepheifi, repeats 
his ardent wishes to witneas,. before Ina 
death, the arrival of an Assistant, without 
whom it will be impossible to pay that 
attention to the dbtant parts of tiie Mis- 
sion, which they reqnire. Fanatical teach- 
ors of every description, open enemies to 
Chnrcli and State, have availed themselves 
of his age and intirmities, to inculcate 
the most unwarrantable doctrines, and 
among others, the most awful and frightful 
view of the Holy Commimion^ Though 
in his eighty-third year, he is able, through 
the blessing of God, to attend to the 
duties of the Church. 

** The Society have frequently expressed 
their readiness to furnish Mr. Clarke with 
aij Assistant, whenexer a fit person might 
present himself, provided the parishioners 
would contribute to his support." P. 62. 

The Rev. Jerome Alley, MUsionary 
at St. Andrew’s, has the satisfiictioii to 
report. Chat all divisions in the parish are 
terminated, the people have become 
uniformly well-disposed to the Churcli. 
The Congregation is numerous, ronsisting 
of all the leading Members of the Society, 
and the greatest part of the population. Di- 
vine Service has been performed in the 
evening as well as the morning, a duty 
which the advanced age of his predecessor 
rendered impracticable. In the ontskirts 
of the Mission, the progress of religion 
has not been so satisfactory, as tlie distance 
fn>m St. Andrew’s prevents that regular ’ 
performaneo of duty which he vrould 
readily undertake,, did it not necessarily 
entail a neglect of the Congregation in the 
town where the population is pHncipilly 
G^ollected. They are engaged in eslab- 
Ifshirtg a National School, open to all 
denominations of persons^ a measure which 
has been, recommended the parent 
Institution at St. John's. , 
y It was foqnd impossible to raise suf- 
ficient funds to build a new paieoo^ge- 
hoive. The old bnHdiog has been put 
into thorough repair, and rendered veiy 
4 D 2 
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«onilbrUbl «9 •! an expencaof w^SOO. *11ie 
Chnrch it a handsome bnildiiig, bnt not 
complete ift the inside. Mr. Alley baa 
visited two prineipal Districts within the 
boundary of bis Missioa, which compre- 
hends almost the whole country. Grand 
Manam, an Island containing a population 
of 500 or 500 persons, first attracted his 
notice, at it was entirely destitute of all 
spiritual assistance. The people received 
Idnl gladly, aud eagerly attended to liis 
instructions, particiiUrJy on the subject of 
Baptism, of the nature of which sacrament 
they were entirely ignorant. On his two 
visits, and during the circuit of the Island, 
wbirli he made to the extent of 60 miles, 
be baptiacd 122 Children and 37 Adults. 


The people are most detlfoiis of teeartng 
to tfaemselfos tlie benefit of a ftsident 
Minister, and with that view they liave 
already began to raise a subscription for 
erecting a Chnrch; tliey themselves are 
very poor, but they will exert themselvis 
to the very utmost; they have derived 
from St. Andrew’s some pecuniary assist- 
ance, bnt their principal depcndance is 
upon the Society. 

** At Magagiihcavie he was also fiivoiir- 
ably received, and listened to with atten- 
tion ; there be baptized 13 Children. 
Wherever he has passed,' the people have 
paid liitn marked attention, and earnestly 
petitioned for a repetition of his visits." 
P. 58. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The rev. James Edwards, rector of 
Reynoldston, Glamorgan, has been pre- 
•ented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
rectory of Llanmadoek, in the same 
county. 

The rev. E. G. Marsh, M.A. late fellow 
of Oriel college, Oxford, to a prebend in 
the collegiate church of Southwell. 

Tlie rev. Walter Gee, B.D. fellow and 
totor of Sidney Snssex college, Cambridge, 
to the rectory of Week St. Mary, Corn- 
wall; patrons, the master and fellows of 
that society. 

Hie rev. E. J. Howman, B.A. to tho 
rectory of Hockering, with Matthhall 
Burgh annexed; patron, T. T, Bcmey, 
Esq. 

'Die rev. Win. Home, of Gore Court, 
formerly fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
fbiri, to the rectory of Othani, Kent. 

Tte rev. W. Smith, to the vicarage of 
Sontli Elkingtoo, Lincolnshire; patron, 
Lord Glastonbury. 

The rev. D. Lloyd, to be chaplain of 
Haslar Hospital. , 

The rev, J. Wameford, of Mickleham, 
Snrrey, to the living of Llaiiellio, Mon- 
inouth^ire; patron, Remyss Tynte, Esq. 

The rev. Liseomb Cl^e, M>A, to a 
prebendal stall at Hereford eatliedral. 

Tlie rev. J. Jefferson, archdeacon of 
Colchester, to the vicarage of Witham, 
Essex ; putren, bishop of London. ^ 

The rev. Edward Bankes, to. a prebendal 
stall in Gloucester cathedral, vacant by 
the death of the rev. Or. Griffith. 

The rev. J. Scobell, to the rectory of 
All Saints, Lewes. 

; The rev. W. S. Temple, rector of Mel- 
dottf Wortlmmberland, is appoioted a minor 
canon of Durham catliedrai. 


* Tlie rev. J. B. Sharp, of Stamford, is ap- 
pointed to the rectory of Martin, near 
Horncastle, in Lincolnshire. 

Tlie rev. G. Graham, B.A. to be master 
of Archbishop Hollandli grammar school, 
in York, vacant by the death of the rev^ 
G. Sandwitli. 

The rev. H. B. Greene, to the living of 
Longparish Hants, vacant by the death of 
the rev. A. Lawrence; patron, the rev. 
Dr. Woodcock. 

The rev. James Pinnock, M.A. to tlie 
rectory of Husband Boswortli, Leicester- 
shire, vacant by the death of the rev. Dr. 
W. W. Green. 

Tlie archbishop of Canterbury lies been 
pleased tp appoint J. H. Arnold, LL.D. 
to be Ills grace’s vicar general, and M. 
Swabey/LL.D.< to be commissary of the 
city and diocese of CanterbuiVf end dean 
and commissary of the Peculiars of South 
Mailing, Pagham, and Terrlng, which 
offices became vacant by the resignation 
of the Right Hod. Lord Stowell. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, July 28. — On Wednesday last 
came on the election at Magdalen college, 
when Mr^inton, of Christ's college, Cam- 
bridge ; Mr. Middleton, of Pembroke col- 
lege; Mr. Pliillotl, of Worcester college; 
and Mr. Sewell, of Winchester school, 
were chosen demies. 

And on the following day, the rev. Ricli- 
ard Walker, M.A. W. Morgan, Esq. M.A. 
and J. F. Winterbottom, Esq. BA. demies 
of Magdalen College, were elected fellows 
of the same society. « 

Thursday, Mr. Thomas Priee,^olar of 
Jesus College, was elected fellow' of that 
society. 

Ajog. 4. — On Thursday last, George 
Rooke, Esq. B.A. and George Hamilton 
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gejfuumti B.A. €if Mertou College; 
Clarice JPIgoOp Eaq. B.A. of Chritt 
Chnrch ; and Henry William Biickley« E«q. 
a.A. of Braaenoie College, were elected 
fellows of Merton College. 

On Wednesday, the SSth ult. (St. 
Jaines^ lord bishop of Worces- 

ter held an ordination in the parish clinrcb 
of Hartlebnry, when the following gentle- 
men were ordained s 

Deacons. — Hency JaiAes Barton, M. A. 
Braacnose college; William Brown, M.A. 
Daniel Henry Walton, M.A. Worcester 
college; William Henry Moggridge, B.A. 
JoBus college; Edwin Fhulkner, B.A. 
George Smalley, B.A. Trinity college; 
Charles .Smith, B. A. on letters demusary 
from the lord bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry. 

PiiiESTs.— W. M. Williams, M.A. Wad- 
ham college; llioinas Snow, M.A. Exe- 
ter college; 'llioinas Winter, M.A. Lincoln 
college; Daniel Miller, M.A. WadhaJh 
college. 

August l.S. — On Sunday last, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were ordained Deacons 
in Hereford catliedral: 

George Robinson, B.A. of New col- 
lege, Thomas Gretton, B.A. of Christ 
college, Oliver Cave, M.A. of Baliol col- 
lege, BemaM Ward, B.A. of Trinity col- 
lege, Henry Holden, B.A. of Worcester 
college, Aaron Thomas, B. A. of Worces- 
ter college, and Richard Davies, M.A. 
of Oriel college, Oxford. 

Priests. — Richard Fayle, B.A. of St. 
Mary hall, William Dutby, B« A. of Queen’s 
college, Walter Shirley, B.A. of New 
college, and Mr. Mercer, examined stu- 
dent in civil law, of Trinity college, Ox- 
ford. •» ' 

Cambridge, August 3. — A grace hav- 
ing passed the senate to the following 
cfiect: tliat those to whom the .Sunday 
afternoon turns, nnd the turns for Clirist- 
mas-day and Good Friday are assigned, 
shall, from the begnming of October IBSl, 
to the end of June, 1823, provide no other 
substitute than such as should be appoint- 
ed in conformity to that grace. The fol- 
lowing perpons have been elected ; for 

October — Tlie Hnhean Lecturer. 

November— Dr. Blomfield, Trinity col- 
lege. 

December— S. Lee, Arabic Pro- 
fessor. 

Jannary— Mr. C. Mosgrave, Trinity col- 
lege. , 

February — ^The Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Lady Morgaretli Professor. 

March — Dr. Wordftwortb, Master of 
Trinity college.' 

April— Hulsefm Lecturer. 


Ma}^— - I I I 

Jime— Mr. Dicken, of Peteriiofiaeii 

Mesan. Lionel Bnller and Jehn CilllcM 
Evans, schohurs of King's college, weva on 
Monday last admitted fellows of tliut so- 
ciety. 

^ Aug. 20.— At an ordinatioo held by the. 
lord bishop of Chester, at Kendal, West- 
morland, on Sunday, Aiignst 12, eighteen 
gentlemen vfore admitted into holy orders, 
amongst whom were the two following 
members of this university : 

Deacon.— E* J. Lockwood, B.A. of 
Jesus college. ■ 

Priest. — Thomas Butler, M.A. of 
Trinity college. 

Berkshire.— D ied, at Wokingham, 
in the 77th year of his age, the rev. William 
Bremner, many years curate of tliat place, 
and master of Lucas's Hospital. 

Cambridgeshire. — Died, at Colney 
Parsonage, aged 76, tlie rev. W. Gibson, 
M.A. prebendary of Lincoln, rector of 
Wiiiterton and Colney, and formerly of 
Pembroke Hall. 

Cumberland. — Died, suddenly, at Uu- 
derbarrow, in bis 40th year, the rev. 
Thomas Harvey, enrate of that place. 

Derbyshire.— Died, at his residence 
in Derby, the rev. T. F. Twigge,]ate vicar 
of Tickhill, near Doncaster. 

Devonshire.— Died, from sudden in- 
fiommatory complaint, the rev. Andrew 
Lawrence, (brother of Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
P.R.A.) chaplain to the Royal Hospital 
at Haslar, and vicar of Long Parish, in the 
county of Hants. 

Dorsetshire.— Died, at Tkrrant Ifin- 
ton, aged 60, the rev. Thomas Diggle, 
tliirty-aix years tlic resident rector of that 
parish. 

Gloucestershire. — Died, in Palace- 
yard, Gloucester, of a rapid dcoliiie, aged 
2J, the rev. John Adams, son of the late 
H. C. Adams, esq. 

Kent. — Died, aged 47, the rev, John 
Williams, curate of Plaxton, in this connty. 

Died, at Ramsgate, aged 83, the rev. 
Richard Harvey. A.M. one of the six 
preachers of Cautcrbnry Cathedral, vicar 
of Eastry and Worth, and late vicar of St. 
Lanrence, Ramsgate. 

Lancashire. — Died, the rev, Mr. 
Wrigley, M.A. curate of St. Michael, 
Manchester. 

InNcoLNSKiRB.— Died, the rev. J. Cole- 
bank, of SuttertoD, formerly cnimte of 
Algarkirk and Fossdyke. 

Norfolk.— Died, at Yarmouth, the rev. 
Benjamin Wymberley Salmon, in the 78th 
year of his age, forty years vicar of Cabter. 

Somersetshire.— Died, at his bre- 
tiier's Ubuse, Style's Hill, near Fipme, in 
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expected to produce. Od former 
occasiunB the; availed themselves of 
a mistaken but not dishonourable 
feeling, and professed to disencou- 
i*age every illegal demonstration of 
it. The populace entertained a 
strong conviction of the Queen’s in- 
nocence; and their leaders con. 
tented themselves with proving the 
fact. The processions Und addresses 
of last summer were got up with 
this view, and the great body of 
those who accompanied them, were 
influenced merely by what they be- 
lieved to be the truth, and refrained 
from any direct violation of the law. 
At present the case is altered ; and 
altered for the worse. 

The decease of the Queen would 
naturally excite the regret of her, 
adherents and admirers ; and it did 
not require much penetration to 
foresee that a portion of the cuin- 
iminity might easily be induced to 
convert their lamentations into rage. 
Such inducement was held out by 
ihc rulers of the mob ; and the sti- 
iniilus which they afl'oHcd has been 
suflieient to produce two of the most 
disgraceful scenes which Englishmen 
over witnessed — the riots whicli took 
place on the day of the late Qbeen’s 
funeral ; and the public iiiteriiient of 
the unfortunate men who lost their 
lives on that occasion, lii both in- 
r«t;uiccs every feeling of^oinnidn de- 
cency was violated or forgotten ; and 
instead ofthe proper and usual tokens 
of respect for the dead, we saw 
nothing but menaces and insults 
against the living. It is to he hoped 
that the arm of the law will yet 
reach the contrivers and perpe- 
trators of this shocking outrage. 
Hut their punishment, even tKe most 
severe punishment thlit man can in- 
flict, though it, may be serviceable 
lor the future, cun make no amends 
for the past. Our country is dis- 
graced in the eyes of the civilized 
world, apd those who have envied 
her character, or dreaded her 
strength, will say that they were 
never guilty of so foul a crime as 
this. 

There is but one direction in 


which the most sanguine can look 
with hope. We may reasonably ex- 
pect 4;hat the events ofthe last three 
weeks will open the eyes of many 
who were voluntierily blind before. 
We may hope that the brutal nioba 
of tlie metropolis will And no ad- 
vocates, or apologists beyond the 
circle of their own Seditious guides. 
We may trust that every individual 
of character and respectability will 
hasten to disown all connection with 
those by whom the mischief has 
been brought about The vei 7 
leaders and instigators of the insur- 
rection, for we can give it no other 
name, are convicted of having no 
power to direct the storm, which 
they had power to raise. They as- 
sert most vehemently, that they en- 
deavoured to prevent the public 
funeral which profaned and polluted 
the last Sabbath-day ; and cither 
they are not to be believed or their 
influence extends to evil,, but has no 
cfl'ect in doing good. We leave the 
choice of the alternative to them 
and their supporters. W'c have 
never felt very friendly to the do- 
minion of the mob, or entertained 
any extraordinary respect for the 
individuals by whom it is set in mo- 
tion ; but wc could not have sus- 
pected that the latter were so wicked 
or the former so foolish, as they have 
proved themselves on the present 
occasion. Every thing conspired to' 
ofler tranquillity and peace to this 
highly favoured, but ungrateful land. 
The old authors and encouragers of 
tumult were in gaol — flic mass of 
the population were neither in want 
nor in idleness — and the Queen^s 
death ought to have been the signal 
not for dissension, but for concord. 
If she was guilty of the crimes that 
had been laid to her charge, and 
had suffered herself to be made 
the iestrunient of private interest 
and faction, her removal could not 
be considered a calamity. If she 
was innocent and ii\{ured, her reward 
was come, and* it was folly to regret 
its arrival. All parties had suf- 
ficient reason to acquiesce in^the 
dispensation of Pforideiice, ^and 
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Iheir refusal can only be attriboted should be found wanting upon 
to the worst of motives. On minor great occasions, for upon small oc. 

E ints we are well aware that a dif- casions it is incessantly abused. 

ence of opinion must exist. Some No cases come before it more fre- 
wUI think that the' mob should have quently |than casea of suicide, and 
been gratified in the first instance ; a^vast miyority of them are decided 
others will say that they should without the slightest regard to the 
never have been suflered to carry duties of the presiding onicer, or the 
•their point by fbrce, — and more or solemn oaths of the jurymen. That 
less of each opinion may possibly the old law against suicide had bet- 
be just. But the riot was evidently ter be repealed ; that the present 
a preconcerted thing; the note of age will not consent to sec men 
preparation had been sounded ; and buried in the public roads, and that 
the hosts of sedition were on the the children of an unfortunate /efo 
alert; and we neither believe that de se ought not to be stripped of 
any concession on the part of Go- his property and turned into the 
vernment w'ould have averted, nor streets, may be all quite tnie. But 
that any preparations on the part while the legislature is of a different 
of the police would have entirely opinion, no sophistry can excuse the 
prevented a disturbance. At the igciicrality of verdicts respecting sui- 
samc time, it is to be lamented that cide. If the jury seem anxious to 
better preparations were not made ; do their duty, they are reminded of 
and that an affi ay which was in. theconsequcnces of adhering strictly 
evitable, should terminate in the to their oaths. If a witness wishes 
triumph of the rioters. It is im- to tell the truth he is discouraged 
possible to calculate how many lives and even stopped-<-and the coroners 
their success will ultimately cost. always recommend a verdict of lu. 

While the riots constitute so vio. naey'. Can they be surprised there- 
lent an outrage upon decency, the fore when a political question un- 
proceedings of the inquest on the happily comes before them, at find- 
sufferers threaten as great an out. ing that they are unable to moderate 
rage upon justice. If foreign nations the passions of the jnry over which 
triumph at the ebullitions of oiir they preside — that they are insulted 
mobs, and the awkwardness of onr in their own courts by radical at- 
police, what opinion will they enter- toniies and partisans ; and that the 
-tain of the impartiality and efiicacy idea of doingc even-handed justice is 
of our tribunals. If things continue abandoned 1 If they think such con. 
as they have commenced, will they sequences extraordinary they will 
not justly remark that the worst court have none to support them in their 
of justice ill Europe does not re- opinion ; and if their proceedings 
quire a more radical reform than an are not altered, their jurisdiction 
English coroner's inquest ? Wc do roust ultimately be abolished, 
not wonder that such a tribunal 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

/. P. suggests to us the propriety of giving insertion to the effusions of 
those who are willing to contribute to a new metrical version of the PiialmB : 
we can only say, that we are most ready to do so. 

ri Commumcaut has been received, and we will inquire into the subiect 
pf his letter. 

X> has been accidentally mislaid> but shall appear. . 

-B., 4APOS, Z. Z., and A Country Ctirsfe, have been 
jreceived, and are under consideratioil. 

.<7- pnpers are left for him at our Publisher’s. 

IF. A. K Miall appear. 
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ON RELIGIOUS SERIOU-SNESS. 

I F it be true, that wo can have no 
reasonable hope of success in any 
thiiin; that we iiiiciertakcj utile.ss we 
call into our aid all tlio powers of 
oiir body and mind ; I iiieaii, unless 
wt are seriously inipresso<l wilh the 
importance of what we have in hand, 
and attentive to the directions of 
those, who from their profession or 
experience, are likely to know better 
than ourselves, and fully purposed 
moreover to comply strictly with 
what they shall advice ; and if the 
degree of this impression and con- 
sequent attention and compliance on 
our part is always found to be pro- 
portioned to the iiiiportaiiee of what 
we have in view, we must be either 
very careless, or very inconsistent 
ill our conduct, if we can hear the 
subject of religion proposed to our 
consideration without the liveliest 
interest and most profound atten- 
tion. For religion is confessedly the 
most important of all tilings, ^ince 
it is able to make iis wise, ami good, 
and happy : and that in a way which 
nothing else can ; because reliuion 
is alone independent of exteryal cir- 
cumstances. A man. may be rich 
to day, but he may not be so to- 
morrow ; he may he in health now, 
and the next moment in his grave ; 
he may be the envy of all in the 
inoriiing, and in the evening ibcir 
pity or Hieir scorn. Rut religion 
never faih th. li accompanies us to 
our grave, yea, ratlier beyond the 
grave, into the blissful regions of 
immortality. It is our anchor on 
RSMEMBRARCER, No. 34. 


earth, and our companion to hea- 
ven. We can do without all other 
things, I mean, all the immoderate 
pleasures and superfluities of life, 
all that the world thinks so highly 
of, and fancies to be so necessary ; 
• but we can never do without reli- 
gion. We may go on for a time, 
deceiving others, and even deceiving 
ourselves ; but ask the worldly- 
minded, the dissolute, and the un- 
believer, ill liis last moments, if 
sickness (as is but too often the 
case,) hath not too miieli deadened, 
enervated, and distracted his powers, 
to sufler him to think at all, ask him 
then, what is really worth having ? 
what is the one thing needful} Will 
he say, Riches ? they will soon be 
no longer his: —Health? it is gone, 
death is at the door: — Infidelity? 
the word is bitterness to his soul, 
it is agony and despair. Religion, 
will be his answer; and, as the 
dreadful conviction flashes across 
his mind, what would he not then 
give to have secured for himself by 
a life of habitual faith and obe- 
ilieiice, its support ajid solace at the 
hour of his departure. 

Consider religion in itself — look 
to what it has revealed, and see how 
adapted it is in all its parts to the 
wants and capacities of man! how 
full in its commands ! how rich, 
how abundantly rich in its promises ! 
It is religion, or more scripturally 
speaking, the faith or the Gospel of 
Christ, which has laid open, (as far 
as our present experience and finite 
reason could be supposed, or was 
requiredto comprebeud|) the nature 
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of God, and the end of man ; the nuing to feel ever after, 'the utmost 


spirituality, the wisdom, and power, 
and goodness, and mysterious exist- 
ence of the former in thre^^ united 
Persons, and the great and glorious 
objects for which the latter was 
created,-— not, as many by their 
conduct seem to think, to live for 
ourselves alone, for the pleasures of 
sense, for the pursuit of wealth, and 
honour, and fame, or for the mere 
propagation of our species, but to 
do good to others, to their souls and 
bodies ; to improve the talents, whe- 
ther intellectual or moral, which it 
has pleased our heavenly Father to 
give us ; to look on this world as a 
place, and this life only as a time, 
of-trial— the one, a theatre on which 
we are to exhibit in all their attrac* 
tion the graces of the Christian — the 
other, a season, in which we are to 
sow die good seed, that spriiigeth up 
unto an everlasting life; and thus in 
the full conviction that we are but 
strangers and pilgrims on earth, to 

S ass the time of our sojourning 
ere in fear, in working out our own 
salvation, and providing heirs, like 
ourselves, of a blessed eternity. 
Such are the glorious truths, that 
religion reveals, teaching us more- 
over by the most perfect laws, and 
the surest and most appropriate 
promisesof consolation and strength, 
that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live sober- 
lyt righteously, and godly, in this 
present world, looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God and our 
Saviour, — ^Jesns Christ, who gave 
himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and pu- 
rify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works, and meet to 
be partakers through his blood of 
the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” 

How can it be, that any man of 
the commonest reflection, can hear 
such a subject as this proposed to 
his consideration — a subject so 
great, so glorious, soblessedl-with- 
Ottt feeling at the time, and conti. 


seriousness and concern about iti 
•• The first requisite in religion,” says 
Arc lull aeon Paley, — (I quote from 
liisScriiions, W'hich with a fewVxcep- 
tions, are invaluable for their mat- 
ter and manner)-^** the first requi. 
site in religion is seriousness. 1 can 
have no hope at all,” he continues, 
“ of a man who does not find him- 
self serious in religious matters, se- 
rious at the heart. If the judgment 
of Almighty God at the last day, if 
the diflerciice between being saved 
and being lost, being accepted in 
the Beloved, and being cast forth 
into outer darkness, being bid by a 
tremendous word cither to enter into 
the joy of the Father, or go into the 
fire prepared for the devil and his 
^ angels, for all who have served him 
and not God, — if these things do 
not make us serious, then it is most 
certain, either that we do not believe 
them, or that we have not yet 
thought of them at all, or that wc 
have positively broken oft* thinking 
of them, have turned away from the 
subject, have refused to let it enter, 
have shut our minds against it ; or 
lastly, that such a levity of mind is 
our character, as nothing whatever 
can make a serious impression 
upon.” It would be well for every 
one of my readers, if they would 
suffer these words of the Archdeacon 
to have their full effect on their 
minds. And here let me not be 
misunderstood. I am far, very far, 
from wishing to inculcate any thing 
like a severe, or gloomy, or melan- 
choly spirit. Religious persons, on 
the contrary, if we make allowance 
for any peculiarity of constitution 
that this or that individual may 
have, arc gentrally cheerful : they 
have indeed the most reason to be 
so, since their conscience sits light 
within them, and they have always 
something beyond this world to 
look to for support. The religion 
of Christ is in itself a" cheerful 
religion, •— it is a social religion. 
— Its divine Author was ever seen 
walking about among the sons of 
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men — dispensing happiness to all 
around him — now partaking of the 
hos])itality of the publican, now 
gracing the marriage feast in Cana 
of Galilee. The pleasures which 
may innocently and abundantly be 
derived from a variety of worldly 
sources, are in truth but as so many 
flowers, with which Gpd has been 
pleased to strew our path, to be* 
guile the tediousness of our earthly 
pilgrimage ; and the Christian's duty 
lies not in abstaining altogether 
from their use, but in learning their 
proper use ; agreeably to the admo- 
nition of the Apostle, ** using the 
w'orld, as not abusing il,” — and in 
thus using it, w'e may be assured 
that we best comply with the wishes 
of Him who both made it, audi 
placed us in it. All that I am 
anxious to [enforce — and I am sure 
that this is perfectly compatible 
with a light heart, and a glad coun. 
tenance, and a sober, moderate, and 
innocent enjoyment of the things of 
this world at other times, is such a 
disposition of mind, as makes us 
approach the subject of religion 
with feelings of reverence, as being 
the most solemn thing that can en- 
gage the attention of a rational 
creature ; and with feelings of tbaiik- 
fiiliiess also, that a subject contain- 
ing truths so great and blessed, and 
essential to our hap|yiness, should 
ever have been revealed to us— 
such a disposition, 1 mean, as in- 
clines us to listen to its instructions 
with the deepest attention, receive 
its conimauds with a full purpose of 
obeying them, and treasure up its 
promises to be our stay and com- 
fort here, and the ground^ of our 
everlasting enjoyni^it hereafter — 
for “ they on the good ground” as- 
suredly “ are they, who in” a se- 
rious, as well as ** an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with 
patiencei^' 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM, 

On Ephesians iv. 10. 

** He, that descended is the same also, 
that ascended up far above all heavens, 
that he might fill all things.” 

There is in these words of the 
Apostle a twofold allusion, which 
renders them peculiarly valuable. 
The Apostle had just quoted that 
remarkable prophecy of the Psalm, 
ist, wherein speaking of the Mes- 
siah, he saith, ** When he ascended 
up on high, he led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men.’’ And 
struck with the peculiarity of the 
expression, and the splendour of 
the image, and the quality of the 
Person, that formed the subject of 
the prophecy, he proceeds to argue 
ill a manner, that on any other sup- 
position w'ere altogether inconclu- 
sive, and which is evidently thrown 
ill but parenthetically, as if out of 
the overflowings of a devout soul, 
full of the dignity of his subject', 
and supplying from the redundancy 
of his own faith, what the words 
strictly speaking, would scarcely 
warrant. 

Now that He ascended, what is 
it, if wc consider the magnificent 
apparatus of types and prophecies, 
that announced his coming, and the 
wonders of his birth, and all his 
mighty works, and the fullness and 
authority of his preaching, and the 
purity of his life, and the healing 
eflicacy of his death, and the glory 
of his resurrection, and the testi- 
monies that were borne to his divi- 
nity by others, and the maimer in 
which he spoke of himself and bis 
relation to the Father, “ what is it, 
but that He descended first unto 
the lower parts of the earth I” He, 
that we know, and David knew, and 
the Baptist declared to be above 
all,’ •can only have come from 
above ; for “ he that is of the earth 
is earthy, and speaketh of the earth,” 
and not as this great and glorious 
Being spake, whilst he was amongst 
us. And therefore when we talk 
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of our Lord’s ascension into liea- 
▼en, we cannot but think on ** the 
glory that he had with the Father 
before the v^orld was/' and of which 
for our sakes he voluntarily emptied 
himself, when he descended from 
thence. His exaltation to heaven is 
but his return unto his own, agree- 
ably to those words of his, that “ no 
man hath ascended up inlo lieuven, 
but he that came down fioiii heaven, 
even the Son of Man, which is in 
heaven so that in our L<ird*8 case, 
there is a cIos>e connection between 
Ills adcent and descent — we nuiy 
rcusoii from tiie one to the other. 

If he has ascended, what is it but 
that he descended first”— and far. 
thcr, he that descended aiul took 
our flesh iu the womb of the blessed 
Virgin, and became very and perfect 
man, is the same divine and ever- 
blesscd Being, that with this very 
ilesh thus assumed unto the divine 
nature, did ** ascend up far above 
all heavens, that he might till all 
things." 

Taken in this sense, the words of 
the Apostle are plain and forcible, 
and form a brief, but complete 
summary of a Christian's faith — a 
short creed or profession easily laid 
up ill our memories, of all that we 
arc to believe respecting our ever- 
blcsscd Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

C. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Through the medium of ^our va- 
luable publication, 1 beg permission 
to notice a circumstance which ap- 
pears to me to demand explanation 
on the part of the British and Fo. 
reign Bible Society. 

1 refer to the French truncation 
of the Bible published by that So- 
ciety, and pronounced in the title- 
page, to have been ** carefully re- 
vised and corrected according to 
the Hebrew and Greek texts.” 


Crtftafin. [X> OT 

Sanctioned by the authority of a 
Society, a numerous part of which 
avow t'lieir attachment 1o the Church 
of England, and see not the danger 
of a union with Dissenters of all 
denominations, the French transla- 
tion was referred to by me, for ilie 
purpose of quoting texts in proof 
of the ili\ine nature of Jesus Christ. 

My surprtee was great, w'lien I 
met with a passage of the utmost 
iiupoi lance to iiiy purpose. 

Ill oiir anlhori/ed English transla- 
tion, the null and lUtb verses of 
2 Cor. v. stand thus : 

And all things are of (lod, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation ; to 
^wit, that God was in Christy recon. 
ciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them, 
and hath committod unto us the 
word of reconciliation.” 

In the French translation of the 
Bible Society, we read tlins : 

IB. Et tout ccla vieiit dc Dicu, 
qui nous a reconcilies avec lui par 
Jesus.Christ, et qui nous a contic le 
miiiistere dc cettc reconciliation. 
10. Car Dim a reconcilie le nioiide 
avee soi-nicme, par Christ, cm n’iin- 
piituiit point aux homines Iciir pe- 
ches ; ct il a mis cii nous la parole 
de la rcVoiiciliation.** 

This is pronounced, as 1 have 
observed, to have been carefully 
revised and corrected from the He- 
brew and Greek text.” 

At this distance from England, 
1 have but few books for reference*, 
and can only compare this •* revised 
and corrccled” version, with the 
passage in the Greek Testament ol 
Mill. • 

Ta Je irivrA Ik w ©eS tu 
XfTof i/ii'v THE Jiaxovtav rmt 

*S2S on VIV CV Xpl^S, X0(7/A0V xaToA- 

Tiao-au* savr^, fcij Xo^i^o/AEvof avroii r» 
wa^etvrTuiAurat uvruv netl StfAtfOi iv 
ro 9 X070F TiSf 

The Bible Society’s French trans- 
lation 19 said to be printed from the 
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Paris edition of the year 1805, and 
was doubtless purposely selected by 
the Society, in preference to other 
editions, notwithstanding it is well 
known that the French Protestants 
consider the best French version of 
the Bible to be that of Martin, in 
which the words, ** *12; oti @f 0 ( ii» i» 
X:try, Koa-fAOt KXTTaWxa-p'tit if lavT^,'* 

To wit, that God in Christ,” 
iVc. are lilenilly translated, “ Car 
i)ivn ctoit vn Christy r6conciiiant le 
mondt avec fui-meau\*^ 

At a time, when Sociriianisin is 
supposed to be making rapid strides 
flirttugb the ranks of the self con- 
ceited and siipertieially learned, is 
it not iricnnibent upon ineiubcrs of 
the Church of England, who com- 
pose part <»f a Society, by whose 
authority a corrupted translation oT 
the Bible is sent forth into the 
world, to consider the awful respon- 
sibility which they have incurred, 
and the evil conseiiueiiccs of their 
being thus iiistiiimental in the circu- 
lation of error? 

The boast of the Bible Society 
has been, that they circulate the 
authorized Translation of the Bible. 
Lot them look wadi to tlie ‘•revision 
and correction” of their foreign ver- 
sions. 1 trust they will, at all events, 
give their attention to the passage 
which is the subject of iiiy present 
observations. . • 

L. 

Cat'ii, Avfi;usl 1, IS^I. 


ON MAN^S COPRUPT STATE 
BY NATURE. 

( Continm d from page 522. J 
To I he Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

By the use which C. P. has made 
of the parable of the sower, lie has 
<»ldiged^me to retort against himself 
the charge, which he has brought 
against me, of assuming what he is 
bound to prove. There is the same 
want of conclusivencss in this as in 


the case of the righteousness of the 
Patriarchs. It is not enough that 
the ground is good, but if the argu. 
ment is to be decisive^ it must be 
shewn, how any part of that ground 
bad acquired its goodness. •• Who 
maketh thee to differ from ano- 
ther Long ago it was written 
for our instruction, that •• the pre- 
parations of the heart in man and 
the answer of the tongue," the in- 
ward principle and the outw'ard 
etfect, “ is from the Lord.'* And in 
after ages the necessity of divine 
influence w'as thus affirmed : •• no 
man can come to me, except the 
Father which hath sent me, draw 
him.* '-..Of the Gentile world, I ap- 
prehend, we know so little, and the 
Scripture hath given so few details, 
that it will not be an easy matter to 
press them into the service of cither 
party. To the curious inquirer into 
their spiritual condition, it may be 
replied as to another over-anxious 
person; “what is that to thee? 
Follow thou me.'* Bui if the little 
which the Scripture hath said con- 
cerning them, is wrested to an im- 
proper ]iurpose, the violence done 
to it must he exposed, and it must 
be rcstoreii to its real use. In the 
quotation from the Romans (ii. T4.) 
nature is not put in opposition to 
an inward working of the Spirit of 
IJrace, but to uii outward and writ- 
ten law. The Apostle is led to 
speak of the two ordinary means of 
knowing and doing the will of God; 
the one by the contemplation of His 
works, (Rum. i. IS), 20.) the other 
by the revelation of His word. But 
of extraoi'diiiary assistances, either 
in favour of the existence of any 
such or against it, nothing is alleged. 
If conjectures are permissible, why 
should not lie, who will write His 
w'rittcn law on the hearts of all true 
Isrnfilitos, (Hob. viii. 10.) write also 
Ills iinwriltcu law upon the hearts 
of honest and virtuous heathens i 
The law which is inscribed in the 
characters of nature, is the law of 
God, as well as the revealed and 
written law, and having the same 
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Authofi they can have but one 
meaning and one end. Why then 
should there not be some degree of 
care on the part of God to impart 
a right knowledge of the one as well 
as of the other ? Why is it incre- 
dible that Xenocrates, following the 
light of nature, should be led by 
the spirit to the discovery of truth 
or to a life of virtue, while we must 
believe, that a Christian, following 
the superior light of the gospel, 
cannot attain to truth or holiness, 
except he be also led by that Holy 
Spirit ? Is God a respecter of per- 
sons ? Are not His means of com- 
municating himself to the heathen 
world. His rights to, and demands 
upon their obedience and their ne- 
cessities, as great as in our own 
case ? ** Is the Spirit of the Lord 

straitened ]” ** Is He the God of 

the Jews only ? Is he not also of 
the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles 
also.'* — When again it is said, that 
God ** suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways,” (Actsxiv. 1(J.) 
the plain and unsophisticated sense 
of the words is, that He interposed 
not to guide them by a written reve- 
lation or an authorized declaration 
of His will. It is of importance 
also that it should be noted, that in 
Scripture language a mans own 
ways are ways of inicpiity. (Isaiah 
liii. G.) We cannot therefore please 
God, except we walk in ways which 
arc not our own ; in ways, into 
which we must be led, and in which 
we must be kept by the influence of 
another. Thou compasscst my 
path,'* saith the Psalmist ; ** whither 
shall 1 go from thy Spirit — lead me 
in the way everlasting.” Nor is 
there an inconsistency between a 
supposed offer of grace and a man’s 
walking in his own ways. For if 
free-agency be not destroyed, they, 
to whom the word of God is%:ent, 
and who have the offer of the spirit, 
may yet walk in their own ways. 
(Dent. XXX. 10.) In the conflict be- 
tween contending principles, (Rom. 
vii.) to which C. P. next adverts, 
what is there to demonstrate that 


the good is not originally from the 
Lord ? • It is not true,* says Seeker, 

* that, in strictness of speech, fallen 
man hath originally no principle of 
what is right left in him.* If the 
whole was lost by the fall ^ somewhat 
hath, by the general Grace of God^ 
been restored since' This is the 
great point for which we contend ; 
we deny not tbe existence of some- 
thing good, but affirm only, that in 
every thing good there is the pre- 
sence of the preventing Grace of 
God. In every advance towards 
perfection, it will not bo denied, 
that the increase and growth of the 
good principle and the diminishing 
and the decay of the bad,, are to be 
attributed to God's Holy Spirit. 
JVhy then is not the bcginjiing of 
the good, (Gal. v. 17. and Pools 
Synopsis.) to be referred to the 
same original I Perfection being 
unattainable in this world, the con- 
flict will never cease ; but the more 
the spirit triumphs over the flesh, 
the more it is maintained and carried 
on by the power of grace. Since 
then the conflict is never supported 
with success except by the power 
of grace, where is the certainty, or 
even the probability, that it is not 
begun by the same power ? How 
are we -to be sure, that the some- 
thing good is not of the nature of a 
thing lost and* forfeited, but after- 
wards restored ? As to his com. 
ment on the tenth article, nothing 
can be more palpable than the mis- 
take of C. P. The works of which 
that article treats, arc such as, 
under certain circumstances, through 
‘ the Grace of God by Christ pre- 
venting us,’ it is supposed, may and 
by all good Christians will be done. 
But since the spirit is given to man 
only by measure, works positively 
good and intrinsically righteous, can 
never be done by mere man, under 
any circumstances whatever, on this 
side of the grave. Therefore not 
positively, but relatively, good works 
must be the works designed: and 
the article must be expressly pro- 
vided to declare, that even works af 
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relative goodness, by which alone 
man can serve God, cannot be done 
without His grace * preventing us 
and working with us.* 

Whatever powers C. P. may claim 
for fallen man, (if any such there 
can be) they will not be so much as 
questioned by me, if it be granted, 
that they are useless, an<l inappli- 
cable for religious purposes, and 
ineffectual for his recovery from sin 
and destruction, except when aided 
by the grace of Christ. Total cor- 
ruption, in luy sense of the expres- 
sion, is so entire a weakness, so 
utter an impotency, so perfect a 
depravity and so absolute an iielp- 
lessness as to exclude the presence 
of every thing sound and good. 

* There is no health in us* or strength; 
but however we might have exerted 
ourselves, we should have toiled in 
vain ; however we might have strug- 
gled, we should have stuck fast in 
the deep mire,” if Christ had not put 
forth His hand, and extricated us 
from the ruins of the fall by the help 
of His Grace. 1 am led to this 
opinion by our Saviour’s own plain 
and decisive saying : Without me 
ye can do nolliing.” We are in 
every way so dependent, that even 
in civil or natural actions we are in- 
capable of doing any thing without 
the Providence of God preventing 
and assisting us. But this saying 
of our Saviour evidently refers only 
to religious acts. But when limited 
to such actions why is not this say- 
ing to be literally understood ? The 
literal sense is always to be pre- 
sumed to be the true sense, unless 
strong reasons evince the contrary. 
It is the business therefore of those, 
who object to that sense, to- produce 
their strong reason^ against it. In 
the mean time I would willingly 
bring to the recollection of your 
readers the following remarkable 
extracts from Tillotson’s Sermon on 
this saying of our blessed Saviour : 
* A man cannot make himself good, 
he cannot cdhvert or change him- 
aelf ; nor by his own strength con- 
tinue and hold out in ngood eoune; 


we can do nothing of this, without 
the grace and assistance of Christ.* 
— * We being weak and v/ithout 
strength, slaves to sin„ and under 
the power of evil habits, and un- 
able to free ourselves from this bon- 
dage by any natural power left in 
us, our bit ]ssed Saviour iti great pity 
and tenderness to mankind, hath in 
his Gospel offered, and is ready to 
afford to us an extra c)rd in ary assist- 
ance of his grace and Holy Spirit, 
to supply the defects of onr natural 
power and sirengtli. And this super- 
natural grace of Christ is that alone 
which can eiiahle us to perform 
what lie requires of us. And this, 
according to the several uses and 
occasions of it, is by Divines called 
hy several names. As it puts good 
motions into us, and excites and 
stirs us up to that which is good, 
Uis called preventing grace ; because 
it prevents any motion or desire on 
our parts J— It (the Scripture) ‘ does 
constantly ascribe all the good that 
we do to the Grace of Christ.* 
*Whcii the Scripture speaks of the 
Redemption of Christ, it represents 
our condition not only as miserable, 
but helpless,^ “ For when we were 
yet Without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly.*' — 

‘ When mankind was under an utter 
impotency of recovering itself out 
of that state of sin and misery into 
which it was plunged, &c.’ — 

‘ W’^lien 1 say this grace and assist- 
ance is derived to us from our 
union, I do not intend to exclude 
the necessity of God’s grace and 
Holy Spirit to the conversion of a 
sianer, and his first planting into 
Christ : but when we say that Chris- 
tians derive the influences of grace 
and assistance from their union with 
Christ, this supposeth them to be 
Christians already, and planted into 
Chrj^t, and that this likewise is the 
work of God's grace. For if we 
cannot bring forth fruit, without the 
aid and assistance of His grace, 
much less without that could we be 
planted into Him, and united to 
Him.’. It can scarce be necessary 
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to obserre, that one so wise and 
good docs not neglect to fence liis 
doctrine against erroneous iiofions 
of irresistible or indefectible grace. 
But with all these precautions he 
imputes the success, with wliicii our 
endeavours may be crowned, and 
the virtue to which we may attain 
to the fact of our being prevented 
and * assisted by (jod.* 

As to the state of man in general, 
and the light this saying of our 
blessed Loni throws upon it, it is 
to be observed, that it was addres- 
sed to persons for the most part of 
honest, though uiicubivated luiiids ; 
to persons, who had heard the 
many gracious words which had 
fallen from Him, who had been at- 
tendants upon His ministry, eye- 
witnesses of His mighty works, and 
instructed in the w'ay of truth. 
They must have made some pro- 
gress in religion, having had the full 
beiietit of most cxcclieiit doctrine, 
and of an iineriiiig example to ex- 
cite them to the utmost diligence in 
the performance of their duty. If 
then persons in their improved state 
could do nothing of themselves, but 
required the preventing and assisting 
grace of God to bring forth any fruit, 
what must be the necessities and the 
urgent wants of all other men less 
prepared and less advantageously 
circumstanced ? With what degree 
of success could the unaided endea- 
vours of strangers and aliens to 
work out their salvation be reward- 
ed, when without the Spirit of Christ, 
the exertions of His chosen and fa- 
voured disciples must have been in 
vain, and productive of nothing 
truly good ? 

Another strung description of the 
helplessness and impoteiicy of man 
without Christ, is the confession of the 
Apostle, (2Cor. hi. 5.) which, though 
madewith iininediatc reference t« the 
work of the ministry, is applicable 
to all other things." '* Not that we 
are sutlicient of ourselves to think 
any thing as of ourselves ; but our 
suHiciency is of God." For what- 
ever degree of positive weakness 
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and insufficiency the Apostle was 
compelled to confess in regard to 
one thing, to the same extent and 
degree he must have been weak aud 
insufficient in regard to all. The 
circumstance to which 1 particularly 
wish to draw the attentiuu of your 
readers, is this : St. Paul makes no 
pretension to any * partial degree of 
virtue’ in himself. He anogates 
not to himself a power to begin with 
the confession of a want of power to 
finish. He laments not a mere in- 
sufficiency to accomplish, to com- 
plete, to perfect a good work aud 
bring it to an happy tcrmiiiatiuii ; 
he does not describe himself as na- 
turally endued with powers to pay a 
part, but deficient in powers to pay 
the whole of a well-pleasing and 
acceptable service ; hut in terms, 
which arc in no way dubious, he 
roundly asset ts, that he is not suf- 
ficient of himself even to think any 
thing as of himself. But thinking 
must necessarily prevent or go be- 
fore all rational speaking or acting. 
He therefore, who is careful to dis- 
claim all power in himself of think- 
ing, must he supposed to renounce 
in the most emphatic manner all pre- 
tension to a sufficiency to speak, or 
to do any thing good and righteous, 
except h|^ the aid of the Grace of 
God. If, as the Apostle declares in 
another* place,^ (I Cor. ii. 14.) “the^ 
natural man receivelh not the things 
of the Spirit of God,** then it is im- 
possible that wc can order our con- 
versation aright, except we he first 
enlightened and taught all such ne- 
cessary truths by that Holy Spirit. 

If we are to concede to C. P. ' a 
partial degree of virtue in men,’ 
without the renc^wing power of the 
Holy Spirit, how are we to recon- 
cile the existence even of this de- 
gree of virtue, with the gene- 
rally received notion of preventing 
Grace? For this partial degree of 
virtue is evidently so niiiclv excel- 
lence, so much goodiv'ss, attained^ 
unto without the previous grace of 
Christ, without the efficacy of his 
merits, and indeed without any re- 
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foroncc or obligation to liini. And 
llioiigh wc iiia^ be strctiglhciied and 
assisted by the Holy S|i'rir, to per- 
severe iti what we ourselves have 
begun well, yet how can we be said 
to bo prevented in it ? If there be 
any goodness or any virtue, which 
we of ourselves may attain unto, so 
luueh "oo'.liiess or vii;t(ie prevents, 
iiir>tead of being prevent<‘(i by, tlic 
grace of God. What shall wc say 
ihen ** of God’s special grace ])re- 
veiiting us ?** It would be unreason- 
able to suppose, that wc have power 
ofoinselies, and power of the Spirit 
also. For (hxl does not vouchsafe 
unnecessary aids, or suspend oiir 
own jM>wers for the sak«j of employ- 
ing ))owers provided by Himself. 
The idea w'hich we are taught to* 
have of graec is, that it is sulhcienl, 
that is, that it does enough, but nut 
more than enough, to make oiir call- 
ing and election sure, if we be not 
wanting to ourselves. Fit her theiv- 
fore power of ourselves, or ju*eveiit- 
ing grace must be given up. And at 
what stage in the ]>rogress i»f a good 
work or of a general gootl course 
is assisting grvu‘4' to cimic in to our 
hclp.^ Spiritual labours are dissimilar 
to many tdhers in this respect. Many 
accpiirc the lirst rutliincnts of an art 
or science with case, in which it is 
the lot of a very few only tg attain 
distinction. But in sp'iritiial labours 
the greater progress we make, the 
less diHiculty do we meet with. 
Iti this case the first rudimciils arc 
the more ditliciilt, and the going «>u 
unto perfection is the more easy. 
For in our way towards perfection, 
the greater progress we have made, 
the more is the enemy of our salva- 
tion batlled, and out hope of victory 
confirmed; the more is the disposi- 
tion to do ill subdued, and the con- 
trary habit of doing well acquircil ; 
the more sensibly is tbe pleasant- 
ness of^rcligioii felt, and the peace- 
ableness of her ways experienced, 
and the more evident does the wis- 
dom of doing well, and the folly of 
doing ill hourly become. In what 
part then of a particular good work, 
Remembrancf.u, No, ad. 


or of a general good course, can the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit be so 
requisite as at the beginning? When 
the body of sin is most powerful, 
when it is entire in all its parts, and 
no one member is yet wounded by 
the suppression of any evil propen- 
sity or by the acquirement of some 
degree of virtue, tlicii is the couHiet 
most arduous, and the assistance of 
tlio Spirit most needful and most to 
be dosirid. But it may perhaps be 
said, that pvcvet»tiiig grace is the 
original of some good w'orks, and 
not of others. What then is the de- 
sign and the pro))riety of the peti- 
tion, prevent iis in ail oiir doings 
witli tliy most gracious favour, ami 
further us with tliy continual help ; 
that ill ail our works begun, conti- 
iined und ended in thee, &c ?*' Or 
of the clidly prayer, “ O God, from 
w'liom all holy desires, all good 
coiiiisels, and tf//Just works do///'c- 
Vicdr* While the Clnircli most evi- 
ilently considers it a point of duty 
to ackiionb^lge and to pray for the 
presence of the preventing grace of 
God in all Ciiristian vittues, will 
C. F. coiiteiul, that it is the foun- 
tain, from which sumo do, or others 
do not, spring? Will he hazard the 
assertion, that pi eventing grace is a 
principle ii regular iu its operation, 
and that dependence upon it is of 
so uncertain a nature, as to he our 
duty nt one time and not at another ? 
WoiiUl tins resemble the probable 
working of One, who is the same 
yesterday ainl to-day and for ever?” 

If wc may adopt the language of 
the Prophet, O Lord, thou Jia$t 
wrought all our works in us,’* wc 
must ascribe all and every degree 
of “ goodness, righteousness, and 
truth,^' whereiiuto wc can attain to 
the Holy Spirit, and to the mighty 
working of His power. But if by 
his 8wn strength, without the spe- 
cial grace of God preventing” him, 
fallen man can attain unto ** a par- 
tial degree of virtue,” then may 
there exist a degree of virtue, in the 
production of which the Spirit has 
no share, and wUivk cuiiuot.be as* 

4 F 
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cribed to him. ^ If wc may be the 
authors and beginners, and the Spi- 
rit only an encourager and lielper of 
a good work after it is begun, then 
it is not of the root, and cannot 
be numbered among the fruits of 
grace. When a work is the eflect 
of the labour of more than one per- 
son, it is both custoiiniry and just 
to assign the honour and the praise 
of it to the author ami prime mover 
of it; to that persvui, who began 
and set it on foot, and not to him, 
whose co-operation has extended to 
no more than some trivial and oc- 
casionat help. The glory of it by 
right belongs to him, who has 
wrought through the whole pro- 
gress of the work from the first com- 
mencement to the final termination 
of it, and nut to that party who has 
only contributed some broken and 
interrupted aids, and who lias borne 
only from some given time a certain 
burden of the entire work. More- 
over, are not all our good works 
the fruit of faith 1 And is not faith 
the gift of God '} A gift, which may 
indeed be rejected and declined, 
but which, wherever it is received, 
is vouchsafed by God. But if good 
works are the fruit of faith, and 
faith is the gift of God, how can wc 
avoid the conclusion, that all our 
good works in all their parts proceed 
from God ? 

1 do not pass over such pas- 
sages as, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” among whom 
also the all were by nature the chil- 
dren of wratli," God, “ even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us,” and the like, because I esteem 
them unimportant, but because I 
have already trespassed greatly upon 
yon. Nothing, however, short of an 
universal cause, could have produ- 
ced so universal an effect, and a 
stronger figure cannot be crap^yed 
to describe our corruption than that 
of death. Fearless then of ** strik- 
ing upon the Charybdis of Calvi- 
nisnr,” I maintain the total corrup. 
tion of mail ; such a corruption as 
supposes i^ini destitute of all power 


of recovering himself, and makes 
him a debtor to Christ Jesus for all 
and every part of his restoration. 
And I repeat my earnest wish, that 
it may be impartially considered by 
others, wlietlier such total corrup- 
tion, such an absolute helplessness, 
such an utter iinpotciicy, is separa- 
ble from Calvinism, or not. While 
it is regarded as a doctrine, to 
which CaUinistic Predestination (»r 
irresistible grace is essentially uni. 
ted, it will not be fairly and equita- 
bly tried. If it be a true doctrine, 
confessed by Calvinists and denied 
by vs, it will be a pillar and sup- 
port to their cause, but the weak- 
ening and undermining of ours ; and 
in all our controversies with persons 
*'‘of that persuasion, it will produce 
the result of an uncertain termiiiu- 
tioii of the dispute, or, if the ex- 
pression may he permitted, of a 
drawn battle. For whatever ground 
we may gain against them in one 
quarter, while the tiebatc is upon 
other topics, the same ground will 
they quickly recover against us in 
another quarter, when the discus, 
siun is upon tlie powers of man in 
his fallen state, and his need of the 
preventing grace of his Redeemer. 
Let us then deprive them of the ex- 
clusive possession of that portion of 
truth ivhich js the maintenance of 
their cause. The greater our ina- 
bility is, the more is our need of an 
extraordinary power and of super-^ 
natural assistance, to enable us to 
do our duty. And our obligation 
to our Redeemer will be, according 
as wc have received spiritual gifts 
and succours for our deliverance at 
the rate* of ten thousand talents, or 
of an hundred ^ence. For they, to 
whom He has given most, will also 
love Him most. Let us then study 
to know the full extent of our own 
weakness and incapacity, and of 
our Saviour’s mercy and gpoduess* 
What nobler object can employ the 
energies and the facuftics of those, 
whom He hatli ransomed, than an 
attempt to comprehend the depth 

of their Redeemer’s love, to magnify 
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llis mercies as they are worthy to 
be)^raised^ and to raise their own 
graritinle to a just and correspond- 
ing measure of greatness I 

I uiu^ Sir, yours, &c. 

W r. 


August 8, 1821. 


Unpublished Correspondence between 
Wesley and JPogan, 

( Continued from page 530.^ 

No. VI. Fragment of a Letter from 
IVogan to one of Wt shy's Friends, 

But the beginning of your Letter is 
some what too incautiously worded. 
You soein to blame your style and* 
manner of expression in the former, 
and call it enthusiastic nonsense, 
holy flume, and an uninrelligible 
style. 1 have read over again both 
your former letters, and my an- 
swers to them, and neither of them, 
as I conceive, could minister any oc- 
casion for so harsh a censure on 
your way of reasoning or expressing 
yourself at that time, 1 cannot find 
therein either nonsense or ciithu- 
!)iasm. The seiitiment about the 
nature and turpitude of sin, which 
you say you had taken from Mr. 
Norris, is no way wroiig or ipiiiitci- 
ligiblc. ^'I'is obvious' enough even 
to unassisted reason ami natural 
conscience, to conceive the inoii- 
^irons impiety and downright mad- 
ness, as well as detestable ingrati- 
tude, of flying in the face and 
Irampliiig on the laws of our Ma. 
ker; who created, who preserves, 
and will hereafter judge u;:. Who 
alone is the author of our being 
and well-being; from wliuiii alone 
we .can expect the happiness wc ail 
naturally a^ire after, cither here or 
hereafter. Reason itself, 1 say, can- 
not but suggest such reflections as 
these, ^en we seriously attend to 
its voice. S6 that these her dic- 
tates arc far from being unintelligi- 
ble to a considerate, man, much 
Less nonsense ; they are rather the 


words of soberness and truth. This 
then was not the thing 1 had in 
my eye to caution you against in 
my last short letter, but'tlic danger 
of the conclusion you seemed to 
<lraw from those considerations 
about sin, to wit “ that, if duly 
weighed, they must necessarily pro- 
duce in you an aversion thereto; 
that when a man lias once gained 
this abhorrence of sin, he may then 
apply himself with success to con- 
template heavenly things ; that if 
he approach God with such a pure 
mind, the streams of grace will then 
no doubt so diifiisc themselves 
through the whole man, that lie wifl 
be ever nourished with the good 
things of God, he will be all spiri- 
tual and divine,’* See, These arc 
your words, which though true in 
some rcs]>ecls arc not so in all. 
The conclusion yon draw is too 
sudden ; it will not always hold, yea 
hardly ever does either in nature or 
giace. To pass at once from one 
extreme to another, in any case of 
habitual dispositions, is very sel- 
dom seen, and iniicli seldomer con. 
tiiiucd in. A heathen can inform 
us, Naturam expdlas fured licet, 
usque recurref. 

And tlie shameful falls of David, 
Peter, Sie. may also convince us 
of the like danger in a state of 
grace ; and that tlie Apostle’s cau- 
tion is never out of season, ** that 
he that stands should take heed lest 
he fall.” This made me say, there 
are temptations you seem not aware 
of. Temptations peculiar to a state 
of piety. Satan, like a cunning so- 
pliister, suits his wiles to the situa- 
tion or condition wc arc in. Fleshly 
and gross to tliosc who live after 
the flesh ; spiritual, to those who 
are led by the Spirit : puts on the 
di.«)guide of an angel of light to those 
who*havc escaped tlie pollutions 
of the world ; counterfeits humility, 
conn terfeits devotion, counterfeits 
the very love of God. If he cannot 
withdraw from piety, lie will even 
blow up. the holy flame, to greater 
ardours and higher degrees tb»u ha 

4 F 2 
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knows our thoughts or capacities 
are yet equal to. If he cannot 
prevail iii the wilderness, if the ap- 
petites of the body, and soft calls 
of nature will not yield to liis sug- 
gestions, he leads to the iiiouiiluin 
to shew us the glories of the world. 
If these move us not, he transports 
us even to the pinnacle of the tern, 
pie, exalts us abo\o all our bre- 
ihren that arc within or about the 
house of God ; but it is with an in- 
sidious intent to cast us down. He 
raises us to what some may call the 
top of |>erfectioii, but ’tis with a 
view of dashing our foot against 
the stones below, that so we may 
be discouraged and disabled from 
pursuing the course wc had begun. 
That is, when neither l;odily nor 
worldly lusts can tempt us to for- 
sake our own sted fastness, and draw 
IIS from God, he falls in with the 
bent and holy fertotirs of the soul, 
and even urges tis to come the nearer 
lo him, that he may cause us to 
fall ; verities in us the story of Ica- 
rus and Phaeton, that wc may perish 
jy too near an approach to our sun. 
By this subtile device he turns our 
humility into presumption, our piety 
into spiritual pride, our devotion into 
enthusiasm or superstition. These 
arc the temptations which (in niy 
answer to your former letter) 1 hint- 
ed at, and cautioned you against; 
the which 1 said you then seemed not 
yet aware of, neither could well be, 
till a further advance in religion had 
given you some experience of them. 
Give me leave to refer you again to 
the little book of humility for further 
advice to direct your conduct in this 
most intricate maze which the enemy 
is preparing for you, that so with 
an Apostle you may have it to say, 
we know his devices, and be able 
to avoid them ;• that with thc^Jioly 
Psalmist you may more earnestly 
and clearly pray, ** O that my 
ways were made so direct, that 1 
might keep thy statutes.’* That 
you may not turn to the right hand 
or to the left, reineinbering that the 
way to life is stmight as well as nar- 


row ; not only straight as to width, 
but as to rectitude also. In this 
straight way may Christ and his 
blessed Spirit ever guide and keep 
you ; so shall you he safe from 
your enemies. Faith and liiiniilitv 
are to be the two fences on your 
right hand and on your left; and 
while you walk jgteadily between 
these two, you shall keep in the 
W'ay of peace, and iie\cr go astray. 

1 am, with much sincerity. 

Dear Sir, 

Your obedient liiimblc Servant, 

W. W. 

21/A On, 1733. 

1 tliought of you this morning 
on hearing the ist Lesson at Church, 
land recommend it to your perusal 
and meditation. And pray gi\e inv 
seivice to Mr. Wesley, wliuin you 
may communicate this letter to if 
you think proper. 1 have no thoughts 
of making any translation of Pru- 
dcntiiis, having neither time nor abi- 
lity for such u task. 

No. VII. Wesley to Wogan, 
Dear Sir, 

1 HAVE not till to-day had a con- 
venient opportunity, thoroughly to 
consider the advice you was pleased 
to favour me witli from Kaliiig, oi 
to rctiurti you^my sincere thanks for 
the books you have contributed to- 
wards the propagation of llie Gos- 
pel of Christ in America. 1 find it, 
will be necessai'y to spend some time 
here before I can even learn the In- 
dian language: there being no place 
fur me to live in near Mr. Musgrovc, 
(who is to instruct us) till* a house 
is built; upon which workmen are 
already eijiplo)\;d. This therefore 
is the tirst work in our Lord’s Ame- 
rican vineyard, which he calls me to 
attend. There are in Savannah be- 
tween six or seven hundred souls, 
from almost all nations, aqd of al- 
most all religions : Germans, Dutch, 
Portuguese, French, Irish, Scotch, 
English, Jews, Lutlierans, Calvi- 
nists, Anabaptists, and lukewarm 
Church of England men. Now 
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whom of these would you advise 
me to attempt? All, or some only ? 

1 am beginning with our own 
Churchmen, a few of whom arc 
attendants on the daily prayers, 
and are resolved to be so at the 
weekly Sacrament. I see alrearly, 
to plant the Gospel fuJly, e\eii Jierc, 
there will be need the zeal and 
industry of an Apostle, and llie wis- 
dom of an angel : that is, in a word, 
of faith. O cease not to pray for 
me, that my faith fail me not ! 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Vour obliged and atlectioiiatc 
servant in Christ, 

John Wesley. 
Savannah, March 19, 173(>. 

No. VIll. Wogan to Wesley. • 

Dear Sir, 

1 MUST freely own 1 was not a little 
pleased (perhaps too much ph ased) 
with the receipt of yours of the 19th 
of March from Sa\aiiivah ; 

because 1 had given over expecting 
such a favour : but you are pleasecl 
to excuse your silence to me before 
you left England. 1 was indeed 
contented to think what I had writ- 
ten was not worth yemr n<iticc, and 
had only the satisfaction that 1 had 
throw'll in my poor mite into the 
treasury of God, and, that fiossibly 
it might be accepted of our blessed 
Master, because it was my all ; all 
that was in iiiy power to contribute 
towards the glorious design you 
have undertaken, and might, per- 
haps, some time or other prove of 
use* through llis blessing who was 
witness to my good will, as well as 
inability to do better. Nor will I 
conceal that 1 apprehended from 
sonic reports 1 heard, that you had 
conceived a jealousy against me of 
being a hindrance of that zeal which 
you thought it your duty to incul- 
cate, ^jid recommend to those pious 
friends you left behind. 1 mention 
not this from a spirit of disgust or 
resentment. No, my dear friend, I 
cannot but love all holy zeal for the 
honor of God and good of souls. 


allhougli it may exceed the due 
bounds, or even miss the mark, and 
like a random arrow, l^lit upon me 
and wound me. Such an error, 
having u noble cause, is far more 
excusable than a cold indifference 
concerning what wc jmlge to be 
wrong. Indeed, in God’s cause, 
nothing should be thought indif- 
ferent. Lilt the great art in our 
Christian calling is first to aim aright 
and frame right judgments, and 
then to proportion our zeal to the 
nature and importance of the sub- 
ject. The best, guide herein is 
doubtless the blessed Spirit of God, 
and next (in subservience thereto) 
our own reason. All truths in Re- 
ligion are erpially pure and holy, 
but not e(|ually important or neces- 
sary. vVll are not fiindanienials — 
some doctrines arc absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation. Others but in a 
sevondary degree, and according as 
they serve to establish prime truths. 
Sonic are more necessary for some 
to know', namely, for the teachers 
and professed uiiiiisters of the Gos- 
pel ; while it may be siiflicieiit for 
4»thers, who are learners only in the 
Sclicntl of Christ, to know the first 
principles of his tioc trine. 

Ill short every teacher should he 
well apprized of the diflerent weight, 
as well as intrinsic excellence of all 
religious truths ; and consequently 
thoroughly versed in comparative as 
W'ell as positive Theology. A hook 
1 formerly read on this subject by a 
good hand, hut have not now by me, 
proved of great use to settle my 
notions on this point. And 1 pre- 
sume 1 need only suggest the hint 
to yunr ready mind ; neither have 1 
touched on this subject with uny 
other view but to remove every the 
least obstacle to that Christian 
clicvity and benevolence which a 
diflerent way of thinking in lesser 
matters may in some measure have 
weakened in you towarcls me. This 
I thought necessary to mention as 
a point of the greatest consequence 
between Christian friends, who, 1 
trust, ore engaged in the same good 
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design, and ought to take heed that 
they fall not out by the way. Nor 
do 1 expect ojr desire that you should 
make any other answer or return to 
this but love for love, such as 1 bear in 
my heart towards you in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ ; and that you will 
remember me in your prayers. 

You are pleased to acquaint me 
that your labour consists of a great 
variety of nations ; and to ask which 
of them you should first begin with. 
This you have well replied to your- 
self, that you had best begin with 
the members of our own Church; 
for this is pursuant to our Lord's 
own example, and his Disciples who 
first applied to the sheep of the 
house of Israel before they turned 
to the Gentiles. 

The Samaritans and Heathens 
had indeed a better disposition of 
mind for receiving the Gospel than 
the very people of God ; and yet 
our Lord tells the woman of Sama- 
ria that salvation was of the Jews. 
We may apply the same to our own 
Church : that undoubtedly we have 
the truth, though by far too many it 
be held in unrighteousness. This 
observation points out the different 
method a preacher is to pursue in 
addressing to the members of our 
own Church and that of another 
persuasion. Repentance is more 
especially to be recommended to 
bad livers, and the doctrines of faith 
and right principles to those who 
(although virtuous persons) are not 
well established in the truth. 

1 wish you good success in the 
learning and use of the Indian Ian- 
guage, and doubt not but the same 
God who inspired the first preachers 
with the knowledge of all languages 
will mercifully assist you : yea to 
speak them miraculously if he see 
lit. Nevertheless there is ono^lati- 
guage which is understood by all 
nations (who have not extinguished 
their natural light by vicious lives) 
and that is a holy and exemplary 
conversation. This is a more per- 
suasive rhetorick than any tongue or 
speech can express. What I allude 


to is well termed in our Version of 
the Psalms, 

This powerful language to no realm, 

Or region is confined, 

Tis nature’s voice, and understood 
Alike by all mankind. 

And this language I trust you are, 
and still will versed in more and 
more ; so that 1 need not enlarge. 

l\ou magna ioquimur sed vivimus,’' 
was the holy and true boast of tlie 
Primitive Christians, so should it be 
of all that name the name of Christ. 
To maintain a burning and shining 
light in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation, is the miracle 
and wonder that the propagators of 
the Gospel are now to perform. 

^ Hut as the nature of man is ever 
subject to extremes, great prudence 
is necessary to order our cotiver. 
satioii aright, so as not to dazzle the 
too weak eyes of some by too much 
light, nor hide our candle under a 
bushel when required to lighten the 
bouse. As the wise man observes, 
there is a time and a season for all 
things. So there is also a due pro. 
portion as to the degrees and mea- 
sures which wisdom prescribes. As 
there is a time to be silent as well 
as to speak ; there is in like manner 
a goldeh mean to be observed in 
our very example and conversation. 
David sometimes held his tongue 
and kept silence, yea, even from 
good words, though it was pain and 
grief to him. And our Lord not 
only refrained himself sometimes 
from speech before his adversaries, 
but toki his disciples there were many 
things they could not then bear. 
Yea, 1 may venture to say, there 
are seasons wheh a Christian may 
with more discretion, and even to 
better purpose conceal his light 
than exhibit it. That you may not 
mistake me, and suspect I am plead- 
ing for lukewarmness and indiffe- 
rence in Religion, I must asshre you 
I mean no other tem|iorising than 
such as Christ and St. Paul used, 
who became all things to all men 
tliat he might save some. 
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This is one of the nicest points 
in hH our Christian conduct, and 
requires the zeal of an Apostle with 
the prudence of an Angel to temper 
our behaviour ariglit between the 
two extremes. And what makes 
me touch upon this thing, is u de- 
claration I heard yon make, that 
you would never open your lips on 
any subject but Religion. It was 
your zeal 1 know prompted you to 
make this resolution. But, my dear 
friend, do not make the way to life 
straighter and narrower than God 
has made it, least you discourage 
rather than invite proselytes. An 
Apostle allow's, yea requires, that 
our conv&salion be seasoned with 
salt: that is, not only with uncor- 
ruptuess, but with wit aud agree- 
ableiiess of discourse, (fur so salt 
ill those days, you know, was gene- 
rally used to signify, when referred 
to speech.) As the occasions of 
siiecch are various, and the tongues, 
capacities, and circumstances of 
men very different, it cannot be 
])roper to entertain all alike in the 
grave, austere way of religious dis- 
course, not only because (Rideiur 
chorda qui semper oberrat eidem,) 
it exposes our discourse and persons 
to contempt, but it defeats the very 
end we aim at. Our Lord calls his 
Disciples Jishermcn, avid if we would 
catch men, it must be supposed 
that proper baits are to be used ; 
else, no fish will come to your hook. 
This, or something like this, was 
the artifice used by St. Paul, when 
lie speaks of some that he had 
caught even by guile. 1 recom- 
mend to you, therefore, and the holy 
Brethren with you, to stildy this 
excellent art. 1 neSd not much en- 
large, because I am persuaded ex- 
perience will teach you the neces. 
sity of it, and God himself, who 
only can, will assist you in the prac- 
tice. ^nd indeed 1 know nothing 
niore difRcult than this, therefore 
nothing wherein all men stand in 
need of, the aid of that blessed Spi. 
rit| who is to g^uide and lead us into 
all truth. Precisenes9| and all affect- 
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ed singularity is one of the most 
dangerous diseases incident to 
piety. It sours our owp spirit, and 
the spirit of others against us. It 
turns to that bitter zeal, which is 
the greatest enemy of charity, and 
throws a blemish on our name and 
all the good actions we do. Some 
persons have a natural cheerfulness 
which 1 esteem a happy talent, if 
governed by a sober piety. Others 
are more inclined by nature to the 
serious aud grave ; but if this com- 
plexion be animated by the joys of 
Religion, it renders us more amiable 
and respected in the eyes of others. 
Both these qualities are excellent 
instruments in the hands of a wise 
man, to gain souls, and to recom- 
mend the service of God ; a service 
that is the most perfect freedom not 
only from sin and the sinful pas. 
sioDs of the flesh, but from the fet* 
ters and restraints of all unneces- 
sary particularities of preciseness 
and affectation. 

Religion is doubtless the most 
amiable thing in the world. What 
the philosopher said of virtue, may 
more truly be said of Religion, that 
all who see her must needs be in 
love with her. Whatever, there- 
fore, tends to lessen her beauty by 
any oddness in dress or appearance, 
in habit or looks, and clouds that 
easy, open, free and becoming air 
which is natural to her, must be 
carefully avoided by all that would 
be thought her friends. Permit me 
to represent what 1 mean under the 
character that Pontius gives of 
the great SU Cyprian : His piety, 
his courage, his good nature, with 
the vigour and readiness of his 
whole administration, were all of 
them his distinguished excellencies. 
His aspect was venerable and yet 
pleaggnt; his countenance had a 
happy mixture in it of cheerfulness 
and gravity : his brow was neither 
too contracted nor too open, equally 
removed from both extremes of 
gaiety and severity, that it was 
bard ter say, whether he was more 
to be feared or loved; but* that 
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he equally deserved both. Ills garb 
was apiece with his couiitenaucc ; 
sober and ifoderate, keeping a just 
distance from the extremes ofsoi*. 
didness and superfluity, which are 
but different eflects of one and the 
same cause, and both proceed from 
a vain osteiitati(m. So that I may 
well add what Clemens Alexandrinus 
says of the Christian life, and wc 
should study to make his words 
true : 'O o ri tn 

' Pioymvp a system of reason- 

able actions, not only influenced 
and animated by a lively faith in 
Christ, but governed by reason, and 
displayed in a course oi' rational 
actions. While I argue thus, 1 am 
arguing for the honour of Religion, 
which was not designed to extin- 
guish but to impnwe our natural 

E owers ; not to destroy but to regu- 
Lte our passions, to restrain our 
appetites but not to fret and torment 
them. As there is a time for mor- 
tification, so there is for joy and 
thanksgiving. Christ himself was 
nailed indeed to the cross, but did 
not remain there, liis body de. 
scended into the grave, and his soul 
into hell, but was not left there. 
He rose again, he ascended, he 
entered into glory and joy. Thus 
also must we be conformed to his 
image ; and as his service is a most 
reasonable service, so is he the best 
of masters : — let our looks as well 
as tongues express the delight, the 
joy# the satisfaction we feel therein. 
Avoiding the contrary extreme, as 
we ' would that Pharisaical spirit 
which persecuted him atid opposed 
his doctrine. This is the leaven 
he warns us against, as the most 
inconsistent with that Grace, mercy, 
and peace which his gospel was de- 
signed to promote ; and with that 
good-will towards men, whilSh the 
angels recommended as well as pro- 
claimed at his joyful nativity. The 
same 1 most ardently wish to you, 
and all that love our Lord Jesus in 
sincerity ; and hope yon will take 
in good part what 1 have written# 


and with the same candour as de- 
signed by 

Dear Sir, &c. 

Edlitigf Ut Aitg. 1736. 

P.S. A sudden journey into tlio 
North so straitens my time, that 
1 have been obliged to make use of 
another hand, which you will tlicre- 
forc excuse. 1 was willing to leave 
ail answer to you before I go, least 
1 should slip the opportunity when 
a ship oilers for your parcel. Let 
this also be my excuse for omitting 
many things 1 had to say in relation 
to the young plantation you left be- 
hind, but 1 hope you will have the 
account from other hands. The 
little Catechism on Confirmation is 
^‘iiow ill print ; as it seems to me a 
subject of great consequence to your 
present undertaking,! have thoughts 
of sending you some of them. My 
love and service to your brother and 
fellow-labourers in Christ’s Anieri. 
can vineyard. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Though no advocate for (he use of 
unautliorized Psalms or Hymns in 
the service of our Church, yet, as 
the custom seems to obtain very ge- 
nerally, especially in the metropolis, 
of singing at charity sermons hymns 
expressly composed for the occa- 
sion, I have jiresumed to send you 
the following, not from any idea of 
their merit, so much as the hope 
that they may be the means of call- 
ing forth more valuable contribu- 
tions of* a similar nature, which may 
form the groundwork of a general 
collection of' hymns to which the 
managers of the many excellent 
charities, with which this country 
so happily abounds, may be able to 
apply, in the confidence of finding 
somewhat applicable. to their indivi- 
dual charities, and every way safe 
and proper to be used* x our’s# 





IkmUgat* Prim sM 

t • 


1 . 

O TIlou, that from the moiylh of babef» 
Art wont to perfect pialie^ 

Almiglity Fhther,hear the song. 

That we thy children raine. 

How blest are we, who early tanght, 

T6 know and love thy truthi 
Far from the ^nts of sinners spend 
Tlie mornidPof our youth. 

And blest be they, whosetpions rare 
Has wrought this work of love ; * 

Yea, blest bn earth, and still to be 
For ever blest above. 

Grant, Lord, our pray’r t and O, may still 
The stream of bounty flow, 
lliat thousands ycc unborn may cbaiint 
Thy praise, as wc do now. 

II. 

How pleasant is thy service. Lord! 

How pure and peifcct is tliy woid t 
How rich the treasures of thy grace 
Offer*d to all the luiman race ! 

And still to swell the vast arooiint 
Of mercies that no tongue iHly count. 
How sure the promise freely givVi 
Of endless life through Thee ni licav*n ! 


Ql bo it our*« in choicest Jays, 

hymn our grattHadeemnfh prate; ' 
For we have learnt tem.earll|it yoathp 
The >|tesuisi of the Gospifl tintli; 

^nd Upglit witli^ piouf cah^ shui^ 

The ways wherein the wicked run. 
Delight to spend our yoiithflil days, * 

In fdtb, obedience, piuy’r, and praUe. ' 

III. 

OI for ai| angers voice to sing 
The praises of thf I^rd 1 
Whose love in streams of merty flows 
Through ev’ry work and word. 

Tho’ poor our lot, bis bonntogos care 
Can evVy waUt supply ; 

Tho' low our state, hhi grace can rate 
The lowest to the sky. 

These fKends, tiie gnardians of onr yontk, 
We owe but to his love. 

With all onr comforts here belew« 

And all our hopes above. 

O I then tlirongh life's cventflil course^ 
Tliat loyc be still mir song. 

As infancy, and youUi, and age. 
Successive roll along. 


NEWDIGATE PRIZE POEM. 

By the lion. G. IP. F. Howard^ of Christ Churchy Ojtfoxd. 
^JBSTUM. 

’Mid the deep silence of the pathless wiSi, 

Where kindlier nature once profusely smil’d, 

Th’ eternal Tencpics stand ; — untold their age, 

IJntrac’d their annals in historic page ; 

All that around them stood, now fiir away. 

Single in ruin, mighty in decay ; 

Between the mountains and the asurc main. 

They elaiin the empire of the lonely plain, 

In solemn -beauty, through the clear blue light. 

The Doric columns rear their massive height, 

Bmblems of strength untam’d ; yet oon<}aering Time 
Hus mellow’d^half the sternness of their prime, 

And bade the liohen» ’mid their i^ains gnpwn, 

Imbrown with darker tints the vivid stone. 

£ach channel'd pillar of the faoe^s^peavs- 
Vndpoirdi yet soften’d, by eonsumin^ years ; 

8o calmfy awfal^ so sepcnely fair, •« 

IShe gaze^ heart stiH mutely worships there. 

Mot plways thus, when beam’d beneath the day ; 

No fairer scene than Psestum’s lovely bay ; 

her light soiPbore plants of every hue. 

And twice eacli^year her gtoiiediMte Blew ; 
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While bards her blooming honours lo/d to sing. 

And Tuscan aephyrs fanned the eternal spring. 

Proud in the port the T}'iian moor’d his Beet, 

An^ wealth and commerce fill’d the peopled street; 
While here the rescued mariner ador d 
The sea^s dread sorereign, Posidonia’s lord. 

With votive tablets deck'd yon hallow'd walls. 

Or sued for Justice in her crowded halls. A 

There stood on high the white-robed Flamen — there 
The opening portal pour’d the choral prayer; 

While to the o*er-arching heaven swell'd full the sound. 
And incense bias'd, and myriads knelt around* 

Tis past : the echoes or the plain are mute. 

E'en to the herdsman's call, or shepherd's flute ; 

The toils of art, the charms of nature fkil. 

And Death triumphant rides the tainted gale. 

From the lone spot the trembling peasants haste, 

A wild the garden, and the town a waste. 

But they * are still the same ; alike they mock, ^ 

The invader's menace, and the tempest’s shock ; 

Sach ere the world had bow’ ^ at Cmsar’s throne. 

Ere yet proud Rome’s all-conquering name was known. 
They stood, — and fleeting centuries in Ubin 
Have ponr^d their fury o'er the enduring iane ; 

Such long shall stand— proud relics of a clime 
Where man was glorious and his works sublime ; 

While in the progress of their long decay, 

Thrones sink to dust, and nations pass away. 


ECCLraiASTlCAL ANRCBOTE8 . 
Tbb learned Heniy Wharton, whose 
life has been recently published by 
Dr. D'Oyly, in an Appendix to 
^ life of Archbishop Bancroft, 
gives the following curious account 
of his motives for reviewing Bur. 
net's History 'of the Reformation, 
^e review was subsequently pub- 
likbed under the assumed name of 
^ Anthony Hann^r* 

1692, Die. 3. Octobris. His- 
toriam. ^ormationis Angiicanse a 
BurneitoWiptam evolvere empi, eo 
uimo ut defectus et esrores ejus 
notarem, ac demum evulgarem. 
Quod ^ero statui, turn ut nimiam 
cjiis, quk in damnum EfCckfAu abu- 
sus est, tamam convellerem ; tam ut 
Historim nostras Ecciesiastiem er- 
voges receptoa posterla mdiearem; 


film Ilf animo meo mttliU db eo in- 
juriis irriiato nannihil indnlgtrem. 

In the Characters of La 
B,ruyare, under the head Pulpit, 
wc have the following account of the 
effect which was produced upon the 
Parisians by Bourdalouc’s piety and 
eloquence. 

It was an adnfirable dllcoursc— 
the most essential articles of our re- 
ligion, and the most affecting mo- 
tives for our convenion, were hand- 
led in*^ suieh a manner, that they 
Gould'nol faif to tewdt the under- 
standings and hearts of btrKearers. 
His bearers were deeply aflfbeted ; 
and they solemnly detorfiilhed that 
the sermon Just heard^ wap better 
Piren than^e Irtf *be had 

ptatohed. ' ’ " ^ 


* f nsTeaples. 
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jimjf Perrifi was put death 
ia 16412, at Geneva, charged with a 
design to massacre the French in. 
habitants of that town. The Ca- 
tholics have asserted that he was 
innocent of this crime ; and that his 
leal offence was opposition to the 
supremacy of Calvin ; but they add, 
that he fully merited bis fate, and 
tliat his pumshment afforded a con. 
spicuous instance of divine retri- 
bution. When the Reformation was 
brought about at Geneva, Perrin, 
who was captain-general, removed 
the stone from the great altar of 
the cathedral, to the place of pub- 
lic execution, and fitted it up as a 
block. He was himself the first 
person who stained it with his 
blood — being beheaded on it, in con-** 
sequence of the conspiracy ^wiiich 
was imputed to him by C^vin. 


Nothing was so grievous to the 
eyes .and the minds of the Puritans, 
as the old customs observed on the 
1st of May. At the restoration of 
Charles II. they kept up their hos* 
tility to the hated games, by priut- 
ing and reprinting, more than once, 
FuneMa Florw, or The Downfall if 
iUny-Oanief. 1 think it curious to 
observe, adds Mr. Todd, (from 
whose Memoirs of Brian Walton, 
we borrow tlie anecdote) in .regard 
to this pamphlet, that' it presents a 
similar method of arguing to that 
which Bishop Sherlock, in later 
times, has shewn in his TMal of the 
Witneem* In the Downfall, Flor^ 
the patroness of May-Oames, is 
fommUy indicted ; addressed by the 
jttdg^ aind submits, to be tried by 
upon which the judge ex- 
claiaii, ** Thou hMPwdl said, thou 
shait have a full, a fair, and a firce 
hearing,*’ The crier is tiien di- 
rected to call witnesses, when 

comes forward, and de- 
livan bia^ teatintoiiy against thde 
gamcai.ftm PUny, LaeiamHuo, and 
others. down fo a Mr. Elton, a 
man ^'eminent for piety and weUr 
known intc^^ in nis time.** Af- 
ter ^asHMto tinicraiaDge . of judicid 


end formal remarks, ^ amtenew Hs 
finally given againskpoorTlora. , 

Archbishop Warham hade Erd$^ 
mu8 a present gf a horse. The lat« 
ter returned thanks in the following 
terms. ** 1 have received your 
horse, who is not over handsome, 
but a good creature ; for he ia free 
firom all the mortal sins, except 
gluttony and laziness. In other 
respects he is endued with the qua-> 
lities of a fatlier confessor, being 
prudent, modest, humble, chaste, 
and peaceable, one who neither 
bites nor kicks.** 


When Bernard Gilpin, whose 
piety, and charity and zeal, and 
unwearied activity, and powerful 
eloquence had gained for hinv'the 
title of the Apostle of the Norths 
was pressed on a time to read a 
book of Thomas CartwrightTs, ex- 
ceedingly liked by many in those 
days, touching ecclesiastical discU 
pline, and was shortly after, before 
he had well read it throu|b, re. 
quested to return it, with his^ opi* 
nion of its merits, he is said to 
have concluded his letter with four 
lines in Latin, which are^ thus con* 
cisely translated by Ills biographer. 
Bishop Carlcton : 

** Milch have I 'read, but more reuiuns 
behind) 

. Ill read the re»t when I ean leisure finds 
Men wish our Church no blomiih liad at 
all : 

It cannot be so here; in heaven it sbalL*' 


The Imfropriety and hl^uotke of 
amdaering Tithee ae a Tax upam 
Land: an Impediment to ita Xm- 
provement: or as occasioning JDW»- 
,putes between the Hector and his 
POfi^doners. 

It *is asserted by the agiicultuitiBt, 
1st. That tithes , ate a vexatious 
impost or burthen upon the land<— 
2dly. ThaSthey hinder the tmprova- 
.ment o£ the land««»ddly. That they 
enitender lioslHity between tbe.iit- 
4 o 2 







lor ofidi W pii^fkiiniero's and pro^ 
dace.defeetlMfimHlie Established 
Oborcii.— 4tibly. That the remedy 
M AeaO edib is fdr govemibent to 
lelt the tithes, and tg undertake to 
|my thifClergy in a way to besomehow 
pomirived and aJfjusttd : t. e. after 
pdUnf the property of the Clergy 
maay without r^cfien, they then 
are to connder how, or whether 
tihey eanpay them Jor it! 1st.— 
The first of these propositions that 
tithes are a rexatious tax, impost 
or burthen upon the land : contains 
a fUlacy as gross, as it is conve- 
nient: for without this sandy foun- 
dation, it would be difficult to raise 
any question upon this subject at 
alL Tithes" are not a tax upon the 
land, but a freehold interest in the 
land, whose title is hs ancient, as 
dear, as strong and as equitable as 
that to the soil itself. What would 
be thought of any one iitiio should 
say that rent was a vexatious bur- 
then upon the land i Yet this might 
be aaid with quite as much reason 
as that titbes are so. The foimer 
is paid out of the labour, and the 
frOTuce of the capital of (he culti- 
rBhOTi an ranch as the latter. The 
^mner willingly and knowingly, 
eattn into a contract to pay both 
rent and tithes, where they are due. 
Why then should he uiiifoi mly strive 
to diminish or evade the payment of 
the tithes? Whibt he even prides 
bitnself upon punctually discharging 
the rent ? How can he honestly at- 
tetaipt to lessen, or avoid the pay- 
ment of tithes 1 Is it good policy 
to encourage the farmer in such au 
attempt, which the agitation of this 
mestioii has a stfong teiMlency to 
^ ) But tithes being pt^bperty and 
Mt a tan, ihsoj olight to be held as 
biVioUble as any other ^species 
ptopifiy. Tithes are in tbglr ori. 
gin of divine riebt, as set'Upiftt by 
the Almighty, fer*the raaineenance 
ofira^<duly eouaeevaled priesthood, 
oflMating at the altar, uader the 
.leUgiM taught by ftloses, Whiob was 

H^ghbave been paid ever since 


landed p^perty was faioVrn, even 
from the time of the patriarch Abra* 
bam^'dowh to the present day* See 
Genesis chap, xxviii. S2. and He- 
brews, chap. vii. 9, 10. 1 Co- 
rinthians, chap. ix. 18, &c.-^ay 
the account of Abraham's paying 
tithes to Melchisedec, and the His- 
tory of Jacob, shew that the cus- 
tom of paying a tenth part, not only 
of spoils in war, bnt of corn, herds, 
fruits, &c. to the priesthood was 
even before the law was given by 
Moses. The last»actfon of Melobi- 
sedec the priest oj the most High 
Ged(B.C. 1013 years,) which stands 
upon reconi is his receiving tithes 
from Abraham : on which tiib ject, the 
best coiitirinatinii and comment is to 
•be found in the seventh chapterofthe 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But the agri- 
culturist and the dissenter, both join 
in the assertion, that the taking of 
tithes in any way is extremely tUiberal, 
(although each of these characters 
if by chance they are impropria- 
tors) take the tithe not only to its 
full extent, but often in kind. 

Let us proceed then on the ques- 
tion of the Clergyman’s right to his 
tithes, and consider it merely as 
founded upon the law of the land. 
The origin of tithes certainly, 
wherever they exist, is referable to 
the Jqwisb law, coinciding in this 
particular with the plainest prin- 
ciples of natural justice; but all 
thu shall be waved, nor will it be 
denied, that it may be within tte 
province of just legislation, to in- 
terfere with property in general: 
but nevertheless any partial inter, 
terence with it, must be tstfiuot 
and may be tyrannioal. This prin- 
ciple perhaps,* is not always adher- 
ed to: but whatever may be thought 
of cases, in which the interest oom- 
pavatieeiy of afew imtivUuals ispu 
one side, and that of the^commninty 
on the other: and wbeiwin oom^ 
peusalibirCo the injiMe4fftrtyjiia to 
be awarded, by a-Scl^iihM^^ 
jary; these oanttot.b q'l t <^> glwfcy* 
ward 'as a precedsnt'Wfacfw tM lightl 
proposed to be invaded, am^tbosc 
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of to nuiMfoiis a body a» the of the taiid. . Summing ^fH/99 
Clergy» and where the persona to to have a real-eqiiml^^it^ia'r.ml 
be profited at their expence earn by easy to see who is to be benefiled 
no meon$ be considered as the pub^ by the 'exchange; and if netheir 
Ac. But supposing that tithes are the landlord nor the tenant are th 
an objectionable or an impolitic spe- gain by it, how is the improsremeiit 
cies of property, even tbat cannot of the land to be assisted? Bnt 
authorize the meddling with them, why should the. tithes be an .ob» 
particularly under the, false idea of stacle to improvement t Y^hen an 
tlieir being a tax upon property, estate is purchwed, or taken to 
Objections against other kinds of farm is not the first question, whe- 
pToperty, might be made with equal ther it be titherfree? And is not 
ease. But it is further urged, that the price of the rent regulated 
the incomes of fp^me of the Clergy cordingly ? It is true that the value 
are very great ; and why should they of the tithes will in general be ki- 
not be so ? Is not the land divideil creased in proportion to the im* 
into very unequal portions? Are provemeut of the land: and it ap« 
not great fortunes derived from pears to be the very object of the law, 
every profession, trade or occupa- that by this mean the property of tlie 
lion ? Is not this country distin» Clergy, should increase with the in- 
giiished beyond all others, by the creasing wealth of the country : but 
liberty that every man born in it where is the proof that tithes are 
has to acquire the greatest hon. a check upon improvement ? Who- 
ours or wealth ? Whilst thns the ever considers what has been done 
highest prizes are open to allt no even daring the last twenty years in 
iTasonable man will complain, if he that way, will not easily be led to 
fails to attain them. There is such believe that more would be at* 
a disposition in many persons (and tempted if tithes were abolished to. 
especially amongst the dissenUrs) morrow. — 3dly. It is asserted that 
to regard witli jealousy any thing tithes create hostility between the 
likeamueuce in theClergy,as isquite rector and his parishioners^ andeeme 
unaccountable. The most splendid their defection from the EsiakUsked 
fortune acquired by any other libe- Church. That such disputes oeca- 
ml profession, the greatest income sionally exist cannot be denied : but 
squeezed out of the nieanes] calling, to assert that they bear any pro. 
excites no uneasiness : why then portion, to the number of parishes 
should the income of Clergymen in which they do not occur, is uiyust 
alone be regarded witli aversion ? ahd untrue. 

In what other class of men equally The fair question is; arc the Clem 
numerous, is to be found more ta* to be blamed for those disputes? It 
lent or respectability ? What other is somewhat bard to be deprived of 
description of persons, spend their what is due to them : it is still harder 
property with more credit to them- to be blamed for not submitriiijg 
selves, or more utility to the pub. tamely to iqjustice: but surely i it is 
lie ? The Clergy riu asserting their the very climax of oppression totake 
legal claims, cannot be considered, from a man his rights in poiiit^ of 
cither as uqjust, or arrogant ! Ancr law, merely because be resists their 
he most seek in- t^aio, who seeks for invasion in paint of fact. It is ob- 
even a colourable ^'pretext, ^or* dis- stiVed those dmputes arc said to turn 
turbsng the rights of the sacerdotal in general on ike oalne of the Isttec, 
ottlenMMIy* It is said, it is not but will an one* be bold enough to 
deprive the Clergy, of say, tliat ^ Clergy ever demand 
dieirj;jtlth<s» .vvitnout giving them an more, than its value ? If is ifQj|K>8. 
e^isillunt for that x^ht, which it is aibie that they should receive iL if 
affirmed, binders the improvement tbqr didi Those with whom fney 
2 
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have to do, are neither careleM nor man) preaoheSi twice > Sunday* , 
ignorant of peciiniaily matters. Who Iti the Norfolk parbh, of which I 
Imows so well the valne of the tithe percionally perforin all the duties, 
as the iarmef ? - Is be likely to make there are none who habitually absent 
an extravagant composition ? On themselves from the Church ; there 
the other hand the maxim'un of the are no dissenters/ nor any meeting ; 
tithe.o^ner is very clearly defined, and 1 have lived for twenty years 
tl it the commodity itseif. As to upon the must cordial terms with, 
defection from the Church little my parishioners ; excepting only for 
need be said : that is a matter for five years, during a contest with 
the 'agriculturist or landlord, to set- one dissenting farmer, of notori- 
tle with his own conscience. Of ously bad clmracterl Would not 
what value a man's religion is to thecooduct of the parishioners have 
himself or to the community, who been diametrically ^iposite, if tithes 
desertslhe worship of God, because were the truecaus^of dissension? 
he is not permitted to defraud his The difficulties of the present times, 
neighbour, is clear : and it is strong- are indeed great ; but they are 
ly to be suspected that those who not insuperable : let us then meet 
are most apt to dispute with the them firmly and honestly : let every 
Clergy, do not want this motive to one patiently sustain his own share 
induce them to avoid the Churchy of the pressure, and not endeavour 
and that their notions t>f religion to fix it on the shoulders of liis 
and morality are pretty much upon neighbour : remembering that if it 
a level. On this subject, however, be the duty of a Christian to bear 
one fact is worth a thousand argu. the burthens of other men, it is 
ments. The income of my rectory more incumbent on him patiently to 
in Buckinghamshire, arises from sustain his own. 
glebe in commutation for tithes. Note. — When in lieu of taking 

whibt Uie income of my rectory in the tenth in kind, the minister con- 
Ndlfolk arises from tithes, and about sents to take a composition in money 
18 acres of glebe ; they are both of for the same, as an accommodation 
the same value. to both parties, it is entirely at the 

During my incumbency on the option of the farmer, whether he 
former smee 1708, the parishioners will pay the sum demanded : if he 
(without any other ostensible reason, thinks it, too much, the only conse- 
than because they think themselves queiice is, tithcT is taken in kind, and 
perfectly independent of the rector) us the quantity so taken, can never 
have interfered in evei^ instance, exceed the minister’s right, what« 
with my ecclesiastical and secular becomes of the charge of exaction, 
rights: hod though the resident cu- or grievance in any possible case? 
rate is. a gentleman highly respect- und in point of equity, the thing is 
able both in hb pef'formance of the impossible, for no claim, can be 
dnties of the cure and in bb private unj^ustifiable, that is coqfined with., 
character, they have procured a in the bounds of right ! 
licence for a cottage, in which a « 

dbseoter (and moat frequently a lay- ^ Noepolk Rector. 

. ? ' . 

REVIEW OF tfEW PUBUCATIONS. 


'Ati WffpAry lAio the Dottfimu ef 
mA PredettUuttten. m 
fatfr XKHMreee, wtaehtd' More 
Voiterdty of Qsfor4- n^h 
Jfoieo, ' miii on Appiendio on tho 
eevtnUenth Article qf the Church 


of Eoglamd. Bu Edwtord \lopb- 
Hon, D.tt. Provost ^ Oriet 
College,^ Oxford, omd Prehon- 
dorp of RoeheHtTi 8yo. pp* 
Murray. 1821. 
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The right Method of interfreiing 
Scripiure^ in what relates to the 
Nature of the Deity t and his 
Dealings with Mankind^ ilbiSm. 
iratedf in a Discourse on Predes» 
tinaiion^ by Dr» King^late Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, preached 
at Christ Church, Dublin, before 
the House of Lords, May 15, 1700, 
with Notes by the, •Rev. Richard 
Whately, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, 8vo. 140 pp. 
Murray. 1821. 

Db.CoplestoA observes, in the 
commencement of his first Sermon, 
** that one of the earliest religious 
practices of rude nations is to con- 
sult the Deity about that which is 
to come; plainly implying, that 
foresight, which is the strongest 
evidence of superiority among men, 
must belong to God in a far more 
eminent degree/* To this just re- 
mark we may add, that the very 
men who thus demonstrate their be- 
lief in God’s foreknowledge, are at 
the same time fully convinced of 
their own free will ; and in the 
act of enquiring into the decrees^ of 
the Almighty, entertain a design 
of counteracting such as are un- 
favourable to themselves. The 
father seeks to learn what dangers 
ineuacc his children, that he may 
be able to surmount them. ■ Nation 
makes war against nation, and tribe 
against tribe, and both parties are 
anxious to learn the secrets of futu- 
rity ; not merely that they may 
know, but also that they may ob- 
viate that which is about to happen. 
They bejieve at one and the same 
time in foreknowledge and in free- 
will ; and it may humble the pride 
of human reason and learning to 
remember that those persons who 
take the clearest view of Prede.s- 
tination and its kindred questions, 
who reverently 'acknowledge God’s 
Frovic)^nce, and temperately assert 
man’s liberty, admitting that they are 
unable to reconcile or eaplain them : 
thoae ^iwns are only wiser than 
the' American savage, ^ being able 
to give ad* account of their igno« 


ranee. The ignorance itself is just 
the same in all. , The difficulty 
which exists now has existed from 
the beginning. And t}ic only real 
improvement which has taken place 
or can be expected to take place is, 
that the wise and the philosophical 
cease to plume themselves upon 
their superiprity, and be contented 
with those notions which thev par- 
take with the generality of iMir 
fellow-creatures. 

Viewing the subject in this light, 
we cannot join in the displeasure 
which is often expressed against 
those who prolong or even who 
originated the controversy respect- 
ing liberty and necessity. ■ In an 
evil hour,’ says Mr. Southey in his 
Life of Wesley, * did the busy mind 
of man devise for itself the perilous 
question of fatalism.* — If we look 
merely to the strife which the ques- 
tion has produced, we may assent, 
without hesitation, to this remark. 
But if we turn to the actual nature 
and constitution of man, we must 
doubt whether he could have avoid- 
ed the debate. From what he felt 
within himself, he always knew that 
he was free ; from what he heard 
or discovered of a Deity, he knew 
that God must foresee and govern. 
And it would have been most strange 
and unaccountable if our busy and 
meddliug minds, ever prone to ex- 
tremes, to exaggeration, and to 
paradox; ever prone to advocate 
theories which may excuse and vin- 
dicate corrupt practices ; disposed 
almost in equal proportions to dog- 
matise and to doubt, had not en. 
tangled themselves in a question of 
so much real perpkxity, and which 
does actually come home to the bust- 
uess.aiid bosoms of us all. If we 
have any serious and sufficient rea- 
.spn. to, suppose either that God’s 
Providence or that man’s freedom 
is a dream, we are in the one case 
deprived of every solid support, and 
exposed to the freaks oif obhace; 
in the other we are poMoig^OOr lives 
in a state of constant delusion, 
cheated by. the faculties which 
should teach and direct us and 
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iiiiceitaiii<c eveo< of oor^ existence 
itself*. The apprehension of such' 
oahmitica must natoraliy be ex- 
pected to unsettle the mind which 
esitertaiiMi them. And when men 
see a. dfinser which menaces them 
on one sm* we may calculate that 
they. wiH in most instances rush 
beadlon|( to the other. Thus the 
adwcates for Providence denied the 
liberty of man: and those who 
could not be persuaded' to disregard 
the dictates of consciousness, re- 
jected; the government, if not the 
existence of Ood. The Stoic de. 
sired to establish and support reli- 

E iLand morality— but he overshot 
ibark, and discarded Providence 
fcr Pate. The Epicurean played a 
meaner part ; and advocated licen- 
tiousness by submitting every event 
to chance. While those who pre- 
tended to stand neuter, and to mo- 
dccale between the parties, either 
did not know the secret by wliich 
the knot might be untied, or were 
toa much in love with scepticism to 

E ut an end to the debate. It was 
anded down in all its vehemence, 
and ail ils perplexity to Christian 
sages, and may be traced even by 
the least acute observer, througn 
many a century of darkness, through 
many a volume of learned so- 
phistry, and inconclusive ratioci- 
nation. 

The same difficulties were at the 
root of the Oriental mythology, 
which represented the earth as the 
work of an inferior and even an evil 
spirit, who wa^ strong enough to 
resist the delegated power of the 
Deity, and was only to be subdued 
at last by the direct interposition 
of Most high. These tenets 
notoriously infSected som^ of the 
earlier Chriatiaiis, and their fruits 
am still visible in tbe doctrine of 
inaB *8 total pottution, and Ac re- 
demption of a select few out of the 
great ma^ of tbe condemned. It 
seesni therefore that the same ques- 
tions have arisen always and every 
mh oB C... The antient sages of Asia 
aad of Ettvope, the Mahometan* 


doctors, the Christian Fathers, the 
monks in the retirement of their 
cloister, and the Freethinkers in 
the midst of their dissipation are 
all divided into parties and sects 
upon tins pand topic; and we may 
infer that it is a topic which man 
must necessarily discuss, and that 
in spite of the inconveniences which 
attend it, the - discussion is inevi- 
table. If this conclusion be cor- 
rect, it will follow that instead of 
lamenting over the existence of the 
controversy, we should prepare our- 
selves to conduct it with skill ; and 
instead of turning away from the 
subject as from a source of error 
and confusion, we should consider 
it as a mist which extends over 
{he whole intellectual territory ; in 
which 00 one need lose his way, 
provided he advances with care. 
Insteail of declining, therefore, we 
should court the consideration of 
these questions the explanation 
of them should form a regular 
branch of liberal learning, and the 
less educated classes shouhl be 
made acquainted with the result of 
our enquiries. 

We aic aware that an opposite 
theory is in cxistenc? if not in fa- 
shioii. It is said that a speculative 
belief in fatality can do little or no 
harm ; that the Calvinists, in spite 
of theii' errors^ are as good as their 
neighbours ; that their tenets arc 
not really chargeable with the mon- 
strous consequences which are im- 
puted to them ; and that the safest 
and best plan is to leave their doc- 
trines alone ; and to co-operate with 
them in good works, rather than 
argue al^out unintelligible mysteri- 
ous points of i^ith. This advice 
sounds well ; and if the statements 
by which it is preceded were all 
true, we should nave no objection 
to follow it. But we cannot see 
that the advocates or apologists 
for modern Calvinism, are the pro- 
perest people in the world to make 
a correct estimate of its effects. 
For we are toM continually, and m 
hope truly, that at the present tti'y 
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few believers in Calvin are disposed 
to lay much stress upon tlieir pecu- 
liar tenets, or to encourage that as- 
surance which their itoctrines seems • 
to authorize* And the coiise(|iieiicc 
is, that a congrep;*dtion which is mo. 
ral and pious in spite of its Calvi- 
nism, has imbibed that system in a 
\cry diluted preparation, if it has 
nut altogether escaped /i. The old 
htory of tile apotliecary and his 
eonvalesceiit patient may he applied 
to such cases. The disease hud 
sulKsided, and the inedieines \\ot\ 
extolled; but as they happened to 
have heeii btuiidiii!; imrei'aided <iii 
the shelf, their actual share in the 
Qood woik was less than their 
eompoiinder iinagiue<l. In like 
manner, if ue are told lliiit the 
Scotch, the Dutch, and the Swiss, 
have calvinist ic creeds, and culvi- 
nistie teachers, and iicverllude.ss 
are celeliratcd for the siipeiior pu- 
rity of their mauiiers, we may an- 
swer, that the dose which is sup- 
poncd 1<» be so salutary, Iv.is never 
in point of fuel been adiniiiisiered ; 
that the eaUiiiism which is profes- 
sed is not always believed, and that 
e\en when believed, is very seldom 
inculcated. We must turn there- 
fore to Ihovse seasons in which zeal 
has got the b^ tier of prudence, and 
the Predestiiririun has preached as 
he tliuuglit, or \\r sladl iie^er be 
able to form a just opinion of his 
faith* We must listen not to suck 
as say that Predestination is seldom 
insisted upon, and infer bonicwliai 
illogically that it a harmless 
phantoni, hut to such as have ac- 
tual 1}' witnessed the preaching of 
that doctrine, and have home an 
unequivocal testimony to its ctTccts. 
Ill the days of Cromwell and the 
puritans, Calvinism was taught in 
good earnest ; and Baxter, one of 
its wisest and most learned dis- 
ciples, has given a melancholy pie. 
turc of the aiitinomiaiiism to which 
it led* 111 th« days of Wesley arid 
Wbittield, the spirit of fanaticism 
revived — and stronger language has 
never been employed in the descrip- 
BjumimbbakcsRi Np« 


tion of heresy and confusion, than 
that in which Wesley and Fletcher 
painted the CsilvinisJic doctors of 
their day. In our ownitime we 
have seen a bocossion from the 
Church and even from the Gospel, 
of which Calvinism was indisputu. 
bly the cause ; and oue Calvinist, 
Mr. Hall of Leicester, has can- 
didly confessed the fact. Similar 
casc^ might be rollrctod in every 
other age and country ; anvl they 
uuthorl/e us to coiicliid'c that w'hcii-' 
ever a Calvinist, improves his con. 
gregation, he tioes it hy the con. 
ccalment of hi.> crecii -and that 
whenever he brings his syslcni fairly 
into play, it leads to confusion, and 
heresy, and all inigodliiiess. 

Perhaps it will he .suid tl:nt this 
siatimieiil contains its (.wn answer, 
as it admits that in tlio imijority of 
instances, Cahinists do not leach 
the mischievous tenets whieli llicy 
maintain, and ihii.s acquits Iheni of 
piodncing the evils which me laid 
at their door. If the diK'ct, ami 
immediate jiroducdion ot‘ immora- 
lity were the only chanre which 
could be Lroiiglit against them, we 
should be disposed to aeqniesee in 
this excuse, and to cemfess that oc- 
casional and teeiporiry confusion 
would be the worst that they could 
now pr(*duee. A ptactienl belief 
ill the doctrine of alisolnte decrees 
Hiusl be always very rare. It is 
improbable that in the present age 
the system should tiourish as a 
theory ; and when it has perplexed 
and captivated the understanding, 
it will be rejected by common sense. 
Thinking men have at length pretty 
generally agreed about the merits 
of that reasoning which proves us 
to be necessary agents. ** The 
opinion of necessity,'* says Bishop 
Butler, is essentially destructive 
of all* religion." And this general 
assertion is to be understood, as he 
informs us, iii two senses ; first, ic 
a practical sense, that by this no 
tioii atheistical men pretend to sa< 
tisfy and encourage tliemselves ii 
vice^ and justify to others their dis. 
4H 
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regard to all religion. And secondly, 
in the strictest sense that it is 
a contradiction to the \ihole con- 
stitution pf nature, and to what 
we may every moment experience in 
ourselves, and so overturns every 
thing*.’ When the Bishop made 
this observation, tlic - philosophy of 
Hobbes was still in repute, and the 
philosophy of Hume was just pre- 
paring to supersede it. But the 
common sense of the age was too 
strong for the acuteness and inge- 
tiuity of them both, and the cause 
of atheism has ultimately lost ground 
in this country by being coupled in 
the case of these celcbraled men 
with the cause of necessity and fa- 
talism. The system * which con- 
tradicts the whole constitution of^ 
nature,’ contradicts the ))]aiiiest dic- 
tates of the human understanding, 
and tends so evidently to over- 
turn f everything,* that it must be 
false and delusive. This is felt 
and acknowledged wherever the in- 
tellects are sound. The feeling is 
an effectual bar to the progress of 
Calvinism, and a powerful though 
not a universal remedy for the mo. 
ral evil which it produces. But 
then unhappily the same circum. 
stance operates injuriously upon 
our faith ; and the more, difficulty 
men find in becoming practical 
Predestinarians, the more difficulty 
must there be iu believing that a 
book which teaches that doctrine, 
can really be a revelation from 
God. 

If we were enquiring whether 
Calvinism be or be not the religion 
of the Bible, it might not be proper 
to make this remark. The truth or 
fidsehood of the system is not to be 


* Analogy, Part I. Chap. 6. 
t Nothing can be more simple than the 
process by wliieh this is effected. Wc 
think that our actions are under our own 
controul. If we are deceived in a matter 
of such importance, and apparent cer- 
tainty, how can wc be assur^ of any fiict 
whatsoever? If consciousness plays as 
iUse^ reason may be suspected of similar 
pinctiees^ and we most doubt the exist- 
ence*eveo of ourselves and of the Deity, 
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proved by the facility with which 
mankind are disposed to embrace 
It, but by a strict reference to the 
volume in which it is said to be 
contained. When, however, this 
question has been decided, when it 
is admitted that a certain doctrine 
is not revealed to us by God ; and it 
only remains to determine whether we 
siiall refute' and expose it, then is 
the time to ask whether the error 
be important or unimportant ? And 
if it tc'iids to make our conduct less 
scrupulous, or our duty more ardu- 
ous, or our faith more unacceptable, 
we shall be bound to declare and 
prove the fact, and controvert the 
false doctrine as often as it appears. 

This, therefore, is the answer 
which w'e wish principally to return 
to those who do not acknowledge 
the truth of Calvin’s theory, but 
still lake upon themselves to blame 
its more systematic and vigilant 
opponents. The theory is calcu- 
lated to destroy the very distinction 
between right and wrong ; and if 
this effect be not produced, the non- 
production is to be referred either 
to the silence of the preacher or to 
the positive refusal of the congre- 
gation to receive his instruction. 
Both circumstances are equally un- 
favourable to the cause of reve- 
lation. For why should a preacher 
conceal whaf«. God has made known 
for our instruction *, — how shall wc 
persuade the infidel that a volume 
comes from the Almighty, when he 

* In the funeral sermon on which we 
commented last month, Mr. Wilson says, 
that tJie party in whose name he is speak- 
ing, rannot, dare not, wIwUy conceal 
any part of Seiiplui-e,’* p. 70. We should 
be glad to know why they should conceal 
it at all? St. Paul certainly did not set 
them the example. Tlie election and predes- 
tination of which he speaks, are placed in 
the most conspicuous situation, in tlie very 
head and front of bis Epistles— ^and if Cal* 
vinisU imitate the Apostle, tliey*' cannot ad- 
vert to the subjects too dften. They con- 
fssB their inability to do this, on account 
4if the bad effects that have eosaed, and 
will ensue : and the inference is, that be 
and they speak of vciy different thingi. 
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is told that it contains doctrines 
^'hich are repugnant to common 
sense. The truth of Christianity is 
established both by its external and 
its internal evidence. In the present 
state of society, the latter is quite 
as important as the former. And 
it is s<» seriously impaired by the 
theory of Calvin, llmt we should be 
traitors to our trust if ya? suffered 
that theory to gain ground without 
entering* a vigoious protest against 
its reception and against its truth. 
Deists of all ranks and classes find 
an excuse for their infidelity in the 
picture which Calvin has drawn of 
the God of the Christians. We 
have ourselves seen a letter fioin 
one of the lined iicn ted disciples of 
Tom Paine and Carlile, in which 
the writer assumed that absolute 
prcdestiiialioii was the doctrine of 
the Bible, and argued with great 
acuteness that tliercforc it could not 
come from God. The same objec- 
tion is urged by the whole unfortu- 
nate crew, and wc are bound by 
every tie to remove the stumbling 
block out of their way. Deism is no 
match for the genuine unsophisti- 
cated Gospel. But if our mob of 
modern reiisoiiors believe that the 
Gospel is calvinistic, a large portion 
of them will be persuaded to reject 
it altogether, and a larger will take 
it for granted that the writjL*rs of 
Scripture were only partially in- 
spired ; that the copies now' in our 
hands are full of errors and inter- 
polations, and that we are at liberty 
to reject any passage that offends 
us. The Sociiiians will nut fail to 
lake advantage of the circumstance ; 
they will assert that upon their me- 
thod of interpretation alcne the 
cause of religion will prosper ; and 
the semi'ChristiaDity which they 
teach, and which is the most scduc* 
tive heresy of the day, will flourish 
more and more. To check the pro- 
gress of these evils is one branch of 
the clerical office, and the task can 
never be accomplished except by 
proving the anti-calvinism of the 
Bible and of the Church. As Deists 


multiply on one hand, and fanatics 
on the other, this duty becomes 
every day more urgent; and it is 
some consolation to observe, that 
the debt is so generall]^ acknow- 
ledged, and so promptly discharged. 
The volumes that have been pub- 
lished during the last ten or a dozen 
years upon the different branches of 
the calvinistic controversy, arc not 
without their fruits. The answers 
that arc made to our great Prelates 
and theologians, are becoming gra- 
dually feebler and more reluctant. 
So great is the moderation of our 
once active and spirited minority, 
that neither Mr. Sumner nor Mr. 
Young have been troubled with a 
refutation. And these circuiiistaii- 
cos, together n ith the practice al- 
ready mentioned of not wholly hut 
nearly concealinfc tlie more promi- 
nent doctrinc^s of Calvin, encourage 
us to hope that his theory is on the 
decline ; and that if llie Universities 
are careful in sowing the seeds of a 
better system, some of us may yet 
live to witness the return of una- 
niiiiify and peace. 

We are happy to have it in our 
power to add the names of Cople. 
stoii and W'hately to the long and 
noble list of contemporary divines 
who have taken a part in this im- 
portant contest. And although wc 
cannot say that they have accom- 
plished the entire work which they 
take in hand, yet are they entitled 
to our hearty thanks for what has 
been done. Dr. Coplestoii informs 
us ill his Preface, that the leading 
argument of his first discourse was 
suggested to him by a publication 
of the late Mr. Dawson of Sedbergh, 
in which that celebrated mathema- 
tician argued against Philosophical 
Necessity g by shewing that wherever 
it is firmly believed motives cease 
to operate, and that if the faculties 
were '^enlarged, the understanding 
enlightened, and the apprehension 
quickened in that degree which is 
ultimately expected, the progress of 
of knowledge would at length ter- 
minate in absolute inactivity. And 

4 U 2 
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as it is observed throughout nntiire 
that activity accompanies iiitclli- 
gciice, he CiUitciids that it is nlisnrd 
to suppobe that the pcrrection rl’ ihc 
latter shoilld profh ic llit' ilo- 
struction of the forjincr. i;r. C<.pl ■- 
ston very justly oli.^erxcs, tliat the 
idoral cotibccpiciiccb oi tlie hxpothc- 
sis ill question will lead to a similar 
result, siiK‘e the notion of a moral 
agent gifted with mental powers, the 
improvement of which naturally 
tends to the weakening or extinction 
of moral t»riiiciplo, is an absurdity 
conclusive against the truth of the 
liypotheei^ from \vlr*di it flows. The 
establishment of these positions 
forms the main business of tlie first 
discourse. In the second, the dif- 
ficulties aiisiiig out of the belief of 
asuperintciidiiig Proxideuee as coni- ‘ 
patibie with the fac will of man, 
are coiisideied. In the third dis. 
course, what has bciii proved of 
natural religion is traiislerred by 
analogy to the calvinistic doctrine 
of Predosl illation. llefcreiice is 
made to Archbishop King’s Ser- 
mon oil Pndesliuiition ami Fore- 
knowledge, and a Note contains a 
full aceoiint of that adniirahie work, 
a vindication of it against the an- 
swerb which it has called dow ii from 
various quarters, and a general dis- 
sertation upon the mode of reusutu 
iiig by analogy. Tlie last discourse 
shews tiiat the doctrine of the 
Church o£ England upon these sub- 
jeets is agreeable to Scripture ; 
and that they both inainlaiii the fore- 
knowledge of (jod and llie free-will 
of plan, without attempting to ex- 
plain their union, or permitting one 
to obliterate the other. An Appen- 
dix upon tlie seventeenth article, 
contains a neat and useful summary 
of the arguments by which anti- 
calvinistic churchmen have so often 
proved that the doctrine of absolute 
election and r^pi.^bailoii 1., iffit the 
doctrine of our Ciiurcli. 

Mr. Whalcly's publication is inti- 
mately cmiucctcd with tiie one which 
has been just described. •The im- 
mediate occasion/ as he informs us, 


•of editing Archbishop King’s dis. 
course, is the cornmeiidatioii bestow- 
ed upon it by Dr. Coplcston.* And 
the arguments by whidi the Doctor 
conceives that lie has thrown iiexv 
light upon his intricate subject, 
are adopted for and expanded by Ids 
able coadjutor. It must be ob- 
served, however, that Mr. Wliately 
coneliides a ^landsoiiie aclvn(#w'ledg- 
inent of the iiifoiiiiatioii and henelit 
which he hati derived from Ids Pro- 
vost, hy distinctly staling that Dr. 
Copleston is not to be considered 
as responsible for any thing con- 
tained in Mr. \Vhafely*s work. 

Of the Doctor's disciuirses, it will 
be pronounced, we should think, 
iiiKiiumoiislv, that the liist is much 
the best, ll has the great advan- 
'lage of being eornparatively untrod- 
den ground ; aud tiio prim ipal ox- 
tiacls winch v\e aie about to furnish 
will be trdven iVom this part of the 
vioik, Tlie sermon opeius with a 
brief explanation of the preacher’s 
general design, and with some re- 
umiks upon the supposed contra- 
diction between forekinm ledge and 
free-will, to wliicli we shall speedily 
return. The body of the liiscourse 
contains the 'argument, of which Mr. 
Dawson v\as the suggestor, and 
w'Idch is woikod up in the I'ollowiiig 
eloquent and nervous passages. 

•• If we east *onr ryes on the world as 
it actually is, we icadily p<‘iccive that the 
activity and eiier^’y of men is enereasrd 
by d pcisua.siuii that they ha\e it in tiicir 
power to attain certain ends — and that 
they never think of attciiipting that which 
tliey know to he impossible, or lieyond 
their reach, or not eapablc of being ob- 
tained or averted by any thing tiicy can 
do. Tn^bc taking nicasuics for procuring 
a fertile seasoii, or for stopping the luoiith 
of a volcano, would be a certain proof of 
insanity. Men do indeed often engage in 
vain and chimerical undertakings, but it is 
under a belief of their practicability; and 
as soon as they discover their error they 
leave olf. Ignorant people also will take 
needless pains to promote thoae designs 
which they favour, and wjliicli aic going on 
steadily tin ough the agency of other causes. 
Thus a child or a savage may exhaust his 
atrcpgtb in endeavovripg to quicken the 
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motion of a ship, and fancy that he is con- 
tributing something towards it; but as 
soon as he Icain" that all goes on as well 
without him, and that he really lends no 
help, he desists ns a matter of course, IMic 
same thing has been pointed out repeatedly 
in the disquisitions of political economy ; 
and the wisest statesmen have long ceased 
to apply the agency of guveinment in a 
thousand cases, which furincily oct;iipi(‘d 
their atleiitioii, finding the causes in 
opt'idtiou arc quite adequate and efifccttinl 
to the desired end, without their inteifer- 
cnce. 

Again, not only as in the cases we liavc 
been supposing, does a man desist fiom 
action as soon us he discovers that sonic 
superior iiilluence eutirehj fiiisunies oi cn- 
/ti'c'/i/supeiscdcs all ins etloits, but in cases 
of a mixed nature, as far as this parainoiint 
itiH nonce is toimd to prevail, in tlie same 
de^rrv docs it tend to deaden the exer- 
tions of individuals placed under such a 
system. In tiio^e comiiiiniitics, for in- 
stance, where all hope of advancement is 
diiiudto a C'^itMin t it is 0140110114 
that iiuiustry js lc<-s a<*ti\c, and that all 
cxcition, iii(‘Utal as well ih bo<lily, is more 
languid. And even when all hope of ad- 
vancement is nut cut olf, yet when it de- 
pends not upon the nieiit or address of 
tikc individual, but on the caprice of a 
despot, liow tecbic comparatively and iii- 
elliciciit is the niolivc to action. 

Of the two gland motives then wliicli 
actuate reasoiiabie beings, hope and fear, 
tiic iiitlucncc IS always diminished 111 pro- 
portion to the opinion men have of the un- 
alterable coriilitioiis under which they arc 
placed. The nearest appi oach to tliat ne- 
cessity wliicli Urn laws of the iiiaVciial uiii- 
\eise iiiipiy, is to be found in the laws of 
civil society : and if these arc sucli as to 
rcndei exertion needless or rrnitJcss, iu- 
dolcnce imitbrmly takes place of exertion, 
when good is before them, and languor 
or despondency instead of manly endea- 
vours to avert any apprehended evil. Such 
is universally admitted to be tlic ctFcct of 
our own laws for the maintenance of the 
poor: tlic motive o^fear is almost extiii- 
giiisliecl : and on the ojher hand, from the 
absence of hope, the labour of slaves is 
well known to be less productive than that 
of freemen, and this, precisely in propor- 
tion to the persuasion they have, that they 
must always be slaves, and that no pro- 
spect of emancipation lies before them. 
So loo an the conduct of those who are 
coiidcmiiC 4 l to death, and to whom all the 
steps that lead to the final execution of 
their senteoce assume the appearance of 


inevitable necessity. What stronger in 
stinct is tlicre in man than the love of life, 
and what incredible cxeitions have been 
often made to preserve it! Yet niuik the 
conduct of him who is dooint'd to perish 
under sentence of tlic law : no struggle or 
resistance even to avoid that at winch na- 
ture shuddcis — but a calm siihiiiissiuii to 
decrees which he is convinced must take 
etfert, however idly he may contend against 
them.” P. 10 . 

It is conten< 1 ed that none of those 
practical evils are to be dreaded which 
the adversaries of fatalism regard as con- 
nected with it, because the hulk of man- 
kind will never have leisure so far to ab- 
stract their iiiiiidn as to conceive the sim- 
ple truth. Habit with them will always 
supeisedc inflection; and habit is formed 
by snccesMive a<*is, by natural instinct, by 
unthinking appetite, and by the example 
of those among whom we live, and whose 
modes of acting and thinking wc imper- 
ceptibly adopt. And thus if even the 
pliilo'^ophical advocate for lU'cesMty cannot 
avoid t liking as if his wdll were free, and 
as if events were liable to be affected 
liy if, tlicic is no great reason to fear that 
with the generality of men the persuasion 
will ever gam an ascendancy adverse to 
tile real iiitei.sts of life. 

Now this is precisely the point to 
svliicli 1 was desirous of leading tlie whole 
question. For if to disrover the true re- 
lalioths of thiof^s he one of the proper 
employments of our being, if in propor- 
tion to the cxcrci'tc and iniproveineiit of 
oiir intellectual faculties we come to see 
these things niore clcai ly and to think of 
them iiioiojiiitly, so that oiir progress in 
this knowledge is a kind of ineasiiro of oiir 
intollectii.il advancement, it would follow, 
upon the hppothenis of fatalism, that every 
step we advance in knowledge we recede 
from utility; and that in the same propor- 
tion as we glow wiser, we become less fit 
and less disposed to fulfil the purposes 
of our being. If fatalism repicsciit the 
true relations of things, the path of ciror 
is then the path of utility and of happi- 
ness: truth has a tendency to lead us 
aw^ay from both: and the Creator has 
formed us full of active powem and prin- 
ciples, and yet with a capacity and a dis- 
position to draw nearer and nearer to 
that state, wliicli, if we could ever actu- 
ally teach it, would make all these facul- 
ties and principles implanted in us useless, 
and would reduce us to absolute inacti- 
vity.” P. 17 . 

The arguiaent is equally forcibl 
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when it is applied to man as a moral 
a>;eiit. ^ We give the summing up, 
which is a good specimen of the 
whole. 

“ The iDventioti of man, when bent ct> 
thcr upon 8ome favoiiiitc object, or willing 
to vindicate his ciiineii, \a ever busy in de- 
vising pretended forms of iiecessify to 
sanction a deviation from moral rectitude. 
And thus it is that evil of every kind 
public and private, cruel wars, oppressive 
government, unjust measures of state, dis- 
honesty, deceit, rapine, and even murder, 
find a ready excuse. Men prove how 
valid and substantial the real plea is, by 
gi aspmg thus eagci ly at its shadow and 
mere reaeniblatice, whenever the case will 
bear it. Artificial difficulties arc mis- 
named necessity — and then, their * po- 
verty but not tlieir will consents' to the 
most dreadful crimes. For the voice of all 
mankind dues undoubtedly bear testimony 
to this rule — that in proportion as the 
case approaches to absolute necessity, in 
the same degiee is the offence of the paity 
extenuated, and his responsibility aliatcd. 

Now let us suppose that, not only on 
eome great and rare occasions, but in all 
the concerns of life, that plea could be 
with trnth alledged, which we allow to 
operate as an absolution even from the 
greatest crimes. Must not the know- 
ledge or the belief of such a system tend 
to loosen all moral restraint, to cotifuiind 
all duties, to deaden moral feeling, and to 
silence the voice of conscience? Not that 
we suppose these effec.t8 will ever actually 
be produced to any extensive degree, be- 
cause delusion will never prevail long 
over the fixed laws of oiir nature — but on 
the supposition that the doctrine of ne- 
cessity IS true, this conclusion niiist needs 
follow in morals^ as before it did in the 
case of active principles. The more we 
learn the truth of things, that is, the 
wiser we grow, and the more steadily we 
improve and exercise our reasoning pow- 
ers, the more do we furnish ourselves with 
motives for discarding inoial responsibi- 
lity — and thus man is formed by his Ma- 
ker, a preposterous compound, with a 
conscience that informs him of his duty, 
and with an understanding that tells him, 
in proportion as it is cultivated and im- 
proved, that his Gotiscieiice is a niietakcn 
guide. And it is to speculations siiAi as 
these that the world gives the name of 
pliilosophical necessity r* P. 

The generality of Calvinists, when 
charged with the consequences of their 
opinions, like the Fatalists, answer that 
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wc ought to address mankind as if their 
doom were unsettled— as if God were wil- 
ling that all should be saved-His if much 
depended on themselves whether they 
should obtain salvation or not. And when 
fill ther pressed witli the inconsistency of 
these opinions they reply, that such ex- 
hortations are the appointed means of 
perseverance. Be it so. Then they are 
means the efficacy of which is encreased 
by turning our eyes away from the truth. 
For in proportion to the conviction we 
fetl of the tiutb of tlie main doctrine, 
that is, the belter we become acquaint- 
ed, according to them, with the right in- 
terpretation of Scripture, and the more 
we meditate upon it, the weaker do these 
means become which arc the appointed in- 
struments of our salvation. This argument 
then is not a refutation, like many others, 
drawn from opinions opposite to theirs : it 
is involved in their own defence : it is ad- 
mitted by themselves in the very acknow- 
fedgment they make, that wc ought in 
practice to accommodate ourselves to the 
ordinai*y belief of mankind upon these 
subjects, however erroneous ; or, in other 
woids, that advancement in the knowledge 
of truth may obstruct men's salvation.”— 
P. 23. 

It is not easy to point out more 
lucid or more conclusive reasoning 
than this — and we cannot quit it with- 
out regretting that in another part of 
his subject Dr. Copleston should 
have recourse to less satisfactory ar- 
giiincnlB, from which many of his 
readers will necessarily dissent, and 
which will dinyuish the effect of the 
whole enquiry. We allude to those 
parts of the volume iii which the 
difhe ill ties arising out of a belief of 
a superintending Providence as com- 
patible with the free will of man are 
considered. This question is entered 
upon ill the coiniiienceincnt of the 
first sermon, and it forms the chief 
subject ifi the second and the third. 

When Dr, Cop^icstoii informed us, 
in Im Preface, that God’s fore- 
knowledge and man’s free will are 
propositions separately demonstra- 
ble ; that they are not contradictory, 
and yet their congruity is incmceio^ 
able, we took it for granted that 
these were the facts which he in- 
tended to demonstrate ; and expect* 
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ed that he would shew the inutility 
and the danger of attempting to 
penetrate farther into the mystery 
of which he treats. This nttempt 
has been made by several distin- 
guished metaphysicians, and the cx- 
pobiire t>f their errors would be no 
unprofitable task. But this agree- 
able anticipation vanished when we 
learned that it was intended to lay 
coiisiderublr stress upon the various 
senses of the words, certainty^ pos^ 
sibilUy, and contingency ; and that 
Dr. Copleston proposed to shew 
that much of the difhculty which he 
was about to unravel, turns merely 
upon the equivocation of a word, 
lie hopes .indeed at a future time to 
say something farther of the use of 
the terms employed in abstract rea- 
soning, but no\ without the appre- 
hension of iricurrifig the displeasure 
of those who, if his speculations 
are well founded, will appear to 
have lost their time in logomachy, 
and to have wasted their strength 
in endeavouring to grasp a phantom 
or in fighting the air.” So little bene- 
fit has been derived from the meta* 
physical lucubrations which set out 
with accusing preceding writers 
of logomachy, that we did not 
read this declaration without con- 
siderable misgivings, and we lament 
to say that they were justified by 
the result. 

The only real difficulty with 
which Dr. Coplcston’s subject is 
embarrassed, and the only real an- 
swer of which that difficulty admits, 
had been admirably stated at the 
beginning of the Preface, and are 
enlarged upon with equal felicity in 
the second sermon. There is no 
novelty or discovery in cither. The 
substance of them has been repeat- 
ed again and again ; and cannot be 
put in fewer words than those which 
Burnet has employed in his expo- 
sition of the seventeenth Artidc. 
“ The uitinite perfection of the di- 
vine mind ought to silence uil ob- 
jection.*’— * 'The unconceivableness 
of any thing supposed to be in God’ 


is not the slightest proof of its non- 
existence, or its impossibility. 

This answer has been repeatedly 
given to the Calvinist |Wlio denies 
free-will, and to the Soeiiiian who 
rejects fore-know ledge; it is suf- 
ficient to satisfy every reasonable 
mind ; and the improvements upon 
it, and the additions to it which have 
been vSiiggestcd from time to time, 
have not added to its truth or its 
efficacy. The refinements intro- 
duced by Locke, by Tucker, and 
e^cii by Horsley, arc all liable to 
one and the same censure. Locke 
mystifies and perplexes the whole 
subject to an extent of which there 
are few instances to be found in his 
w'ritiiigs. Instead of discussing the 
real question, is the will free? he 
pretends tlial the question is an ab- 
surd one ; and that as long as men 
can do what they will, nothing more 
need be enquired into or settled. 
Tucker improves upon this hint ; 
and extracts from it a complete so- 
lution of the great problem. He 
merely supposes that God supplies 
man w'itli motives, which man is so 
constituted that he cannot but free- 
ly obey, and then the difficulty is 
not in foreknowing how a free being 
will act, but in explaining how any 
one ever came to perplex himself 
self with so simple and obvious a 
circumstance ! ! These wonders, be 
it observed, are all accomplished by 
keeping clear of an equivocal use of 
tom'ds. Bishop Horsley cannot be 
accused of erring to the same extent 
as Locke and Tucker, — yet he 
speaks of the difficulty, as if he con. 
ccived that it might be got over, 
and explains God’s foreknowledge 
by his acquaintance with the causes 
of all events, and by the certain 
connection of events with their 
causes *. The animated assertion of 
man’s freedom, by which these de- 
clarations are followed, proves that 
the learned writer could not pc»sst- 


^ S^onsi 'Vol. II. p. 117 , 118 . 
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bly have intended to advocate tlie 
cause of necessity. Yet if events 
are certainly connected with their 
causes, and )hese causes arc ordain- 
ed by God, it is no easy matter to 
shew that the fatalis^t is in the 
wrong. The fact is, that the at- 
tempt to explain and reconcile hat 
is iiie\plical)le, will halHe the talents 
even of a Locke, aiul a Horsley. 
There are rocks on either side, and 
on one or other of them the vessel 
splits. If we insist upon our own 
occasional foresight, and contend 
that God may foresee with infinitely 
greater precision, the danger to be 
dreaded is, that since our foresight 
is never more than probable — the 
sceptic will infer that God's fore- 
knowledge is likev\ise uncertain, 
and may possibly be deceived. If 
we contend with the ingenious 
Tucker, that there is no riddle to 
solve, because God acts upon us 
by motives which he knows that we 
shall obey, the Calvinist instanily 
steps ill, and says that this is ne- 
cessity. The \ery hypothesis of 
Tucker is assumed by Jonathan 
Edwards ; and constitutes the basis 
of the only philosophical treatise in 
our language to which the Christian 
Predestiiiariaii now appeals. The 
ingenuity of Edwards is so great, 
that we are almost willing to over- 
look his sophistry; aud i( we arc 
to forget what we have learned 
from Samuel Clarke, and admit 
that the mind is compelled to act 
by motives, as certainly as the body 
is impelled to move by force, we 
neither know how to prove that the 
Calvinist is in error, nor can we 
doubt that the phenomenon of the 
ass between two bundles of hay, 
may yet be exhibited in the lecture 
room of an experimental metaphy- 
sician. 

If on the contrary we assert^hat 
every thinking person will ackuow- 
ledge, that while we perceive and 
confess the full streiigtli of a mo- 
tive, wc may still refuse to obey 
it ; may shut our eyes^ as Clarke 


has well said, and walk at a ven- 
ture dow'n a precipice ; if the last 
judgment of the understanding is 
as distinct from the actual exertion 
of the self-motive power, as seeing 
the way is from walking in it, then 
it does not follow from God's know- 
ledge of our niuti«cs, that he must 
also know our actions ; the veil 
which he ha6 interposed between 
himself and his creatures, rontiniies 
iinrent ; and the most prudent part 
that wc can take is to confess the 
fact, and be silent. 

It must not he supposed that wo 
accuse Dr. Copkston of trans- 
gressing this rule. On the contrary, 
his second sermon admits and en- 
forces it; aud he never fails through- 
put his enquiry to exhibit and to 
recommend that sacred caution with 
which we ought ever to speak of 
the actions, and altrihntes of God. 
The larger part of his obaervations 
apply to that old and siibstaiHidl 
answer to the Cahinistic theory, of 
which wc have already said so 
much. Another considerable pro* 
portion is allottcMl to Archbishop 
Kings sermon, which may be consi- 
dered as ttic same thing in another 
dress, a branch of the great argu. 
ment wliich resolves €wery thing into 
the ineoinprehensible naluic of the 
Deity. We cannot think that this 
branch is of the same value as the 
parent stock. When it talks of 
God being revealed to us relatively ^ 
it talks in a metaphysical strain, 
wliich it is very desirable to avoid ; 
and it affords a pretext, although as 
Dr. Copleston has proved, an in- 
sutBcieut pretext, for saying that 
there is no certainty on any religi- 
ous subject. But in spite of these 
blemishes the Sermon is valuable, 
and the recommendation and re- 
publication of it cannot fail to do 
good. Of the third ground on 
which Dr. Copleston has engaged 
the believers in necessity, ^and on 
which he is xcalously supported by 
Mr. Whately, we are compelled to 
think that he has failed. But these 
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ingenious and learned writers shall 
speak for themselves. 

(« In the question concerning the cer- 
tainty of future events^ which the Stoics 
iiseil to infer from the necessity of the 
truth or falseliood of the proposition 
which predicts them, in order to shew the 
fallacy of this argument it becomes neces- 
sary to define exactly the sense in which 
truth is used when we speak of a^ruepro- 
posilion. And if it be found to mean, 
what all accurate wi iters define it to be, 
the agreement of a repreuontaiiou with 
the thing representtedj there must be sonic 
thing previously existing, before this idea 
of truth can he entertained at ail. ‘ Pro- 
pisitio vera ouon rls est ilieit' Tiie 
oiiginal must be antecedent to the leprc- 
Rcntation. An a«M'ition tlierefoie les- 
ppctiiig the future may be prolMhlo. or 
improbable, it may he honest or deceit- 
ful, it may he prudent or rash, it may 
have any relation we please to the iiihid 
of the person who iiiake.s it or of him who 
heal 4 It, but it can have no relation at all 
*0 a thing which U not. Any reasoning 
tiicreforc which assumes it to brai tins 
MMise, wliicli really does not and which in 
iiiet cannot belong to it, is illnsoiy. It 
turns merely upon the equivocatioii of a 
word." Preface, p. xiv. 

You may if you please couiend, that 
lii'caiise God made every thing, therefore 
'ill tilings that happen are done by him. 
This IS taking another ground for the doc- 
trine of necessity, which will be consider- 
ed piesently. All I maintain now is, that 
the notion of God's forehnowfedge ought 
not to iiitcrfeie in the slightest degree 
with our belief in the cqntingetjcy of 
events, and tlic freedom of human actions. 
The coiifiibiuii has, i conceive, arisen 
chierty fiom the ainbigiiily of the word 
certainty^ used as it is even by learned 
WI Iters, both in its relation to the mind 
wliieh thinks, and to tlie object about 
which it is thinking P. vi. 

One example has already been pro- 
duced in tlie word certainty^ which pro- 
perly relates to the mind which . tliinks, 
and is improperly transferred to tlie object 
uboiit which it is thinking. However 
convenient this transference of the term 
may be in common life, it leads to the most 
<Troiieous conclusions in abstract reason- 
ing: and the further adoption of a term 
as opposed to it, for the purpose of dc- 
notiiig andther class of events, viz. con- 


* ** 8ee Tucker, vol. iv. chap. 26, on 
Free Will* ’ 
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tingent, has contributed to ilx the error. 
Tlie same may be said of the term probtt- 
hie, which is frequently used as if it de- 
noted some quality in the events them- 
selves, whereas it is merely relative, like 
certain and contingent, to the human 
mind, and is expressive of the manner in 
which we stand affected by such and such 
objects. 

Another important example of the 
same kind is in tlic use of tlie words possi- 
ble, and impossible. These are equally am- 
biguous with the others, as being applied 
sometimes to events themselves, and 
sometimes used with reference to our 
conceptions of them — but of these it is 
observable that their primary and proper 
application is to events, their secondary 
and improper to the hiimaii mind. Thus 
we say that a tiling is possible to a roan 
who has ttie power of doing it — and that is 
properly impossible which no power we 
pro acquainted witii can cflect. Hut the 
words are also continually used to express 
our sense of the chance there is that a thing 
will be done. When we mean to express our 
firm euiiviction that a thing will not hap- 
pen, although there arc powers in nature 
competent to produce it, we call it im- 
possible, in direct opposition to those 
things which we are convinced will hap- 
pen, and which we call certain. And 
thus there are many things which in one 
sense are possible, that is, within the com- 
pass of human agency, which again ac- 
cording to our conviction ai-e absolutely 
impossible. In this latter sense the terms 
possible anil impossible are used to de- 
note tlic two exticnies of the scale of pro- 
bability-possible being the faintest degree 
of probability, and that which exceeds 
the utmost bounds of credibility being 
habitually pronounced impossible. This 
clistiiictioi) is sometimes expressed by the 
words physical and moral impossibility, 
a distinction to which 1 would not object, 
provided it be understood not as marking 
two hinds of impossibility, but merely 
two semises in which the woid is em- 
ployed. 

There is however a Uiird sense in 
which we are apt to use the word, and 
which has led to nmch confusion inspeculaF- 
tiou*> of this nature, that is, when we use it 
for inconsistent or JcowtradicUny : and it 
w'as before observed, that in speaking of 
the Alimghty it would be more safe as well 
as more decent to employ this langnaga 
tlian tlie word impossible. The whole 
difficulty is then declared to lie, where it 
really does lie, not in the things, but tQ 
the notions we form, or in the words by 
which we express them: and any state- 
4 1 
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ment or description of which one part is 
riiewn to be destructive of another is im- 
mediately admitted by every rational mind 
to have no meaning. In this manner I 
endeavoured to prove that most of those 
speculative difficnlties which perplex men's 
minds, about divine prescience, provi- 
dence, fiee-will, and tlie origin of evil, 
turn out to be disputes concerning the 
signification of words ; one party choos- 
ing to employ the woid about which 
the dispute turns in a sense exclusive 
of some idea which the other regards as 
compatible with it, and which the first 
party allows to be in itself a probable and 
reasonable supposition, hard to be denied 
or disbelieved, and which nothing but the 
shackles he has imposed upon himself by 
this arbitrary definition of a term prevents 
him from admitting.’^ P. 80. 

These are the principal passages 
in which Dr. Copleston brings for-i 
ward his new explanation of the dif- 
ficulties he is considering, and Mr. 
Whately follows it up. 

** In its ordinary sense, tlie word ^ con- 
tingent' denotes no quality in events^ but 
only the relation in which they stand to 
otir /oiofo/edj^e; thus, tlie same thing may 
be contingent to one person, and at the 
same time not contingent (or certain as it 
is called) to another : for instance, whe- 
ther such an one was killed or not in the 
last battle that was fought in India, may 
be a contingency to his friends in Eng- 
land, but is a certainty to those on the 
spot. The admirable reasoning therefore 
of Dr. King does not apply in this case : 
not because contingency imphee, with us^ 
ignorance of the event, (tor tliat alone 
would not be a sufficient ground of ex- 
ception,) but because it implies nothing 
€Ue : that is the whole meaning of the 
word : so that it is a contradiction in 
terms to speak of the same thing as /^noion, 
and as contingent, at the same time, to 
the same being; though that may be con- 
tingent to f/i, which is known to God,'* 
P. 14. 

First, the original meaning of the 
word necessity appears to have been, * an 
intimate coMtection/ or * conjunction as 
is indicated both by its etymology, as if 
from * necto,’ and by the use of ^ffiecessi- 
fodo,* and ‘ necessarius,’ to denote close 
intimacy. Hence, food is called * neces- 
sary* to life, because of the connection be- 
tween the two ; life never continues toiVA- 
oat, that is, separately^ from food. And 
on the same principle we speak of the 


• necessity* of a eauic to its 
Death, again, is a matter of < necessity* 
to man, because no man continnes exempt 
from it. *rhe truth of a conclusion fol-. 
lows ‘ necessarily* from the premises, be- 
cause their truth does not exist separately 
from that of the conclusion t ; they are 
never fonnd to be true without its being 
true also. 

It being a eo/nstant connexion that is 
expressed ^ ' necessary,’ the word is 
commonly used, in general assertions^ as 
nearly equivalent to * universal and *not- 
necessary,’ to occasiomil s for instance, a 
rupture of the spinal marrow ‘ necessarily’ 
occasions death ; (that is, in all cases;) 
the inhabitants of hot countries arc not 
necessarily negroes, (that is, not tfuiuer- 
saliy.) Ill this way, ‘ necessary,’ and 

* Dot-necessary,* may, with propriety, be 
applied to any class of things, in any ge- 
neral proposition : but neither of them 
can be thus applied to indwtdual events ; 
the assertions respecting wliich, being 
what logicians call singular propositions, 
cannot be more or less ^eneralf nor, con- 
sequently, can need or admit ot any such 
limitation, as is expressed by ‘ not-ne- 
ce&sary.’ It would be pci fcclly unmean- 
ing to say of any ‘ singular’ pioposition, 
(for instance, the baiiislimcnt of Buona- 
parte,) that it is true witlunU any exi^ 
tion, or that it admits of exception. The 
words * necebsary* and * not-necessary, 
therefore, when applied to individual 
cases, must (if not wholly unmeaning) be 
employed with some different view : thus 
we say, * the confinement of Buonaparte 
is ” necessary,** * namely ‘ to tlie peace 
of Eiinipe.* 

“ secondly^ our attention being most 
called to tlie connexion of such things as 
we may in vain wish or endeavour to sepa- 
rate, the word necessary* hence comes 
to be limited^ and especially applied to 

• « Tliat we arc unable to perceive 
any efficacy in what are called * physical 
causes,’ to produce their respective ef- 
fects, and that all we do perceive (and 
consequently a1| we really indicate,^ in 
these cases, by the word causation) is a 
constant conjunction --‘a connection in 
point of lime and place, is the doctrine 
not of Hume alone, (who has deduced il- 
logical and mischievous concinsiona from 
it,) but also of Barrow, and Butler, as well 
as D. Stewart.” • 

t " In this case ‘ nepeasity' is opposed 
to a contradiction and absurdity ; in the 
former instances, to a violation rf the 
order of nafiti'C, 
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cases of eompultim ; to e? ents s?hich take 
place either against one’s will, or, at least, 
indepeiident of it; to things, in short, 
which we have no power to prevent if wc 
would, or to prevent, without submitting 
to a worse alternative*. Hence we 
speak more especially of the necessity of 
death, because all animals avoid it as long 
as they arc able ; and of the necessity of 
throwing over goods in a storm, because 
it is what we are averse to in itself, anil 
though we might refuse to dA it, we could 
not, without incurring shipwreck. In this 
sense it is that necessity is pleaded, and al- 
lowed, as an excuse for doing what would 
otherwise lie blameable. But in the primi- 
tive and wider sense of the word, it may be 
applied to cases where there is no com- 
pulsion, nor opposition to the will : for the 
close connexion, above spoken of, exists 
between the will of any agent and tli.*it 
which is conformable to his will : thus 
foreign luxuries are * necessary* for g-ruti- 
Jication to him who delight<i iii them : and 
the word is often thus employed ; only 
that, in this case, it is proper, in order to 
avoid mistake, to state for whot they arc 
necessary : they arc not called simply 
‘ necessary,’ (which would imply that tliey 
were so in the secondary and more 
limited sense, which has been last men- 
tioned, that is, indepeiiilently of oni will 
and choice,) but ‘ necessary for so and 
so.”* P. 8J. 

Thirdly, Tiierc is also another use of 
the word ‘ iieces.'»ary* and of those con- 
nerled with it : for, as it has been above 
rcmaiked that our atleulimi is especially 
called to those coiiiiectioiis wliicli we may 
vainly endeavour lo rlestroi/, so our al- 
teotioii 18 likewise particulaily called to 
those connections which ^^e un(kfhtundy 
or at leaht are aware off. And since of 


“ There are several niodificatioiis of 
meaning coinpichcnded under this first 
head, of whicii 1 am now speaking ; but 
there is no need to enter into any full dis- 
cussion of these beyond what concerns the 
main object proposed." 

• “ Hence which is "literally 

* necessary,* is often so* used as lo bo 
nearly equivalent to ‘ unpleasant,’ or ‘ dis- 
advantageous.’ " 

-I* As * necessary’ in the sense just 
above noticed, is opposed to * voluntary, 
so in the sense 1 am now speaking of it is 
opposed to accidental’ or ‘contingent;’ 
(words which, as has been formerly re- 
marked, do not ilenote any quality in 
events tliemselvcs, but only the relation in 
which they sUnd to mtr knoideilge i) nci- 


two things connected together, if the one 
vvhich is the hypothesis or antecedent be 
given, the consequent is also given, it 
follows that we know, or arc certain of^ 
tiie consequent, when wc kqow the hypo- 
thesis : and hence arises the confusion of 
certainty with ‘ necessity ;* the former of 
which belongs properly to our own mindsy 
and is thence, in a transferred sense, ap- 
plied to the objects themselves. When 
we know, first, the connexion between 
two things, (which is properly necessity,) 
and, secondly, the existence of one of 
them, we thence come to know ‘ cer- 
tainly,* that is, without any room for 
donbt, the existence of the other ; wbicli 
we sometimes therefore call ‘ certair,' 
sometimes ‘ necessary for instance, we 
say, such a distiict is ‘necessarily,* oris 
‘ certainly,’ overflowed ; because we arc 
certain, first, that such a river has risen so 
many feet, and, secondly, that that rise is 
connected with the overflowing of the dis- 
tiict in (jiiestioii.** P. 87. 

Willi the assistance of lliese sim- 
ple distinctions, Mr. Whately ex- 
pects to expose and silence the un- 
fortunate logomachisty and “ to ex- 
plain the confused notion of many 
of flic advocates for the systeiii of 
necessity ; and of many of its oppo- 
nents also.'' Would it not be as 
well if he were to look at home, be- 
fore he again ventures to accuse 
such men as Samuel Clarke, and 
Archbishop King, i Bishop Law, and 

tiler of these two sen^'Cs is, properly speak- 
ing, opposed to the piiinaiy sense of ‘ ne- 
cessary,* hut rather tiiey aic limitations 
of It." 

* Mr. Whately finds great fault with 
one of Law’s Notes on the Origin of 
Evil, chap. 5. sect, 1. subs, h, note s. 
The note iloes not deserve the censure 
winch is passi'd upon it ; and moreover 
it is the rompnsitioii not of Law but of 
King. (See Preface to 4</« Editimiy 
p. xiv.) This is a ctmtinncucy, for al- 
though It has certainly come to pass, Mr. 
Whately does not know it ! 

From tins note Mr. Whately may also leary, 
that the discovery which lie attributes to Mr, 
Dngald Stewart, viz. of that of the neces- 
sity of mathematical tnitliH consisting mere- 
ly in conformity to the terms of the hy- 
pothesis, was well known to Archbishop 
King. ** One kind of necessity is, when 
a proposition atfirmiog a thing to be, in- 
cludes such a necessity that it should be, 

4ia 
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Dr. Paley^ of mistaking words for 
things? We shall endeavour to 
prove the affirmative of this ques- 
tion. 

The great stress of Dr. Cople- 
ston’s and Mr. Whdtelj^'s argument 
rests upon the impropriety of say- 
ings that a future event is certain. 
As we are very unwilling to dispute 
about words, we can have no ob- 
jection to give it up, provided they 
will furnish us with a better. For 
if their object is not merely to im- 
prove our phraseology, but to take 
away an idea which tliat phraseo- 
logy has been accustomed to de- 
note, we beg leave to demur to 
the proposal. When the primitive 
Christians said, that the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a future event, was 
certain ; or when modern Christians 
say, that the end of the world (a 
future event) will certainly come, 
the meaning of the speakers was 
and is, that they contemplate these 
events ns fixed. And if Dr. Cople- 
ston wishes to substitute the term 
for certain, we think he ought to 
be indulged in his fancy. It is true 
Bp. Horsley did venture to speak of 
the certainty of things to come ; and 
Tucker, a great authority with our 
authors, in the famous 2Gth chap- 
ter, which they refer to continually, 
answers the fatalists, p. 12)8, by 
saying, that God's knowledge does 
not make an event certain, but iiiids 
it so ; and “ bis discovery did not 
make the certainty, but presup- 

as to make it a contradiction to say it 
night not be ; the causes that produce it 
being necessary.** Ttie same despised 
note says, I know very well men do 
many things willingly as beasts eat tlieir 
food ; and that some call tliis liberty and 
contingency, but they might as well call 
it an elephant or a horse,*’ &c. &c. The 
pBSsac^ is a complete answer, not only 
to l^ibnita and Hobbs, against it 

was directed, but to Jonathan Edwards, 
who maintains that we arc free, because 
we are go vented by motive and to 
Tucker, who, for the same reason, thinks 
that there is no diflicnlty vn reconciling 
mreknowMee and freewill. 


poses it ; for the thing was certain 
before, though he did not know it.'* 
These may be considered as good 
authorities for the word ; yet sliall 
it be given up and altered, if that 
will suffice. We doubt, however, 
whether the Calvinist will be con- 
vinced by the change. He con- 
tends, that what God certainly 
foreknows, cannot fail to come to 
pass ; and he says, that whether 
you speak of such a future event 
as certain, or as fixed, or as pic- 
determined, or settled, or inevita- 
ble, the result is just the same. 
He uses these words as relative not 
to God but to the event ; and the 
only argument which we can con- 
ceive for refusing him the liberty of 
so doing, is that which was alluded 
to by the Doctor in his preface, viz. 
that there can be no relation to a 
thing that is not ; and that there- 
fore a future (i.e. a non-existent) 
event, can neither be fixed, or set- 
tled, or inevitable. This is a mere 
sophism. All the uorld knows, 
that we talk and think and reason 
of things that are not ; and the ima- 
ginary being, or eircumstanco, or 
event, bas its imaginary modes, re- 
lations, and qualities. The entire 
science of mathematics is founded 
upon reatjonings which relate to 
things that are not : viz. to tlie iiiia^ 
giiiarv point, that has neither parts 
nor inagnitudc ; to tlic line, that 
has neither breadth nor depth ; to 
the surface which is thinner than 
any that can be conceived. And 
unless Dr. Coplesiun declares, that 
all these reasonings are absurd, 
how can he deny ns the privilege 
of saying, that an event which has 
been predicted by God shall as- 
suredly and cortainly be done. 

But the prediction, or the fore- 
knowledge, docs not make tlic cer- 
tainty. This IS true ; because the 
foreknowledge is ascribed to a 
mind and a nature which we are 
utterly at a loss to conce'ive ; and, 
therefore, we are riot at liberty to 
assert, that any thing is impossible 
to it. MaD> strictly speaking, never 
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does foreknow ; he can only infer, 
expect, and guess ; none of which 
have the slightest appearance of 
being inconsistent with the contin- 
gency of future events. If a man 
could be absolutely certain, that 
contingency would cease ; but it is 
not the same when we transfer the 
reasoning to God. because bis 
thoughts are not- as our thoughts; 
and when he declares that we arc 
free, and that still He foreknows, 
the inference is. that it comes to 
pass ill some manner far beyond 
our ability to comprehend. Dr. 
Coplestoii attributes the difliculty 
(p- 7.) to the ambiguity of words : 
we attribute it to the weakness of 
the faculties whicJi we possess ; and 
we are quite at a loss to understuiid 
how the diflereiicc arose. VVe Ain 
hardly think tliat Dr. Coplestoii 
would suffer himself to bo led away 
by the desire of saying soiuelhing 
new upon a liacknieil subject ; and 
yet this is all that he has effected 
or cau effect by his distinctions. 
Common men will never be satis- 
fied with such unpalatable food. 
They cannot talk of relaliotis, and 
qualities ; the^ know not whether 
they use a word in its primary or 
sccomlary scn.se ; they do not caio 
one fiirthitig about its etymology, 
or ilN derivatives. But they know 
what they moan by it, quite as well 
as philosophers ; and he who as. 
siircs them to the contrary will be 
laughed at for his pains. We think 
that we cannot have mistaken the 
Provost’s meaning ; yet unless w'e 
have, he is guilty of this extrava- 
gance. and imagines that it enables 
him to clear up all difiicnlty and 
doubt. He does not oven appear 
to be consistent Vith himself, since, 
he adopts those arguments which 
say. that the subject can only be 
explained by referring it to God*s 
unknown and infinite nature, and 
then tells us. that ** these specula- 
tive ^difficulties about prescience, 
providence, free-will, and the origin 
of evil, tuni out to be disputes 
about the significations of words.*' 


If he had confided in this discovery, 
all the rest might have been spared. 
If he can complete and demonstrate 
it. he will convict all his prcdeccs- 
suis of logomachy. *For our own 
parts we shall submit, and kiss the 
rod. We shall think it no disho- 
nour to be chastised by the hand 
of a Copleston ; and as our punish, 
nient will be shared anumg all the 
writers on the Calvinistic contro- 
versy, whose works have seen the 
light, wc shall console ourselves 
by reflecting upon the number and 
respectability of our fellow-suf- 
ferers. In the mean time we ven- 
ture very humbly to observe, that 
while in controversy there are lo- 
goniachisfs. who will grieve over the 
termination of their disputes in 
philology, also there are critics, 
who delight in a distinction without 
a difference, and are never better 
pleased than when they cheat them- 
selves and their readers by putting 
a new significaiion upon an old 
word. 

VVe should be sorry to see the 
name of Mr. Whately inscribed 
upon such a list ; but there can be 
no doubt that he is a candidate for 
the Hitiiiition. and bids fair fur suc- 
cess. The Qxtracts already sub- 
mitted to the attention of oiir rea- 
ders, arc ailmirable specimens of 
neology. First, contingency means 
ignonince of the event, and noiliiiig 
more. Secondly, the word necessity 
has three significations, universal, 
compulsory, nudentain. Thirdly, cnu- 
sation means a constant conjunction,. 
a connection as it appears from a 
passage which we have not quoted in 
point of time and place. Fourthly, 
impossible denotes, l.st. " restraint, 
or absence of power and 2dly. 
** the absence of all room for doubt, 
or as wc often express it of all 
chance and contingency.*’ The last 
i^ords prove, that Mr. Whately is 
aware of the ordinary meaning of 
the word contingency — we often 
employ it as synonymous with a 
chance. Johnson accordingly ds^- 
fines it. ** the quality of being for- 
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tuitous, accideotal possibility and that they only intended to say, that 
the passages which he cites, prove the event was unknown. But they 
the accuracy of his explanation, would not readily allow that their 
What authority then has Mr. Whate- intention could be more accurately 
ly for his moA unqualified assertion, known to him than to themselves ; 
that contingency implies igno- and wc conceive that their reluc- 
rance of the event, and nothing taiice would be generally applauded, 
else.*’ Was it ever used in that We come next to ntceaaity ; and 
sense by a classical English writer? the derivation to which, in the iii- 
If not, how does he suppose that stance of contingency, he did not 
the meaning of words is to be as- advert, is here his principal ally, 
certained ? In expounding neces- The original sense of it, he pro« 
aity he lays great stress upon its iiounces to be an intimate coiinec- 
derivation. But this shield will not tion, because it is derived from 
protect him in the instance now be. nrcto, and because itecmartiis means 
ibre us. The various senses through an intimate friend. This would be 
which the word has passed are, sufficiently plausible if philosophy 
i(mching^ arriving at, happening, had first been taught at Rome ; but 
and being accidental. There is no the Latins borrowed every idea from 
link deficient, and there is no hole Greece, where atayxv signified iic. 
or corner at which ** ignorance of c«.ssity, and avetyxaiof an intimate 
the event*’ could have cre])t in. acquaintance, but where the cty- 
Mr. Whately says, that a death that mology had nothing to do with con- 
has taken place in India is a con. nection, Aristotle derives avayxaioir 
tingency with us until the news from axonror, others from avctaau) and 
reaches England. Our answer is, aytt. At all events, therefore, the 
that this use of the word is un- (xreeks did not get their idea of 
known and unauthorised, and that necessity from connection and con. 
to employ it as he recommends junction; and their idea, however 
would be to speak bad English, got, was transferred in the most 
Our common gamblers and sharpers servile manner into the Latin tongue, 
might give him a useful lesson and the word which was chosen to 
upon the real meaning of the denote it may be derived from nejp, 
word. They would not presume with much greater probability, than 
to argue with him on a question of from necto. Consequently Mr. 
criticism or metaphysics ; but they Whately’s argument is unsound at 
would say, that they had learned the boUom. The proper sense of 
their native tongue, and were ac- necessary, and all its synoiiiins, is 
customed to think with sufficient not universal, but fixed, or uiial- 
closeness where their interest was terable. 
at slake. Their idea of contin- 
gency, they would add, was that of ‘ Necessity and cliance 

something which might or might not Approach not me, and wliat 1 will is late.’ 
happen ; and that as soon as an 

event had taken place, they con- When the word is used to signify 
sidered it as determined and unal. what is advantagediis for us, or what 
terable. They would illustrate their is highly probable, it is used im- 
meaning by saying, that a bet upon properly, or at best figuratively ; 
a^ horse-race was not considered and it would be every whit as useful, 
binding if it was made after t&c and every whit as true, to say, that 
race was run, because the bet was when Milton talked of chance, he 
upon the hazard^, and as soon as meant variety ; and that when he 
that was over the contingency talked of fate he metfnt wards, 
/ceased* Mr. Whately might reply, as to say that we have no other pro- 
tbai they were under a mistake, per meaning when we use the term 
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necesrityf than that which arises from 
the contemplation of connected 
events. 

The use which is to be made of 
these unnecessary refinements will 
appear from the following passage. 

Beina thus accustomed to apply to 
those things especially the word ‘ neces- 
sary,’ which we knoio to be connected with 
and dependent on such others as we 
know to exist, we thus come to fancy a 
sort of coincidence between ‘ necessity’ 
and * knowledge ;* for instance, we say that 
a loaded die must necessarily turn up one 
particular side *, but that an unloaded one 
docs not iicccssaiily fall on one side rather 
than another: the one die therefore has 
turned up, suppose, a six, necessarily; 
the other, ^accidentally. 

“ In reality, however, the only differ- 
ence (as far as concerns the present ques- 
tion is relative to our Knowledge : the fill 
of the latter die being connected with, 
uiid dependent on, the various impulses it 
received in the box, dec. as much as that 
of the otlier, with the gravitation of the 
weight it was loaded with; only the ope- 
ration of the one influence was, or might 
be, known to us ; tlie other could not. Let 
it be borne in mind therefore, that when 
we say the cast of this die wtw not neces- 
sary, we only mean in fact (if we attach 
any precise meaning to our words) that wc 
do not know why it was necessary ; that 
is, do not fully know the operation of the 
causes which produced it ; for scarce any 
one would say it happened without any 
cause at all ; and should he explain his 
meaning in saying this to be, \|iat if the 
box had been sliakeii iff some other way, 
the cast might have been different; the 
answer is, that, on that principle, the 
other is not to be called necessary neither ; 
since the otlier die had not been loaded, 
or had been loaded differently, the cast of 
that also would have been different. In 
neither case could the result liave been 
other than it was, supiwsing all the cir- 
cumstances cmmecied with it to remain the 
same. When indee^ we speak of events 
in which man’s agency is concerned, as 
not necessary, and say that they might 
have happened otherwise, we sometimes 
mean that tlie agent acted not from con^ 
pulsuMf hut willingly, and had it in his 
power to act otherwise ; sometimes, again, 
that wo do not know, or did not know be* 
forehand, wligt the compulsion was, or 
under what inducements he acted. 

llie word * neGessary” then is nsed, 
Ant, sometimes to denote the nniversa- 


lity or constancy of the connection between 
any two things, and consequently, in any 
general assertiun, to imply merely that 
what we say is true srithont any excep- 
tion or qualification : secondly, sometimes 
to denote compulsion^ or independence of 
onr will: thirdly, sometimes to denote 
onr knowledge respecting the matter in 
qiiesbon, and onr having no room for 
(Umht about it. P. 88. 

This argument is intended as 
a clue to explain the confused no- 
tions of many of the advocates for 
the system of necessity, and many of 
its opponents.*’ Admitting it to be 
true as far it goes, it proves nothing 
to the purpose, unless wc suppose 
tliat men are influenced by motives 
as certainly and inevitably, as a die 
by its load. An absurdity which 
Clarke has siifliciently exposed, and 
which we certainly flattered our* 
selves that he had exploded. But 
the argument is sophistical, even 
as far as it relates to the dicer and 
his die. For if he lias been informed 
that a sharper has loaded the die, 
he will say and may be sure that 
some one side will inevitably turn 
up. He may have no knowledge, 
which side it will be ; but he is sure 
that it will and must be a particular 
side, and can be no other. And, 
therefore, he says, it is necessary ; 
and it is necessary, not from his 
knowledge, for then it would not 
have been necessary if he had not 
known it, but from the existence of 
an adequate cause which will in- 
fallibly produce it. On the other 
hand, if we are sure that the die is 
unloaded, we aflirm that any side 
may turn up. Not that we suppose 
that the event will not be the neces- 
sary result of the laws of matter 
and motion, or that it will not de- 
pend upon the situation of the die 
and the box, or our hand and the 
table, &c. But these circumstances 
arMl unfixed ; not merely unknown 
but accidental ; we may change the 
position the mo|pent before we 
throw, and a change in the result 
must ensue. It is the.jCreafneM, 
therefore, of the circumstances which 
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makes the fall of the loaded die ne- 
cessary ; and the mutability of the 
circumstances which makes the fall 
of the unloaded die fortuitous ; and 
the knowiedg*e or ignorance of the 
pla;yer has nothing at alHo do with 
it. If a dicer, like a juggler, could 
throw an ace at his pleasure (and 
some tricks of tliis kind have been de- 
tected) the turn up of the ace would 
be necessary, and the dicer would be 
horse-whipped for a cheat ; though 
the company did not know bis trick, 
and therefore, according to Mr. 
'Whately, they ought to consider the 
event as contingent. This is a ma- 
nifest reductio ad absurdunu 

But this error is out done by the 
definitions of cause and effect. 
** We cannot perceive any etiicacy 
in what are called ^ physical causes’ 
to produce their respective effects.’* 
If this means that we do not know 
how impulse produces motion, or 
gravity occasions bodies to fall, or 
our will enables us to extend an arm 
or a leg, it is quite true. But the 
inference, ** that all we do perceive 
(and consequently all we really in- 
dicate in these cases by the word 
^ caiisatioirj is a constant conjunc- 
tion,^’ is a very false and a very 
dangerous conclusion. As to its 
being found in Barrow and Butler, 
until the passages arc pointed out 
to us, we shall beg leave to doubt 
the fact. Hume has certainly de- 
duced mischievous consequences 
from it ; but that they are illogical 
has never yet been proved. The 
real error is in the assumption — his 
subsequent reasoning is unanswer- 
able. He is not entitled however 
to the sole honour of the sophism ; 
for Mr. Coleridge has detected the 
same subtlety in one of the old 
schoolmen, and Jonathan Edwards, 
as acute and as sophistical as 
Hume, has said that he sometimes 
uses the word enure, iu his enqihry, 
to signify any antrceileiit with which 
a consequent evt.nt is so connected, 
that it truly belongs to the reason 
why the proposition which affirms 
that event is true, whether it has 


anv positive influence or not It 
will be seen that this is a mitigated 
Humiam ; but Edwards did not re- 
quire to call forth the full powers of 
the medicine, his object merely be- 
ing to establish Christian fatalism. 
Hume aimed at atheism and a true 
atheistic necessity, and therefore he 
administered the dose in its most 
concentrated shape. 

It is not wonderful that Edwards 
and Hume should go astray — they 
were bent upon establishing doc- 
trines against which common sense 
revolts — and they did not act incon- 
sistently in assuming absurdities, 
and sophisms. But we confess we 
are astonished, and not less asto- 
nished than giicved, at finding that 
a^learnecl,al)le, and orthodox clergy- 
man and college tutor should be se- 
duced into similar errors. The sen- 
tence alluded to, short as it is, con. 
tains more weak points than one. 

All that we perceive is the con- 
stant connection,*’ this though not 
strictly f true may pass. But Mr. 

* Edwards on Free Will, Part II. Sect. 
3. Many of oar readers may not be 
aware of the extent to which good Jona- 
than carried hb triumph. His* conclusion 
contains the following challenge. ** And 
really all tbe.Arminians on eaith might be 
Gliallenged wilJmtt arj-o^aiice or vanity^ to 
make these principles of tlicii s herein they 
mainly differ frohi tlieir fathers, whom 
they so much despise, consistent with 
common sense ; yea, and perhaps to pro- 
duce any doctrme ever embraced by tlie 
blindest bigot of the Church of Koine, or 
the most ignorant Mussulman, or extiav;i- 
gant entliiisiast, that might be reduced to 
more demonstrable inconsistencies, and 
repugnances to common sense and to 
themselves.” The able man who arrives 
at this notable conclusion sets out with 
saying, that the desire b the same as the 
will ; and proceeds to confound an ante- 
cedent with a cause. Tlie difference be- 
tween the former b no less than that be- 
tween having a good appetite, and ordering 
a handsome dinner. Of the latter we speak 
below. I 

t If it were strictly true the conseqoence 
would be tliat all events thns connected, 
must be causes an4 effects. For instance, 
the ringing of a college bell, would be the 
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Whately adds, ** consequcutly all 
that we really indicate by the word 
causation, is ^c.*’ Can a word then 
indicate nothing but the perceptions 
of sense ? Are there no inferences 
made by the mind, no suppositions, 
no conceptions, which a word can 
signify and express? Our notion 
of causation arises briefly thus — 
the sense perceives connection ; the 
understanding inters production ; 
and the word causation indicates 
both. This is just as clear, as that 
110 one except Mr. Whately would 
say that he was contingent, when 
he* meant that he was ignorant; — 
and it is no use to argue farther 
about the meaning of a word which 
every body uses, and every body 
iiuderstands, and which nobody will 
believe to have changed its signiti- 
catioii out of coinpliinent to Ed- 
wards, to Hume, or even to Stew- 
art. 

Nor can it be said that Mr. 
Whately's definitions lead to no 
practical bail consequeiices~-if they 
were merely ingenious whims they 
would not have requireil the con- 
sideration that has now been be- 
stowed upon them. Unhappily they 
produce a visible and mischievous 
eftect upon his other opinions. 

A man will often say indeed that 
lie ‘ eaiuwt help doing so .ind so, ^hoiigli 
he knows it is wrong:’ hot this is a 
figurative expression; and it is of great 
importance in practice, steadily to bear in 
mind that it is so ; for no man is blamed 
or punished (nor could be, to any pur- 
pose) fordoing wliathe, literally, cannot 
help ; whereas, when lie follows his incli- 
iiation in doing what he knows to be 
wrong, the common sense of all mankind 
has decided, and proved by experience, 
that it is just, or at IcSst expedient, to 
punisli him. That * necessity' can alone 
be pleaded as a justification, in which a 
man acts against his will.*’ P. 96, 

Why is the justice of phishing a 
inalefac^r qualified in this passage 
by the pmrase * or at least expedient T 


cause why the fellows go to dinner or to 
prayers, for these events are constantly 
connected both in time and place. 
Remembrancer, No. 31. 


Because upon his own principles 
Mr. Whately cannot prove that it 
is just. If the malefactor could 
have acted otherwise, it' he could 
have resisted his inclinations, his 
punishment is just. If not, if as 
Tucker and his followers, and as 
Edwards also and the Calvinists 
maintain, motives must always pro- 
duce their effect, as certainly as 
the heavier weight pulls down the 
scale, punishment can only be jus- 
tified upon the tyrant's plea ; its 
expedience must be resorted to, for 
justice is out of the question. Ne- 
cessity, as resulting from human 
co^ction, implies acting against our 
will ; but where super-humaii agents 
are under consideration,^ is reqnisite 
* to settle whether the will itself be 
free. For if it be not, we are as much 
enchained by the slavery resulting 
from ail inevitable compliance with 
motives, as by the dungeons and ma- 
nacles of the Inquisition. How little 
is really known of Fatalism or Cal- 
vinism, by one who imagines that 
they can be silenced by such argu- 
ments as these I 

** Wiicn however 1 suy that tlie doctrine 
h liariiiless, 1 mean only to tlio^e who can 
keep tlieir minds steflfiistly fixed on this 
iti true interpretation ; for it is very liable 
to be misapprehended ; and the eiToni thus 
produced are most raischievoas. The ge- 
nerality ef men, if told that any thing 
takes place necessarily, and could not have 
been otherwise, will be apt to consider 
this necessity as independent of tlie very 
circumstances which gave rise to it ; and 
to lose sight of the equal necessity of these. 
Thus it is that Mahomet seems to have 
taught predestination to his followers ; and 
in this sense, it appears, on some occa- 
sions tliey practically adhere to it ; as, for 
instance, in neglecting to take precautions 
against the plague. Thus also the vulgar 
among ns will be apt to say, * If liod 
forest « 1 shall be saved, I shall be, live 
how 1 may ; if, that 1 shall not be saved, 
nothing I can do will avail.' They will 
often be imable to perceive that there is 
just the same connection between the 
conditions and the end, IMrtween our own 
efibrts and onr salvatioo, » there wonld 
have been, bad no being existed who conld 
foresee cither. It is better tlierefore to 
tell \hcm that their salvation is epiitifir 

4K 
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gaU; \»faich ia no deceit; for in foot it it are contained many just and useful 
so, in the only sense in which any thing observations, at variance with the 


can be continsrent ; that is, wo. arc igno- 
rant rcspcctii^ our final doom, except so 
far that we know it rests with each man 
to accept the offers made, or to reject 
them, and that each will fare accord- 
ingly." P. 100. 

Better to tell the vulgar that their 
salvation is contingent ! ! ! For 
although in rtality it is no such 
thing, yet since they will understand 
the word in its old sense, they will 
act as if their salvation were really at 
stake ; and since as in the new sense, 
the proposition is true, the good 
folks will have no reason to com- 

E lain of being deceived ! We are 
appy to say that there is no second 
passage in Mr. Whately’s volume so 
erroneous or so mischievous as this ; 
and we heartily wish that this had 
never seen the light. Mr. Daniel 
Wilson himself does not wholly 
conceal what he thinks that God 
has commanded him to teach al- 
ways and openly. And the lame 
and impotent conclusion of Mr. 
Whately's wire drawn arguments 
is, that every. thing is fixed and 
fated, but that the wise must be 
snug, and keep their own secret — 
that we must talk to the vulgar of 
contingencies, but need not believe 
in them ourselves. We are furnished 
with a very adequate description of 
the argument that is thus brought to 
a close ill the following severe pas- 
sage. 

**Tlie arguments and s} stems wliich 
have been thus reared, remind one of the 
fog-banks, which at sea so often delude 
the anxious mariner; he fancies himself 
within view of new coasts, with promono- 
tories, and bays, and mountains distinctly 
discernible ; but a nearer approach, and a 
more steady observation, prove the whole 
to be but an unsubstantial vaponi, ready 
to melt away into air, and vai^Ai for 
ever.’* P. 9 K 

It would unjust to conclude 
our remarks without adverting to 
the second Appendix ; wherein, as 
well as ill several parts of tliat on 
which we have already coiumeiitcd. 


errors which disfigure the passages 
that have been considered, but in 
themselves both true and weighty. 

A large portion of the second Ap- 
pendix is devoted to an enquiry into 
the merits of Archbishop King’s 
best known work, the Essay on the 
Origin of Evil. And the fallacy 
which prevents that Essay from ac- 
complishing its object is briefly and 
neatly pointed out. We agree witli 
Mr. Whately also in what he ob- 
serves respecting the mischief of 
such unsuccessful attempts. The 
doubting mind turns to them in the 
full expectation of being set at rest ; 
and the higher the author’s rcpii- 
* tation the more sanguine is the ren- 
der’s hope. If he finds himself dis- 
appointed, he will seldom rest satis- 
fied with throwing aside the volume, 
and pronouncing it iiieiiectual and 
inconclusive— -but he will think that 
what has not been accomplished by 
such an eminent theologian, is im- 
possible; and that Christianity is 
encumbered with unsurmountalile 
difficulties. How' strange it is that 
our acute and learned annotator 
should fail to observe that the same 
remark will apply to his own en- 
deavours to explain predestination 
and fiee-w'il|. The Calvinist, or 
the calvinistically-in dined, will sel- 
dom if ever admit that they have 
succeeded. Mr. Whately’s failure 
will excite prejudices against older 
and better exposition.s, and the 
errors which he designed to eradi- 
cate will be nourished and perpetu- 
ated by his hand. While we read 
the prabtical parts of his notes and 
appeiidiccsi we feel convinced that 
we are listening to a humble Chris- 
tian, who is far enough from pre- 
suming to be wise above what is 
written, — but when theory, and ety- 
mology, and derivative significations 
step in, the ■straight path is for- 
saken, and we cannot advance a 
step. Why should we be compelleil 
to give the quotations and the an- 
swers which have been already sub- 
5 
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uiitted to the reader, in the Review 
of a pamphlet on Predestination, 
which concludes with such a sen- 
tence as the follow in{^. 

** Liistly, let the preachers of the Gos- 
pel bear in mind that the object of that 
Gospel is not to explain the causes of moral 
evil, but to remedy its effects. Liut them, 
alter bein^ satibfied that the jlici iptiyt's are 
Ihc word of God, seek for such instruction 
respecting liis nature and his dealings with 
man, as tfiey afford *• Let them reinem- 
her, themselves, and sedulously warn their 
ffocks, that it was the craving after FOR- 
BIDDEN KNOWLEDGE which expel- 
led our first parents from Paradise; a 
temptation which still besets their posteii- 
ty. Let them remeniber, that though 
Scripture invites cnquiiy into questions 
within the reach of our faculties, (for oiir 
Loiil bids the Jews ^ search the Scrip- 
tuics,’ to ascertain whether He were indeed * 
the foictold Messiah,) it demands fiiitli, 
Jinphcit faith, in mysteries which it does 
not attempt to clear up ; and insists on 
faith as the fundamental point of religion. 
Let Iheiii shun those therefore who profess, 
by simplifying and explaining these myste- 
ries, to make faith easy, and thus, in ef- 
fect, to destroy tlic very nature of it, con- 
sidered as aduey; for there is surely no 
virtue in assenting to Euclid's propositions, 
or any thing else which can be satisfacto- 
rily and clearly demonstrated to the uii<1ei^ 
standing. Such men are in truth lalirmr- 
ing to widen the * straight gate,’ that they 
may tlic more icadily and iii;rcealily enter 
in at it ; and arc guilty of much the same 
taiilt with those who turn aside from it in 
disgust; the latter will not believe what 
they find it impossible to explain ; the 
former are resolved to explain what they 
find themselves compelled to believe. 

But let the liiiinblc and faithful mi- 
nisters of Christ not seek * to be wbe 
above that which is written,’ nor rashly un- 

* ** Let us keep to Scripture 2 and Scrip- 
ture so understood will^ never lead us be- 
yond our depth. It IS onl^by goiii" out 
of Scripture, by building theories of our 
own upon subjects of which wo must 
have an imperfect knowledge, tliat such 
apparent contradictions are produced* 
If wc set up these notions of our own 
as the standard of faith, and require a 
peremptory assent to all the inferences 
which appear to flow from them, we 
quit tliG true, the revealed God, and 
betake oui-sclves to the idols of our own 
brain.*’ Coplesion^ p. UU 


dertake * to justify the ways of God to 
man,’ nor give explanations which may 
raise peniiciuiiH doubts in the mind of one 
who perceives their futility; but leaving 
presumptuous metapliysicianiT to bewilder 
themselves in inquiries beyond the reach of 
our present faculties, let them teach their 
flocks that ' the secret things belong unto 
the Loid their God, but the things tliat 
ai-e revealed belong unto them and to their 
cliildreii for ever, that they may do all Uic 
words of this law.* ” P. 1 

As the result of this long article, 
we would ouly request the impartial 
reader to compare the effects of the 
Calvinistic and the Anti-calviiiistic 
hypothesis. The Predestiiiariau pro. 
fesM^s to have no object so much at 
lieart as the promotion of God’s 
glory ; and supposes that absolute 
decrees arc more consistent with 
the di\itie Majesty tliau conditional 
foreknowledge and free-will. But 
which is the nobler atid more ex- 
alted idea of the Deity ; that like 
mail lie can only certainly fore- 
know what is inevitable, or that by 
some inconceivable perfection of 
the uncreated mind, it can foresee 
even contingent events? That lie 
can only govern his world by fast, 
cning causes to their effects, and 
thus subjecting his rational and re- 
sponsible creature^ to a concealed 
but \irtiial necessity; or that he 
gives them full permissiun to will 
and to act as they jffeasc, to heark- 
en or to disregard, to be obedient 
or to rebel, to accept assistance, 
or to reject it, and yet by his Al- 
mighty power overrules these free- 
agents in such a manner that they 
infallibly accomplish his purposes I 
Which is the easier and more natu. 
ral picture of perfect justice, truths 
and goodness ; that of a Being who 
invites us to perform what is inipos. 
sible, and then punishes us for re- 
jecting his offer, or that of one who 
neve» speaks to us in equivocal lan- 
guage, but gives what he has pro- 
mised, and gives it universally and 
always i The questions answer them- 
selves. In the ffcld of reason and 
philosophy ihc Calvinist can make 
no dtand. A few bard expressions 
4 K 2 
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scattered over a plain and intellu 
glide volume, are the only support 
of his creed. And upon the strength 
of them he is ready to contend for 
that fatal necessity ivhicli leads 
straight to Atheism ; ready to ad. 
init that Christianity is at variance 
with consciousness and common 
sense, ready to throw discredit 
upon all our holy mysterieSf and to 
furnish the enemies of inspiration 
with the surest means of counter- 
acting it. We do not question the 
sincerity from which tliis conduct 
proceeds, but we do question the 
judgment, the humility, and the 
wisdom. 


A View of the Principles and Forms 
of the Church of Scotland as by 
Law established^ addressed to the 
Presbyterian Congregation of St. 
John, New Brunswick. By 
George Bums, JD.JD. Minister of 
St. Andrew's Church, in the City 
of St. John. 1817. 

Remat'ks on Ih\ Bums's View of 
the Principles and Forms of the 
Presbyterian Kirk as by Law 
established in Scotland. By the 
Rev. James I^ilne, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. 1818. 

Letter addressed to the Rev. James 
Milne, A.M. in consequence of 
his Remarks on Dr. Burns's View 
of the Principles and Forms of 
the Church of Scotland, as hy 
Law established. By the Author 
of that Wwk. 1818. 

The state of religion in the colonies 
of Great Britain is a topic of pain- 
fill and melancholy reflection. The 
wide extent of our colonial posses- 
sions affords a singular opportunity, 
if it has not been providentially 
designed for the express purpose, 
of settling in foreign parts the doc- 
trine and worship of the Christian 
Church in itS'^best and most efii- 
cieiit form. It cannot be denied, 
that this important oflice has been 
neglected, and while no adequate 
attedpts have been made to intro- 
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duce the pure faith and discipline 
of the Church of England, the ne- 
cessity of the case has palliated 
the intrusion of more questionable 
forms of Christianity, and every 
variety of sectarian prejudice has 
been tolerated and cherished, and 
approved. Before the disineniber- 
ment.of oyr transatlantic empire, 
the oflice of a bishop was unknown 
ill America, and after the declara- 
tion of American Independence, 
the episcopacy was not continued 
without considerable ditficulty and 
delay. Consecration however was 
at length obtained, both from the 
English and Scotch bishops, 
and the Episcopal ‘Church u\ 
America now flourishes in the 
midst of sectarism, infidelity, and 
indifference under the able superin- 
tendence of its own bishops. In 
the West Indies there is no bishop, 
and the rites of an Episcopal 
Church are but partially and imper- 
fectly administered : and the pro- 
ceedings of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
which promise by their consolidat- 
ing energy to realize the best hopes 
of those, in whose judicious zeal 
the Indian episcopate originated, 
leave too much room to regret, the 
long delay of this measure, which 
in real importance and use sur- 
passes, all the ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings of modern times. 

Indifference to Christian truth, 
and more especially to its forms, 
may generally be expected in the 
mixed population of a foreign set- 
tlement, whose absence from their 
proper home is occasioned by mo- 
tives in which religion has no con- 
cern, and frequently commences at 
a period o.f life when religion has 
obtained but little influence on the 
understanding. Under such circum- 
stances, men might be brought to 
conform with any one order of reli- 
gion, but they^ are perplexed and 
unable to decide, if they lhavc the 
choice of more Ihaft one. Some 
will withdraw themselves from every 
congregation, and others as readily 
attach themselves to any which may 
open its doors to receive them.: bu( 
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if after a lapse of time, a ministry 
claiming a purer origin and a higher 
authority, should offer itself to their 
attention, too many will be disposed 
to resist its claims, and oppose its 
establishment. If it is not neces- 
sary, why is it offered ! And if it 
is necessary, why was it not offered 
at ail earlier period ? .These will be 
the obvious questions of those who 
have grown up in long ignorance of 
the true nature of ecclesiastical 
polity, and in inattention to the 
forms of public worship : and what 
will not be the jealousies of those, 
whose minds have been imbued with 
different opinions, whose affections 
have been engaged to other pastors 
and teachers, and who have been 
armed with prejudices against th^ 
Church, which is the last to solicit 
their attention. The feelings of 
those, in whose minds any traces 
of religion have been retained arc 
rendered hostile to episcopacy, 
while others who think lightly of 
religion have pleasure in observing 
the antipathies of those who call 
themselves Christians, and the sur- 
rounding heathen, doubting first of 
the form of Christianity, which they 
ought to embrace, are led to doubt, 
whether it is necessary to embrace 
any, and whether all may not be 
ilisputed and rejected. li\ this re- 
spect the Koiiiisli il^hurch has an 
advantage above all Protestant 
Cliiirchcs: she has but one mode 
of faith to recoiiimeiid, and in her 
sedulous policy she provides, that if 
no choice be granted, no dispute 
shall be excited, and no want shall 
be felt. 

These reflections have been called 
forth by a perusal \)f tjie pamphlets, 
of which the titles are prefixed, 
and which were published in the 
State of New Brunswick. The 
** minister of St. Andrew’s church, 
in the city of St. John,” upon his 
arrival in the province, appears to 
have been ^desirous of instructing 
the Presbyterian congregations in 
the principles and forms of the 
Church of Scotland as by law esta« 


blished. The desire was natural; 
the object was important, and not 
liable to exception, and it would be 
well if the rule of faith and disci- 
pline subscribed by any dissenting 
congregation could he distinctly ex- 
hibited to the members of that con- 
gregation, and the public at large. 

It would then be known what the 
sectaries do and do not profess to 
believe : tlic path of the controver- 
sialist would be levelled, and the 
means of protection and precaution 
be rendered more easy and more 
efficient. The method which Dr. 
Burns pursued was to address his 
hearers from the pulpit, and affer 
some revision to commit his senti- 
ments to the press. This method 
was as unexceptionable as the os- 
tensible purpose and design ; but it 
is not easy to maintain one set of 
religious opinions, without reflect- 
ing, or seeming to reflect upon those 
which are opposed to them ; and it 
is certainly not possible to take a 
plausible view of the grounds of 
Presbyterianism, without some im- 
founded insinuations against the 
sounder arguments of episcopacy. 
Dr. Burns’s attempt therefore chal- 
lenged the notice of Mr. Milne, the 
Episcopal minister and missionary 
at Fredericton, who, with an extent 
and accuracy of information, which 
that remote station could hardly be 
expected, refuted various misrepre- 
sentations of the principles and his- 
tory of episcopacy, by which Dr. 
Burns had laboured to sustain the 
cause of Presbyterian purity. This 
provoked a rejoinder from Dr. 
Burns, and called into action vari- 
ous passions, which the general 
temper of his original argument had 
not betrayed, and when he could 
not defend his positions, or refute 
the reasonings of his adversary, he 
beteme angry, and threatened if he 
had the means of reference to show 
the force of an |^|fcack upon epis- 
copacy, and gave utterance to vari- 
ous exceptions against the Church, 
of England, for which he professed 
to* entertain profound and.unqua* 
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liliod respect. Mr. Milne adhered 
to his resolution of making no reply, 
and perhaps a reply was not neces- 
sary, if there were none in the 
colony, by whom the last word 
would not be judged the best argu- 
ment ill the controversy. It is na- 
tural to suppose, that many would 
be gratiiicd with a controversy, of 
the importance of which they could 
form no just conception, and in the 
results of which they hail no inte- 
rest or concern, but the progress of 
which they would attach themselves 
to the different parties in the dis- 
pute, until the pretence of organiz- 
ing one congregation, threw the 
whole religion of the province into 
distraction and confusion. We have 
the happiness of believing that the 
irritation has subsided, and that 
tranquillity has been restored. 

It is far from our intention to 
disturb this tranquillity, nor is it 
necessary to cross the Atlantic in 
pursuit of controversy, or to enlarge 
the stores of pure tlieology : but 
the cause of episcopacy is every 
where interesting, and a cursory 
attention to this distant controversy 
may show by what means the foun- 
dations of prelacy are undermined, 
and give an insight Into the state of 
religion in our colonies, and into 
the opinions which foreigners and 
colonists entertain of the ecclesias- 
tical policy which is pursued iii the 
remote possessions and dependen- 
cies of the empire. 

In former times it was the com- 
mon argument of the Dissenters at 
home, &at the Church of England 
was but partially reformed, and 
they justified their separation on 
the pretence that the Church of 
England differed from other re- 
formed Churches, and held not 
what they conceived to be the truth. 
A more specious argument has arfien 
of late, and the Dissenter invites 
proselytes to thc^convcnticle, not on 
the ground of any difference, but 
^ on the more delusive plea, that it is 
all tha same, that there is no differ- 
ence, and that all the various forms 


of religion will end in eternal peace. 
This argument is well known in the 
dissenting districts, and it has its 
effects, especially when it is com- 
bined with the want of Church 
room, and when the service of the 
conventicle is assimilated with cer- 
tain modifications to the service of 
the Chnvch. Our acquaintance with 
this popular argument had not, 
however, prepared us to Icarii, that 
the Church of England and the 
Church of Scotland form but one 
Church, distinguished only by their 
form of government, a trifle lighter 
than the air, when it suits the con- 
venience of a writer so to represent 
it, but at ail other times, 2 fountain 
and occasion of the bitterest acri- 
i.iony and reproach. 

** Amid the war of contending passions, 
systems, and opinions, it is consolatory to 
think that a Christian Chiircli has been 
established and maintained in tlie United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. I 
speak only of one Christian Church, be- 
cause I view the ecclesiastical constitutions 
of England and Scotland as forming one 
Church — associated under one head — in 
every view co-ordinate — maintained by the 
same state — equally pure in principle and 
efficient in opemtion." Burners View, p. 3. 

The only ground of this union 
and co-orclinacy of the Churches of 
England, and Scotland, is that they 
are both established : the Church 
of England is established by law in 
England; the Church of Scotland 
is established by law in Scotland. 
The consistent Dissenters who ob- 
ject to the civil establishment of 
the Church of England, cannot ap- 
prove the civil establishment of the 
Church of Scotland: but it is ne- 
vertheless ests^blisiied. The commu- 
nion of the Church, which rests 
upon no better foundation than that 
of a civil establishment, is entirely 
of a local nature, and, in the present 
case, the river Tweed is its boun- 
dary and definition; so thUt the 
members of the ChurcH of England 
and the members of the Church of 
Scotland arc Churcliinen or Dissen- 
ters according to the bank of the 
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river on which they may chanco to 
stami : if that river should change 
its course the boundaries of com- 
munion and dissent would be con- 
tracted or enlarged ; or if it should 
cease to flow, they might be thrown 
into inextricable confusion. Such 
is the unity of the Church, .which 
depends on a legal establhhmcnt 
within a limited district. 

Measured by tiiis criterion, the 
Church of Scotland, as by law es- 
tablished, cannot be extended be- 
yond the Tweed. Whatever may 
be its constitutional connection with 
the Ciiurch of Scotland, the Presby- 
terian kirk in London Wall is, in 
England, unquestionably a Dissent- 
ing congregation, and in no respect 
co-ordinate with the Ciiuich of 
England. Neither is the Cliurch of 
Scotland established in any of the 
colonics, in which the civil esta- 
blishment of religion must depend, 
not on the laws of England or of 
Scotland, but on the terms agreed 
upon on the first settlement or sur- 
render of those colonies. The 
Church of Rome, us weM as the 
Church of England, is established 
in Canada, and it is not pretended 
that the Church of Scotland is 
established in any of the colonics ; 
and when, on the grouml of civil 
establishment, she claims ^o-ordi- 
nacy with the Church of England, 
she must be content, upon tlie same 
ground, to partake of co-ordiiiacy 
with the Ciiurch of Rome. The 
Church of Scotland has no more 
claim to establishment in the colo- 
nics of Great Britain, than any sect 
which is not established in Great 
Britain, or than it has "to claim 
establishment in tiic states of the 
Union in virtue of its establishment 
in Scotland. The colonists are de- 
luded, if they arc led to infer an 
establishment of Presbytery abroad 
from m establishment of Presby- 
tery at home.: and if such a claim 
should, at any lime, be preferred, 
on the argument of numbers, it 
should be remembered, that upon 
this argument the Heathens have 


the first, and the Catholics the se- 
cond claim to establishment. 

But it is pretended, that the co- 
ordinacy of the Church'of Scotland 
is recognised, not only by the law, 
but by the canons and constitutions 
of the Church of England. 

** This union in every thing but forms 
is recognized by the Church of En;>lan<], 
for ill Cdiion .5.?, which was fiameil in 
1601, when the Ciiurch of Scotland had 
ossiiined a presbyteiian form, her clergy 
were commanded to ^ pray for the Churches 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as parts 
of Christ's holy Catholic Church, which is 
dispersed tlirniiglioiit the world."* Burns's 
Picw', p. a, 4. 

It is a specious but not an insu- 
perable argument: Mr. Milne re- 
plies : 

Canon 55 of the Church of England, 
which commands her clergy to pray for 
the C'hiirches of England, Scotland, and 
Ii eland, as part of Christ*s holy Catholic 
Chiircli, wiiicli is dispersed throughout the 
woild, is no such recognition of the Kirk 
as J)r. Eiirns &ii)>puses. Presbyterian 
parity was introduced into Scotland and 
established in that kingdom as the scriptu- 
ral and primitive furin of Cliuich govern- 
ment, in oppo«>ition to episcopacy, which 
was declared to ho anti-christiau and un- 
lawful. Blit would the Church of Eng- 
land, in C'anon 55, recognize persons hold- 
ing such opinions, and acting upon them, 
as a part of Clirist's holy Catholic Church, 
which is dispersed throughout the woild, 
w'heii, in Canon 7, she orders them to be 
excommunicated ipso facto j and so conti- 
nue ‘ until* they * repent and publicly re- 
voke such’ their ^ wicked errors?' Die rea- 
son of a child must perceive that the an- 
swer ought to be in the negative. The 
truth is, that when the Canon in question 
was framed, King James was seated on the 
till one of Elizabeth, and, as before Ids ac- 
cession to that throne ho had revived the 
name and office of bishop in Scotland, he 
was now pursning the measures deemed 
pnident for the introduction and establisli- 
menl of a true and regular episcopacy, 

* nor says Bishop Gutbry, * without the 
consent and fortlierance of many of the 
wisest among the minj||ry.’ In this Canon 
the Church of England is, therefore, not 
chargeable with the inconsistency and folly ^ 
of contradicting her own doctrine, and * 
undermining her own constitution, by re- 
cognizing tiie presbyteiian paritynof Scot- 
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land, or any thing peculiar to it and cha- 
racteristic of it.” P. 8. 

This statement, to which Dr. 
Burns makes no reply beyond a 
vague charge of misrepresentation, 
is confirmed by all the prefatory 
canons, which distinctly recognize 
the authority of bishops and the 
supremacy of the king, and pro- 
nounce sentence of cxcdmmunica- 
tion on all who dispute these doc- 
trines. Even in the form of bidding 
prayer, as well as in the first canon, 
the title of the king, as ** supreme 
govenior in these his realms, and 
all other his dominions and coun- 
tries, over all persons in all causes, 
as well ecclesiastical as temporal,*’ 
is distinctly and unequivocally as- 
serted and maintained. It certainly 
cannot be the intention of the 
Church, in this ecclesiastical re. 
cognition of the Church of Scotland, 
to give countenance to Presbyte- 
rianism, or to depreciate the divine 
and apostolical right of Episcopacy. 

Another argument for the co- 
ordinacy of the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, is collected from 
the incautious language of some 
divines in speaking of the origin of 
ecclesiastical polity^ These are no 
more than private sentiments, hav- 
ing no authority to contradict the 
express declarations of the Church 
herself in her offices of ordination 
and consecration; they are a vir- 
tual attack upon the doctrine of 
the Church, and a gratuitous con- 
cession to the Dbsenters, of which 
they will not fail to avail themselves ; 
although they are happily too gene- 
ral and superficial to be compared 
with the precise and elaborate ar- 
guments of those theologians who 
have examined the question in all 
its parts. The easy confidence with 
which it is asserted and beliej^ed, 
that Christ left no form, or no 
permanent form and exemplary mo- 
del of ecclesiastibnl government, has 
been again and again exposed and 
' refuted by Bilson, Hooker, Leslie, 
Potter, Brett, Skinner, and Dau- 
beny. When the reasonings of thc^c 


and other writers of the same class 
are refuted, and when the force of 
their inferences from the Scriptures, 
and of their researches into the 
history of the primitive Church are 
repelled, it will be time to rely on 
the assertions of other divines, and 
to have doubts of the apostolical 
origin sfnd authority of prelacy. 

But the foreign Churches are not 
governed by Bishops, and the doc- 
trine of the foreign Churches has 
been approved by* English Divines, 
and therefore the want of Episco- 
pacy is immaterial. It is evident, 
from the tendency of their own 
writings, that the testimony of ap- 
probation which Bishop Hall, and 
Archbishop Wake, bore to the con- 
tincntal Church, respected their 
doctrine, and not their discipline 
and constitution. Some of the 
Protestant Churches, as in Denmark 
and Sweden, arc still governed by 
Bishops : others, as in Prussia anil 
Saxony, are placed under the con- 
trol of Superintendants, which is in 
fact an illegitimate Episcopacy ; and 
most of the foreign Protestants have 
admitted, that the want of Episco- 
pacy is not a merit but a defect, 
origitiuliiig in the hard necessity of 
the times of the Reformation. It 
was the anxious effort of Dr. Graho, 
at the beginning of the last century, 
to remove these anomalies, and to 
supply these deficiencies by the 
revival of a pure Episcopacy in the 
Churches of the continent, and the 
sentiments of Calvin, are known to 
have been so friendly to the pre- 
lacy of this country, that he pro- 
nounced those who opposed it, to 
be worthy of cvqry anathema, nullo 
non anathemate dignosm The want 
of Episcopal discipline, is an un- 
seemly blemish in the Churches of 
the continent; but is this- blemish 
of recent origin and limited extent, 
to be compared with the prevalence 
of Episcopacy, universally .through 
the fifteen centuries before the Re- 
formation, and widely since the Re- 
formation through ail the settle- 
ments of the Romish Churcbi through 
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the Protestant Churches in England 
and Ireland^ Scotland and America, 
and now happily in Asia also; 
through the Greek Church in Rus- 
sia and Turkey, in Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, afcid through the extensive jia. 
friarchatc of Antioch, stretching 
over to the secluded Christians of 
St. Thomas, in Malal>ar. ^hese 
are the instances to wfiich the ap- 
peal should be made abroad and at 
home, when it is intended to pro. 
pagate the Gospel where it is not 
already known ; or, if it is meant to 
revive its energies, where they are 
now nearly suppressed, it should 
be presented in a form in which it 
has been contemplated from ancient 
time, without the arbitrary appen- 
dages of Popery, or the equally ar- 
bitrary privations of Presbyterian- 
ism and Independency. If it was 
intended to replant the Church in 
Britain or Germany, the prejudices 
of tile Sectaries might be consulted : 
in all other parts, it is necessary to 
respect the primitive constitution 
of the Church. 

When the perpetual and universal 
claims of Episcopacy arc thus su. 
perseded and abated, under pretence 
4>f a legal and canunirnl, a private 
and fi»reign recognition of Presby- 
terianism, it seems to be a work of 
supererogation, to inquire into the 
gradations of ministrj recorded in 
the Scriptures ; but it is an argu< 
incnt too plausible and deceptive to 
be omitted, to assert the identity of 
Bishops and Presbyters, in the 
Apostolic writings. The argiiiiient 
from the same, needs not to be de- 
bated : it is conceded, that the 
Apostles did designate the same 
iirderof ministry, inkier the different 
titles of Bishops and ^Presbyters : 
but it cannot from thence be in- 
ferred, that there is Scriptural au- 
Jhority for Presbyterian parity. 
They, who governed, and to whom 
the power of ordaining the ministry 
was coniinittvd in the first ages of 
the Church, were denominated 
Apostles 8 and it must be shewn, 
fither that the Presbyters were of 

AeMBISBR AUGER, No. 64, 


equal authority with the Apostles;, 
and administered the same offices, 
or the doctrine of Prelacy is uiiim* 
peached and unimpcach^ible. The 
A|>ostles were Preabyters, as the 
higher iriclmles the lower order, and 
the Apostles Peter and John, did 
not disdain to call themselves El- 
ders: but the Presbyters did not 
call themselves, nor were they 
called Apostles, nor had they the 
distinctive power of that higher 
order. Tiie rule of Episcopacy is 
the subordination of the Presbyters 
to the Prelates : the rule of Presby- 
terianism is the parity of its minis- 
ters. 

The Dissenters contend that 
Episcopacy is not foundetl on the 
^ Scriptures, and cannot be establish- 
ed upon legitimate inferences from 
the bcrij)tijres. At the same time 
it is conceded, and the argument 
may be extended, as well to the 
various forms of Independency, asi 
to the Presbyterianism established 
ill the Church of Scotland, that 

** Tlic eradation of Church government 
as established in Ncotland, has been ad* 
mired by many who view it only as a 
human contrivance, warranted by eope- 
tHetic}/^ not by iScriplure .... Every iota 
of tlie Presbyterian f^lienic could not pos- 
sibly be found in any scripture-example, 
althonaii the gtmcrnl syUem is explicitly 
aiithori/ed by the practice of the primitive 
Church, ns far as the cases occurred."— 
Burns's View, P. 25. 

The question is thus resolved 
into the correctness of the in- 
ferences, from certain recorded 
facts : and tlic Episcopalian b con* 
fidcnt of the result, whether the in- 
vestigation be directed to the state 
of the Church under the immediate 
superintendance of Christ himself ; 
or to that of Uic Church adiniiiis- 
teved by his Apostles, under the 
extr^rdiiiary agency of the Holy 
Spirit; or to that of the primitive 
Christians, of which the proceed- 
ings arc more fnllg# detailed and 
recorded. In the time of Christ 
it will not be pretended, that the 
Seventy were of the same rank apd 
4L 
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order as the Twelve, or that either 
were not subordinate to Christ : there 
was therefore in his time a g^rada- 
tion, and ;iot a parity of ministry. 
In the time of his Apostles, the 
Deacons were confessedly an in- 
ferior order : of the Presbyters, if 
they did not sustain the (dHce of the 
Seventy, as is conunouly supposed, 
the origin is indistinct; but they 
were certainly not of the same rank 
with the Apostles, for the decree of 
the council of Jerusalem was form- 
ed, not in the name of the Apos- 
tles, or in the name of the Elders, 
but in the name of the Apostles 
and Elders : Saint Paul, also 
upon more than one occasion, 
speaks of Apostles and Prophets as 
distinct orders ; and it may be 
shown, that the Prophets were "equi- 
valent to the Bishops and Presby- 
ters. In the apostolic age, there 
was therefore a subordination in 
the ministry of the Church: the 
state of the primitive Church, is 
clearly exhibited by Mr. Milne, and 
no doubt is left of the sentiments 
of the Christian Fathers. Tliere 
was indeed no dispute on the theory 
of ecclesiastical governnicnt, before 
the time of Ariiis; nor was there 
any deviation iiii practice before 
the time of the Reformation. Mr. 
Milne is also very successful in cor- 
recting various errors and misrepre- 
sentations, into which Dr. Burns 
had fallen, concerning the history 
of Prelacy, especially on the origin 
of Christianity, and ecclesiastical 
government in Scotland, on the 
views which the ScottUh Reformers 
entertained concerning Prelacy ; on 
the consecration of certain Bishops 
at the time of the Restoration ; 
anil on the state of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. These arc 
points, which would naturally be 
agitated by Scottish poleini^, in 
the midst of a Scottish population, 
and they could not be discussed 
without eftect^^by a Scotch Episco- 
palian, whose very charaoter it is 
to be well versed in ecclesiastical 
antiquities. These points are, how- 
ever, 4ess interatiHS to the general 


reader, and it is necessary to re- 
turn from this cursory view of the 
principles of ecclesiastical goverii- 
iiicnt, to the ecclesiastical practice 
which obtains in the colonies, and 
to the censures which that practice 
calls forth in foreign settlements. 

Doctor Burns pretends, that it is 
a inicnomcr to say, that the Church 

England * established in Amt- 
ricGf and proceeds to offer a remark 
of more serious interest to his cor- 
respondent : 

If yon had said that English ICpls« 
copacy is established in these colonics, and 
that the Society for proinotiiig Clii'istiiiii 
Knowledge. ” (the Society for propagating 
the Gospel is iiicaiit) siv>ports a few 
Missioiidnes, under the luinc of Roetois, 
you would have been ueaioi the tinth."-— 
Letters, F. 11. 

It is very true that the English 
episcopacy is established in the pro- 
vinces of Quebec and Nova Scotia, 
and ill the latter province the esta- 
blishment consists of the bishop and 
an ecclesiastical commissary. Tin' 
jseal of tlic bishops in both ]>rovinces 
is iiiiquestiunable, ami nolliing is 
iH'ale.cted which their limited means 
will allow them to attcjupt. A sub- 
scription has been leceiitly raised in 
this country to assist in building 
churches, and the Society for pro- 
pagating the Go.s]iel has always 
lent it^ zealjus and liberal aid in 
providing missionaries and school- 
masters. Blit is it worthy of a great 
nation to leave the religions interests 
of its colonists thus dependent on 
the casual charities of voluntary so- 
cieties ? Or if these colonies are 
too remote to receive from the go- 
vernment at home an etlicicnt religi- 
ons esl!ablishnicnt, wirat shall be 
said of thd’ state of the Scilly Is- 
lands, where a missionary is station- 
ed, as in a heathen land, by the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The propagation and 
encouragement of scliism«» appears 
to be a primary objeet in our colo- 
iiial policy, and in the recent regula- 
tion for the new settlement at the 
Cape, it was proposed, that a cer- 
tain number of settlers should have 
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liberty of providing a pastor of their 
own denomination. The Society 
for propagating the Gospel has hap- 
pily turned its attention to this new 
seitleraeiit also ; but the seeds of 
division have been sown, and the 
churchman has reason io apprehend 
tliat wherever his religion shall he 
established, it will be jiMicouiitered 
and opposed. 

Nothing could exceed llio coUlncss 
and iiidiH'crence of the aiilhorilies at 
home on the establishment of epis- 
enpacy in India, wheie the bishop 
\Mi.s left to introtlnoe himself wilh- 
vMil any other rn'dentiaK’ reconi- 
niemiation than bis own connnission. 
11' the was olfeiisive, what 

was the wisdriin or <-oiisi<h‘i!fy <»f 
that polic\, which jnd*j;ed it < \pt', , 
dienl to csffthlfsh presb»teriaiieai in 
India, in very opposition to epi?,- 
copaev, ami uTidcicd it necessary 
that the bishop shentd enter up ni 
bis course by snslainiiig tbe autho- 
rity of l!)pisc('j)a< y ill opposition to 
the rude claims of I*resl)vteriaii pu- 
rity ? The answer shall be given in 
the words of ii writer, in a New 
V'oik publication, eniiticd ** the 
diristiaii .fournal and Literary Re- 
gist<'r,” lliey arc tpioted by IMr. 
Milne. Speaking of the happy 
results, which may in God’s good 
time be expected from tlie establisb- 
ineiit of ibe Church iii' the Cast by 
the appoiiilinent of Dr. Miildielon 
to the See of Calcutta, he says. 

The secoml happy ctfert to he* e\- 
prcti’d IS the proniution of the cause of 
unity. One of the great olijcctions of the 
natives to Clirihtinnity, is the ilivisioii of its 
members into so various anil coutiaihetory 
tbrms of faith. Let the piiiity of the Gos- 
pel once shine forth in iipiocencc of life and 
in unity of faith, and one ofHhe great diffi- 
euUiCR in the way of conversion will he le- 
moved. It is therefore with unfeigned le- 
gret, that we have read a most iiifeinperute 
and insulting haraiigue of Dr. Brice, the 
representative of the Scotch Church against 
Episcopacy. This person was sent out at 
the same time with tlic bishop, for the sake 
of tlie many Scotch who were settled in 
India. All these, before the ariival of Dr. 
Brice, were in hannony with the Chiircli 
of England, and willingly united in all its 


forms of public worship. The first efifect, 
therefore, of tliis measure was to create a 
schism where it found none, and in tbe per- 
son of Dr. Brice not only to create, but to 
foment division. It was not* snflicient to 
tear open the woninl and to separate the 
parts which Imd closed in Chiisiiaii union, 
hut to assail with little ^hew of reason, and 
less of lemperanee, tin* unotrending Cliiircli 
and its venerable head. Such arc the tii- 
ninphs of liberality 1” 

Tlio ense cannot be more worthily 
describeil, tliaii in these words of 
tbe Ainericnn jDiirnalLsI, and it is a 
case on which the English churcli- 
iiinu will not soiiii ccube to meditate, 
however he iikiv be gintihed by the 
intei'rst and th“ conipabsioii vviiicli 
the Aniericaii teels in the wrongs of 
his Church. Dr. Burns oilers some 
ii*in iiks on thi'j statement, but they 
:uc* conceived in such a spirit, and 
uttered in such a f»)iie, that wc will 
no: injure him jo. reciting them. He 
ackiiow ledger that “ for want of a 
lScolll^h divine, those who belonged 
to till* Scotch rstablishment had 
laudably conformed to (he episcopal 
icgimc why, then, was this land- 
ahh* confnmity with a Clinrch eoiw 
iciscdly “ puve in principle and cHi- 
cieiit ill iipcralioii,” disturbed ? No 
iinpatieiico of this discipline, no 
de.sire of reform, ?u> wish for the re- 
storation of the forms and principles 
of the Scotch Church had been ex- 
pressed : but the Scotch popula- 
tion of Calcutta is too numerous, too 
rich and loo powerful to be dis- 
pensed with.” NVlieii their griev- 
ances had been asserted, they might 
have been redressed ; but they did 
not complain of injuries, because 
they did nut feel tliein ; they asked 
not for privileges, because they did 
not regret the want of them. Many 
of them had been separated from 
the kirk in early life, before the 
force of its principles was perceiv- 
ed ; tnaiiy had left it without any 
intention of returning to its bosom ; 
many bad never bcm^ducated with- 
in its pale. It was not in Calcutta, 
but it was iu Ltadenhall-strcet, that 
the want of Presbyterianism in India 
was* felt, and it was well t^at tlie 
2 h 2 
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design was npt entertained of settling 
Presb^tcriamsni in any other division 
in India. The scheme has not, 
however, answered the expectation 
of its projectors : and the Episco* 
pal Church, however it may he 
counteracted find opposed for a sea- 
son, will ultimately be consolidated 
and triiiropli in the East. 

There is yet another evil resulting 
from the divided religion of the colo- 
'iiies. Its mischiefs do not terminate 
abroad in exciting the jealousies of 
the colonists, and in delaying the 
conversion of the natives. SVheii 
the settlers return, tliey bring with 
them their religious antipathies, and 
if they are void of religion they re- 
joice ill repeating the tale of its 
contentions ; or if they are sensible 
of its influence they are too prone 
to admit the rancour and jealousy of 
Sectarisin. It is unjustly imagined, 
that orthodoxy is intolciant ; it is 
impatient of false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism, from a conviction of 
their dangerous tendency, but it is 
compassionate to the infirmities of 
human nature, and earnest in its 
supplications for all who have 
erred and are deceived,*’ and for all 
who profess and call themselves 
Christians, that they ** may be led 
into the way of truth, and hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, and in righteousness of 
life.” The episcopalian, in putting 
forth the claims of episcopacy, seeks 
no private interest, gratitics no per- 
sonal passion, pursues no unlawful 
amtiUion ; but acts in a full convic- 
tion, that episcopacy is necessary 
and efficacious in all places of 
Christ’s dominion, that it is of divine 
institution, and was designed for the 
consolidation of the Church to tlie 
end of time. 

We have been content to imder- 
take the cause of episcopacy and 
to advocate, in a very cursory man- 
ner, the claims of Christian unity, 
and conformif^wivith an apostolical 
Church, without taking notice of 
many insinuations which Dr. Burns 
has thrown in our way, and afforded 
amplt; occasion to retort. Dr. 


Burns, and many other divines of 
the Church of Scotland, are ready 
to acknowledge the merits and excel- 
lence of the English Church and 
clergy, at the very lime that they 
are ovei looking or disputing the au- 
thority of its episcopal discipline. 
Our endeavour is more consistent : 
wherever our Church is established, 
vve wish to 'see it settled in all its 
forms and principles, in all its 
beauty, and vigour, and strength ; 
we wish to see all its ordinances ad- 
ministered, all its discipline and su- 
bordination maintained. We desire, 
wc pray for the eiilargeiiieiit of the; 
Church, but as the best and most 
cflicient means of that imlargement, 
we labour and pray for its reunion 
and consolidation, and wc arc per- 
suaded that the more the episcopal 
influence is respected at home and 
extended abroad, the more readily 
will both these ends be accomplish- 
ed. At the beginning of the last 
century Dr. Grabe and Archbishop 
Wake were severally engaged in pro- 
jecting measures for the reunion of 
the Protestant Church. Their mea- 
sures were abortive, but their object 
and their motive still claim the re- 
spect of the wise and good. The 
popular policy of the present day is 
to give licence and encouragement 
to every variety of religious opinion, 
and to’propa^ate it to its fullest ex. 
tent : the end of these experiments 
will appear in its season : one truth 
in the mean time is certain — there is 
no authority fur the piiblicatiou of 
error, or the establishment of 
schism. 


Lay Preaefiing defended.-^A few 
^ Plain Remarks for the Considera- 
tion of the People called Metho- 
diets, occasioned by the Conduct 
of Mr. Chas. Atmore, Superinten. 
dant of the London East Circuit, 
towards the Community Preach* 
ers, 8vo. pp. T6. Warder. 
1820. 

Thk contents of this little pamphlet 
are so curious and instructive, thal 
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\ve shall extract the principal pas. 
sages for the information of our 
refers. ** Note and comment” will 
suggest tlicinsclves in abundance^ 
but we refrain from any attempt to 
heighten what is already perfect. 

Much alarm has been excited iii the 
minds of many tiiily pious nieiiibeis of the 
Methodist society, in consiM|iicucp of the 
late arvitocraticai cxcicisv of power by the 
Siipeiintendaiit of the Ijuudoii East Cir- 
enit, ill the extinction of that iiscfpl class 
of men anions them called Coiiiniiinity 
Preachers *, and, tllOll^h it is maintained 
that the alunn is iinffiiinded, because they 
are merely united with their Local brctli- 
ren, and can eontiniie their usefulness in 
the exercise of their gifts as he lore, yet 
the tiiily pious and sensible of this coin- 
]imnit> be^io to ih-i reive, that, if it is iii 
the power of an individual to annihilate a 
body of men, that existed dm iiii; the life 
of the founder of Methodism, v«'eie eoiisti- 
tilled by him, have siihM^ted iipwaids of 
forty years, and are allowed to have ion- 
dered the moat extensive uscfiibiess to the 
society at huge, Imving been the iii»tiii- 
inciits of adding more incnihers to the so- 
ciety than all the travelling preachers — a 
fact not so fully known as i^t ought to he ; 
they have reason to fear, that another sii- 
periiitendaiit, possessing the like power, 
may take it into liis head to annihilate the 
local preachers altogether : and from the 
contempt with which they arc treated, 
such a cirrunibtanee would not he more 
inconsistent, or even a greater violation 
of power, tliaii that lately exercised to- 
waids the community ; fur the same evils 
which rendered the cominniiity picachers 
so obnoxious to those who love power, 
exist among the local prcachcis, and no 
wonder that they are a soui ce of jealousy. 
I'hough tlieir value is not duly appreciated 
by the Methodists at large, yet God, who 
searches the hearts and tries the reins, 
graciously acknowledges them, by bhssing 
them, and making them a blessing in 
their labour of love, 

** That by worldly characters they 
should be despised, ^loucht little of, and 
treated with contempt, if not to be won- 
dered at, when their Lord and Master 
met with the same kind of tieatmcnt 1800 
years before ; but that their fellow-laboiir- 
ers in the same vineyard, and the people 
to whdni they Uboiir, that these should 
unite pour contempt upon them, has 
ollen been a source of surprise and asto- 
nishment ; but perhaps a variety of causes 
may exist to produce such effects. The 
^principal will be found to proceed fropi 


that unscriptural distinction which subsists 
between the travelling and local preaclien. 
Under this impression allow me to offer a 
few thoughts on the utility of tlie local an4 
coniinuiiity preachers, wliicji appear to be 
calculated to set their disinterested con- 
duct and extenbive nsefiilness in their pro- 
per scriptural point of view. 

** 'Hie principles which actuate tliein 
arc unquestionably : an endeavour to 

obey the coinmantl of their Loid and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Go ye into all the 
irorld^ anti preach the Gospel to every 
cmitiire.— And 2dly, a desire to follow 
the Apostles and first preaciiers of the 
Gospel, as they followed Jesus Christ, 
striving to imitate them in biniplicity and 
obedience to the coiiimands of God, 
scorning to tiatlic with gifts and graces 
they have undeservedly received; but 
having fieely reecived, they freely coin- 
niuiiieate, looking to God for Itis blessing. 

And thoii-'li they aie frequently discoura- 
ged oil dccoiiiit of the importance of the 
wuik and their want of ability; and 
though frequently discouraged by the ti eat- 
nieiit lliey leceive, both troiii the travel- 
ing pieaeheis and the people at large, 
who inanitest so much ingratitude, after 
their walking ficiiiiently ten and hfteeii 
railoH to do them good ; yet remcinbering, 
tliatfium the first God chose the foolish 
tilings of this world to confound the yria- 
dom of the wise, and the weak things 
to confound the mighty, tlrat no 
might glory in ins presence — remembering 
that his kingdom is not of this world, nor 
ever can be iinitqd with it ; that by his 
own example of bunnhty and frequent di- 
lectioiis to his disciples to imitate him, 
and not to be conformed to tliis world, no, 
not even to assume titles of distinction, in- 
dicating tile ofhcc to which he had ap- 
pointed them. His language is, Be ye not 
called Itahbi (no nor Reverend, nor any 
other title of distinction, for that is the 
iinqiicstiouablc meaning) for one is yonr 
master, even Christ, awl ye are brethren. 
The xXpostles and first preachers of the 
Gospel, though wonderfully gifted, and 
their niinistiy so gieatly blessed, did obey 
their Lord and Saviour in this respect, 
following their nsnal employment. They 
feel compelled to continue, though the 
opposition should be equal to tliat which 
tlieir predecesiois met with on the first 
pn^agation of the Gospel in the world.’* 
P.«. 

How lamentable it is to see the same 
evils creeping in ansCng tliem, that des- 
troyed Christianity in foimer times, and 
which have invariably destroyed every re« 
viyal of it since the times of the Apostles^ 
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vKv. conformity to the world on the part of 
the preachers, which has produced a like 
conformity on the part of the people. The 
paid preachers (for it' is strange to tell 
there are two aorta of Methodist preach- 
ers) of the present day, though possessing 
the same gifts, pointedly diffeient and 
distinct ; the one paid and the other not ; 
the former, instead of continuing, as they 
did in Mr. Wesley’s days, the servants of 
Christ, for the sake of his children, are 
become fine gentlpinen, asMiniing worldly 
titles, and the exclusive light to administer 
the Lord’s Supper and hapti/ing infants ; 
calling themselves clcrgynion, and con- 
fining the title exclusively to themselves ; 
collecting immense sums of inoiuy for 
various purport's, and cvpciuhng ii as 
they think ptopt r, without llie people 
having any possible means of a'>cei taining 
whether propcily or not; hermning ex- 
tensive frccluildcM's and Uudlioldcis; pos- 
sessing houses, fui'nitnre, and ohniu'Ls to 
an (iiurmoiis aniuinil, all carefully made 
over to themselves; so that llie ♦luslces 
are nieic lum-v iititics, having not the least 
light or titU to ain of tin* ptoperty. The 
otheis are geueially pom, iu)a''suining, 
willing to L'c any tiling or nolhii'g, that the 
(juspel be not blamed , i ejecting this 
wurid’{» lionoins, tliey follow tlieir heai'eiily 
Master and Ins Apostles, through o\il as 
well as gooil lepoit, eutisideiing it all their 
bn*>iness lieic below to behold the way to 
God, and sing witli the poet, 

^ Happy, if with my latest bioath, 

I may but gasp Ins ii«iiiie, 

Pieaili him to ldl,^md ciy iii death, 
lieliuhl ! behold the Lamb !’ 

These truly disinterested and pious 
apostolic individuals, with their brethi on, 
the exhorters, class leaders, prayer lead- 
ers, and all the other gifted individuals in 
the chureli are termed la>ineii, and con- 
sidered as separate and distinct Aoni the 
circuit or paid preachers, who term them- 
selves clergymen. Wc may safely affirm 
that no such distinction subsisted between 
Jesus Chiist and his disciples, or between 
Paul anti his companions ; in fact it is not 
to be found in the Sacred Scriptures, or 
in the history of the church in its pniity. 
Wc may as safely aiftrni that tliis distinc- 
tion has been the primary cause of all Jtlie 
evils that have befel the church of God ; 
for it is one of the first steps of the mysfery 
of iniquity, by which the man of sin ac- 
quired so much pq^r. It was foreseen 
by the Apostle Pauft * For hiow^ that 
my departure shall grievous wolves 
vuter in ammig you, unt sparing the floeJt; 
also of' your own selves, shall men arise, 


speaking perverse things, to draw away 
the disciples after them, which perverse 
things are, in a great measure, teaching 
the people, that they (the circuit preachers) 
must be kept sepaiate and distinct, and 
considered as the inheritance of God : 
that’s the meaning of clergy. See Dr, 
Campbell'' P. 6. 

** Reflecting upon the fact deduced, that 
the circidt preachers aic paid for their 
preaching, and that-1 hey have all the power, 
authority, and pioperty in their hands; 
whilst the local preachris have no power, 
no authoiify, or even property, and yet 
coiitiuiic to exoi rise their gift hy preaeliiiig 
the Gospel, and if eompaied witli tlio cir- 
cuit prcaclieis, they may sav willi their 
prt dcees.M»rs in the gical woiU, ‘ In fa~ 
htnn s more n^tifudnnt ,* — ’I'lie concliisiou is 
inevitable ; tiie fbiruer aie mcK* hiu'imgs, 
whereas The latte i must he {lie gcmiiiic 
siiccrsMUs of llie Apostles, and tiio faithful 
spivniits of the Lord .le^^us C'liiist.” I*, tj, 

“ The distiiietioii between citM'gy and 
laity lias notliing to suppoit it in the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, or in tin* example (if 
Ills Ajmstles and IC\aiigelists ; hut is in 
diiect opposition both to the spiiit of tiie 
Cfo^pel anil the example of its first pieaoh- 
eis, wli.cli exiimplc the Holy Ghost iias 
been pleased to irveal fur oiir nisi i action 
and miitatioii. Wlieii oui blessed .S.tvioiir 
sent forth the twelve disciples, he said, 

* Go prciuh, saying, the htngdom of hea- 
ven is at hand, Fioiide neithfr gold, 
nor bi Ivor, nor brass lu yon r pmses, nor 
scrip for yoir journey, neither two coats, 
m ilhtr shoes nor yvt staves ;for tin. work - 
man is worthy of his mint; Jrvely yc 
have received, ft cely givej Yet at the 
iiiissionaiy mecttnf;s we arc exhorted to 
contribute largely for fitting out mission- 
aries, and supporting them when they aic 
fitted out; as if no such direction as tlial 
just rpioted was to be found in the sacied 
Sciiptiiies; and what icndeis it moic aii- 
tisciipUnal is, tlie iiidividiiuls tlial arc sent 
out are generally those local picacheis, 
hline-makeis and other mccliaiiics, who 
were peimitted to preach in England, and 
follow their usual omploymcuts; but when 
sent out as mis^iomfiics, though in nine 
cases out of ten they might support them- 
selves by their labour, as in England. 
Oh! no; they must he kept in idleness 
and laziness, supported by the penre 
squeezed out of the pockets of the poor. 
Is it to be wondered fit, that so little good 
springs from such a corrupt fountain. To- 
wards the support of abouF U50 mission- 
aries, the enormous sum of 100,000/., or 
thereabouts, is raised annually in England, 
independent of the enormous sums collect- 
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«sd by tbeinselm at the renpective placei, 
which probably anionnt to twice that Aiini ; 
these sums united would be sufficient to 
send the Gospel of Jesus Christ to all parts 
of the habitable s;lobe.‘’ P. 10. 

It would not be difficult to prove^ 
that all the heresies, corruptions, and 
abuses, that have crept into I he Church 
since the days of Jesus Christ, have arisen 
in coiisccpierice of supporting the jireach- 
ers in idleness and laziness^ undeiP an idea 
of increasing their usefulness \ which idea 
is perhaps the most subtile mode in which 
self righteousness works. The preachers 
among the quakers aie as useful, popular, 
and all persons bear testimony of them ge- 
nerally as being eloquent and mighty in 
the Scripture; yet they arc not supported 
by the body, and there can be no question 
but that this is tiie reason, under God, and 
the priiicipii? reason why the quakers eon- 
tiiiiie their piety and simplieity for so long 
a time. In fact thi‘y arc the only bod.^ 
of Christians tliat have continued for two 
centivics, retaining their piiniitive sim- 
plicity ; and the reason is, no donbt, be- 
cause they, and they only, follow Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles, according to the 
account we have of them in the sacred 
Scriptures. Anioug the Methodists, a 
man that has lahourod perhaps for years as 
a local pieachci, suppoiting himself by 
industry, and I'oniiilniling to the neces- 
sity of the poor saints, after a time gets 
appointed to a circuit, that is, gets a coiii- 
fortalile living ^itliout \>oiking; not that 
lie has to pieacii inoie Uian belbie, but by 
giving lip his secular employment, he be- 
comes qualified to udiiiiiiistci the ordi- 
nances of Baptism and tiie Loid’s Supper ; 
he becomes a clergyman, and » entitled 
to the title Krvcrrud, why, wheieforc, and 
for what reason no layman can possibly 
conceive; but, no doubt, it is perfectly 
right and satisfactory to that secret inqui- 
sitorial assembly, which meets once a 
year, under the name of ‘ The Confer- 
ence.* 

The. local preachers, thus tranformed 
into reverend divines, leave the path point- 
ed out for them by God, aiic^ follow one 
more suited to tlicirvown carnal ease and 
comfort. Before they despised the aid of 
worldly appearance, went about preach- 
ing the word of God among the people, 
from house to house, strengthening the 
saints, gathering in souls to Christ; fol- 
lowing the Apostles and first preachers of 
the Gofpel as they followed Christ, in all 
plainness and tn simplicity, in all self-de- 
nial and humility; rejoicing to be ac- 
counted weak, contemptible, and foolish, 
for dirutli sakoi that bU wisdom and 
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power might be more conspicuous in their 
abasement ; yea were content to preach in 
common tradesmen's dress, as Jesus Christ 
himself had done, who appeared so niiicfi 
like the rest of Ins brethren, that even 
Judas himself was obliged to go witli the 
chief priests, when he betrayed him, not 
being able to describo a difTereoee, so as 
to point him out personally: but now 
they no longer go about diNCipling men to 
Christ, as he commanded, bnt they must 
come after them to be discipled, and |>ay 
for it too before hand, or they must stay 
and perish. They are not content as for- 
merly, to preach in the dress of plain, un- 
learned, nnclassical tradesmen, and as 
the I^oid, his apostles, and disciples did; 
but must have a garb peculiar to classical 
sclioliiis, men of eminence and learning, 
siicii us lawyer, counsellors, and judges 
are.” P. la. 

Tlie local and community preachers 
ill Mr. Wesley's days, were not so much 
despised as they aie at present, yet they 
arc not IcbS lespectable now, either in 
their talents or pioperty than formerly; 
they aie not less zealous or pious; they 
contribute largely to the support of Me- 
thodism with their pioperty, time, and 
tnlcnts — so largely, that not one quarter 
of the cliapelb, either in London or the 
conntiy, could be supplied with preaching 
on the Sabbath day without them. Though 
the majoiity of them arc poor, as it re- 
spects woildly pi Opel (y, yet all allow that 
they aie rich in faith, and, as far as can be 
Judged, beii'H of promise.’* P« 15, 

As these apostolic individuals wore 
more highly valued for their works sake, 
when Methodism was nioic in its infancy, 
than they are at present; and as they are. 
equally as pious and zealous now as betbre, 
there must be some cause or reason for tins 
change. Is not the cause, that superiority 
which the paid preachers have assumed 
and maintained over them ; and the rea- 
son, that distinction which they make by 
taking to themselves the title of Reverend^ 
and making the people believe they are 
clergy men, whereas the local and commu- 
nity preachers arc mere laymen.** P. 16. 

Gnder an impression, that such is the 
case, feeling convinced that such conduct 
has nothing in the inspired volume to sup- 
port it, and tearing, that if persevered in, 
Methodistical priesthood and tyranny will 
be ih manifest and oppressive as the Ro- 
mish hierarchy was, and fraught with the 
same evils, because opginating from the 
same source; I have Endeavoured to point 
out that this distinction has nothing in 
Scripture to support it; bnt is evidently* 
one of the first steps of the mysteiy of ini- 
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qnity, by which the mBD of sin acquired so 
inach power. 1 have endeavonred like- 
wise to set before you the importance of 
the local and community preachers, hoping 
that their dishitereBted conduct and ex- 
tensive usefulness will be more highly va- 
lued, and themselves more encouraged to 
proceed in tlie labour of love and work of 
charity. 

** To prevent the evHs which have al- 
ready manifested thcmbelves, increasing, 
and to restore Methodism to its primitive 
■impUcity and usefulness, is the sole object 
of the writer of these remarks 3 and it ap- 
pears, you have it in your power, and upon 
the proper application of it standeth or 
falleth Methodism. No one doubts your 
love to yonr preachers. Let me ask you, 
do you love them ? then in the name of com- 
mon sense, do not hurry them headlong to 
destruction, by laying snares hither and thi- 
tlier, by heaping money upon them with so 
lavish a hand. Let us take our stand as 
firm men, and revert to Methudistical prin- 
xdples sixty years back. Let every one 
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who has been in the hehit of cofitributiHg- 
his guinea quarterly, and shiUing weekly; 
or 2 s, Od. quarterly, aiul two pence weekly, 
reduce these sums \o one half, and the evils 
are got rid of at P. 16 . 

We cannot conclude without be- 
stowing a merited panegyric upon, 
tlie elotpient lay ]treachcr (for such 
he evidently is) who has put us iii 
possession of all this valuable in- 
formation. The zeal with which he 
defends his own order, the perspi- 
cuity with which he exposes the in- 
consistencies of the reverend Wes- 
leyans, his free born abhorrence of 
usurpation and tyranny, and his in- 
comparable plan for the humiliation 
of his enemies, by cuttipg oft' theiv 
supplies, prove liim to Itc the ge- 
nuine and primitive Methodist, pro\Q 
him to be as adroit as Wesley and 
as disinterested as Whitfield. 
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Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

[Extracts from the Auniial Report 
conclutled.] 

Prince Edward's Island. 

** It was announced in tlie Kepoi't of 
last year, that the Society had extended 
tlieir superintending care to Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and, indepeiid4*ntly of 
placing the Rev. Tlicophilus Desbrisaye, 
who liad for many years been the sole 
Minister of the Church of England in that 
province, on their list of Missionaries, bad 
adopted the Rev. Cornelius Griftio, and 
placed bun at the dispobal of the Cto- 
vemor. This gentleman announced liis 
arrival in the early part of the Summer, 
when he was most graciously received by 
his Excellency and his Majesty’s Council. 
Under their patronage he has everj^ pros- 
pect of being able to introduce the Na- 
tional System of Education, having ^rried 
out with him a young man, well instructed 
in England for ^at very purpose. Hi- 
therto his ilutieT^ave been confined to 
Charlotte Town, where he established, 
.with rome success, an Evening Lectnre ; 
Imt his Excellency has lately appointed 


him Rector of George Town, whcMC <1 
flonrishiiig Sctlleincnt ofEnglisli ciiiigraiiLs 
has been established 3 and he hopes a niuie 
exteasive scene of usefulness will be open 
to hiiii, 

Canada. 

** TI10 Lord Viishop of Quebec, in the 
early part of tlie year, was induced to 
draw the attention of tlie Society to the 
peculiar circuinstanees of Quebec, where 
the labours of tlie Minister have of late 
years increased to such an extent as to ex- 
ceed the powers of any one individual 
adequately to discharge. Dining the last 
three months the funerals exceeded one 
hundred; a circninstance from which an 
estimate might be formed of the extent of 
those duties yvhidh arc entailed upon a 
Clergyman who is desirous to fulfil them 
in a manner satisfactory to his conscience, 
and more especially of that important and 
laborioiH oftice attendance upon the sick. 
Upon this representation, anti feeling like- 
wise that hitherto the whole ecc|.esiastical 
duty of the three principal cities of Ca- 
nada has been inainraiiieci independentiy 
of the resources of the Society, they bate 
agreed to appoint an assistant Missionary 
at Quebec, with a salai^ of 200/., with ^ 
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imdentttidii^i thiit ht m^r iM it liber^ 
to employ Me Sundijri in the porfornaoee 
of Dinne Worsliip, in lomo of the atyoia* 
hig Dbtriets. DoriOg the Summerf the 
Rev. Mv. Jen^im left Eugland to onder* 
take thU office, hot eontrary winds, and 
the aeverity of the weather, compelled him 
to seek ahelter in 'Prince Award's Island, 
where he was obliged to remain during the 
winter. • 

The Bishop reports/that Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland Imd communicated to him, 
that by a late treaty, 20,000 acres of land 
in the Missisaga territory, and 40,000 m 
that of the Mohawks, had been ceded to 
Government ; and that his Excellency had 
expressed his rea<iinc8S to appropriate the 
lands therastflves, or the monies arising 
from the sale of them to the Society, in 
trust, to pi^vide the said Indians witli 
Missionaries, Catechists, and Sclioolinas- 
ters. The Society have signified tlieir ac- 
quiescence in this arrangement ; and have* 
reijncsted the Bishop to procure a draft of 
a power of attorney, ami transmit it to the 
Society, by wliieh liis Lordship iiiiglit be 
empowered to act in their name, for tlie 
purposes aforesaid. 

** During the Inst year, to meet the grow- 
ing wants of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, and to facilitate tlie incaMircs which 
arc now in progicsa for the division of the 
Seigniories and Townships in the two Pro- 
vinces into Parishes, wherever Clergymen 
of the Church of England are establislied, 
tlie fuin of iiOOOl. was placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Bishop of Quebec, in aid of 
the expcnces attending the election of 
Qiiirches throngbont the Diocese. Pre- 
viously to this grant, the Society bad in 
various instances enconritged the laudable 
efforts of the people, by assistances of tlie 
same nature, but it was considered that 
the occasion required a more ostensible 
proof of tlieir readiness to afford cveiy en- 
couragement for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Independently of this consider- 
able aid, and to promote the same object, 
another source of encouragement has been 
opened by tlie bequest of tlie Rev, Tho- 
mas Hew, Rector of Enntsliill, ' Somersets 
shire, who has left by his wfll, to his Grace 
the Archbisliop of Canterbury, the sum of 
lOOOt., in trust for the erection of Cliurches 
in Cinada. * 

** The Bishop has already appropriated 
some portion of the Society's grant to two 
differenb Churches, but his Lordship will 
in no case aiitliorize tlie actual payment of 
ttie money until the Chnrehes are raised and 
covered in. Hie Bishop adds, the pious 
iiberaKty of the Society appears to have 
produced the happiest effects; it was na- 
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tarat Indeed that it riMttIdfmiil tonClaeh 

the inhabitants to the Chnrcb, Mnt te mdl 
forth their exertions to qualil^ tliemselfwi 
for obtaining the establishment of MU* 
siens among them, and this iChasevidciitlf 
done. 

The Rev. William M^CawIey, Mil* 
sionary at Hamilton, reports, that the pro- 
gress of the Cliurcb of England Iim 
as iavourable as he could expect, and 
though the attendance on Public Worship 
is not BO numeruiis ns he could wish, yet 
a visible improvement has taken place la 
the moral and religious dispositions of the 
people. When he first errived in the Misf 
sion, there was no place of Public Wor- 
ship, hut now there are several of various 
desci iptions, which he cannot fail to attri- 
bnte to the example exhibited by the 
Members of the Church, and hopes may 
be entertained that the religious feeling, 
thns rxoitt'd, may hereafter be united in 
one fuim of Worsliip. He occasionally 
officiates in tlie neiglibonring Township, 
which h equally populous with that of 
Hamilton. By the exeition of the people, 
and the aid of 1001. fiom a fund collected 
by the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, n 
church, of the dimensions of (ifty-five feet 
by forty feet, has been erected, and will 
be ready for Divine Service In a few 
weeks. The Township is situated on a neck 
of land between Lake Ontario and, the 
Rice Lake, and is capable of prodndng 
every ai tide for the comfort and support 
of the inliabitants, wlio appear to be uni- 
formly well disposed, and desirous of as- 
sisting one anotliei’. Mr. M'Cawley is 
duly impressed with a sense of his good for- 
tune, in being placed in such u situation, 
and is tliankful to Almighty God for the 
advantages he enjoys. 

" The Rev. Robert Addison, Missionaiy 
at Niagara, reports, tliat the Lieutenant- 
Governor iiad appropriated 5001. to ilie 
repair of the Choich, which had suffered 
BO materially daring the war, by the inju- 
ries of the enemy; he himself had un&f- 
taken to superintend the sepairs, which he 
was in hopes would soon be completed. 
Mr. Norton had not yet ffnished the tiuns- 
latioii of the Gospel of St. Matthew, but 
lie proposed to devote all his leisure timd 
to the work ; and when the season wohld 
permit of tsavelling, Mr. Addison intended 
to vi|it the Indian Conntry, and perfonally 
to urge ferward its completion, ^peated 
assurance bad bdeit given to Mr. Norton, 
that the Society woqld^readily defray alt 
the nccessaiy expenses of printing, and af> 
ferd every means fer fecrlitating the pro- . 
gi e^ of the undertaking. 

Hie Rev. Dr. Straclian, Missionaiy 
4 M 
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mX York, reports, tliftt |tie ^terch, vtiicli 
W9B much too ‘sraeN for the eoogiegetion, 
hos been repaired and enlarged at th^ ex* 
pence of 1,7001, die money readily 
anbecribed by the parishioners, to be rc- 
toroed from the sale of pcvrs, which took 
place at the connnoncement of the year, 
snl^t to a ground rent of one or two 
pounds sterling. The money raised ex- 
ceeded the amount of the expences in- 
cnrred by the repair. The building is 
•ixty-six fret by sixty. Tlie Hon. O. 
Crookshanks has presented a handsome set 
of church ornaments; the communicants 
bare increased from 35 to di. Tlicrc is 
k flouiishing Sunday School, consisting of 


SO Girls and^50 Boys; the Girlt are taught 
by the three daughters of the Chief Jmf* 
tice; Uiere is likewise a large Sunday 
School attached to the chapel in tlie 
country, where Dr. Stmchan preaches 
once in the month.— Every quarter, the 
Schools are collected together in ahe pre- 
sence of 'Ills Excellency Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, who takes the greatest interest 
in eveiy thing that concerns the promotion 
of reli^on. After the examination, re- 
wards are distributed to those whose 
good conduct and proficiency have de- 
served the attention of the LieuteiiaiiL- 
Goveriior.*' 


MISCELLANEOUS "iNTELLKJENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The lord bishop of Chceter has been 
pleased to nominate the rev. J. D. Cole^ 
ridga, LL.B. curate of St. Sid well's, 
Exeter, one of his lordsliip's chaplains. 

The rev. R. Fiskc, B.D. rector of Wen- 
don Lofts with £lin«Con annexed, Essex, 
to bold by dispensation the vicarage of 
Great Cliishill, in that county; patron, 
John Wilkes, esq, of Lofts Hall. 

The rev. J. Ghamberlyne, to the vicar- 
^ of Wellington, Derbyshire ; patron, the 
coiporation of Etwall and Benton. 

Tbe rev. Edward Combe, to the recto- 
ries of Eamshill and Donyatt, Somerset, 
vacant by the deatli of the rev. Thomas 
Hopkins j patron, Richard Thomas Combe, 
esq* 

Ibe rev. Robert Crockett, M.A. of 
Brasenow college, Oxford, to tbe rectory 
of Ngiiston cum Normauton, Leicester- 
sliire ; patron, tbe King. 

The rev. Thomas D’Eye Betts, B.A. to 
foe rectory of Colney, Notfolk ; patron, 
Jehosaphat Pottle, esq. of Colney Hall. 

The rev. John Nelson, B*A. to foe rec- 
tory of,«Winteiton, with the chapel of 
SOiMton, in Norfolk; patron, E. Cooper, 
ein. of East Dereham. 

tee rev. W. Evans, appoiated dbgplain 
of the Quoen Charlotte. 


The rev. D. H. Sanders, to the living 
of Ambledon, in Pembrokeshire ; patron, 
the archbishop of Catitoi bury. 

The rev. Jolin .Singleton, to tlie rectory 
of Sutterby, near Spilsby, in Lincolnshiie; 
patron, the lord chancellor. 

The rev. John Jacob, to the he.id mas- 
tership of the dock clas.sical and mathe- 
matical school, at Plymouth. 

The rev. T. Mills, B.A. to the rectory 
and pari&h eburob of Stutton, Suffolk, on 
bis own petition. 

llie rev. John Latey, to the rectory 
of Rede, Sufiblk ; patron, the King. 

The rev. H. De Foe Baker, M.A. to 
to the vicarage of Greetharo, Rutlandsliire ; 
patron, carl Winchelsea. 

The rev. James C. H. Stokes, M.A. 
rector of Birchanger, appointed chaplain 
to the countess of Dysart. 

The rev. Francis George Leach, M.A. 
follow of Pembroke college, Oxfo^, ap- 
pointed domestic chaplain to foe right 
hon. John Frederic lord Cawdor, of Castle- 
merton, in the county of Pembroke. 

The earl of Malmesbury has appointed 
the rev. H. Boucher, B.A. of Wadham 
college, and the rev. T. Cooke, ^of Oriel 
college, Oxford, his doniestie.diaplainv. 

The rev. George Randdipb, M.A. sta- 
dent of . Christ church, Oxford, to tbe 
viewfage ' 6f Easti^ with Worth, near 
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Sandwich, S«iil| patran, ttwArchbUiop 
ofGinterliqry. 

Tbe rev. J. Roylep to the vicerege 
oflsliogtonp Norfolk; patroop the King. 

Hie rev. Mr. Winterp late cerate of 
MiltODp appoiiited cfaaplaio to the. Kent 
coeftty prisoDp In the room of the rev. 0> 
Harker, realgned. 

The rev. L* J. Boorp to betnaater of the 
iiee grammar aeboolp at Bqdmin. •* 

The rev. C. O. Boyleip to. the vicarage 
of Ibmertou Foliotp Devon. 

Tbe tev, Charles Inglcp M.A. fellow of 
Peter HouBe, to the vicarage of Orston, 
Notts.; patron, the dnke of Rjutland. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxpORDp August 25. — On Sunday ae'n 
night the following gentlemen were or- 
dained by the lord bishop of Salisbury. ^ 

Deacons. — Oeoige Perceval Sandi- 
lands, Trinity college ; John Pierce Ma« 
rice, M.A. Brasenose college ; George Er- 
nest Hownian, M.A. Baliol college ;.CIiarlea 
Silvanus Meech, St. Edaitind hall; John 
Marshall, B.A. Exeter college; George 
Parry Hollis, St. Alban hall ; Henry Dixon, 
B.A. Brasenose college; Charles Francis 
Johnson, B.A. Queen’s college. 

Phiests. — The hon, Adolphos Frede- 
rick Irby, B.A. St. Mary hall ; Alexander 
liobert Charles Dallas, Worcester col- 
lege ; Henry Boucher, B.A. Wadliam col- 
lege ; Charles Fowell Watts, Queen’s 
college ; Richard Derby Ness, B.A. Lin- 
coln college. 

Oj^ord Eleetiou , — The following is a 
sninuiary of the Membem of tlid several 
Colleges, as they respectively polled for 
Mr. Heber and for Sir J. Nicholl: — 


Nidioa: 

Hebtr. 

University College 

• •19 

18 

37 

Ralliol College 

..IT 

21 

38 

Merton College 

..11 

25 

34 

Exeter College 

..29 

6 

55 

Oriel College 

:.i8 

54 

72 

Queen’s College 

..S7 

r 4* 

79 

New College • -t • 


28 

40 

Lincoln College ...••• 


15 

26 

Ail Sonl’s Coll^. • • . « • 

..la 

21 

37 

Magdalen CoUe^4 ..•• • 

..16 

S9 

55 

Braxeu Nose CMlege • 

.. 2 

159 

161 

Corpus Ghristi College. . 

..28 

4 

32 

Clirist Church 

..96 

66 

162 

Trluity College. ....... 

..10 

27 

57 

St. Johnli College. • • . • . 

..77 

2 

79 

Carried forward 

$99 

525 

924 


Bronglit forward 

SM 

5M 

964 

ImwCoII.« 

..M 

M 

39 

Wadham College 

16 

65 

Pembroke College . . . . 

..Id 

16 

66 

Worcester College ...... 56 

6 

66 

St. Uuy iuil 

.. 8 

9 

16 

Magdalen Hall 

.. 4 

13 

ir 

New Inn Hall 

.. 0 


1 

Alban Hall • 5 

4 

9 

Edmund Hall 4 

11 

15 

Pnifettor 

.. 1 

0 

1 
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CoRNWALii, — Died, at St. Juat, the 
rev. J. Allen. 

Devonshire.— On Tuesday, Septenii< 
ber 11, tbe new church of West Telgo- 
month, was consecrated by the lord 
of Exeter ; and on the following day his 
lordship held a conSrination- 

Died suddenly, the rev. Jonathan Wil« 
bams, on his return from M^er, whgie he 
had 'been to dinner with the bishop of 
Exeter. He was in his 70th year. 

Died, in bis 76tli year, the fev« Gjlmaii 
Wall, rector of Pit Portcon. 

Died, tbe rev. Mr. Rnib, rector of 
Powerstock, in this county. 

Died, the rev. S. Pidsley, rector of Up- 
lowman, and Sampford Pcverell, in tliia 
county. 

Dorsetshirb.— Died, in London, the 
rev. C. PlaGc, eldest and last snrvivieg sob 
of tl|B rev. Henry Jl^co, rector of Mm* 
hall, in tliis connty. 

Essex.— Died, at Dowuham Hall, in 
the 86th year of bis age, the rev. Peter 
Beauvoir. 

Died, tlie rev. Dr. William Laa^ egad 
68, thiity^oue years rector of New Samp- 
ford, Esses, in the gift of New coflegii^' 
Oxford. 

HbrrfoAdshire*— *Died, the rev. Gao. 
Cope, D.D. canoD resideutiaiy of the ca- 
thedral at Hereford, in the 66tb year of 
his ago. 

DiedpaiCraiVey,' tlie rev. T. Beat. 

Rent.— Died, at the liouse of his son, 
the rev. Thomas Kuos, at Tunbridge, the 
rev. Vicesiimis Knox, D.D. rector of 
Runwell, and Bemsden Cnys, in Esiei^ 
ageddS. 

Lincolnshire. — Died, in hlg 86th 
year, the rev. Jeremiah J^lis, D.D. rector-' 
of Leadenliam, and vi Aur of Sibsey, hi this 
county, and formerly of Kinu’s college, 
Cambndge. 

*4 M2 
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NonmtK.«<*Dted) Oi hli 7Wk ytUf Uie 
r«¥. B. W. Sathm, nearly forty yean rec- 
tor of Caistei^ h Comity* 

Oxfordshire.— O n Bfoodgy, Aagnit 
97, the foondatlontone of the Oxford 
kimticniyliun, was laid by the lord bkliop 
of the diocesoi wltli the osiial ceremonie^ 
in the presence of the acting pro vice- 
GhnnceUor, the president of Trinity, and 
tttber gentlemen of the nniverii^ and 
dty. 

3HROPsniRB. — Died, in bis 36th year^ 
die rev* George Hancox, rector of Knnckin, 
Mop, and vicar of Wasperton, Warwick- 
shire. 

Died, at Lentwardlne, the rev. John 
Morris, enrate of that place upwards of 
forty yean. 

Died, the rev. K. Atcherley, curate of 
Hu^hley. 

Died, the rev. Richard Hill, rector of 
Waters, Upton. 

AoMersetshirb.— D ied, aged 79, the 
rev. G. H. Leigh, vicar of Dunster and 
Minehead. 

Died, the rev. John Mill, vicar of Comp- 
ton Dunden, Somf^tset, and enrate of 
Sbeston St Peter and Holy Trinity, 

Died, at Bath, tlie rev. G. Jaques, vicar 
of Batiiford, Suffolk. 

SufFouLr-Died, the rev. C. Cole, rec- 
tor of StuttoD, in this county. 

WixTSHiRK, — The rev, J. Ford, of 
EdPMcy, is appointed a surrogate by the 
bon. and rev. the ehai^Uor of the diopese, 

WoRGiTBRSHiRE.*— The handsouie new 
lower of St. Helen*! church, in the city of 
WorceHcw, is completed, and the musical 
peal of eight bells belonging to tliis vene- 
fable slnictpre have been re-hung. 

* Ydhxshire.— O n the ISth of Septenn- 
bar the lint stone of a new church was 
laid at Stanley, in the pariah of Wakefield, 
by Brands Maude, eaq. of Hatfield Hall. 

In and It ear London. 

Died, at his hoase in Upper Thomaugli- 
street, the rev. Thomas fooQ, 70. 


Ho was lector of bton 47 yean, a 
friendly and gopd man, very amcli esteeai- 
ed, and now regretted by all who knew 
him. 

At Kensington, the rev. Joseph Butler, 
son of Joeepfa Butler, esq. of KMy Home, 
Berks, and follow of Pembroke coUfge, 
Oxford. 

Die<i)l at Twickenham, in the 44tfa year 
of bis age, thOfrev. Henry Pratt Bean* 
champ, M.A. fellow of Kuig*s college, 
Cambridge. 

Died, at Peckham, in Ids 67A year, 
the rev. George OibioB, M.A, of Carlisle 
house school, LambMh, of Magtelen hall, 
Oxford, and late minister of Carlisle chapel. 

WALES. 

Tub EiSTBUDFODD^—ThH glorious na- 
tioimi festival commenced on Wednesday, 
September 19, at Gamarvon, with a iplcn- 
*dour unparalleled in tlie annals of the 
principality. The county ball was crowded 
to excess; and on the second day of the 
meeting, so great was the pressure to ob- 
tain admittance, that an adjonrnment to 
the court of the castle, moved by the uo« 
ble president, was carried by acclamation. 
Among the numerous company were the 
following noblemen and gentlemen, toge- 
ther with a considerable portion of the 
female branches of their families ; the 
most noble the marquis of Anglesea, who 
presided; the earl of Uxbridge ; the right 
rev. the lord bishop of Bangor; the right 
hon. the lord Newborongli, fire. At the 
public dinner, on Thursday, colonel 
Parry, whose eloquence is only exceeded 
by the qpergy with which he delivers his 
sentiments, allaScd to the circumstance of 
the return of lord Newborongh, after many 
years absence from Wales, on proposing 
his lordship^s health, in very foicible and 
animated language. The conceits and 
ball were adniiiably attended, and evciy 
thing combined to render the meeting 
agreeable in the extreme. The revival M 
the ancient music and poetiy of this part 
of Great Britain, i^ in itself so interesting 
an object,' that the^sensation it has created 
is no longer astonishing. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBUCATIONS. 


A Sermou,* preaiAed at die Coronation 
of King George IV. in the Abbey Church 
of WeeMnster, July I9» 1821. By Ed- 
ward* Lord Archbishop of York. Pub- 
lished by his nGdesty*! Special Command. 
28 . 

The Rights of Sovereignty in Christian 
States^ defended in some chief particulars : 
a Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London, May 24, 1821. 
With Dissertations and CoHeetions Ulus- 
trating the same Subject; with Reference 
to the Works of Mr. Hooker and Bishops 
Warbnrton ; togetlier with those of Gro- 
tiiis, De blarca, and others. By Joseph 
Holden Pott, A.M. Vicar of St. Martin in 
the Fields, and Archdeacon of London. 
8vo. Ps. 

Deism compared with Christianity; be- 
ing an Ephtplary Correspolideiice, con- 
taining all the principal Ohiections against 
Revealed Reli^on, with the Answers an- 
neaed ; in which is shown the Insufficiency 
of the Arguments used in support of Infi- 
delity. By Edward Chichester, M. A. 
Rector of the Paiislies of Culdaff and 
Clonclia, in the Diocese of Derry. S vols. 
II. 7s, 

Sacramental Addresses and Meditations, 
with a few Sermons interspersed. By the 
Rev. Henry Belfrage, Falkirk. Vol. IL 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Tliou^ts on the Music and Words of 
Psalmody, as at present nsed among the 
Members of the Church of England, By 
the Rev. Rann Kennedy, A.M. Minister 
of St. Paul's Chapel, and Secopd Master 
of King Edward’s Grammar School, Bir- 
mioglnm. 4s. 

Practical Lectures upon the Six first 
Chapters of the Gospel of St' John. By 
the Rev. John Rogers Pitman, M.A. Al- 
ternate Morning Praieher at Belgrave and 
Berkeley Chapels ; and Alternate Evening 
Preacher at the Foundling and Magdalen 
Hospitab. 8vo. ISs. 

Commnuicatlons to the ChrisUanWorld, 
bdpgwCDiiiidhraticii of the Numbers of 
DmM lelatirh te Bw Reign of 4lm 
Power, and of tl^ la*t Rarsecution of the 
Ghtirck of Chrbi under Uic Harrest ami 


Vintage of God’s Wrath. By the Rev. 
Edward Hoblyn, A.B. a Graduate of Uni- 
versity College, Oxibrd, and Ciunte of the 
Parish of liakeard, to tbeCoOD^of Conih 
wait IVmo. 48. fid. 

Qavb ApostoUca; or, a KoF to the 
Apostolic Writings, being an Attempt lo 
explain the Scheme of the Gospel, and the 
principal Words and Phrases used by the 
Apostles in describing it. By the Rev. 
Joseph 'Mendlihm, A.M, 12mo.'38«fid. 

A Letter to tlie Rev. Joseph Wilson, 
A.M. in Reply to his Remarlu upon the 
Bbliop of Pe&rboroagh’s Eighth-seven 
Questions : with a Postscript, occasioned 
by hb farther Remarks. By one of the 
Curates of the Diocese of Peterborough. 
2s. 

A Summary of Orthodox Belief and 
Practice, according to thejDpiniona and 
Sentiments of the First Reformen ; in- 
tended for Young Persons in the more 
educated Glasses of Society; princ4miiY' 
compiled from the celebrated Work of 
Dean Nowell. By the Rev. John* Pro- 
wett, A.M., late Fellow of New Coll^, 
Oxford; Rector of Edburtoo, Snssex. 
12mo. 3 b. 6d. ^ 

The peculiar Difficulties of the Cleigy in 
India, a Sermon preached at the Second 
Vititatioo of tlie Lord Bishop of Caicnita, 
at St. Thomas’s Ciiorcb, Bombay, on 
Monday, March 5, 1821. By the Rev. 
Thomas Robioson, A,M. (^plain of 
Poona. Is. fid. 

A Sermon, preached before the Incor- 
porated Socie^ for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, at their Anniver- 
sary Meeting in the Paruh Church of St. 
Maiy-le-Bow, on Friday, Feb. 16, 1821. 
By the Right Rev. Herbert, Lord Bbliop 
of Peterbmugli. Together with the Re- 
port of the Society fbr the Year 1820; to 
which are annexed, Lists of, the Society's 
' Bliisionaries, Catechists, and School Mto 
tei% and of the Incorporated and Asso- 
ciated Members of the Society. 98. 6d. 

A Charge, delivered by the Rii^t ReV. 
John, Lord Bbhop ^ ArisM, «l lib Pri- 
mary Visiuticu of Umt INooesc, in Aih 
gOst, mu Si. 
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A Cbir^e, doKvcrtd to UMOtm^ of flie 
IHoMm of SIIMoe, ml tbo Oidlomry Viii- 
tmtioiiy Wodnndmy, July the «5tb, 1831. 
By Ktchmrd fimat, 0.D, BMlo^ of KiOm- 
loo mnd KilmMwm. Os. 6d. 

A CiMUfm^ delivered io July, I8OI9 ml 
Stokeilyi Ikink, aod Melton, to the 
Clergy of the Arcbdeaconiy of Clevehuid. 
By the Venereble end Rev. FhuiciB 
Wfini^, M.A. F.R.S. Is. 

.A Semnon, preeched in the Choffcii of 
9t Oiltt in the Fields, on Snndey, Jnly 8, 
1801, in Bebelf of the Royel West London 
Blfirnery end Lying-In Institution, Cher- 
ing Cross. By the Rev. Charles Webb Le 
Bess,’ A.M, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambtidge. Is. 6d. 

Plain Discourses, doctrinal end pno- 


lieels adapted to a OountiyCongregetioD. 
By the Rev. Ghailes Hardinge, A.M. 
Vleer ofTnnbridge, Kent; andR^torof 
Cfowbiqrst, Sussex. lOmo. Os. 

Familiar Dialogacs on interesting Sub- 
jects, intended for the AmnsenieDt and 
Instruction of young Indies, in their 
Honrs of Leisure on Sundays. By a Lady. 
ISmo. Ss. 

An Acconntstf a New Process in Paint- 
ing : in Two Farts. Part 1. Containing, 
Remaifcs on its general Correspendeiice 
with the Peculiaiitics of the Tenetian 
School. Part II. Supplementary Details, 
explanatory of the Process; with MisceU 
laneons Observations on the Arts of the 
Sixteenth Century. 8vo. 8s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. William Hutton, an Officer in the 
Aftican Company’s Service, has in the 
Pveii, VoyagM and Travels in AlHca, in 
an octavp ViSame, with Maps and Plates. 

Mr. J« 1. Wilson is prepaiing a History 
of Chrisfs Hosj^tal, firoin its Foundation 
to the present Time, with Memoirs of 
emlnaiit Men educated there. 

^ Mr. J. H« Glover is preparing a Biogra- 
pbioal Diotionaiy of ^terature, from ffie 
Year 1700 to the End of 1820, containing 
the Title, Ac. of eveiy principal Work, 
which has appeared during that Period. 

A Picture of Ancient Times, and a 
Sketch of Modern History, hi a most 
exhet Chronological Order, forming a Pair 
of Maps Ibr the Study ef Univeiw IBs- 
tory, by Misa Thomson, will shortly ap- 
pear. 

Meiboirs of the celebrated Persons 
epmporing the FUt Cat Club, witli an Ac- 


count of the Origin of the Association, 
will soon appear in a large qnarto Volnme, 
illostrated by forty-eight Portraits iironi 
the original Paintings, by Sir Godirey 
Rneller. 

Mr. W. M, Craig is printing a Course 
of Lectures on Drawing, Fainting, and 
Engraving, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tuCion, in an octavo Volume, with Wood 
Cuts and Plates. 

Mr. D. Boilesn has in the Press, a Dic- 
tionary of Frencli Homonymes, or a New 
Guide to*the Peculiarities of the French 
Language, particularly designed for those 
who are derirous of acquiring the Lan- 
guage of social Intercoune. 

Mr S. E. Brydges, Bart, will soon pub- 
lish, in three Volumes, Tlie Hall of Htll- 
ingsley, a Taie- 

The Pirate, by the Author of Waverley, 
is in Preparation. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Thb diMorbancM which agitated 
the uetropoli. ^duriog the month of 
Ai^at, we gradually died away, 
there is no reason to ^>{Mwhend 
an immediate renewal of them* The 
evil intentions of the uioh>leaders 


we» too thinly d U tnisad, to 
theohsen!ati<Ni>of any Jbnt the very 
lowest of th* peop^ ; and the 
barefiiced pegnnes of the witnesm. 
who were called for the parpose of 
crimmating the military, have been 




so (completely exposed, that a jury, 
which Cad shewn strong symptoms 
of putting implicit confidence in 
their falsehoods, has not ventured 
to persevere in its. credulity and 
the party by whom such evidence 
was collected and brought forward, 
has been covered with well-deserved 
disgrace. Ministers have decjdedly 
declared their opinion if the trans* 
action by cenauripg the magistrate 
who was at the head of the police, 
and recommending' his Majesty to 
dismiss Sir Robert Wilson from the 
army. It is to be feared that the 
latter was deeply implicated in the 
tumult ; that he took a part highly 
inconsistentswith his station and bis 
duly, seems to be almost universally 
admitted. The former, Sir Robert ^ 
Baker, is not suspected of any more 
serious oficnce, than a want of de- 
cision and firmness ; and much as 
we may regret the retirement of a 
respectable public officer, we must 
confess that such deficiencies form 
a sufficient disqualification for the 
post of chief magistrate in such a 
metropolis as London. 

The King’s visit to Ireland con- 
cluded amid the same lively demon- 
strations of affection and gratitude 
that were called forth by. his arri- 
val. The most delightful featiirein 
the case is the union that has been 
brought about among^ a nation so 
long famed for dissension. And 
we cannot help thinking Uiat the 
scene which Ireland has just exhi- 
bited, may furnbh solid information 
respectipg the real grievances of 
that Gonntry, and tlieir real and 
only practicable cure. 

Siuce the days of the United 
/riiAmeii, and the Rebellion of 
1798, we have been told again and 
again, that Catholic Emancipation 
is the obly remedy for evils which 
were too glaring to be denied, and 
too serious to be overlooked. * It is 
foijgotMi, that when this notion 
was first put'into the heads of the 
Irish populace, their' proverbial 
qiiicfctiesB did not enable them to 


Gomprefaqud its tpeaniiig; ,aod Jn 
order to persuade them to pefitioipr 
for Reform and Emancipation, they 
•were assured that such 'measurea 
would lower their rents, and rer 
lieve them from the payment of 
tithes. The argument was irrei« 
sistible, and has always been urged 
with success. But many persons, 
without pretending that Ireland has 
been well governed, or that no fan-* 
provement can be brought about in 
the internal administration of her 
laws, have doubted whether the 
boon which ham been sought wiA 
so much earnestness, would contri. 
bute in the slightest degree to 
her peace. Is not this sentiment 
strengthened by the rapturous re- 
ception of the King? He did not 
come as an Emancipator, but as 
a Friend and Protector. He has 
never said that he will support 
the repeal of the Protestant laws. 
He has only promised that Ireland 
shall obtain the attention to which 
it is entitled. He has convinced 
his Irish subjects, that they are 
considered as an important part of 
his empire, and that he will syste- 
matically study and pursue their 
interests. And this conduct has 
been received, aqd is estimated as 
it deserves. The common sense of 
the nation, has got the better of tlie 
trash which they had imbibed from 
factious demagogues, and intriguing 
priests { and It is felt and acknow- 
ledged, that the system adopted by 
George IV. will suffice to make 
Ireland happy. Let die United 
Kingdom be governed as far as 
possible, upon one and the same 
plan. Let the intercourse between 
its ports, be rendered more and 
more intimate. Let us be taught 
no longer to look upon a journey to 
Ireland, as an undertaking nearly 
as fqjrmidable as a journey to, Mos- 
cow. But let every practicable 
facility be furnished for an inter- 
change of visits ;e tet the public 
business be put upon the same 
foqtiiijg in Dublin ana in London ; let 



JMMMr tTtfiVvqMMllMlt. 

jnstie* b« iMhpfarittMed. ‘iHifi the fiihMse of the resideBt cenlry will 
■MM toleiahity, a«d tho suie bieieaM. Such un Oi^ent wm be 
■ttSetoeas OfNM^hom uides of the folloMd by the non uudeviatiag 
ehamnel; let the putroSage vested* 'attention of fovemment to the ia- 
lo the Eaeeotwe, moie especially terests und wishes of the nation. 
Uka KotlMiatfCfeaf patchnage, be In ^ile of the Driest^ of the dema. 
dbposed ’jbf^ wHh -equal canv add gognf, poMid traitqalMt^ will be 
IhM'th^ w3l be a reasonable preserved, and the Irish Catholic 
af nbaniraity and quiet. will Yieeoniq as loyal and as vain- 
*'4ne lEhig's visit » nntdlrally no- nbid n subject^ as the Ena^liCatho- 
M^tsd as a pledge fhSK all these lie hss been and is. Tute away all 
Suiqpt wiH lie done. The rich nnd hope and expectation of restoring 
2lie ii^feqre*e:t|peeted to fallow his Popery to its tlubne, and the bi- 
haampSttW^ to saeriMee some small gotry even of the priesthood will 
portion of thfeif* p O> a o u al ease, fbr cease to be injurious. The gra. 
the'fanprbvement of a eooh^ from dual progress of civilization and 
which they derive such various adl knowledge and wealth will give the 
vanta^iea. principles of Protestadtism a ftec 

The capitalist is expected to ^t ctrcnlation tfarongh the land, and 
Over the radiance which he once . we have sufficient contidence in the 
Aft txf vOntniK 'hts property upon natnml snperiority of truth, and tiie 
Irish giround,'and the general result Continued protection of the great 
BHist ha, that the sulrerhigs of the Governor of the worid, lo trust that 
peasau^ wiH diminish, and the the Church of Ireland will raise its 
number atidf respectability and use* head and flourish. 


^Oti(C£ to CQRH&SPONDENTS. 


' 

( ka an ia n s tt, H. Q. and E. S, shnil appear. 

« * 

It,, A'Chriititm Rtmemiranter, and A Chfitfian Obtener, Imve 
jhaea teqeived npd arc under consideration. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


REMEMBRANCER. 
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tendency to weigh down the souh 
Snd' retard its upward flight to the 
nobler and mt>re,<^eQ 9 iniiig objects 
GretU however. 
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after stand in his presence with ex- 
ceeding joy. Thus will our heaved* 
wardness of disposition lift and in- 
cline our minds to the search of di- 
vine'*truth ; our seriousness will en- 
sure a careful exaniiiiation of all its 
groQfub, ^nd evidences ;^aur humi- 
Ifty Allftl teaiehmbn6ws^VH>pen the 
door to the admission of its most 
exalted truths; and our readiness to 
cDnfortn^bnr'will to the will of fiod 
will have removed all those barriers, 
that pride and prejudice, and a cor^ 
rupt Incdi^tdioo have ^er- 

wlse thrown in our way. 

But here, we may well ask, who 
is sufficient for these things? What- 
ever goodness or strength we may 
yet vetnin, (and some we certainly 
do*,) yetOt^ ktmws, and we every 


of another world;* 
and glorious aufl btessel^ A those 
are, they are yet^distaiit ; for “ fiiith 
is the subsM^cSjlf thing^4iop;ed for, 
the evidence or things not- seen.^ 

But the objects of this world are ever 
\ its honours, its riches, and 
Wjpieasures meet our eyes at every 
turn, intrude themselves on our.at- 
tjeution, and solicit our regard by 
the most seducing arguments. Be* 
ft^e il^n that we' canister wHh any 
ifearf on the search of heavenly 
thith (dnd unless we do enter with 
M heart, , we dre but deceiving 
dfarielVes’)) we must Ikave been eoh- 
yinced]^' eildier by the declarations of 
oflye»,jB i^om we can happily con- 
flfle, oi^r own experience, of the 
teal vanite of this World, notwith- 
atandiw its Quitted pretensions to 
ti|^ cmirary; We muft have learnt 
tna^i|diOt^ from its very sednetions 
it may be, and is p fit state of moral 
pMbatiofl, it can be no abiding place 
l&fn rational being with all bis long- 
liigtl after immortality ; that we are 
wt Strangers and pilgrims on earth, 
and , are bound in common prudence 
tb make all the enquiries that we 
can after that other world, tM is 
alpae our home, and therefore alone 
^ worfoy of qnr chief and lasting con- 
ebra. ; And when this conmtion 
im pace taken root iig our minds, 
an onr feelings will beiveagaged on 
deride of religion ; its study will 
vM .be a mere act of dute, but’ onr 
deflght^ and solace; and We shall 

eagerly catch at every moment fbat ^ 

wf from the necesseiy at- " MS “ 

^oa tor to ;„2r5?Iie I'niwlvil- 

l^more.oftho(w ^nW ta*iisiOM, .fener Hi bi»j.tdbMto«»; b tWt,'« hi 
la'ilie • mo»t othmr ewes, Ae^utt bs In thn^hlM 
dom of heaven : aiore of foose con- way. We arS^telfbsr so rdterly etetopt 
ditibns on wHibb'^y are briNS|ised, as to.be al^ to do’.ooliiiQg tSwSiyliSiir 


* It b frr from befaga safe er comet 
doetrine toteaiieli tbit we are utterly oor- 
rupt, from whatever i|ioflre^it maybeve 
nsrept io, or with whatever view of eobanc. 
lug the glory the Redeemen But hb 
glory requires aot so sttobg s coatmit, or 
so deep n sbSde'to'iilsko It USiie Wtth suf. 
fident lustre. Men are bed' enough* nod 
lieve need enough of bb gracious nfd and 
redceauig love witbon t making our nature 
worse than it really is, agd robing us of 
those, few good traits which we have yet 
left— ^tbose mehforbb, as it were, of oiir 
fb'hner iimonesrce. *The coDsequenee of 
toe contrary cdumq hto been, as b always 
the cam, wbeie ang' one point b over, 
slialoed to aeere on enfU or advfiiqe a 
ftvourite opiniou, that religion itself has 
been.iqinred by the very means that have 
been so iqfndiciously taken to serve it; 
for ndtberb the ddmrtbd true in point of 
foct, standing as itddcs opposed to -onr 
daily experience; nor b itfouodhd on any 
right intorpcftatira of .ScriptOre, nor b at 
all .requbito’to establish the 


more of thbBd*'bigh fthd bashed 
truths, on wfalih they iWst. We 
•lirtidi begin to hunger knd thimt af- 
ter irightebusimss : yea, oiir mat 
iritt be toi^ his will,, that hnth*ncnt 
billfito tbfe wbrhl, that we may Ketv 


salvation^ for We sfv f 
to wofk 

wwkMM «M 

trcmblii» r Mram*r«..Min|liAm Wtfa 
•U« to MflM to oiitt- 

oorllw WflM’gmsat 

aom JoMy-idfMiMd 4i wtiiiMaftNMtlt 
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AM of U9 dwli fed, the* whot <|e»ption— not onlv Iraq he 

SL, u but li^, end fidb far, far a law no leea aahhive w 
fw of what ^reauire. , The veiy *«•“• *•>«“ perfect iiy its niacin, , . 

fact then, that we have not eudbM* f ** y***? ^ 

s^iratb within ourselves, is a proof by the ftUest evidencesj^und hedg^ 
that we must look beyond ourselves ^und its^obligatmira Jiy 


for it. “ Tbo condition of man at 
ter the fall of Adam is such, (saito 
an Article of our Church,) tlprt.he 
cannot turn and prepare bimifelf by 
-his own natural strength and good 
works to faith and calling upon 
God.*' Whither then must we look 
for strength 1 Whither but to the 
grace of God by Christ preventing 
us, that we may have a good will, 
and working with os, when we have 

- . I Asu <s MMAnawm 

that good 
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glorious raw^su a«|d n^iit tremeopi 
douB puDishmeDto-^but out of bis 
abikodant mercy ha has vouchsafe 
to incUoe our hearts tc leva .bit 
law, to draw us to the study, and 
practice of it, npt by force iodeeil 
(for we are free and reasonable 
ings) but by the powerful»* though 
resistibleg grace of his cycr-blcsscqt 
Spirit, and to eaicite and imn^ve ail 
those aifectiobs that most eUectually 

• a A 


Iff with us, when we nave .s.w^ 

willl" « The prepara, dispose the mmd for its reoqiiti^ 

.livin,. will can only nary influences fail, how often is tlw 
mity to the divine w i». cm ogy J awakened tokserU 

have, when possesse ons sense of religion, and the proud 

perfection, one Bou^e-Hind Aat a and the ?eb«V 

heavenly and spmtaal ^ SS obSience to flic divine will, 

(to sum up all God's bv fae more heavy visitations of 

wa^s usj) ®®* ®“}> SkMss and aflliction and the 

and of approaching deatlil MysterioniS' 

only begotten Son to dm tor our re- .a 3 

~ 7 . tism, the Spirit taketh up his abodtf 

and good, with a predomhisnce of ef^ hearts, even " the Spirit, au. 

state wbewin, as the Apostle speak^ QM characterufas him from his 

out of scompasm^ W|M f It, „ „igdom and underatondf 

.no.Nr22Sr*rtWoS Z ^ .pint of counsel 
iVisai^tance ls2bs<Suitely nsc^aiy, yet the spirit of knowledge and of the 
that we can and must work somewhat, and fear , of the Lord.' t4kc Ae tcave^ 
“ be labourers together with him.* Aftw Saviotlr^h' parable, he irismu-* 

all, when we affirm dmt> w have natnrally powerful influence into every. 

his godly motions, if we jseitarg 


but wosM nrthsr sssm madva^ ttat 
honor by oppodng the dootrine of a total 

degradation of his emtarSh And again, 

wtethcr we ntontahi fast we liave lomo 

Httlti strength left in 


•& SSn kWhy our wilful ^k- 
ing'^fter the flesh, but lend onlf-_ 


nwis sHtcugM — . — r.TTr...- ing-aner toe.nesu, uu» — 

m db *f**^^^S*^ SSiwIS Belves, givp ourselves wholly up, and 

submit ourselves to his meek, ^ , 
s3Sa tobrisgfofthyrmltasceeptsw# to hdy and nnemng guidanc^ 
cSfaCbS-^BB"*^ Our lies wotos of God, Mdejyered by^%, 

hot In (^Ofdng'np our nstuirtilchq, or p,opb^t p>»BkieC Bhlll 

vtr nstmtf porer ty, hut-in ,,^„pi|j,ed iu us: "Then, utf,. 
ssagiag the 'Holy flpirifa Bhd co-optrattog ^ J ^ dfapensabon of the 

wUh'-Uta: r. ■ ... A 





Ootpdt "will I q^ihkb detntmter 
wfcm yott» aiMi tte Lord, and ye 
wdl M <dee»k a ke« hcext sIm wiU 
1 yon, » MW e^t will I 
pnt wHUa'yoai 1 will take away 
tbe atony heart, and pve you an 
heart o£ fteab,” a heart of tender* 
mw, rad aptoesa to be wrought 
ope n hy the word of truth ; ** and 
Ih'tHB pnt lay apliit witUa yon, and 
notoe you to walk in my statutes, 
wed ye shall keep my judgincnts, 
nnd do them/' Compare ’these 
words with the promise of our Lord, 
which though s^pKcable in its full 
ahd prhnary iatention only to his 
moM immemate Disciides, may yet 
hntMMne under this liimutioa a sure 
aisehmr of hope to ail tbrougimtall 
•gas, that would beeome his true 
aadftitlrfhlibUowen. .<'Ihaveyet 
many things to say unto yon, but ye 
capnot bmr them nowr your pre. 
Jadkes and tte unprepnud state of 
your minds render you incapable of 
dkhtmstructhm, which yoududlhere. 
aftcrtccci'rw ** Howbeit whenHe, 
ton tqpirit of truth is come, he will 
goMoyou nitoall[neeesaary] truth.'* 
How fulty this promise was ac- 
complished let the day of Pente- 
cost testily, when mote than three 
thoutaud souls, ^tmck by the in- 
stance of mhaenlous power exhi- 
jldtcd in the persons of me Apostles, 
stod^ pricked to the heart" by the 
torcible addiuas of St. Peter, ud 
yidding to the efficacy of the divine 
grace, that was (bns working out- 
wardly by the ihouth of the Apoade, 
nod Ite gift of tongpes, and inwaidly 
hy its mote seenst inflnence on dieir 
fasarta, ** were added to the Cbnteli.’* 
Let theGt^es of Afttiodi testify, 
of whom ** SB maifyjmwmre ordained 
to cteioai lift,** )0* manjMta were 
fitly diqMWcd and gosiidad fhr the 
to tdto aoot m thdc hearts 
1» tneworkiagaofthe Hofympirit, 
hiffieived and heeama (Siriaous: 
1st die noble nnd mgenuonf Bermans 
tnidfy, who lOcrtvteigtlie wmd widi 
oA leadinsm of aiiad, nnd s e o rc bin g 
dia Sctipinres daily, be li eve d also : 
yea, let the poaitive decIaraHon and 
cxpeHcnce of the Aposde testifyi 


vdmra he says, ** I yon to on>* 
derstand, Brediien, mat no man oaa 
say, that Jeana is the Lord, but by 
the Hcjy Ohost,” and " I eesse 
act to make mendon of yon in my 
pmysrs, that the God of our Lord 
jFeuis Christ, the Father of ^oiy, 
may give onto yon the of wis- 
dom and revdadon in the knowledge 
of him, die ayes of yonr understand- 
ing being eniichtened, that ye may'" 
know what is m hope of his callmg, 
and what die riches of the glory of 
bis inheritance in the saints, and 
what is the exceeding sreatneac of 
bis power to as-ward who believa*" 
In a word, it is by the workings of 
the Spirit, that we can alone hope to 
beemne fit to receive the knowledge 
^ of God, and ** discern the things of 
' the Spi^ of God," for ** where the 
Spirit m the Lord is, there is li- 
bc^,”.*-*liberty fiwm thu thraldom 
of impoR desires and the entanglittg 
cues of the wofldyOT.Hberty from die 
shaeklcsof pr^odSee and the ob- 
stbacy of ignenmee,— liberfy from 
that pride af intdiect, that makca 
ha own narrow views the bomid^ 
of all knowledge, easaya to weigh 
the wisdom of the infinite and all- 

S rfect God in the balance of its 
lie, wssk, sad unsteady judg- 
meat, and, dosiag the eye to die 
sunsbiae t$f leveindoa, leaves Its de- 
Inded iUlowsrs to gro p e their way 
by tbe gdhnmerhig taper of human 
reason. ‘C. 

fiCBIPTURE CJllTiaSM. 

St. MAtratBW iil. 17. 

*• Aa4 lo,a voisofrom hssv s a, ssyiSK, 
ms is my bdtvad 8 m, in wbom I sm wtU 
pissssd.* , . 

Tb>sb words an die condusino of 
a pnblio evsnt the most intensdng 
inthehistory of dmwurid. Rwas 
the mtnMM of the iaaanmla Gad, 
tht I Tid tmrar rhrhti rn dun miniB 
try of sahadnn. Hja fiMeraipcr, 
the BapdsL had commeiKad his pre* 
paiatoiy mmskm td ppeachfaig n- 
pentance, and making atrdi^ in 
the spiritual deserts of Judea a 
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Ugb<««y for foe God righteoM> over Itie head, and foe Spirit ofiiQod 
All larael bad beard uia roice deaoeoded like a dovej and ligiiKd 


aad were gone ont to be baptized 
of him in Jordjmp confemeg tliehr 
«ino/’ Among theae came; tbe ever- 
blessed Jesus, cloathed jn the like- 
ness of men, yet pure and without 
sin; and thus advancing in bisia- 


ois kirn, and a voice from'' 
was heiupdy saying. This is my4be- 
lov^ Son, in whom I am welt pleas* 
ed.** The external rite was followed 
by a ghmons manifestatioB of tiie 
divine grace, that for ever proclaim- 


nocenoe, and having no sins tp con- ed the future efficacy, and thereby 
fess, and replying to the. eifquines, the necessity of OhristianJBaptism, 
' usual on those occasions, about his 
name, and |Aice of birth and abode, 
in a manner, fhat>froitt all the cir- 
cumstancM combined led to the sup- 
position, that he was some extraor. 
dinary Personage, if not the long ex- 
pected Messiah himself, (of which 
indeed the^Baptist from his prophe- 
tic character may well be supposed 
to have had • some inward intima- 
tion, as he received afte|wardB so 
distinguishing an outwsurd proof,) he 
was forbidden by him, and refused 
to be admitted, as an act in his case 
wholly unnecessary, and seemtngry 
derogatory, to the symbolical waters 
of Baptism. have need,*’ said 
the meek and holy Preacher of God, 

** to be baptized of thee, and oomest 
thou to mel” To this our Lcrd re- 
joins, suffer it to be so now.”— 

However much 1 may be thy supe- 
rior, for •• He that is from abovn Is 
above all/Wyetnow 1 am wilUagto 
appear before thee as tbine in&ri^ ; 
and, as a sinner fee the sahu of sin- 
ners, to receive baptism at thy hands ; 

for thus it becomethus to fulfil all 
righteousness jfou, as the preacher 
of a new religioD, to afford to your 
disciplest-^am Me, ' as the great Re- 
presentativeof the whede human race 
about to be redeemed under it, to 
receive tiigt baptism, ‘which, when 
coupled w^ the u|ward grace, that 


and was a sensible and fuller proof, 
than the world, sinoe the patriarchal 
times, had ever received, of the doc- 
trine cf the ever-blessmi Trinity; 
for here tlie three Divine Persons, in 
whose name we are ouraclvqs bap- 
tized, in wbpse name we are blesaed, 
yea, in whoae name tbe JssMrti 
Church was really blessed beftMre 
us, did visibly and ' sensibly mani- 
fest themselve8*<*thc Father in the 
voice, . the Son in the likeness of 
man, the Holy Spirit ** deseendiag 
m a bodily shape Vke a dove;*^ — 
those time Divine Penene, that 
mysteriously united together foim 
tile one undivided Oo^ead, (of 
which the Father is tiie great’ Foun- 
tain and Representative,) the one 
tme and living God, tbe Jehovah, 
blessed for evermore. 

C. 


BIBUCAL ILLUSTBAtlOKS, 

’ (ecnitmikdi) 

Psalm Iximu 4. . 

, ^ Slag unto ,Qe4ft slag piataes to Jus 
uuBe: extol him that ridetb npon the 
heavens by ,his gamq JAH, and rtic|ce 


before hlui«”^‘ 

.jPsAliM: lxxxiiL.lS, / 

, ** Whesa naaie alone is Jehovala^ 


V 


H h-n preMntly be revCded, wUl b« IT ia-BM aqr fotenflo* to entot foto 
at OHM Illy inaaipiratioB to the unit- aa dabonM'riiMVMioii eoneenii^ 
ed offiee. of B5ophet, Priest, and foe wfiqA 3 jm^iiif,oi^foi«^ 
igd ijie iwinmiiMBtal sign of of foie isrm wnd ; rt wiH be Mrit 


adiriiiiion into mfCtMMkxvdaiiuiX 
Onll beicsiltor bcfiefclb natM. 

inieB be mUeied 'Hloi and 19,110 
moner wsui he ba,tlked, liid had 
gone ito elnightnay oat of foe 
water, ttaafoe benvens were o^d 


fieiSit, In ftnfoeraoce of foe el^eet 
rhaTC'in;vietr, in atilMBiMiDg foeM 
Hhutrafome toifo«ilkMi<^ fofoijrto 
•tatoi font ftom foe emfoeet tioM. 
foe 3 tfc i g > neti ne«iwt,orMmdiMHiie' 
with* four lett^ rigoifylng foe in< 
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eommunicabk name of God^nraa in 
use amoDgat the Jem* Such was 
iodeed the respect in which tliey 
held it» that after the captivit]f^ from 
an excessive^fear of briimng it into 
&miUar usc» they left off pronoun- 
cing it, till its real pronunciation was 
actually lost. The importance of the 
subject, it is hoped, will apologise for 
the len^h of the extracts annexed. 

Shockford, in his Connections *, 
enters largely into the enquiry how 
far the several nations at the time 
of Abraham i^jreed with him in his 
religion, and proves that amongst 
the Pmums, Assyrians, Arabians, 
Canaanites, and Egyptians, the 
knowledge of the true God was by 
no means extinct. 

*I%e Hebrews considered the name 
of Jehovah in such a sacred lig^t that 
they never pronounced it, using the 
name ifdonct instead of it. It was 
called Ihiragramwuiianft or the name 
of four letters; and those letters are, 
Jod^ He, Vau. This awful name 
was first revealed by God to Moses 
ham 'the ceidxe of the bumiog 
bush ; imd Josephus t, who as well as 
Scr^itore relates the circumstance, 
calls it the name which hie reUgian 
did not permit him to mention^ 
From this word, the pamn title of 
Jao, and Jove, is wftn die greatest 
probability suppoaed to have been 
oi%inaHy formed; and in the ^1- 
den versea of J^thagoras there is 
ad oath still extant to thi| purpose : 

by him who hath the four let- 
ters.** The Cabalists exceed all 
bduUdii fn their romantic panegyrics 
upon its Wful properties and won- 
derful perfectibos. At tlie pro- 
nunciation of this adgust name they 
affirm all nature trembles; ^e an- 
gels feel the motionciC lim nniversei 
and ash one anoUrtf 'with astonlslH 
raesd, whence ecmestliiaGoncuisioii 
of die world? with respeSttotheffiyso 
tieal figure Aam, which three ^et** 
tors coalesces and form the Spn- 
scfit word «iaad the Egyptian 
Pm* we are told diat the first fetter 

s ffiiack&fd'ii Coo. VqI. X* p. SOS. 

I Jmfphus Atttiii. Lib. S. c. 5. 


stands for the Creator, the second 
for the preeerver, and the third for 
the deeifwer, i. e. the Renovator ; 
and that toe awful qame formed by 
these letters is like tlie sacred ap- 
pellative, formed by these Jods, 
forbidden to be ponounced, but is 
meditated upon in sacred silence *• 
Sir William Jones observes f, that 
the mystical word On of the £gyp» 
tians, is generally supposed to have 
meant the Sun, and faints that it 
was probably the Sanscrit word 
Om, a coalescence of the letters 
Aj M, m, meaning the Triad, Vishnu, 
Siva, Bamhma, united in one supreme 
God, a word which never escapes 
t^ lips of a pious Hindus who me- 
ditates on it in silence. But though 
perhaps the Egyptians did not ac- 
KDowledgf one only invisible Su- 
preme Bmng, they may have adwt- 
ed the word On from the Hindus, 
and applied it to the Sun, or some 
other principal olgeot of their wor- 
ship ; and it is not improbable that 
it may have given rise to the mystic 
word used by the Magi;, and to 
the Em and Logoe of the Greeks* 
Father Desiderati, and Mr. Bagle, 
inform us, that the Thibetians pro- 
nounce in the most solemn manner 
Om, ha, hmm^. Fkther TachardU 
speaks of a mystic word in nse with 
the Siamese, which they never utter 
but with the* most profound re- 
spect ; and theCfamesef repeat Om- 
i-fo-Fe with similar veneration. 

The Tartars, though idolaters, in- 
variabW fix a tablet against a high 
part of the walls of tbmr cbambers, 
upon which is written a name that 
serves to denote the hkh, celestial, 
and sublime God; and to this they 

pay daUy adon||tion with incense 
* 

■ . 1 . 

• Mmic. IndiMi AoUq. VoL IT. 
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burning, lifting up their hands,' and 
then striking their .fiioea against the 
floor three times, they implore from 
him the blessings of sound intellect, 
and health of body, rrithout an^ 
further petitioh. A note upon this 
custom observes, that it was proba- 
bly borrowed bv the Tartars from 
the Chinese. The words inscri^ 
upon the written tablet were,* tien, 
heaven— A miw tien, supreme hea- 
ven— sAmig-<C Sovereign Lord.— 
Marc9 B. 2. ch. 29.' 

The aqpient Scythians taught the 
being of a Supreme God, master of 
the ^Universe, to whom all ^mn 
were submissive and obedient*. 
The ancient Icelandic mythology 
cdls him the Author of evefy thing 
that existeth; the eternal, the an- 
cient, the living and awful Bang,* 
the searcher into concealed things, 
the being that never chaimeth, tms- 
sessed of infinite power, MMinaless 
knowledge, and incorruptible jus- 
tice. Tacitus + again tmls us, that 
they were forbidden to represent 
then Deity under any corporeal 
form. ' They were not even to tiiink 
of confining him vtithid the inclo- 
sure of walls, but were taught that 
it was only within woods and con- 
secrated forests that they could 
serve him properly.— ilfalfct’s iV. 
AntiquitiUf V. I. jp. 78. 

The notions of -tbn Pfruviaas 
about one Supreme ffeipg, the first 
cause of all things, seem to have 
been much more clear and distinct 
than those of t&e Mexicans. ’Tis 
certain also they had a proper name 
in ^r tongue to express the Deity 
Iw, which was tile worqPachacamac ; 
we meaning of vtitich is as mnch 
as .the Quumner of tiieUnlverse, or 
as home wonld call ft, fb* great soul 
of the world. Tlus name was stf* 
very 'samced and 'Venerable amonnt 
them, that th^ neiver i menlmned it 
excej^ s^mn extreme neensij^ and 
then not, without all’.tbe ihgu of 
ioM^able {. as howmg the 

^Tsoit de M«t. Gena. e. M* 

t lUd..c.:»i 


body and bead, lifting up the eyes 
to heaven, and spreading out tiic 
bands. They mlled him the' ipyt- 
sible and’unknown Being, and 'Ifbr 
that reason offe^ np sacrifices 
unto him, nor built him ordinarily 
any temples, biit pud.bim only an 
internal worship and reverence in 
their minds ; yet in a certain val- 
ley in Peru there was a temple de;. 
dicated to him, and called by his 
name. The sun is generally es- 
teemed to have been the gt^ Dm^ 
of the Peruvians, as- haying both 
temples and sacrifiees In abun- 
dance ; and the Incas maklok..this 
the main point of the glory of their 
original, that they were the 1^- 
spnng of the Sun, and consequet^^ 
in their notion of a diyine taUe. 
Besides this, several other deities 
have been broaght in for a share .fif 
their worship too by Acosta, and 
other writers; the moon and the 
stars have been mentioned, ' the 
earth, the sea, the meteors of the 
airy region, the q[iring[s and the ri- 
vers, and other meaBer objects upon 
the surface ; but GarcihusodiVegn, 
who Was himself an Inca, denies aU 
this, and imputes it partly to their 
ignorance of the Peruvian rites and 
ceremonies, nod partly of tiie huw 
guage which agrees with the Chi- 
nese in this respect, that one and 
the same word having a multitude of 
si^fications, is to he determined 
to this or that particular ajgaifica- 
tion by tbntons or accent. 

The Spaniards therefore might 
easily mistakc,,and make the P^- 
vians seem to be guilty of fodter 
and grosser idolatries than really 
they were. And that they ac- 
knowladged a being snperior in 
power a®d msjea^ to thp Sun, to 
which the most of their temples 
were erneted, is clear from the ac- 
odunf the test emperor Atob^^ 
gava of bis fi^fh to the Fnar Vm- 
cent de Valle Viridi, yrbo camp to 
catochteehim. *• IJiold," says tiie 
prince* *' fbe sun tor God, the earth 
for nother, and .Pachacamac tor, 
CmHot of alL'* But there was a 
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passage of one of his predecessors 
(the Inca Hovana Capac) which 
o«j||lit not tn M fai|^tten. This 
pnnca one dagr toohuig up to tlie 
sun, (which they held to w unlaw* 
fttl to d«) the High Priest who was 
bjr him, vq^ved him for it; bnt 
lie still permting in his view, and 
the priest in bis reproof of him, at 
Intt he turned to the priest vridi 
thk question, which of you all (says 
he) daws bid me, who am your 
aomeiga lord, rise up and go a 
Img juuni^ 1 The priest rcjmed, 
none woptld dam to do so. But 
( OOnriiHsi* lie) it I co mm and the 

f itHt ^ my princes to go firom 
Be to Chili, will ha not do it t 
riiis the other returned, that 
aowe durst disobey him* Why then 
1 oonelude (says the Inea) tM onr 
^rwef the sun must needs hare a 
mightier lord than Mnuelf, jthat 
ehnunnnds him evejty da^r to take 
sbds a long journey; for n he were 
asupceme Lord he would certainly 
some tane or other he s^ and 
rest ]dnisdf.->lifrrf/* rMmrs, 
Vfi. I. p. TIB* 

Alessple to the invisible Paeha- 
camae, or Deity, is fiirther desMi* 
b^ in the history of the Inea Pa* 
chtcutce. In die vicimty of the 
town now eaUedi> lima, the Inea 
found a temfde dedicated to the in* 
visible Ihushseamao, whowasaerved 
here wi& a warship muA qiore 
tahuBUdi and erpei, tban any knoum 
d praedssd in all the pUrtst^Peni, 
rbere were men, WDsicii, and ehil* 
offered in sacarffice; and it 
> no antommop tking to aee tkat 
more vnlwdile Mm mnedwith the 
Mood of brute nnbnnls at their altars. 
Buttheydiffeiedftom thnritesof the 
religion of t|m Inca their oohqueror, 
net only In #e point of hanma sp- 
criiees, (df wttieh,tlsMr«aMneMne 
priMie, at Icnst in Ms dmni|iens,) 
W tiUfi' in this, thsi they hod so 
tamge to n q w w s n t PUehscamna to 
riieir senssa, whkb the odisn sdso 
IpMssted asalafit. This inw^ hotii 
mis Mm mi the priest reverenssd 
an higlMi thM wBcn th^ snteced 
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the temple tliey always went hack* 
wsfda not dvjlpg to mrsnme to 
cast an eye upon him. Besiue this, 
they had alM an oracle (aa they 
called it) from which they bad (as 
tb^ gave out) the' knowledge of 
thingato wme. How when the Inca 
^ught hia army into this coun^ 
ft sent toCuysmanco, tha king of it, 
to degmod ytthiaerion in the ann’a 
name, 'Whose khunma and deputy 
he was: but Cqysmaacu lethsed to 
yield upon these summonses, and 
seat word that Ms PadMgpmac was 
greater thtm the mu, bring the ma- 
ker of 1^ and another beingt^and 
that it Was to this Deity tbtf he 
paid all his religious devoirs. The 
{nca replied agiun, thar he and bu 
couotnr did worAip Pachacamac 
sa well as he, Jmt they did it with- 
out temple or snerifice, honouring 
himoab wtrit amontalkervice, be. 
cunea toty knew him not, nor what 
be wonld bo pkaaed vrith. And, 
nhetens they were airuid to look 
upms the image of FWehacamae, he 
and his peiqple dreaded even to pro- 
aonnee ois awful ame^Jterrit's 
PraMgr** I. p. T8B, 

JMoimUo is, with the North 
Americun ludians, aa ajqirilative 
for God. IshhAoollo points at the 
gteataesSf purity, and goodness, of 
ueCreator; it is derived hromJskfe, 



tense of thejMbiirive mood of tbe 
active verb ifkacltls, ** / tote aud 
jroai the prpter teufe of the passive 
verb ^roeb, wbhm skMfies sancti- 
fying, senctilU, ditwe, or bdy. 
$0 that /skfa iss B s, when appUw 
to God„ia its true radical meuping 
imports, Tte grss( leisusd defy 
Mass* They h^ slso another dp- 
prilalive, wweli with them is me 
mystorions, essiptinl nemo of God ; 
the tofrfgrtMUMfsWi or riteM fynr 
lette^ aoqq^ tM 1^. m 
Btonlua m womnam s p ee ch y of-tne 
time an4 piece wbw npd adwre 
they msMioiiit, thsirorsyfiy Mr. 
tusiouv and alwayi widi a caionn 
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air. There is a kpede of tea, that' 
grows spontaneously, and in great 
plenty, along the sea "coast of the 
two CaroHnas, Georgia, and East 
and West Florida^ which we call 
jr«pon, or Cussuna, The Indians 
transplant, and cure exceeding fond 
of it ; they drink it -on certajn sta- 
ted occasions, and in their fftost re« 
ligious solemnities, with awful in- 
vocations; but the women, and 
children, and those who have not 
siiccessfdly accompanied their holy 
ark, pro arii ei focis, dare not even 
enter the sacred square, when they 
are on this relinous duty; other- 
wise they .would be dry scratched 
with snakes' teeth, fixed in the mid- 
dle of a split reed, or piece of 
wood, without the privilege of warm^ 
water to supple the stiffened skin. 
When this liquid, or supposed holy 
.drink offering, .is fully prepared, 
and fit to be drank, one of their 
Magi brings two old consecrated, 
large conch shells, out of a place 
appropriated for containing the holy 
things, and delivers them into the 
hands of two religious attendants, 
who, after a wild ceremony, ^ fill 
them with the supposed sanctifying, 
bitter liquid ; then they approach 
near to the two central red and 
white seats, stooping with their 
heads and bodies pretty Icpw ; ad- 
vancing a few steps in this posture, 
they carry their shells with both 
hands, at an instant, to one of 
the most principal men, on those 
red and white seats, saying, on a 
bass key, Yah, quite short; then in 
like manner they retreat backward; 
facing each other, with their heads 
bowing forward, 'their arms across, 
rather below their breast, and 
their eyes half slijkt; thus, in a 
very grave, solemn manner, they 
sing on a strong bass the aw- 
ful monosyljiabTe O; for tfiq- npace 
of a igiiinte ; then they strike jup 
miEyetlc, fle,«on the treble* with a 
very intent voice, as long as their 
bieath alidws them; and on a bass 
key, .with a bold voice, and short 
ftKMBMBKANCB^, No. 3^,^ 


accent, they at last .utter the strd^ 
mysterious sound, IFhk, and tbiis 
finish the great song, or most so* 
lemit invocation of the divine es- 
sence. The notes together com- 
pose ther sacred mysterious name, 
r-O-fie-fFuA. 

That this seems to be the true 
Hebrew pronunciation of the divine 
essential name, Jehovah^mW appear 
more obvious from the sound they 
seem to have given their characters. 
The Greeks, who chiefly copied their 
alphabet from the Hebrew; had qot 
jW, but iola, very nearly resembling 
the sound of our Y. The ancient 
Teutonic and Sclavonian dialects, 
have Yah as an affirmative, and use 
the consonant W instead of V. The 
high importance of the subject, ne- ' 
cessarily would lead these supposed 
red Hebrews, when separate from 
other people in America, to conti- 
nue to repeat the favorite name of 
God YOHEWAH, according to the ' 
ancient pronunciation. Contrary to 
the usage o^ all the ancient heathen 
world, the American Indians not 
only' name God hy several strong 
compounded appellatives, expressive 
of many of his divine attributes, 
but likewise say YAH, at the be- 
ginniug of their* religious dances, 
with a bowing posture of the body ; 
then they sing Yo Yo, He He,, and 
remat those sacred notes on every 
religious occasion ; the religious at- 
tendants calling to Yah, to enable 
them humbly to supplicate, seems ' 
to point to the Hebrew custom^of 
pronouncing Yah, which likewise 
signifies the divine essence. It is 
well known what sacred regard the 
Jews had to the four lettered divine 
name^ so as scarcely dver to men- 
tion it but once a year, whea the 
high priest went into the holy sane* 
tuarvy at the expiation of sins. 
Might not the Indians copy from 
them this sacred invocation i Their 
method of invoking God, in a so. 
lemn hymn, with that reverential 
deportment, bath a surprizing ana-* 
logy* to the Jewish custom, and 
4 0 
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sueh as no olher nation or people 
eveik tiMi tfaa advantage of written 
reoords, have retained. 

It may be Worlliy of notioe, that 
they never prostrate themselves, nor 
bow their bodies to each odier. bv 
way of salute or homage, riioug^ 
vaUfai with the eastern nations, ex- 
oefit srhen they are making or re- 
ne^g peace with straiwers, who 
otMte b the name of then 

t^ bow thmr bodies b that re- 
li|^ons sobnuiHy, but they always 
bow b their relbbas dances, be- 
cahsa riien they mg whst tbey call 
divine hymns, chiefly coinposM of 
the great, beloved, and divine name, 
and addressed to Yo, He, Wrii. 

That these red savages formeriy 
nndeMtoed Ae vadieal meaning, 
nd cmMmaticSl design, of the 
inipartant words they use in their 
re^^s dances and sacred hyssns, 
is pMtty obvioos, if we consider the 
reverence they pay to the mysterious 
divbe name To, He, Writ, b pausing 
dmbg a long breath oneaen of the 
two mst syiiables ; their defining 
good by jobbg Wah at the end of a 
word, which otherwise ei^resses 
nittral evil, and again by making 
the sune word a nmtive good,^ 
by separating' the* mst syllaMe of 
that divhm name into syllables, and 
addbgtl, as a snperlative teHnina- 
rij»a, Y'O-fJ : dll their sacred songs 
seem likewhs to illastrate it very 
eldarb; Halcb-Yah» Stiib Wah, 
MesU-Wah,MeshihaTo,Ln. The 
words whi^ they repeat b their 
divine Iqrnnm, White dancing b cir^ 
<des round tlmir supposed holy fire, 
are deemed so sacred, that tiiey 
have not been known ever to mOn- 
tbn them at any otbertinte: and 
as they sre'lv'iaostoreet people, 
thrirbowbgpiipatureddfbgttt time 
of diese rtmiipaiis aeebmatbns and 
' invocations, hdpa to confirm fheir 
Hebrew origin, ildisfr. p.47. 

As a fumerjUnstrsttion of this 
siAi^t, I shall ^d Mr. Addr's ae- 
* cdbit of one of their great festivals. 

** While thehr ‘ sanctified new 
fruits nre dressing, a religious at- 


[Non 

tmidant » ordered to' eall sis of 
their old bdoved women to emne 
to the temple, and dance the be- 
loved dance with joyful hearts, sc- 
cofdiag to the old mbved speech. 
They dieerfhlly obey, and enter, 
the supposed h<dy ground in so- 
lemn grocessbn, earii canying in 
her hand abandle of small branches 
of varions green trees 3 and th^ 
job the same number of old magi, 
or priests, who tmtsy a eane in one 
hand'nclomed with white feathers, 
baring Kkewbe green boaghs b the 
other hand, wbidi they pulled fiwm 
their holy n^ur, and carefully place 
there, encHclbg it wijh several 
rounds. These bdoved men have 
thrir heads dressed with white 
plumes ; but die women ate decked 
in their finest, nnd auobted with 
bean* grease, having small tor- 
toise-shielb, and white pebbles, fiut- 
ened to a jricce of wlute dressed deer 
skin, wbien is tied toeach of their legs. 

** The eldest of the priests Icms 
the sacred dance, a head of the 
innermost row, which of conrse is 
next the holy fire. He begins the 
dance round the supposed hofy fire, 
by invoking Yah, imer their usual 
manner on a bass fc^, and with a 
short decent; then be sinn Yo, 
Yo, whMi » repeated by we rest 
of the refigiowi proeession ; aad he 
contiiiaes his sacred invocations and 
praises, renting the divine word or 
notes, till thqr toturn to the same 
pobt of the cirenbr 'course where 
theybegan: dieaiie,He,iD thesame 
manner, and Wah, Wah. White 
dancing they Never Ml to repent 
those notes'; ssid ftequently the 
bob tnutf strik'e^Hp Halm, Haleb ; 
then Hatebihb, Haleb Yah, atad 
AUeiumh and AMo-Yah— ** Irradi- 
ation to tte divine essence," with 
great ehraeatness and fervor, till 
they caelf«le-tlm altar, while each 
strikes rile gMundwith r^^ and 
left fcet ahsmately, very quick, but 
Wen timed. Then the awfiil magi 
join the sacred iflioir, whiob invite 
the old female singers to diaunt 
forth their pious notes, and girateful 
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the diviBc eMeooe, 
snd.to noQvble tb«it fomt* quick 
joyfiil stepi, ia inutMioB of the 
leader of 'aacied daooe, aod 
the relig[io«a aua a head ^f then. 
What with the maaly atrong aotes 
of the one, and the ahriil voicea of 
the other, in ooncert with die bead 
ahella, and the two aaitnding^drum* 
like, earthen reoaelat mtb the emcea 
4^ the nnHciane who beat them, 
the reniited holy ground eehoea with 
the iwaiaea of Yo^ He, Wak ^ ibeir 
leligioua singing and daneing in 
three circles round the oaered fire, 
appears to hare a reference to a 
similar refigious ouston of the He- 
brews. Alid may we not reaeoa- 
ablv suppose that they fiwmerly 
understood the psalms or divine 
hymns? At least those Aat begin 
with Ha|elu Yah; otbennse how 
came all the inhabitants of the ex- 
tensive regions of North and South 
America, to have and retain those 
very expressive words ? or how re- 
peat them so distinctly, and apply 
them after the manner of the He- 
brews, in tbmr religious acclama- 
tions? 'Ibe like caonnotbe found 
in any other countries.’* 

In another place Mr. Adair mo- 
tions that '* lisct, in his description 
of America, and Ewarbotus assure 
us, they often beapd the South 
American Indians to repeat the sa- 
cred word Halleliiyah, which made 
then admire how they first attained 
it. And Malvenda says, that the 
natives of St. Midiael had tomb 
stones, whieb the Spaniards dig^ 
up, with several Hebrew ancient 
chmcteia upon them, as ** Why is 
God- gene away V* ■ And, He is 
dead Qod knows.*’* Had hb eurio- 
aity induced him to transccibe the 
epitaph, It would have giveu more 
aatiaraction ; for, as they yet rqieat 
the dirnue eaaeatiaL nasse Yo^ He, 
Wab,^ aaaotto profineit, when 
they moomlbr their dead, it » pro- 
bable tiiey could write or engrave it 
aftejr the nfce manner when tasy first 
anivad at this mam continent.— 
^Mir’s induct P* 99 and 214* 


To HU Editor of the AsmemhrfHli^, 
Sir, 

a 

N. R. baa recoounanded to my ah* 
tention a note of Macknight, on 
Eph. ii. 8. and an extract from a 
sermonof Bishop Butler’s, with the 
view of covering their an^onty 
his own very vumeiable pontiooiHi- 
but I trust it will be eaqit to slww 
that tha hopes with whieb ttia 
mode of defeaca hn*n hufstad 
him, are utterly fallaeioas, 

1 am aurpriaed indeed tliait he bgi 
quoted the exphumtion of n. 
3. from Macknight, rather wim 
from the earlier and higher anttut* 
rity of Hammond, whence it m- 
peara to have been almost titeielly 
transcribed, since to have done -ap 
would m fact have tavoored own 

argumeat. I shHl therefore irifti- ' 
out hesitation confine my own sea!* 
mination to the views which Hamr 
mood appears to have entertained 
on the question under diapata-*>aad. 
in doing this, I will attempt a slight 
bwtorical deduction of the progreae 
of ojunions on the points conneetsd 
with it, confined of course to one 
own Church, and profming only 
Co be such as the opportuoities of 
a veiy limited library may furnish. 
It wiu therefore 1 feel aamit cer- 
tainly of addition and perl^a of 
correctionalso— ^d I shall be grate- 
ful to any of your correap^d- 
ents who may favour me with eitlwr 
through the medium of your pages. 
MeanwbUe by opening the ww 
to thiv inveatigatioa, I am penoao- 
ed that I shall at once render 
the disrnasion both shorter and 
more instructive. 1 conceive that 
it will be almost unnecessary |bv 
me to remark, ia beginoing tbw de- 
duction, tbat all our tbeologioal 
writers before the accession' of 
Chadca I. carry the doctrine of 
origins! sin to tbe*fidl extent of 
thosoi sepresentatloas wbicb ' form 
the “ exceae of stetement” charged* 
by N. R. ageinsC the Honulies. I 
will only seleet a single passage 
4 o 2 ' 
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from the c»techi«m of Dean Nowel, 
a' ^k>hiiiheitt whidi -from the putf. 
poaee to which it was devoted, and 
its unnrersall reception seems to 
csrfijr mote weight than the opu 
nioneof any other individual ** Eo** 
(Adamo sciticet) '* spoliate nnta- 
fw imisn'M nndis mMwgite ae bouie 
amulbue deetituta meerilur ; Hio~ 
gawpeccati labe inquinafo,- quasi a 
Tfidioe tnmeo dtiato rami vitiosi 
'oaati aunt qui vitium suum in ainh 
ec se naseentes snrOulos tramtule* 
runt . .4 . lade turribiUe mem» 
Hum auMaeet OMfimram pntvitas 
tndktettt dietorlia tbpraaatiaque of- 
/iattoiaip e( aqdditatim omninin ; 
kM^iUui eemiuarhaa et quati eat. 
<(n«'peaao<ortM»oflmnMiei^ «j«fr 
IpHimt htmunum h^kitur et eoig^. 
<afir.'- 

Ihe judicious Hodrer in exa. 
ndniiiff ue controversy between the 
Churn of Rome and the Protestants 
OB ^ doctrine of justification ob- 
nmrves, as a preliminary remark, that 
the - question of wigind sin was one 
in vrhicb both parties agre^, ** they 
teach,** says he, ** ae ure do that 
iafaUt* that never did aetnalbf of- 
find have their naturee defied, dee- 
tUute ofjueHee, averted from Qod.” 
Thus far then the ground seems 
clear befine us*--an entire unifor- 
mity of sentiment and expression 
will be found on this subject, but 
causes (qterated daring the period of 
tho-first Chailes, and more sensibly 
exhibited their effects after the res. 
toMtion of his son wbicb must be 
allowed to have produced a sen. 
siUe modification in the views of 
many of our tbeolbgical writers with 
regard to this nl>d[>eri»ps some other 
dqetrines—^ extravagancies of the 
puritanical pairty oream a national 
revuMon m mslingiwhidi was it 
may be in some instances aitbwed 
to run -too fiur towards an opposite 
exteeme, and the growing in* 
fluence of thetdpetrines of toe re* 
monstiants, and especially of, Gro- 
•tins cooperated powerfrmy in.tiie 
same direction. The state of the con* 
trovcriy at this time is ably and 


most impartially shmmdd up by 
Bishojl Burnett*, (vide explana- 
tion of Wth 'article)*— It will be at 
once perceived b;^ those -who will 
consult this document that the 
lem^ to which some writers then 
su&red themselves to be carried 
would find few supporters in the pre- 
sent drfy, and the Canons”of scrip- 
tural inteipfetaithm '".which vt«ta 
then obedsionally ^4Mm>dnced are 
such as we ihidinDWlodt for vainly 
beyond the limits of the Socinian 
schools t for instance, ** whmi an 
argument is brought in Scripture 
to prove another Aingby, tlmugh 
we are bound to acknopriedge the 
conclusion, yet we are not always 
sure of the premises, for. they are 
‘often foundra npou'^received opi. 
nioBs.— Taylor (a name which most 
be cherished by all to whom the 
splendour of eloquence or the fer- 
vour of piety is dear) engaged in 
this controversy with a want of 
cautioB whiqh must 1 think be gene- 
rally admitted and regretted : pas- 
sages might undoubtedly be quoted 
from his writings which taken singly 
wonkl seem to infer that he re- 
garded a liability to temporal death 
as the only consequence of the 
Fall—bere therefore if any where 
we might expect to find a near 
agreement with the views of N. R. 
yet this is very far from being the 
case as the whole spirit of the fol- 
lowing cHation will satisfactorily 
prove, which is rendered the more 
remarkaUe as it is introduced by a 
reference tonninteipretatioaof the 
text ** »ar wfur ^vom tmns sfysr*' by 
(Eenmenius andTheopbylact, which 
should seem tojspply it rafoer -to 
I>ersoaal sin *than' 'ong^al cormp- 
tion* pishop Taylor proceeds, how- 


* Barnet ii, however, eerefiil to re- 
mark that the more strict view ** does 
certBlsIy tiaadnto nmre. entirely* to the 
words of thesitieleas it >■ known that 
this Was the* tenet of those who prepaiud 
the articles, h haviag been the generally 
receiveil o^nion fion St, Aastinb days 
downward." 
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ever^ to obsem of this text, that 
•• it signifies that our fiatare if/ 
itself is nsUiteo/ appositum to the 
^irit of grace. It is priTatively op- 
posed, that is there is notliing in it 
that can bring us to felicity, nothing 
but an obediential capacity ; our 
flesh can become sanctified as the 
stones eon become ekildren^ unto 
Airaham^ eras dead s^can become 
IMng^com, and so it is with us 
that* if is neeessarg Qod should 
make us a new creation if he means 
to save us ; he must take our hearta 
qf stone away and give us hearts of 
flesh-»->he must purge the old leaven 
and make > us a new conspersion— 
he must destroy the flesh and 
breathe into us, spirhum vits^ the 
celestial breath of life, withoqt* 
which we can neither live nor move 
nor have our being.?* • Taylor’s 
Sennon on the Flesh and the Spi- 
rit. Matt. xxvi. 41. 1 would also 
refer to his sermon on the Deceit, 
fulness of the Heart, Jer. xvii. 9. 
and ewecially to the introductory 
part oC it. 1 have particularly re- 
ferred to Bishop Taylor as having 
been by far the moat illustrious ad- 
vocate on this side of the question, 
and as far as my knowledge extends 
also as having carried his views 
to a greater length than any other 
of our great divines-^if N. JL fails 
of support in this quarter he may 
search for it in vain elsewhere. At- 
tracted by the lustre of Taylor’s 
name, 1 have in some degree de- 
parted from a sUict adherence to 
chronological order in noticing his 
writings before those of Hammond, 
which although belonging to Ae 
same period bear a somewliat earlier 
date; to the consifleration of this 
writer, 1 'am particularly directed 
from thp circumstance that the ex- 
planation of Eph. ii. 3^ .* which N. 


R. so eamestlv recommends to iwy 
attention may be traced with most <n 
th^ illustrations by which it is sup- 
perted to his commentary ; although 
indeed claiming some earlier autlio« 
rities (amongst whom it is curious 
to observe Siiidas). It was probably 
recommended to Hammond by the 
patronage of Orotius, wliose almost ^ 
single name may be seen in Poole’s 
Synopsis opposed to an host of in- 
terpreters on the other side^ (See 
Hammond’s Annotations on 1* Co- 
rinth. c. xi. referred to from Epfa. 
lu 8.) Let us then examine what 
were the opinions of this eminent 
writer on the subject of original' sin 
generally, and whether they will >be^ 
tbund to agree imhny measure with' 
those of N. R. 

In plain terms the natural 
man or every man living, consider- 
ed without the grace of Christ in 
his natural estate hath neither 
strength to avoid sin, nor means to 

escape punishment but this 

grace of baptism is this strength of 
Christ of supernatural ability to 
forsake sin . • • . and that this is the 
very intention of the Catechism in 
these words, and no gloss of mine 
may appear by what here follows, 
as the reason of* it ; for being by 
nature bom in sin, and the children 
of wrath, (i. e. born , with strong 
inclinations and propensions mAtcA 
would certain^ ' enga^ us in a 
course of sin, and make us worthy 
of wrath, as a child or Son of per- 
dition is one worthy to be destroy- 
ed,) wc arc thereby made children 
of grace/*— Hammond’s Practical 
Catechism, p. 115, 116. 

1 would also particularly refer 
to the sermon by the same author, 
on Gak vi. 15.-^rom which, how- 
ever, [ will for the present, quote 
one sentence only, ’tis observ- 


With regard to this text 1 would 
observe that itls certainly roost generally 
iinitentood to refer to the origiral co^- 
raj^tlbn of our nature. See welcbman 
and themiilority tf writers on ‘the Articles, 
in proof that sachis the generally received 


interpretation 1 would fiiither refer to the 
annotation in the FanSly Bible pahlished 
under the direction of the Sodety ihr 
promoting Christian Knowledge, where it 
is explained; that is, in that natural stite 
we derived from Adam. « • 
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able titfU otur state of aaMirf and 
«ia ia in Seijntwe, capriMeil lurdi- 
■arily by «!« afe ; that is, off our 
fiatiwsii that are bent 

aad grow ap ia as are called die 
old man.” 

1 have thus examined the opi- 
nions of Uioee of our more enunent 
divines, who appear to have been 
most favourable to the views of the 
remonstrants ; and 1 trust suft- 
«Mn% evinced that whatever may 
have been their oeogeumal bwgua^ 
in the ardoqr of controversy, stdl 
atuk general seatimsntaleduem in 
consistency with the 0th artiole, 
and in opposition to the scheoM 
advocated by N. R. to deetibe 
natnre as a state of opposition to 
the spirit of grace, and to oonsider 
aslata of nature and of sin as iden< 
tieal-*I am not conscious of having 
onutted any considerable writer on 
this aide of the question with the 
exception of Whitby (to whose trea* 
tise on this subject, I have not 
an immediate opportunity of refer- 
ence,) and in adding Hammond to 
the number, 1 have perham made a 
larger concession then all the cir- 
cumstances of the case warranted. 

To proceed— Barrow, alAough 
evergiving preference to plain and 
practical auligects over those of a 
centrovernal tendenc;ir has not 
ftiled to reewd a decided opinion 
on this point. ** How could we 
be teconeiled," (be enquires in his 
Sermon on the Passion of our Bless- 
ed Saviour,) ** unto heaven who 
had an inmat/pan^ifattg to Qodand 
goodmeaof Sin (accorang to our 
iMtiiraf state and secluding evan- 
gelicid grace) rmgning in our mortal 
bodies, no good thma dwelling in 
ns, tbesa being a predominant law 
in our mamhvia warring a^|aiast the 
law of our arind. and hni^g us 
into captirito to the law ot sin ; a 
mein ingnelimt of onr old sum 
ieinwe csmo l qifne mhiebis enwfte 
to God» and cannot snbinfr <e Uc 
fgm—vd being alienated from the 
]jgi of Gad by tko Wndnac of cvr 
t^arto, and enennes by wicked 


wmks.'*— .See also bisHoetrioe of 
the Sacraments. 

“ It asif be d em a n ded how chil- 
dren 'by reason td their innooent 
age are capable of these benefits, 
how they con be pssdoaed who 
never Im offended, bow they can 
be jnsdfied who nevmr were capa- 
ble df» beiag uqiustf 1 brieiy an- 
swer, heennso they come from that 
race whieb by sin had Ibvfeittd 
Qod'a fixvon% nod Imd atienated 
itndf fimm.huB ; beeanse aho they 
have in them ffisss ceedk qf jmsvfrtp 
firmnwhieh eerbdnly life eontinning 
(without Ood'a restraining nne^ 
wiU sprout frirth in memombm evil 
actions." 

Tittotson. generally inclined to 
pniano a middle ooniac in contro- 
verted pomtn has done so on this 
occasion: the^muiul he takes is 
verjr umilas to mat occupied bythe 
miyority perhaps of the clergy of 
the present day, asserting a real 
and great but not total cormpthm 
of human natnre as the result- of 
Adam’s transgression ; hfnee be 
fully vindicates this doetrine from 
that sophistical abuas of it which 
would seem to make God tke au- 
thor of sia.— (See Sermoa nsviii. 
Olyections agamst the true I^U- 
gion aaawerem— Vol. I. p. 3911 Ed. 
1730. • lam^ot willing to treepass 
opon your pi^ee by quoting the 
passage, bqt refinr to it thus fully 
Aat if yon ‘should think it derite- 
alde it mav be iaserted as a note.) 

From toe writers id the next 
age, I will not mnltipli^otstions. 
It will be sufficient for me to 
observe that Jatitudinarian views 
on riiia ns on other snl^cets appeer 
to.have been dlea. coahned entudy 
to the coa^otms of Hondley, a* 
mongst w bom Balyiy stam^eoaapi- 
enoason Aissatyent; whdsttinMe 
wbo defimded Ae Church from Ae 
imminent’ danger which then thient- 
ened teU its doetrines on tliis 
print in an unsophbaeated-seniei 

I bare Aus cpndnetqd this mold 
aad imperfect ewfoy to the jaffd ny- 
mediately pnecedutg 9ur.e«nt, fi«d 
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here I ahoaM close it ttitk a ce* 
fereace to the SOUi Lecture of Arch* 
bishop Seeker, on the Catechism 
which contains a clear, able, and 
moderate statement of the general 
views of the Church on this ques.‘ 
tion : but the quotation of N. R. 
from a sermon of Bishop Burr's 
induces me to add a statement of 
that write/s real opinioM drawn 
from that source in which thdy 
are assuredly to be regarded as tain 
down with the fullest consideration 
and most carefiil preciuon, namdy 
thethrec elaborate discourses which 
he has dedicated to the express 
consideratiojf of human nature. 
Now the objMtof these discourses, 
of which the tone is purely fdiilo. 
sophicai, being to uphold the ex- 
istence and authority of a natural 
moral Sense; it might have been 
supposed that he would have en. 
deavoured to establish more firmly 
this higher and ruKng principle 
by extenuating as far as possible 
that corruption which must cer- 
tainly tender its dictates more ob- 
scure and ditficnlt to be mtfaer dis- 
covered or obeyed ; he, however, 
carefully guards against the possi- 
bility of being thus misunderstood. 

** Nature is frequently spoken 
of as consisting in those passions 
which are strongeet and matt in- 
fluence the actiotu, which being vi- 
cious ones, mankind is in this sense 
naturaUjf triciaut or vietoua by 
nature. Thus St. Paul says of the 
Gentiles, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins and waHsed accord- 
ing to the spirit of disobedience, 
that they were by nature die chU- 
drea of wrath, tae]^ eoahl he no 
othermse cbil^n of*wradi by 
natnro than they were videus by 
nature :*’»he acknowicdjgeslbereforc 
that since the good diqposftions of 
our nature ore opposed by others 
(indirect «t least of evil teaden< 7 ) 
yet cqui^ tutfarsi and ofken most 
preralea^ ** it is plain that the 
fonaer considciad merely as mIW- 
rdl (good and rigfat as they are) 
can no morn be a mw to ns tnui the 


latter ;’*’he reconciles this admMon 
with his main doctrine 1^ msmtain- 
ing that there is nevetUieless ** a 
Superior principle of reflection or 
conscience in every man which dis- 
tinguishes between the internal 
principles of his heart as well as 
his external actions." 

While therefore lie asserts most 
justly that if we consider all the 
whole sum of the various relations 
of human nature, taking a fhtuK 
state into the account, and subject- 
ing the whole to die supremacy of 
reflection or conscience; in this 
sense human nature may be con- 
sidered as cimgenial to virtue and 
a law to itself ; he still admits fully 
(wd this is the great practical ques- 
tion) that our natural passions are 
in great measure (even those which 
ue die strongest and most influence 
our actions) of a vicious charac- 
ter. 

In the above eitations it will be 
sufficiently obvious that I have stu- 
diously selteted my authorities from 
writers against whom no Calvinis- 
tic ties could ]^ossibly be olijected. 

I have on this principle omitted 
Usher, Hopkins, and Beveridge. I 
am aware that short extracts, (and 
to such I have bf course been 
obliged to restrict myself, can 
scarcely in an adequate maimer re- 
present. the views of the works 
whence they are taken ; yet the ex- 
pressions cited seem in this case 
capable but of one interpretation — 
I have endeavoured only to plaee 
them in their fiiir ligiri : and should 
I have fallen into ai^ errors of in- 
advertency, your engagement to 
review the question, will doubtlesa 
correct them. With regard to the 
vriiole controverqr* 1 would only 
observe that it resolves itsetf into 
two miestions— 1st. Whedier diere' 
be way lealeorruption of our nature 
derived from the Fall— <Sd. What is 
the extent of that aothuplion 1 the 
first question our whole Church 
widi one voice unswen in the a& 
firmative ; but die two proportions 
into wUch I have ccdlecteii the sub- 
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aAaooe. of. N* R’s. hypothesis, (and 
he does not deny that the collec. 
tion is a fair one) contain a direct 
negative 2 if the greater part of his 
argument does not imply this, it 
certainly implies nothing; instead 
therefore of entering into collateral 
topics I must repeat in the strongest 
terojis a challenge which would at 
once bring the question to an issue 
between us, by requesting him 
simply to point out— Ist. In what 
manner hU' vi^wa cUtfer from Pela. 
gianisfii— 3dly« How they can pos- 
sibly be reconciled to tlie express 
terms of the ninth article. 

On the second question the ex- 
tent of natural corruption there 
have (as I from the first fully ad- 
mitted.) long existed very many 
various shades of opinion; and I 
wish not to enter the endless mazes 
of this controversy— I would only 
diffidently suggest some conside- 
rations which should never be lost 
sight of ill treating it.— 1st. A very 
considerable clearness of the moral 
sense as an intellectual faculty is 
by no means inconsistent with a 
very considerable depravation of the 
will; it is necessary to distinguish 
accurately between ax^9a‘ha and 
2dly. ^he measure of 
this corruption, as an alienation of 
the heart frqm God ; must be sought 
for rather in the state of pur af- 
fections towards him than that of 
our social affections.— 3dly« The 
objection that this doctrine makes 
the author of sin (were it ap- 
plicable at all) would be equally 
vafid against the lowest and the 
highest view of it ; , since the ques- 
tion, would be one not of degree 
blit of subaiance;^3ud if this argu- 
ment woul4 stand against a total 
corruptHMi, k must be pro^tanto 
effectual against a partial one; 
but in ttruth the objection* fails 
in eveiy instance, and indeed rather 
recoils upon •life Pelagian system. 
The, fayj^thesis which attributes 
this corruption to the Fall ascribes 
it dikiactly not to Qod but to man, 
and it would be well for those who 


munCain that our nature exhibits 
nothing in its 'present state, but 
what it originally derived from its 
Creator, to consider whether they 
do not rather incur the risk of 
<< charging him foolishly.** 

I am, yours, See. 

^ OXONIENSIS. 

P. &.<— Since writing the above, 
1 have with g^at pleasure turned to 
the vei^ judicious observations on 
Eph. ii. 3. in that excellent text 
book of Mr. Slade's (examining 
chaplain to the Bishop of Chester,) 
Annotations on the Epistles, for the 
use of Candidates for Holy Orders ; 
after alluding to other (xplaiiations 
he thus proceeds, “ but there seems 
no good leasoli why we should 
reject its. more literal acceptation, 
vis. natural corruption owing to the 
fall of man. Dr. Wells, in i^opting 
this sense, has a very judicious ob- 
servation. 1 think that rule of taking 
words in their most natural and 
proper signification, where it may 
be done ought to be followed ; this 
accords with the well known pas- 
sage in Hooker, I hold for a most 
infallible rule in expositions of sa- 
cred Scripture, that where a literal 
conetruetion will stand, the furthest 
from the letter is commonly the 
worst,** 


To (he Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

I.suoujuonot have resumed my pen 
for the purpose «if protracting the 
discussion which has appeared in 
your pages 00 (he State of Man by 
Nature, did*I not tliiuk that the last 
Letter of W— r calls for one or 
two observations from me. « 

The Hvriter i^ishes 1 had given 
some reasons for denomioatiog the 
doctrine *of man’s total cormption a 
dangerous a^treme. J[ belike I am 
not sumuhr. in my opioton here ; for 
such (foctrine . must be universally 
recognized as the coraer4StoAC of 
tbe whole system of Calvinism : and 
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surely it requifes no argument,, to 
prove its dangerous tendency, when 
it furnishes a foundation for the 
ideu of absolute predestination, and 
arbitrary and irresistible grace, and 
notoriously produces a habit of de- 
preciating moral virtue, if not al- 
together annihilating the distinction 
between good and evil. 

W-~-r very justly •deprdcate^ 
these notions, and maintains thpt 
they are nut the necessary conse. 
quences of the doctrine of total cor- 
ruption. That, however, they do 
result from it, in many instances, 
he will not deny : and he should re- 
collect, that all who hold it will not 
be sober andjrational enough to stop 
at the point where he does. Ac- 
cording to his view of the subject, 
thougli man’s natural powers were 
entirely ruined by the Fall, yet the 
grace of God supplied the loss by 
imparting a new principle of strength 
to the whole race, so that each in- 
dividual is a moral and responsible 
agent, to be judged according to the 
degree of knowledge vouchsafed 
him. In this latter opinion we are 
agreed : we differ as to the source 
of the fk>wers possessed by man 
when living without the advantages 

of revelation. W r ascribes 

them solely to grace : I think that 
some partial remains of the superior 
nature origteally confeived uptin him 
were still left, not quite destroyed 
by the transgression of our^common 
parent. 

W r accuses me of misappre- 

hending bis meaning, in taking tor 
an assertion what he merely put ia 
the Aape of a question. But this 
is a way ia which a^ person may 
easily convey a po|itive dpinioa: 
and such it struck i|e was tlm 
writer’s design, and such I think it 
still. He also charges me with mu- 
application of some texts, of scrip* 
ture, 'aiid of the 10th Ar^Ie. How 
here I oannot help thrakiag, that it 
was particulasly incumbent oa W—r 
to FBOVB that they were misap* 
pHed. The passages fa question 
ftom tmptare, via. the latter pai^ 
' Rembmurancbe, No. 86. 


of Romans, chap. vii. Acts aiv. 
and Rom. ii. 14, were adMuced witlk 
the view of combating his doctrine* 
Certainly then it was not ajufficieot 
on his pari to fl|^lke a general asse^ 
tion that tney were taken in strong 
seiisTe. For the sake of his argu- 
ment, he ought to have put what 
appears to him the right interpre- 
tation upon them, and shewn oa 
sufficient grounds that the conclu- 
sion deduced from them was incor- 
rect. He recurs iq support of igs 
opinion to the i%hteousnesai»of the 
Patriarchs, who it is undeniably evi- 
dent had peculiar assistances from 
God; but he says less upon tlie 
subject of the occasional morality 
which is to be discovered amqng the 
^Heathen : and till he has fairly dis- 
proved that we have reason from 
the texts above mentioned to attri. 
bute that morality to a principle dis- 
tinct from grace, he has not estab- 
lished his argument. 

I am. Sir, your’s, &c. 

C. P. 


To iAf Editor of the Rcmemhrancn^ 
Sir, 

The venerable and learned Bishop 
Bull, who saw and lamented the 
many evils arising from the over- 
throw of our national establishment 
of religion, in his Sermon on Hu- 
man Means useful to Inspired Per- 
sons,’’ has the following passage 
** See the age we live in I Enthu- 
siasm and Atheism divide the spoil, 
and the former Aakes way for the 
latter, till at length it be devoured 
by it. In ttie mean while Enthu- 
siasm fills the Conventicle^ and emp- ' 
ties the Church : silly people dance 
aftsT its pipe, and are lured byjijt 
from tbeur lawful, orthodox teaehen, 
to ruB they know not whither, to bear 
they know not whom, and to learn 
they know not wh^.« Ami till the 
minds of men are better informed 
and pqssemed with lighter notions of • 
Ihid^, it isunpossibk they should 
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ever be brought to any regular and 
sober religion* Nothing in religion 
will now-fiMays be acceptable to 
many, but what pretends to a more 
immediate inspiratii^n God ; 

abd the bare colour thereof, be it 
never so small and slender, will al- 
most make any thing pass for cur- 
vent Divinity. Let a man preach 
without authority, and without book, 
and make shew as if he dkl it ex. 
tempore, and by the sudden sug- 
gestion of tlie«Spint, and he shall 
be cried up by the vulgar, though 
he deliver the plainest nousense.’* 

It is hardly possible to read the 
foregoing passage, without feeling 
how forcible it is in itself, and how 
appliqjpible also to the age in which 
we live, as well as to that to which 
it was immediately applied. Enthu- 
siasm, though differently modified, 
and under a different form, still 
makes havoc of the Church, as it 
did formerly : it produces schism 
and divisions in religion, and with- 
draws numbers from the service and 
ordinances of the Established 
Church. The example of such, 
who are generally pretenders to 
superior holiness, has a fatal effect 
^ upon many more, who are lukewarm 
and indifferent in religious matters, 
and, like Galliot care for noue of 
these things ; who, seeing the con- 
tempt in which the avowed profes. 
sors of religion hold the Church gnd 
its ordinances, themselves do the 
same, and frequent no other religi- 
ous assembly. Countenanced thus 
by the practice of those whose re- 
ligious preteusioiis give them a great 
influence, they live in the ahnost 
total neglect of religious worship, 
and, in some measure, without God 
in the world : and thus still, as the 
Bishop sdys, does Enthusiasm pre- 
pare the wuy for Atheism,; for thus 
can those, who neglect religion en. 
thely, justify themselves by tRe ex- 
ample of those who profess the 
strictest adhclepce to it. 

In the ineati while Enthusiasm 
fills the Conventicle, and empties 
llte Church.*' li 'i§ lameutable to 


observe how true this still is ; and 
how many are drawn away from 
hearing the words of eternal life, 
taught as they are in the excellent 
Liturgy of our Church, as well as 
in the discourses of its regular mi- 
nisters, to hear the unauthorized in- 
struction ofithose who are under no 
.restraint, but at liberty to follow 
j^heir* own" imaginations, both in 
graying and preaching. Not the 
most caieful and exact performance 
of his duty on the part of the parish 
Priest, not prayers, in themselyes 
confessedly excellent, offered up 
with attentive devotion, nor sermons 
duly appropriated to the successive 
seasons of the Churrli, and con- 
nected with its liturgical services, 
shall keep his flock in their proper 
places, and .secure their regular at. 
tendance at Church ; while they will 
eagerly listen to the voice of strang- 
ers; and any itinerant preacher, hav- 
ing the charm of novelty, whose 
doctrine and personal character arc 
equally unknown, shall draw nu- 
merous hearers after him, and fill 
the Convcnticlei^'’ 

Little reganl is. now, in many 
places, paid to that autitority by 
vvhich the regularly appointed Mi- 
nister exercises bis sucred function, 
an authority derived from God the 
fountain of mi power, through Christ, 
through hiaApostles, and through 
the bishops, their successors in the 
Apostolical office: as little regard 
is paid ta that anxious care which 
is taken that the previous education, 
habits, and ordination of Clergy- 
men shall guarantee to their con- 
gregations true, scriptural instruc- 
tion. Enthusiasm bears down all 
bdbre ft, andi sets at nought the 
best humad provisions that can be 
devised for guarding against error, 
and maintaining the truth: it de- 
spises human learning, and sets up 
unfounded' claims to inspiration : it 
takes away all power of usefulness 
from the lawful Minister, by brand, 
ing him as an unconverted -or un- 
cuiightened person, and fiivours the 
pxetenaions of the self-aooointed 
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teacher ; and people are lured by 
it from their lawful, orthodox teach- 
ers, to run they know not wMthcr/ 
to hesr they know not whom, and 
to learn they know not what.*’ For 
the Hcliisniatical niiaistcr, being alto- 
gether unrestricted Creeds, Li- 
tiirgy, or Articles, is of full liberty 
to lay before his hearers suclt doc- 
trines, as in his own private judg- 
ment, he shall think agreeable to the 
Holy Scriptures. " Bv tkesC, indeed, 
the Conventicle makes its boast of 
being exclusively guided. Bat how 
unsafe must it be to leave thoiii to 
private interpretation! Though 
the Reformation,” as Bishop Sher- 
lock oliscrvt^ in words which ought 
to be decisive of a controversy which 
has of late been much agitated, 

** claimed the use of the Scriptures, 
as the undoubted right of every 
Christian who was capable of using 
them; yet they ha<l sense enough 
to know, that to leave every man to 
make the best of his Bible, without 
any farther direction or restraint, 
would naturally tend to confusion, 
and lill the kingdom with all the 
wild conceits that ignorance and 
enthusiasm could produce.” These 
elFects are hut too plainly visible, 
whether we look back to that por- 
tion of our history which the pas- 
sage of Bishop Bull's Seniioii bc- 
forc-eited has in view, hr whether we 
look at the present times. ** From 
fanatic ism,” says Bishop Marsh, ''the 
Church, in this country, has more 
to apprehend, than from any danger 
that now besets it." May it be 
safely preserved, by Divine Provi- 
dence, from tips and every other 
danger, and be perpetuated in pu- 
rity and truth I • • 

But it is painful to observe, that 
we have not yet learned wisdom 
from pa&t experience, nor taken' due 
warning by what the Established 
Church formerly suiFei^d from J&n- 
thusiaiAii and Fanaticism. * If it was 
formerly saitf with truth, that " no- 
tiling in religion will now-a-days be 
acceptable to many, but'wbat pre- 
tends to a more immedtato inspira- 


tion fiom God;*' is not the Same 
pretension set up in the present 
days, and the crude eiFiisioiis of the 
most ignorant enthusiast^ delivered 
with eagetnes^nd vehemence, ac- 
counted as the dictates of the Spiriti 
And is not the excellent Liturgy of 
our Church, which it may reason- 
ably be imagined was composed with 
the assistance of the Divine Spirit, 
held by numbers in less esteem, than 
the vain repetitions, and bold and 
familiar addresses to the Deity, 
which make up much of the devo- 
tional service of the Conventicle.^ . 
If spiritual aid be given, not to su- 
persede human endeavours, but to 
act in co-operation with them, it 

3 reasonably be expected that he 
be favoured with such assist- 
ance, who uses his best diligence to . 
make his discourses before-hand 
conformable to the Holy Scriptures, 
and conducive to the cdiiication of 
his flock, rather than he who pre- 
sumptuously trusts to spiritual as- 
sistance in his unprenicdirated elFu- 
sioiis. Bui the claim to inspiration 
is as readily admitted, .as it is ar« 
rogantly asserted ; “ and the bare 
colour thereof, be it never so small 
and slender, will almost make any 
thing pass for ciyrent divinity.”-— 
No inquiry is made whether a man 
has intruded himself into the sacer- 
dotal office, and disre^rded that 
rule by which it is enjoined, that 
" every thing be done decently and 
ill order;” no pains aresgtaken to 
" compare spiritual things with spi- 
ritual,” and to " try the spirits whe- 
ther they be of God but let a 
man preach without authority, and 
without book, and make shew as if 
he did it extempore, and by the sud- • 
deii suggestion of the Spirit, and he 
shall be cried up by the vulgar, 
though he deliver the plainest non- 
sen^*’ . 

" Thus,” as the Bishop adds, ** the 
people are deceived, and love to be 
so; and who can it?" 

If any thing can undeceive them,^ 
and remove those errors which took 
deep root in the limes to which he 
4 P 2 ‘ 
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altndes, ha^e since flouris|ied| and 
now bring forth abundant fmit, it is 
peiliaps the diligent perusal, next 
after the Holy Semtares, of the 
Semoaa of this ^ exMlently learned 
and pious" Bisfaop. They are plain, 

. unamoted, and truly^ evangelical i 
generally beginning with a copious 
explanation of the text, followed by 
the opinions of primitive antiquity, 
applied to the establishment of the 
truth of the Gospel, as taught in 
our excellent Church, and to the' 
confutation of any prevailing error, 
«and concluded with useful and prac- 
tical ihferences naturally arising out 
of the subject discussed. 

They are exceedingly profitable 
for renting the errors as well of 
those from whom this Church was 
obliged t6 separate, as of those who 
causelessly separate from it. It it 
evident that the Church has at prer^ 
sent much to apprehend both irom 
Popery and Enthusiasm; and to 
both ttiese disorders the Sermons in 
question funitsh one of the best an- 
' tidotes. The intelligent reader can- 
not fail to be sensibl3r affected by the 
power and spirit with which they 
are written; and if wlwt has been 
now urged in recommendation of 
them, in addition fo the analysis of 
them which you have formerly given, 
shall at all contribute to make them 
more generally read, and effectual 
to the correction of prevailing errom, 
it will afford much satisfaction to 
bun who kg 


lick Church diffused dyer tlie face 
of the whole earth. In p’**** for 
the Cfhirch wherein wee live. And 
licrin (as wee all by comon alcgi- 
ance, and myself by etpeeiall service 
am bound ) for the Kings most ex- 
cellent Matim Charles'&c. For his 
royall Consim, Queen Mary, For 
the illustrious Prince Charles See. 
For the Honble and High Court of 
Parliament &c. For the whde state 
£cc**<»it See: For the Nobility, es- 
pecially Ihe Lords of the Councell, 
The reverend Judges; All Civill 
Magistrates. For the Gentry and 
Commonalty Sec. For all the af. 
flicted members of thy Sonne J. 
For all schools and ^^hurserys of 
Learning drc. Accept also our 
prayers and thanks which wee offer 
upp unto thee for all those yt arc 
departed this* life in the true faith 
of X^ Lastly wee come unto thee 
for ourselves beer assembled : be- 
seeching thee fhat the words 
wee shiul at this time hear witli our 
outward ears Sec. 

These blessings Se benefits and 
whatsoever els tby heavenly wisdom 
knows (b be necessary for us, wee 
beg at thy mercifull hands, on our 
bended knees in the name of Jesus 
X<; Si in the absolute forme of 
prayer dtc.'^ 

By the « fjpeCfrf/ Krviee” herein 
mentioned, it may be coiyectured 
that the preacher ivaa one of his 
Minesty’s Chaplains. 

H. C. 


Sir, 

Respectfully your^a, 

w, X. Y. 


Oxford, fteptember 14. 


Aligwt, iMt. 


UnnubtMgd Cerfxtpoitdaietbetweeit 
Wof^imA 


A Am ^Pt«gtr tUMf h^fure lA# 
SemM in' tiu Reign ej Ckifrlea 
, the Piret. etfkd from a heee 
fragment in tke Bodleian 
may, 

y BoWBxInwn thine ear (oh Lord,) 
^ hear the prayers n— wee oAr 
«pp Mto Fee ^ holy Catho« 


No. I. TatkiRe^ Q.Wh^fieUL 
Dfour Kr, 

In answer ta yours of ths ITtb 
past,' I havo nothing* to oppose. 


• Fsrtictlw. t SesMmtfesh 
6 
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and shall therefore only observe^AiM 
It is one of the most difficult ad- 
vices in all religions how to adjust 
the due medium in particular ex- 
ercises. Est modus in rtlnu,S£C* All 
allow and approve of the^golden 
luasim, few cither know how or 
where to fix the jusl bounds^ or 
wherein the extreme consish^* The 
want of this wise art* in teachers 
as well as beginners has proved 
the moat unhappy stumbling block 
of anv in the Christian life. What is 
a rule to one is not to another ; 
what is due measure to one is not 
to another ; what is necessary and 
adequate to one case^ and at one time 
is not so aft another. And if any 
mistake happen therein the eiicniy 
never fails to take advantage to the« 
prejudice and discredit of religion. 
What then is the Christian to do 
that he may steer even between the 
two extremes of too much and too 
little, and avoid giving offence to 
the world, to his conscience, and 
to God. ’ 

To solve this, it is not enough to 
say that charity or the true love of 
God will beat resolve this question, 
and adjust all proper limits, be- 
cause it is most commonly this very 
love that runs us into extremes and 
overleaps the bounds. Passion and 
an overwarm imagination iq natural 
to youth, and when^this strikes in 
with an ardent but unexperienced 
zeal, no wonder if it transports the 
very sincerest converts too far. 

Since writing the above, I find 
a great part of vfhat I designed to 
say is done to my hand by a much 
better pen. 1 mean that part which 
relates to the life Of out Saviour as 
the best standard^ aad only just 
model for ours. And that is in a 
letter which yon have already seen 
from Mr. S. Capon to good Lady 
Cook. This rightly states the use 
and necessity of squaring our nctkms 
by thd^exampl^of Christ aa the very 
w&t and most' 'eomprehenaive rule 
of life. But still there will re* 
main scruples'to pemoas of tender 
colismeilces, and atich aH new con- 


verts more especially are : for 
although the rules of virtue are 
most visible in the lines of our Lord's 
example; .yet we cannot find, nor 
must we expect to find^any pattern 
of penitence in any part of bis life, 
who was the Lamb without spot; 
and yet here lies die main ditficully, 
which to me seems to raise all the 
dispute between Mr. Wesley and 
all those who dissent from him. 
For whatever rigours Hnd severities 
he pleads for, be means it only 
with regard taa state of penitence ; 
and so far ha is right, and we should 
not dispute if he confined ft only 
to the penitential state; but he 
seems to carry it farther, and there 
lies the mistake as we shall see by 
and bye. Those 'who oppose him 
not strictly attending to the nature, 
necessity, and end of repentance, 
pass it over too slightly ; and 
imagining that the severities which 
Mr. Wesley recommends are meant 
to extend to the obedient part of 
die Christian life, they are as warm 
iu condemning them as things un- 
necessary ; yea, as hurtful and 
tending to superstition. 

To adjust these points, and shew 
wherein both sides arc right, and 
wherein they are jwrong, is a task 
I would to God 1 were as equal to, 
as 1 conceive the importance to be 
truly great ; and of excellent use for 
all Christians, and especially to de- 
cide the present questiou. 

There b one standing rule I always 
keep as close to as 1 can in all re- 
ligious ijiquiries, and that is the 
baptismal voyv, being persuadcHl 
(and 1 trust by experience) that it 
is the surest key to unlock, and the 
best touchstone to prove ail kinds 
of controvemies. But 1 grieve to 
see how little this is attended to ; 
the uDttVoidkble consequence of 
whlf h b an endless strife dndf con- 
mndott. It is this that s^elta Po- 
lemical Divinity to^ so immense a 
bulk ; that overstraias the practice 
and lays heavy burthens- wherq 
Christ has laid none, at least such 
as are'light and easy to be borne. 
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Now this triple Vow lnysa three- 
fold obliination on ti$, . namely, to 
repent, to believe, and obey. Were 
this engagement fiiithfnily perform- 
ed as it shAnkf be, repentance, as 
placed Jlret in order (and that too 
with great propriety) would bejlrst 
set about! Froni the very time of 
baptism until the use oV reason, 
what are the restraints, discipline, 
correction, <Src. which parents and 
teachers use towanls children, but 
the penitential exercise, which is 
necessary to curb or extirpate the 
vicious disjyositions of qujc corrupt 
nature, -and eifects of original sin ? 
Were this discipline wisely applied 
by instructors, and as duly submitted 
to by the young penitent, it w'ould 
(even before he is come to the years 
of reason) have wrought ' that ex. 
cellent efiect, to prepare and dis^ 
pose him to receive with great readi- 
ness the doctrines and articles of 
faith, and then to comply as readily 
with the principles of obedience. 

But alas ! bow rare are the in- 
stances of so faiUiful an observance 
of the baptismal promises* Either 
teachers neglect, or mistake tAeir 
IHurt, or else .the young Christian 
is away by ill advice, or bad 
example to sliglut^all good instruc- 
tions, and to forget^ the covenant of 
his God ; so that when the age of 
reason and consequently of faith is 
come, tiie mind corrupted by 
vicious habits; sense. has gotten 
the. ascendant over reason, the un- 
derstanding is darkened and so far 
alienated from Ood, as to resist the 
motions of grace, and shut its* eyes to 
the light o£faitb. By this time, and 
by these means the spiritud life, 
which was ‘ received in » baptism, is 
extinguisbed, the soul ^ . becomes 
dead in trespasses and sins, is led 
away by the devil at his will, and 
cannot ^cape from sin. TliidT is 
the forlorn estate of every one tnat 
has lost bia baptismal innocence, 
througb the neglhct of that salutary 
discifmne of repentance, which was 
cfietgned by the Church, and under- 
taken by the party baptised, for the 


cure of the soul. What is now 
to be done for its recovery 1 Failh 
and the light of divine truth it. 
hates, because its deeds arc evil; 
neither cometJi it to the light, lest 
its deeds should be reproved. Why 
Cxod is constrained to take the 
sinner in hand; he descends (as 
hedid^on* Mount iSinai) with liis 
thunder and Us terrors to awaken 
him from his dead sleej>. lf‘tlii.s 
rouse him to a sense of his miser- 
able condition, and the fear of God 
kindle in him the first glimmerings 
of wisdom; to see bow wicked, and 
blind, and naked he is, this will put . 
him in earnest upon using those 
means which are pcccssajy and pro- 
per for healing the mortal disleinper 
pf his soul. Now then he finds him- 
self obliged to go through the. discip- 
line of repentance, which had been 
intermitted before, which St. Paul 
calls returning again unto repent* 
ance^ and the longer had been his 
continuance in a course of sin, and 
the stronger the habits he hud con- 
tracted, so much the longer and so 
much seveirer will be the penance 
that he is to undergo. Reason itself 
urges the necessity of this, and that 
not only prayer and confession, 
sighs and tears, but all proper acts 
of mortification, fastings, and self- 
denial are to be used, and all self- 
indulgente to «be laid aside for a 
while. Our too great tenderness to- 
wards ourselves on such an occa- 
sion is the true cause why God 
himself is constrained to apply se- 
verities, to send crosses and afflic- 
tions, and .increase the dose of suf- 
ferings when we favour ourselves too 
much. For did we judge and punish 
ourselves stiffi^iently for our sins, wc 
should not be judged of him. 

Now iu this case lot no man say 
that those exercises of penitential 
discipline are unnecessary rigours 
and qiicommanded severities. They 
are not reCpiements fipon the^osr 
pel preempts, nor lead^ tq super- 
stition,if applied with discretion aii4 
a sincere ah]|orrence pf sin. The 
pattern indeed' is not to be found in 
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our Lord's life, because be was free 
from sin ; but in his precepts* and the 
practice of the Saints both of the 
‘Old ai^ New Testament we see both 
the duty and example. It is certain 
these severities become necessary to 
man* though they were not to Christ; 
they are absolutely proper for a re- 
turning peuiteiit* though they^ could 
not be proper for the Lamb without 
spot'. 

Uiit you will say, what arc the 
austerities to be exercised by such 
penitents while they arc under con- 
viction and a load of humiliation 
and repentance; how arc they to 
' be used i in what degrees 7 and how 
long to be continued 7 

Thrsc questions can only be solved 
by a man’s own cuiiscieiice and pru-^ 
donee. A wise director would in- 
deed be of infinite benefit on this 
occasion ; but as such a one is not 
easy to be met with* earnest (irayer 
will not fail to engage the better 
direction of God* who wilt open the 
ear to discipline and teach us out 
of his law. This may be aflirmed 
of every sincere convert* that he 
will rather overdo* than fall short* in 
the exercise of penance and niorti-; 
iicatioii ; but as all extremes are 
dangerous* the best advice is to 
lake the rule from our Church as to 
days of fasting and abstinence* and 
her directions should be ibithfuily 
and punctually observed. 

As to watchings* humiliations* and 
extraordinary severities to the body* 
they are not commanded by the 
Church or Scripture* but no doubt 
of great benefit if prudently used* 
and suited to the state and condition 
of the penitent ; but tbey are to be 
used with all the •secres^ possible* 
not to be imposed on others (they are 
to be the free-will offering of peni- 
tence) ^or to be divjulged* if prac- 
tised by ourselves. The fasts of the 
Church are indeed *to be pul|}icly 
and professedly observed* because 
they are commanded* and because 
they are marks and earnests of our 
conversion* but in all extraordinary 
and voluntary mortification our 
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Lord's rule must fake place*— 
thy face and anoint thyheadj 
make no show or talk of what you 
do. Let all be done in secret* toat 
that hfi who seeth in ^secret, may 
reward it openly^- And this rule 
would ward off a great deal of cen- 
sure and persecution. 

Another branch of mortification, 
is abridging ourselves of the plea- 
sures and even conveniences of 
life. But this must chiefly have 
regard to a course of penitence. 
And here all affectation and pre- 
ciaeness ni^t be very carefully avoid- 
ed, not only to preserve the* good 
from being evil .spoken of, but to 
keep the mind from vanity and 
superstition. If you consult the 
Help to Penitents, there are farther 
advices on this subject* which may- 
be of use, and 1 have not time or 
room to enlarge* although much of 
our present dispute turns upon these 
lesser nvatters. 

The second branch of the Chris- 
tian’s duty is faith. As penitence 
shews us to ourscloes, and cannot 
therefore but be attended with sor- 
row. Faith brings us to 6W* teaches 
us to know^ him* and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent ; and therefore 
will be prodiictiv^^* joy. AlUiougli 
his presence ina^ terrify and alarm 
ns at firstp yet if we have put our 
shoes from off our feet* that is* 
regularly passed through the dis- 
cipline of mortification* we may 
approach even to the burning bush 
witliout fear* and behold tife glory 
of God* irradiating but not con- 
suming our green boughs* and first 
essays of duty.-^Here we shall hear 
his word* learn his name* know hts 
goodness* and all the amiable per- 
fections of his nature. And what 
temper of mind* does this new* this 
beautiful scene require ! Can this 
bell tine for sorrow while the bride- 
gr&m is with us ? that is* are we 
still to mourn and mope* and go on 
in the same rigosoife course of re. 
pentance and'mortification 1— No* 
is a solecism in the Christian life to 
mounr when tlie Comforter is come* 
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and must be biglily displeasing to 
kim. This is a time fur rejoicing ; 
the night of sorrow is past, and 
the joy that^Gometh that morning 
should not ’be^rqected/ Hdw the 
pn^per exerciser of faith ar^ praise 
and thanksriving, devotion, medU 
tation, and seraphic love ; and, 
surdy these are not only die most 
grateful to God of any, an odour of 
die sweetest smell, a sacri^ce ac* 
ceptable» well pleasing in his sight, 
but are of themselves the most 
delightful acts of religion. 

Our third, branch Tggplarly suc- 
ceeding to repentance and faith, is 
obedience. This is indeed in itsdf, 
and ought to be to us a pleasant 
cxercbejof religion ; it is the end of 
the twolTormer; the design of re- 
pentance being only to fit and pre- 
pare ; of faith to give light to see 
our way and our work. Obedience 
is the* great business of a Chris- 
tian; the very work itself which 
we are to set about to do, while 
we sojourn here in this state of 
probation, and that for which 
done we are to expect the price and 
reward of our labours, for by works 
faith is made perfect, and faith 
without works is dead. 

But^das, tlm^^ny relwses we 
are subject to daily nils and 
faintings, render our obedience so 
lame abd imperfect, that we are 
obliged every day to be renewed 
agmn by repentance and faith. This 
makes a daily repetition of this 
penitiye discipline as necessary as 
the daily exercise of faith and obe- 
dience. But thus, that very hu- 
mility and conscious sense of our 
frailties, which bids us mourn for 
them, bids us also be comforted in 
oAr very weakness ; * when I am 
weak thm> aih I strong.* And what 
wonder such wretched creatures as 
we are should fall as we do ;^ea, 
that we do not foil niuch more 
grievously and fr^uently than we 
do. The consideration of this, and 
the. flrequent help and experience 
hf divine grace will, by degrees, set- 
tle die mind in a .nappy equ3i« 


brium and even temperature of 
hope and fear, sorrow and joy. A 
holy sense of God’s justice, with a 
sweet reliance on his mcrcy» so as 
by degrees to come to that blessed 
medium, that pleasing evenness of 
spirit, as to rejoice with reverence, 
to fear, and yet to love God ; and 
let him that is master of this 
holy fompei^, through Christ that 
streng^iens him, be melancholy and 
dejected if he can. 

Upon reading over what I have 
written, 1 find 1 have not expressed 
myself so clearly or fully as 1 
should wbh. You observe, I have 
endeavoured to steer between the 
two extremes of^too ]ax«and too se- 
vere.' The errors on both sides 
are of great consequence, but the 
greatest danger seems to lie on the 
ride of indulgence, we may easily 
be too'favourabler and we are too 
apt to be so, but we cannot well be 
too severe, except we quit our rea- 
son, whife we listen to conscience. 
The advocates on either side, 
thouj^h they differ so widely^ as to 
the just limits and boundaries of 
Christian discipline, would be hap- 
,pily united, and the dispute recon- 
ciled, if thejr would compound the 
difference ; if the severities of one 
were tempered by the indulgence 
of the otliers, and the indulgence 
insisted’ on . by some, would, and 
might sonietiyies be corrected by 
proper and wholesome severities. 
The cause of the mistake on both 
sides seems to be, (as 1 hope I 
have plainly shewn) tlieir uot tak- 
ing the jpoifit dt sue from the very 
first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, oUr baptismal vows, and 
particulariy from repentance, the 
first iq order of all those prin- 
ciples. 

In all your inquiries keep* to this 
standard^ and you cannot well go 
amiss. Distinguish between the re- 
ligion of the means, and the religion 
of the end, and you «caDnot well 
mistake; and I hm glad to find oa 
reading again your last, that we 
agree m the mala. There ate many 
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things I had to say that I could not 
crowd into this letter, which is too 
long already ; nor have I time to 
add any inore, but that while you 
contend earnestly for the Au^, 
neglect not to curb and subdue na- 
ture. This, and this only i the 
proper severity, which, if once a 
Christian intermit 

—Si bnchia fierre remittl^ 

Atquc ilium in prceceps prono npit abvbns 
amni. 

If we live after the flesh we 
shall <lie. Be not discouraged at 
all a lukewarm world may say 
against such severities^ but at the 
same time while you find it neces* 
sary to use^them, you had need of 
the cunning of the serpent to avoid 
giving occasion to such as seek oc-* 
casion. I am persuaded it is a 
most undoubted truth, that no 
convert will hold on to the end, 
who relaxes the reins of discipline. 
Yea ratiier, it is one of the mys- 
teries of godliness, that the farther 
a man advances in piety, the more 
severe be is to himself, and the 
more reason he sees for being so, 
and yet he appears not to mean to 
do any tiling uncommon or severe. 
Some time or other we may talk on 
this subject, but it is a secret which 
the world cannot receive. Our life 
is hid with Christ in Ood, ^ow then 
can the world see dir judge of it? 
Hoe age attend to this one thing 
of the spirilnal life, and the anoint- 
ing will teach you all that is neces- 
sary to know or do. 1 commend 
you to God’s grabe, and am, &G, 

Aqg. Id, I73e. 

No. II. To Mr, WogaH, — — 

Dear Sir, 

Heabino from Mr. Rivinglon that 
you was so kind as to allow mb the 
freedom of writiqg a line to ^ou, 1 
thought it my duty to embracb the 
first opportunity of so doing. And 
now then. Sir, give me leave to re- 
turn you my heartiest thanks for 
your last most wseellent letter. 
RbmbmbeancbB« No. 86. 


Surely it was the most solid, 
rational, truly Christian one I have 
read.^ An«|^ I think ought by aU 
means to be sent to Mr. Shapoon, 
who al) along seems to* forget that 
every true convert must go through 
the discipline of rtpentanee before 
he arrives at a state of faith. 1 re* 
joice to hear our very reverend and 
worthy diocesan intends confirming 
ill your diocese. May the peopled 
hearts be previoualp aiaposed to re- 
ceive all those benefits tliat apos* 
tolical ordinance was intended to 
confer. 1 am glad to find the good 
Lady Hasflilhs is desirobs of seeing 
Murry ^s book. 1 hope it will nreet 
with her ladyship’s approbation. 
Mr. Pauncefort [O poor distreued 
minister of Jesus Ciirist) ftishes it 
was reprinted. Mr. Broughton b^ 
to be excused for not writing at 
this season, being deeply engaged 
in composing a funeral sermon, and 
ill preparing for ordination. He 
desires your most importunate ad-i 
dresses at the throne of grace in his 
behalf, and promises to write, God 
vrilling, next week. In the mean 
•while be bids me acquaint you, 
that he beard the elect Lady list- 
ings intended giving some exhibi- 
tions to some students at Ae Uni- 
versity of Oxfoxd^and ^ so he 
woulfl liiinibly recommend some of 
our friends as the most proper ob- 
jects of her ladyship’s bounty, as 
being perhaps the pooreat as well 
s the most pious, that can bb easily 
selected. If her ladyship awroves 
of tliis motion, he will sendw par- 
ticular account of our friends pa- 
rentage, circumstances, and | >iety, 
as soon as it shall be judged con- 
venient. The good Lord prosper 
this and all other her ladyship’s 
pious and charitable designs to uis 
own glory and mlfare of his peo- 
ple. Providence seems to demand 
vaya stay iti town above a monA 
longer, being solicited to ofliciate 
for the curate of Wjtpping for that 
space of time. May 1 be epdued 
mA power from on high to teach 
Um people committed to my ebavge 
4Q 
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plainly Bndpower/ullji the abaol^te 
najc.essity of repentmcBj Jaiih\ find 
order to thwpjBirtaking 
of the benefit . of the iSo^pel^ co» 
vennnt. Aut | fear I grow tedious. 
Besidea o^er bijjMiiiess calls me awaV* 
(jhe me mye therefore only td add 
my Binceileat wishes for your^safe nv 
turn to London^ and with my most 

g ateful acknowledgements for all 
voiirSf to subscribe myself» 

Dear Sir» 

Your aQi*ctionate friend, 
and very humble Servant, 

G.W. 

London, Sep. 16^ 1730.^^ 

No. III. To Dr. Brogan, — ~ 
t>ear Sir, 

I REGisiYBo yours not till this 
wehk, my Oafond friends before not 
having an oppoftani^ of sending it 
to me hither, where I am opiating 
in. dear Mr. Kiuphin’s absence, and 
therefore yon will pardon my not 
answering, it sooner^ I have pe« 
ruaed it^ dear Sir, now three or four 
times^ and heartily thank you for 
the many excellent , bints con* 
tained. iu it. You bad.no need# 
fear displeasing me Sir, in ac* 
ejuainting me at any time with senti- 
liieuta wherein we differ. 1 hope 1 
shall afw^s tak& it as a favour 
done me, if dear Mr. Wogan will aU 
ways Gomect Jgoe when I wTitc or 
judm wrong, ai>d esteem it a real 
kindhm to be rraroved sharply, as 
1 Justly 'de8erve,«by up sincere, ju* 
dieioim. wort^ Christian friend. 
Youmibservations on Murry's book 
are just and good. , Excuse my 
giving it such a ebarac^r, and be 
plasm to fn^ute it to my want of 
jttd^ent, whi^ I trimt time and 
experience will correct and amend. 
Bat what sbi^i 1 say of your cba. 
rseter of N^risl l.must confess, 
like it, pad that becsui^ un- 
der did me service. |jh>w- 

ever, dear Sir, .U is the Jb'st 
only upeon Christian ptwknce tha( 
is. am reprtnteck which I ney^ 
hemrq any one yet , object agaipst; 
but on the contraiy^ univerpally 


comuici^* Sortbat ypur suspimoiis 
oridislike9‘ I hope will be in some 
measure removed. I could'heartily 
wish for a sight. of that scheme for 
a better inptliod of education, 
which' you said, dear Sir, was lying 
before you. Its a thing T want to 
be well grounded in, having a Lon- 
don youth at present under my 
tuitidto a.t Qxford, whom I would 
willingly hkvter inade both 'a scholar 
and^ a sPint. 1 am really of your 
opinion, that boys ought to be 
inured to hard study at the gram- 
mar and languages, for the excel- 
lent reasons, mentioned in ^our last 
Sir. Bat then, dear Sir, is it pro- 
per that fihriatian scholars should 
when .they liave learnt^heir gram- 
mar, be always learning the lan- 
guages out of heathen authors, 
whtu there are so many excellent 
ones’ quite of another stamp, and 
perha^ of as pure a languuTO ex- 
tant?' It is true, the common books 
that are read by many may be a 
means of bringing us to Christ, 
but then is it not going a round 
about way to work, dear Sir i 
Would Christ or his apostles have 
bred men up so for God? And 
why then should his followers 1 I 
acuowledge likewise that many ex. 
cellent glorious, patrons of Cbris- 
tianityhave been educated in the 
manner jbefore described ; but then 
wps the worldX^bristian then ? Or 
if BO, was it that way of learning, 
or rather the grace they received 
afterwards, dear Sir, which turned 
their knowled^ into a proper chan- 
nel, and fixed it upon a proper ob- 
ject (even Jesus Christ), that made 
them such ornaments of the Church? 
But 1 boYg done* . 1 know < to vthom 
1 am writingt sAud therefore. Sir, 
shall submit to your better jfadg- 
mca^ knowledge, and expe|;ience» 

I shaU only t^pt the extract 
of Norris op tl|e cpttduct of human 
lilb, ihigjbt W of. service to the 
place for which it was publfshcd^ 
namely, Jlu; Vniocrdtv/vfhM hun- 
dreds, spepd .their liwis in the pur- 
suit of .ptoleim jevwgi iMpl bow- 
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over wiseJn the world V 
its to be feared fools in' the eyes' of 
Christ. As for my own pert, { I 
make the word of God my chief 
and principal study, and find that 
promise made to Joshua (chap i.7.) 
fulfilled ill me day by day. ** I'bis 
book of the law/’ says God, •• shall 
not depart out of thy mouth# but 
thou shalt meditate thclwon &y and 
night, that thou mayest observe to 
do according to all that is written 
therein. For then tliou shaltmake 
thy way prosperous, and. then thou 
shalt have good success.’* . Lretid 
other books, as it were, only by the 
bye. And at present Stan- 

hope’s Epiilles, &c. in hand, wbi^b 
are (as yon observed, - Sir) 
sound divinity. 1 thank tyoju, Sir, ^ 
for your caution about reading sus- 
pected books, and hope shall profit 
by it, 

I have read (or at least heard 
read) your preface to Rodriguez, 
and thought it very good. God 
give me grace to observe the direc- 
tions there given. 1 think you had 
no need, dear Sirj^.itSfiDd down 
Field's. 1 fear our 0.adn,'finends 
arc too young for it. If they want 
it they can have it in the Ubzary. 

I could liot hear of young Potter at 
St. John's College, nor of any tutor 
of iRe name you mtintioned^v^butiat 
iny return (which 1 imgine*wUl.be 
next week) 1 hope to inquire move 
particularly. If the ^ood lAdg 
Hastings shall be inclTnsd' Utmve 
further relief tSD 
friendSf I shall be gladila^hkam^ Aar 
Sir, honing a hint or.iwadQ enahs 
to you about them tchkhmaylbo iof 
’4S4. ^ 1 am glad to hear you know 
H!r. Hales, and hope you will ipced 
in your request The chatg^m 
iiaued for it is Sampson liarris, 
minster of Stonehonsc^xadariOItHii* 
cestcr, intimate with Mr. Philips of 
Brest,’, to whom pdircels pf^bgoka 
liave^een sent. He has’ been 
great iriendHo me, and iiistiumnnlal' 
under God, in introducing iiie<Ao. 


the bishop. Of whom I have the 
‘ saine' opinion with you, dear Sir. 
God.granthe may bare the spirit 
o^hrist. I tliank you, dear Sir, 
Uilwiae , fori your hint dbout good 
impressions. ' You are net ignorant' 
of '^atanfB devices, and {.therefore 
can direct. God . grant I may 
always try the spirits whether they 
are of God; 1 -find,' dear Sir, you 
have advised (and for .substantial 
reasons), dear M[r. Kinchin to take 
the deanship, but 1 feaf. Sir, he can- 
not get u proper curate. And what 
must iie.diiMdmn ? By the grace of 
*God ril not. stir from Oxford as 
yet, it beiug the best place in tlie 
world for me at present. 

The only dispute is whether Mr. 
Harvey slHMild eomc and serve a 
. year at Oummer or not May our 
good 6dd direct tlieir determina- 
tion. ' 1 hear .our dear friend Mr. 
Kinchin is gloriously zealous, and 
docs much good at Oxford. 1 wish 
I could say 1 w'as, and did so here. 
However, 1*11 do my best, and leave 
the event to God. Here is an ex- 
cellent set of Catechumens. Pub- 
lic prayers 'twice a day, iMibhc ca- 
techising and expounding every 
Sunday. Private visiting from 
house to house, aj)d whaO is re- 
markable, not oirescctarist in the 
parish. Mr. Kiotehin's lot is cast 
•into fair ground. But where am I 
going ? I'fear 1 weary yon. Dear 
• Sir, excuse pfolixity, ami if you 
wi^^TOur me Withan answer at my 
return* you will greatly* oblige, 

' Dear Sir, 

Ypur sfci^f ImnujWe.Sjervant, 

G. W. 

; ’ bantmer, Dec.. 10, 1736. 

• P. Sa If it.jwns thought proper 
foe me jta have acsight of your com- 
iiMHita'Oii our Sunday's lessons, I 
hojIU 1 nhidlrbe thankful. If you 
pan get a ibdok entitled Christianus 
TeutOliua; L believeadear* Sir, you 
t wwidd like it» 



Pmllut fmtofknum. (N«n 

POETICAL PARAPHRASES. 

St* Matthew, vu 28, 29. 

When the great Hebrew king did almost strain 
The wondrous treasures ofhis wealth and brain. 

His Voyal southern guest Wentertain ; 

Though she on siTrer doors did tread. 

With bright Assyrian carpets on them spread 
To Iliac the metafs poverty— 

Though she looked up to roofs of goh). 

And nought around her could behold 
But silk and rich embroidery 
And Babylonian tapes^. 

And wealthy Hiram’s princely dye— 

Though Ophir’s starry stones met every where her eye-* 

Though she heiaatf, and her ^ay host were drest 
With all the shining glories of the East— 

When lavish art her costly work had ddhe. 

The honour and the pnse of bravery 
Was by.tlie Garden from the Palace won ; 

And every Rose and Lily ther9 did stand 
Better attir’d by Nature's hand : 

The case thus judg’d against the king we see 

By One, that would not be so rich, though wiser far than He. 

Cowley. 


Isaiah, Ixiil. 1—5. 

Who is this mtghtyr Hero, who i 
Witli glories round his head, and terror in his brow t 
From Bozrah, lo ! he comes ; a scarlet dyo ^ 

O’erspreads his cloatlis, and does outvie 
The bluslies of die morning sky. 

7rium|{|^nt and victorious he appears. 

And lionbStf in his looks and habit wears : 

How strong he treads, how stately does he go ! 

Pompous and solemn is his pace, ’ • 

And full of mgjesty, asis his face. 

Who is this mighty Hero, who? 

’Tis 1, Who to my prorom faithful stand ; 

I who the powers of detuli,* hell and the grave 
Have foil’d with this all-conquering baud— 

I who most ready am, and mighty too to save. 

Why wear’s! thou then, this scarlet die t 
Say mighty Hero, why ? 

Why do thy mrmenta look all red ^ ^ 

Like them, that in the wine-fot tread } * 

The wine-press I alone have trod— 

A mighty task it was, worthy the Son of God | 

1 look’d, and to aasRt was none— 

My angelic guards stood trembling by. 

But durst not venture nigfik ; 
in vaimtqo from my Father did I look 
For help— my Fattier me forsook* 

Amaz’d I was to see 
How all deserted me ; 



I took my fury for my ioletiq>po|ti 
And YfiXh my siiigjl# arm the co^^ueet won. 

Loud acclamations filled aU {IcAv'ii’e fiourt ; 

The bymniii|p guards 

Strain'd to a higher pitchof joy and love. 

The great Jehovah prais'd, and bis victdripus Son, . 

Norris. 


To the Edztor of the Rememhlraneer^ 

Sir, 

Your Notice to Correspondents, in 
the 'last Number of the Remem- 
brancer, induces me to send you the 
following Version of the 41st Psalm, 
as a specimen, nut of various others, 
of what i shall be Itappy, from time 
to time, to contribute to your Pub- 
lication, if this shall he deemed 
worthy to occupy a place in its 


columns. Whatever faults it may 
possess, yon may rely on its being 
original, and I wilf only add, that 
when framing these compositions, 
my chief object has^uniformly been 
to adhere as closely as possible to 
the teat onTie Bible and Common 
Prayer-Book Versions of the Psalms. 

< I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Sept. 18 , 1881 . R. 


PSALM XLI. 

Blest b the man whose heart can share 
The woes which otliers’ breasts assail ; 
Who makes his brother’s wants his care, 
Nor heedless hears the poor man's tale ; 
When by affliction’s load oppress'd, 

Wlien 'by delusi«jn’s snares betray’d. 
The Lord shall grant him heavenly rest. 
Borne by his ml sustaining aid. 


Safe from the reach of every ill. 

From every earthly foe secure ; 

His God shall guard his pillow still. 

And free his soul from thoughts impure : 

If sickness ^ore or fell disease 
Should lieave the sigh or draw the tear, 

Hb God shall every storm appease. 

And smooth his couch with tender care. 

Heal, heal my Soul, my bounteous God I 
Thy endless mercies. Lord I impart. 

To one who sinks beneath the load 
Of sins that wound hb conscious heart : 
When shall he die?” my foes exclaim. 

As swell their hearts with vain delight, 

•• Perbh!*' they' cry, hb boasted name, ^ 

Doomed be the wretch to endless night.*' 

Lo I now with impious maUee fraught, 

The artfhl tale tni^ gladly frtme ; 

Destruction rules every thought, 

•Nor will distress tlieir pity claim : 

No more, my Soul I on man depend 
No more believe the Flatterers face ; 

E’en he, mine own familiar friend/ 

Dbdainii affection’s warm embriMse ! 



E'en he, who shared 

Smiled as my^fittddi'^ltod briAe Hky blread^ 
With impiontf teiMW iitfW^iidiB' aloof, ' • 

Or proudly rears his taunCiag' head'! 

Hut thou, O Ood^aaislWriOd fetid! ■ ; 

RestcmWtO^Thybelfag^fD,^ ' ^ 

{ By' this I )(now that thou*rt my friend. 
Because niy foes attemftts are vain ! 

In triumph shall thf righteous 
Susmiued bj thy ^mighty hand, 

A^, TW}id ti^yieavehly'Throne, survive 
The Servants of thy mgh command ; 

, / T!hen Choirs of Angels shall delight, 

’^When lltip^^be peat, these strains to sing. 
Idlest ho the.^hOrd of power and, might I 
Oh i blest be IsraeVs Lord ara ,King ! 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 

Aftbr the Lutheran controvOiay he can restrain it, he will not ; for if 
had been long carried on, many of malice were not, virtue should want 
the Monks in Scotland were so a contrary, and so could not shine 
learned, that they charged Luther deaf/’ 

with being the author of a wicked ' It was a saying of Cyril, of Alcx- 
book called the Neuf TniamenU andria^** Where the Scripture 
— wants a tongue of expression, we 
When Bishop Andrews firsf«be* need Jiot lend an ear of attention, 
came Bishop of WinchCstier, ‘a dis- We may safely knock at the council- 
tant relation, a blacksmith, applied door of Ood’s* secrets, but if wc go 
to him to he made a gentleman,^ ot farther, we iday be more bold than 
to be qfdained and provided with' a welcome.’’ 

good beneiice?*i4p, said the bnhop. It was a saying of Alexander 
you shall have the best forge in the Hales-^** An humble hian is like a 
country, but every man in his own good tsee, tl^ more full of fruits 
order and station. the branches* are, the lower they 

bend tbemselves.’" 

A Church of England woman once ■■ 

offered to attend the kirk in a neigh- Few. library or hislpical ques- 
bonring kingdom, if she mi^ht be tibni have b^eii en4e|^^ 
permitted to have the pew ^w^t and UDt^Ttitii|^‘'thiu(i lHo.t wl)ich relates 
lined. The pew swept and lined/’ to tbh aombr 'of jthe ^ixo» 
said Mess John's wife/ my bus- . Wbjich:Wai"p^^sUkd ^ the work of 
band would think it/4c^q^ht Kipg'Cabiiirl^S the 
popery.” ^ ^ 

* : ■ ^ ^ ,^Was<thk ‘^dbfk * 0 ^ Gauden. 

Dr. Henry Moore,'ilftet fildsh^ Tbild.'ia^ibLife of Brian Wal- 
one of bis most laboriouf,|^faip^ bought the 

ful works, exclaimed, ^Nqur ^for .cpnUpvem^ tt^.a close by publish- 
these three months, I wiQ>j)^Uher 'mc<'i«p|/}ettera^m Gimdeq to 
think a wise thought, nor sp^ a -iwt^Eriipit0h;>l^ 
wise word, nor do an ill thmg/’ * . . i^r tb^tsjfwmcr Wv ^advanced to 

^ ■■ r* : the :SeaiP|JExet^r»’ and which are 

It was a saying ol Origen, i' stiV Jminbisth Library. 

xjod made not malice ; fmd th«fugb The. first is as follows 

» 



My most noble Lord, , 

<< I was infinitely Edurprised y^tei^ 
day in the Prince’s lodl^ga^ bbth 
with the admiration of your kttfiw- 
ledge of that great arcaiium, and 
witn the imost generous expiressiona 
of your Lordship’s esteeme and fa- 
vour for me ; in both which I doe 
the more r^oyce, because they have 
given me an opportunitye tqt^bee 
knowne, under a character not or- 
ilinaiy, to a person, whoiyij of all 
men living, 1 have at my distat^e, 
esteemed one of the most acooni- 
plisbed by nature, education, ex- 
perience, and. generous actions. 
Nor doe.l find hym, (as I have two 
other persons) looking with any 
oblique or efivious eye, upon that 
which was the effect of a just and 
generous loyalty.** 

The other contains the following 
strong expressions upon the same 
subject. This I am sure, no 
man can rob me of the faopoiir of 
the work.*’ My private service is 
consecrated to the Iiighest merit, 
reputation, and honor in the world, 
as the urn of royal ashes, and tlie 
embalming of a martyred king. 
This I am sure, whoever hath 
the iulit alter Aonorrs, 1 may chal- 


lenge, Hoe eg^o versieubi /ret, and 
the world thought them heroicK, 
wdrthy of Augums. However no 
latency of my slices should^ m 
justice or ingenuity be any pi^u- 
dice against me^ among *those If w 
who ar^ both ejonsefous to the me- 
rit, «qd now enjoy the fruits of 
4hem.” ^ ' 

** I cannot imagine what key your 
Lordship hath to this cabinet, un. 
lesse the King or'royall Duke have 
lent you theirs : nor am I curious to 
enquire, because 1 know it dwefs 
with a very valiant and" loyal brest. 
as well aswaath a most^ eloquent 
toung, which only speakes those 
things which are wortny of it. Vf 
1 may have the favour of your best 
leisure, to waite on your Loidship, 
•I shall more amply tel you how 
much I have of gratitude and honor 
for you, whose eminent lustre hath' 
condescended to own hym whom 
some men have banished to soe 
great an obscurity, as is much re- 
lieved by this confidence you have 
given me to write my selfe. 

My Lo?d, 

Your most humble servant, 

Jo. Exon. 

Match 20, 1661. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

J%€ Christian and Citic Economy acquainted with his subject ; and it 
of large Towns, By Thomas was to be expected that his talents 
Chalmers, 2>.Z>. Minister of St, would enable him to devise, and his 
John's Chnrch, Gbmow, Vol. I. popularity to enforce the^ best and 
364 pp. 88. 6d. Longman and speediest remedies of which the evil 
Co. 1821. may admit. The plain results of 

_ - ^ , his own experience, illustrated oc- 

Thb subject of this volume is of castonally by the experience of 
unquestionable impoi^ncej and Dr., other men in other places, would 
Chalmers enters on thd discussion have merited and obtained veiy ge- 
of it under the most favourable cir- neral attention. In England, more 
cumstanccs. His coon^ymei^ en- especiaUy, we' should have beende- 
tertain a hi^ respect fop his tal^ Tinted with such an opportunity of 
leats ; he is m the acilve disehaige leainkig the real state of our norih- 
of hie 4pty as one of the mimsters era brethren ; and if it had ap. 
of a large towp; and that town has peared that their rituation was si- 
been the Bcene of sedition, treason, miiaT to onrs, we should have pro- 
^d Jdoedshed. (t is ositabi, them- ceeded to consider the method re- 
fQj:e, that he must he psaibtieaUy commended for their cure, in hopes 
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fbat it n^etii tenfl to ooc iieikefit 
likewise. And al&ongk Ae nimi- 
Ifinty could not have been esta* 
blish4§d, we shoidd still have taken 
a lively interjeet la Ae present dJlAi- 
cullies, and in Ae .fnture prospects 
of^the Courcli oif j^eptland ; and 
felt iprateful to Ae Urnter who had 
introduced th^iu to our notice. 

Dr. Chalmers has not been con* 
tented with Ais humble task. The 
principle on which he ll^ s Ao great- 
est stress is, that Ac unpravejment 
of Ae coaQtiy is lu^t forwarded but 
istarded extensiv e co mbinations 
and magniueeut prqjectSh Our dif- 
ficiul Ass, as he^assures us, can hever" 
be removed, until each individnal 
cQB^nls to bear, his ,own smidl 
imridon pf Ae barden. , ^d in 
strange foigetfolness of Ais Aeo-* 
ly, he proceeds to try bis band, 
not n|fojn Glasgow, and Ae &iA, 
wiA which it may be presumed 
A'at he is well acquainted, hut 
opon London and Ae English Cler- 
gy, of whom he evidentiy kno^s 
next to ndthing. Instead ot telling 
us how to reform his own radicid 
fellow-citisens, he furnishes Lord 
Liverpool with a receipt for filling 
the sinpty churehes of the metro, 
poluu ^Thc in^deiity, which is much 
more prevfdeotSri Paisley than in 
Manchester, may be traced, in Ae 
first instance, to tiie sceptical phi« 
of Edinbijrgh ; Mnd in the 
fdace, to Ae timid and in- 
efiewnt <q>porition Which tliat |^hi- 
logmhy tencouuterOd from Ae S^. 
BoA oireomstsfieeB are the result 
of Ae 'Presbyterian form of churcA* 
govetiuneni ; and Ae synqstonui have 
been mitigaiNKi in all iustanees, and in 
many h^rtancsea have been desUoyed 
by the Episeopacy wtuA happily 
prevails in the Boathm Dr* Cud- 
mers might have adverted A Aese 
remnikwle fiMAi ; and ’ Aetht his 
breAfen to put an end to that^i- 
midity and Ibdecision, whkb have 
rendered' Edinburgh the oeiltre of 
BriAb Infidelity. But he pniin 
* eetting out upon a cmaade against 
Ac BiAopa and CScrgyof mmst^ 


laqd» and,,thuihs to christianise all 
Ae large toWliy in Ae country, by 
spgafcing of their pastors in tlie 
coarsest- language, and bringing for- 
wanl against them accusations, for 
which neiAer* ignorance nor cre- 
dulity are a suiUcient excuse. This 
is Ae grand error of the volume be- 
fore^us. One half of it relates to 
suhj Ats ofrwhich the suitlior is pro- 
foundly ignorant ; and it is on this 
very half Aat his decisions are pe- 
remptory, and his ailvice unquali. 
fied. The other lialf adverts to bis 
own churchy and liis own country, 
and here he is hesitating, myste- 
rious, and discreet. » He- tells us 
^ry nearly as much ag is known to 
every attentive reader of newspa- 
pers and ^reviews, and he tells us 
nothing more. 

But to descend to particulars. 
The first chapter shewetli the ad- 
vantage and possibility of assitni. 
iating a town to a country parish. 
The advantage, as might have been 
naturally iniaginctl, is that Ac peo- 
ple wilf hereby be better taught, 
and J[>etter fed ; and the possibility, 
results from Ae indisputable 
Aat a town may be subdivided un- 
til its parishes are not more popu- 
k>U8 than a common country village. 
But Dr. Chalmers is not satisfied 
with this simple process; and lie 
proposes tq convert his radical 
weavers into innocent country lads, 
by touching the * Malthumm Phu 
tMOfhni* to fpious clergymen; and 
teaOhitig MetbcidistioidTChristianity 
to Ae MalAusiaD Philosophers. 
We heartily wish Aat every Clergy- 
man in Ae United Kingdom could 
so fer^ gi^ rid of old and honest 
,prq|ttdiemi, im to toll his people, 
timt tliey afc Mund in pnideimenot 
to many, imA tiiey have a reason- 
able proffMlef beingabletosuppo 
a famfly. ^Alul All more deUgnted 
Ao«M couM be eatis- 

foetoutty shewii, 'Aat the ^Political 
BuoMmisto of Ae age hud taken 
Ae trouble to beoonm aeqUaiUtod 
wtA-Ao'BiMe, and were*resolved 
to pmetfs^ and 4o^*r0ciomiimid its 
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meeepti. But we enikwet see 4ktt 
Dr. Chalmers adopts Use beat me- 
thod offorwardioff . this desirable 
olyect ; nor if he didj would it fob 
low that there was any very Inti- 
mate connection between the con- 
version of the Scotch afUnvatu, and 
the assimilation of a town to a vil- 
lage. The princijial fault of the 
chapter is in its title.* The* ban- 
quet and the bill of fare do not cor- 
respond. In other respects this is 
the beat part of the book. There 
is a long description of Uic sscnAi* 
fitieM in which Glasgow Clergymen 
are involved ; such as signing cer- 
tificates for soldiers and sailors* 
&c. i&c. ; and if the statement be 
not too highly coloured* the nuis- 
ance which it sets forth ought un-^ 
questionably to be abated. 

The second chapter is On the 
influence of Locality in Towns 
and herein the Doctor proves* that 
a school should be appropriated to 
a particular district, rather than be 
left open as a sort of ommum ga» 
thmm from all the various parts 
of a large city. But this recondite 
truth is pushed sadly out of bounds* 
when it is made to warn us against 
such combinations as the National 
Society, which we preaumeuto be 
ttie meaning of the followiqg and 
many similar passages. ^ 

^ Tbere are so many jjihilanthroplsts in 
tills oar day*: that if each of them* who it 
qualified* were to betake hUnself* io his 
own line of asefliloess* to one given lo- 
cality* it would soon work a great and 
visible effect upon society. One great 
security for such an armogemeut being 
propagated* is the actbal oomibrt which 
is experieniced by each* after he lias en- 
tered on bis own separate portion of it. 
Bat' there is* a^t the apm t&ej, a tna- 
porary hindraiMBe to if* in this prevatfing 
qpirit of the times. The. truth ih, ibht a 
ti^ so isolated as that.,wliiel| wh are now 
presoribiob .does pat suit With jQieiweseot 
rage for generalising. !9heiw^^ jWjppe- 
tite for desijpis of .?Vre 

4 an IbipaflencjlB qf every thl|K 
a universal scUfeme* landiok ill. a nnlvetisl 
result. Noihiiigwill servp bnt a mi^bly 
mgaelsalioni with the promke of hi^ty 
consequenees i and* let anyainkle person 
RBMBMBEAMCBBf No. 35. 


h.ll*eM«i3i lUto ipirit, wd lie .«* 
deelioe from the.wdrk of a single conrC or 
lane Iq^oity* as an olgect flir too Umijted 
for bis contemplation. He may like to 
share* with otners* in the ^enterprise of 
sdbordlnatiug a wMe city to the power 
of 80 BWfrfat,Wiid combined operation. 
And we may'Wftcit, have to deliver a man 
from this amiUtioos tendeucy* ere we can 
prevail upon hup to qt humbly and per- 
■everingly down to his task— ere we can 
lead him to forget the whole, ,and p'rac- 
tlcglly give himself to one of itsVerticn- 
tars— era we can satisfy him, that, sboulil 
he moralise one district of three Imndred 
people* bo will not have lived in vain-f- 
ere we caiuigt him to pervade bis loisn- 
lily* and quiFhn speculation.** P. 7 1 • 

Not that we at all admire die nar- 
rowness of an unsocial spirit* which cares 
for nothing beyond the conflnes of its own 
territoiy. It is simply* that we bold it to 
be bad moral taetiM* thus to extend the 
field of management — ^tlms to bring a 
whole city or a whole province under one 
imwieldy Juri^iction— thus to weaken, by 
dispenioD* the interest which we think 
is far more vivid and effective when con- 
centrated upon one given locality— tlius 
to exdiange the kindlineas of a small ap- 
propriated borne for the cold lustre of a 
wider and more public manageroent — ^thus 
to throw ourselves abroad, over an ex- 
panse of snperficiatity* instead of tho- 
roughly pervading and filling np each of 
its subordinate sections. We fiave* in 
fimt* somewhat of the same antipathy to 
a general socily fiir juMen spflltaal* that 
we have to a genenl teisloo for ipatten 
temporal; and an mopt thoroughly per- 
suaded* that the less we are. linked and 
hampered with one another* themoMcf- 
fisetive will be alloar ope)ration8.*f P. 1^4. 

If this adviee were tendereil to 
the Britisih and Foreign Bible So. 
cie^* which ** expanda itself over 
the superficiality’' ' of the whole 
globe ; or to certain Jllissiom^ 
Fratemitiea* which cannot be satin- 
ffed with pervading their own lo- 
calities*" k would not be entirely 
' misapplied ; but to say* that {he 
public educatipo of a whole and 
entire howB.' ought never to be car- 
ried on tu^er tiie superintafideace 
of MO conuniitee* or under one set 
’Of.tttks and regnhtionv is to de- 
nounce the best j^an of iMtrpctiiig 
a nation* StUd to sacrifice ey^* 
thing that resnlta from GO-cgpexation 

4 E 



mA viiMMi. .Atoinrd » laoh a 
scheme would be; andb^irrecoocile^ 
able aa it manifestly is wMi Dn 
Qialmer’s own practice as a writer, 
and bis owd prittciples .as the mem* 
ber of an estaMma^ ^iireh,* we 
ahall see hereaftes it t^lies 
wHIi his graver senflmeatSf and is a 
constituent part of his anomalous 
system. 

The third chapter applies ** ^he 
principle of Lo^lity in Towns to 
the Work a Christian Minister/’ 
and famishes us drst with Dr. 
Chalmers’ arguments fomthe neces* 
sity of a Chufch-establishmeut; and 
secondly with a very elaborate 
proof if the proposition, ihat a 
minlslef^ght to nave a stated dis- 
trict lor the exercise of hb public 
and private functions. 

** It U pertept the best among all oar 
more general arguments for a religions 
cstablidiment in a eonntryi that the spon- 
taneons demand of human beings* for ro- 
Ugfon, is for short- of the octail interest 
eMch they have In it. This is not so 
with their demand for food or laimenti or 
any article which miuisters to the neecs- 
eities of onr physical natnre. The more 
desUtnte we are of these articles, the 
greater is onr desire after them. In every 
casef wbm the want of any thing serves 
to whet oir appetite, instead of weaken- 
ing it; the sai^y m that thing may bo 
left, ^with all safety to tbo native and 
powerfol demand for it, among the people 
thcB^ves. The sensatioa of hunger is a 
•ameknt gnaraatee for their being as 
many bakers in a eonntiy, os it is good 
ani noeemary for the* country to &ve, 
withont any national establishmont' ^of 
bakers. Thb onder of men will come 
forth, in munber enoogh, at the mere bid- 
ding of foe people ^ and it never op be 
for want of them, itaat looieQr wiU hm- 
gnhh under foe, wmt( of alimeilit ;for the 
fimnan bo^. It in goabigDeat 

to leave ibe care ig the pnoBe gpbil, 
wherever It eia %e lefo wM(f, to foe 
workiop ofindivUanlnatanrtaiNLfoving 
for the adndnistfotfui of liriien Sstween 
man dbd mmti. it were helifor fodt she 
never put opt Jier hand either wifo a vicnr 
tp latalati^ ti^lbster any, of fop opepi- 
thMisjif oomaMm wfoehaodise. 

, ^ Bat meeBM is wide^ dUforeat, wheo 
foe appetite forany good, te foort of foe 
depee hi which foit good is ascM hr 


n s i ih ai yt 4ftl»':ibQve ell, when Just la 
proportioB toenr wmW of it, Is the decay 
ofonr appedto'towards it. Now tliis Is, 
genorahy spefolng, the case vrith religions 
instruction. The less we have of it, the 
less we desire to have of it It is not 
with foe aliment of the soul, as It is with 
foe aliment df the body. Tlw latter wiU 
be sought after ; the former most be o& 
forofl^lo n people, whose spiritual appe- 
tite is As n state of dormancy, nnd wifo 
whom it is Just as neeessniy to create a 
bnngor; as it is to minister n positive sup- 
ply. In these eirenmfoknees, it .were 
vain to writ for any orighial movement on 
foe part of the receivers. It must be 
mode on* foe part of foe dispensers. Nor 
does it follow, that because government 
may wisely abandon to the operation of 
foe piinciple of demand and supply, all 
those interests, where the* desires of onr 
natore, and foe neoemities of onr natnre, 
are addqaate foe one to foe other, she 
ought, therefore, to abandon all care of 
onr interest, when, foe desire, on foe part 
of onr specses, is but rare, and feeble, and 
inoperative, while tlie necessity is of sncIi 
a deep and awAil character, that there is 
not one of the concerns of eafthlincss 
which onglit, for a moment to be com- 
pared wifo it. 

** This lye hold to be foe chief ground 
upon whioh to plead for foe advantage of 
a religious establishment. With it, a 
church is bnUt, and a teacher is provided, 
in every little district of foe land. With- 
out it, we should have no other security 
for t h ri eeuri ng of siirii un upparutiis, than 
Jfoe native desire and demand of foe peo- 
ple for Christianity, from one generation 
to anotHer. Iw this state of tliioga, we 
foar, Uiat Chrialiaa coltivation would only 
befoond in rare and occasfonri apota over 
foe 'ftce of extended territories ; and in- 
•taod of foot nnifoimidistiibatbn of foe 
wordwd ordinances, whirii It is tbetenden- 
ey ofan cstabBsbment tasecore, do we con- 
ceive that in aivCiy emptre of Christendom, 
wontdlhcre be dtfeaiy, nnprovided blanks, 
wbeiune rcgallr riipply of instnictton was 
tobobod,and wbdre there was no desire 
after it, oa foe hart of an untaught and 
aagloeted popnlatlon, 

Wa avn‘ guite aware, that a pnlpit 
niaf" ba rfSMrmplih^ filled, and Ibat there* 
mnr l^anMlaljaaaMiMne from it, the evil 
inftamn^ nt a Wae or mitigated Chris- 
tiMlyon ila sAVonadiig nelgliimnrhood. 
Tbkbanaigttineot,*notagrinitthe good 
of ,aa estabushttient, but for the good of 
toleiation. TImie k ad Annie-work rnarad 
by human whdbm, which k proof againit 
the fteqaeut incanioiia of haman 
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Bat if thtm 4t italrt • (leat 
aord teaqacily M the |NM «f oar ipa* 
ciea, in virtue of whM, if tke leMoiii ef 
ChristiMiify be not €oiitClHrt|j obtmded 
upon theaii they ere rate to decline m 
taste and in desire Ibr 'tbe lesaona ^ 
Chriatiamty ; and if an ettabliahmeiit be 
a good device for overcenuit tbia evil 
tendency of our nature, it were hard to 
visit, with the mischief of ita OTcr^|#ow, 
tlie fntnre race either of a fwiirii dr of a 
country, for tlie guilt of one incumbeneyi 
or for the unprincipled patronage of one 
generation* We trust, iberelbre, in the 
ficc of every corruption which lies been 
alleged against them, that our parochial 
establishments will stand, so as that 
churches shall be kept in repair, and mi- 
nisters, in constant raccession shall be 
provided for them. At the same time, 
we hope tlmt So restriction whatever will 
be laid on the aeal and exertion of Dis- 
senters ; and that any legal disability, un- | 
der which they atiU labour, will, at length, 
be done away. The truth is, that we 
know not a better remedy against the 
temporary and incidental evils of an esta- 
blislimeiit, than a free, entire, and un- 
excepted toleration ; nor how an endowed 
clinrch can be more effectually preserved, 
cither from stagnation or decay, than by 
being ever stimulated and kept on the 
alert, through the talent, and energy, and 
even occasional malignity and injustice of 
private adventurers. Still, however, snch 
IS ntir impression of the oveiwliclming sn- 
peiiority of good done by an establisli- 
ment, that, in addition to tlie direct Chris- 
tian influence which it cansea to descend 
upon the country, from its own ministers, 
we regard it as the instgnnienttlf having 
turned the couotry into a litter and moae 
prepared field, for the reception of a 
Christian influence from any other quarter. 
Inaoranch, that had tlie |mnod of the re- 
formationfrom Pepeiy, in Britain, been 
also the«period for the overthrow and ces- 
sation of ail TCliglons establislunents what- 
ever, we apprehend that there wpuhl not 
only have hm nor nttewiaiiee of people 
upon chorehes, but a smaller jattendaMe 
of people upon meetia|4ionscs than there 
is at this moment. They are our establiili- 
mento. In fhet, which have nourished and 
upheld 'tlie taste of the pepoletioit Ibr 
Christianity; and when^that taste Is ac- 
cidentally ofifended, they are onr .anta- 
blishmqpts which reernti the diiseotlnig 
pLMfet of woiqfiip with rach numbers as 
they never would have gotten not of that 
native mass which had been previously 
uawroughtf end pvevioosly unODtered on.** 
i^.r8!9a * 


When Dr. CbalmerB onila Ihie' ft 
general argument for eetebUshii' 
mentfl,^we presume him to meair, 
that it is one which may be em— 
placed ift nU eompanieh; that it> 
will answer apt mefely the Inde- 
pendents, dad- *6ongregationalistB, . 
of our anoeslieiid, but me more re- 
fined disputants of modem days, 
who talk about religion as if it 
were an article of trade, and as- 
sures us,^ that the supply will be 
always equal to the demand. This 
is the theory of Adam Smith ; and 
it is against this theory,' ns > Dr. 
Chalmers has adopted its terms, 
that we conceive him more parti«* 
Gularly to contend. He does not 
allude to the primitive cofstitittimi 
^of Christ's Cniffch, the original 
government of the Apostles, or the 
derived authority ef the Presby- 
.ters; these are Christian, and there- 
fore as it should seem, particular 
arguments— the general reasoning 
of the Doctor, (and we have no de- 
sire to controvert it,) is that if the 
supply be withheld till the demand 
has been made, it will be withheld 
for ever. There is an essential and 
obvious difference between morals 
and muslins; flic commodities are 
not of a similar deacm pt t q i l , and it 
is illogical \p argdC from the one to 
the other. In a country where re- 
velation was unknown, the ma^a- 
trate would do wisely to establish 
regular teachers of beuevolence and 
honesty. This fact is'strongly urged 
and conclnsively proved by Dr. 
Cbalmess; and we take our leave of 
this part of bis subject by returning 
him our best thanks for his judi- 
cious answer to Adam Smith, and 
by reminding the reader of three 
fimis. First, tbait the foregoing ex- 
tract dofu net contain onr vulgar 
BngUsh asgumeni for the necessity 
of air Esteblisbed Church. Se- 
cond^, that it proceeds ujmn the 
sujiposition, that ** the native de- 
sire and deipahd pf ^e people for 
Chrislianily/* would never Im shronj « 
enough to produce ** that uniform 
distribution of the word and ordU 
4 B 2 



mmm nUeh it k tte na d t acy of 
wartoMbbrnenttoteotoe/’ Tkifd- 
fyf that it admita, that Hkey are 
wrelfat/Mkaieiili which haye dou- 
fishedi and upheld the taste of the 
population for CUinstM It will 
as we psodeah that these 
aie hnportaiit circttioataneea. » 

The fourth chapter proposea to 
shew ** the effect of locality sn ad- 
ding to the usefal establialment of 
a town/' But before this effect is 
eahibited, we'are refreshed with a 
digression upon the meaning and 
application m the terms etstsiMry 
and pracHeat. The result of which» 
as might be expected, is that they are 
gene^f misapplied ; and that while 
your mswtical eat^lisher of pariah 
achools is the greamt castle-builder , 
^ alive, a sensibte theorist with a plan 
for educating es^ individual, man, 
woman, and child, in Glasgow, af-. 
ter a fiwhion that was never thought 
of before, and will never be thought 
of again; ia the plain matter of 
fact person who knows his bnsiness 
and will accomplish it» This rea- 
soning is illustrated by a case di. 
rectly in point, the developement 
of which constitutes the main busi- 
ness of this fourth chapter. 

" All naivsiml education 

will Bgree in thinMg It fsiy desinible 
that an appaiataB were rabed for pro?i« 
diiw it. It is quite obf ions, that, in none 
of oqr great towns, is there such an ap- 
paratus ; and the questioii simply is. what 
appears the liKqly and the practicable 
way of arriring at it? 

** We have beard, that, among the legal 
and eonstitnted bodies of tlw pkwo. va^ 
ouanwvpnents have been made towards 
. snch an olject; but we.never beard thalT 
more than one sobodl was in contemplation 
for each of the parishes. Snch an a^ees- 
ment we ars rare qrsidd aatb^ the great 
bulk of opf praotMt men, and the sigiial 
afort that Ohugnw had made Ibr An 
education of bar eidsaat^ wattM beUMaked 
of mnd approved^ and set thapUbnekno. 
gination at seatiqKNi the snldectfoahalf 
aottithry. 

. ^ Now. to Bunb a mearore as dds^ gad 
the antieipations thgt ara eonnected with 
gL let us apply the test for determfadng- 
'wnethsrlt beefs visionary characieri The 
test if, tie inadequacy of pcopoicdmsails 


iaa p fapmiA nI deat Thbnierafse.llieu, 
butmiofpissMIng s iHseilbneiwbflfosn 
haudiud of aarjpeoilde^ weald oahr provide 
a sebodl fo# about etch twelre thonauid 
af tlieai« We denbt whether the adwuH 
logo Modered to edueatioi^ by such a 
proa ra d ia ft woidd not be more than nen- 
taibed 1^ the dtagrise that it might 
sirva to throw over the nakedness of the 
laodfcf We ftnr. that it woidd operate for 
ages at a sedative upon a for more effici- 
ent phUantbropy. than avercan be exerted 
through the m^ium of any corporation. 
The goodly appsratas of twelve estabfisli- 
ed schoob, witli the usual accompanimeot 
of a yearly examkmtioD. and a publbhed 
statement of Uie appearance and profici- 
ency of sdholan. would so fill and satiate 
the eye of our nitiasns. that 'even the 
nritlimtieof the subject however obvi- 
ous^ might notdbtnrb their complacency. 
To propose nay thing* the view of 
supplomentiag that whleii looked so am- 
ple already, wonhl appear to be qnite nn- 
ealled for. and tfans might the holders of 
our wealth be lolled into a profounder 
apathy than before. Meanwhile, the peo- 
ple with thb firactional attempt npqn their 
habits, would, to all same and obsemtion. 
csbibit aboni the same Ignoranee as ever. 
And the men who i^owed with the fond 
antieipntien of a more exaltod and enUgbt- 
ened peasantry, and were confident of 
carrying it into efbet by means so inade- 
qnata^tbase wonld tarn out to be the 
visionaries.'* P. 146. 

Thug much for those whom Dr. 
Chalmers denominates our mere 
operatives injpublic business.** By 
presumuig to^ establish one school 
Cwe suppose a large school) in each 
of the twelve parishes of their un- 
educated town, they endanger the 
Very cause of education itself! If 
the civic authorities suppose that 
twelve charity achoola will be ulti- 
foateiy suAcieuk for the town of 
tilasgos?,, they are mistaken. But 
if/ the want toTeducatiem be noto. 
rioua end Cfymg is it prudent or 
proper, it it sensible or d^ent to 
meet Ae first ejCbrts of a comrate 
h6dy with sutjb nn extlugubher as 
thisi .Dr. Chalmers ahall describe 
the plan wbiefi he prefi^ an^ would 

recommend* 

✓ 

** Ou Mnmt .dtiM, Ar tiMM NMOH, 
ii, that DO bcMTotant aocietjr tot a4M» 
2 
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to aWljmderlAk* (he 

city fheo it 

pleteiy tied perpeteelly; bn reelnaiiiig 
itf toilies to e hebii ef amlen^ Ibr 
wVf tbroQgh the meeai of e 
endowMDti attadied esdotiW^ to flie 
diitfiet of its opeimtiooi. .ftis (hr better 
to caltivftte one diitiict fteUi theegh all 
tlie otben sbonld be left untoncbedi^ then < 
to anperficialfse oter the whole city. 
It is far better, that thesis ptherfustricts 
be thrown ai nnprovlded erpbanC) npon 
abenevolence that is safe to be ealled ' 
ont.at other timest and in other circles 
of society. Instil of casting s^kmi 
tliem a feeble and bagaid regard, it 
is infinitely better to abandon them to 
the fresh,^ and powerful, and naexpended 
regards of other men. Let none of 
us think to monopolise all the benevo- 
lence of the World, or fear that no future 
band of philantbropisls shall arise, 4> to 
carry tlie cause fiwward from that pointy 
at which we have exhausted onr opera- 
tions. If education is to be made nniver- 
sal in towns by volnntaiy benevolence, it 
will not be by one great, but by many 
small and successive exertions. Tlie thing 
will be accomplished piecemeal ; and what 
never could be done throngh the working 
of one vast and nnwieldly maehaaism, 
may thna be completed most eaidly, in 
the course of a single generation,*^ 
P. 153. 

** There is many an individual, who has 
both philanthropy, enough, and influence 
enough, within the circle of his own ac- 
quaintanceship, for moving forward a suf- 
ficiency of power towards such on adiieva- 
ment. All that he needs, is the gnidance 
of bis philanthropy at fbo finll' to this 
enterprise. When onqe ibirly embarked, 
there are many aecawties against bis ever 
abandoningit till it is fully accompUslied. 
For,* from the very first moment will he 
feel a clisrm ia fib undertaking, that be 
never felt in any of those wide and be- 
wildering gene^fies of benavolance, 
which have lutherto engrossed hbn« To 
appropriate' bb little vicinily— >tQ lay it 
down, in the length and the tomdth of it— - 
to measure it off as th% manageable field 
within which he dan ‘render an entire end 
a Isstiag benefit to all its fimiilieK-to 
know and be knosvn amongrt them, and 
thus have bb U^relity.|weetened I 7 the 
charm of aeqaalntanccmp with thoswwho 
are thg objects of It— instead of drop- 
ping, as heretqforenfbb ahandanee, into 
an ocean where it ivas Instantly obsorbed 
and became invisible, to pour a deep, 
and a sannble, and an abiding infusion 
into bb own sepamte md selected por- 


leam!opy-i--tetaed of gpmping tovainut 
the whole territory, to ’make npon it fab 
own littlp peftlement, and ifm to narrow, 
nt leasl^fiftiltoibtoken field, widcli be 
conld net rtortebe— to beantHV Me 
buaible spntoUfi^there raise an endnriug 
> memnaMBtf^-^whieban exampla b Mftiad 
up» and 0 voiee b sent fiwth to aU the 
spaces wbiob Ufa yet uaeatered on.>-tbb 
b benevolence, ^ reward at the 

' very ontiet of its hbours, and such a re- 
ward, too, as will not dnly unsure the ac- 
eoroplishmeitt ef Hs own task, but, as 
mns^ from the ease, and the eertakity, 
and the dfitotnnd definite good wbieli 
are attendaut upon, its doings^ serve both 
to allure and to gnarantoa. a whole Imst 
of imitations.” F. 154. 

We certainly invite, and vrith eamest- 
ness too, the man qftortnne aadffitnanthro- 
py, to assume a lodRIty to himself, andfaefid 
an enteir|>rise for sdioob. In belialf of its 
heretofore negbetod popalntion.** P. 159. 

** We know no c^eet which serves 
better to satisfy these, conditions, than a 
dbtrict sehool, which, by the very con- 
finement of Its operation within certain 
selected limits, will come speeificstly 
home with aonihtlling of the impression 
of a kindness done ia^vidnally to each of 
the liouseholders* It were possible, in < 
tliu way, for one person, -at tiie head of * 
an associated band, to propitiate towards 
himself, and, tbrougli him, towards that 
order in society with whichJ ie stands 
connected, several ihof^mfisof a yet 
neglected population. He could walk 
abroad.over some saborb waste, and chalk 
out fi>r himself the limits of his adventure ; 
and, amid the gaie and inquiry of the nw- 
tives, could cause the piil^ edifice gra- 
dually to arise in exhibition before them ; 
and though they miglit be led to view it 
at first as a caprice, they would itof be 
long of feeling that It was at least a ca^ 
price of kindness towbrds them— some 
weU-meaniag quixotism^ perinps, whidi, 
whether judioions or not, was pregnant, 
at least, with the demonstration of good 
Vrill, and would call fisrth fhip them, by 
a law of onr sentient nutate* which they 
cdUd nht help, sn honest emotbn of ' 
good will biek againt <nd, Instead of the 
ewvv'aad deriskm wfaieir so often amail 
onr^rioh when charioted id splendonr, 
along the more remote and outlaoAsh 
streets of the city, wnnld it be fonnd, 
that the equipage* of tins generous, 
though somewhat eccentric vbitor, bid* 
always a comeb and compbisaut homage 
lemtered to It.* P.lfiU 



'0I» rilifciili 

j'Sucli. u Dr.ChtlRNn* 'aoliMi -of. we toe co ninBitd, h Aoeld be te- 
tbe effaet «f localky-.ift eiMing to siefed wittelloertoS^.* ' 
the neefui cetiMiabiiidito of etowa. itfxth chafiten are 

A corAotation most not' ^ow twelve upon 'Ctioidi ' ^patoonage ; it is in 
i^OiMii at oft^ .,li^t sar weae 4et we aiscpver the key to 

tki^ Ijte mblic niii^. ^Jlto a bene* the whole vrduni^ Ae real aim and 
vplaik. individual **inaM*mb abroad dr^ ofJ>r.ChaIaaers' lucubrations, 
(wex-a snburb wastet^mMudk out * When the reader is fully master of 
fbr himself the limits of his, adven. these , extraordhiafy chapters, he 
tne**, and set up a school wherever will agfee vHih us m thinking tliat 
he thinks' fit. iParish boundaries . we have followed the Doctor far 
and city bonndaries are of Uttle or enough, and that the sooner we 
no c’onaemience, Ea«h man is “ to take leave of him the. better, j^ot 
assume aMcality to himself 1” And that the concluding sections upon 
his neighbonr . delighted , with the Church offices and Sabbath schools 
improveBMot thus produc^, is to are as ridiculous and as ohjcction- 
determine n|tOn an ** a(](|6ining dis- able as those upon which we are 
triet^ and pssnme an acQoining ad* about toT animtiavert, but they are 
venture i^Ep^the wtmle town is per* ali;^ai^ of one and the same whole ; 
vadcd.’* ^ • ,ana if Church patronage will not 

We most sincecaly hope that the bear the light,' its followers will not 
eloquence dnd . pc^ulnrity of the be wwtb looking at. 
learned Doctor will not prevail upon The essay commences with a com* 

hin citixens to 'Substitute his plan parisQu between a chapel and a 
fof thmr own. They <(ffer a certain school; and we are told that as a 
good.. He fropktritt a distant and cily may be .pervaded with schools, 
an uncertain one. The tsrelve schools by individuab who select their own 
which he scorns, cannot but teach localities, so chapels and chapel 
smue thousands of children. And districts may be accumulated upon 
if the town nquirn more, we can one another till the whole town is 
trust to the liberality of the original adequately supplied' with sittings, 
patrons 'for an extension of their and preachers. Had the Dissenters 
grantt. ^fottoae foar that a very in. understood this system and adhered 
definite period mdst elapse, before to it, they would long ago have 
tke * walking and chalking’ indivi* become » the stable and recognised 
du^ hnve ‘ pervaded a city with edu* functioiAries of religion in our great 
ctoiott,* (p. 171,) and if mey are to towns,” and have been enabled " by 
niabe their oam rules ns well to their o fair usurpation to change places 



school books, foen withont aflbeting have not seenred by ” the diss^,” 
to. feel any veqr intanee interest in the Omreh is still to be tdlowed one 
the ecclesiastioalffnitiy of the town other dianee > it may yet re- 
of Gla(^, welMwe no doubt that cover its taut gnjfuad' ma become 
it wlU be eqH^ to taml* tbehuliralk^Ofa^tianitytlirongh. 
nent daun; aw that ^ awl ma. out the uounUy, if ile patr6nage< be 
. gis^ ^ foe estabb^; deiky rightly, ditoi^ of. In the last of 
wil(.,bc fotbiilden tp. mumm m tkaau smUHseato we folly ebneur : 
slig^Umd ooutioul over thn poaoual but we totf itompbabiUty of coming 
education of the people. . Dr. GItal* to tol agteemal with Dr. Chal- 
mers cannot contemplate this re« mmu npdii the qnettion, whtt is a 
salt, bptU is 'Uig ee^n and the ri^t dnpositioa or . Chhreh patrbn- 
. onW eeriain effect of his system; age? 
touf if that system were to be in* 

troduced -into a town with which ** We iboald like, emfiir tbs cause of 
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fmlilkitruiqnillity and gotflordWyttat there 
were a more retpectiht aecomiOodatloD to 
the popular taste in CtiriatjUni^f than the 
dominant spirit of eeclesUhtleal patronage 
in oar day is disposed to render it ‘ UTe 
conceive the two main ingredients of this 
taste to be^ in the drat plm, that esteem 
which is felt by human nature for what is 
believed to be religtous honesty; and, in 
the second place, 'the appetite of Jinman 
nature, yrhen made, in apy degree, alive 
to a sense of "Its spiiitnal wants, for that 
trbe and Scriptural ministration which 
alone can relieve them. Now, if these be, 
indeed, thp principles of the popniar taste, 
wo know not how a deeper iqjuty can be 
inflicted, tlian when all its likingo and de- 
mands, on the snhlect of religion, are 
scorned disdainfully away« Thera is a 
veiy quick and strong dis^mination be- 
tween that v^lch it relishes and that 
which it dislikes, in the ministrations of 
a religions teacher; and, previous to ell« 
enquiry into the Justice of this discrimi- 
nation, it most be obvious, that if instead 
of being gratified by tlie compliances of 
patronage, it is subjected to an increasing 
and systematic annoyance, this mult gen- 
der a brooding indignancy at power among 
tlie people, or, at least, a heartless indif- 
ference to all that is associated witli . tlie 
government of thecountiy, or with tlie 
matters of public administration. 

<< In every matter tliat Is seen intensely 
to affect tlie popular mind — that mind 
which is so loud in its discontent, and so 
formidable in its violence-— that mind, the 
rbuUitions of which have raised so many a 
wasting storm in oar day, and which, still 
heaving, and dissatisfied, and restless, 
seems as if it would roll back thS burden 
of its felt or its fancied wrongs on the 
institutions from wliich they have germi- 
nated— it sorely is the part of political 
wisdom to allay rather than infnriate the 
disorder, by aceoriling all which it can, 
and all yrhi^it onght^ to tiiegetferel wish 
of society. And the obligatim were still 
mere imperions, should it be mede out 
that the thiag wished for wpnid add to 
the publie tranquillity^ by udding to tbe 
pubUc virtue— that what i# granted would 
not merely appease a present desirb, bat 
would shed a pure as wett as a pacifying 
infinenejover the fbtare heblli of our po*- 
pulatiim— tiiat, instead e|f k biibe 'which 
oompted, it were a boon to eanlt eatf to 
monObi them: tiras combining whnt Is 
rarely to be met wMi In one minlttratioa, 
the property of celling forth n gntefhl 
emotion now, end the prwerty of yielding 
the praeions fruit both of nktlomd worth 
and'teynlty hereafler. 


" We believe that there Is oo one 
sttlject '’ou' which our statesmen 'uiw more 
woefiilly hs the dark, than the right eg* 
ercise of ehurcli patronage. They ap- 
prehend not its true bearipgs on tiie 
litfeal wdlfifilrof the country. The witofe 
question is Mtoried with theology : juid 
this has sbedira srith sndi a mysleiy to 
- their eyes, eg onb profinsion holds foitlf lb 
the eya and tile discemment-of another. 
They hade no^.fn fhet, steadily lookedto 
the matter, wito their own understanding ; 
and acti^, as they often do, in the hurry 
of their manifold occupations, ^ on the 
guidance and information of others, thqy 
have very naturally reposed this part of 
their polieg on the advice of mere eede- 
siattics. It Is tnie, that, in many n single 
initaiioe, the mnpination may be so over- 
mled by fiimily interest end eoninectioo, as 
to bring patronage and popdarity into 
one. But, with tUs abatemeol, there is a 
leading policy which presides over tills de- 
partment of publie anhlrs ; and we repeat 
it, that it is a policy mainly 'derived firom 
the representafioni and tlie authority of 
chnrehmeo. It is fhr more the interest of 
agoverninent to be right than wrong; and 
we think, that in this, as in every other 
branch of their operations, they do what 
is honestly bdieved to be most for the 
dvil and political well-being of the state. 
But, just as In questions of eommerpe, 
they may be misled by lending their ear 
to the political science of party and inte- 
rested merclumts; so, in questions of 
chnrch conntenance and prefeme nt. thqr 
rosy be misled by lendings inmrear to the 
oracles of n spiritoal partinnshipr, It Is 
thus that the raafn'force of their patron- 
ege may be directed to one kind of titeo- 
logy ; and tbatmay be the veiy theology 
which unpeoples the estabtishment of its 
hearers. It is thus tiiat thdr honours and 
rewards may, in tbe great bulk of them, 
be lavished on one set of eeelesiasticf, and 
these may be the veiy ecclesiastics who 
alienate tiie population from the ebnreb, 
and so widen tito nnfertunite distance 
that obtains belvreen the holders of 
power in a couatry, and the snl^cts of it. 

It is manifest, tberelbre, that tliere must, 
on this subject, be a delusion somewbere, 
though it may not be eaay to expose it. 

It b ebvioenly fbr thoxinterest of atatea- 
mcn that tbeve shonld be a barmmiy of 
te m p er between them and the popntaition ; 
and never is this so ftneed upon our cen- 
•vielions as when, iuoa tfane like the 
preseat, a stembcritlg fire is at work, 
whlqbiif anich fnrtlier irritated, will break * 
out into fierce and open coofli^tioir on 
the misting structare of society. We 
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.|»ow not iiittt the politiMl ooMeuions 
•re^ vUdi moM altey tumnlli df the 
public mind ; nor ere we core that auy 
eoncewloiii of that sort would be et ell 
•edfeotnal. ^pt thaBS is^ at least, one 
^affasuo by wbieli our mJela might still 
;4ad tfaebr way to acceeftpee and grati- 
.tade all over the land. ^Baere ji, at least, 
one* link of connnnniciiion, to the fts- 
tsnliig of which they have only to put 
fiirth a friendly hand i and, by keeping 
bold of which, tliey whl bo sore to re- 
• tain a steady bold on the affections of a 
BOW alienated mnltilnde. It nnst be 
^Ite palpable, even to themselves^ that 
there «is end kbid of.ehnrcli ^point- 
meat which sends a glow of^,8atisihction 
abcoad among the famillee of a parish ; 
fod that| 1^ a booi^ so cheap and 
mmple, as a mere hamt of .acceptable 
patronage^ ‘^y may bring fai as many 
willing c^jMaaa^ to the fistablishmcnt, as 
there is room in the Ibtalilishment to 
receive, little as they ihay know of the 
theology of the gnestion, they most, at 
least, know tliaf which *so much glares 
upon the observation of all, as that, with 
m ceitsin style of eccleriastical patronage, 
tlM^ ntay, when they will, tom the great 
canent of tha population into the national 
clmrch, and again replenirii the empty 
pewa and spacious bnt deserted edifices oi 
their great hierarchy, witli willing and 
delighted hearers firom all the ranks of so* 
ciety.” P.176- 

** Tbatsystem of doctrine which Is stig* 
matiaed n metto dlsai; and agaiost which 
govnrniiionrlfr led to arapy the wliok 
ftMa.of their overwhelming patronage; 
and on the approaches of which eceleshu- 
ties are often seen to combino as they 
woidd againet the Inroads of some pesti- 
lenlia) ^lo)r; and wUefa, when it does 
appear witbia the welUmootbed garden 
of the Estabhsliraont, is viewed as a loath, 
some weed that shonld be cast oat and 
loft to hianiiato in lu rankness, among 
dio wUds and tbo eommons of Sectarian 
ism>--wbat a qnantto of nadOilgaed 
outrage mint be inflieted every year on the 
best ^edto both of mbiciple and patriot- 
ism, ehonld this; idkwd, he the aloDe 
aystem tbit hw tllKltnith of heaven fan- 
lindmd fipoo it, and the alone ^|itam 
thaUcan tmasfim^end moralinMbe fii- 
mtliet of our laadff P. COQ. 

It is Bot by a hmigbty defiance lb the 
taste or the ttMeneles of the maltttade ; 
or t^ deriamatieny charfes against iecta- 
rianiHn;orbya renfideaedlefty atlitadeof 
«wltlidrawmenl, on the part of hers^Mrior 
^ eccMasties, from all diose Christian bisti- 
tations abiebaro at oncetbo onament and 


tholileisiiigof onraoentryi or by tbeMiet 
aad Jealoas gnatdiaaship of bbjiQfM, in 
alarm for the importation of an enthusias- 
tic spirit into iMr dioceses: it M not .thus 
that the Church of England ever wib ac- 
qoire a religions and rightful osceMiDey 
over its popnlatSon. ,Under snCh ' a pro- 
cess her arm will wither into power- 
lemcss ; and an instrument, else of greater 
might and efficacy than dissenterism, with 
the pultiiig foftii of all her energies, can 
ever hope to attain to — vrill lose its whole 
force of moral and salutary control over 
the character of the nation. The aliena- 
.tioo of the people will widen every year 
from the bosom of the Establishment — 
and tlie establishmeat, reft of all spiritual 
vurtne, will at length be reduceU to a 
splendid impotency of noble edifices, and 
high ghted endowments, and stately im- 
posing ceremonial. We pibad not for the 
overthrow of this magnifi^nt Framework : 
for, if animated with file breath of another 
spirit, as it stands, we conceive it fitted 
to wield a for more commanding influence 
on the side of Cbristienlty than were likely 
to come firom the ashes of its conflagration. 
But haver will it recover this iafiuence, 
till the spirit of the olden time be recalled 
—never, till what is now dreaded by the 
nujority of that Chnrcb as fanaticism 
come again to be recognlied and cherished 
OB the sonnd ftitb of tlie gospel — never, 
till what they now nauseate as inefiiodism 
bo folt as the ahme tostrument that can 
either moralise the people in time, or make 
them meet for eiornlty.** P. Ci8. 

We feel no digpositon to overrate 
the value of these passages ; but 
one merit th^y certainly possess ; 
they come fully and fairly to the 
point. They do not pussle us by 
equivocal words, decided piety, 
tean^dical rarfodmera; proiestant 
Cmmgmitjf, or any similar phrases ; 
but they tell us distinctly, Aiat the 
doctrine recommended by Dr. Chal- 
mers, is the system usuany denomi- 
Hated Methodigm; and the intro- 
dociioti df this system into all the 
jpulpiCs of the establfolhnient, is the 
t)octor> grujri arcanum ibr^e cure 
of oUr '.eompkints. The chain of 
rennonhiE by* which he arrives' at 
this estraordmary conclnemn, de- 
serves to be eiaimn€d»and admired. 
"The pews of our great hierarchy 
are empty, and Its eotfices spacious, 
but deserted/' This fact ill at the 
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fowdatioa of Uie wbpjla furgowcarti 
and e^eiy «Ma in CcMdoii Imows 
that it is not'trnew ‘*Thia enipti> 
ness and desertion have been pro* 
doced by Government b<3ng accus* 
tomed to nominate to ecclesiastical 
preferment, at the recommendation 
of die more exalted eedesiasdes.** 
This is the second link in the chain, 
and for an effect which haa*‘never 
been prodnecd, it assigns a cause 
wUch does not exist, and whieh 
would operate if U did exist in the 
opposite direction. During the 
reigns of George the First, aud 
George the Second, the ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage of the Crown was 
shamefully (hosed. An improvement 
took plaoe under Geor|'e the Third ; 
but It was onW during the last 
twenty years of nis reign, that thef 
alteration imn be said to have been 
conspicuous. Before that time, 
nominations were almost always 
*' overruled by fiimily interest and 
connection,'* which Dr. Chalmers 
seems to regard as a very laudable 
practice: nod as having produced 
that popularily which is the great 
end of patronage. The consequence 
however was, that the Church lost 
ground. Since that time, and more 
ewecially since the administration 
of Mr. Perceval, attention has been 
paid to professional character ; the 
opinion of our leadipg ecelesiastics 
has had its weight, and the Church 
has been reroverin|; ground much 
faster thoa she lost it. 

The hopeless state of the Esta- 
blishment in England having been 
thiis proved and accounted for, the 
next link in ,riie chain supplies us 
widi a remisite remtdy. ** 4 "icre 
respectfol accommodjitina to the 
popular taste in ubristSmiljr than 
the domumnt i^irit of ecclesmsticsl 
patronage in disposed to render 
u the great charm wUch ia to ebta- 
vert imieals into Mftho^sK^ nnd 
qnie| the alarms of those who are 
no friends to revolution. 
render wOl remember, that Dr. 
dudmers proved the neccssi^ of a 
Choreh EmaUishment, by shewing 
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that " the native dealrqand demnnd 
of tba. pnopte for t^hristtai^* 
would, never be ntrong ^ugh Ifo 
make them true Christians, unlafs 
tbeirattenrioa was attmeted bw the 
eontttned'^^ ^s pf a Natfohil 
Church. AML be forther adasitted* 
'’tbatthsOr i^ Onr establishniebts 
which have nbnrished and upheld 
foe taste of foe popnlation* for 
Chrirnmnity.” . ‘ 

Now the* EetebUshed Ghmeb at 
England has never' pree^wdi font 
"(done doctrine pf Christaanltgr, 
commOttK oallt^ mefoodism/’ since 
'foe year^08O ; and yet it has npn> 
rufaed add iipbeld the pmulir taste 
for religion 1! And tUt popuW 
taste has been so higlfo^ttivated, 
that although, when nn^, it is not 
strong aiongli to exist wifoont en 
Establishment ; it u now foe most 
accurate judge cf its own spiritnaL 
wants, and is foe sole tribunal to 
which Government may appeal It 
That is to say, man is a mass of 
utter pollution, without one spiti* 
tual thought or desifo ; and yet ho 
never is deceived upon spiritiml 
subjects. First, he him no appetite 
at all for foe Gospel~be Idatnes i^ 
he iqieetB h, be spurns 'it. Se- 
condly, he haa a v ery noo d appe- 
tite ; and of such nice discruninatiea, 
that it ahsays aistteguifoeswltet is 
wliolepome, from what is hurtful; 
and is never seduced by an agieea- 
ble savour, to |wefer -a pLeasanl'to 
a nutritions meal. Can Dr. Chal- 
mers possibly defend such a heap of 
inconeisteiiciea^ as foesel Can he 
helievn that foe individual, who,*' at 
. the outsat, is so curdless about 
Ohristiaajity.foeoomea so quickly, 
and socwnpletely altered during hts 
ptogsess, iw to run no risque of 
misundemtending tlie Ccepel r ,We 
-are of opimon, that tlie Denfor.«x- 
ajHiernttS' foe mriarifoofy. conse- 
qpriices of foe ]Pall. But wb ‘toe 
asgning with. him for the pire'seiit, 
upon his own., assqpptions and ad- 
nusrions, and. foe mpre oop^late 
■ andeafore be briieveamna’a iui|nte 
be, foe more obvious ud foe more 
4S 





certain is h, tlmt the pf^f^riiar UimU 
caniiol be die true test^ofQospd 
truth. It is becnuse we, are coimipt 
and faulty creatures, that reUgion 
baa BO few ehums for the multitude, 
and. diat of tho;ie who do embrace 
heiv BO large a portte go astray. 
Soperstithm and ehtbusiasm enter 
into the closest allianca with our 
corrupt hearts ; and it is not, more 
difficult to make men Bfetkodists, 
than U is to make tliem prolligateB. 
The por<f and unsulKed dbctfine of 
JestisCbrist, is hard tq be'recetved ; 
the perversionA 'of it are piUatable, 
and will be greedily devon/led. But 
to say^ that the Clergy ought 
therefore to administer the poisoo, 
rather than the remedy i that they 
ought to fiH their Churches at all 
events, and by sny means s that no* 
thing but the genuine Gospel can 
attract large congregations; and 
consequently, that wherever a large 
congregation is assembled, there the 
gennine Ooimel is preach^, this is 
Ibe^real drift of the reasoning be. 
fore us, and it is as mischievous, 
and as absurd as can be imagined* 
Dr. Cbabnera acknowledges, that 
the mob have their * occasional, 
wbima^ hud absurdities* and are 
very ^ sq ueamis h in their dislike to 
what is veryinitbcent,* especially to 
the Doctor’s own laudable custom 
of ptftcliing written sermons, 0?. 
182.) But thcvi who is lo decide, 
whether the mob is * imling and fan* 
tartfo/ or whether it isouly indulge 
ing* the appetite of human nature, 
for a Scriptuinl administration of 
the Gospel f This is a deHcale 

a uestion, and is resolved wUh the 
doctor’s oidiaaiy address- In 
Scotland, the dcdsion is to test 
with the Clergy, qs witness the fol- 
lowing eitract .|o JEnglnsd, the 
decimon, we ate- toM, has long 
rested with thaimy same tsibilhal; 
and it is this cireumstanon whiol% is 
destroying the nation and the 
Churdu 

^ ^ fa Seotlmd, tool there is a taw of 
{Hfltouage now firmly estiblUhed, and 
now almoet entfiuly asqrieifed In ; and 


tticfs.aca to our Gtawcli, 

whq ov^ thtok^Of disputisg the right of 
the patron to the bomnialisii. BAt them 
seems, tp. bo. n great diversity of limder- 
staodiug about the line which separates 
hit ri|^ firom the riglit of the Church, 
ite can nomloste ; but it woald startle 
the gnat mdority of our cleigy, wdre they 
told, that tim CJhnrph can, on sny princi- 
ple wbich memeth to her good, arrest 
the noiftipee. Ctmrch can, on ai^ 
ground she cbomi^ lay a negative on any 
man whom tile p/ttron chooses to fix upon. 
It is her par.t, and in practice she has ever 
done so, to sit in judgment over every 
iadividuri nominatioa. There are a dion- 
laod ways^ in which a ‘ patron might, 
throngh the andividnal whom be Domi- 
nates, throw cermptioB into toe bosom of 
onr JBitabliihment ; and wc would give 
up our best secidties, we Would reduce 
onr office as constitnthMnd giftrdians of 
toe Cbnrefa, fs a dagradisg mockei'y, wme 
We tfi lact as M there was nothing for k, 
but to look helpleialy on, and to lament 
that there Was uo remedy. Tim remedy 
is most completely within ourselves. We 
can take a look at the presentee ; and if 
there be any thipg wbatevor, whether in 
his talents, or tn his character, or in his 
other engagements, or in that moral bar* 
rier which the general dislike of a parish 
would raiim against bis nsefolness, and so 
render him u^t, in our judgmiit, for la- 
bouring in toat portion of the vineyard, we 
cau set aside tbs BominatioD,u and call on 
the patron to look out for another presen- 
teeJ It is the patron who nriiers the pre- 
sentee Int6 our notice ; but the fitness of 
tlie person for toe parish is a question 
which iMScSolely and rapremcly at the de- 
cision of' toe aectaliaitloal coiirts.’* P. 

*^Tbe power of a veto on every pro- 
•entition, and without responsibili^ at any 
bar but tlmt of .public ojrinion, is by all 
law and praefioe vested m the supKme 
eedeaimUoal court of this coontry. And 
in those riiS^nurtanees, is if to be borne 
toal^ with k pow* so ample, we are 
tafriily to au w a nfo r totofito si^ mra- 
tiop of auathcr power not mofe nnnly 
cstabiisbed, {nd'poWsnore nniformly indis- 
pensabie than onr owut Are we, whose 
boshkess it Is to watch tiver the intisrests 
ofteUgibu; and to provide for the good of 
edffieatfoo, ami who, if we would only 
make use ef .ihe rights with whklL we are 
invesfod, onulA hi foct,> sabordipate toe 
whole mechliieiy of toj^ BstablisbnSnt to 
ouf oip ladependeot views df expediency 
— are we, as if struck by paiulysia; to sit 
helptasslty down under^tho foneled' OBml* 
pohmcoofudood oTpaliouagor faaooii' 
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ss'the nuyfoiitj iii^oBr Chnttb ahill rmrt 
to tbe principlo pf its not being 
for tbe good of edification^ that a presen- 
tee, when nmppported'bjP tlie conanrenee 
of the parish, shall be 'adlidtted to the 
eliaige of it^. there is no ond eMhly bar- 
rter in ^the way of onr nalliljdog his pre- 
sentation, and making it aa absolntely void 
and powerless as a sheet of blank paper. 
We are not now contending for i)g right 
and anthority of a call f^om the people, 
but for tbe power of the Gliorch to admit 
the will gr taste of the people as an ele- 
ment into her defiberations on the qiios- 
tiofi, Wliether a given presentation shall 
l>e snstained or not ? and of deciding tliis 
question Just as she shall find cause. And 
therefore it is, that in the lengthened cnu- 
test which has taken place betwoon tho 
rights of tfie patrons ami of the people, 
the Chui^, 'by giving all to the fiirmer 
and taking ail fi-oih the latter, and in snch - 
a way, too, as to eataldisli a kind of prac^ 
tjral and niiquestioDod saprcipacy to a 
mere deed of presentation, has, in fact, 
bartered away her own privileges, and 
sunk into a state of dormancy the power 
with which she herself is ^toentially in- 
vested, to sit as the final and irreveniiblc 
umpire on every siidi question that is sub- 
mitted to her. P. S30. 

Thb is apeaking to tbe purpose. 
Tbe Church of which Dr. Chalmera 
is a member, is and ought to be the 
^Jinal and irrevernble umpire" on 
every dispute between a patron and 
a parish. Tlie Church which does 
nut number Dr. Chalmers among her 
eloquent and argumentative sons, 
must never presume take a look' 
at a candMate for prefement, or 
give our goveraors a hint in bis la^ 
voiir.' 'Wesupp 09 fi|j that the Doc<- 
toT is not yeli prepared to contend 
that oiir Bishops raonlfl elected 
annuall;, by universal suffrage and 
ballot; 

is the graiad eritemoa bv ^ich they 
are to be judged ;*ana Woe be to 
the unfortutiate cabiitet-minister, 
who him recourse to aqy pther teft, 

^^Were the Glmreb of Baglsad rights 
rxteaded end riglrtty' \>atronlaed, tlwi^ 
would be ncitlid* i>ediiSt)n nor plebohm iq- 
^delity^ In the IfiiiMb * thus, in tlio 
eye of one wlufconitejcts an ultimate efieet 
with ib real tliou^ unseen cause, the 
whole host of Radicatism may have been 
auiuttoiifid iotd being by fte very Gsvem.- 


tnent that sent farm her fiirces to dedbroy 
UT s and fierce, ministerial cleigjniePf 
though they mean not so, may, each from 
his own puHsh, have contributed ids quota 
to' this mass of disaflTectioq f and, asc^i^* 
log fitnn the awn of stibaltern influence, 
that'Bisliop, w}wse measures liave alieu^ 
ated fro m jb o Bhnrch the wliole populdr 
leeiiog oTIIs dioeese, instead of a captain 
of fifdes, may vircnally though unwittingly 
be a captoin of thousands, in tiic camp of 
that very rebellion which would sweep, 
did it trioropli, the existence of his order 
from the kingdom ; and, to, coraptote tbe 
pictore of this sore and .infiitiiathig blind- 
ness, if there beoae individual in tbe Ca- 
binet, whom pemicions ascendancy it is, 
that has oiverted away Ihe patronage of 
the Crown from the only men who can 
Christianise and eoaciUate tbe people, he, 
in.all mofar and substanliel estimation, is 
the gencralMmo in thb trqiisonable war- 
fiire against the rifhl> aad'the prerogatives 
of the monarsliy.* P. MS. 

In preceding pages, (217 and 240,) 
we read of*' the High Church into- 
lerance, that 80 evidently scowlfi 
from tbe Episcopal Bencli,'* and of 
"the fiery and alarmed bigots of 
our Establbbment and in this 
last extract, we are told of ** fierce 
ministerial ^ergy men.'* It is in these 
terms, that Dr. Chalmers thinks It 
becoming to talk of a Hierarchy 
and Priesthood, .wbjfiliUvl^ assures 
m, that he not desire to ^de- 
stroy. For our own parts, we sec 
no reason to conceal the seatiments, 
to which these and similar expres- 
sions have given birth ; they com- 
pel VIS to tbink^, ^t if the Doctor 
suffers oor Establishment to survive, 
f his poverty and not his will con- 
sents/ and that the Church of England 
will owe her safety to tbe impotence, 
rather than the regulation of his 
wrafii. We trust amo, that instead 
of there eminent indivi- 

dual in bis Majesty's Cabinet, whom 
an evangolichr jury may pronounce 
guiUy of High T/easbn, there' are 
at laast endii^ to form a jury upon 
tfie evangelicals themselves ; and to 
give a verdict in ifavour of the 
Churob, as ofteiPas she is caUsd 
to fhein bar. 

We here tqke our leave of J>iV 

4 S2 
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Cbalownf aod notuntlMMit.jregret. 
'For we ueiire our re od gm, thM 
Cheptew iriiieb.we h*ce leli un- 
to|M»ed, ve very nearly pn 9 pv 
mth .those Arom wbiph oer extra^^ 
have ^eA tahea; and pn the^round 
that .we have tiaveised, we have 
not. etarted above half -the gane. 
’Ihetels an encomiam upon evange- 
lieel aeaaton, which b as ^e as 
ai^ thing in the volume. We are 
assured abo,. that theoply hope of 
pnscrvhig (he Church 4» Eagiand. 
tests upon the cirennwlance of kU 
ting the pews of the new Churehcs, 
and paying' the ministeru out of the 
rents. Hie dhl* of triumphant Pu'> 
ritfmisw« the days of Petei)!* end 
Pmise-God-Bsfebones, tire.te^d. . 
«. die Augnstso Age of Chrisrianity 
in our island li And thediferebee 
between an elder of the kirk, and a 
deaeon of the kirk, and the great 
sttperiority (as 'for as the spiritual 
odqficatioB of the people is con. 
cemed) of an nnlearneo man over a 
learned man, are -set forrii with 
great aurmeaa. Bat it is needlesa to 
enlarge upon any of these topies. 
Ihe idle, who are in aearcb of 
annriftroent, may .turn fo the book 
itself, and will be repaid for their 
trouble. * ^ »i b uay must have tong 
ago pronounced it a compound m 
sSbebms in langnnge, and contra" 
^tiema id Afgameid.-^an amicable 
contest between folse grammar and 
ftlae Ijagie, pondnoted on both'ridca 
wi)h so much akiU, as to mahe it 
impoaaible to determine which has 
tfai beat of the battle. 


RFVIEWEB8 BEFIEWED. 

mMrnrgh l(euftto, M«^eh, l«g]. 
JVo. 00. ilfenthfo Re. 

'p&ritorjf, Voli\A. 

It is an evenf, which could not jlinye 
bemi exfkctM, that the wrheis of 
the Edinrar^ jHeview have at lebgth 
Ogjieed to raise the cry which tbqr 
IfiKve.'BO ofteh denounced, and. to 
to tho notice of tiieir liea. 


1^. 

I 

dare, that the Church of Hh^hutd iu 
indunger. Anartiok*ornait:bi(ery 

C roperiy designated ApT in Nnm" 
er 00 is'inO^Ooed wit|i an alarm, 
ing BOtke, 

** flttSjme'sa -ilw Aertian appear 
to UMi^ OtrriliMm of that ettsMMmieat, 
Ow CngUni Oiiirdi k mortal; snd agos 
lienee,«thaugh the rivwS and tbeliilbre- 
nmiii, tteie may bo no Bishops and no 
OeaM.* . 

Thcmgh the Tweed shall not cease 
to flow, and the Cheviot Hills shall 
not be levelled with the plain, Prea- 
byterianism ahall transgress its focal 
boundaries, snd England shall have 
no Bithops and no Deans. England 
shall either have no Bbeksiasticol 
establishment, or then: snail be a 
(KrOludon hi'lier’ptdity, from which 
Bishops and Deans shall be exclud- 
ed* TO many Clergymen of the 
establiahment, who an acquainted 
with the records of eccdesiastical his- 
tory, and are accustomed to contem* 
plate the signs of the times, this as. 
sertion may not appear so strange 
as the hrritets of the Edinburgh Re- 
view imagine, nIthoB|d> b may ex'* 
citethdr curissity to know, for what 
purposes and with what intentions 
this inthmition of their danger has 
been announced in the gude town of 
Edinburgh. The Presbyterians of 
Scotian^ mi(d>l have been supposed 
to be little cotfeemed in the circum. 
stances 'Of the English Chnrch, and 
th^haue DO Jeshmay of the Episcopal 
Estsfolislnnent beyond' the TweM ; 
nor fo' it very eonsfotent with their 
hetedUaiy pr^adicM and antipa* 
Ihics totpnlioipi ate foe dangers of 
p r el t my ,'aDd to prsserihe foe means 
of its renovation md support. • • 
Smfo'is'neyeithelessfou'liberality 
of these cosmopolites, whom it 
pleases to looate themselves at Edin- 
hnigh; tbw eUBnot sufler ttfe dan. 
gte, wh|Ui they'ftign or find, to pass 
rciBoisnreiMing an antidote 
of soveieign powt^ and efficalty* 

' ’ - / ..'i ' * 

** Now the receipt we would ptopdee 
for . tile piolongptiQii of the existfiice of ' 
thli venerable ijritemp is dindneffim of 
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ao taMt rfjhtog «»y to triHe* In oiiw to 

naBtiab.* 


These <|tnJBtiee would not hsve 
been recominended if it had not been 
supposed, tint they ate wwitiM to 
the present adminktratiiim of the 
English Church ; and the reader 
determine whether it is just,to im- 
pute either to the-govAnors or mi- 
uisters of that Church, any excess 
of « needless hosUlity/’ any want of 
<« good humour, liber^ity and con. 
descension,” any perttaad^ in con* 
tending for » tnfles” to the pryu- 
dicc of** essenttols.” It is not easy 
lo conceive what imputations have 
been brought upon the Enriuh 
Church by the writers of tiie udm- 


fects of the English tow, or doctrine, 
or rites of matrimony, th^ can give 
no oftonde in Scotland, for the-'Wir 
does not extend to Scottand^'tin 
d OTtvje* does not prevail'to 8eol- 
land, and the rites are ttdt celebrsted 
in Scottond. It is not possible thait 
the oelebratioif of marriages to f be 
English ■Church should offend Dis. 
seitieTs, except the Dissenters of 
England. Bnt here again is another’ 
ambig uity. In common phrase. Dis- 
senters is a generic term, todnding 
all who dissent fthm the BngHrti 
Chnreh, and generally desif^ated 
under the three denomiaattomi of 
the presbyteriansi’fhe ltidsipe*dentn, 
and the Anadmptlits. Nowalthongh 
the general wish of Pro^stant Di^ 
senters is assumed to the petitions 


bunth lleview, but as tor as our own , for relief from the obligations of tile 
cx|wrience and observation extend. Marriage Act. H is resecte d by a 


weconfidentiy renounce the charge 
which these expressions imply. It 
is at the same time very possible, 
that we .may misunderstand toe ex- 
pressions to which the charge is con- 
veyed. “Needless hostility” may 
mean earnestness in mainteintog toe 
truth ; “ good humour, liberality 
and condescension,” may signify fa- 
cility in surrendering deep convic- 
tions and solemn engagements to 
popular clamour and pryudice ; toe 
doctrine ot the Triuity tnoy be s 
“ trifle,” and a marriage fee an ** es- 
sciitiaL" If this be toe •maning^ 
the expmsaiona of the Edmburgh 
Revtowtr. itdid notreqnire hia saga- 
city to diacover these chanwters of 
the Eugl’ish Church and Cl^, 
which could not be removed, snthout 
destroying the oonstitu^ which it 

ill ittfcidipttelyi wnAeiBipirioeliy-uiteod* 

edtojeeiieve. • 

This is not the only ambigaity or 
neglect of plain dealing which r^ 
quires to .be corrected ^ exprwed 


reference to their siiecific opinions 
on toe doctriue of the Trinity, and it 
in a point. Which will not ' be calted 
in question, that tlie petitioners con- 
sist almost exclusively of the Unita- 
rians, and that the chief and leading 
objection on which they insist, and 
from which they seek to be relieved, 
is toe recognition of the dootrtoe of 
the Trinity, to the office of matri- 
mony. This must be known tq the 
Edtogburgh Revieweis'fff toeir- ar- 
gument is drawrffrom the Monthly 
Repository, which is the Magaxtoe 
of toe Unitarians. It is eqaaliy evi- 
dent, that although toe several de- 
nonnaatioas of Dissenters hate toeir 
Objections to the office of matri- 
inmy, and to every other office of 
our Church, they baVe no objection 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
they would think it the worst of ca- 
lumnies, to be suspected'of doubU' 
tog or disbelievihg tlmt etaential doo. 
trine. This doctrine may be a trifle 
in the- astimatioH of an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, but it u no trifle to the 


“ Dis^SIfwIwi^ torment of toe' great ^y o^ tbi 

aw meant by “ marnages.” and w^ %fch Dwentos, of the 
»» Eluded to toe elasa of ** Dto- of Watts and Dodikidge, and of the 
r The ford, bear very dif. prfncipd di.«mt^ter. fiom to. 
fiiiwiimean’uixs in Edinburgh and m tune of -the Reformation. If tb^ 
X.^on: .ai?wh«tiew be the de- Edinburgh Reviewer had there^re 
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spoken of the offence which the ri- 
tual of marriage gWee fiK^tfie Unita- 
riaas* his language woftldlmte been 
unequivocal, tile offence woidd have 
been admitted, the charge Could 
Ml. have lueen denied : but in en- 
titling his argument ^ Dissenters* 
soarriages^* be has assumed a force * 
aa4 authority, which he ban no 
ground to sustain, and has aggra- 
vated the complaint beyond the true 
measure of the offence* 

It IS admitted that the order of 
Ite .Ofaureh of Eogiaiid in requiring 
mrriage to be perlbCmed ** by the 
Hiterveiition of a Clergyman ‘anid the 
recital* of uppiaHited prayers/* is 
wise, and as far as eoncem the 
Members of the Chnrch of Engfamd 
reasonable and decent. The pro- 
priety of some of the prayers isi 
passed over as a subordinate ques- 
tion; the principal objection is the 
kn^sitiofi of these rites upon the 
Dissenters. In support of this ob- 
jection a -very superficial view is 
taken of the state of the law of mar- 
ripgc, before the passing of the Mar- 
rjage Act, and of the principal pro- 
visions of that act and it is main- 
tained, by one of those gratuitous 
and perempt^ decisions* which on 
certain occasions f<mn the manner- 

mm of t bg ^ Bdin bntgh BeVim, that 

« 

** Before the Marduge Act Itlie 
riagSl^tHNentersin tlieface of ^efr oM 
eongfegatioos wet good in lew. Of thii 
fiict there is Uhdoaht Wfaitever griev- 
enoe they have In eemplain of. Originated 
at that period. . Tbesr efaiiSt or, if that is 
a more palatable word, their petition Is tp 
be restored lb die sitnation th^ were in, 
es fhr as Skaniem is concerned, heibfie' the 
passing of Ihib Stetate.** 

TMa is bblAgMM 
opipmo have 

advanced m pctilmi to the 
Legislature argue, .that 

— ^ Hie ma^sges of D^eaters eelo- 
brated in the Abe of their bwu eongiuga* 
tiom after date of the TolemCioh A^, 
were consideted'^Ud by onr coUHs of 
lew, sitivrarii loni attempts made to dio- 
^turb sudi meiriagcs in the ceelesiaacieal 
edbrta, served to dispose the iM|}nrity pf 


the Dissenteip (between urlisal «d the 
Est^Mdied Ohiif oh Aere wps then no es- 
sential diffenmee in points doctrine,) to 
conform in that particular to the deetrlns 
of the Ghureb.*^ 

Thus the validity of the marriages 
of EHssenters in the face of their own 
congregations is made to depend on 
TVrieifotion Act, and the Unitar 
liana jire 'well aware, that they de- 
rive nb bepdfit under that act. They 
have also conceded that there was 
then no eheential difference in point 
of doctrine between the Dissenters 
and the Church, and consequently 
no ground of exception to the ofiice 
of mutrimoiiy from its avowal of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. If the 
reader will turn to Bfim's Ecclesi- 
astical Law, he will find under thp 
word marriage, various cases of 
marriage celebrated, by Dissenters^ 
or otherwise in contradijction of the 
Canon Law, and in arguing these 
oases no reference is made to the 
Act of Toleration. In the ease of 
Wigm'ore, who was an Anabiaptist, 
ami altliougli he inafried his wile ac- 
cording to the forms of their reli- 
gion, be nevertlieiess had a licence 
from Ae Bishop to marry; Holt, 
chief justice held, that they might 
be piintslied for not solemnising tlie 
marriage a/;cording to the forms pre? 
iCfibeu by law, but not so as to de- 
clare the marriage void. In the case 
of Middleton, ywbo was married ouf 
of the Mionical hours. Lord Chief 
Justice Hardwicke held, that al- 
tiiotigh the Canons of Ifibd did not 
hind the Laity, the* former canon 
law and the jurisdlctioii of theec- 
clesiasttcdl charts were not super- 
sede even by, tba slatute 7 aiid 6 
William,' c. 96, s. 4« Li the case of 
Haydog, h . ^hieh the parties were 
Sabbatarians, and married by one 
of their ministers in a Sabbatarian 
congregation, according to the ri- 
tual, with tlip exception of the ring, 
not only was ab Mempt made 
disturb thc'inaiTiagr in the edklesi- 
astical oourto; but after*tbe decease 
of the woman, the lettrips of admi- 
nisiretioii grafted fo bar busbaqd 
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were revoked, ' end ^nttsd to her 
flistet on the groona that she had 
not been married, .because the mi- 
nister who married them was a mere 
layman. Burn contiaues ; 

** This sentence upon an appeal 
was confirmed by the Cohrt of De. 
legates. For it was held, that as 
Haydoii demanded a right to him-, 
self as husband by the eoclesuAtical 
law, he ought to prove himself a 
husband by that law : and so the 
court ruled. And a case was cited 
out of Swtnburn, where such a mar- 
riage had been ruled to be void as 
to the privileges attending legal^mar- 
riages. And it is observed in that 
case that an j^ct of parliamcut was 
thought necessary after the grand 
rebellion, to entitle people who had 
been married by justices of the 
peace to such legal advantages of 
dower, thirds, and the like, as*at- 
tended marriages duly solemnized, 
accordiug to the rites of the Churcli 
of England, and the act of the 7tb 
and 8th William, c. 35, seems to 
put this matter out of all doubt, 
which lays a penalty on Clergymen 
ill orders if they celebrate marriages 
in a clandestine manner, for if the 
same privileges and advantages at- 
tended marriages solemnized by the 
Dissenters those celebrated ac- 
cording to the Church of England, 
liuw easily would that }ct be evaded 
or rather rendered or no effect.— 
There would then be no occasion 
fur licence or banns, for making 
oath or giving security, that tliere 
were no legal impediments, but 
every one might do what upm riglU 
in his own eyes, who should get 
himself admitttfd of k 'distenttng coiir 
gregatibn.** - ‘ ^ 

So far then from th^ Dissenters* 
marriage^ being valid, ain^ the To- 
leration «,Aet, as is alleged in 
petition, and from there being no 
donti of there validity before the 
Marriage Act, according to the 
Edinbufgh ReyieVF they were liahte 
to cirii penalties^ knd to be set aside 
by the operatipns of the ecclesias- 
tical law. It Is of high imimrtauce 


that this was^ the opinion of Lord 
Hardwicke, with whom the Marriagis 
Act originated, and whose measure 
either introduced new rcKtrictiuus on 
the liberties of the Dis^eiiliers, whioh 
is foreign to bis character, or 
only continued the disquallficationa 
which had previously existed. It' is 
true that the measure which he pro- 
jected was materially altered in tlie 
Honse of Commons, and that he re- 
luctantly concurred' in the amend- 
ments. But these amendments of* 
forded the longer op|M>rtunity to the 
Dissenters jo prepare their petitions; 
and it would be an advantage of 
which the present petitioners would 
not fail to avail themelvs, if tlrey 
could shew that the Marriage Act 
had always been unacceptable to 
*the dissenting body, or had at any 
time been considered an infringe- 
iiieiit of their religious liberties. The 
acquiescence ‘of tiie Dissenters at the 
time may be assumed, until evidence 
of their opposition shall be exhibit- 
ed ; and from their acquiescence it 
is obvious to infer the true state of 
the previous law. At present they 
have the benefits of registration, and 
ail easy authentication of ttieir car- 
riages; and they have no difhcul- 
ties, no scruples, no objactfons to the 
law, which requiros them to solem- 
nize Clieir marriages in the Chiiich. 
The view which the> £clinburg1;i Ee- 
vlew has takeu of the case ia quite 
his own, and tiae reader n^ht with- 
out reference recognize his peculiar 
style and manuer : 

** Tlic Marriage \eX was never intcnfloil 
as an abridgment of reUgioUs freedom^ 
the only two sects who asked for die ejt« 
emptioa bad it;. and if other Dissenteirs 
had bem an waUldjil of their dwi rights 
as they are apw, they probalily , would 
liave been inclnded in the exception; but 
the cardessaass of Dissenters in the’ time 
of George II. cannot affect the rights or 
weaken the reasons of their descendants. 
Wbenamen are asle^ flicy say nothing; 
as soon as they are awake and talk about 
thdr civil rights, tliey should be heard : it 
is nothing to the purpos^ why they did 
not wake sooner.” « 

The Marriage Act was not intend* 







and it waa: iiol cattridawd an 
abiadgment of raligloiia dmedani: 
and if die sects aS the tune didnot 
exhibit any Watchfulness of dieir 
oivil rights, it is a proof that they 
ivere not conscious of their being 
invaded. But if die Dissenters were 
careless in the reign of George II. 
and under fbe superintendance of 
Wafts and Doddi^er the call oC 
Priestlev and Belsbani hat awa* 
keaed them : and if when they were 
asleep fbey said nothing, they be- 

a as soon as they were awake to 
in no sobduedione of their ci- 
vil fights, especially \if the law 
whicn requires them to solemnise 
their marriages in die Church. 
They olgect, that ,while diey have* 
been exem|ited by a recent law from 
the penaldes formerly imposed on* 
the denial of the doctrine of the 
rCrinity, they are still obliged by a 
perempioiy enactment to be mar- 
ried by a ritual, in which they are 
lequirra to assent to that doctrine. 
Twir case js thus stated in die Edin- 
buigb Review : 

** la the msrHage service the doetiine 
of the THnity is very freqneotly intro- 
dneed. The msaand womon ere declared 
ts^lphastiaad and wife ia the asme of die 
Trinity. Cleigyniaa gives them his 
blessing in the namf of the THnity. Tbs 
nfen is oompelled to say after. Oie Cler- 
gyam, that he weds, endows, and wor- 
ahitw to wife in flie name of tlie Trinity : 
and aHasion^ to that doetHiie (aa is of 
^ehmse Utbe expectad ia the ritnal of the 
Chnrch of Eoghiad) pervade the whole of 
the marriage service. There area certain 
clasii of Dissenters, die Dditarians, wlio do 
not bedeve tfiiis doctrine to bS tanght by 
dm Scrfptnresp and who say that diey can- 
not religioasly and eonscientionsly be pre- 
sent at aservlce wbero such doctrines are 
iaerfeated as a past of tho Christian rall- 
mach te%jykpraa their assent to 
, wbieb in, tine marriage service diey 
are Iw tho fepedtioiis after the dergyman 
eonpcIMto.do.’^ ^ 

In the marriage service tliene are 
no albmons to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, beside the clear and dis- 
tinct recognitions of that dootrinc 
* which ha^ been described: nor 
have those recognitions been cor* 


rootly /descvitied, neither dees Ibe 
name of -the Trinity' oeeur once in 
the office of Matrimony. The man 
and the woman are not declared to 
be husband and wife in' the name of 
the IVinity, but in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Cheat, l^ie Clergyman does 
Ml mve bis blessing in die name of 
the mnity^ but by impleriag God 
the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost to bless them : the 
man is not compelled to say after 
the Clergyman that he weds his wife 
in the name of the Trinity, but in 
the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. It may 
be a fiuniliar description, but it is 
not a correct statement of the fact : 
and although in the sense of the Cler- 
gyman, the words have a definitive 
and appropriate meaning, and he 
has BO doubt concerning the doc- 
trine which they imply, still the 
words which the Unitarian is rc- 
quir^ to iisc are scriptural words, 
to which he cannot object, ivithbut 
obyecting'to the truth and authen- 
ticity of tile Scriptures. If he was 
reqaired to wed bis wife in the name 
of the Trinity, be might object to 
the term, as be has objected in Ian. 
guage both frivolous irreverent : 
but however he may disapprove the 
application to the office of Matri- 
mony,* the jyords themselves are 
free bom exeeption. 

The petition of the Unitarians is 
more temperate than might have 
been expected ; and is an Impoitent 
document in the discussion of the 
queitien* 

** Thai your fflilMiaeiB are Pcoteslant 
Dhsenteq, differing from tlie EstabUsbed 
Qmreb vrith ifgtfd to the doctrine of the 
Trialiy, (and resident at or near } 

or (nsfialty atieaabling at , for the 
porpose of religloas WoMip.) 

** That the mantage service required 
by fee consti^law is Inoamfsteat la save* 
rat points wife fee religioiis belief which 
your petitioners oongeientioiisly dhtertain. 

** That by tba laws of many 

Cliristiaa states^ as well as of this kingdom 
prior to the Act rifSdOeo. II. c. 39. com- 
monly caUed fee Bfarriiq^ Act^ the ma- 
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trlMOial eontract lias been eonsMered as 
essentially of » cl?il nature, althongli ustt- 
ally consecrated by some religions cere- 
mony. 

lliat, accordingly tlie marriages of 
dissenterst celebrated In the face of their 
own congregations after the date of the 
Toleration Act, were considered ealid by 
our courts of law, although some attempts 
made to disturb such marriages in tl||e Ec- 
clesiastical Cpnrts served tp dispdae the 
msgority of Dissenters (between whom and 
the Established Church there was dien no 
essential difference in points of doctrine) 
to conform in that particular to the ritual 
of the Church. 

That wiiilst your petitioners are far 
from wishing to impugn the policy of the 
Marriage Act, considered as a measure of 
civil Tcgulatioiu they beg leave to suggest* 
that in its op^^tion in connection with 
the present Church Service, it imposes a 
burthen on conscience, which tliey hnmbly 
conceive was not intended by the legisla- 
ture, as may be fairly inferred from tlie 
exemption In the Act of the two classes of 
persons, against wliose religious feelings 
aiul discipline It bcemed particularly to 
militate. 

** That the just and liberal disposition of 
the legislature, manifested towards your 
petitioners by the Act passed in the 5dd 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
c. lao. has encouraged them to hope that 
tlicir religions opinions present no sufficient 
ohjectiop to Uie extension in their lavour 
of the icoogoUed primciplcs of toleration; 
but they liunibly submit, tliat such tolera- 
tion is in their case necessarily iiicbmplcte, 
while they are obliged by the marriage 
law to join in a service re^ugnauwin many 
parts to their religious filings and prin- 
ciples. 

** Your petitioners therefore humbly 
pray, that your (right) liononrable House 
will take their case into your serious con. 
*<ideration, and afford tlieirn such relief in 
the premises^ as in your wisdom shall seem 
meet, 

" And your petitiouen shall ever pray, 
dec.** ^ . 

The principal errors* and inaccu- 
racies of this petition have been 
alroady' pointefl out : the EMiuburgh 
Reviewers refer to it 'gs ** this Bill,” 
and sincerely hoping that it nmy 
pass, Ihey pronounce that the pfo. 
visions of the Bill should be to this 
effect : 

** The Dissenter should lodge liis pe- 
tition with the Clergyman of the parish, 
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stating bis dissent from the doctrines ofthe 
Chm^, h» desire to be excused ftoili ts- 
skrting at the marriage service, and his Ib« 
tention to appear at the altar on the hour 
appointed by the ClergymanM with the do- 
cuments and sureties required by the Acty 
in order to the registration of Ills marriage ; 
which petition shall be read in Church, 
and alluded to in the register as the cause 
of the omission of the marriage service 
and Dissenters* marrtagesr so performed 
sliaU be good in law.** 

^ If the Disscutera, i. e. the Uoita. 
riana, should obtain the relief which 
they desire, it is obvious to ask, 
vvhy the entervention of a Clergy, 
man should be required at all, or 
why the marriages of the Unitarians 
should not be celebrated in the same 
manner as those of the Quaker and 
the Jew. It is a singular expedient, 
which his aeal for the propagation 
of Unitarian ism has lea* the ^In- 
huTgh Reviewer to suggest, that the 
Disserfter’s petition, ** stating his 
dissent from the doctrines of the 

Church shall be read in 

Chnrch I ! !” It is not proposed to 
limit or restrict the licence of stat- 
ing the grounds and reasons of this 
dissent, and the Clergyman in being 
required to read this petition iu the 
Church, will he virtually obliged to 
preach the doctrines oftUnitarian- 
isni, and to convc^ them to hearers, 
whom ihey would otherwise never 
reach. And it is in opposing such 
wanton propositions as these, that 
there is raised a clamour Of need- 
less hostility,’' of a want of ** good 
nature, liberality, and condescen- 
sion,^’ of a contention for trifles to 
the prejudice of essentials.^ If it is 
wrong, and we admit that it is wrong 
to ** undervalue the conscientious 
scruples of Dissenters, and suppose 
that ihey proceed from querulous 
faction, or nostility to the Church,” 
it must be equally wroug to under- 
value the conscientious scruples of 
Chufehmen, to'iropute them to hos- 
tility to tlie Dissenters ; to talk of 
** greediness and* iiilolcnce wrapt 
up in a surplice,” and to insiiiuati^ 
that if the Bishops do^nht concede 
the peikiun of the Dissenters, and 
4T 
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do not ** expunge from the Statute 
Book 80 disgraceful a relie of the 
.spirit of persecution/* " the greatest 
of all theologfamsi the first Lord of 
the Treaswj for the time being, 
should interfere as a teacher of mo- 
(^ation,** with whom the reason- 
able part of the public’* will co. 
operate, and whose mediation they 
will respect ** as the act of a man 
of sense and principle/* The first 
Lord of the Traasury Will know and 
consider the true state of the case : 
he will rememl^r that tjie measure 
which is the ground of complaint, 
was not the act*of the Bi^ops, and 
that the Bishops have shewn no 
hostility to the petitions which have 
been presented for its repeal. The 
reasonable part of tho pub|ic will 
alao rempmb^r the force with which 
Mr. W. Smith’s project was op. 
posed bv Mr. Wiiberforce in the 
House of CommonSf and if that or 
any similar measure shonid be 
brought bpfore the House of Lords, 
and Mould enpoui^ter the opposition 
of the Bishopi}, they will appre- 
ciate the grounds of that opposi- 
tion, which are the necessity of 
maintaining the religious celebration 
of marriage, and tbp fear of making 
new concessions, compromising 
the doctrine of the Trinity! On 
these grounds they will* claim the 
support of the first Lord of the 
Treasury and of the reasonable part 
of the public, and if their claim 
should be disappointed,* they have 
shewn upon more than one occasion, 
that they can despise' the clamdun 
of the people and the blandishments 
of power." 

From these anticipations of relief 
from grievances alleged, the Edin. 
burgh Reviewer proceeds to exhibit 
the mode in whira soiihe Unitarians 
act in respect of the office of Ma- 
trimony. They recite the statement 
of Mr. Dillon, an Unitarian Minis- 
ter, and if tliat statement fails in 

! »roof of ** peedless hostility,” it 
iipplics too ]Yrfgnant evidence of 
Criminal and unauthorized conces- 
sion. 


** Tbs feUowing is tbs accoimt whifh 
Mr. Dilloii, an Unltarum Minister, gives 
of bis own marriageL 

Not to appear to fake any undue ad- 
vantage, 1 previottsly waited on the par- 
son who was to perform the ceremony : 
yon will see that this was a matter of 
some delicacy. The line of conduct 1 pur- 
sued wgs to behave towards him with 
every mark of attention and politeness, 
and tilia not from any respect for the man 
or his station, but hecauie it ii ike Jaw, or 
at Jea»i the praetiee of the eountry, and 
^ot the individual, which imposes upon us 
the hardship in question. 1 stated the 
case, and ashed his advice how I should 
Off ; hp was thus placed in a dilemma, for 
advising pie to sul^it to the law, 1 pointed 
out to him that tiiis was counselling me 
to act against ipy conscience, advice 
which DO honest or bonouikble man could 
give. I then stated, that In former cases, 
mnch of the most obiioxioos part of the 
ceremony had been omitted, but that if at 
any rate he compelled me to go through a 
ceremony obnopions to my conscience, 1 
diottid deliver a protest against it, to mark 
tliat mu mtuf was no party to the degra- 
dation. 

This pretended solicitation for 
advice exhibits far less of respect 
for the man or his office/* than of a 
studied intention to drawr him into a 
dilemma, which a map of ordinary 
address will avoid, and reply, ** Let 
me ask, with what view I aba con- 
siiltcil jipon this occasion : as far as 
I am concerned, I can give but one 
anstwercto yoiur questions, b^t^&use I 
myqelf have Vut one rule to follow. 
If you desire to be married accord, 
iiig to the'provisiops of the English 
law, you must be married by the ri- 
tual of the Engligh Church, and if 
you pretend that you cannot con- 
scientiously conform with that ri. 
tual, I have solemnly pledged my. 
self to observe it, anci 1 have no 
ppw;r to ^iMcnse with its forms. 1 
am prepared to euteir upon the de- 
fence of Iha^ office and of |be doc- 
trines which it contains, and if that 
is the object bf your application to 
me, I am' now ready to^ attempt the 
removal of your scrupjes ana preju- 
dices. 'I might advise you to go in- 
to any foreign country wlicre the 
ritual is not imposed, "but in Eng- 
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land neither I nor any other cler- 
gyman can marry you, nor can you 
contract a le^al marriage, but by the 
prescribed tormuiary, and if you 
complain of iny advising you to sub- 
mit to the law, I also haVe my com. 
plaint, that vou are tloliciting me to 
infringe the law. It is certainly not 
in my power, iior is it in my inclina- 
tion "to compel you tee go tfirough 
tlie ceremony, but I cannot marry 
you.without the ceremony. In re* 
speet of tbe protest, which you pro. 
pose to deliver, you will use your 
own discretion. I cannot conceive 
tiiat it will serve you, it will cer- 
taiuly not offend me.*' 

Mr. Diiloce proceeds to describe 
the conduct wliich he pursued at the 
time of his marriage. 

At the time appointed, a protest' 
such as you have seen, having been drawn 
out and signed by my intended wife and 
myself, just before wliat is called tlie ser- 
tfiee began ; 1 put it into his hands, saying, 

* IKe deliver thie as our protest against 
the religious part of the marriage eera- 
monp/ or to that ettect. He took it, and 
requesting tliat no further interruption 
might be made, went oa; but little diffi- 
culty arose till 1 was bid to repeat the 
words, * In the name of the Father^ and 
of the Son^ and of the Holy Gltost,* Here 
of course 1 paused, and after a moment 
toll! him tliac as cousciciitiou'ily disbcliev- 
iog the doctrine of the Trinity, 1 could 
not repeat these last words. He^xpostu- 
lated, said he was only tifb servant of the 
law, and that wo tnust say these words, or 
the marriage would be incomplete. I ap- 
pealed to him as one professing religion, 
and standing in wlidl Ae thought a sacred 
place, whether he ought to call upoo us to * 
join in wliat to us was falsehood or blas- 
phemy. The same answer as before. At 
length, ftiiding resistance here vain (though 
the point had befsn conceded to one of my 
friends by another phrson) 1 s^oke to this 
eftect : ^ In the name of the Father and 
( Inii protesting against it ) of tiie Son, and 
(hut profestii/g against it) of the Holy 
Ghost.^ When the priest afterwards re- 
peated the same words (< In tbe name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of .tlie 
Holy Qliost',) the whole party tamed 
away froiQ the altar. The minister, In 
this instauce, did not press us to kneel, 
and waived mast of the prayers which fol- 
low. Indeed we contend, that after he 


has * pronounced thepar/ies toh^ ntanand 
wtfet* tliomairiagemostbeto all intenU 
and purposes complete, and every thing 
wliich follows may and>lialt be omitted.* 

It is obvious, that the protest to 
the religious part of the ceremony 
must be irrelevant and unavailing, 
until some alteration shall be effect- 
ed in the law in favour of the Unita- 
rians, but tbe objection of Mr. Dil- 
lon might have tau^it the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, that the proposed 
law should supersede tbe interven- 
tion of the clergyman, and the ne- 
cessity of^*‘ approaching his idola^ 
trous altar .at all/* however the 
party may profess bis readiness to 
present himself to tlie priest, as to 
a civil officer, and 'a willingneas to 
be registered by him. The objeo 
* tioD to the doctrine of the Trinity 
has been already noticed ; but there 
is a singular temerity in Mr.* Dil- 
lon's manner of expressing his ob« 
jection : ** conscientiously disbe- 
lieving the doctrine of tlie Trinity, I 
could not repeat these last words,’* 
namely, ** in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. I appealed to him. .. 
• • • whether he ought to call upon 
us* to. join in what to us was false- 
hood or blasphemy.*’ (p his first 
position Mr. Dillpn disbelieves the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and there- 
fore refuses to recite the words of 
Scripture: in tlie second position 
he calls these words of Scripture 
falsehood or blasphemy, for be is 
not required to deliver an opinion 
on tbe doctrine of the Trinity, or on 
the expedience of solemnizing mar- 
riage lu the name of the Trinity, 
but to recite certain words of Scrip, 
ture, the recital of which he pro. 
nounces to be falsehood or blas- 
pliemy, words which he cannot re- 
eat, These objections would pro- 
ably not have been insisted on, if 
tbe *|ct Geo. 111. c. 180, for the 
repeal of the act against blasphemy 
had not passed, or tl^y would have 
been expressed vRth more caution 
and moderation. To impute falsift 
hood ai\d blasphemy to a scriptural 
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ritual* and to speak .of ** an idola. 
trous altar" in the Cluir«h of Eng- 
land, are efforts of ** needless hos- 
tility/* perpetuating strife and inu- 
tual aversion, and destructive to die 
cause of peace, piety, and trutlu 
ISuch expressions may by tlicir vio- 
lence promote the cause of a party 
among the ignorant and. unreflect- 
ing; among men of learning, dis. 
cretion, aiul candour, they will in- 
cite no feeling but pity or contempt. 

Mr. Dillon reports from other 
cases of marriage, and if he states 
tlie result of his personal observa- 
tion, he must liave had a morbid 
satisfaction in attending- a service, 
at which, according to the Edin- 
burgh Review, be could not, as an 
Unitarian, ciniscientiously and re- 
ligiously be present/* 

^lus much for tny own case. 1 
diould say, however, that having b('.en 
present at five or six marriages of niy 
firieiids (all of whom have acted a similar 
paH),we have found great diifercnce in the 
manner in which the minister has behaved, 
and the line of conduct he lias adopted, 
flome liave appeared really shocked at 
what tliey called our impiety. Some were 
afraid of incurriug ceushre from their su- 
periors, if tiie matter were known. Some 
have omitted, at our request, nearly allliie 
cerenruony, whilst in one instance die 
whole ^ long cereinopy,* as it is called, was 
insisted upon, together with tlie kneeling, 
dri:. but this, experience has now convinced 
me, never need be clone by an iiictivi- 
dCnl Bcti^with the spirit and manliness 
which homt and conscientious mtcmtioiis 
empht to give US. 

** Oil ouc or two occasions the priest 
was, or professed tp be, so shocked at oar 
proceedings, that he tlirt;atcued not to go 
on Willi the ceremony *, tins we took leave 
to show him must be at his man, ptriip as 
while by law ws were obliged to present 
ourselvcis there to he. married, he by the 
Same law was eemp^Uetl to do his part, 
■sd as to auy protest we might deliver, or 
ohiectioim we might virtually raise, die law 
had made uo provision against them! to jiia- 
tlfy his tksrcj'aae refusing to couiplAe die 
tnairiage/ 

The ahock^f tome of these cler- 
‘ {[ymeu was not unnatural, and there 
can be uo doubt that it was real, for 


clergymen are not in the habit of 
feigning fears which .they do not feel : 
the fears which others entertained of ^ 
the censure of their superiors were 
not iiitiust : the accommodating li- 
hcrality of otlieri was wholly un- 
warrantable, and might give rise to 
a question of the validity of the inar- 
riage^ thus partially solemnized : 
and if is an easy conviction which 
Mr. Dillon has acquired, that ** the 
spirit and manliness which honest 
aud^ conscientious intentions ought 
to give us,*' would firocure a dispeu- 
satioii from any part of the cere- 
mony, and would not he counteraet- 
eti by equal spirit and manliness>, 
in fuifdliiig intentions ci^ually honest 
and conscientious, and in insisting 
upon the whole .formulary, to which 
the clergyman has bound himself to 
adhere. It is vain in the Unitarian 
to imagine, that no one is conscien- 
tious in bis actions, or sincere in his 
convictions but himself. The law, 
which requires the onliiiatlon of the 
clergyman, supposes that he will 
redeem the vows of bis ordination 
and office, and ^will justify him in 
threatening not* to go on with the 
ceremony, in which he is not suf- 
fered to proceed wiUiout interrup. 
tioii. He will not fear to act in 
agreement with the law at his own 
perils although he may eucouiiler 
the piwsecutipn of the Society for 
the protection of religious liberty, 
and the punishment of canonical 
obedience. The law dors not oblige 
the parties to present theuiseUes to 
^ be married, their marriage is their 
own choice ; their conformity with 
a prescribed ritual is the only re- 
quisition of the law. The clergy- 
man is not conyieUed to do his part, 
except on the supposition, that the 
parties are prepared to do tlicir 
imrt ; and uo power upon earth can 
compel him to marry a couple wiio 
refuse to be married by the only ;:i- 
tual, which he is authorizech 'fo ad- 
minister. file protest and objec- 
tions which the parties miiy virtu- 
ally raise may justify the clergyman 
in ahniptly terminating the service. 
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may vitiate the marriage, and ex- 
pose the parties to the penalties of 
brawling in the Ciiurch. 

The Edinburgh ' Reviewer is him« 
self ashamed of these tumultuous 
scenes, of which he d^recates. 
while he anticipates the continu- 
ance. and which may yet be effec- 
tually counteracted by the energy 
and decision of the Clergy, in re- 
fusing to mutilate the office of matri. 
nioiiy. to acquiesce in any interrup- 
tiun, or to compromise their solemn 
duties and engagements. If the 
Unitarians are aggrieved by this 
conduct, let them petition the legis. 
lature. who can redress their wrongs, 
and not pemist in importuning and 
insulting the clergy, who have no 
dispensing power. The issue of 
their petitions may be more doubt- 
ful, than the Edinburgh Reviewer 
is disposed to imagine. The griev- 
ance of reciting certain words of 
Scripture is not a grievance which 
a Christian legislature will easily 
apprehend, or the denial of the re- 
ligious character of marriage, a 
doctrine to which a Christian legis- 
lature will very easily accede. The 
measure will certainly meet with op- 
position. but that opposition will 
not be imputed to ** needless hosti- 
lity/’ when its true grouuds are un- 
derstood. anil sense and principle 
arc not exclusively# attributed and 
assumed to a single party in the 
controversy. 

It is a controversy in which the 
groat body of the Dissenters will at 
least be neutral: nor let the old 
Disbciiters imagine that while tlie 


Edinburgh Reviewer advocates the 
alleged wrongs of the Unitarians, 
they have any occasion to exttlt In 
his lucubrations. He refers to the 
opinion of the Unitarian, as an opi- 
nion ** which he has conscientiously 
takeil up.*’ on which he stakes ** his 
eternal safety.'* and which ** it is 
impossible that he should yield to 
the arm of temporal power.** and 
yet he argues this solemn and 
serious question witli a pleasantry, 
not usually found in theological dts. 
cussioiis. and with a sarcastic hu« 
incur, which the reader is at liberty 
to mistake for ** needless hostility,*' 
or ** good humour, liberality^, and 
condescension." A few specimens 
of the witticisms of Edinburgh shall 
conclude this Article. 

An attack upon pockets by a good 
and taitliful coniiiious.'* 

llie orthodox clinrchyard.” * 

<< The iuterests of tlie Tabernacle and 
the Toll-bar.” 

** The Madeira moiety of mankind-«-tlke 
fish. soup, and pattie part of the puhlic.” 

Obadiah — ^has been flogged till there 
were no more rods, shut up till tfiere were 
no more empty jails, fined till his umbra- 
geous beaver has been sold over his head ; 
still he remained the same as in the be- 
ginning, and really to undergo it all over 
again. 

** Cupid cares not for cit'eds : the same 
passion which filfli the parsonage-house 
with chubby children, beats i'n the breast 
of tlie Baptist, aniuates the Arminian, melts 
the Unitarian maid, an(| stirs up tlie mefody 
Methodist to declare himself^ tlie victim of 
human love ; but when al\cr a long course 
of pleasing solemnity the delighted Dismmi- 
tei lias obtained the consent of ids serious 
female.. .the law opposes the most ciuei 
obstacles to tlieir union." 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHKIS'IJAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Letvei Deanery District Committee. 

tITc Annual Simons in aid of the funds 
of this Ckiinmittee, were preached to 
crowded congregations at the parisli church 


and chapels of ease, in Brithelnistone. on 
Sunday, the SOth September, and the anid- 
vArsary meeting of the subscribers ami 
friends to Ihe inbtitiition . was hoiden on 
the following Thursday, at the Depository, 
in Brighton Plac£ 
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Tbo eoUectiow wer* at lUlow : have gntaitond; dUtribnted among Umm 


£. I. 

At the Paridt Cbarch, after a 
Sermoni by the Kev. Ifiigli 

Kose...... 25 S 0 

At the Clia|»er Royal, after a 
Sennott, by the Rcr. Dr. 

Hbllaad 55 0 0 

At Rt. Cbapel, after a 

8ermoD, by the Rev. Dr. 

Burrow.;. 45 0 0 

The Annivcmiy Meetiuc ou the dth 
October^ wa.«, notwithstanding an inres- 
aent rain, well attended- Tlic noble Tre- 
■ident, Uie Earl of Qiichcstcr, and the 
Vice-Presidents, Sir Geoige Shiffuer, hart. 
M sjor General Munday,' Dr. price, and 
Nathanael Kemp, Esq. were present, to- 
gether witli all the clergy of tlic Town, 
and many of the clergy of the neighbour- 
hood. 

l^Voni the Report wliich was read by 
the senior Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Hol« 
land, it appeared that duiing the last four 
yean, 1622 Bibles and Testaments, 2550 
Pnyev Books and Psalters, and 24,676 of 
the Books .and Tracts on the Society's 
catalogue, have been distributed by tliis 
Coipniittee, in the Deanery of Iiewes. 

With a view to a more extensive diffu- 
Mon of the Elementary Tracts of the So^. 
defy, the Committee have during the last 
year instituted minute enquiries (by cir- 
euhur addresses to tlie Parochial clergy of 
the District) into tlie state of tlie various 
schools established for the education of tlie 
poor in the principles of the cstabUshed 
church. • 

I'be returns presented to the meeting 
werefrolh 49 parishes, giving a total of 
155 schools, and nearly 5000 scholars re- 
ceiving education therein in tlic principles 
of the National church, and under the ge- 
neral buperiuteuilance of the officiating 
ministm of tlie respective parislies. Of 
these schools, 15 are formally united to 
the National Society, and are therefore 
under an engagement to use exclusively 
the books of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Most of tlie rest 
are supplied in wtiolc or in part with the 
same books, and happily tliere are but one 
or two parishes in tlie. District, in which 
the children of the fiee-scliools are not 
all well accommodated in their respective 
churches. 

Tlie enquiries into the state of these 
Bclioois had the effect which the Com- 
mittee wifthed, of giving rise to applica- 
tions for grants lif' hocks ; and in addition 
• tf^Trstainents and Pra>er Books biipplied 
occasionally for rewards, tlie Committee 


sehoolt since m last Anniversaiy, seve 
Elementary Tracts. 

The Committee have two scales of 
prices for their books. One answering to 
tlie Society*s charge to its Members, for 
such Members of the Society as may not 
be also oobscribers tO' the foods of tlie 
Committee. Tlie othev, at a still further 
reduction of about one-third, for their ow u 
subscrinbn foe distribution among the 
poor. Since tlie three pulpits in Bright- 
helmstone nave been allowed for Annual 
Sermons in aid of their fnnds, tlie Com- 
mittee liave enlarged their gratuitous sup- 
plies, and allowed tlie managers of all Uie 
tree-schools in the Deanery connected with 
tlie church and ovei seers, dec. when the 
books are required for the use of the poor- 
houses, intirniarics, or prisoi^, to purcliase 
ou the terms of the Society ! and to the 
trustees of National schools and for Pa- 
.Tochial Unding Ubrarics, diey afford Uicir 
•tores at tlie further reduction stated in 
tlie second scale. 

The officers were all re-eleeted with 
tbanka for past services, and the Rev. E. 
Everald, one of the officiating ministers of 
the church, appointed an Auditor<, in the 
room of the Rev. H. J. l^iyl^r, who had 
aecepted the office of a Secretary. 

The clergy who preached for tlie Insti- 
tution were elected Honorary Members, 
and requested to print their Discourses. 

The business of tlie morning concluded 
by a forther grant of books to tlie National 
schools; and of 150 Prayer Books to be 
distributed by the officiating ministers of 
the churcii and tlie two chapels of ease, at 
their own discretion, among the poor who 
most conflautly «atteDd their respective 
places of worsliip. 

We bad almost forgotten to notice one 
very interesting part of the Report. The 
Committee had at the last Anniversary 
laineuled the insufficiency of church room 
in tlie principal town of the District, in 
which they were then assembled; and IiskI 
expressed an anxious hope that tlic acal 
which not many montiis before had mani- 
fested itselfoin fov^ of building a parish 
cluircb in Brighllielnistoiie, more suited to 
its increased and increasing population, 
might be rekindled. Tliey now o^erved 
tliat a more pleasing task remained to 
them on tlie preaqpt occasion, that 4he ne- 
cessity of the measure seemed to be uni- 
versally acknowledged : and tlwt iqany of 
the most respectable inhabitants and visit- 
ors had been discussing the means of car- 
rying this important object into effect. 
The report moreover concluded with this 
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enoonraging notice. ** With feelings of 
loyal reverence and profound respect, t|iej 
have DOW to state that a most munificent 
example of attention to t|iA spiritual wants 
of the place was, as soon as they were 
made known* immediately set in the high- 
est quarter, that (he exalted personage, 
to whose royal fdvqur and patronage of its 
various institutious, the town has ever beefi 
so largely indebted, Imth been graciously 
pleased to corntnand, at his owfU|lrivate 
expence, tlie performance *of a third ser- 
vice every Sunday, |n the parish church. 

It may be proper that we should inform 
our readers, that this Committee send up 
annually to the Society fifty copies of their 
Report to be distributed among tlie Secre- 
taries of other District Committees s an 
example wortliy of imitation. 

Monmouti^ District Committee* 

Tlie Annual Meeting of the Monmouth* 
shire District Committee for promoting, 
Christian Knowledge, was held at Usk, on 
Thursilay, September 20, which was most 
respectably attended by the clergy and 
laity of the county. The business of the 
committee was transacted at the town* 
liall, the lord bisliop of Liandaff in the 
chair, nio treasurer, W. A. Williams 
junior, esq. and the secretary, the rev. F. 
llonifniy,* stated their acconpti. It ap- 
peared that the fiinds of the Committee 
were much increased, and that there had 
been a very conbidevable distribution of 
Ihblcs, Testaments, and Prayer Books 
during the last year. Among other reso- 
lutions it was resolved, that every encou- 
ragement should be given to Sunday 
schools, and to tlie support of tliose wlilcli 
are already established, we annM sermon 
was preached on the occasion by the right 
rev. the lord bishop of Llandaff, for which 
the warmest thanks of the meeting were 
yoted to bis lordsliip* 

Cowhridge District Committee* 

Tlie Anniversary' Meeting of tlie Cow- 
hridge District Committee for promoting 
Christian Knowledge for tliat part of the 
iliocesc situated withiiL the coenty of Gla- 
morgan, was likewise helfl at Cowbridge, 
on Tuesday, October 9, IB21 ; when after 
licaring^a most excellent sermon from the 
lord bishop of the diocese, the company 
Which was very numerous, adjounied to 
the Town-hall, where the business of the 
day was transacted, after wliich they dined 
(ogetlicr at the Bekr inn. From the Re- 
port wlilch was read by the treasurer, the 
rev. Dr. Williams, it appears that the 
Compiittee may be said to be in a most 
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flourlshi^ state, and that the distribotion 
of the difierent books of the Society wne 
ai nsnal rery extensive. The follow^ hi 
the number of books given and sold by 
tlie C^immittee within the last year at the 
different dephts. Welsh • and Ei^hih 
Bibles, 147 ; ditto Testaments, 419; ditto 
Prayer Books, 531 1 ditto Psalten, 80; 
ditto Religious Tracts and School-books, 
3710; making a total of 4887, Tlie 
number of books disposed of since the 
establialiment of the District Committee in 
November, 1814, has been : Welsh and 
English Bibles, 920; diftd Testaments, 
1611; ditto Prayer Books, 2969; ditto 
Psalters, 1153 ; ditto Religious Tracts and 
School-books, 16,874 ; making a total of 
24,590. Tlic number of schools supplied 
with books from the Committee, is 98, 
wherein J359 children are benefited. A 
benefaction was made to the parent So- 
ciety of 76/. Sr. 6d. being one tliird of tlie 
snbscriptioni, collections, and sale of books 
I for the year, commencing Michaelmas, 
1890. Eight new subscribers were added 
to the list daring the last year. . , 

Extract from the Calcutta Month* 
tv Journal for December^ 1820 .” 

MISSION COIXEGB. 

Tub preparations for commencing the 
Mission College, having been completed, 
the liord Bishop of Calcutta repaired at 
an early hour on Fritlay morning, the 15th 
instant, to tlie college ground, near the 
botanic garden, where he was honoured 
with the company of the Hon. J. Stuart, 
the Hon. J. Adam, Sfajor General 
Hardwicke, Mr. apd Mrs, Udny, and 
a numerous and highly respectable as- 
sembly of ladies and gentlemen, including 
the archdeacon and plergy, collected to 
witness the interesting ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone. When the company 
were snificiently assembled, the bisliop de- 
livered first, 

A prayer for a blessing on the work 
then to be taken in Iiand, and for Divine 
giiidan.ee and support to the professors, the 
students, the missionaries, and all who 
may in any way be connected with the in-, 
stitiitioii, that they may severally her eii- 
ablod to discharge their allotteil duties, 
and esprrially be picscrved from all here- 
sies and divi8ioii.s, and party views; an 
adherence to primitive truth and apostoli- 
cal order, joined to tioliiiess of life and 
unilbariGd labours of love, being the best 
evidences that God is with them, and the 
snrest pledge of his blesdng. 

Next, a thanksgiting for the Christian, 
zeal displayed in the present age; mjh*e* 
especiali|y fur th^ labours ol' the Jnewpo- 
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rated Society fbr the propagation of the tion has originated ; and therein for his 
Gospel in foreign parts; tor his nioit gnusious Majesty, King George, and 

most gracious letter, anthoriring them to all the royal Ihniily ; for all orders of the 
collect the 'contribntions of the charitable clergy, and for foe congregations com- 
throngliout England ; for foe munitlcent roitted to their eharge ; for foe honomrahle 
aid received from oilier religions societies the East India Company ; for the most 
and pnblic bodies ; for the the liberality of noble the Marqnis of Bastings, and the 
tlie supreme government of India ; and for members or eouncit ; for the judges of the 
every manifestation of good will to the supreme court, for the magistracy and for 
work ; praying that the same may be con- tim peqple: this part of the ceremony was 
timied, add that the Almighty may raise concIndiAf witiube Lordb Prayer, 
up to foe Institution a long sncreasioii of The following inscription, engraved 
benefocton, whose memory shall be bless- upon a brass plate, was then rt^d by the 
eel for ever. Kev. John Hawtayne, ttie bishop's chap- 

Hien, a prayer for the chnrcli of Eng- lain: 
laud, in whose Christian zeal the Insthu- 

c 

INDIVIDUJE. BT. BBNBDICTJS. TRfNITATl. GLORIA 
GOLLBGll. MISSIONARII. . 

SOCIETATIS. DE. PROPAGANDO. APUD. EXTERoJI. 

EVANGKLIO. 

EP1SCOPAL1S. AUTBM. NUNCUPANDI. 

PRIMUM. LAPIDUM. POSUIT. 

• THOMAS. PANf^HAW. BPISGOPU8. CALCUTTENSTS. 

. PRP.G1BUS« ADJOVAMTB. ARCHIDIACONO. CiETEROQUE. CLERO. 

RBSPONBEMTB. BT. FAVENTB. CORONA. DIE. XV. 

• DECEMRR18. 

ANNO. SALUTI8.>^MDCCCXX. 
llRITAIflARUM. REGIS. GEOEGII. IV. PRIMO. 

PEXNCEPS. ILLS. A170UST|6SlMUSi 
QUUM. REGENTIS. MUNERE. FUNQERETUR. 

ILITERAS. SOCIETATI. DBNIONB. CONCESSIT. 

QUIBUS. FIORUM. BLEBMOSTNAS. 

(ER. ANGLIAM. UNIVERSAM. PETRRE. LICERBT. 

^ HOS. IN. USUS. BRGOANDAS. 

IN. EOSOAM. VIR. NOD1LI8S1MUS. 

FRANCISCUS. MARCHIO. PE. diAST^NQS. 

REBUS. INDICIS. PELIGITBR. PRJBPOSITUS. 

AORI. SBXAGINTA. BIOAS. BEKOALENSIS. . 

AD, KIPAM. GANOCTIS. PROPS. CALCUTTAM. 

NOMINE. CCBTUS. IlONORABILiS. MERCATORUM^ 
ANGL1CORUM. 

CXIARTULIS. ASSIGNAVJT. 

SOC1ETA5. VERO. l)g. PROMOVENDA* 

DOCTRINA. CHRISTIANA* 

FARTICEPS* CONSILII. PAJJTA. ^ 

GRANDEM. EST. LARGITA. PKCUNlAM. 

ILLA. ITIDEM. MIBSIONARIA. 

CUT. NOMBN. AB. ECCLBslA. DUCTUM. 

N£. tali. TANTOQUS. DEESSET. XNCEPTO. 

PAR. MUNRS. ULTRO. DETULl'f. 

CHRISTI. MON. SINS. NUMINS. 

^ LiETA. HiEC. FUlSSB. PRIMORDIA. * 

CRtfDANT. AONOSCANT. POSTBRI. AMEN. 

7he plate was thou deposited, and the Mr. Jones, the architect, the bishop prop 
btouc WRs laid by the Dishup, assisted by tiuuncing 
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Ib 6i€ BUBe of Uie Faflier. the Sob» 
and 6ie Holy Oliost, one>.G4Ki bleased (or 
ever I I lay tbia tlw foandatloii stone of 
the B|Mscopdl Mission College of the In- 
corporated Society for the propagation of 
the Gospel in Ibrelgo parts, to be commonly 
called and known as Bisliop's College, near 
Calcutta.’* 

Hsi lordship then proceeded : Fa- 

ther Almighty, Uirough who|e aid ito liave 
now conunenced this work of cliarity, we 
bless Thee that we have lived to this day : 
O prosper the work to' its conclusion : and 
grant, Uiat so many of us, as tliy Provi- 
dence may preserve to witness its solemn 
dedication, may join togotlier in heart and 
in spirit in praising thy Name, and in 
adoring thy mercy, and in supplicating thy 
favour to this house evermore, tliroiigh 
Jesus Christ onr Lord. Amen/’ 

The assembly were tlien dismissed with 
the bishop's blessing. 

His lordship and Mrs. Middleton now 
led the way to breakfast, which was veiy 
handsomely served up in a neat bungalow 
erected for the purpose, aud in an adjoin- 
ing tent, where about forty persons sat 
down. 

The plans of tlie college were exhibited 
and were much admired, as was also an 
elegant drawing, executed and liberally 
presented by G. CJiiinneiy, Esq. Tlie col- 
lege, we learn, will consist of three piles 
of budding, in the plain Gothic style, dis- 
posed to a quadrangular form, the fourth 
side being open to the river. The prin- 
cipal pile will comprise a chapel to the 
east, divided by a tower from the hall and 
library on the west; and the win^ and 
side buildings will form dfrcllingt tor the 
professors, with lecture-rooms and dormi- 
tories for tlie students ; the whole being 
calculated to combine comfort and con- 
venience, with an elegant simplicity. 

After breakfast the company proceeded 
to view the ground, which is now in a 
great measure cleared ; and it was impos- 
sible not to feel that a happier spot could 
not have been selected with respect to 
convenience, its retirement, or yie beanty 
of its situation. • - 

(ii a future number,, hope to be 
enabled \o preaeut our reattera with 
further information on this interest- 
ing subject. 

The Lord Biikof of Or- 

eular to ike aural Dtam ofhio 
Dioeeoe. 

Avdbnccau^Hbnao, Get. !» 1820. . 
Rev. 8ir, 

I OBMVOT give yon a stronger proof of tbo 
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estimation in which 1 bold you, or of tbo 
confidence 1 place in you, tiian by re« 
questing you to continue to fill the* office 
of Rural Dean, at a period of such intdresC 
to the EsUbllihed Church. It is tlie re- 
proach of her enemies, that her Clergy 
have in general become so secularised, that 
tliey have lost tlie stamp of tlieir holy pro- 
fession ; and we every day hear it admitted 
by her nominal friends, tliat it is not with- 
out reason that sectaries and secedert ar- 
rogate to themselves the exclusive praise 
of that aealous discharge, of the pastoral 
duties, to which every Minister of the 
Gospel pledges himself, on his having the 
care of soqjk committed to him iu' the 
Lord. 

Without stopping to inquire to what an 
extent these cliarges may or may not be' 
founded, 1 persnade myself tliat you feel 
as^ warmly as f do how much it is to be 
wished that all grounds for them should be 
'done away ; and that yon will seiionsly co- 
operate with me in my bumble endeavonre 
to rescue our Ministers from so feful an 
imputation. As to what depends upon 
me, what 1 have chiefly at heart is, to see, 
before I shall be called away to answer 
for my own stewardship, the establish- 
ment of a Parochial Cleigy in the Diocese, 
who should manifest the seal of those sec- 
taries and seceders without the fanaticism 
and excluding spirit that serve only to ren- 
der their xeal dangerous and destitute of 
all Christian morality and true religion. — 
It would be to see that every officiating. 
Minister, whom I shall licence, should be 
distinguished for assicKiity and earnestness 
in preserving all who are committed to bis 
charge from being tainted and led astray 
by Uie false teachers who are daily multi- 
plying around us. These tdaehers are 
gaining proselytes from the Established 
Ctiurcb; while professing to preach her 
articles of faith, they pervert them, as they 
pervert the Scriptures, and deduce from 
them doctrines, which the pious and learn- 
ed compilers of them, and all their most 
distinguished successors have uniformly 
condemned as nnkuowii to tlie Gospel. 1 
need not observe to you, that we can no 
longer shot our nyes to our situation, nc r 
be insensible to tbe circumstances that call 
forth tlie renovation of the spirit by which 
the early fiithen of onr Clinrch were actu- 
ated gi their snccessfnl exertions in tlie 
cause of truth, as it is in Christ Jesus, 
nod for tbe reatoration of which to that 
ChuMb in her happieiedayl, we are, under 
God, so mnch limbted to them; and se^ 
vere nrait bo fee ncoonni wbicb evoiy in- 
divfdnal ndioiant ns sMI have to givo, 
when his ndnistry Is ciidbd with Ids Ife, u 
4U 
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lie shall ;1>e fonnd to have itischarR^d ' that 
mibistiY with the torpor and Inkiewarro- 
nes^t^ ^ evidently bespeak the total 
a^iice of that primitive uririt, to which 
I fear, we arc in a great ^asnre to attri- 
bute the apathy in alt matters of their relx- 
gion, that characterises some amongst the 
Protestants of this country, and the like 
attachment they shew to tiie pure and re- 
fbritted Church into wliicli tlicy have been 
baptised. 

In humble endeavours to avert the evils 
witli which tliU apatliy and indifihrence 
threatens, as well in a civil ah a religions 
view I rely witli confidence in the eoHXpe- 
ration of the Kiiral Deans. It<s not alone 
a report of the state and condition of the 
Cljiirclies and Glebe-Houses that I expect 
ftoiu them. These are, undoubtedly, very 
important objects, and I earnestly hope 
that neither negligence, nor a too hasty in- 
apcctfon, nor a false dclica 9 y, will stand in r 
the way of the fullest and most feitbfnl re- 
port pii this head. Yon can never be ca- 
pable of deserving the imputation of 
which I was obliged to take notice in a 
late charge, or of conducting your inspec- 
tion otherwise than with the most becom- 
ing attention to the feelings of your brother 
incumbents, and to what one gentleman 
owes to auotlier. But at the same time, 
you will not connive at nor pass over any 
dilapidations you may discover, which if 
suffered to lemoin unattended to, must in 
the end, with respect to the glebe-houses, 
operate to the distress of the family of tlie 
clei^yman who allovj^s them to take place; 
and, with respect to churches, to entailing 
a greater expenco on the parish, besides 
the discrctlit to the Establishment. I am 
sorry to say, that some retnins have been 
made to me, previous to every visitation, 
which will point out the other heads on 
which 1 wish to receive inibrmattOo from 
you ; and 1 am < onfident that 1 may i;dy 
on the strictest accuracy in all of them. 

The objects coimc’ctcfl with tfie Associa- 
tion in Capcl-stroct, on wl'.ich 1 fully ex- 
plained myself in one of my chaiges, 1 now 
wish moic particularly to recommend to 
you. Tlie Society 1 h^v? recommended 
to each Rural Dean, ^ on which I rely 
for representing my expectations to the 
several ofliciatmg Ministers within his 
Deanery, that tfey should malA every 
exertion to procure the countenaiid^ and 
co-operation of the respectable laymen in 
their rebpectivc^caneries, and their pre- 
sence at the mcetili'gs appointed by the 
Rural Dean tot the promotion of the im* 
portaut object of the fioclety— tlikt of dis- 

aeningtiiig the Scriptures; tbe Beck cf 


* 

Cbitimon Prayer, an# Tracts, breMliing the 
genuine spirit, an# inculcating the unadul- 
terated doctrines of the Gospel. 1 ooM 
not experience a more sensible moftifiea- 
tion than to fiud tiiat, in some instances, 
the Rural Dean cannot kfdttee' the Clergy 
of his Deanery to take any active part in 
the formation of those SocietieB, or to at- 
tend the meetings ; and 1 request that the 
Clergydian who betrays such a want of 
feeling for what he Olives to bis own cha- 
racter and to his sacred profession,' must 
expect to have his name brought bp me 
before his brethren at the Visitation, with 
tlie stigma lie so justly deserves. 

Our united and nnremitted exertions in 
promoting these Diocesan Societies are 
at present tlie most imperatively called 
for, as the management of^the Hibernian 
Bible Society has entirely fellen into the 
hands of Sectaries and Seceders, and as 
the establishment of oiir Auxiliary Society, 
wherever it takes place through the conn- 
tiy, has for its immediate object the in- 
crease of the number of their proselytes, 
and the extension and prevalence of their 
doctrines. 

Ibe Public Catechetical Examinations 
is the next object connected with the As- 
sociationyfo which 1 wish the Rural Deans 
to paypkrticular attention. To make due 
prepamtion for tliese examinations, it will 
be necessary to communicate with the se* 
vcral incumbents and officiating Ministers, 
to settle with them at what time, and in 
what places the examinations are to be 
held. On this lioad, also, 1 hope to be in- 
formed; if any Minister neglects to prepare 
the children of ^his parisli for the examina- 
tion, or bbsentsdnmself from it, as, how- 
ever incredible it may appear to be, I am 
grieved to hear some have done. 

The last object connected with the As- 
sociation which I have particularly to re. 
commend to you, is the building of school, 
houses and the cstablishiiij? schools. 
Ibc fends at the disposal of tnc Associa- 
tion for these most essential purposes, lam 
happy to inform yon, are now consider- 
able ; and<lie ac\jng luembers of the As- 
sociation a[e *db8i rolls of receiving appli- 
cations from every place in which the con- 
ditions they icquire can be compjied with. 
Mr. O’Connor, of this diocese, one of the 
Secretaries, will, give every necessary in- 
fermation on the subject, and this, I hope, 
you will communicate to the several In- 
cumbents . • • 

ilie par*t we shall all have to act in this 
most importaqt braoeh of our duty, will 
require no lets pruddnee and dfscrqtion, 

tliwjscirii We tIulUilkyu tp expect 
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ritiod IWini 6ie Roman Cafbolie Clergy, 
who, In the character of' Mtoistem of the 
Ooepel, aBatiiematiaeall reading or tise of 
it, unleM accompanied with notes and ex- 
planations^ wlii^ make it their owp Gos- 
pel, and not thai^of tlie Apostles and 
Efangelistt ; from the Sectarians and Se- 
reders, who, in establishing societies aux- 
iliary to the Hibehiian Bible Society, have, 
as I have already observed) for thSirobjeot 
the increase of thp number of their prose- 
lytes, and the extension of tlieir own per- 
niciouR doctrines ; and from the liberalised 
opinions and refinements of specniatists, 
who, to reconcile the. religions ditFcrcnecs 
that unhappily distract tliis conntiy, re- 
commend the summary process of exclud- 
ing all religions instiiiction from schools tii- 
Btitnted for the education of tlie middling 
and lower classes. In bomc schools esta- 
blislied on 4his plan, under the sanction of 
the acting Minister of this country, and, 
irom a public fund, not only the appoint- 
ment of the master, but all snperinteii- 
dance over the course of education he piii^ 
sues, and the principles he inculcates, 
are taken out of the hands in which the ve- 
ligioiis feelings and the wisdom of liappier 
days had placed them, to be vested exclii^ 
sivcly in laymen granting ground (hr the 


Imitding of schools, and in the trOsten to 
be appointed by them ; and the interference 
Hie most strongly interdicted, is that of 
the Establis^Clergy. ; ^ 

In our endmonrs to meet these diffi* 
culties, nothing is to be done with acri- 
mony or intemperance, or in a spiritof ir- 
ritating controversy. Let us do our utmost 
to promote the establishment of the schools 
under the regiilations of the Association, 
countenanced and recommended, as they 
are, by the Bishops and Clergy of the Es- 
tabiished Church, oind leave them gradu- 
ally to work their own way, as, under the 
divine influence, the truth is always sure 
to do. j 

Above all, wc should mako it our earnest 
prayer to Almighty God, that as be was 
pleased, after a long night of darkness, to 
cast the bright beam of light upon our 
Church, and to instruct tier in the hea- 
venly doctrines of the blessed Apostles 
and Evangelists, so she may continue to be 
established in the truth of the Holy Gos- 
pel, and all within her pate may be fbr ever 
preserved from being carried away with 
every blast of vain doctrine. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 

Yonr loving Brother, 

T. L. Mbatit. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Fcv. R. Crutwell, LL. B. to the 
rectory of Spackshall, alias Spexliall, Sufi* 
folk ; patron, the lord chancellor 

The rev. Edward Paske, M.A. to tlie 
vicarage and parish cliiirch of Battisford, 
Suffolk; patron, George Paske, esq, of 
Needham market. 

The rev. L. R. Brown, A.B. to the rec- 
tory and parish church of Thorington, Suf- 
folk I patron, the rev. B. Bence, of Becclcs. 

The rev. J, Homfray, B.A. licensed to 
be one of the ministers of St. George's 
chapel, Great Yarmouth ; patre^ns, the cor- 
poration of that town. ^ • 

The rev. H. Moises, of University coir 
lege, Oxford, and rector of Whitchurch, 
appointtUl domestic chaplain to lord 
Stowell. 

.The rev. O. P. Lowtiier, M.A. to the 
rectoiy of Barton in Derbyshire ; patron, 
F. Bnrashawtcsq. of Barton HalL 

The rev. J.*Blaekbum, M.A. vicar of 
Qainford, Durham, to hold by dispe^ 
tion tho^iull^lning rectory of Romaidkirk, 
itt'VockiliirB, bequeathed to him by the 
late earl of Strathmore. 


The rev. George Harker, to the liaiid- 
sorae new church lately consecrated at 
Chatham, by the lord bishop of Oxford. 

TUI rev. Tliomas Cooke, M.A. of Oriel 
college, Oxford, to be domestic chaplain 
to the earl of Malmesbury. 

The rev, Charles Mackie, M.A. to .tlie 
rectory and parish clinrcli of Qnariey, 
vacant by the death of the rev. Charles 
Brent Bairy, patron, the master, brothers 
and sisters of the hospital or free-school of 
St. Katherine, near the tower of Iion- 
don. 

The rev. J. Wetlierell, LL. B. appoint- 
ed one of the prebendaries of Hereford 
Cathedral. 

The lord bishop of Bristol has appointed 
the rev. S. Seyer, 'one of his lordship’s 
chaplains. 

* Tbo rev. J. Robson, to the vicarage of 
Aio^prby fifoeple, Yorkshire, vacant 
thp resignation of the rev. John ThomhUI, 
The rev. Henry Wrey Wbinfield, insti- 
tuted to tba rectoijf ofi>BattleidoB enm 
PotBgroyc in IVTorthamptoteddre ; patrcii, ^ 
•iraO.P.T)mia^,lMrb ^ 

The rev. W. Bell Moises, vicar of Felton 
in Durham, presented by the lord t^an- 
4 IT 2 
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edtor tr the eleM[$e io(f OirflionM te 
YeihAifew 

The fee, Heny Lew, collated to the 
oleafeBe of C^vaVy in LaneailiifOy by 
MUihoiiorOlioaler. M 

The roe, E. BobwdH jwoiMed hsr the 
lend bbhep of tlie dioceie to bo ndoiator 
of St. €kM^*t chapel, Portaea. 

The tee. Mr. Tredcroft, appointed to n 
Pteheodal Stall at Lincoln, by the Lord 
Biibop.. 

The ree. WIIHam Wilkinson, M.A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, appointed chaplain 
to the earl of Afhlone. 

The rev. J. H. Barber, B.A. of Wadhan 
oollega, Oxford, to the rectogr of Aston 
Sandlbrd, Buckinehain. 

The rev. Charles Kingsley, LL. B. vibar 
of North Clifton, is appointed domestic 
cfanplain to the tnan|uis of Exeter. 

The rev. Charles James Burton, to the 
oleange of Lydd, in Rent, vacant by the 
decease of the rev. W. P. Werbnrton. 

The rev. H. Wiles, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity college, to the vicarage of Hitchin, 
Herts, vacated by tlie <leeth of tlie rev. 
J. Ruddock ; patron, the masters end fel- 
lows of that society. 

The rev. J« Hodgson, M.A. to the 
uienrnge of Kennington, near Ashford. 

The rev. Geoige Andrewes, son of the 
dean ef Graterbary, to be sixth pnaicbcr 
of Gnoterbniy cathedral, in the room of 
the late rev.R. Harvey } patron, the Arch- 
biriiop. 

The rev. Stephen Bcvan, inititiit- 
cd to< the rectory end parish clinrch of 
OaiMon Rede, Norfolk ; pR:ron, sir JcAn 
Bnnton, best, of Shadwell lodnie. 

The rev. William Ihylor, ^A. of Ex- 
ctm college, Oxford, to the reetoiy of 
liiiehberoagh, in Northamptondiiro. 

His Mgiesty hea been j^eosed to esto- 
Ulsh 1^ Lktein Patent the Arcbdcneouiy 
wfOnebeein Lower Canada, and the Arch- 
deaooniy of York In Upper Canada* We 
-are informed that the Lord Bishop of the 
IHoceie srill collate the Rev. Dr. kiomi- 
tain to the former ATChdeaconry, and* the 
Bevi O* O. smart to the latter. • 

' The rev. T. Jenea, ourate of St. Twhi- 
weiri, FOmbrokeshire, hoe been preiented 
to dm vieerage of lianrhiddiaoi in the 
conniy of Gfaunorgan. 

Ike ton! bidMp tt thiMf b.* bem 
ptemedte nomiiiete the mv. R. Brktmrdf 
reeiei^^ to the senior vtoaraige 

Tba MVbT. Biigstecik^ Jonier, mlnlNar 
« nf^ St*. Catherine's eltapel» Milford, has 
fe m^agp foited^ to Sw eoHMass 


^ llo rev. JhRMS E d w i r d a s , itctor jif 
Raynoldstona^CMamoiiani has been hwti- 
tated to the reetoiy of Tnnmado^ in tto 
•ameeoniityk 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OzibnD, October IK— On TOetday 
last, the rev. George William Hall, O.D. 
matter of Pembroke coUe^, having been 
previonily nominated by the right hoii. 
lord Grenville, chenoellw Of the Univer- 
sity, to be vice-chancedor for the year en- 
suing, was in full convocation invested with 
thot office ; after which the viee-chancellor 
nominated his pro vice-chnnoellors, vix. 
tiie rev. Tbbnias Lee, D.D. president of 
Trinity college ; the rev. Frodshem Hod- 
son, D.D. principal of Brasenose college ; 
the rev. Richard Jenkyn^ D.D. master 
of Baliol college ; and the rev. John Col- 
lier Jones, D.D. rector of Exeter college. 

Congregations will be holden for grant- 
ing graces, end conforring degrees on the 
following days this term : Tuesday, Octo- 
ber as ; Thursday, November 16 Satur- 
day to ; Tnesday, December 4 •, Tuesday, 
11 ; and Monday 17. 

On Wednesday last, the first day of 
Midieelmas term, the following degrees 
were conferred : 

MartrERS or Arts.— R ev.fAndrew Wil- 
liam Bnmside, of Trinity college, grand 
compounder; Arthnr Jackson Drury, 
scholar of Trinity college; William Fisher, 
stodent of Christ Church ; rev, William 
Lewes Davies^ Fellow of St John’s col- 
lege. 

Bachelor of Arts. — David Umplehy, 
of St. Edmund Hall. 

The following^ gentlemen were ovdained 
on Snnday, 7th of October, at a general 
ordination holden by the lord bishop of 
Chester, in tiie callie^l of that dty : 

Dbacoms. — Robert MydtIelloD, M.A. 
ClaiwHkll,€hmbrl^; Jhipi Leigh; M.A. 
Braaenose eolihge, Oxon ; Oswald Field- 
hig, M.A. Brasenose college; Ridimrd 
Weteriield, M.A. FVIIdw of Emmen. col- 
lege, Ounhridge ; Bfonry Playstod' Jvston, 
B.A. Wow^ster college, Olion; Philip 
Cftegson Harper, *B. A. Wadhem- ooHcge, 
Oxon ; G. Buckston, BA. St John'S Cot 
lege, Cambridge; A. Btowne^. B.A. St. 
John's college, Cambridge; William <Nd- 
acres, B.A; Clare Hall,Oambridge}'GMVtii 
Salt, BiA. Christ church, Oxon. 

LitttRAnmi— Slineon ClajAoii^Jeseph 
ThovAnaen,^ Bmny* Hodgson, 'Josej^ 
Stanley, John Atthn Wedgwood;' Qeerge 
Norris. 

PStuniTB.— ^Wm. Whhhy, BA^ Bmo- 
m s e ooNtge, Qmsn; John ^hnwip N*Ai 
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Bmmum ; Tliimi»SlriH«er.Mfl|iv 
MagdalMl coUcgei SmdiicI F. Tlrtft- 
uMOt B.A. Sidaej S«we» college Giu»- 
bridge; Charlea C« Gholnondeleyt B.A. 
Brasinoae colltgci Okoo; Wancu Close, 
B.A» St. Jolm^ college, CamlNidge; Tho- 
mee Werdem B.A. THnity college, Ceiii- 
bridge. , 

Litbratbs.^ — ^E dmiind EUwood, Henry 
Wingfield, George Wilkins, Thonfss Ger- 
rett, Launcelot J. Wilson/ 

October 20^On Sunday, the 30tli ult. 
tbe^lord bishop of Hereford held a private 
ordination in the chapel of Windiester 
college, at wliicli Walter Farqnliar Hook, 
B.A. atudent of Christ church, was ordain- 
ed a deacon. 

Tlie> rev. Cliaiies Miller, M.A. demy of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, is appointed 
chaplain to ^he dowager countess of 
Roden. 

Tlie lord bishop of Lincoln held an 
ordination in the parish church of Buck-^ 
den, on Sunday, the 14th of October, when 
the following gentlemen were ordained ; 

Deacons. — Richard B. Wortliington, 
B.A. ; J. Bonham, B.A. Brasenose college, 
Oxford; J. C. Oirardot, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford ; J. Cowherd, BJh. Lin- 
coln college, Oxford. 

PRIKSTS.— C. Semple, M.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge ; J. A. Ross, Trinity college, 
Cambridge; T. Anderson, M.A. Exeter 
college, Oxon ; H. T. Atkins, B.A. Wad- 
ham college, Oxon ; S. H. Knapp, B.A. 
Merton college, Oxon ; T. Williams, B.A. 
Christ church, Oxou; J. Gould, B.A. 
Baliol college^ Oxon; J. Flelclier, B.A. 
St. Jotin’s college, Oxon ; J. Sankey, B.A. 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxon Smith, curate 
of Riby, Lincolnshire; G. Ash, curate of 
Bicker, Lincolnabire* 

Cambridox, September gKr— On Sun- 
day last, bis grace the ardibiahop of Can- 
terbttiy, held m ondinalioa iR that cathe- 
dral, when the foUovneg gentlemen were 
ordained : 

DBACom.— JoshoRStiRtton^BJL New 
coUege, Oxfiovd; Jehn Huraty B.A. St. 
Albans HalL 

PRtBSfew^ehR Billiggtion,M.A. lector 
of KenBrduigton,aiid vkarof Kenoington ; 
John Dighli SiG-L. of St. Peter's collogo, 
Gambiidg 04 Wlliimn Vallance, M.A. ; 
Goawiefc Prideemir 4*^ George Cowell, 
B.A. * • , 

Oa tbe SHBo day an oidiiiatfeii was held 
in tbC mdlwilnil pf Wells, by the lord 
blabep of OfrtoRti^r, when the followieg 
gOB tlemp atoete mMttod te tiie order of 

DRgltolM.-p-F»^Aiton, B.A. University 
coSegp, Oxford; Townsend,. B.A. 
Woiecsttr coUcfB, Oxford ; W. 1\ Btack- 


bnni, BJL Chiist'e eelkffo CembAlMt 
G. J. Harvey, B.A. Sidney eoUgip^ Gns- 
bridge* 

October A — This mesniag^ WiHiem 
Joaeph BayM B.A. of Trini^ eoUgge, 
Cambridge; whs elected a follow of tbat 
society : tlie cirenmstaneo of there tniof 
only one vacancy, lias not bappeeed for 
more than thirty years. 

There will lie congregations on tbe fol- 
lowing days of tbe next term ; Wednesday, 
October X4, at eleven ; Wednesday, Nov. 
7, at eleven ; Wednesday, November tS, 
et eleven; Saturday, December 16, end 
of term, at ten. 

A graee having passed the senate to the 
following efieci, thet those to whom the 
Sunday afternoon turns and the tnms' for 
Cliristroas-day and Good-friday are assign- 
ed, shall, from the heginning of October, 
1821, to the entf of June, 1822, provMe no 
other substitute than such as siheuld be 
appointed in conformity with that grace. 
Tlie following persons have been elected 
each for the month to wliich his name 
has been affixed : 

October. — ^The Hnlsean lecturer. 

Nov^ — Dr. Blomfield, Trinity college. 
DeCiT— Rev. S. Lee, Arabic professor. 
Jan.-- Rev. C* Mnsgrave, Trinity college, 
nut. f '^ba lord bishop ofPetorboroi^, 

( Lady Margarets professor. 
Mareh.*i-Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Tift- 

nity college. 

I Tlie Hnlsean lectnrer. 

June.— Mr. Dicken St Petorls CoK 

October 10. — This day, being the first 
day of Michaelmas term, the followii^ 
gentlemen were elected offieen of the 
Uotversi^ for this year ensning : 

Proctors. Samuel Bei^ Yieot, 
M.A. King's oollege; Fmneis William 
' Lodington, M.A. Clare HeH* 

TAXOR.-^DeanpieP. Bell, M.A* Ciiifot 
college* . 

MoBERAToits.— John Hind, M.A. Sid- 
ney coUege; Temple Chevalier, SLA. 
Catherine Hall. 

SrROTATORSi^-nNmias W. Honbedde, 
D.D. St John's college; Henry WOesu 
M»A. Trinity coUege. 

October 19.— The foUewhig gentlemen 
were on Friday last, appointed the eupnt 
fop the year enming: 

The vico-ehMicellov; R. T. Oeiy, DtD. 
Emmanuel coHcgCr JBivWfy; JK D. 
darkc, LL.D. Jesus coUegi^ Lmf J. 
Havttand, MAX StMafoeollege, Pitoirie; 
W. Fiem,r M.A. Downingi,^ jsmoi*'' xiito> 
.Jbguni; F* Cetoerc, lf*A. Jeam eeSege, 
AnforAgfuiiA. . " 

Tbe lev. W. W..Oniiicy, ef Clare iM, 
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8«me day idKdltM'lkuiieloriD 

civitlAW. ' 

Tb« iev. J. C. Ebden, M.A. fello.w of 
THifitjr Ml,; wtts on Wednesdoy lout 
dceted yoA/tmt proetor for fly year entning, 
in the' room of the rev. r?w. Lodington, 
fOOigDed:* 

/tliie rev.' H. Kohlnson, M.A. feHow of 
St. John^ college, was on the same day 
pfiyoihted a pro'proctor ; the rev. D. Felix, 
•dTrioiCy Hall, was also admitted bachelor 
of divinity ; H. N. Jarrett, esq. of St. 
John's college, master of arts ; and R. S. 
Battiscombe, esq. fellow of King's college, 
Imchelor of arts. 

At n general ordination, hol^n at the 
calheilral church of Norwich, on Sunday 
last, the following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted into holy orders : 

DlAcoNs.-~Thomas B^crkwitli, Corpus 
cbrbti college, Cambridge; James Blom- 

S 5ld^ Christ college, Cambridge; Walter 
nrroughes, B.A. Clare Hall, Cambridge ; 
Gharlcs Codd, B.A. Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge) Salisbury Dnnn, B.A. St. John's 
coilcge, Cambridge ; Edwin Edwards, B. A. 
Jesus college, Cambridge ; James Fowle, 
B.A« Wgdham college, Oxford; William 
Frost, B.A. Clare Hall, Cambridge; ; 
Robert Edwards Hankinson, B.A. Corpqs 
Cbriati college, Cambridge | Charles Wans- 
borough Kennington, B.A. Qnoen's* cof- 
lofle,* Cambridge; Robert Jay, Marescal 
college, Abeideen ; Richard Lnbbock, 
B.A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; Cbarlm 
David Maitland, Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge; Thomas Welby Northmore, M.A. 
Emmamiel college, Osmbridge; Jermyn 
Pratt; B.A. Trinity college, Cambridge; 
John Jowett Stevens, B.A. Jesus college, 
Cambridge; Thomas Boston Wilkinson, 
BtA.'Corpos ChrUtI college, Cambridge. 

PnifesTs. — Riohaed Cobbold, B. A, 
Cains college, Cambridge; William Tbo-* 
mMGoodehild^ JaAiesIrvuie,M.A. Mares- 
chal college, Aberdeen ; Gilbert Nicholas 
Smith, James' Dewhnrst Sprigge, St. 
.Poter*a eollego, Cambridge; Isaac Tem- 
ple, M.A. Qneen’s college, Cambridge; 
Williem' Samnel Parr Wilder, B.A. Cains 
colldgei Cambridge; William Hindes Wy- 
att, B.A. Pembroke college, Cambridge. 

BvoBiiifiiiAMsmRE. — Died, aged 71, 
at the rectoiy house, near Marlbomugh, 
die rev. C. Francis, M.A. rector Of that 
parish, noli of CoUiQgbonni Dneis, wmd 
.chaplain to the marqnii of Aylesbury. 

CHBsniRB. — The lord bishop. of > this 
dMMh.has madb aesorvey of all the 
tahWWihm te the extreme dorthem parts of 
IdaMCeasMe . jmisdictuin. HBs lordship 
Iwi beea as ibr as Cockeraioathk and has 
ifaioe proceeded on Ins fanportent work. 

* 6 


Tteretams a^ eaid to be eery Betterinif, 
and the resMeace of the new clergy much 
more general than was expected.' Several 
new churches are to be built, othm re- 
paired and beautified, and what is of more 
conseqiiencei diving lervice* Is to be per- 
formed, and a sermon preOehed twice 
on every sabbath day, throughout the 
diocese. 

DB^emsHiiijp^Dicd^ aged 50, tlie rev. 
George Moore, curate of the perpetual 
cure of Honiton's Clist, rector of Sowtoii 
and Peter Tavey, Devon, only son ofi tbe 
rev. archdeacon Moore. 

Dorsbtshirb. — Died, at Sherborne, 
aged 7 6, the rev. Charles Toogood. 

Durham. — Died at Durham, the reV. 
Dickens Hazlewood, rector of Sr. Mnry 
tlie Less in this city, vicar of AyHfie, 
minor canon and sacrist of the cathedral, 
and librarian of the dean and chapter of 
that church. 

' Gloucestbrshirb.— Died, at Didmar- 
ton, wlicre lie bad resided SB years, the 
rev. Morgan Deere, vicar of St. Lythan, 
Glamorganshire. 

Hampshire. — Died, the rev. Charles 
Bent Bairy, rector of Qnarley. 

Lancashire. — On the iHth of Septem- 
ber, tlie lord bishop of Chester consecrated 
-the new ohnrcli, St. James’s Rochdale, 
and inducted tbe rev. J. Faring, on the 
presentation of the rev. W. Hay. 

Lincolnshire. — Died, at the parson- 
age house, Waddington, the rev. J. Raw- 
lins Deacon, B.D. rector of that parish 04 
years vicar of Harmston and Ronston in 
this county, and formerly of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford. Harmston and Ronston are 
in tbe patronage xfB. H. Thorold, esq. of 
Harmston. Waddington is a valuable liv- 
ing in the gift of Lincoln college, Oxford. 

Norfolk.— D ied, the rev. John Bux- 
ton, rector of Carlton Rode. 

Died, at Downbam Halb in hte 86th 
year, the rev. Peter Beauvoir, rector of 
Downham and Wickford. 

OxFOADSHinB— Died, at his lodgings 
in Clarendon street, Oxford, Joseph 
Harper, ceq. D.C.L. many years a milcii 
resisted member bf Trinity college, and 
for rome time deputy proifhssor of civil 
law, in tbe University of Oxford. 

Mr. D. K. Sandibrd, •B.A. or Chr^ 
dinreb, Oxford, is elected profossor iff 
Greek, ki the University of Glasgow.- 

The worriltpfol Joseph PliilKmoveJX.D. 
M.P. cbaneelior of the dioceso of Oxfoid, 
has appointed the rev. T. Garnett, 
M.A. enrate of St. PMrii; Wallingford, 
to be his snrrbgate-for piOving wills, die. 
foe. within the diocese. ■ . 

Somebsbtsbibs; — The new disttfet 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


ThK hAmst is now concluded, and 
the reports of its produce bv which 
the nation was so much embarrass* 
eAt are. beginning to assume a con- 
sistent shape. It ‘appears certain 
that the consumer need not be 
alarmed by the apprehension of a 
scarcity; nor the grower by the 
prospect of open ports. The quan- 
tity of corn ts very large ; but the 
quality throughout the midland 
counties, and several oilier districts, 
is as bad if not worse than the oldest 
fannera can remember. In the north 
and in the south the reports are 
more fiivourable, and as the stock 
of old corn is understood to be large, 
there is no doubt that the country 
may be supplied for another year 
from its own stores. The principal 
inconvenience which we apprehend 
is thi8--the damaged corn of the 
late harvest will not make even in. 
ferior bread, until it has undergone 
a good deal of manuiacturing from 
the miller and the meal-man. And 
-•as the baker regulates his prices by 
the cost not of the wheat, but of the 
flour, it is possible, and probable, 
that the nation may buy their bread 
very dear, while the farmer sells his 
com very cheap. • 

This i however is not the fashion- 
able opinion upon the subject. Our 
statesmen and political economists, 
our fanner’s journals and agricultu- 
ral committees, have convinced the 
pubtic that the general depreciatbn 
of the produce of land, ought to be 
attributed to the abundance of the 
two pmoeding harvests. And if this 
reasoning be correct, landlbrds and 
tenants nave great cause to he 
thanrkful for the blight and mildew 
of the present season. But with'all 
due deference to the high authorities 
whom we oppose by so saying^ we 
most profess our utter inabilityeto 
conceive how the landed interest at 


Imrge, can be benefited by a Marcity. 
The rise in prices to which it leads, 
must be nearly if not exactly ba- 
lanced by the deficiency in produce. 
And whether a farmer sells twelve 
bushels of com at eight shillings the 
bushel^ or eight bushels of corn at 
twelve dbillinffs the bushel, can make 
very little difference in his receipts. 
The wealthy landholder, who is^ in 
possession of a well fumidied stack, 
yard, the growth of former and more 
favourable seasons, may of course be 
a great gainer by a deficient erdp, 
but the minority of farmers thrfiugtu 
out the country cannot be in this 
situation; and their losses must 
more than counterbalance the profit 
^>f the select fiew. If nnation bere- 
ally benefited by a scanty crop, the. 
least fertile should be the most va- 
luable, for it has bad crops eveiy 
year, to the incalculable advantage 
of consumers and growers. 

The Quarter’s Revenue to Mi- 
chadmgs, has turned out highly 
favourable, and the consequence is, 
a material rise in the Funds. We 
are assured, indeed, from various 
places, that the manufacturers are 
fully employed, and that the num- 
ber of hands now at work is as 
great as before the peace. Wages 
of course are V>wcr; but the lower 
price of the necessaries of life ren- 
ders this circumstance easily sup- 
portaMe. We are prevents, by 
want of room, from enlarging upon 
these topics ; but we have no hesi- 
tation in congratnfaithig the country 
upon its prospects; we can have 
no doubt riiat the experience of 
one other •year, Js all that is now 
wanted to conijplete the exposure of 
those false prophets, ^ who have as- 
sured us so repeatedly, that cur de- 
struction was at hand; and have 
frigbtnited half Iheiv countrymen by 
the loudness of jheir warning 


• NOTICE TO CdRRESPONpENTS. * 

* M. and Alpha shall appear. 

eMoUom: O.; /• P.; T$ A and C, C fenm htm itgeirndi mmI 
am undet gQiiAdemti<m» 
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ORIGINAL SIN. 

The controversy of wliich wo are 
now to take our leave, lias extended 
1i)roii;;lt the c;realer j)iu*t of the pre- 
sent year. It spruii;^ Aoiii three 
lilssays with the sigiuitiire N. U., 
which appcaro<l in our 27tJi, and 
2Hth, and 2fHli Numbers. And 
wlieii the doctrine of those Essays 
was censured with severity, by seve- 
ral able correspondents, we declared 
our intention to publish any remarks 
with which wc might be favoured 
either in reprobation or in defence 
of tlie Essayist, and to take an op- 
portunity of reviewing; the whole. 
As the third volume of our Journal 
is drawing to a conclusion; and the 
writers who have favoured us with 
their remarks have had ample op- 
portunities of explaining their seii- 
tinients— the time has arrived for 
redeeming our pledge. c But Wecaii- 
iit)t refuse to insert an explanatory 
letter from N. R., which has reach- 
ed us while these observations were 
t)rcpariiig for the press, and which 
ii subjoined to them for liis own 
and the reader’s satisftetion. For 
ourselves, as the letter m.akcs no 
material alteration in the opinion 
which we have fon^ied respecting 
the Essays, we shall dbnteiit 'our- 
selves with alluding to it very 
slightly. « At the same time, wc are 
happy to titid that thje interpreta- 
tion which we had piit^ipoii the for- 
mer comntMnicaiiona of our corres- 
pondent, is cuaiiCtioned and con* 
tinned by his concluding explana- 
tion. Wc proceed to make sonife 
remarks upon his original papers. 
Remembrancer, No. ug. 


lie asserts {Christian Refnem- 
iii'anccVt p. 129), that “ no benetit lias 
been obtasiicd by attribuliiig to hu- 
man nature those degrading proper- 
ties which arc frequently aMcribed to 
it,*’ ** by describing us as totally 
corrupt ; not only as having a pmne- 
iiess and propensity to evil, and be* 
^iig very far gone or removed from ■ 
righteousness, but as actually sinful 
by the very nature which God gives 
us.” This proposition mav be fairly 
considered as the sum and substance 
of N. R.’s doctrine ; and while we 
are clisposed to think that there is 
an inaccuracy in the wording of the 
passage, wc deny that there is any 
fair ground for charging it with 
Socinianism or Pelagianism. It de- 
clares the frailty of human nature 
in the very words of the Church 
herself, anil it prbposes to under- 
stand and interpret them after the 
nianuer of her wisest and most es- 
teemed sons. But referring to the 
distinction which our Articles and 
Homilies most expressly make be- 
tween original and actual sin * ; it 
applies this distinction not only to 
our actions but to our imtiircs, and 
intimates that the latter is not sinful. 
If the wi iter had contented himself 
with saying, that our nature is not 
utterly corrupt and polluted (and 
probably this was all tliat he iu- 


** Agt. II. ** Not only for original guilt 
blit also tor actual sins of men.** Homily 
on Salvation — “ To obtain thereby (?i«. by 
God's mercy and CtiriR'a .4icrifice) God's 
grace anct reiniMioii as well of our original* 
sill in baptism, as by all actual sin com- 
mitted by us after baptism.** 

4 X 
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tended to sajf), no just objection 
could have been made to his doc* 
trine. But neglecting to observe 
the proper limits of the fore*men* 
tioiAd distkiction, he has fallen into 
an error, wliich pervades his Essays, 
and of which we shall have more to 
say hereafter. Remembering then 
that the writer^s object is to oppose 
the exaggerated siatements which 
are so often put forth upon the sub- 
ject of Original Sin. we shall find no 
difficulty in appreciating the latter 
part of his labours. 

In his second Essay, he contends 
that when man is spokf;n of in 
Scripture as’ “ totally corrupt and 
depraved/* these epithets do not 
refer to man as he is iiaturaliv and 
by God's appointment ; but as he has 
frequently and too generally become 
-by bis own fault and wickedness. 
In adverting to several of the 
strongest scriptural declarations 
upon the subject, such as ** every 
imagination of men's hearts was 
only evil continually.*' d:c. drc. the 
writer maintains that these declara- 
tions do not refer to the inevitable 
consequences of the Fall, but to the 
effects, the avoidable effects of ac- 
tual crime. ** * By nature children 
of wrath/ and * in my flesh dwell- 
eth no go6d thing these and other 
like passages whatever of actual 
depravity they may imply, yet have 
no connecliiig cause in them from 
Adam, so as to make it a necessary 
intimation that we are totally cor- 
rupt. wholly evil by descent from 
him.'' {Chrislian Remembrancer, p. 
104.) Wc conceive that the first of 
these texts is improperly applied, 
and it may be doubted whether the 
second has any directApplication to 
the' question before us. But they 
were selected by our correspondent 
because he had been referred to 
them by Mr. Shneoii in his iippeal, 
as proofs of man's total corruption 
by nature. And the answer of N. R. 
is satisiactory and short. The de- 
pravity thu4 as^ibecl is not natural 
< 4iut adventitious. His first Essay 
set out with acknowledging that we 


are very far gone from original 
righteousness in consequence of 
Adam's sin. The second Fssay .. 
proceeds to prove that when 
* proiicness to evil is changed into 
total pollution.’ and loss of ori- 
ginal righteousness into ** consum- 
mate depravity.*' then though the 
substitutes are often to be found 
amovlj^nien.^aiid are even declared 
by Scripture' to belong to them, yet 
they are not so appropriated by a 
strict natural necessity. If tbii^ be 
a slice of the Sociniaii or Pelagian 
Heresy, the great body of the Eng- 
lish Clergy, are and long have been 
heretics, and all our siandav^l the- 
ologians are involved^ in the same 
condemnation. If Original Sin is 
synonymous with utter pollution, 
r utter pollution is derived to us from 
Adam. If by the lapse of our first 
Parent, we have become weak, frail, 
proue to evil, but not totally de. 
praved and abandoned, tlieu depra- 
vity cannot properly be attributed 
to nature. And this was the real 
meaning of our ingenious Essayist; 
bis words carefully interpreted will 
bear no other meaning. 

His third and last Essay which 
has been so severely bandied by an- 
other correspondent, bears addi- 
tional jtestimony to the accuracy of 
this interpretation. The drift; of 
it is^Obshew that being inimical 
to God.*' ''fiatiiig goodness.” and 

having no spark of righteousness." 
are qualities which cannot be as- 
cribed to man as he is by nature. 

It vindicates the character of man 
from the chaise of being evil totally 
and continually and from his real 
nature.”, (Christian Remembrancer, 
p. 250-]^ and maintains that men do 
not hate GoiT until bad examples, 
bad suggestions, bad habits of their 
own acquiring, produce aiv indispo- 
sition to religion. ** Then indeed 
cornea all that evil which actually 
does di^race and vilify ou^uature. 
and whicli is declar^ concerning 
men in strong and full general ex- 
pressions in the Scripture, but 
which is falsely attributed to tlie 
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nature which God gives them/* In 
these remarks and in many that 
resemble them, we confess that we 
see nothing to censure, if the writer 
had asserted we could love God as 
we ought to do by our natural 
strength, his assertion would never 
have found its way into this Journal. 
But when he denies that by*naturc 
all men hate God, he speaks the 
language both of the Church and 
th^ Scripture ; and his declaration 
and his proofs are not undeserving 
of attention. For many persons 
have been perplexed in their enqui- 
lies ^fter truth, by their ignorance 
of the distinction for which N. U. 
contends. 'jPhey read that man's na- 
ture is faulty and corrupt ; that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself b^ 
his own natural strength and good 
works to faitii and calling upon 
Cjod, and that works done before 
the grace of Christ have the nature 
of sin. This is the <loctrine of the 
Church of England, and too many 
of her children conceive that they 
are testifying their filial obedience, 
when they draw together every pas- 
sage in which the Scripture speaks 
of the wickedness of man, and put 
them forward in support of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. And then 
should *it happen, as undoubtedly it 
must, that such passages being de- 
scriptive of particul&r indiinduals or 
nations, contain stronger expressions 
than any that the Church has ap- 
plied to the universal human race, 
the inference is that the Arties 
have underrated our misery, aid 
must he understood to signify a 
great deal more than they say. The 
best method of counteracting this 
prevalent absurdity^ ig observing 
and calling upon others to observe 
the distinction that has now been 
pointed out. It is not a new disco- 
very, but has been long undjerstood 
and recognised. It is not a vain lo- 
gicaiasr scholastic nicely, but is of 
real and sulistantive importance in 
the great analogy of faith ; and we 
cannot quit this portion of our ex- 
tensive subject without thai(kiug the 


correspondent who has called our 
attention to it. But at the same 
time those thanks are not intended 
to imply approbation .of every ex- 
pression in his Essays,* and in pro- 
ceeding to notice liis various oppo- 
nents, we shall have occasion to dis- 
sent both from him and them. 

Oxonknsis enters deepest into the 
merits of the Essayist, and with him 
therefore we shall begin. He tells 
us in the beginning of his first let- 
ter, p. 843, that the doctrines which 
he controverts iiuiy be reduced to 
these two propositions. ** ]. That 
human iiatiiro, employing that term 
in its proper and strict sense, being 
* that by wlii<^h we are what we arc 
by God’s appointment,’ is not, and 
cannot be * opposite to God's will,’ 
or ’ adverse to true religion,’ or ’ have 
implanted in it any seeds of evil.* 
2. That whenever such characters 
are ascribed to human nature, the 
term is employed htosely, * only a 
subordinate nature or habitual usage 
is in fact intended,’ superinduced 
by bad examples, bad suggestions, 
&c.* ” We were certainly some- 
what surprised when our intelligent 
correspondent first informed us, that 
we had given circulation to such 
sentiments as these. But when he 
said in the next* senlence, that the 
Essayist admitted the necessity of 
God's grace to support tis against 
temptation, and allowed also, that 
we are by the very terms of that 
nature, which God gives us since 
Adam’s Fall, prone to siu, our sur- 
prise was not unmixed with a more 
disagreeable feeling. OxoniensU 
had already assumed a magisterial 
tone, talked of crude hypothesis, 
complete incompetency, palpable 
misconception, and sundry other 
harsh sounding qualities; be had 
taken a palrt of a sentence, an awk- 
ward sentence we admit, but still 
peffectly plain and intelligible, and 
pronounced it and the whole ^ssay 
incompreheiisiblcs anM chaotic; and 
then he proceeds to reduce it iiMos 
form by-rejecting exactly one half. 
The admissions of N. R* respecting 
4x2 
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grace» Ac. are put aside, because 
Oxonwnsh thiuks them * inconsis- 
tent with other passages,* and * ob- 
viously contradictory to the wliole 
hypothesis/* Is this a proper me- 
thod of reducing * a rude and in- 
digested mass’ to regularity and 
order? Was not the critic bound 
to enquire whether the inconsisten- 
cies which disturbed him were real 
or apparent ? Ought he not to have 
hesitated before he gave jlhe hard 
name of heresy to writings which 
confess the very doctrine which he 
asserts that they deny 7 ^ 

But to come to the propositions 
theinsives. When N. II. asserts, that 
human nature is not, and cannot be 
opposite to God's will and true reli- 
gion; the contextaiid the whole argup 
nteiit distinctly shew that he can only 
mean to say, that nature is not op- 
posed^ &c. to the extent for which 
some contend^ or in the sense which 
be is combating. If he intended 
any thing else, it must be that men 
cannot sin at all ; un<l even Oxonu 
enais has not charged him with so 
absurd a proposition. He denies 
that men naturally hate God ; and 
who can prove that ho is in the 
wrong 1 Fur our parts we arc quite 
prepared to utfirm, that such a pro- 
position does not inlist him among 
either Pelagians or Sociiiiaiis ; and 
without defending the expression 
which he has used respecting * seeds 
of evil,’ wc are unable to dlsco\cr 
that his general sentiments are in- 
correct. 

The second proposition is col- 
lected with greater fairness, al- 
though by the words * such churac- 
ters* it may be supposed that N. R. 
attributes nothing worse to the sub- 
ordinate nature of grossly wicked 
men, than opposing God or being 
adverse to religion, whereas in fact 
*hc speaks of them continually in 
miicli stronger and more a{ipro- 

S riale language. Let us consider, 
owever, wlni^itei^ Oxoniensis esta. 
^ bUshes this part of his charge, viz. 
that by distinguishing between the 
mal and acquired nature of man, 


our Essayist abandons the orthodox 
doctrine of the Church. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the opening 
of Oxoniensis^s case, since it is the 
mere result of misapprehension — an 
honest and indignant and eloquent 
tirade against an imaginary deserter 
from our ranks. The letter which 
is appended to the present article 
will convince* every one that it was 
not necessary to appeal to the Arti* 
cles ahd the Liturgy, since their 
doctrine which they are cited to 
establibh was never impugned. The 
more curious and important part of 
the controversy, is tJiat whijili re- 
lates to the diiferent signiticatious 
of the woril Nature, and of the texts 
in which that word occurs. N. R. 
appeals to Macknight and Bishop 
^Butler in defence of that significa- 
tion, which he has said, is often 
put u])on the word. Oxoniensis 
adds Hammond and Grotiiis to the 
list : and Erasmus, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Whitby may bring up the rear. 

** By nature hc^re is most likely 
to be meant what Galen calls fvo-ir 
f«»xT 9 }T 0 (, an acquisite nature, that 
is, customs and evil habits. • • By 
nature means not by birth and na- 
tural extraction, or any original de- 
rivation from Adam, in this place, 
for of this these Ephesians were no 
more guilty than everyone else, and 
no inorb befere their conversion 
than after; but by nature signifies 
ovTtffi aXtjdn;, SO the Greek scholiast 
renders it, really, beyond opinion ; 
plcne and omnino, entirely or wholly, 
the Syriac ; and so St. Jerome 
afiirins, that the ancients did ex- 
pound it, and it is agreeable to the 
usage of the same phrase, Gal. iv. 8.’’ 
Polemical Difcsurses, p. 728. In 
the English translation of Erasniiis's 
paraphrase, appointed by Craiimer 
to be fixed up and read *iii our 
Churches, thc» same iuterprctiitioii 
is glveb, That death is eternal 
that is appointed to the wveked; 
whereunto we also^wei^e subject as 
much as others touching our own 
state and condition. We had ad-- 
dieted ourselves unto it of our fret 
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choice, but it was not in our power 
to wind U8 again out of that most 
miserable servitude.** See also 
Wiiitliy* oil Ephesians ii. 3. who 
speaks )>recisely to the same effect. 
Now for our own parts we do not 
agree with these illustrious iiicn, 
nor have we any doubt that the pas- 
sage upon which they comment al- 
ludes to Original Sin., The*{!hurch 
Catechism puts this plain and obvi- 
ous interpretation upon the text, 
aiid we require no better authority 
for doing likewise. But will it fol- 
low that a writer who thinks dif- 
ferently is a licretic ? May we not 
disptite the received meaning of a 
text without incurring the charge of 
Socinianisni? Such liberty was 
granted in the best days of the 
Church; and without the slightest 
inclination to take advantage of it 
ourselves, \vc arc not prepared to 
refuse it to others. Erasmus and 
Ilauiniond, and Tailor and Whitby, 
and Butler are authorities to which 
the Pelagian is not wont to appeal. 
They err at times like other men ; 
but their rank and estimation must- 
be strangely altered, before it can 
be uccessary to apologise for being 
found ill their company. 

Having mentioned the passage, 
Ephes. ii. 3. we arc reminded of our 
intention of reverting to a declara- 
tion of the Essayist, from which it 
would appear that h**. thinks that 
there is not siitiicieiit authority for 
saying, that human nature is sinful. 
We have already observed, that the 
declaration is inconsistent with' his 
own admissiuiis, and that therefore 
the dispute between us is probably 
verbal. But to clear up miscon- 
ceptions wc will ^atc eur own view 
of the subject.' Ift the words of 
Pearson we believe, that ** the law ot 


* 'I'iiere is a very remarkable exposition 
of this text ill Nowell's Catccihism under 
the title IJaptism. M, Dc baptismo ergo 
prininin die qiiidt cciiseas P A, Qiiiiiii na- 
iiirafilii ine* idest alieni ah Ecchsifky qnfe 
Dei familia est simvs, baptUnms veliiii 
aditos nobis est per quern in cam adniit- 
timur, ^c. 


God is the rule of tiic actions of 
men, and any aberration from that 
rule is sin : the law of God is pure, 
and whatsoever is contrary to that 
law is impure. Whatsoever, there- 
fore, is done by man, or is in man 
having any conti'ariety or opposition 
to the law of God, is sin. Every 
action, every word, every thought 
against the law is a sin of cominis* 
sioii, as it IS terminated in an oh. 
ject dissonant from, and contrary to 
the prohibition of the law, or a ne- 
gative precept. Every omission of 
a duty ^required of us is a sin, as 
being contrary to the commanding 
part of the law, or an affirmative 
precept. Every evil habit contract- 
ed in the soul of man, by the action 
comniittcd against the law of God, 
is a sin constituting a man truly a 
sinner, even then when he sinneth 
not. Any corruption or incKnation 
in tlie soul to do that which God 
forbiddetli and omit that which God 
cominandeth, howsoever such cor- 
ruption and evil inclination came 
into the soul, whether by an act of 
his own will, or by the act of the 
will of another is a sin, as being 
something dissonant and repugnant 
to the Jaw of God.’’ Pearson on 
the Creed, Article X. . 

Such is the » declaration of this 
great divine ; if it can be matched, 
it canuot be surpassed within the 
whole compass of English theology ; 
and if disputants on both sides 
would consider it carefully, there 
might be some chance of terminat- 
ing the controversy to which it re- 
lates. Human nature is sinful, not 
as Calvin teaches, by the iniput'ition 
of Adam’s sin, but because it is in- 
clined to do that which God for- 
biddctli, and omit that which God 
commandeth. The facts arc such as 
Jeremy Taylor would willingly ad- 
mit, and if he had reasoned upon 
them with the accuracy of the logi- 
cal Pearson, be might have avoided 
those errors into wl^ch he too surely 
fell. Not thax he can be justly 
calleil a Sociniau or a Pelagian^ for 
be firmly believed in the iiidispeu- 
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sable necessity of an atonement, and 
loudly proclaimed the reality and 
the want both of preYcoting and co- 
operating grace. ** By baptism 
children ara made partalrerB of the 
Holy Ghost and of the grace of 
God ; which 1 desire to be observed 
ill opposition to the Pelagian heresy, 
who did suppose nature to be so 
perfect tlmt the grace of God was 
not necessary, and that by nature 
alone they could go to heaven. Which 
because 1 affirm to be impossible, 
and that baptism is therefore neces- 
sary because nature is insufficient, 
and baptism is the great channel of 
grace ; thtre evght to be no envious 
and ignorant ioad laid upon my 
doctrine as if it complied with the 
Pelagian^ againsb which it is so es- 
sentially and 80 mainly opposed in 
the main difference of his doctrine.” 
Pvlem. Discourses^ p. 884. 

The fact is, therefore, that Bi- 
shop Taylor lost his road by an 
anxiety to explore the bye. paths 
that were connected with it. The 
great Calvinistic stumbling-block, 
which he reached, but could not 
surmount, was the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, to his posterity, by an 
original covenant with his Maker ; 
and rather, than accept this, the 
monstrous fiction of his puritanical 
persecutors.Taylor denie<l that man 
derived any corruption from Adam. 
A lamentable instance of the in- 
direct evil which arises from fanati- 
cism, and a warning to every one 
who is similarly tempted against 
falling into the same pit. While 
N. R. admits, as he has done dis- 
tinctly aiul repeatedly, that prone- 
IIC88 and propensity to sin exist in 
us by our descent from Adam, be 
cannot fairly be accused of adopU 
iiig Bishop Taylor’s error. But we 
conceive ^at he has manifested an 
inclination to approach nearcr«to it 
than prudence will permit; audit 
is to that inclination that we attrU 
bute his expressions respecting the 
seeds of sin, aiKrthe natural siii- 
Viilness of mail. He may, however, 
mean that there is no such seed of 


sin or sinfulness in us, as will lead 
us necessarily into sin, and the 
first paragraph of his present let- 
ter favours this supposition. If 
the supposition be correct, we have 
only to regret that be did not ex- 
press bis meaning with more per- 
spiedity. 

Befpre we take leave of Jeremy 
Taylor* we have another remark to 
make upon a declaration of Oxonkn- 
sis. Reproaching the Essayist, for jiis 
inconsistency in admitting the neces- 
sity of grace, he adds, ** but a mo- 
ment’s reflection must shew that it 
is the original depravation of our 
natural powers alone which cafi ren- 
der supernatural assistance tliiis in- 
dispensable.” Oxoniensis is by this 
thiie aware that the position which 
*he pronounces too plain to be dis- 
puted, was indignantly rejected by 
Taylor. He may also be glad to 
learn that Bishop Bull is of the* same 
opinion as Jeremy Taylor. The 
church of God hath constantly be- 
lieved and asserted that our fiist 
parents, besides the seeds of na- 
tural virtue and religion sown ia 
their minds in their very creation, 
and besides the natural iuiioceiicc 
and rectitude wherein also they 
were endowed with certain gifts 
and powers supernatural, infused by 
the Spirit of God, and that in these 
gifts their perfection consisted.'* 
JBults Sermons^ vol. iii. 291. 

The opinions of these celebrated 
men may or may not be correct;^ 
but at all events they prove that 
the doctrine is conceivable, and a 
writer who reflects upon the incom- 
peteiicy and want of information of 
his adversary, ought not to have 
spoken as if be had never heard of 
their existence. The circumstance 
rather cuts against ourselves, be- 
cause if grace implied deptavity, 
N. R’s. admission respecting grace 
must extend to depravity also. But 
this connection, as our great bi- 
shops have shewn. Is perfectly un- 
tenable; and we have only ineii- 
t toned the circumstance in order to 
shew our correspondent that he i? 
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not infailibfes and that there are 
other subjects on which he is mis- 
taken* besides the Essays of N. 

The interpretation which be puts 
upon the sentiments of Bishop But- 
ler* appears to us to be correct. The 
bishop* he tells us, asserts most 
justly, that if we consider all the 
\vlioie sum of the various relations of 
human nature* taking a future state 
into the account* and subjecting 
tlic whole to the supremacy of re- 
flection or conscience* iu this sense 
human nature may be considered as 
congenial to virtue* and a law to it- 
self* but he still admits fully .(and 
this ij the great practical question) 
that our natural passions are in 
great measure (even those which 
are the strongest* and most influence 
our actions) of a vicious character*'*i 
Christian Remembrancer^ p. G55. 
This is a very remarkable sentence* 
and it winds up and concludes our 
correspondent’s argument complete- 
ly in favour of his opponent. How 
can a nature be totally corrupt which 
on the whole is congenial to virtue ? 
Passions may lead it astray* which 
is the practical part of the subject* 
but the entire .controversy from be- 
ginning to end has related to the 
theory of hiiinau nature. N. U. ap- 
peals to Butler* and Oxoniensis per- 
mits the appeal. The referee de- 
cides against him* and he .says this 
is all right. We cbnfcss our ina- 
bility to reconcile such contradic- 
tions; and turn without reluctance 
to a less encumbered comer of the 
field — to the historical deduction 
of the opinions which have been 
held in different ages upon the 
questions under dispute. The sup- 
plement which Oxonieysis desires 
would occupy a vdliune. The cor- 
rections we shall endeavour to 
compress into a shorter space. 

He commences with begging the 
question, a prsetiee which has iU 
advocates as wtill as its inconveiii* 
eucA. ** 1 copccive it will be aU 
most unnecessary for me to remark 
in beginning this deduction* that all 
our thcoloskal wrUero before Uie 


acc€S 9 ion of Charles I. carry the 
doctrine of Original Sin to the full 
extent of those representatkma 
which form * the excess of stale* 
ment*’ charged by N. !(• against the 
Homilies.*’ Now N. R’s. charge is 
not against the general doctrine, 
but against some particular ex- 
pressions in the Homilies; and of 
these he says that ** they are suffi- 
ciently dcfeusible as general decla- 
rations and .descriptions of tiiaii- 
kiiid.” Many of our most esteem- 
ed tlieologiauB have gone much far- 
ther ill their condemnation of the 
passaged to which he alludes. And 
among living writers he fiiay plead 
the examples of Mr. Sumner (Apoa^ 
tolical Preachings p. 124.) and of 
Mr. Young, [SL PauFa Doctrine of 
Original Sin, p. 278.) in extenua- 
tion of the fault that he has com- 
mitted. For our own parts we 
have repeatedly declared that we 
are ready to abide by the decision 
of the Homilies upon the nature 
and extent of man’s corruption. 
That decision however* is to be as- 
certained* not by quoting a few 
detached and rhetorical phrases* 
but by taking the real sense and 
scope of the Homilist when he 
treats of the question a^ length : and 
the result is, iu pmsent question* 
(as was fully shewn in our second 
volume* p. 581.) that there is no 
perfect good in man* no good that 
can merit reward*no good that can put 
away offences.*' If Ojpenieiwb should 
stand in need of farther information 
upon this part of the subject we beg 
leave to refer him to Dr. Laurence's 
Hampton Lectures* and to his l>ec- 
trine of the Church of England 
upon Baptisms Part 11. p. 91 — 94. ' 
But we have something more to 
say upon our correspondent’s con- 
fident assertion respecting the then, 
logical writers who flourished be- 
fore the accession of Charles 1. lii 
the first place we have to thank 
him for carrying us to Dean Nowell* 
whose Catechism (in the partquotedS 
is a literal translation of the Ckte. 
clibm of Edward VI. and docs not 
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take the decided part which Oxo^ 
fitenm imagines. For how is origi- 
nal ri^teoiisness defined ? In the 
followiag remarkable terms. 

•• Master. ^That image is that af- 
ter the likeness whereof thou sayest 
that man was made 1 

** Scholar. That is most abso- 
lute righteousness, and perfect holi- 
ness, which most nearly bolongclh 
to the very nature of God ; and 
most clearly appeared in Christ, our 
new Adam. Of the which in us^ 
tJiere scai|t arc to be seen any 
sparkles. , 

** M. What are there scahtto be^ 
secnl ^ 

S. It is true forsooth : for they 
do not now so shine as they did in 
the beginning before inairs Fall; for 
the much as man by the darkness 
of sins and mist of errors hath cor- 
rupted* the brightness of this image. 
In such sort hath God in his wrath 
wreaked him upon the sinful man.'* 

We iiave quoted from the origi- 
nal on account of the quaintness 
and beauty of the language. The 
Latin omits the concluding words, 
but in other respects it is a literal 
translation. And is it not obvious, 
that when we appeal to these docu- 
ments in proof of man’s utter cor- 
ruption, the passage which has jnst 
been quoted is overlooked or for. 
gotten? Msin’s corruption is sub- 
sequently described in very strong 
terms ; but here he is allowed to re- 
tain Bomei although scant sparkles 
of the perfect holiness of God, 
which is sufficient, and more than 
sufficient to upset our correspon. 
dent's assertion. In a preceding 
part of the same singular tracts, the 
scholar says, ** By Original Sin and 
evil cuetontf the image of God in 
man was so at the beginning dark, 
ened, and the judgment of nature 
so corrupted, that man himself doth 
not sufficiently understand wlia? dif- 
ference is between honesty and dis- 
honesty, right and wrong." Here 
we have N. R'a^ doctrine of a se. 
l2odd and superinduced nature. And 
Nowell translates the passage into 


f 

his Catechism, and sayv, ** Imago 
Dei ill boniine post Adami lapsuni 
iiativo nialo et consuetudine prava,*^ 
Sic. On the whole the genuine doc- 
trine of these and all our other early 
formularies are admirably summed 
up by Bishop Jewel, iu bis Apo- 
logy — Dicimiis, homiiicm natum 
esse in peccato et in pcccato vitam 
agerci^Koniinfoi posse vere dicere^ 
mundum esse cor suum, jusiissiinum 
quernque servuin c'sse inutilem ; le. 
gem Dei perfcctain esse, et u nobis 
requirere perfectani et pletiam obe- 
dientiaiii ; iili a nobis in hue vita sa. 
tisficisi non pos^e iillo modo ; lUMpic 
esse mortaliiim quenqiiarn (|iii pjshit 
in cunspectu Dei pro^riis vinhiis 
justificuri.*' Here, at. all events, 
there is no excess of statement ; and 
if Oxonimsis is satisfied with the 
passage, so are we. 

But to satisfy him more fully re- 
specting the value of his unneces- 
sary remark, we subjoin another ex- 
tract from Bishop Biilfs Apology, 
in which that prelate quotes the 
words of the venerable Hooper. 

In eftdem Praefalione (ad Ex- 
plicationem Decalogi) postquam 
fuse disseruerat de« peccato ori- 
ginali (per quod iliserte negat iiiiu- 
ginem Dei in liominem deletani esse) 
in haec verba progreditur, * Haec au- 
tem imperfectio sive morbus ingeni- 
tus ex A^amo contractus honiitiem 
non excludit a promisso Dei in 
Christo, modo ne limites et fines 
originalis peccati per propriam stul- 
titiam ac malitiam transgreditur, at- 
que ex contemptu scu odio verhi 
clivini in peccatum prolabatur seque 
ipsum in imaginem Diaboli traiisfor- 
loet.** Bulli Opera, p. G70. 

Before wp put this admirable vo- 
lume out of out iTands, we will copy 
another passage, which conclusively 
shews that tlie authors of oun Arti- 
cles did not symbolise with the ad- 
vocates «of total corruption. ** Si 
PatrcB Ecclesige nos{r« credidissent 
locum Apostoli ad Bom^vii. de ho- 
miue regeniti omnino exponendum 
esse, certe istum imprimis locum 
citasscut ad probandam coiiclusio. 
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ii«m suam nempe oonoiiplacentiani 
etiam in renatia manere^ aiquidem 
iocuB ille ita infellectus ad earn 
theBin ooDfonnandain omnium ap- 
possitissimuB ait* Atqui plane aliter 
faciunt ; omuso loco hto, altero ex 
epist. ad Galat. utuntur quern om* 
nes de homine sub gratift evangelii 
constitoto expoDunt/’ p« 094. ^This 
reasoniag is unanawerable* And it 
leads to Aefollowing inference. Since 
the fathers of our Church applied 
the' seventh chapter of Romans 
to the unregenerate and natural 
man* they could not have believed 
in his totm corruption. For all the 
uiaintrfnera of that doctrine have 
long ago beets compelled to under- 
stand ue chapter of the regenerate* 
because it ascribed more to man^s 
unassisted strength than was com- 
patible with the Calvinistic hypo- 
thesis. ^ See* then*” says Bishop 
Sherlock* on Rom. viii. 16* the di- 
vided empire of sin and reason; 
reason approves what is just and 
holy* consents to and delights in 
the word of God ; but sin captivates 
and enthrals it* and makes the man 
the slave of sin though the admirer 
and approver of virtue.” This is 
the true construction of the seventh 
chapter and ita connection with the 
eighth is admirably explained in the 
same discourse. The Dean of Chi- 
chester's General Vi^w of Megene- 
ration in Baptism contains a strik- 
ing passage to the same effect* to. 
gether with a brief confutation of 
the new and erroneous interpretation. 
** Man* indeed* since the Fall* is far 
gone from original righteousness* 
and has contracted a strong bias to 
evil in liis will and affections* and a, 
visible tendency to ^eca}b both in 
intellect and morals. But the most 
degenerate condition of the most 
ignorant and profligate of his kind 
is not his naturfl state* nor the 
immediate and universal conse- 
quence of the Fall. In the midst 
of this debasement and inherent 
bias to evil* he inherits many relics 
of his better self. principles of moral 
BsmAmbbamcbb* No* 86* 


goodness and distinct lineaflientc of 
that image of God in whkll hi wno 
created ; and whatevi^ his praetice 
' may be* the judments of his under- 
standing and Ac decMons of hio 
conscience are usually on die side^ 
of virtue and morality* till his in- 
tellect has been degraded by igno- 
rance and bad education* and bin 
conscience seared by hat^its of pro- 
fligacy and an universal corruption 
of manners.” We have not room 
mr tlie remainder ; but it is worthy 
of the most Attentive consideration. 
It prov^ that the Reformers acted 
righdy in rejecting Calvin’s inter- 
prepation of Rom. vii. ; and as the 
maintainers of total pollution agree 
in this instance with Calvin* they are 
diametrically opposed to onr vene-^ 
Arable Reformers. This is the eonee- 
tionof ourcorrespondent’sstatemeAta 
which we humbly venture to suggest 
to Oxoniensis^ liet him study the flill 
meaning of these two chap^rs *9^ 
and try whether they can be made 
to assert man’s utter pollution. Let 
him turn over the works of every 
English Theologian, and see whether 
there be a single writer who applies 
the seventh chapter of Romans to the 
regenerate widiout adopting other 
peculiarities of the Calvinistic creed. 
He will then have made a full and 
sufficient historical deduction of the 
progress oLthe doctrine of plan’s 
utter pollution. He will liiid that 
it was not received by the authors of 
our Liturgy* Articles and Homilies ; 
but was received by their Calvinis- 

* We oxtisct s useful remark npos the 
meaning of these chapters from the work 
of a very Judicious criHe. ** Tliat the deiirs 
of the fl^ should be death and enmity 
with God* proves the fatal eonsequenGea 
of iln'ind die righteousness of God. lliit 
it baa ns mors rqferanee to the atiivsnal 
deprsrity of bomsB nature* than the op. 
polite cbwactsr of beiag heavenly minded 
iKis to ita nnlveiwl integrity and incormp- 
ilon.* Morgan's Smnpt&n Lectures^ p. 
98. See sbo the ll|h ar.id isth numbers 
of this Journal— Artirie Setiptnre *Cri8* 
cism. ' 
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ticM«ecMoMt «kUby ifae Pwitam 
Mid Pfetbyterimfifor IriKun those 
siMtesson madewi^* lie will find 
thei'it wasu Md received by the 
greet divine# of the age of the Re- 
stoieUon, by Cbilliugworth, orTay> 
kw, or Banndetson, or Barrow, or 
BnB, or Stillingfleet, but that it 
was reoeived by the non-confor- 
ttists Baxter, Calamy, and Owen. 
He will find that it was not received 
by die most celebrated churchmoi 
of hter times, by Sherlock, Water- 
land or Seeker, but>th&t it was re- 
ceived by the discij^les of Wesley 
and Whitfield, and is devoutly re- 
tained down to the present day. No 
exphmation can be given of this in- 
variable piaetioe, except the well 
known fact of the invariable dif- 
finence whidi has existed between ' 
the iMlticB, and -their consequent 
disngteeMent respecting the Apos- 
fl^e meaning. The Church believes 
^t we can delight in the law of 
Godafter the iawara man,” and that 
t* to will is present with ns, though 
to perlbrm that which -is good we 
And not.** This she believes mid 
refers to St. Paul as her authority. 
.‘Non-conformists and .Metliodists 
deny tiiat the authority is in her 
favours and quote very difiwrent 
texts of Scripture^ in order to esta- 
bHrii' a veiy different system. All 
“ who join wnb the Chuiwi in her in- 
' tetpretatioB of the Apootle» will also 
Approve of hCr guarded and mode- 
-VnAMmdacriptumdefltaition of Ori- 
gflml'Sinaiid it# efihets. Ail who 
take the opposite side, will follow 
' -their premises to an opposite 
eoMrittrion. Doubtless, as Mr. Sum- 
‘^mev" has said, there is much, mis- 
-'•paderstendiMfe much verbal dispute 
^ non the eubject of man's oerrnp. 
-tni. But we dunk that with Bishop 
BedPslnvnlttaUe aid,- we have fur- 
nhhtod a'test-by' which every man’s 
ttaeta may be tried. Doe# be apply 
St. Paul’s words in the seventh 
chapter of .the I^omaiis. to the re- 
^ gjfMrete or the nnregenerate ? In 
the latter case, whatever difterence 
of opinion may separate him from 


^ c 

some «f his brethren, he agrees 
witii the Church of England respee- 
ing Original Sin. In the former, 
whatever subtletfea or nice distinc. 
tions be may discover, yet in fact 
and in truth he differs from her. 

VHiat remains to be said must 
be said briefly. Our correspon- 
dent, P. appears to have taken 
the proper view of tiie question on 
which he writes, and W — r is evi- 
dently desirous of steering cleiqr of 
Calvinistic errors. But we can. 
not congratniate him upon having 
proved hb point, and the remarks 
already made shew that in our opi- 
nion, it is incapable of proof. He 
thinb that the total eorruption of 
man may be established by those 
who reject Calvinistic predestination 
* and irresistible grace. And when 
he says that man owes every thing 
to Christ in opposition to any 
power of extricating himself from 
the ruins of the Fall', he says no more 
titan every churchman will acknow- 
ledge. But the question is, docs 
tbb diew that man is totally cor- 
rupt I And we conceive that these 
words are used by W— r in a 
milder sense than that which they 
nsually bear. One of his illustra- 
tions indeed speaks a different lan> 

^ yet we conceive that even 
lere b only a verbal difference 
betweefi him <ind us. The raising 
of Lasanis to life, (p. 261,) has 
often been compared to the delivery 
of a soul from corruption, and the 
comparisoiihas been so much abused 
by Calvinistic writers, that it has 
got a very bad name. They have 
said that as Lnxarus was restored 
mstantaneously, so are men instan- 
taneously converted. That as h6 bad 
no power to accept or refine, so 
men are merely passive in the re- 
ception of grace: and maily other 
obvious bat , ilt-ronnded conceits 
may Hb traced to the samb source. 
W— r has no inclination ta adopt 
them ; he admits thab grace is re- 
sistible, and may be lost. He ad- 
mits that after it b Reived wS may 
or may not eml>l(^ it af a mad may 
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or may not <!at, walki 

Were we sure therefore that (he 
comparison never would be'jiushcd 
beyond the point at whidi be stops^ 
that nothftig more would be inferred 
from it thau that as Lazarus could 
not have recovered his life without 
Cbrbt» so man cannot recover in* 
nocencc or righteousness without 
grace and pardon, wtf should leave 
the whole matter where it is. But 
there is a Calvinistic refinement 
of whfc;b W— r seems not to be 
aware, and which fastens with pe- 
culiar avidity upon this ceiebrated 
illustjation. The Calvinist will ad- 
mit every word that has been stud 
by W — ^r, hnd maintain his own 
peculiar principles notwithstanding. 
And his plea will be that as Laza- 
rus could walk or not after . his re* 
surrMtion, but not before ; so a 
Christian may accept (and perhaps 
even refuse) grace after he hat been 
tamngly awakened, but not before. 
From which it will follow that unless 
evei^ man is savingly awakened, 
specially and irresistibly converted, 
endowed with a disposition to good, 
and a moral ability which naturally 
he cannot possess (SIssM’s Refuta- 
tion of Cahinim, Vol. I. p. 124,) 
the gospel is not really offered to all. 
Aud if W-— r rqects baptismal re* 
generation, as almost all men do, 
who maintain that' we ^ totally 
corrupt, it will follow that even 
among Christians, a very great pro- 
portion of those who are i^m into 
the world are utterly unable to 
escape from the consequenceU' of 
sin. They .certainly ape not con- 
verted in tiiat sense which the Cal* 
yinbt applies? to the ierm, and 
therefore they renaip all tiieir lives, 
aa dead and as incapable of Imng as 
Inzarus in his grave; and perish 
by.aii unavoidable .necessity. 

The connection therefore between 
total corruption and GaAinUt^' b 
thiss— the firstjdoes on no occasion 
shut out dir exclude (be second ; and 
if Calvinbtic regeneration be insert- 
' ed between thenu b serves as ajink 
to upite tbepn indissolubly to one 


another. ** lAici«>«ie, however,*' 
says Dean Belhdl, in the oioellunt 
treatise to uhick we have abeftd^ 
refimved, **sonw Dtvineo who nie^ 
the Calvinbtic syytem of predesma- 
tion and indefeotibb grace, and yet 
maintain thb theory of Original Sin 
and regeneration. Their notion b 
that in consequence of the state to 
which man b reduced by the Fall ; 
he cannot repent, or beUeve, or per- 
form any act of a spiritual kind 
without fimt experwneing a new 
creation of habits, and consequently 
that habitual holiness b the neces- 
sary criterion of regeneration. But 
they allow that after he has been 
bom again he b in the same comB-. 
tion with Adam in hb state of up- 
rightness, and mm depart from 
race given, and lelinqaiah the ha* 
its <» holiness which* have been 
plamted in him. Yet eved under 
this modification thb tiieory of MUpe- 
neration still hinges upon necessity, 
and excludes the voluntary agency 
of man from any shure in believiag 
the Gospel, and the conversion of 
the soul to bolincss." *The Dean 
proceeds to establish his porition in 
the pbiuest and most convindbg 
manner ; and concludes by pmnting 
out the eminection which subsists 
between those views of Original Sin 
and regeneration, which when united 
lead at cuoe to Calvinism. ** Ex- 
aggerated deseniptions of hnamn 
coiruption while they frtil of noting 
'Upon the conscience, haven power- 
ful effect upon the pasmons of fthe 
weak andonreflecting, and aatuiully 
sprve to kindle and encoangU the 
maladies of religions entbusiassaand 
seir*imposture. For when •wien are 
taught that a sense of th&r own 
ntter and nnmized depravity b the 
first or rather the sole qua lifi ct^oo 
for regeneration, they endfavour ]to 
throw themselves inlin that posture 
of-mind which the lesson thik they 
have heard seems to require. Hence 
th^give then|MlvgB.up to certain 
vague and desultcnty feeUi^s m- 
worthiness urhich they ^mbtake m 
religpous convictions, and establish 
4 Y2 



i»Hbia timMehai a*ktAd iff T« lAk Aiffar af fA< Rimtmhrmuer. 

t'lMM MpMteM «rtliill''taxe8 tblini 
mtb»tter<lef>f«vitv,A«.4ctermiil«d B**r 

bati«4 iff CMnIi mlN it overloola iw A preiicdW Number i^erretl to 
the epcdaltiaatff Mbi Md^lto them bv. j^iir Cbfreepdddeiit ** Oxonien* 
off 6 m ^ tMk of wlf>enqaity end ^ ib your Number for November, 
the pwiuH of eet^knowledge. But 1 said that I should not enter into 
the.tratieitioB from this state of mind controversy on the subject of " Ori- 
to a. fetate directly opposite to it is ginal Sin.** But in order to explain 
eaqraad natural, tor he who can myself, and Justify my own sentt!* 
persuade himself that he 6 exactty inents in a former instance or. two, 
ancb a creature as these views of i beg permission to say, that 1 dd- 
Ofiginal Sin represent, wUl find no nit as much of our ninth article as 
difficulty in pmuadiim himself tiinS I conceive is required to be admitted : 
he has ex|mienced uiat mystical namely, ** proneness" and " pro* 
change and revolution of sonl on pensity** to sin* in human nature 
edkich the corresponding theory clearly and decidedly. But " pronc- 
of t^pneiation resty. Such is tha ness” and ** propensitjr . do not im* 
foot m the history of the most pre> ply total ana complete” alienation 
valent hinds of enthusiasm : and it ^ni ailgood, and enmity” to God 
pWnljr confiranr an observation by nature. And if it be true, which 
made in a former part of this trea- l ^mit also that we are as mankind 
tiM, that the speculative errors of *<'serjr /nr gone” indeed, ('gndm Isn* 
Dtvbms naturally sIMte into practi* Hsihnl) 6om righteousness, which 
cal oRofs and nnaticbm, when they » a lamented truth ; yet even tfiis 
fall i^ the hands of foe weak, the expression is not equivalent to oX«r, 
pMskmale, and the iuudiinous.”— or " total” Aversauon. Nor again 
To tUs we have nothing to add. does a '* taint” or ** infection of our 
Thnlsuned tniter hns disentangled nature** prove tiie quanthm or ma> 
the knot of error, taken foe enidn lipiity ofMtuai disease and tl^t too 
to-pieoea, link link, and abewn by a fatal *' necessity.** 
fte unsound artifacial rteture of foe My object is to oppose those 
xiscln and ffwtenings. Out worthy alone who carry their depreciation 
carrespeadent la nMincluded in foe of mankind so for as to acknowledge 
dasa of the weak, tim paasionate, nothing (pod in them at all ; *' not 
and ihe h^ndieioHa, niMh therefoiu a a^rk** of hcBness i who speak of 
tha doctrine which he proftisesm^ •• seeds of evtt” and of all kind of 
dnhhnno ham. But it udU laud depruvi^ as '* implanted*' in our 
fom fouurtlitv of hb heurers and very "puture.*" And my, reason for 
w n dewto iqaet foe hdptbmnl ra> so doiafo ta beoquse I do most 
gaaainlian iff foo Chnteh and foe, fimdy and stneereW believe, that 
flasiptuns, to emhoacu foe total with anoh ideas' as foas^, many ex* 
c hange apd conversion of Weaby, ineaaions in tiie Holy S^ptures «re 
and nnbmtdy to mrite foefar system not eotOifotible; foa| such “ex* 
of fooMOgy complete, by eroWnfog tremq”*' aeDoaceafent of human an* 
itvdfo the peroonal predet ti natioo fork is mff uecesanrUy to be' con* 
offlaW n. On fosse gMunds, we tended for; that ** coatelta'* of the 
hesIfoteBOttoasanteonreorretpoii. Spifitagsinaf' foe flesh, (Gd.v. IT.) 
dent font foonrb both amor^und atone, would prove foe bubnce not 
a logtoeh oon n eo t to n between foe to be entirely on one' side; and that 
tenet whudi he upholds and the tenet there are oaqy " ligbteoua” %mo- 
whieh herqjecte, Iheaecnmterea* tionfe affiftiiefl u m foe ** ionet 
foqyr most embrace both or neither, man,'* heddks foe great workinga 
and we Crust that he will choose of conscieiiee ; whatever Other emo- 
foe latter alternative. tions thcR may be witiiin him alio 
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to contend lUHr.is H|»y 

where iiated tooee evil emo^* 
tioDS are ** irreahtibk.” II iaide^ 
they were so, ** am'* would not be 
the term dhen applicable. l.tl>>nk 
also that much real gbotlnm oir wlmi 
we may well trust, that God will 
graciously consider and reward as 
such, is frequently discemible/moog 
men; hdwever on many oScasions 
they mhy shew much perverseness 
and propensity to what is wrong. 
And orhat does all this prove but 
much irregularity and inconsistency, 
which doubtless must be charged 
upon all mankind ! .If also real de. 
pravity, great and gross in man^ 
instances, appear which is undeni- 
abie, the conclusion is, that this is 
all of their ** own" creating. 

It always appears wonderful tc^ 
me, that in contemplating the state 
of man by nature, so little attention 
seems to be paid to die express de- 
clarations of Scripture, that " m the 
image of God” created He man. 
Ann has this image ceased t what is 
it that is expressly alleged in Ge- 
nesis as constituting the crime of 
" murder,” or kilUw '* man'* but 
the consideration of his being made 
in the ** image of God." St James 
also, iii. 0. speaking of the abuse 
of the tongue, says, ** therewith 
curse we men who are made after 
the similitude (or image) of God.” 
Now, whatever we may understand 
by this expression even in the lowest 
sense of it, still it implies so " high” 
an intimation of the character of 
man by the very notere which God 
gives him as appears totally irre- 
concileable with those other degra- 
diilg notions above aUuded to; such 
as " seeds of eyil",m our make and 
frame, and the whoM of nian being 
a mtye ** mass” of detnavity ! 

Neveijhidess, that tbat free agency 
which *is' vouchsafed, to. mankind. by 
God should be often irr^lbrly em- 
ployed! *e<l that actions <fii^ 
o^mst better* knowledge sliould 
arise, may be well expecled in va- 


rious instaaees; Aat.aome dia|ne 
also of ** proneneas oad^propea^** 
to sin may exist in ua from eaoses 
which we cannot fully.speak to .bv 
our descent from AdM : all this w 
perfectly admissible and is admitted. 
But ia thus aiguing agunst " com- 
plete" depravity, and in contendiiu 
for some comparative or even " real” 
goodness: at least what for Chrisifs 
sake it may be believed Grod will 
renrd as such: no " sabdlian" 
self-sufficiency is .thought *of, m 
pretended, nor any degree of good- 
ness as inherent or " native” in us, 
and per ee existing ; nor any.abUity. 
to do good beyond what the grace 
of God ordinarily assisting us per- 
mits; preventing the world mm 
becoming thoroughly corrupt, and 
actually and experimentally thus 
dbplaying its efficacy. 

I am however particularly ^ased 
In observing that " Oxoniensis'^ is 
not unacquainted with the senti- 
ments of Bishop Taylor on this sub- 
ject : because in my opinion, .no one 
is qualified to say much concerning 
it, who has not carefully perused 
his observations; who no doubt has 
truth only in view, as I mysdf have» 
and 1 am sure *' Oxoniensis”' has 
also. .To the writings of Bishop 
Taylor, those of many oth«r very 
pious and estimable writers might b« 
added. But 1 fear unifermity of 
opinion on the question is notto be 
expected, I shall not add more mm, 
nor'addreupyouagimupoiMt. Tbe 
only- motivso operating, on mydiind 
is, to rescue the character of the 
Deity from the remotest eppeenmoU 
of promoting " sin" by nie work 
of ms own lunds, the 'munaa eNm. 
tioD etill reflecting or leeembling 
bis own goodness' " somehow-;** so 
akleastasto bedeclared "mndein 
his own image.** 

1 am, ffir. 

Your bumble Servant, 
N.B* 
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which reaioo, Mkj/f Pluimh^the 
pciu in coll|e■^ ^ ccnsiaeted an 
emhlcm of victoitjr« U being the na- 
tute of thin tie^ not to give way to 
preunre ami opposition.*’ Aulut 
CMKtw, B. iti. C. & 

I will tiiig a D«w song onto thee, O 
Ood, nnd'ring pniscs unto thee npon e 
ten strii^ed Into.* Prahn csUr. 9. 

** There etill remained a haip of 
ten Mtringt, its precise form* I .do 
not well reme'mber, for I had seen it 
but once when 1 first entered the 
cave* I look upon these harps 
then as the Theban harps in use in 
the time of Sesostris*who did nbt re. 
build* but decorate ancient Thebes ; 
I consider them as affording an in- 
contestible proof* were they the only 
" Almost alt the gates of die an. *1nonuments remaining, that every 
cient caverns and temples Were to* necessary to the constnictiQn* 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

^ (Cutting,) 

w Hh kssdedatlmim'ldisesMpbeeiliis 
pavilion mmal shoatUhi Weira dark waten, 
and ddek cloMt «f tte skiM.’' Psalm 
wsOi. Si. . 

The ancient Egyptians accord, 
ing to Plutarch* hM a similar idea 
o^e residence of the Deity ; they 
r^Nsented the throne of God as 
seat^ in an al^ss of darkness, and 
himself as wvUihU and ceeult ,’* — 
PMareh de Iride et OtMde, 

' ** Beaatifiil for sitnatihn, the Joy of the 
whole earth isMoanttShm, on the aides of 
the aordi the dly of the great king.*— 
Pnim xlviU. 2. 

" The hoiy chambers which looked to. 
wards the north."— Eaek. xlvi. 19. 


wtarda'fAe north, both amongst the 
.Hindoos and Druids." See laawriee 
htd* Ant. Vol. VI. p. 146. 

*• The righteons ataaQ floniish like a 
paini.tree.* Psalm xciU. 12. 

The palm was su|q>osed to rise 
nndar a weight* and to thrive in pro- 
pegrtioa to its beiiw depressed.— 
There is possibly a nirther aOusion 
in this than may first ^pear. The 
ancients had an opinion that .the 
palm was immortal* at least ifTt 
.did die it recovered again* and ob. 
tawed a second life by renewal." 
iliyoirt's Mythology, Vol. 11. p. 4. 

■' V The PhmniciaBa gave the name 
iof Pbonu to the palirntree* because 
uibdft burnt down to tiw ground it 
oiNmgainp'agiun fiurer and stronger 
tnaa ever.’’ Notee to Belode Hero- 
dotno, .Vel. I. p. 801. 

'f.*,Ai>9totle in his seventh book 
of problems* and Plutarch in the 
eignth 'bf his -^mposia* relates a 
thing real^ wonderful. If you place 
a great; weight apon the wood of a 
l^mHree* eoatiousUy increasingdbis 
till the weight is too great 'to be 
supported, thg pajgi does net give 
ytm downwards* nor bend inwiwds, 
but rises against the weight* and 
bends and springs upwards, for 


ornament* and use of this instru- 
men|, was in the highest perfection* 
and if BO* all the others must have 
probably attained to the same de- 
gree.” Bruce, Vol. I. p. 131. 

The harp seems to have been 
known in the very earliest ages* 
thus in Gfen. iv. 21. we read mat 
Jubal vras the father of them that 
handled the harp. 

From the following account it 
appears also to bave been known in 
our udand at a very early period* as 
wdl as i& GteuV Hecatens and some 
others say toat there is an island in 
the ocean over against Gaul* as big 
as 'Sicily under the arctic pole* 
where the Hyperboreans inhabit; 
so called because they are situated 
bl^ond the breeses of the north 
wind. That the soil here is very 
rich and very fimitAil ; and the'ch- 
mate temperate* iniomuih as there 
are two ctopi in the year. Th^ 
say that Latona was born here* itod 
therefore that they worship Apollo 
above all othef, f;MS ; and beeause 
th^ ai% daily siagpng. in praise of 
thnr ^* and aseming to him 
the highest hononrif* ffmy say that 
these inhabitants demean them, 
selves* as if they .were Apollo’s 
priests* who has here a stately 
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grove, oAd renowned temple of a 
round fonn, beautified with many ^ 
rich gifts. Thafthere is a city Uke* 
wise consecrated to this god, whose 
citizens are most of them harpers, 
who playing on the harp, chant sa- 
cred hymns to Apollo in the temple, 
setting forth his glorious acts/’ 

The Gaub also have poets, that 
sing melodious songs^ whom they 
call Bards, who to their musical in- 
strui^jents like unto harps, chant 
forth the praises of some and the 
dispraises of others. Died. Sic. 
B* 2. C. d. and B. 6. C. 2. 

And thou Bhalt not'lct any of thy seed 
pass tlirorgh the lire to Moloch.'* Levit. 
xvHi. 91. « 

i* There shall not be found among yon 
any one that makctli her son or her daugh- 
ter to pass through the hrej Deut. xviii.t 
10 . 

Can one go upon hot coals, and hU 
feet not be burned.” Prov. vi. 28. 

** When thou walkest through the fire 
thou shalt not be burned." Isa. xliil. 2. 

These passages more or less refer 
to the trials by ordeal, a practice 
frequent from the earliest times. 

Tlie guards accused each other ; nought 
was proved 

But cacli suspected each, and all denied 
<lfiering in proof of innocence, to grasp 
The burning steel, to walk thro* fire, and 
take 

Their solemn oath they knew not of the 
deed/* > 

Sophocles Antigone^ /. 270. 

** 111 the Hindoo laws mention is 
made of the Purrekeb, or trial by 
ordeal, which was one of the first 
laws instituted by Moses among the 
Jews. Fire or water were usually 
employed, but in India the mode 
varies, and is often determined by 
the choice of the parties. 1 remem- 
ber a letter from a man of rank, 
who was accused of coiresponding 
in time of war with the enemy, in 
which he says — Lbtmy aacuserbe 
produced ; let me see him face ' to 
mce : let the most venomous snakes 
be put into a pot ; let us put our 
hands into it together; let it be co- 
vered for a certain time; and he 


who remaineth unhurt, shall be in- 
nocent/ This trial is Uwavs ac- 
companied with the solemnities of a 
religious ceremony/’ . SkttellAs of 
tko Hindoos, Yol. IL p*. 60. 

. ** Mr. Maurice mentions these 
ordeals; on great occasions, hi 
says, criminals are to be tried 1^ 
fire and by water, and of him whom 
that fire burns not, or who sinks 
not in that water, the veracity must 
be considered as perfect.” Mem^ 
rice Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 360. 

The trials of the guilt, or inno- 
cence of persons accused of crimes 
and mbaemeanours, arc made in 
presence of an idol, called Fu^q, 
sitting amidst fire and flames ; not 
indeed in a judicial and public way, 
but privately in the honse, where 
the fact was committed, and iu pre- 
sence of the domestics, either by a 
simple conjuring and uttering cer- 
tain words, or by fire, or by a 
draught of Kkumano Goo. If the 
first or simple conjuration proves 
ineffectual, recourse is had to the 
second, a trial by fire, to be per- 
formed by making the suspected 
persons walk thrice over a coal fire, 
about a fathom long, which if they 
can do without being burnt on the 
soles of their feet, they are acquit- 
ted.” Kaempher^s Japan, Vol. I. 
p. 236. 

** Amongst the people of Congo 
there is an oath or a test, called 
Chiliimbo, which might rather be 
said to be applied than administer- 
ed ; for the person accused hath a 
red hot iron passed over his naked 
leg ; which if it causes any blister, 
he is forthwith thought guilty ; but 
if not be is released. The deceit of 
this is, that if the patient be deter- 
mined to be acquitted, the subtil 
wizard has a certain preparation 
concealed in hb hand, of an ex- 
ceeding cold nature, with which 
sti^oking gently over the' part, the 
fire when applied there loses its 
force; but if he be to be found 
guilty, that reiAedy’is to be omit, 
ted, and then the iron is left to cause 
its effect/’ MeroUa da Sorrento^s 
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V^ag$ io Congo. CkorchiU CoU. 
Yol.Tp. 676; 

** La question qu'on donne aux 
voleurs (en Japon) faote de preuve. 
fait pIutAt condaianer les malheur. 
eux que lea clbupablea. Pour ayerer 
le crime Pen fait rougir une piece 
defer d’un doigt d’espais, et d'uii 
pjed en quarr£» et des que la pre- 
miere douleur est revenue on la 
cduche sur les deux mains de 
racctisi, sur deux feuilles de papier^ 
quv s*aliument aussi tot, et si Vae- 
gus£ la peut jeter sur une petite 
cia^e, que Ton y pose aupres, sans 
qufil se brule on le renvoye absous, 
mais^si les mains sont tant soit peu 
offenc6esparIe feu, on le condaume 
\ la mort.’* Ohamit Mand/delo^ 
VoL II. p. 400. 

To lAe Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sib, 

My object in the present letter is 
very briefly 8tq|ed. It is to point 
out certain abuses as they appear to 
me, or if that be too strong a term, 
certain irregularities in our mode of 
administering the Sacrament of 
Baptism, that arc little becoming so 
holy an ordinance, and as little cal- 
culated to excite a feeling of reve- 
rence in the minds of the laity. 

1 allude in the first instance to 
our almost general substitution of a 
paltry earthen-ware or pewter dish 
for the old and venerable and more 
appropriate font. 

I am aware that during the ear- 
liest ages of the Gospel, I mean 
during the times of the Apostles and 
dieir immediate' successors, the rite 
of Baptism was administered in any 
place, where there was water. Bap- 
tizabwt, says Durand, in stagnk 
et fluinintbus.*' The several cases 
of baptism recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, such as Ae baptism 
of Ae Eunucb, of tbe three Aou- 
sand convert^ by Ae preaching^of 
-St. Peter, of Cornelius, and the 
Keeper of the pristm* clearly prove 
t^is^ And such I am equally aware 
continued to be the practice of the 


Church as low down as fiie Aird 
centuiY, wiA this only diflilreDGe» 
'Aat the solemnity Knunoiation, 
Aottgh repeated afterwards at Ae 
water, was previously performed by 
Ae catechumens in the Places of 
public worship. Towards the con- 
clusion however of this century, or 
the beginninff of tbe next we find 
baptisteries mentioned among Ae 
exedne or outer buildings attached 
to Ae Churches, often capacious 
enough for the assembling of coifti- 
cils within their walls, and always 
'sufficiently large to admit of distinct 
apartments, and distinct fonts or 
baAs for Ae separate baptism of 
men and women, Fron^this period 
down to Ae sixA century Ae bap- 
tistery was Ae appointed place of 
public baptism, and was attached 
to the principal Church of every 
city where a bishop resided, which 
from this circumstance was styled 
the Mother-Church. The prlvnegc 
of baptizing had been however of 
necessity extended to the country- 
parishes ; and to this indulgence we 
may date the introduction of the 
font, at first into the porch, ^ and 
subsequently into tbe Church itself. 
In our own country tbe font appears 
to have been generally adopted; for 
Ae caAedral of Canterbury exhibits 
the only instance of a detached 
baptistery. Tliese fonts were for 
the most part of stone ; and Durand 
in his way assigns this reason for it. 
Debet ergo fons esse lapideus, nam 
et de silice uqua in baptismi prse- 
sagium emanavit; sed et christus, 
q,ui est fons vivus, est lapis aiigula. 
ns et petra.*' 

Bjr a decree indeed of a Council 
mentioned by Durand, permission 
was given*to«afty presbyter who 
could not procure a stone font, to 
provide any oAer proper vess.^?! for 
the occasion. ** Statutum est, ut 
omnis p|esbytep, qui fontem lapi* 
deum habere non potest, vas con- 
veniens ad hoc soluin t^ivifi ha- 
beat, quod extra . ecclesiam non 
deportetur;” but then we. are told 
by Lyndw^ in Ms comment on 
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the words ** lapideum" and ** com- 
petens*' which occur in one of Arch- 
bishop Edmund's constitutions, that 
that only was to be considered as a 

S er vessel which was solid, dii- 
strong, capable of retaining 
the water, and capacious enough 
for the immersion of the child ; for 
his words are these:*** La|)ideum 
vel de alici matcri& congruft et ho- 
nest&x tale videlicet, quse est solida, 
diirabilis, et fortis, ac aquae infusae 
retentiva: competens, qu6d bapti- 
zandus possit in eo nicrgi/’ So that 
no argument cau be drawn from this 
permission in defence of our present 
use of the barNin. Of whatever mate- 
rial the vessel in question was made, 
it was in every respect a regular font. 
The use of fonts then for the pur. 
pose of public baptism was formerly 
universal, and continued to be so in 
our own country with only some 
small diminution in their size, down 
to the period of the Kefonnation : 
a diminution however, that though 
no longer admitting of the immersion 
of the whole body, as was the cose 
in the older fonts^ yet still leftdeptli 
and room for the dipping afterwards 
prescribed in the common prayer- 
book of Edward the Sixth. At this 
period the only cliange made in the 
public administration of baptiKiii 
regarded the additanqmta oi«lluiiiish 
superstition. These w'ere justly 
discarded ; but the fout was left in 
the full possession of its antient 
honour. Enquire says Bishop Kid- 
ley ill his articles oV Visitation in 
1550, ** whether the water in the 
font be changed every month once,” 
and*again in 1504, there is this in- 
junction, ** that tbe font be not 
removed, nor that the curate do 
baptize in parish Churches iu any 
basonsj This injunction was re. 
newed in the book of Canons put 
forth in 1571 : and is thus alladed to 
with {^renewal of the injunctiou fai 
thcT 81st oft our present Canons; 
** according to a former constitution, 
too much neglected in many pla^s, 
we appoint that there shall be a 
KEMEMBRAltGfiR, No, 36. 


font of stone in every Church and 
Chapel, where baptism is to * 
ministered : the same to be set in 
the antient usual place; in which 
only font the minister shall baptize 
publicly/* 

1 shall not stop to enquire how 
it came to pass that these repeated 
injunctions were disregarded : a 
more important question for our- 
selves is this ; why we of the present 
day continue to disregard them i Is 
this calculated to excite a reverence 
for the holy sacrament of baptism in 
the tuiiias of the people, or impress 
them with^ the idea that we reve- 
rence it ourselves ? That feeling 
with which the members of our 
Church as they grow up would be 
led to look on the old venerable 
font, wherein themselves and their 
forefathers before them bad been 
baptized — that common font of a 
whole parish. — All this feeling, and 
any good effect, which might spring 
from it, is entirely lost. It cannot 
be transferred to the little paltry 
bason whicli for what they know, 
may have been borrowed or pur- 
chased but a few luiiiutcs before, 
and before the evening may be bro- 
ken, or applied to an uncoil secrated 
purpose. The fiarucliLil font on 
the contrary is a kind' of common 
unalienable unperishablc property ; 
a spiritual heir-loom : there it stands 
and there it has stood from time 
immemorial,* never applied to any 
other . purpose ; and that purpose 
the dearest to man, even his spiri. 
tual birth, his free admission into 
all the privileges of the Gospel co- 
venant. And I question much whe- 
ther the substitution of the bason 
in the place of the font has not in- 
directly had another bad effect in 
tending among other causes to en- 
courage a custom unhappily but 
stilU too prevalent among the laity 
of having their children baptized, 
and, strange anamolyjof vrords, re- 
ceived into the*Church, at their 
own houses, for in weakening 
attachment to the font by our neg- 
4 Z 
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led of its use, what do we, but 
looffen one of the ties, by which 
they might haye been drawn to de- 
sire a more public celebration of 
the sacrament 1 

And now what have we to plead 
in our defence ? Is it antiquity ? no 
sooner were Churches built, and 
matters brought into a regular train, 
but baptisteries and fonts were 
erected, and in these alone was 
baptism performed. Arc the several 
articles of visitation, canons, and 
constitutions, that have been made 
from time to time, in favoi* of the 
practice? they are expressly against 
It. Is the practice calculated to 
raise the sacrament in the eyes of 
the people? It is more likely to 
lower it. Is it agreeable to the 
words of the Rubric and the inteti* 
tion of OUT Church? What then 
shall we say to the last of the three 
injunctions that are prefixed to the 
ministration of the public baptism 
of infants, wherein are these words, 
** And the priest coming to the 
/ofif, {which is then to be filled with 
pure water *') — How can we be said 
to comply* with this Rubric, w^m 
the font that common baptistery or 
fountain of baptism, (as the old 
oliices term it) is not so much as 
used on the occasion 1 Again, in the 
prayer of consecration, when having 
prayed to the Almighty and ever- 
living God to sanctify the water 
to the mystical washipg away of 
sin,*’ we farther beseech him to 
** grant that the child now to be 
baptized therein^ may receive the 
fulness of bis grace.” But may we 
not well ask, baptized in what ? on 
the supposition that the font itself 
is filled with water, the expression 
is strictly appropriate; but where 
this is not the case, few I think can 
u^ the prayer without wishing to 
substitute tlie word ** therewilh” in 
its stead. And to give one inslabce 
more, in«a following Rubric the 
priest is enjoified t(if the sponsors 
ahaM certify him that the child may 
well cAdure it) to^dip it in the water 


discreetly and warily*’ Does not 
this injunction then suppose the 
font to be duly filled with water ? 
When I consider therefore that the 
use of the font is strictly agreeable 
to the practice of the early Church, 
at least from the time of the third 
century, that it is expressly enjoined 
by the^dcst canons and constitu- 
tions down to *the present time, that 
the Rubric and a part of the service 
suppose the font itself to be 'filled 
with water, and that when so 
filled it is at once appropriate 
and respectful, and calculated to 
excite proper and devotional feqlings 
in the minds of the people, I cannot 
but indulge the hope oT seeing the 
time, when the bason will be alto- 
/^ether discarded, and the font re- 
stored to its primitive honours 

1 have been so long on this first 
irregularity in our ministration of 
baptism that I have not room to do 
more than briefly to notice the re- 
inuiiider. It is a remark of Arch- 
deacon Sharpe's, that our Church 
doth not direct sprinkling or asper- 
sion, but affusion or pouring of 
water upon the children to be bup. 
tized ; and, though the quantity of 
water to be used is no where pre- 
scribed, yet he gives it as his opi- 
nion that the action should be such 
as is prqperly a washing to make 
the admiiiistrafioti correspond with 
the institution : and secondly, such 
as is properly a pouring of water 
which is the Rubrical direction to 
express that washing at all times, 
when dipping is not practised. 

And this,” he adds, ** we are 
bound to observe, us memberq of 
the Church of England in particular, 
taking it aiwayk for granted that 
there is a reason for whatever is 
prescribed in the Rubric, and such a 
one as is not to be contradicted by 
« 

,ii 

• Bya little search the hole tjiroagh 
which tlie water was fbrinwiy carned*off 
through the shaft, might still be discovered 
in most if not all the older fonts : andagain 
sccu^d, as then, with its stopple. 
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our private practice, or rejected for 
the sake of any modes or customs 
brought in we know not how.” 
Notwithstanding these judicious re- 
marks, which require neither* com- 
ment nor addition, aspersion, and 
that in a very slight degree, is too 
much the prevailing practice of the 
day. 

A third irregularify is the using 
the ministration of public baptism 
iit fiouscs, together with the two 
frequent practice of privately bapti- 
zing without a mJpAiient necessity. 
For this latter deviation somewhat 
perhaps may be said ; but the former 
is as indefensible in itself, as it 
would be, I am verily persuaded, un- 
wished for by the laity, wherever its 
impropriety should be kindly, and 
fully, Hud impartially stated, 

1 will only add in conclusion that 
much benetit would arise from a 
frequent allusion in our public dis- 
courses and private admonitions to 
the nature and necessity of the holy 
sacrament of baptism ; from the seri- 
ousness and fervency of our manner in 
administering it — from our attention 
as far as is possible to the fitness 
and behaviour of the sponsors, and 
the distinctness with which they 
make the answers * ; from the clean- 
liness and order in which every thing 
is kept in and about the, font, and 
the careful pro\ision of hassocks 
for the people to kneel on, where 
the service requires it ; all these 
precautions could not fail of exciting 
and keeping up under God’s bles- 
sing, a due sense of the importance 
of that rite, which is in very truth 

* May 1 be pennRt^d tS suggest, that 
whenever the numbers will permit^ the 
interrogatories would be put with closer 
confonnity to tlie Rubric, and greater ef- 
fect on the people, to each separate set of 
sponsors, than to the* whole in a body. 
Tlie noise and confusion of several parsons 

ansWbring at onc;p can neither add to the 
decency nor* tlie solemnity of the occasion; 
and,, where each set of sponsors are succes- 
sively called foryniTds, they will be more 
likely to feel their individual responsibility. 


the appointed door of our admission 
into the Church of the living God. 

In the preceding remarks 1 trust 
that I have not been* betrayed into 
any inadvertency ofYeeling or ex- 
pression. 1 have ever thought that 
much good would accrue to the 
Church, if the clergy could be 
roused to a freer communication of 
their observations and experience 
relative to the discharge of their 
pastoral duties. Much practical 
information that would otherwise 
have been confined to the small 
limits *of a private parish, would 
thus be made general, and afford 
valuable hints and assistances to 
their younger brethren, who are but 
fresh in the vineyard. Your Re- 
membrancer, Sir, ofiers a safe and 
easy channel of communication, and 
deserves to be duly prized. . 

1 am, &c. 

Yours, 

C. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Your Caen correspondent L. seems 
surprised to find a false translation 
of 2 Cor. v. iq. 111, in the French 
Testament circulated by the Bible 
Society. His astonishment will, 
perhaps, be increased when he is in- 
formed that this is by no means a 
rare occuxrence, either in the So- 
ciety's French or many other tran- 
slations. Their Iskindic Testament 
has been revised and corrected," 
Hill it is said that the honest unso- 
phisticated beings for whose use it 
was principally designed, have in 
their simplicity declared, that ** it 
broke their hearts” to see the liber- 
ties that had been taken with their 
Scriptures. And their Spanish Tes- 
tsynent has undergone a similar 
treatment, till it is nearly unintel- 
ligible to Spaniards. 

All these ** fetisfoDS and correc- 
tions” are, no doubt, like thole 6f 
their French Testament, made from 

4 z 2 
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the ** Greek text ;** and a Society 
which lias such a laudable dread of 
the contaminating effects of notes 
and comments, will be more than 
ordinarily cdreful that the Sacred 
Text be not sophisticated in the 
translating : this would be polluting 
the waters of life at their very source, 
and consequently they never tran- 
slate from a translation, but always 
from the original, as well as revise 
and correct by it. Their French Tes. 
lament is however an exception to this 
rule ; which, although on the title- 
page it is said to have been ** re- 
vised and corrected with care after 
the Greek text,’* is, in fact, servilely 
translated word for word, errors and 
all, from Diodati's Italian transla- 
tion, which is chiefly remarkable for 
its ullra-calvinistic constructions ; 
a recommendation to the Bible 
Society, perhaps, which Martin's 
French translation may not possess. 

Diodati’s translation of the pas- 
sage in question, is as follows : — 

** On il tiitto ^ da Dio, che ci lia ricon- 
ciliati a se, per Gesu Cristo, ed ha dato a 
iioi il niinisteno della riconciliazione. — 
Poiclie Iddio si riconcilio il moiido, in 
Cristo, non imputatido loro i lor falli ; e 
pose in noi la parola della riconciliazione." 

1 do not mean to affirm that '' re- 
vised and corrected with care after 
the Greek text," as, it stands on the 
title-page of the Society’s French 
Testament necessarily, includes, 
strictly speaking, that it was also 
translated from the original Greek, 
although 1 think it calculated to 
convey 'this impression. But I think 
it must appear to every one' to 
amount to a guarantee on the part 
of the Bible Society, that a very 
faulty translation had not been 
adopted for their text book, and the 
original Greek only- resorted to for 
correcting the press. But el^eu in 
this humble capacity, after a tole- 
rably careful search, I cannot find 
that the Societ^havc made any great 
ase of the orig’mal Greek ; for as far 
as I can discover^ they stick close 
to Diodati, and make common cause 


with him through good report and 
through evil report, even in his most 
violent aberrations from the ori. 
ginal, so that their revised and 
corrected with care after the Greek 
text," amounts to neither more nor 
less than a bookseller's puff. 

If you express any distrust to a 
niembeaof the Bible Society, either 
of the qualifibalions or disinterest- 
edness of their translators, or of the 
accuracy of their translations,*' the 
only reply you get is, Look at the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other 
Dignitaries associated with us. But 
these Right Reverend and Reverend 
Divines, 1 fear, have little sway 
over the Society's proceedings.-— 
They leave their Episcopal authority 
^with their hats and great coats in 
the passage when they attend the 
Committee-Room, and the vote of a 
calvinistic or sociiiiaii dissenter will 
at any time neutralize that of an 
Archbishop. It is, therefore, in vain 
for your correspondent to hope that 
these Prelates can be any check 
upon the dissemination of corrupt 
translations or the consequent pro- 
pagation of Sociniatiism. Besides, 
it may be fairly questioned, whether 
the " rapid strides of Socinianism" 
be so uDgenial to the sentiments of 
tlie Bible Society as your corres- 
pondent ^eems to imagine. Certain 
it is, that no tWb persuasions make 
more frequent exchanges of prose- 
lytes than Calvinism and Socinian- 
ism, a notable instance of which is 
recorded in your Remembrancer for 
September. The two creeds are 
separated but by thin partitions. 
The Calvinist never blushes o[lcnly 
to affirm, that the sacraments of his 
Redeemer kre ndc means of grace ; 
that baptism has no regenerating in- 
fluence; that the Lord's Supper 
has no renewing effect; with him 
they are/>nly badges, tokens, signs, 
symbols, any thing but reality ; and 
tiiuB Christ having ^ilcd in endow- 
ing his sacraments with spirituality, 
the obvious inference is, had he the 
power I was he divine ? 

Up to this point, .or nearly the 
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Socioian will come. He will freely 
own that Christ spake as never man 
spake ; that he did many wonderful 
works ; that God gave not the spirit 
by measure unto him ; that he was 
sinless^ spotless, and far superior to 
auy other human being that ever 
lived ; but, was he divine ? 

And thus a professor of^modem 
evangelical tenets may continue ail 
bis days oscillating between the two 
opiirtons, without doing any great 
despite to either creed, or in any 
way disqualifying himself for a seat 
at the Bible Society’s Board. 

Djodali was a sudicient scholar 
to have translated so easy a passage 
as the one* in question correctly, 
if he had found no let or impedi- 
ment in his own Calvinistic preju- 
dices ; and 1 presume from simila/ 
scruples, the Society’s corrector 
and reviser with care after the 
Greek teat, chose to permit the 
error to remain undisturbed, as he 
has done in every other place as far 
as 1 have observed. Diodati’s Ita- 
lian/ and the Society’s French and 
Spanish, are among the worst tran- 
slations of the New Testament ex- 
tant, and the Romish Priests will 
never lack cogent arguments with 
their flocks against modern transla- 
tions of Holy Writ, as long as the 
Bible Society circulates these 
through Italy, Frai.ee, and Spain. 
But they are evangelical, or in other 
words, Calvinistic, and that covers 
all their sins. 

ALPHA. 

9th Oct. 1821 . 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Youjt 'Caeii correspondent accuses 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, of circulating* in Franpe a cor- 
rupt version of the New Testament, 
in Reference Jto an orthodox one 
approved £y the Protestants, and he 
proceeds to justify the charge by 
the quotation of a single pass^e, 
which is certainly translated diffe- 


rently in our own version, and which 
he pronounces to be wrong. I agree 
with him that an awful responsibility 
is incurred by those who knowingly 
propagate error for truth, but hap. 
pily the members of this Society 
have no occasion to reproach them- 
selves on this account. As a friend 
to it, I am desirous of correcting any 
misconception of its proceedings, 
and am willing to give him the ex- 
planation which he seeks, relying 
upon your candour to give as wide 
a circulation to this reply as to his 
letter. • 

The Bible Society has published 
several new versions of the Scrip, 
lures, but they have been in lan- 
guages in which none had previously 
existed. Faithful to its principle of 
not interfering with the ecclesiastical 
authorities ofany country, it has al- 
ways restricted its grants to the re- 
publication of authorized versions, 
wherever there are such ; and in 
Roman Catholic states it has ap. 
proximated as nearly as it could to 
its rule, by distributing in France 
De Sacy’s translation, in Italy Mar- 
tini’s, which was sanctioned by the 
late Pope, and in Turkey one ap- 
proved by the Patriarch. It has 
behaved in the same manner to the 
French Protest&nts ; and this very 
version which your correspondent 
condemns is no new nor altered one, 
but that of Ostervald. He informs 
us that most of the Protestants pre- 
fer that of Martin. I presume it is 
so at Caen, but 1 know that the 
Protestant Clergy of Paris have 
publicly declared their approbation 
of Ostervald’s, and that in 1813 it 
was read in the Church of the Ora- 
torie. Our Society never undertook 
to recommend any particular ver- 
sion to any denomination of Chris- 
tians ; as edification is its only ob. 
ject, it hath felt itself justified in re- 
prJhting what was in use, provided 
it was correct in all material points, 
and the Society 5or Promoting 
Chrbtian Knowledge acts upon* xh% 
same reasonable plan, and has ad- 
mitted,* if I am not mistaken, upon 
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its list of books this very TestameBt 
deemed by your correspondent so 
objectionable *• I allow, that if any 
authorised version were heretical, it 
would be blaeineable in this or any 
other Society to circulate it ; and 
such was actually the view taken by 
our Committee, who when solicited 
to print the Bible for Geneva, sti* 
pulated that it should be Oster- 
vald’s. and not the one in use in that 
Canton. Ostervald's version has. 
no doubt, like other human works 
its mistakes ; but certainly the in- 
stance selected is an unfortunate 
one. for great authorities might be 
urged in favour of Ostervald’s tran- 
slation. It is rendered in the same 
manner in the Zurich translation, in 
Diodati’s. in De Sacy. anil in Cal- 
met. and certainly such respectable 
names. ^ to which otliers might be 
added, are suhicieiit to vindicate the 
Society from the charge either of a 
mischievous design or of gross negli- 
gence in sanctioning the version in 
question. 

I am. Sir. 

Your humble servant. 

M. 

Oxford, Oct. 19.1821. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Permit me Sir. through the medium 
of your pages, to make a few com- 
ments on a passage frofti Mr. AVil- 
son's Sermon on the Death of the 
late Rev. J. Scott, quoted in the 
thirty third Number of the Remem. 
brancer. p. 560. in which after giving 
a sketch of the principles and 
practice of the deceased, he con. 
eludes with these words : “ Now I 
aeh whether any fair solution can be 
given of such a case but the truth of 
the principles from which itsprmng?"^ 
It is with extreme regret 1 per. 
ceive an intelligent and exemplary 

^ This is a mistake: the translation 
used by the Society <or Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge is that of Martin. So# 


man (for such I esteem Mr. Wilson 
to be) drawing an inference which 
every reflecting observer of times 
and histories must know full well to 
be one which if pursued to its con- 
sequences would lead of necessity 
to bigotry or scepticism ; the infidel 
will gladly avail himself of an asser- 
tion uppn which he may establish 
an argument* of no incuiisiderahle 
weight against some of the most 
valuable and vital doctrines of Reve- 
lation. 

1 wish not to give offence to any 
individual who from conscientious 
motives may have adopted tlic pe- 
culiarities of the creed in ques- 
tion. Whatever may be my own opi- 
nion as to its merits or demerits. I 
will if you please admit with Mr. 
Wilson that the doctrines of Mr. 
Scott contained whatsoever things 
were true, whatsoever things were 
honest, whatsoever just, or whatso- 
ever pure. But having admitted 
this, if Mr. Wilson’s solution is 
equally admissible, thousands with 
myself must be forced to the dwful 
conclusion that as long as other cha- 
racters can be found pursuing a 
course lovely and virtuous as Mr. 
Scott's, as piously sought, as consci- 
entiously adopted though influenced 
by opinions diametrically opposite, 
the Deity has vouchsafed no 
certain guide \o direct our steps, 
and that all is doubt i^iul error : for 
alter, pervert, entangle the question 
at pleasure, the substance remains 
unchanged. If the only fair solu- 
tion of a case similar to Mr. Scott’s, 
viz. exalted purity and piety result- 
ing from the adoption of certain 
principles and opinions, be that they 
are founded on. l!tuth. where is the 
pure and pious man of a different 
persuasion who has not a right to 
consider his own creed stamped 
with th^ mark \>f certainty. And 
where is the sceptic who may not 
with equal confidcni:e fmidst^ the 
contradictory assumptions of the 
divided followers of Christianity 
challenge us to point out that uuer- 
ring guide from which there can be 
*1 
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no rational well founded deviation. 

I am unwilling to hold up the 
patched and party coloured garb of 
religion to the scorn of those who 
would delight in a display of its 
rents and motley shades, or magnify 
the force of my argument by quoting 
an intinity of instances in detail from 
the almost infinite varieties of 
sects j)rofcssed by tlie followers of 
the Gospel. But knowing that they 
iiiay Se produced, he must be a 
bigot indeed who docs not sec that 
in" many of these, however vi- 
sionary their doctrines, some might 
be found with characters fair as 
imagination ^an conceive, framed 
and disciplined in accordance with 
a standard, which if Mr. Wilson’s 
reasoning be just had truth and ^ 
nothing but the truth for its basis. 
The fact is, human nature is every 
where the same — imperfect to tlic 
core— weakness and frailty arc its 
inseparable characteristics j for its 
vices and foibles they form a soil in 
which each may revel with luxuri- 
ance; for its virtues they form toils and 
snares which fetter the impulses of 
that blessed Spirit, which here below 
cannot divest them entirely ^ ot 
earthly defilements and selfish feel- 
ings. In our country more cspeci- 
aliy pre-eminent for competition of 
every description, where each ludi- 
vidual is born with a hope of shilling 
in a little circle of his own, is it 
possible that prejudice and p^sions 
should not interfere iii his advance- 
nieut? Experience has laiueuUbly 
taught us that religion is not exclu- 
ded from this general operation. 
Within its hallowed recesses the 
same passions insinuate themselves 
though modified, think at 

times rendered almost laudable from 
the association they have formed, 
but still human passions they remain 
and as such they act, Tjie weak 
they excite to enthusiasm, the *ca- 
lous W ofjen betray their presence 
by want of judgment. In some 
tlW appear co-operating more or • 
less with the selfish principle, dis. 


playing at one time a gratification in 
vindictive or oppressive acts^ at 
another persuading the actor that 
lie is peculiarly favoured of God and 
destined for scenes of Miss, his less 
fortunate brethren were never born 
to experience. Were 1 to select an 
example to illustrate my meaning, 
in vain ‘should I search fur oue more 
appropriate than Mr. Scott’s. From 
an impartial view of bis life the 
reader will collect that he was pos- 
sessed of the warmest feelings, from 
his own account he confesses him- 
self to be ** self-sufficient and posi. 
tive in his opinions *.’* To these 
Mr. Wilson justly adds determi- 
nation of mind and extraordinary 
diligence/’ from such materials what 
conclusions might not peculiar cir. 
ciimstances have elicited ? What 
part of his life is unaccountable or 
extraordinary 1 Certain causes led 
him to views which no reflecting 
person can be surprised that he 
ado]>ted and supported with daily 
increasing /cal and confidence. Had 
he lived in the days of the Refor- 
mation a character like bis could 
never have remained dormant. He 
miglit liave assisted in the extrava- 
gance of Tetzel, or aided Luther in 
dispelling the darkness of popery : 
in eillier case cf\ually conscientious 
and equally illustralivc of a suppo* 
sed “ force of truth.” Yet even he 
is candid enough to confess ** that 
he is mistaking <luily, finding himself 
in contiiiuat danger of mixing his 
own imaginations with divine truth 
and following his own spirit instead 
of God^s*.” All this, though a 
few pages before wc find him as- 
serting as surely as I believe his 
promises to be faithful, as surely as 
1 believe him to be a God that 
heareth prayer ; so surely do I be- 
lieve that flesh and blood bath not 
revealed to me the doctrines 1 now 
preach, but God himself by his Holy 
Spirit” Such is human nature ! 

It may be a^edtto what does 

* Sec Force of Truth. 
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thi^ reasoning lead. Are we then 
to reject every religious impression 
as a delusion, are we to deny that 
there is a spirit workings within us 
to help OUT Infirmities ; God forbid? 
it is because I respect the doctrine 
and am firmly convinced of its 
truth^ that I hold up my handle 
combat the difficulties surrounding 
it when pushed to excess. My feel- 
ings indicate the probability ; reve- 
lation declares the certainty that 
he who created the spirit of man 
will condescend to visit it with his 
own. When therefore I perceive 
good men differing on doubtful 
theological points, I conclude that 
for wise reasons the Holy Spirit has 
not decidedly intimated the full 
knowledge of truth and I hold there- 
fore that it partakes more of our 
earthly than our heavenly nature to 
adopt the high tone of authority 
which is daily widening the breach 
already a disgrace to the Christian 
world. 

In viewing the scheme developed 
by Mr. Scott, 1 perceive some things 
respecting which we materially dif- 
fer* He believes them to be true on 
the ground that God himself has 
revealed them by his Holy Spirit.’’ 
I disbelieve them because in as ear- 
nest enquiry after Iruth 1 come to 
very different conclusions; and I 
cannot bring myself to think the 
Spirit would have led me into error ; 
and induced me after serious inves- 
tigation to reject his lessons as 
misrepreseotafions or exaggerated 
deductions. Who is right or who is 
wrong are questions for Omnipo- 
tence to decide. But assured as we 
are that errors may creep in to se- 
duce if it were possible the very 
elect, there is less danger in adopt- 
ing a system accordant to our views 
of justice, mercy and reason, and 
upon wfhich we may argue If not 
without infallibly convincing, ^at 
least without exciting the sneer of 
iutidelity, than one which in the 
l^>iiik)n of those who dificr from 
Mr, Scott is repugnant to all these 


truly divine attributes, and contains 
within it seeds which may and have 
ripened into excesses deplored by 
many a serious 

Christian Observer. 

ON MR. MACDIARMID’S LIVES 
Ot^BRrj;iSH STATESMEN. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, * • 

The lives of British Statesmen, by 
Mr. Macdiarmid, have lately come 
under my notice, and, as the work is 
certainly entertaining and likely to 
be put into the hands of many, es. 
pecially the younger members of 
society, who may be misled by its 
^apparent candour and liberality^ I 
trust you will allow the following re- 
marks a place in your valuable 
pages. 

The Author appears to be a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and, from his political 
and religious prejudices, to be lad 
into many gross mistatements (par- 
ticularly observable in his life of 
Lord Burleigh, as well as in various 
parts of the second volume) where- 
ever the Church of England or its 
Clergy are introduced. His fre- 
quent reference to Neale’s partial 
and distorted History of the Puritans 
continually misleads him, and must 
have the same effect on many of his 
readers. He appears not to be 
aware of the elaborate answer to 
that insidious book, begun by the 
learned Bishop Madilox,and brought 
to a conclusion by the eminent Dr. 
Zachary Grey, a work now very 
valuable and scarce. * 

* Through his prejudices Mr. 
Macdiarmid 19 also much drawn 
aside from the truth in the case of 
the unfortunate Mar^, Queen of 
Scotland. Can this, in the present 
day, be« any other than a wilful 
error? Can he be ignoran| of 
Whitaker’s elaborate very sa- 
tisfactory defence of this muefa in- 

« Vide imges 259, 290. 
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jured anfl liurdered Pripcess 1 Has 
he never seen the memoirs of her 
private life* by his own countryman* 
Chalmers? If he has* his misre- 
presentations of the conduct of this 
very accomplished Princess* are 
base and unpardonable ; charily 
ought to have induced him at least 
to admit that it was a disputed 
point* and therefore it behouiid him 
to have leaned to tRe favourable 
side : and if he has not seen these 
laf-famed and well established 
works* his authority as an historian 
is worse than nugatory. 

Throughout the life of the great 
and faithful Strafford* and* in short* 
wherever circumstances* which took 
place in the reign of tliat eminent 
nobleman's much injured and ami- 
able Sovereign* are introduced* the^ 
Author gives a false colouring to al- 
most every occurrence ; so niucli is 
he misled' by popular and political 
prejudices ; which are in no instance 
more evident than in his jaundiced 
remarks on the learned and pious 
Archbishop Laud* who is a particu- 
lar object of this writer’s hostility* 
and of whom Lord Clarendon as- 
serts* that his learnings piety ^ and 
virtues^ have been attained by a very 
few ; and the greatest of his infirmi- 
ties are common to all, even to the 
best of menr But Laud and Straf- 
ford had their lot east in enl times* 


and the sliare they were obliged to 
take in the management of public 
affairs during those ill-fated days^ 
has afforded materials for the bi- 
assed misrepresentations of party^ 
writers who have little «r no regard 
for what is sacred and venerable. 

A gross mistatement also occurs 
ill this Author's account of the ejec- 
tion of the puritanical Ministdrs on 
the Restoration* when the regular 
and orthodox Clergy* unjustly de- 
prived for tlicir loyalty** by the 
Rump Parliaiiieiit, were replaced in 
their preferments * . Ait act of jus- 
tice wliicli confers immortal honoui^ 
on the great and upright Minister 
of that day* and which ought to 
** be had in everlasting remem- 
brance** Did Mr. Macdiarinid never 
hear of that justly celebrated work 
enlatlod lValker*s Siiffiringa of 
the Clergy, Sfc. ?** 

Your's, &c. 

B.C. 


** It is tnic that others of the Puritauical 
Preachers were also reinoveii at that time* 
but this was in consequence of their ob- 
stinate refusal to conform to tlic jiiilicious 
Rubrics and decent ceremonies of our ve- ' 
iierablc Church ; which* in accordance 
with the Apostolic Rule* requires that 
all things** relatiVe to the worship of 
God ** be (lone decently and in order.** 


EVENING. 

A Poem which obtained the Chancellor's Medal at the Cambrige Cwm- 
CTf W f fmow*, My , 1821. By Thomas Babington Macaulay, Scholar 
oj Trinity College. 

Fair hour .fJPoay’s and Passion’s dreams. 

Of sweetest breezes, and of purest beams. 

Rich clouds, and twinkling sUrs, and balmy dews, 

Come, loveliest theme, and be thyself mv Muse; 

Breathe o'er the lay which fondly tells thy prabe 6 

The splendour of thide own volopliious rays. 

The colours of thy bright and vising skies, 

The^msic of thine aiiy melodies. — 

, For I have loved thee, Evbnino.— I have felt 
My soul beneath thy gentle influence melt, 

Rrmbmbrancer, No. 36. DA* 
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Which lends to every scene and every tone 
A mild and pensive softness all its own. 

The shadows lengthen’d by the sloping light, 

The gleam which lingers on the purple height. 

The gale that whispers through the cool arcade 
Form’d by the dark-green chesnut’s njiissy ^hade. 
The lake which burns one sheet of yellow" tin'. 

The knell resounding from the distant .<»pirc, 

The echoes which the circling hills prolong. 

The raptures of the wild bird’s pierchtg song, 

Ev’ii the rich music of the mellow horn 
'Which swells so jocuml on the breexe of morn, 

The blithest souiidsi the gayest tbrnis receive 
A tinge of sadness from the spells of E.ve. 

The spirit of sweet iiielanclioly floats 

0*er all her scenes, *aud tin ills in all hor notes^ 

Breathes in the fragrant languor of Ikm' sigh. 

Weeps in her dews, and bliisikes in her sky. 

How sweet it is, at that cnchatiLing hour. 

When earth is fresh with April’s buiuiy shower, 

To wander through some grefti and ipiiet lane, 
O’erhuiig by briers and wild flowers moist with rain 
And view the Sun, descending to his rest, 

Lead his briglii triumph down the gttrgcous Wc si. 

Amidst tlie glories of that radiant sky 

Diui wreaths of cloud with criiiisuu dappled lie. 

Like the dark curls, with roses crown’d, which play 
Around the brow of some fair r|ueeii of May ; 

And dusky streaks oti which the sunbeams throw 
A lurid mellowness, a sullen glow, 

Whose inky masses seem to fancy's sight 
Blue hilly isles amidst a sea of light. 

Bugged with many a crag's fantastic shape, 

And swellitfg ridge, and fir prujectiug cape.— 
Dyed by the sinking rays the heavens assume 
A brilliant tint of deep and rosy blooAi, i 
The lovely hectic of declining day, 
llcight’iiing its charms and marking its decay : 
From hue to hue the varying spiciuiours fade. 

And melt into a pale and salVion shade. 

At length the cottage windows cease to blaze. 
And a soft veil of dim and silver ha/e 
Floats o’er the watery meadows. All is still 
Save the faint tinkling of the pebbled rill. 

Or beetle’s drowsy hum, or bat’s shrill iifail. • 

Or tlirilling chauiit of love-lorn nightingale. 

The stream hath darken'd to a purple hue ; 

The turf is fresh W'iih cool and fragrant dew\— 
Who loves not then tvith upw'ard-gaaiiig eye • 

To pore into the wide abyss of sky ? ‘ 

So still, so vast, so colourless, so pure, 
Clear^withoiit light, and without gloom obscure ; ' 
And here and there to catch some lonely star 
Twinkling in humid lustre from afar ; 
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Or flashing; in thci West, fair Eve, to see 
The planet dear to Venus and to thee. 

Oh! thou whose myrtle grove and od'roiis shrine 
An earlier age adored with rites divine. 

When infant genius tuned the Grecian lyre 
To hail thee Queen of beauty and dosing; 

Oh ! nurse of softest hopes and fondest fears. 

Of melancholy smiles and rapt'rous tears. 

Thou ])haiitom which ^onie rich voluptuous mind 
Fom ail its wealth of glowing thoughts combined. 
Thou sweet embodied wish, thou loveliest dream 
Tliat e'er in iiiooiiliglit sleep, by lilied stream. 

Bright with all luem'ry s and ail fancy’s dyes. 

Floated before enamour’d Poet’s eyes ; 

How justly uncient loro assign'd thy name 
To yon fair emblem of lliy mystic ilanie. 

Love’s cons(‘criited lamp, winch lights from high 

The Vespers of his fond idolatry ! 

llow oh, fair star, have bards been wont to twine. 

In flowery raphires, beauty’s praise with tlnm‘. 

And lovliest eyes gazed fondly on a ray 
As bright, as dewy, and as soft as they ! 

But see the broad and yellow Moon emerge 
Upon the dim horizon’s eastern verge 
In cold aii<l ghastly beauty. Tree and height. 

River and plain, are starling into light.— 

Ilow' beautiful its gleams of silver tali 

On the bright lattice and Ihe flower-clad wall 

Of snowy cottage, or the Gothic tower 

Of some grey church which tufteci yews embower ! 

How fair is yon meek waiid’rer, as she strays 

Through filmy shades whieii scarce conceal her blaze. 

Or measures with her cold and jiensive eye. 

From some clear island of cceruieaii sky, , 

The billowy ocoaii of ))ale clouds around 
O'er which her ioiTo and nightly course is bound ! 

What nianTl then if Man, while heaven denied 
A hope to cheer him, and a law to guide, 

Thou pure and rmliaiit orb, atlored in Ihet 
’’riie source of radiance and of purity ? 

Oft, when along the sweet Campanian bay 
’Fbe latest flush of sunset died away. 

Til’ Italian maid with reverence saw thee shine 
Silvering purple peaks of Apciiiiinc; 

And knccfliig oA the fragrant turf where played, 

111 quivering fretwork, chequered light and shade. 
Beneath some vine-clad elm’s fantastic boughs. 

Pour’d forth to tiice her blessings and her vows. — 

No longer from thy hundred altars rise 
The voice of prayer, the smoke lof sacrifice. 

Cithae/oii owns no more her Cynthia’s reign. 

Ami jackals howl above th’ Ephesian fane. 

Yet Contemplation still delights to gaze, 

On the wan lustre of thy frozen rays, 
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And pay, at that serene and solemn hour, ^ 

A juster homage to a holier Power. 

Less gay is Evening when Decembers breeze 
Sweeps throngh the roaring forest's leafless trees 
In dseary cadence ; when th* nndaszled eye 
Beholds, athwart the grey and frosty sky. 

Stripp’d of his glittering robes and golden crown. 
The blood-red Sun without a ray sink down. 

Yet then ’tis sweet to stray in pensivf mood 
Through the dim twilight of the naked wood. 
Where groaning branches yield a mournful sound. 
And wither'd leaves in eddies flit around. 

Tis sweet to seek the flickering light and gloom 
Of the neat fireside and the curtain’d room. 

’Tis sweet to listen t^ the driving rain. 

The bellowing chimney and the rattling pane 
And sweet it is, at every gust, to raise 
The glowing embers to a brighter blaze. 

And mark their quivering lustre glance the while 
On eyes that sparkle, and on cheeks that smile ; 
On furrow’d brows which nov/ forget to lower. 
Charm'd by the sorcery of that tranquil hour, 

* And rosy infant lips which fondly press 
To snatch the willing yet delayed caress. 

Alas !-^no more with England’s ancient rites 
Blithe * Christmas leads along the wintry nights, 
As'when of old his purple visage bluff 
And pointed cap, and rustling length of ruff 
Came forth, with minstrel’s song and jester’s talc. 
And boar’s head garlanded, and amber ale. 

And masquers f decked with bugle horn and bow. 
And hissing ];crabs and amorous misseltoc ; 

While the bright hearth, in joyous concert, roar'd 
With blazing logs ; and o'er the groaning board 
Of glossy oak the prickly holly spread^ 

Its varnish’d foliage and its berries red.* * 

Yet joys, perchance as sweet, remain to cheer 
The sullen evenings of the closing year ; 

The fire-side cirtle at tlie close of day ; 

The licensed school-boy’s Saturnalian sway ; 

I'hc listed combat of the warrior train 
In order marshalled on the chequer’d plain. 

When these in sable, those in argent mail 
The Chief, the hostile Chief alone assail. 

To guard their King with brave devotion fiy « 

His serried foot and bounding chivalry j • 

His mitred prelates bum with martial zeal ; 

His princess grasps her Amazonian steel.-*- 
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* This costume of Christmas is taken <Vom the masom in wbidi Ben JolinstAi bm 
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H Ard^is his heart vrho viewa with cynic eyes 
Those bloodless fights, those tearless victories ; 

But his far harder, who can coldly turn 
From the sweet rites of that enchanted urn 170 

Whence some terrestrial Ilebc deals around 
The social cups with fragrant nectar crown’d. 

Thine, gentle Evening, is each power that binds, 

In mystic harmony, united minds. 

And lulls to soft repose in verdant bowers, 

Amfdst a glowiqg paraQise of flowers. 

Of sparkling streams and spicy gales of bliss, 

^ The way-worn pilgrims of a world like this. 

Thine is the tenderness whose blameless joys 
No guilt pollutes and no remorse alloys. 

The rest which soothes the tortured spirit’s strife. 

The fairy Graces of domestic life. * 

» Thine is the prayer lisp’d forth, with downcast eye 
And lifted hands, by kneeling infancy, 

And thoughts of aoleinn awe and grateful love 
Which link mortality to realms above. 

Nor loss, enchantress, to tli^ reign belong 
The iniucik of science and the flowers of song. 

And every glorious (]|gcd and thought sublime. 

By virtue, or by Genius, snatch’d from time. 

1 love to trim the ta[)cr o’er the page 
Where Iwes the mind of Poet or of Sage. 

Then, as that beauteous and imperial *Fay 
Benowii’d iu many a wild Ausonian lay 
Crowds with fair shapes, and paitiis with glorious dyes 105 

The sparkling azure of Sicilian skies. 

And hangs her pillar’d domes and waving shades. 

Her terraced streets and marble colonnades. 

O'er the bright waters of that sapphire sea 

Which laves thy sunny realms, Partlienopi* ; ^ 2«I0 

So o’er the soul the Muse’s spells diffuse 

The pomp of graceful forms and lovely hues : 

Things uiicre&tcd, men unborn appear ; 

The past is present, and the distant near. 

In long array on Fancy’s wond'ring eyes • 205 

Visions of beauty or of terror rise ; 

The cauldronf mantling with the drugs of hell. 

The suppliant charms of purest % Isabel, 

Or that dire § huntsman whom with shudd’riug awe 
The love.sick wand’rer of Ravenna saw. 2i0 

Now, led b^ Milton’s mighty hand, she roves 
Through tlie dark* verdure of primeval groves. 

By streams that from their crystal bosoms fling 
The gay profusion of unfading spring: 

O’er beds of flow’s, more fair, more frail than they, 215 

She views a *form of 4 >eerless beau^ty stray, 
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Tend the gay fragrance of the nuptial shnrJe, ^ 

And twine her locks with many a dewy braid. 

The rose. crown'd* priest of love and wine she sees 

Lead his quaint pageant through the moonlight trees. 220 

She ][oanis through proud Diie&sa's gilded ball f ; 

She melts in anguish o*er Clarissa's pall. 

The fabled East pours forth its witching dreams. 

Sweet as its gales, and gorgeous as its beams. ^ 

The Gothic Muse recounts in northern rhyme 
The sterner legends of a sterner cliifie, , 

Her talcs of trophied lists and rescued maids. 

Of haunted fountains and enchanted blades. 

To graver themes shall wit and mirth succeed. 

And urge the liiig’ring hours to fleeter speed : 230 

Again Parolles shall seek his luckless drum. 

And Falstalf jest, abd Epicene J he dumb. 

The city’s § champion wield his flaming inner. 

And dear Sir Roger lead the joyous cliacc. 

Come ever thus, sweet Eve, and let iliy smile 235 

The sorrows and tiie toils of day beguile ; 

And as thy starlight dew and cooling breeze 
Revive the swarthy turf and drooping trees, 

. Paint every sun. burnt flower with rii^er bloom. 

And bathe the plains in moisture aiic^)erluiiie ; 2 to 

Thus let thy moral charms, with influence kind. 

Repair the wither'd verdure of the mind ; 

And thus to fresher life, and brighter hue 
Edch languid hope, and faded joy renew. 


llJiVlEW or MEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Vindkuiion of 1 John v. 7. from 
the Objections of AJ. Griesbach, 
in which is given a New View of 
the external Evidence with Greek 
Authorities^ for the Authenticity 
of the Verse, not hithe^'io adduced 
in its Defence. By the Bishop 
of St. David's. Pp. 70. Riving, 
tons. 1821. 

It is a circumstance, which has es- 
sentially contributed to the stability 
of the Christian faith, that its prin- 
cipal doctrines arc not involved in 
detached and isolated tex.tSj^ but 


incorporated , in the whole vohimr 
of the Scriptuics. If by any artifice 
the authenticity of aM Ike several 
passages wliich most distinctly and 
directly assort the doctrines of the 
Trinity, of the Divinity of Christ, of 
the Incarnation, and of the Atone- 
ment, could be disproved ; or if 
their meaning could be explain- 
ed away,t the (loctrines themselves 
would not bb afiected, but would 
retain suflicient evidence and autho- 
rity in their indirect assertion, and 
in the necessity of inferring tlieni 
from 6tlier passages of the Scrip- 


^ ' - I. f ■ ■ J II ^ 

* Comus. * t Spencer’s Fairy Queen, Book 1. Canto if. 
7 See Ben Jolinson's Silent Woman. 

$ See Fletchcr> Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
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lures, will without the admission 
of these doctrines, it wohld not be 
possible to explain, or to reconcile 
and harmonize with the Sacred 
Code. There is no passage of the 
Scriptures, of which the genuineness 
lias been more frequently or more 
powerfully debated, than 1 John v. 7- 
and there is no text which more 
directly asserts the doctrine the 
^Trinity in Unity. But* has it been 
attempted to prove, that the iin- 
putcd'*waut of that text, weakened 
the belief of the priniithe Chris- 
tians in this iinportanl doctrine 'i Or 
Jias the asbiiiiied success of Unita- 
rians \\\ controverting that text, or 
the persuasion of its spuriousness in 
which some Trinitarians liave aban- 
doned its defence, thrown any new 
doulit or dilUculty on the iloetrine 
which it attests ? 

But if the text may be conceded 
without injury to the cs'icntial doc- 
trine which it contains, a ([iiestion 
may possibly arise on llie necessity 
of a new vindication of its aiitlieii- 
ticity. Tbc question is more specious 
than solid. Believers in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity may abandon 
the text without prejudice to their 
faith ; but no man, who is zealous 
for the purity and integrity of the 
Scriptures, can be uninterested in 
its vindication and defence. Jf any 
one text of the Bible is worthy lt» 
be culled a paipaNfcforgtVt/,'* o.nd 
if this palpable forgery and interpii- 
lation, passed for a long time in 
secret, and witlioutdetection, and was 
originally introduced gratnilouftly, 
and without any occasion to justify 
the imposition, at a time when it is 
not pretended that any controversy 
wai^ agitated or expected on the 
doctrine which it i^eansji at a time 
whieh no man can as^ertajp, and of 
which 110 man will venture to affirm, 
that aO this period it was invented, 
and before this peyoil it was un- 
known, there is an end of* all the 
argument, which rests on the jea- 
lousy of men under the controlling 
I providence of God, in sustaining the 
auth&ticity of the Scriptures. <'The 
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credibility of the whole Bible*’ is 
involved in the discussion; for if 
one text could be interpolated, there 
is no security for another ; if one or 
another text is a palpable forgery, 
how shall the whole Ritile be vindi- 
cated from a similar imputation? 

It is true that critics, ns critics, 
have coiidenified the verse, and^tbat 
its authenticity has been denied by 
men of the iirst eminence in profane 
and sacred literature, by Gricsbacli 
and Porsun, by Marsh and Middle- 
ton. These are imposing names; 
but, however, Person might deno- 
minate tiiiein, they are not ** infe- 
rior writers,” by whom the verse 
has been defended ; nor will religion 
or learning, ever discharge their re- 
spective obligu lions, or cease to vc- 
^iierate the iiunies of Pearson, Stil- 
iinglleet. Bull, (irabe. Mill, Benge- 
Ihis, Kriiesli, Horsley, Hules, Nolan, 
and Burgess. 

Tlie inquiry is, therefore, highly 
iiitcrobting ami important: the scho- 
lars, who have been engaged in the 
controversy, are equally balanced ; 
and the reader is left at liberty to 
form, an independent judgment, 
without deferring to the dictates of 
authority, on his own unbiassed view 
of the stnength and force of the evi- 
dence collected on either side. The 
profound erudition of the Bishop 
of St. David’s, and his long, expe- 
rience ill critical investigations, ren- 
der him peculiarly qiialiiicd to uii. 
dertake the discussion, which he 
conducts witfi a singular perspicuity 
of arraiigement, ami in a temper of 
unqualified inodcratioii. 

1 hope in the Ibllowiiig vindication of 
1 John V. 7. from the objections of Griea* 
bacli and others, to make some material 
additions to the evidences of its authen- 
ticity, and to prove that the cause of or- 
thodoxy docs not support itself by pas- 
sages indisputably spurious^* by shewing, 
first, from the internal evidence of the 
pass^, that it is an essential and iiidii- 
pensabte part of the epistle ; and secondly ^ 
that during the three first centuries, there 
is no external eeideyee against the verse^ , 
and iDUch of tlie most probable kind fat it an* 
that' during the next six hundred years, 
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tliere is, comparatively, very little of ex- 
ternal evidence against it, and at the same 
time some direct and positive evidence for 
it— weigeitve evidence against the verse, 
and positive for it; and that after that 
period, tlierer is extant a Greek manu- * 
script contaiiftfig tlie verse, a manuscript 
not of tlie sixteenth century, as Micbaelis 
and Mr. Porson supposed, but most pro- 
bably of the thirteenth, |pd therefore as 
aucieut as fifteen of the manuscripts which 
are quoted in evidence against it, and old 
enough to meet the challenge of Mr. For- 
son, and more aiiticnt by one or two cen- 
turies than fourteen others, vriiich are op- 
posed to it. 

The new .view of the external evidence 
which the title page to this trac( promises, 
is the division of it into the thiee periods 
before mentioned, which excludes all ex- 
ternal evidence from the first period, and 
redoces it to four manuscripts in the se- 
cond. The new Greek authorities are the 
Greek heretics called ALOGI, on account 
of their rq}cction of Saint John's doctrine* 
of tlie Logos in the second century, and 
£piphiiuius*s testimony in the fourth cen- 
tury, to the agreement of Saint John’k 
Epistle with his Gospel, respecting the 
divinity of the Logos or tlie Word. 1 am 
inclined to think, that the stores of anti- 
quity are not yet exliausted ; that ampler 
researches in the writings of the antient 
fathers, (similar to Dr. Wordsworth's in- 
quiries into the authorities for Mr. Sharp’s 
rul^) and among the uncollated manu- 
scripts in the libraries of Europe and Asia, 
will bring more and more evidence of this 
verse ; and that tlie time is not far distant 
when there will renuKii no just cause to 
doubt its authenticity.” Pref. xv. 

It Is not possible to enter upon 
the proposed inquiry, without call- 
ing in question the judgment of M. 
Griesbach, to which the scholars of 
thisjcount^ are not disposed impli- 
citly to deftr, and which in respect 
of this text tlie Bishop pronounces 
to be precipitate in risking an asser- 
tion which is iigurious to the au- 
thenticity of the whole Bible ; par. 
tial in its elaborate investigation of 
the external, and oursory and super, 
ficiai view of the internal evidence; 
eonirai^ to hie own rules of'eritu 
oism, in not preferring the inUma 
toniias of a reading, to its external 
evidence; apd untenahls^ being 
giqunded not only on partial 
Mence^ but on negative and erro- 


neous positions. The! chief of the 
erroneous positions is the assertion 
of Griesba^, that the verse is first 
quoted by Vigil ius Tapsensis in the 
fifth century, an assertion which 
the Bishop, after a severe examina- 
tion, confidently denies. 

It is clear, tlien, that Griesbach is 
mistaken in the main conclusion which he 
drawsf from his elaborate Diatribe, tor wc 
find, that the* seventh verse dees netreu 
solely or chiefy on ike authority of Fi- 
gilitis Tapsensis, nor on Cypi'ii.n,, but 
ulmust on tiie whole Western Church, and 
on the Latin Version which they used 
from the end of tlie first centnry, and not 
on that only, but on the original epistle of 
Saint John, of wHich the Latin version is an 
evidence.'* P. 11. 

• 

The disingenuousness of Mich, 
aelis, and of Porson, in misrepre- 
senting the argument of Bengefius, 
is next exposed, and it is shewn, 
that the judgment of that scrupu. 
lous and conscientious critic, did 
not rest on one but on many (xviii) 
arguments, of which he considered 
that from the context to be irre- 
fragable. 

It is not incumbent on the de- 
fenders of the text to be able to 
account for its present absence from 
the Greek manuscripts. 

For the first fifteen centuries of the 
Christian Churcli, during ail the contro- 
versies of conflicting parties, no suspicion 
was even* raised of corruption or ititerpo^ 
IttHon in the Latin version of this passage. 
On the other hand, the Greek text of the 
very epistle which contains the controvert- 
ed verse, had snffered muiilationf as we 
are informed by Socrates the historian, 
and the Latin version was in the sixUi or 
sevanlli century, charged with deviation 
from the Greek text, in fiie omisswu of 
the verse, by the autlior of the prologrie to. 
the Canonical Epistles.” Pref. p. xv. 

The whole /iF the external argument 
from the absence of the veneinthe Greek 
manuscripts, and from the silence of the 
Greek Fathers, will avail nothiag'lfit can 
be proved that the verse was ever extant 
in tiie most antient Greek copies of the 
original epistle of Saint John* That it was 
so axtsnt, Mill, Bengqlius, and otBsrs afr 
find, on tlie anthority of the Latin Venion, 
and the express citation of tiie vf ne tar 
Clyprian/ P. 16. 
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A doubt has, however, ^ceii rain- ' 
od, whether Cyprian did actually 
^quote the seventh verse, or only al- 
legorize the eiglith. The Bishop 
shews that there is no necessity for 
this doubt, and takes occasion to 
expose the perplexity, an<l the gra- 
tuitous assumptions of some of the 
writers by whom it is suggeste^ik 

^ Mr. Porson allows, that it niiii;lit have 
heoU in pie Latin version, from the end of 
tiie tfel^ond century; (Mill, that it was 
there long before,) but says that the Latin 


connected witli a mascvline participle, a 
violation of grammar, which is a stronger 
evidence of the Iom of some intervening 
sentenre, than the exiateure of a verse in 
only one inaiinsrnpt, is of ijnierpolaiion^ 
Blit ill the seventh vfise we have the three 
witnesses already recorded by Saint John 
ill his Gospel, and at the same lime lan- 
guage of a legitimate construction; for 
Wtvfjta being by signiiicutiun masctlline, 
though by form neuter, and being one of the. 
three fiapTVfovmf in verse seven, retains 
its coustructiou in the eighth, and associ- 
riatea with it the other neuter nouns, which 
follow its construction.'’ P. 


version was corrupted and interpolated, 
and this might have beCIi one of its inter- 
polations. As the Latin fathers of the 
three fiAt centuries were undoubtedly ac- 
quainted with ^(ireek, they must have 
known whether .the seventh verse was in 
the original or not, and Cyprian would not 
have quoted it as Scripture^ if he had not 
found it there. It is remarkable too, tbat 
throi^h all the controversies of the second 
and subsequent centuries respecting the 
divinity of Christ, it was never objected by 
heretics of any description, that the seventh 
verse vvas interpolated in the Latin ver- 
sion." P. 19. 

In the judgment of BengcUus, the 
strength of the internal evidence 
was irrefragable, and there was 
** udamnntina versiculorura cohaeren- 
liii umiiem cotlicuni pcuiiriam coni- 
piMisans.’" The opposers of the 
verse adirm on the contrary, “ that 
its insertion confuses the whole 
sense, breaks the connexion, and 
makes the most intricate and ambi- 
guous sentence, that ever was seen.” 
The Bishop therefore examines the 
internal evidence which Griesbach 
neglected, and shews that there are 
iii.siiperable difficulties to the rejec- 
tion of the verse. 

l^icjre are three tbat bear record," 
wn p^prvpovfTtip ihre 0 per^ns <listin- 
giii.'ibcd as persons by the Aasculine parti- 
ciple, of which the Spirit is declftcd to ho 
one. But who arc the three? If we ail- 
mit the reading of all Greek manuscripts 
Imt one, we must adimt the foUowing 
reading hi dedaiioe of grammar and the 
context T^ws MVir Ol (Axfrvfovmq TO 
MxiTm vftfp, MM TO MfAM And 
thus Ilriv/uiw, which in verse six has itself 
a neutSr participle, Is In the next verso, 
when accompanied with two other nwter 
nouns, most unexpectedly and soleciitically 

Remembbancbr, No. 36. 


The Bifihop reverts to this argu- 
ment in the postscript, in answer to 
some observations of Dr. Pye Smith, 
who appears to think litlle of the 
solecism arising from the omission 
of the verse, for which he endea- 
vours to account, by asserting, that 
the neuter nouns are, by the compo- 
sition of the sentence, personiiled- 

** But the solecism is greater tiian Dr. 
Pye Smith states it to be, tlnupap a neu- 
ter noun, is in the sixth verse accompanied 
with otmd^r partieiple, Biitiiwthe eighth 
verse, when accompanied with two lUher 
neuter nouns, it is acconipaiiied witli a 
masculiw partiviple. To account for this, 
Ur. Smith says, that in the eighth verse, the 
three nouns personified. Not more ao 
than is in tiic sixth, where it has a 

wciitfi* participle. But in the aevcntli 
verse, UviVfACt is ai^ompanicd with two 
iii'tsetihue nouns two persom^ and there- 
fore is used with a masculine participle, 
and then the three masculines of the eighth 
verse follow by natural attraction and pa- 
rallelibiii fiom tlig seventh.'* P. 07. 

In a question of criticism, tlie 
authority of the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s is decisive. The remarks on 
01 jutapTvpowrTs? in the beginning, na- 
turally apply lo 01 Tpfi? in the end of 
the verse. There is the same sole- 
c ism ill the expression, nor can it be 
avoided by the plea of pe'rsonifica- 
tion. ” Hi (reo*' was the common 
language of the Latin Fathers, wliioli 
was 'Sgramipatically appropriate to 

spirituo, aqua et oan^is" and at 
the same time a lijf ral translation of 
ot rpcK. Encherius, indeed, in quoting;^ 
the eighth verse, and in pro|ming 
his own exposition^'^Dd referring to 
5 B 
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that of others^ renders'the words in 
the neuter gender, ** Tria sunt qua 
perhibent testimoDiuni, aqua, san- 
guis, et spiritus • • • • H ac autem tria,” 
&c. He did not, therefore, admit 
the prosopopoeia, nor did Facun- 
dus, who allegorizes the eighth verse, 
and who appears to have been seu- 
aibk of the grammatical diiKculty 
of ** At tres/’ when he asks, ** Qui 
suiit Ai tres qui in terr& testifican- 
tur, et qui uiium esse dicunturt 
Nuin Diil Num Patres ? Num 
Filii et Spiritus sancti ? Non uti. 
que, Sed At ires Pater,«et Filius, 
et Spiritus sanctus sunt, tamen etsi 
non iuvenitur unum nomen, quod de 
omnibus communiter masculino ge- 
nere pradicitur, sicut communiter de 
illes persona pradicuntur genere 
iaminino. Aut si forsitan ipsi quf 
de verbo contendunt in eo quod di. 
cit : ** Tres sunt, qui testificantur in 
terra spiritus aqua et sanguis et hi 
tres unum sunt;’ Trinitatem qua 
unus Deus est nolunt intelligi, se- 
cundum Ipsa verba, qua posuit pro 
Apostolo Johannerespondeant, Nun- 
quid hi tres qui in terrA testificari 
et qui unum esse dicuntur, possunt 
spiritus, aqua ct sanguines dici?” 
The Greek writers were, not more 
possessed with the notion of perso- 
nification, and their construction is 
worthy of observation in respect of 
the fiteventh verse. In the homo- 
canon published by Cotelerius, *Av- 

T« nOTH^ uat Yior 0y*99 

TlwtvfAa IP ravra ra rplct* and in the 
allusion of Lucian, 9ior, vior rar^or, 
Tl9tVfd.atKira7foi ix iro^ivofAiio,, ipix rputt, 
xai 1 $ iPOf Tflia* raviet POf«i{i Zi}p« : and 
in the words of Andreas Oretensis, 
quoted, according to Porson from 
Gregory Nazianzen, kou rm rfta ii^ 
Omc, ip bf i Oiovvc : in these seve- 
ral instances, the adjectives are in 
the neuter gender, although two 
of the nouns to which the^ appa- 
rently refer, are in the masculine : 
but do they not in fact agree with 
the neutral nqun wpsaava ; which was 
cofsmon in the discussions upon the 
"Trinity after the Apostolic age? 
And if 1 John vt ?• had been-a for^ 


I r 

gery, woAld not the forger have 
follen in with the common language 
of the Church, and have written t« ^ 
TfM with the Fathers, instead of 
MTfttf with the Apostle. Even in 
the seventh verse, therefore Saint 
John deviated from his own previ- 
ous application of the neutral par- 
ticipli; to mu/Aa, (and from the sub- 
sequent usage of the Church,) that 
there might be no doubt of the 
equal personality of the Fathkr,*and 
the Son and the Spirit ; and in the 
eighth verse, the expression is so 
completely ungfammatical, that it 
cannot be accounted for, exqept on 
the supposition, that the words are 
repeated from the preceding veiie, 
retaining the construction peculiar 
to that verse. We proceed to ano- 
ther part of the internal evidence. 

Without the seventh verse, the sole- 
cisms of the eighth will be unaccountable 
and indefeniible. Without the ip of the 
fourth verse, the article with Sp in the 
eiglitb, is equally unaccountable, as Wolfios, 
and the Buhop of Calcutta have observed. 
Neqne enim dicitur Sp tw neque sic Ip ttn 
sed f If TO Sp fio*!* Articnlns itaque ille TO 
indicio est, antecessisse Sp aliquod,ad quod 
respiciatur, hoc sense quod testes ilU tir- 
restres, test! coelesti trino sed siniul uni, in 
hoc n^otio suffragantur.*’ 

These are the words of Wolfius : 
the remarks of the" Bishop of Cal- 
cutta Are delivered in a tone of 
doubt and hesitation, sufficient to 
indicate his known opinion, that the 
verse ought on no account to be 
abandoned and given up. He as- 
serts, indeed, that the passage is 

pretty generally abandoned as 
spurious and still more strangely, 
that ** the interpolation has *Deen 
proved :’%and he conceives that the 
result of an Accurate investigation 
of the evidence will be a belief thht 
the text is ** spurious.’* The Bi- 
shop, however, in the course of his 
own oBservations, powerful^ <|uali- 
fies the force of these preuwuiaipr 
assertions, acknowledging, that u 
the seventh verse had not been spu- 
rious, nothing would have been 
plainer, than that roir of verse viiif 
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referred to u of verse vii and that 
the difficulty is not diminished by 
a comparison of the present with 
other passages of the New Testa- 
ment» which most nearly resemble 
it ; for in them we find^ that the ar- 
ticle is uniformly omitted.** The 
instances which he is able to collect 
^ ^teiid ** to prove, that the reaiKng of 
^the eighth verse, on the supposition 
that the seventh is spurious, is not 
authorised by ordinary usage ;*’ and, 
that **the difficulty attending the 
final clause of verse viii. remains 
thus far not only unobviated, but in 
someb degree confirined ; and I do 
not perceivc^how the present read- 
ing is to be reconciled with the ex- 
termination of verse vii.*’ He pro- 


dieted circumiitances of his birth, life, mi- 
rscles, and siiffenngs, which are verified in 
the Gospel. Without the seventh verse, there- 
fore, instead of tliree, there^might be thirty 
witnesses. But with the ihree witnesses 
of the seventh verse, the limitation to three 
witnesses in the eighth followed by a na- 
tural and obvious parallelism. If the se- 
venth verse had not preceded, it is proba-- 
ble that the water and tlie blooS would 
not have been mentioned as witnesses. Fur 
they are not so recorded in the Gospel, 
nor BO styled in verse vi. 

** To these proofs of the mutilatimi of 
the passage, by the absence of the seventh 
verse, we may add the proofs of the inte- 
grity of file passage with that verse, aris- 
ing fn>m its suitableness to* the modes of 
thtnkivg and peculiar diction of the 
Apostle, as well as Co the scope and context 
of the verse. The mmls of thinking is pe- 
culiar 4o Saint John. No other of the 


poses two conjectures, which he aci^ 
knowledges to be barely possible ; 
and although he is ** not ignorant, 
that in the rejection of the contro. 
verted passage, learned and good 
men are now for the most part 
agreed,*' he is led on the whole ** to 
suspect, that though so much labour 
and critical acuteness have been be- 
stowed on these celebrated verses, 
4^ more is yet to be done before the 
mystery in which they are involved 
is wholly developed.” Thus the 
adamantina versiculoriim abhsren- 
tia which, with Bengeliiis, is an ir- 
refragable argument for ;ts reten- 
tion, is with the BislYop of Calcutta, 
an insuperable obstacle to its rejec- 
tion. The Bisliop of St. David’s 
continues his view of the internal 
evidence. 


Apostles or Evangelists speaks of the wit- 
ness of the Father and Holy Spirit, as he 
docs in his Gospel, chap. v. 31— 37. viii. 
13 — 18. XV. 26. Though Giicsbach very 
greatly undervalues the interiml evidence, 
yet lie states the affinity between the doc- 
trine of the F^pistle and the Gospel fairly 
and fully. He mentions it as the second 
of the internal tirguments : ^ 2. Johannes 
rCBpexit ad sermoncm Chrlsti.' Jo. v. .31. 
39. coll. Jo. viii. 12. 18. et idem quod Je- 
sus ibi dociierat, iisdem argnrtientis probarc 
siiis lectoribuB voluit ; qjio posito comma 7 
vix deesse potest.* The diction is pecu- 
liar to Safut John. No other Evangelist 
or Apostle calls thg Son of God the Word. 
The sebpe of the passage leads to the addi- 
tion of greater testimony than |^ad been 
alleged. Saint John had hitherto testi- 
fied of Clirist from his dwn and the other 
Apostles personal knowledge. Riit greater 
testimony than human testimony was ne- 
cessary, as our Saviour said of himself : 
John V. 33, 3i. ' Ye sent unto John, and 


he bare witness unto the truth ; but I re- 
With the seventh verse, the witness, ceive not testimony from men.' 

which God bare of his Son, in ** In short the grammar and reasoning oi 
the hintb verse, has an obvious reference the context, require the seventh verse 
to the Tlams ^f ft^Tvstwric in The conjunctive Article, which, in the Sy 
the seventh. But witnoat it, there is no riac version, introduces the testimony o 
expressed reforence ; for tli^gli Tlvuvptt the Spirit, the water, and the blood, be 
which oemn in the sixth verse, may in a trays the loss of tlie preceding clause. /FIh 
general sense be nndentood of^d, yet as words tfi terra in those LAtin copies whici 
one of the witnesses to |he Son recorded in omit the seventh verse, indicate the afa 
the Gospel, it is always mentioned, not as seime of the verse which contained thei 
the lather, but the Holy Spirit. correspondent terms. The article of th 

** Witliou^the seventh verse, there is no eighth verse refers to nnrevions union c 
reason to be given, why the evidences of testimony ; and tllb tesmnony of Qpd th 
Christ's incarnation are limited to three in Father in the binth verse, implies e prfif 
.the eighth verse; for he is proved to be oos menOon gf the Eather. When.Ciirii 
the Son of God incarnate, by all the pre- speaksof himself in the Gospel, John v.3J 

5 b2 
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lie confirms hit own testimony by that of 
the Fatlicr. He docs not on that occasion 
mention the Spirit ; btit be then twice ap- 
peals to the testimony of the Father. The 
witness thcrefoi^ in the ninth verse is that 
of the Father^ and its reference is to the 
Fattier in the seventh verse. 

Whatever then may have been the 
eshso of its omission. In all Greek mann- 
ecripts \hat are extant, but one, it is clear 
from the internal evidence of the verse, 
from the mode of t /linking and dictum ex- 
pressed in the verse, as well as from the 
scope and context of the passage, that the 
verse is the authentic language of Saint 
John, and an essential part of the Epistle; 
and that witliout it the passage ^e^omea 
disjointed, defective in its refeiences, and 
inexplicably solecistical.” P, ^8. 

The history of the external cvl- 
rlcnce is divided into three periods ; 
in the first of which, (A. D. loi — 
300) there is no evidence against 
the verse, and much evidence in its 
favour.* The pobitive evidence con- 
sists ill the rejection of the writings 
of Saint John by certain heretics, 
whom Epiphanius calls ALOGl, on 
account ofdtheir denial of the Apos- 
tles’ doctrine of the Divinity of the 
Logos or the Word. The Bishop 
clearly shqvns, that no part of the 
writings of Saint John could have 
been so obnoxious to these heretics, 
as the Epistle, and especially as the 
controverted verse he not only 
refutes the assertion of Mieliaelis, 
that thfe Alogi did not reject the 
Epistle ; but ingeniously retorts the 
inference iiom that pretended fact, 
that the controverted *Verse *01031 
therefore be spurious. 

If the seventh verse were to be consi* 
dered as spuriouB because the Alogi did 
not i^ect tbe EpisOe, then the three first 
verses of the first chapter most ako he spu- 
Tions. TThe supposition, therefore, is 
groimdless and unsupported by any ancient 
testimoi^ ; no ancient writer says, tliat the 
Alogi did not reject the Ephtles of Saint 
John;’ P. 31. 

To the tfstimony founded on the 
rejection of St. John^s writings* by 
the Alpgi, the Bishop adds certain 
^passages from Clcnjqns Alcxandriniis 
wuvd *TertuUiarj, which *though they 
do npt positively /ecitejn are plainly 
founded upon 1 John v. 7. ]f it be 
genuine, •the .tebtiinony of Lucian in 


the Philopi&ris, to which allusion 
has been already made ; and from 
which Cave constructed an ingenious 
argument in favour of the authen- 
ticity of 'the verse, should be refer- 
red to this first ’period. Mr. Nolan 
and Dr. Hales, recite from the most 
ancient Rabbinical Books, the phrase 
•‘The •Three are One,*’ with its Ra- 
bSnical exposition: “There ar^'* 
three Ones, and lo ! they are One,'* 
which not only furnishes the identi- 
cal blausiile, but points to the 
source from whence the Apostle de- 
rived it. There is also a Scholion 
on Psalm exxii. attributed to.Ojrigin, 
which exhibits a curious Jewish 
analogy, between the* Trinity and 
the constituent parts of man, in the 
conclusion of which, the disputed 
^^words are recited. But the Scho- 
lion is supposed to be spurious and 
seguioria arL 

In the second period, A.D. 5100 — 
DOO, the negative evidence against 
the verse consists of its absence 
from the only four manuscripts of 
this period, which are •known, or 
have been collated, and from whose 
omissions no definitive conclusion 
can be drawn concerning tlie many 
manuscripts which have been lost. 
This negative evidence is counter- 
acted by positive evidence in favour 
of the verse. The author of the 
Prologue to ibv Canonical Epistles, 
which was probably written in the 
seventh or eighth century, complains 
of the inaccuracy of the Latin trans- 
lations, which he exeqiplifies in the 
omission of the controverted text^ 
and thus asserting the integrity of 
tbe Greek, implies that the G^eek 
inannscripts of that period contained 
the verse. * W/ihifrid Strabo wrote 
in the nin^ century both ypon the 
verse and upon the prologue to the 
Canonical Epistles, and could not 
thoreforjB have been ignorant' of the 
alleged integrity of the Greek, or 
of the imputed defepts of the ^atin 
version. 

“ Epipbaniuit, who lived in tbe fourth^ 
century, says that tbe Epistles ^ agree with 
the Gospel *and the Apocalyp:»e’ in the 
doctrine of the hogos , ; and abbigm thib 
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agreement ai a reason for thinking, that 
the Alogi rejected the Epistles as well as 
the other writings of St. John. And how 
do the Epistles agree with the Gospel? 
St. John ealls Che Son of God the Word 
in the first chapter of the Gospel and in 
the fiftli of the first Epiftle and mo where 
else. In the Epistle St. John calls tlie 
Son of God the Word of Life^ and in the 
i\pocalypse the Word of God. The Gus» 
;iol therefore agrees lioth^in terfila and 
<Nctrine concerning the Eogos, otily with 
the controverted verse. I'he testimony 
therefore of Epiphanius to the agreement 
of the Epistles witli the Gospel, is in cfiect 
an acknowledgment of the controverted 
verse.'' P. S7. 

Tilt argument is ‘ ingenious, but 
as the Bibly:)]) scrupulously ab- 
stains from appealing lo any suspi- 
cious authority, and from using any 
argument which will not bear tlia^ 
strictest examination, we will submit 
to bis further consideration, wlie- 
llicr, as Epiphanius inaiiitaius the 
agreement of the Epistles with the 
Gospel and the A]>ocaiypsG, it is 
just to argue upon a single expres- 
sion in which the Epistle agrees with 
the Gosper<iw/y. The Epistles, the 
Gospel, and the Apocalypse, all agree 
in attributing to Christ, tiic title of the 
Logos, simply or with addilluiis. In the 
Gospel he is called the Word, John 
1 . 1. 14. ill the Epistle the Word 
Life, 1 John i. 1. of the Word 
i John V. 7. and in the Agocalypse 
the Word of God,'* Rev. xix* 13. 
There is therefore a common agree- 
ment as alleged by Epiphanius^ con- 
cerning the Logos in the Gospel, 
the Epistle, and Apocalypse: the 
precise agreement for which the Bi- 
shop contends is found in the Gos- 
pel ^nd the Epistle only. 

“ To the negaiive evident then of the 
fonr mannscripts of ihSs second period, 
now exiani, we have to oppoistbe proba^ 
biUiy collected from Epiphanius and Wain- 
Aid Strabo, and the eertointy derived 
from tlie Prologue to, the Epistles, that 
Greek manuscripts were extantj between 
the. Uiird and the tenth century, which 
contained the seventh verse. If'it be 
asked, wliy the verse was not qnoted by 
almo:n all the Greek' and many of the 
l^tin Fathers ? the objection amounts to 


no more than tins j it was not qnoted by 
them because it was omitted either by ac- 
cident or design in their copies^ and pro- 
bably in the generality of the Greek ma- 
nnscripts and many of the Latin. But this 
doM not affect the certaintyor the proba- 
bility, that the verse was extant in other 
copies. If it be again asked, what is be- 
come of the manuscripts that contained it ? 
we may reply, by asking what is hpcome 
of tlie many hundred manuscripts of this 
second period, containing tlie Catholic 
Epistles, of which only four remain to this 
day? In the list centuiy of this period, the 
ninth century, many valuable works were 
extant, of which we have now only Latin 
translations or fragments of tlie originals, 
which hate been preserved in the inesti- 
mable Bil)liotheca of tlie most learned Pa- 
triarch of that or perhaps of any other cen- 
tury, Photiife of Constantinople. The last 
remaining copy of Cicero's work De GloriA 
is said t^liavc perished in a fire at Can- 
terbury, biuce the invention of printing.’' 
P. 38. 

From the Prologue to tiie‘Cano- 
iiical Epistles compared with Ful- 
gentius, it also appears, that some 
Latin manuscripts wanted, alid that 
other Latin manuscripts, contained 
the verse, of the authenticity of 
which the African Church, as the 
liepository of the Latin version, is 
the ])rincipal witness for four cen. 
turics, gamely, from the time of 
Tcrtulliaii to that of Fulgentiua. 
But it has been objected that the 
African Church generally followed 
Augustia in the allegorical iflterpre- 
tation of the eighth verse : and the 
Bishop, who takes nothing upon 
authority, nbr suffers any objection 
to pass withoi^ examinatioD, pro* 
ceeds to inquire into the Jacip 
** whether Augustin was generally 
followed in applying the eighth verse 
to the Trinity,'* and into ihtinfer.^ 
enee, ** whether such application of 
the eighth verse is an admiwible 
proof of the absence of the seventh." 
By appealing to the original wri- 
tings of the African Fathers, the 
Bitdiop succeeds in disproving the 
alleged fact, and in shewing that the 
African Fathers^ did coincide in 
the allegorical interpretation w anc> 
that Augustin by his peculiar exj^ 
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sition of ** of unity of es- 

sence, was constrained to adopt 
the mystical interpretation of the 
eighth verse. The Bishop proceeds 
to the third period in the history of 
the verse^ A.D. 901-— 1522. 

In this period we have a Oraek manu- 
script containing the eon troveited verse .. • 
conskllrably more ancient than Griesbach 
or Mr. Porson supposed it to be. Ories- 
bach asserts it to be of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. • Mr. Porson fixes its 
date and says ‘ it was probably written 
about the year 1520, and interpolated in 
this place for the purpose of deceiving 
Erasmus.’ In this conjecture Mv. Porson 
was undoubtedly mistaken. Mr. Martin 
of Utrecht supposed the Montfbrt manu- 
script to be of the eleventh century. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, who examined the manu- 
script in the year 1790, and hasdooribed 
it in his Succession Sacred Lileraiure^ 
says * tite manuscript is more likely to 
have been the production of the thirteenth 
than of either the eleventh or the fifteenth 
century. The former date is as much too 
high, as the latter is too low^ ” P. 50. 

At itio point the Bishop concludes 
the hiatory«of the verse, without ad- 
verting to what Mr. Porson is pleas- 
ed to call ** the prudence of Eras- 
mus, the honest bigotry of the Com- 
plutensinn editors, the typographi- 
cal error of Robert Stephens, and 
the strange misapprehension oFTheo- 
dore Beza.” These questions had 
been amply and satisfactorily dia- 
cusaed'by Dr. Hales, and it was 
therefore not necessary that the Bi- 
shop should repeat the discussion, 
although they naturally fhll under the 
third period, and are inseparable 
from a complete history of the verse. 

The Bishop annexes seven appen- 
dices to his Vindication : viz. 1. A 
table of MSS. arranged in the three 
periods. II. The passage from En. 
cherius. III. The passage from Fa- 
cufidus. IV. Dr. Carr's argument 
for the authenticity of 1 Johg v. 7* 
from the Pbilopatris of Lucian. V. 
Note on the quotation of v. 7/ in 
the Formulie of Encherius. VI. 
Nftte on the qmissjpn of passages 
Mcftitoncd' by the near occurrence 
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of similar ilords, and on the reading 
of the eighth (sixth) verse in the 
Neapolitan MS. VII. Note on the 
Passage from Maximus. In a Post- 
script the Bishop remarks on Dr. 
Pye Smith’s objections to the au- 
thenticity of 1 John v. 7. and on 
the fallacies of arguments opposed 
to tlk( seventh verse, which Dr. 
Smith is disposed to impute to i\\^ 
defenders oi the verse, but which 
the Bishop retorts on its oppolers. 

The result of the Bishop’s exact 
and elaborate investigation is a con- 
viction in his own mind, that we 
have, in the testimony of the .three 
heavenly witnesses, authentic 
words of St. John, ^or will the 
conviction of his own mind be the 
only fruit of his labour. His Vin- 
^ dication will hardly fail to shake the 
convictions of many who are now 
persuaded of tlie^ spiiriousness of 
the verse, to remove the doubts of 
such as have suspicions of its au- 
thenticity ; and to dissipate the pre- 
judices of those whom the authority 
of great names has be{;uiled, and 
possessed with a prejudice, that the 
spuriousness of the verse has been 
proved, and that it is no more ca- 
pable of defence. It was the ho. 
nest advice of Parkhurst, that the 
reader ahould consult the critical 
writers on both sides, and then 
judge for himself:” and he will not 
easily find a better ^uide in the con. 
troversy than the Bishop of St, Da. 
vid’s. The vindication is madded 
by the general temper and modera- 
tion of its argument ; the perspicuity 
of its arrangement; the iudepend. 
ence of its judgment ; and the i^bo. 
rious industry with which the Bi. 
shop, not deteQrhig to the authority 
of others,tfiol servilely copying their 
citations, nor subscribing to the ar. 
guments from those citations, has 
consulted the original records, and 
thus developed the misapprehensions 
and misrepresentations of othera(and 
established his point to l^e convic- 
tion of himself and his readers.* 
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Sketch oj Procudingc a% a General 
Meetif^for the jormation of an 
Auxiliary Bible Society for the 
County ^.Warwick, held at the 
Court Houee^ Warwick, on Tuu- 
day, the 2d Day of October, 
182 1 . Merridew. Warwick. 
Obeervations on the Bible Society, 
delicered by the Rec. Johi^Bou^ 

^ dier, at a County Meeting* holden 
" in the Court House, Warwick, on 
Tuesday, the 2d October, 1821, 
addreued to his Parishioners, as 
Members of the Established 
Church. Warwick. 

The ‘ controversy respecting the Bi. 
ble Society Ukd nearly subsided, be- 
fore the Christian Remembrancer 
made its appearance. The arguments 
on both sides had produced their ef-** 
feet ; and one set of men had become 
the decided supporters, and another 
the no less decided opponents, of the 
Institution. Among the latter were 
a large minority of the Clergy ; 
among the former were the whole 
body of the dissenters, and of the 
churchmen who admire and resem- 
ble the dissenters ; as well as a 
small list of clergymen of all ranks, 
whose orthodoxy and respectability 
were alike unquestionable, and who 
thought tliat they could discover 
the emblem of peace on the banner 
of the Bible Soci<^y. The laity 
were more equally divided ; a con- 
siderable portion of them, without 
renouncing their claims to sound 
churcbmanship, came forward with 
zeal in the new cause, and gave it 
that effectual patronage which the 
gentry of England are always able 
to bestow. This is a brief outline 
of the state of that^Sooiety for the 
last six years; and' we Jhou^t it 
best, under all the circumstances, to 
leave* the subject where we found 
it. Fresh facts 9 r fresh reason- 
ings were not likdy to be \ittended 
b>, those whom we desired t6 
convince ;*andrthe example and ad- 
vice,of our Bishops and Clergy, and 
the gradual progress of truth, might 
be expected ensure the ultimate 


triumph of common sense. We de- 
termined, therefore, not to plunge into 
those muddy waters, and we have 
seen no reason to lament or to change 
our determination, ^few flagrant 
cases of unecclesiastical conduct, 
have been submitted to the attention 
of our readers ; but we have never 
entered upon the general question, 
t'or that we refer to the many able 
treatises which were in existence long 
before the period of our humble 
nativity. Adhering to this plan, 
we shall venture to make a few re- 
marks upon the recent proceedings 
at Warwick ; the anomalies of which 
are not unworthy of notice. And with- 
out presuming to question the rea- 
der’s preconceived opinion in favour 
of the Institution in general, we 
anticipate his concurrence in the 
strongest censure that can be pro- 
nounced upon this particularcase. 

The first of the little pamphlets 
at the head of this article, has been 
published by the agents of the 
Society, and is the authorised do. 
Gument on that side oi , the ques- 
tion. Mr. Boudier has only printed 
his own speech ; which has been 
reprinted and inserted at length in the 
Sketch.^The first page of the Sketch 
contains the names of the officers of 
the Warwickshire Auxiliary, and of 
the president, the vice-presidents, 
and the other officers of tho Parent 
Bible Society. The second page 
informs us that the meeting at 
Warwick was ** very numerous and 
highly respectable,^’ and that Mr. 
Lawley, the newly elected member 
for the county was called to the 
chair, and introduced C. S. Dudley, 
Esq. one of the life,govemors of 
the Society, to explain the plan and 
object of the Institution. Mr. Dud- 
ley concluded a common-^lace 
speech by introducing the Rev. 
Mr. Grimshaw, another stranger 
ai^ another life-governor ; who was 
succeded by the Rev. Mr. Bum. 
These three gentlemen ** attended 
on behalf of tie Parent Socjfty 
and were the principal speafm 
throughout tbe4ay.-^Tbe formes 
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ha^ang addressed the mcetiag four 
times^Mr. Bura thrice* and Mr. 
GriiHshaw twice. As Mr. Boudier 
onit spoke once* there can be no 
undile preference in extracting bis 
excellent observations. 

** I present myself to your notice this 
day* the discharge of a duty imposed 
upon me* as I liiiiiibly conceive* by the 
aituation 1 hold here, as Vicar of this ex- 
tensive and populous parish. The avowed 
object of the present meeting being that 
of promoting the dissemination of the 
Holy Scriptures* the oracles of God, and 
tlie Gospel of our blessed Saviour ; botli 
public duty and private feeling dictate that 
I should not look carelessly on* and sub- 
ject myself to an imputation of coldness 
or IndiflTerence to the good work in which 
you are engaged. It is deer* that if 1 
approve tte measures proposed to be car- 
ried into efiect* 1 oni^t to be here to sup- 
port them ; and if 1 object, I conceive it 
to be eqioaliy my duty tp explain the na- 
ture of my olyectioiu* and thus to pmeut 
tniseonceptiou of my motives and miscon- 
struction of my conduct. Yon will* 1 am 
sure* reedlly give me a patient hearing of 
the few ob^vatiuns 1 have to offer. I see 
around me persona of various religious per- 
suasions* all of whom are most justly en- 
titled to my respect* and all of whom are 
responsible to themselves alone for the 
line of conduct they may be pleased to 
adopt ; 1 have no right, and 1 hj^ve no in- 
clination, to question their motives; 1 
have DO riglit* and I have no inclinatioo, 
to dictate to them on such a question. I 
address giyself to those only who are either 
Clergy, or members of the Established 
Church, and chiefly to such* of them as arc 
my own parbliioners ; and. therefore* 1 
may and onglit to speak i/pely in terms 
Imth of advice and exliortation. You 
have heard mucli tliat is exceedingly plau- 
sible*mid its first impression perhaps con- 
vincing ; you have heard much that .exhi- 
bits, in a very £ivourable light, the warmth 
of heart* and the seal of the speakers ; 
yoq^lmve heard a very strong and pathetic 
appeal^ made to your best feelings; but 
mreiy*k behoves you on such ao occasion 
and^onmehaquettiou* not to be hurried 
auwy ithe toiienl of jrour feeUn|^* with- 

out bo|i|g sure that it will carry you down 
the impfr stream ; for nothing is more 
cet^iu* nor a maxim more true, tliat when 
the passions and feelings are warmly esc- 
Moa^tbe judgment becomes proportion- 
weak. You have been urged to be- 
com members and M^porten of a certaia 
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society* and do join that society in the 
distribution of the Holy Scriptures, ahil so 
far all is well. To a Bible Society* as a 
Bible Society, it is impossible you can ob- 
ject ; and God forbid that I, a minister of 
God*S word, should throw impediments in 
the way of its siipiSmrt, or check your lau- 
dable zeal ill this good work, provided 
the support given bo really a support 
of your own piiiiriples* and your own 
Ghiircb** and that your zeal bo under ^ 
proper conlroult Far from restraining yoiua 
pious efforts to disseminate the book of 
God or to place the word of eternal^tfein 
the liands of your poorer brethren at home* 
and of the poor heathen abroad* 1 would 
call upon you to strain every nerve to 
promote tlie dissemination of the sacred 
volume; hut 1 would have your efforts 
well directed ; I would hage your zeal a 
zeal of knowledge and understanding. 1 
would have yon open widely the ha^ of 
charity and universal love ; but not with- 
^«mt first considering how yon may best 
scatter the seeds of your bounty* and how 
it shall best be bestowed in support of 
what you sincerely believe to be sound 
principles* and of that Church to whidi 
you conscientiously belong. It is my duty 
to endeavour to direct you* uot to tell 
you, for it is a fact with which you are 
well acquainted, that there isi auoClier so- 
ciety wliicli you liave heard alluded to 
more than once this day — a society whose 
avowed object is also the univetsal diffu- 
sion of the Scriptures both at home and 
abroad ; that this latter society is con- 
ducted by members of your own Chiireb ; 
—that its operations are in strict con- 
formity with her doctrines, and her prin- 
ciples, aod arc zi^loiisly, but temperately 
and iiiiostpiitatiously carried on for the pro- 
motion of Christian knowledge through- 
out the whole world. There arc array- 
ed tinder its banner nearly the whole 
collected body of tlie established clergy ; 
nearly* if not all tlie heads both of 
Cbiircii and State* together with a vciy 
gicat and cooiiuanding number of the 
laity* while its ramifications are daily'cx- 
teudiiig* and its comprehensive objects 
carried raore%>r leaf into effect, in almost 
every tow» and village in the united 
kingdom. Give this society but the 
means* and while its voice is heard* as it 
now is* ill ell uatipiia, so will its blessed 
effects be felt in tiie< remotest comers 
af the earth. May we not tben^ ought we 
not, call upon you* the. meipbm ol' our 
Church, not only to give it your support* 
but to support it* bdfore* and in prefeience 
to every other? Your eireamttaiices* and 
your iacUnatiooi^ may dispose you to give 
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'to other socieliMi bnt moft unlieiitaCiof^ly 
nod most strongly do I say to you^ that yoii 
*are bound -by eveiy tie both of religion 
and diiCy^ to support first and foremost, 
ivhat may so properly be called your own. 
Following, the precept aiyl advice of tlie 
great Apostle, I would say to yeii^ ** do 
good indeed to all men, bat especially to 
those whom yon conscientiously believe 
to be of the household of sound jlcyitrine 
*dil(d orthodox of Aith*** 1 aome now to 
iny* olyrctions to the establishment of the 
proposed Branch Bible Society at War- 
wick. It is my most earnest desire to wave 
eveiy tiling personal, and to avoid drop- 
ping a single word which might be con- 
st nicd into a reflection upon any man, or 
class o( men. 1 shall ‘ confine mysellj 
tlicrefore, in the first place, naosoly, to two 
points: the suAciency of the District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, already established 
at Stratford, and the comparative small 
extent of our local wants. In regard to 
the first, the operations of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge are not 
unknown here— they have already^ been 
brought to bear to a certain extent in this 
place; it has been the means of diffusing 
very considerable numbers of copies of the 
sacred writings ; and at tins moment it is, 
and has for some time been in contempla- 
tion to establish a committee here. There 
is a plan in progress and nearly matured, 
not only of famishing, through the me- 
dium of this society, a full supply of the 
Scriptures, but also of furnishing the poor 
with a lending Library of Books and 
Tracts for their reading at home. In the 
second place, speaking of our local wants, 
I believe them, as 1 have raid, to be com- 
paratively small. I speak, both from my 
own knowledge, and from information de- 
rived from a very respectable individual, 
who actually made, a few montiis since, a 
minute and full investigation into the ex- 
tent of tlieir wants, by personally visiting 
all, or nearly all, those within the Borough 
whose circumstances in life could place 
them in a situation to need, or to accept, a 
Bible as a gift. Tlie^sul^of this in- 
quiry, I conceive, must® aamo 

with tlie one to whicli allnsioti^as been 
made, ard I must confess that I have been 
greatly surpriicd by the statement of it 
which has been given. To the be|t of my 
rccollecttoD it is rated as nearly double. 
I had Mrtainly nnderstood that the num- 
ber of Bibles wdtoted were not more 
than one hundred— but jn order to recon- 
cile iht two statements, satisfied as I am 
that the stetement of the larf^r number 
niiist be made on, the conviction that it is 
llE>f EMBRANCKB, No. Btf, 


oorrect, we will suppose that there are 
double that number wanted: I ralmilt 
that the proportion is not, and cannot, bn 
considered large in a population of at least 
8000 persons. Taking, therefore, theli 
own statement, there may be 800 persons 
ready to accept a Bible if offered, bnt of 
these not more than about one half were 
wholly unprovided; of the others, some 
Gomplaineff of the smallness of the prffit of 
their Bibihs, and the remainder that their 
Bibles were in some parts defaced. Far- 
ther it should be observed, that these per- 
sons reported to be in need were taken 
indiscriminately, without any gnaraateo 
tiiat tliey were likely to make a good^ nse 
of a Bible svlien given. 1 mention this on 
the authority of the same individual, who 
very Airly and candidly admitted that 
such was the case. This statement I con- 
ceive to be conclusive ; it Ally reAtes any 
imputed attention, and acconiits for any 
^elay, on my part, especially when 1 add, 
that the very same persons of whom I 
have before spoken, for I mnst once more 
allude to him, has been in the habitf for a 
length of time, nay, for some years, of 
applying to me Ar Bibles, books, and 
tracts, on the Society's list, at the Se- 
cietyls prices; that such applications have 
been untibriiily complied wiA me ; that 
he bas been requested to mention to bis 
friends, (and I know that bis acquaintance 
wi A Aose amongst ns who are disposed to 
charity of tiiis kind is very extensive,) he 
has been requested, I say, to mention to 
Aem that ^very facility would always be 
given to supply even them, at tlieir very 
reduced prices, for charitable distributions 
to proper objects. And farther, Aat it 
such poor persons were pointed ofit who 
could not themselves raise the money, and 
had not friends to assist Aem, 1 would be 
responsible thah they slioiild still have a 
Bible. It is Air Aen to ar^e, from 
what lias 4>een done, or what Is in con- 
templatioa to do, that Ae Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge is amply 
sufficient to meet our local wants. I have 
now explained, 1 trust satisActorily, my 
reasons for appearing before you. Con- 
fining my address solely to Ae membeN 
of tlie F^stablished Churcli now preseali I 
have Arown ont such cautions as 1 bold to 
be neoessary before we identify ourselvee 
wiA any, even the most praisewoithy, or 
charitible iusti Ation — I have observed on 
' the duty of supporting the establishments 
connected with yonr own church before, 
and in preference, la alPotheri— I have , 
alluded to Ae very extensive operatioBi oA* 
the Society Ar Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge— and I have stfown yon, 1 hope, 
5C 
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tint with the additioo of tho plan we cob- 
tewplate, of a Branch District Committee^ 
and a lending Library, our local wants 
will be folly met; and, therefore, that the 
establishment of tlie proposed Branch 
Bible Society is, locally speaking, nnne- 
ceasary. 1 must now touch upon a more 
general point; and I cannot but exprem 
uiy surprise that it should have been wholly 
passed over by the Oentlemeh who have 
addreMod you; it is a point, I confess, 
which in my mind carnes with it the 
greatest weight. 1 allude to tlie pretty 
general opinion, at least among the Estab- 
lished Clergy, that the Society yon are 
called upon to support, is not only not 
identified with our Church, but as it is at 
present conducted, is in a considerable 
measure in the hands of those who dis- 
sent from lu. I mean disrespect to no 
one ; but 1 must be allowed to say that 
my own observations, and my own read- 
ing, and my own enquiries, lead me to tb^, 
same conclusion. 1 know that some years 
since, this Society was supported by a 
very considerable proportion of highly dis- 
tinguished and highly dignified members 
of our Church, and by no inconsiderable 
number of her officiating Clergy; but I 
know also that a great change has taken 
place, and very many have withdrawn 
their support from it altogether, while 
very few can now be found (1 speak of 
the Established Clergy) to come forward, 
and take any active part in its concerns. 
To bring the matter a little nearer home, 
I appeal to your own observation as to 
the present meeting, and to the late one 
held at Stratford ; anil 1 ask, taking iny 
data from the newspapers, was this bitter 
meetiiq$ attended, or the Society sup- 
ported, by even a moderate proportion 
of tlie Established Clergy ? is this present 
meeting so attended and supported? Com- 
ments would be idle. No man present 
can draw any otherconclusioiv than that 
the Bible Society is looked upon by the 
Cleigy of our Cliurcb, as being, to say the 
least, somewhat equivocal, as not being 
the one which they ought to sanction ; it 
is consequently not the one which those 
who are zealously attached to her doctrine 
and^iscipline ought to support, we do 
not hear of those who dissent from us, 
oomiog forward and giving their support 
to the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; it would be absurd, it rould 
be almost insulting to ask tbom to ^ so; 
why then should they expect, that be- 
cagse there aiO even a few clergy and 
^hofbfamen, who still adhere to tko Bible 
Society, from conviction, and some others 


wlio allow/' in my bumble opinion, inosf 
unadvisedly, tfaeir names to remain, as tliey 
say, for tiic sake of peace — Why, I ask, 
should the members of the Church in ge- 
neral, be pressed to support a Society, 
which is scarcely any longer pnder even 
its partial controul? It is not my wish to 
trespass any longer upon your time, and I 
have only to make my acknowledgement 
for tije ^attention with which I have been 
favoured, and retire.” P. 14. JT 

Messrs. Dudley, Bum, and Grim- 
shaw replied to this speecli. The 
former stated that the District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge had, in two 
years, remitted tu the Society only 
3l. 12s. * ; and contended that the 
Bible Society was not supported by 
dissenters more than by churchmen 
and clergymen. He likewise asserted 
that at the Stratford meeting, ul. 
luded to by Mr. Boudier, there were 
only one or two dissenting ministers 
present ; and that he knew of no 
clergyman who had solicited to have 
his name erased from the Bible 
Society.” In conclusion, he said 
that there could be nb plot in an 
institution which was patronized by 
the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Cliancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Grimshaw, in refutation of Mr 
Boiidiers statement that the Bible Socict} 
was not generally sanctioned by the minis 
ters of the EstabUslied (jlnirch, read nvei 
the iianfes of t’le Vice-Presidents of th< 
Bible Society, among whom weie many o 
the first dignitaries in the Chinch.” P. SO 

Mr. Burn asserted, that at th< 
present meeting there were present 
sixteen clergymen of the Establislier 
Church, and ouly three dissenting 
ministers, and that at the Stratforc 
meeting there was but one dissentini 
minister. % • 

« The author and the repeaters of thi: 
might have known and ongh\ to liavi 
known, tliat it was a gross murepresen 
tation. , The fock is, that the sum men 
^ tioned is tlie third part of some smal 
donations made by persons not cod lectec 
with the Society for promAing Christiat 
Knowledge. Thi^ money transactions o 
the Committee with the Board in London 
liave amounted to some hundred pounds. 
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^ Mr. Richard Spooner, late un- 
successful candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the county in Parlia- 
ment, said that 

** Even were tlio objgctioiis of Mr. 
Boiiriier well-founded, lie could not a&rree 
witli him that the friendii of tho Eatablished 
Ciiurch would be exercuini; a sound jiid($- 
jncnt in abstaining from joining tli^£^tish 

Foreign Bible Society,^ as recoui- 
inended by the rev. gentleman, and for 
tills plain reason, that the Church was 
already so intimately connectedj and so 
completely committbd unth the British 
and Foreiffn Bible Society, a» to make it 
RESPONSIBLE for every thing that eman- 
ated fropi ilua Society ! ! 1 P* P. 24. 

Another of Af r* Boudier*s answer- 
ers sliail speak for himself. 

The Rev. Arthur Wade was not pre- 
pared with the varions arguments on tlie 
biihject, as was usual with poisons stand- 
ing as he did ; he could not give them 
much information on the suhjeef, but 
would just state the reasons that had 
brought him there. He had not been iu« 
vited to attend ; but that he believed aiose 
from his being from home at the time the 
arrangements were made, lie wished well 
to the Bible Society, and that teeling was 
principally instrumental in biinging him 
there. Alter the remaiks which had been 
made by so many Gentlemen, hr had only 
to glraii those few things which they had 
neglected, more especially as it refnrefl 
to those made by Mr. Boudicr. Mr. B. 
had told them there was no occasion for 
a Bible Society in Warwick, for he had 
supplied to a certain individual a consider- 
able number of Bibles, and would engage 
to supply all the people of Warwick. 
Hut how stood tlie fact? This Gontie- 
niin had applied to him for Bibles for two 
years wi£liout success. Mr. B. came be- 
fore them as a clergyman in that borough, 
being Vicar of St. Mary's, and at such he 
oppoqps this Society. He (Mr. Wade) 
also came forward as a Clergyman of that 
borough, bciug Vicar o&St. Ni^cliolaS, and 
as sticii he slioiihl siippi^'rt the. Society. 
Mr. B. had used all his iiitcrcsifto oppose 
it in fav'mr of the Bartlett’s Buildings So- 
ciety ; to that he (Mr. Wade) did not sub- 
scribe, being anxious to lio all in Ii^b power 
to promote a Bible Society. Some years 
ago hi^ had a conversation with the Rev. 
Mr. Percy onPthe sbbject, but they funnd 
that the Rev. Gcntlemqp was opposed to 
them, and that by his influence he drew 
around him as it were a magic circle, 
which paralysed a)l the efforts of the peo- 


ple of Warwick ; but he (Mr. W.) coil* 
gratiilateffthem that tliis deputation from 
the London Society had broken tlirougli 
this spell, and that now they saw a society 
established in their own town*and county. 
He was convinced the establishment of 
this Society had not been opposed to the 
interests of the Church. If bis own ob- 
servation had failed to convince him of 
this, Dr. Milner's able defence of the So- 
ciety, in qeply to Dr. Marsh, would have 
convinced him.” P. 27. 

There is no part of this speech 
which can be read without pain. It 
gives us a peep behind the curtain, 
and coninunicates information which 
more experienced speakers would 
have withheld. So far we are ob- 
liged to Mr. Wade. But for the 
Test, lie is uninformed, he is unpre- 
. pared, he is uninvited ; and why did 
not he stay away ? His reasons for 
attending divide themselves into two 
brandies, viz. that he himself wi'shed 
M'ell to the Bible Society, and that 
Mr. Boudier did not. On no better 
grounds than these does he come 
forward at a public lucotiiig ; set 
himself in avowed and uncompro- 
mising opposition to a brother cler- 
gyman of the same town ; question, 
nay deny tlie truth of that gentle- 
man's word ; and all this in the 
hearing of the mob of Warwick, who 
composed the %Vry nimieroii.s and 
highly respectable meeting*’ he ad- 
dressed. Upon his own shbwing 
Mr. Wade was the aggressor. He 
lia<l long seen and deplored the want 
of Bibles in tAe parish of St. Nicho- 
Jas, and had neglected (for good 
reasons doubtless, though lie was 
not prepared with them} to become 
a member of the Society for Promo. ^ 
ting Christian Knowledge. He had 
conversed upon tlie subject with 
Mr. Percy, the Methodist teacher 
at Warwick, for the period of two 
years, hut tliey were both paralysed 
by Mr. Boudicr’s magic, and conti- 
, nuefi mute and motionless under the 
rod of the enchanter. He congra- 
tulated himself op escape from 
his very disagreeable dilemma^by * 
the counter-spell of ** the London * 
deputation,” and fHt convinced that 

0C2 
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tbe establishment of this society had 
not been opposed to the ** interests 
of the Church !'* What i was it for 
the interest of the Church that Mr. 
Wade shcfiald make this speech? 
Because he had no Bibles to give 
away, and did not choose to avail 
himself of the assistance of the So. 
ciet^^ for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and had not influeiic!^ enough 
to establish a Bible Society in his 
own parish ; was it for the interest of 
the Church of England that a Lon- 
don deputation should come to his 
aid, and give him an opportunity of 
affronting the principal Clergyman 
of the place, in the presence of all 
the Dissenters in ttie neighbour- 
hood f Mr. Wade evidently implies 
that his station and his charactej^ 
are as good an argument in fa- 
vour of the Warwick Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society, as Mr. Boudier*s sta- 
tion and Mr. Boudicr's character 
are against it. • If so, why did Mr. 
Wade remain spell-bound and pow- 
erless tiU he was set at liberty by 
Messrs. Grimshaw, Burn, and Dud- 
ley? The comparison between St. 
Mary’s and St. Nicholas’ reads 
well, but the confession by which 
it is followed spoils its effect. We 
have Mr. Wades own testimony 
against himself arid his friends ; the 
town in which he is an incumbent 
did nbt want or desire a Bible So- 
ciety, and it is forced down their 
throats by a deputation. 

The case, as it*' regards the 
county, is, if possible, more clear. 
There were, as we have already 
heard, sixteen Clergymen present, 
^ from a county which must contmn 
several hundreds. Many of these 
gentlemen had also attended the 
mating at Stretford. Three of 
them at least were entire strangers 
to the county of Warwick; and a 
fourth said that he had resided there 
for a very short time. So much for 
the Clergy. Of the laity, the shew 
ymt still inoi^ scapty. Mr. Lawley, 

■ forsaking the footsteps of his re- 

"^pected predecessor*, was there, and 
« 

* Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart, a gen- 


so werehfr.Oreathed andMr.Spoon- 
er ; and from all that appears in the# 
Sketchy they were the only county 
gentlemen present. Mr. Stratton, 
well known for his good humoured 
ecceDtricitie8,*was also of the party, 
and he signalized himself still fur- 
ther by repeating the story of tlie 
Zlm in the Warwick Newspapg;. .> 
But all the* world is aware that this 
facetious gentleman f is an inhabi- 
tant of Oxfordshire. 

Such then is the short and simple 
fact ; three country gentlemen, and 
twelve Clergymen constitute, in 
their respective classes, tlie sum 
total of a General Meeting for the 
Formation of an Auxiliary Bible 
Society for the county of Warwick. 
The said three geniiemen consented 
to be vice-presidents, and Mr. Strat- 
ton was also named to the same si- 
tuation. No president was elected, 
but ’’ we understand,*’ says the re- 
porter, at p. 21, of the Sketchy 
** tliai it is intended to solicit the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county to 
accept that office.” *This is the 
reporter’s understanding of the mat- 
ter, but the Resolutions speak a dif- 
ferent language. 

Resolntion 11. — (Moved by the Rev. 
W. Spooner, and seconded by G. Ifarris, 
Esq., Under-Sheriff,) That the Committee 
be anthorized to elect a President. 

** Rflsb]uUon4II.-— (Moved by the Rev. 
John Davies, of Coventry, and seconded 
by the Rev. W. Chambers, of Rngby,) 

tleman who carries with him into retire- 
ment the affectionate regret of his consti- 
tuents s and whose chanty was os uiios- 
tentatiouaas it was extensive and judicioiu. 
Some allowance may be made for his suc- 
cessor, on the plea tiiat a newly Seated 
county member p expected to take tlie 
ebair at a *fiibli 2 Society, as a matter of 
course, faecisely in the same manner as he 
is bottud to take charge of a tum-pike 
bill. 

t Having oncck been a candidate to re- 
present’the city of Coventry in Parliament, 
Mr. Stratton took an opportunity .to en- 
liven the meeting by tellkig them that 
** he had been sent to Coventiy.” tJpon 
the establishment^of the OxfordshiA Bible 
Society, in 1813, the same gentleman as- 
serted, that he bad conferred with 15,000 
persons npou the occasrou ! ! 
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That the following NoblemAi and Gentle- 
men be respectfoUy invited to become 
Vice-PreBidenta of thia Society.— (The 
Mover here read the Namea.)'* P. 37. 

The names of the committee are 
subjoined, and, with the exception 
of Mr. Stratton, there is not a sin. 

S le individual among them who is 
ignified with the title of ««squire. 
Jt rests therefore with the worthy 
sho|2^^^P^^^ Warwick and Lea- 
mington to elect, or not to elect 
the Lord Lieutenant for their Presi- 
dent ; and we would put it to our 
readers whether their recollections 
can^fumisli them with an instance 
in which similar powers were ever 
before delegated by a general 
county meeting to a humble town 
committee. What necessity was 
there for all this haste? Why could 
not Mr. Wade and Mr. Percy, who 
bad been silently at work for two 
years, wait a week or a fortnight 
longer, till they knew whether the 
destined president would accept 
their ofl*er i Did they fear that his 
Lordship Vould refuse, or did they 
fear Mr. Boudier and the district 
committee ? A little of both. At 
least this is the natural inference 
from what follows respecting the 
vice-presidents, a list of whose 
names was read to the meeting, but 
has been carefully excluded from 
the Resolutions am? the Sketch. The 
'Consequence and obvious object of 
which manoBiivre is, that in case 
all or any of the gentlemen shall 
decline the honour, the fact of 
their refusal may be concealed, and 
new names substituted in their 
stpad. And this is called a public 
meeting of a great, opulent, and 
loyal county. R . is smuggling 
(not a conjuring) busindss from the 
beginning to the end. The court- 
house was apowded with respeftable 
gentlemen, and nothing i% forgotten 
but their names. The Clergy flock tP- 
geilher to the /lumber of twelve ; and 
the memticrs of the deputation from 
London read oveP a long list of the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry, 
and solicit them to be Vicc-Prest. 


dents of the Institution. Many of 
these solicitations have been met» 
to our certain knowledge, by a de- 
cided refusal ; and even the ladies 
who are now undergbing the pro- 
cess of a canvass, are not so tract- 
able as Mr. Dudley had been pre- 
pared to believe. He has bq^en pre- 
sent, as he told the Ladies* Associa- 
tion, four thousand similar meet- 
ings, (p. 32.) and though he added 
that not one had given him more 
pleasure than that which be had 
been the humble instrument of as- 
sisting^ to establish in the town of 
Warwick ; we suspect that by this 
time he is inclined to vary his 
phraseology, and confess that none 
has given him more trouble. We 
trust that he will not suspect us of 
wishingtoaddtohis embarrassments^ 
by the remarks which we ai:e called 
upon to subjoin. 

Our readers will probably have 
participated in the surprise which 
we felt, at hearing from Messrs. 
Dudley and Bum, tbatT there were 
not more than three Dissenting 
Ministers present at the ** very nu- 
merous Warwick Meeting,’* and 
that at Stratford there had been 
only one. As the persons who gave 
us this unlooked-for intelligence, 
had summoned the meetings, and 
arranged the plans of operation, it 
seemed impossible that they should 
be misinformed ; and yet if their 
assertions be correct, what are the 
Dissenters* about i Was not the 
Bible Society instituted for the pur- 
pose of uniting them gradually to 
the Church, of softening down pre- 
judices, and of promoting good- 
will and harmony between* them 
and us 1 And how is this ol^qgt to 
be answered, if such an expefiicneea ^ 
deputation as that which attended 
in Warwickshire cannot prpeure the 
co-operation of half-a-dozen Dis- 
senting Teachers throughout the 
entire county 1 The circumstance, 
therefore, as i^staiids in the Sketchy 
is quite beyond ojir comprebensii^p, 
and but for the good offices of 
Mr. Stratton, iTe must have quilted 
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this part of tha subject io despair, 
'that ffentleman, in his letter to 
the editor of the Warwick news, 
paper, kindly furnishes a clue to 
the whole. By repeating the joke 
about the 3/. 12s., he called forth a 
clear explanation of that very dU 
verting circumstance, and by reite- 
rating \he declaration of the de- 
puties, respecting the sound clAirch- 
'mansbip of the Bible Society, he 
has enabled us to understand and 
explain their meaning. ** Of nine- 
teen Ministers §oAo were on the 
platform at Warwick, on Tuesday 
last, sixteen were of the Established 
Church." This little word platform 
is the key to the mystery. Not a 
syllable is said about meeting or 
room. There might have been a 
hundred Dissenting Teachers pre* 
sent, and Mr. Stratton's declara. 
tion stilf be true. And as his is the 
only declaration, which is formally 
signed with the writer's or speaker a 
name, we are bound to correct the 
reported speeches in the Sketch, by 
comparing them with the authentic 
statement in the letter. By so do- 
ing, the difficulty is removed at 
once. . The zeal and charity of our 
Dissenting brethren are not com- 
promised by their non-appearance 
at Stratford and Wafwick, but wiUi 
their wonted humility, and wonted 
prudencj, they did not aspire to 
the plaform, but mingled ignobly 
with the crowd. By this unassum- 
ing conduct they gave \he prece- 
dence to the Church; and they 
gave the deputation a plausible 
argument in favour of the Society’s 
orthodoxy. We do not know who 
is entitled to the praise of invent- 
ing^this trick, but the praUc of 
•* exposipg it, and we nientiou it to 
bis honour, is due to Mr. StiNittoii. 

The next topic to whicl^ we 
must adVert, is the refutation of- 
fered by Mr. Grimshaw of Mb:. 
Boudier’s statement, ** that the Bi- 
ble Society wa^not ^generally sauc- 
tkjpetH^ the ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church." His argument is, 
that several of ouf Bishpps, and 
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several of o&r Clergy, support the 
Society ; therefore, it is generally 
sanctioned oy the Church ; and all 
the opposition that has been of- 
fered is a mere pretence I Really, 
this is too bad.* The Clergy may 
be right, or they may be wrong ; 
but to say, that they generally 
sanctioiV: Mr. Grimshaw’s favourite 
society ; to cSjole a ** respectable^ 
meeting" by such an assertion as 
this, is to do evil that good hiay 
come, at a rate which must asto- 
nish the Jesuit himself. Mr. Dud- 
ley, in his speech to the ladies, 
(p. 32,) says, that ** the want of a 
Bible Society is the wa^jt of God 
and if this be the opiiiiou of his 
reverend colleague, we cannot cen- 
sure the zeal which he displayed at 
tVarwick. But Christianity neither 
requires nor authorises the use of 
the weapons which he has been 
pleased to wield, and we exhort him 
to disavow his reporter with all 
convenient dispatch. 

And in case he should be un- 
willing to come alone bfcfore the 
public, we can recommend him 
a partner for the occasion in the 
person of Mr. Richard Spooner. 
The latter gentleman declares, that 
the Ciiurch of England is com- 
mitted for the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, and is re- 
sponsible Vor ev%ry thing that ema- 
nates from it. That Mr. Spooner 
is committed for this declaration, 
and that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society will hold him to be 
responsible for every thing that 
emanates from it, wc can readily 
imagine and believe. But how^a 
person in his situation could veu- 
ture upon such,, h speech, we are 
quite at a Icjss to understand. Does 
Mr. Spooner mean to say, thajt we 
can ^either retract nor repent? 
that thosq who have got themselves 
iqto a sci*apc have nothing to do 
but go through with jt i On this 
principle the pilferer b quite in the 
right when be brbaks open a bouse 
and gets banged. On this princi- 
ple the Mettiodbts and the Dissen- 
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ten are drivellent if Ihey do not 
ursue the Church of Engbnd to 
cr ruin, and murder ahother Pri- 
mate on the scaffold. On this 
principle the Irish White-Boys, who 
have commenced tReir reign of. ter- 
ror, and are committed for the 
cause of blood and crime, are 
bound to pursue the eaveer in 
^hich they have set dht, and to ex. 
tirpatc every Protestant in the coun- 
tiy. ® We trust, therefore, that Mr. 
Spooner will unite with Mr. Grim- 
shaw, in disavowing the sentinients 
attributed to him. And if he will 
be sp kind as to add a note to his 
protest, shearing how, when, and 
where, the Church of England made 
herself responsible for eiHaiiatibns 
from the Bible Society, he will till 
up a chasm iu his argument, anci 
confer a great favour upon his 
friends. Hitherto we have believed 
that the Church is just as much 
committed for the Bible Society, 
as she is committed for Messrs. 
Spooner, Stratton, and Dudley. But 
if there be an original contract, 
like that between the king and his 
subjects, and Mr. Spooner lias got 
a copy of the deed, he is bound to 
produce it for the inforuiatiou of 
the public. 

The last point to which we shall 
advert, is Mr. Wade’s contradiction 
of Mr. Boudier. The fatter de- 
clared that he had complied with 
every application which had been 
made to him for Bibles, for the use 
of his parishioners. The former 
asserted that a gentleman in War- 
wick had applied to Mr. Boudier 
for two years without success. 
Here, in the first place, it is to be 
observed; that Mi'S ^Boudier could 
not be mistaken upon th j point at 
issue, and that Mr. Wade could. 
The dne might have misapprehend- 
ed the information* that l^d been 
communicated to him, the otbec 
spoh^e of what ho had himself said 
and done, ^he* inference, therefore^ 
which must be iflrawn (supposing 
Mr. Boudier and the anonymous 
gentleman to remain silent upon the 


subject) is that Mr. Wade was in 
error, and that he expressed himself 
in unguarded and unwarrantable 
terms. And this inference is strength- 
ened by subsequent* events. Mr. 
Boudier contents himself with abi- 
ding by iiis original declaration; 
and proceeds to institute qpd re. 
comi^nd a District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in his parish, and iu the 
adjoining neighbourhood. His ap- 
peal is crowned with success Up. 
wards of seventy pounds are sub- 
scribed by ninety individuals in the 
town of Warwick, and the gentry 
and clergy in the vicinity come for- 
ward in considerable numbers. Now 
these persons, the inhabitants of 
Warwick especially, must know whe- 
tlier Mr. Boudier’s declaration be 
true or false — and the manuer in 
which they have supported him, is 
a sufficient confirmation of his state- 
ment. They prove, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that Mr. Wade's 
charge was unfounded ; find we trust 
are ready to believe that it was 
merely the result of misconception. > 
Having alluded to the formation 
of the Warwick District Committee, 
we have a few words to say upon 
the reception that it has experienced 
from the friends of the Bible So- 
ciety. Mr. Richard Spooper ^de. 
slared at the meeting, that he would 
plead equally for both Societies 
And in the Newspaper Report of 
the transaction, the Deputies from 
London are made to say that ** they 
are themselves strenuous supporters 
of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.” Morning Herald^ 
Oct. 12. Of course it follows that 
Mr. Boudier has their best wishes « 
for his success, and that the^^have 
exerted * themselves in forwarding 
his plans. As a proof of this, the 
Committee of the Warwick Bible 
Sotiety printed a report of Hord 
Liverpool's Speech at Margate, in 
which bis Lordship is made to sa^ 
that he prefers the Bible Societygto 

* See our Reguter for this Mouth. 
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the Society fbr Piromoting Christiaii 
Knowledge^ and left a copy of it at 
every house in the town, the very 
morning on wliich the District Com- 
mittee was to meet. Had this ex« 
pedient been resorted to, on the day 
of the Auxiliary meeting, it might 
have passed off as an ordinary puff; 
we cannot blame the Bible ^eiety 
for being proud of Lord Liverpool’s 
support, and his appearance at the 
Margate meeting is the only new 
argument which they have discovered 
during several years. But the dis- 
tribution of his Speech upOn the 
morning in queston, was neither a 
puff collateral nor a puff defen- 
sive. It was a direct and wanton 
act of aggression ; an endeavour to 
defeat the efforts of the regular 
clergy ; a violation of those assur- 
ances which had been given by Mr. 
Spooner, an open declaration of war 
against the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. No quib- 
bling can alter or obliterate this 
plain fact* The two Institutions 
are opposed to each other in War. 
wick as well as elsewhere; but 
while on one side the opposition is 
open and above board, on the other 
it does not disdain the aid 'of sub- 
terfuge and chicane^ 

With respect to the distributed 
doc.iiment itself, in which our ex- 
cellent Prime Minister is reported 
to have said that the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
limited in its operations, and never 
gave the Bible without a Book of 
Common Prayer, it must be observed 
that if his Lordship actually used 
these words, he betrayed a want 
of information upon the subject 
which is very. unusual with him, 
and expressed himself with an 
inaccuracy of which he ib never 
guilty in liis Parliamentary speeches. 
Lora Liverpool certainly might be 
supposed to know that the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has no liroiits ibut those which 
asc imposed by its revenue. The 
Bible Society is^ limited to the 
Bible without note or comment. 

»2 
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The Prayer^Book and Homily So- 
ciety is limited by its very title. The 
Religious T^ct Society, is in the 
same situation. And so is every ex- 
isting Institution, except the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
That Society not only gives Bibles 
to all persons whatsoever, but gives 
Praycj^Books to such as will accept^ 
them ; and every species of religious 
instruction into the bargain. Scliool- 
books for the young, and books of 
devotion for the old : parochial li- 
braries for the poor, and commen- 
taries on Scripture for the rich: 
Offices of Penitence, and consola- 
tion for those that aressick and in 
misery : Demonstrations of the truth 
of Christianity for the blasphemer 
i^nd the infidel, and pious Mission, 
aries for the heathen. So much for 
the limitation of the Society’s de- 
signs. Its enemies have reported 
that because it disapproves of a for- 
mal divorce between Bible and 
Prayer-Book, it will therefore refuse 
to furnish Dissenters with the Scrip- 
tures. Its members and friends, 
know that the very reverse is the 
fact, and the truth becomes more 
notorious from day to day. So no. 
torious indeed has it been for the 
last ten, or a dozen years, that we no 
more believe Lord Liverpool to have 
used the; expressions which have 
been attributed^o him, than we be- 
lieve the Church to be responsible 
for the Bible Society, or Mr. Dudley 
never to have known of a Clergy- 
man who had solicited to have his 
name erased from that Society's list.” 

These two latter assertions arc con- 
tained inthe Warwick S'AreteA; which 
Sketch is published by the Warwick 
Committee,*^nd ))aid for in all pro- 
bability (Alt of the Committee’s 
funds. The speakers whom, it so 
shamefully miirepresents are inde- 
fatigabla* suimoflers of the Institn- 
tioD ; most of them neither talking 
or thinking on any ,oth^ subject. 
The gross errors however which arc 
contained in theipeeclies^of Mi^ssrs. 
Dudley, Orimshaw/ Spoonef, and 
Wade, can only be referred to the 
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inoccaracy ^ Society’s reporters. 
Vod why may not Lord Liverpool 
have suffered from a similar cause, 
which is most probable : illiat so 
cautious and well informed a man as 
his Lordship should have brought 
forward the unfounded^harge which 
has been fathered upon him, or that 
reporters who cannot lake down the 
.words of their own deputation \^i\u 
oii\ inserting flagrant falsehoods, 
should have employed their talents 
for erntihllishment upon the Prime 
Minister’s speech ? Ilia Lordship’s 
station and employments render it 
very unlikely that he should notice 
the cirQiinistance. lie is too much 
accustomed to ^ewspaper reporting 
to attach any importance to its 
errors. He is ‘too conscious of hv 
established character for integrity 
and good sense, to fear that he can 
be hurt by any trash that may be 
imputed to him. In all probability 
he has never read a copy of his 
speech. We may be quite confident, 
that he does not and will not know 
the circumstances under which it 
has been priilted and distributed at 
Warwick ; or if by any accident 
they should come to his ears, lie has 
something better to do than corres- 
pond with newspaper editors or 
Bible Society reporters. On the 
whole, therefore, every thing com- 
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bines to mark out Lord Liverpool as 
the properest person in the kingdom 
for the reporters to go to work upon. . 
And if the reader should think us* 
uncharitable for entertaiuitig such 
suspicions, we only request him to ' 
peruse the Warwick Sketch, and 
count up the gross misrepresenta- 
tions which it evidently contains. 
If the statements which wc Iflive 
extracted from it are genuine and 
avowed, our conjecture respecting 
Lord Liverpool will be somewhat 
weakened. But to what a situation 
will that avowal reduce Messrs. 
Dudley, ^c. Either the reporters or 
the itinerators must hide their heads. 
If we believe that his Lordship has 
been correctly reported, we must 
also believe all that has been said 
about the reaponaibility of the 
l^hurch and the clerical support of 
the Bible Society, and the presence 
of oifly three dissoniing t«*achci^ on 
the platform. If these arc mere in- 
accuracies, as wc trust they are. 
Lord Liverpool is exposed to a si- 
milar misfortune, and his sciitiments 
may not correspond with the re- 
port of his speech. The Bible So- 
ciety must take its choice of the 
alternative, for our own parts we 
are not at a loss to know which 
we should prefer. 


MONTHLY 

Society for Promoting Chriatian 
Knowledge, 

In consequence of an application 
from the Dublin Association for Dis- 
countfinancing Vice, stating that the 
funds of tbat Society weje inade- 
quate to supply the Chlls that are 
made upon them for Bibles, 'i’rayer- 
Books, Arc., it was resq^Ved, at the 
last general meeting, Jto request the 
Association for DiscountenAncing 
Vice to forward such applications as 
might oe deomedf expedient to the 
Board in London, wljp would dedi^ 
cate a sum of one thousand pounds 
SemembRANCBR, No« 


REGISTER. 

to the purpose of meeting and an- 
swering such application. For an 
account of the Dublin Society our 
readers are referred to the cxtractA 
from their last Report, which are in- 
serted in this Number. 

IVarwtekehire District Commiteer* 

At a special meeting of the mem- 
bers of ,1116 Society, hoMen in the 
vestry room of St. Mary’s, WafErick, 
the Igth day of Nov. 1821 . * 

* C. Mills, Esq. M.P. in the Chair. 

It was resolved unanimously, 

Ist — ^That this meeting lAs the grea^st 
satisflicUon in noticing the lUwnlity of tbi» 
AD 
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iitebitants of Warwick, in rauing a hand-^ 
•omo sitm, already amoiiatinE to upwards 
otmoL for the purpose of promoting among 
tbomseWcs the c^bjeots of the Society, by 
eitabliahing a landing library, and ob- 
taining a di^osit of the Society’s books, 
and tliat it heartily concurs in their wish 
that a district committee should be formed 
in Warwick. 

Snd.— ’rhat it is desirable that Warwick, 
aa Ub county town, should become the 
centre of a certain district, a^ it is in 
consequence determined that such district 
shall comprehend the borough of Warwick 
generally, and the neighbouring villages; 
and that a district coininittee be now 
formed, consistinf^ of all tlie members of 
the Society in U»t district or«np|ghbottr- 
hood who may be pleased to attend, toge- 
ther with all snbseribhig members to its 
fniids who shall contribute the amount of 
llltf. 6</. or upwards. 

3rd. — ^Tliat such district committee be 
considered as immediately connected wiyi 
the committee already established at 
Stratford, but that its funds be kept dis- 
tinct.' • 

4tb.— -That each subscriber to the dis- 
triot fund, be entitled to receive annually 
books from the depository to the value of 
fonr times bis snbscription, or to recom- 
mend podr persons who shall be supplied 
with such books to the same amount. 

5th.— That 50/. be expended in the 
purchase of a library for Warwick, and 
that a further sum of at least ^Ol. i>e laid 
out in procuring books for a deposit, and 
that such books be entrosteef to the care 
of Mr. Boudier, till a suitable place be 
decided upon for tlie library and deposi- 
tory, and an arrangement made for the 
ilceesfiiiy attendance. 

Mr. Mills having left the chair, the vei^ 
cordial thanks of the meeting were voted 
to him for his kind and realous efforts to 
promote the bnsincss of the day. 

Joim Bouiiibh, Secretary. 

’ Donations and subscriptions to the 
amount of 70/. have been already received, 
from tlie inhabitants of Waiwick, and 30/. 
was subscribed at the above meeting. 

Colombo JDistriet Committee. 

{Proceedings of a Special Meeting of the 
Cplombo Distiict Committed of the above 
Sbciqty, called by direction ofd^lie Pi-csi- 
dent, his Honor the*Ueutenant Governor, 
at the reqtte8t*of the Lord Bishopgif Cal- 
cutta, and held at the King’s House on” 
Wednesday, !t3d May, 18^ I. 

jrhe Presitfent having intimated to the 
esCammlttee the purpose of their meeting, 
the Bi^op entered upon a very luminous 
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and satisfactory statement cfT the general 
objects of Aie Society, and took a cursory^ 
view of itA proceedings since its foundation^ 
in the ycdr 1699. His Lordship observed* 
tliat, though it liad never made a great 
noise or display in the world, it had all 
along been sileiiyy and effectively promot- 
ing the cause of Religion both at home 
and abroad : at home, by the formation of 
schools, and the distribution of useful 
bool||;,aDii abroad, by translations into , 
foreign langiiaf^s, and the siipport^^t* 
Christian missions, particularly in the 
southern part of the continent cvf India ; 
and more recently, by its Committees 
established in every part of this Diocese. 
After this statement, which we regret our 
inability to give more in detail, the follow- 
ing Kcsoliitions ‘were unaniinoii8l>^ passed. 

1. Resolved — experience has 
stiongly proved the usefiilness of the sys- 
tem npoii which the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge is foundc 1, and that 
a wider extension of the system, particu- 
larly in Ceylon, would be highly beneficial 
to the. cause of Christianity. 

S. Resolved, llieiefore, that it is essen- 
tial that tile Committee do adlicre in all 
respects to the standing Rules and Orders^ 
of the Society. 

3. Resolved, that the quarterly Meet- 
ings of this Committee bo held at the King's 
House on the third ' in January, 
April, July, and October. 

4. Resolved, that nieiiibers of the Dis- 
trict Committee be such Gentlemen as have 
been rccommriidr<t accoidmg to the So- 
ciety’s prcsciilicd form, and elected by 
ballot ; each member to pay a benefaction 
of twel ve Rix-ilollais on admission, and the 
same sum annually, in advance, the latter 
being due at Christmas. 

5. ’^Resolved, that a Select Committee 
be formed, consisting of the President and 

other membera, including the 
Secretary, any four of whom may be com- 
petent to act ; and that tliey meet on the 
second of every month at tlie Kiiig*^ 

House to receive applications for books, 
to consider in what way the designs of the 
Society may be best promoted, anS to re- 
eommend ^ncli fneasiires no may be ap- 
proved by thAn, to the next quarterly 
meeting^f the general Committee. 

6. Resolved, that members may of right 
purchase anoiiblly to the. amount of theii 
siibscrwtion, and moreover to any fnrihor 
amount with the sanction of the Select 
Committee, or even have books gratui- 
tously without any Ihniiatton, su^ect tu 
the same sanction. 

7. Resolved, tbat all persons Riall * be 
permitted to sobacrihe (though not mem- 
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lien of tlic loiicty) and’sliall be ollowe^' 
to purchase books to the amiftint of their 
subscription; the Select Committee be- 
in:; empowered to object, wh4l they ap- 
prehend that the views of the siibscribei-s 
iire incompatible with the objects of the 
Society. • 

8. Kcsolved, that the meetings of the 
(hMicral and Select Committees commenre 
and terminate with the devotions pre- 
bciibed by the Society. , ^ 

Resolved, tliat printed forms of re- 
commendation be f.ent to every member 
throughout the Island, with a request that 
he will use them in recomincnding new 
members, as any fit opportunity may offer. 

10.' Resolved, that it be an especial ob- 
ject of the Conimittco to take care that 
the poorer members of tile Church of Eng- 
land throughout Ceylon, and especially the 
soldiers of his mitBiy's regiments be con- 
stantly siipplied* with Prayer-Books; wd 
that Bibles,’ Prayer-Books, and other 
books be supplied to poor persons of any 


His Lordship at tlie same time desired 
it might be ente^ on the minatea of tliis 
day’s proceedings that lie gives to the 
Committee the three iinndred pounds 
sterling, liberally graiiled to him by his 
Majesty on each visit to the Island, for 
founding, or eontribniing !o, institutions 
for the advancement of leligioiis instrnc- 
tioii and desires that this sum may be 
applied to the general purposes of the 
printing department of the Committee 
The Bi^op further, subscribed the sum of ' 
oOO Ri)^dollarsto the same fund. 

After which, upon tho motion of the 
Lieutenant Governor, seconded by Sir 
Hai dingo GifTard, it was 

Resolved, that the Lord Bisliopof 
Calcutta be requested to accept the cordial 
thanks or this Committee for the very va- 
luable information he has been pleased to 
commonicate, respecting the advantages 
to bo derived' from forwarding the objects 
of this Society : for the great zeal he has 
manifested in furtherance of these objects. 


r«>li«iou* draomination who arc well re- •and for the very aplendiil and liberal aMw- 
eoinmendeda8hkelytoniakoapropcru.se * taiice he has 8o seneroiisly contributed. 

ot tlieni. . 

11. Resolved, that whereas the Society 
for promoting Christian Rnowledge has 
upon Its list a very large colfcction of ap- 
proved tracts upon every subject con- 
nected with ^le doctrines and duties of 
C!hristianity, the education and religious 
iiistriictiori of youth, and the e.vidences of 
our Holy Kehaion, many of which ara ea- 
pecially appliciiblc to tlio exigencies ot 
this Island, it is highly expedient that this 
CoiiiiniUcc do henceforward direct its at- 
tention to this department of the Society’s 
designs ; ami that a siibseription be rawed 
among it.s members and others, as a sepa- 
rate fund, to defray the mcpencA of tran- 
la ting into Singalese or Malabar such of 
those tracts as the Bishop of the Dioces^ 
or the SelcctCommittec,8liaU recommend 


as adapted to that purpose. 

At this stage of the proceedings, tlie 
Biahop obaerving that the Committee ap- 
peered to be most favournbly disposed to 
the nropoaition oftraBsiatliigthe Sowty’a 
tract. Into the native langtiagea m the la- 
land, intiuiated hia iq^eutiqp of reconi- 
inendios to the Society lat Borne to scad 
out a printing pre« to the CoBimittM at 
Colombo, for their temporety um at lewt, 
until the new Collego afCalcntU ahould 
be enabled to aopply aM wch Smgalw or 
Malabar tract. W the Committee nugUt 
requye. 


so 

And that his leordship be requested to 
coraniniiicate a copy of his excellent ad- 
dress delivered this day, in order to its 
more general diffusion. 

Signed by order of the Committee, 

CUAS. J. LYON, Secretary. 

National Society, 

\ baudsomc compliment has been 
recently* paid to this Society, 
through the medium of its respect- 
ed officer, the llev. Mr. Johnson, 
superiiitendant of the Natioi|al So- 
ciety’s Central School, at Bald, 
win’s Gardens. This gentleman has 
received a ^letter from the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, informing him 
that his Imperial Meyesty had been 
pleased to command that a diamond 
ring should be offered to Mr. John- 
son, in his name, as a mark of his 
Majesty’s satisfactiota for his exer- 
tions in favour of the four studgnts^ 
who were sent to England ig the 
year 18t7, for the pimose of stu- 
dying* the system <9f ejpeatiov 
adopted at the National Central 
Softool. 
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CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

A TMt duwhtg tht Grant$ which hMt been mad* * hg tAc l|qciSTT for . 
frotfoting the EnUnigtment and, Bmlding ^CHVRCHBa and Cha.' 
PBLS. from M ARCH» 1821 , to Novbmber. 1821 , incAuive, and the . 
additional Aeeommodtdion which hoc been thembg obtaintd. 

(Continued from No. g7, Vol. Ill, p. 181.) 


• puc. Atss. oSTo. T"”" xisr*"”' 


KiicldiDgttm York. 

BlagdoD (additional) fi.&W. 

Wflnecote L.&.C. 

Radford (additional) York, 

Heworth, Pariah of Yarrow. . . . Diirh. 
8t. Pctei^SyNotting. (additional) York. 

Stretford ••••*. Clieaterl 

Firbeck • ..n ...•-«■• ••n. »•_•••• York. 

^Vidcombe B.drW. 

Wombridge L. d: C. 

Allendiile York. 

Deal, St. OeorgelB Chapel . . • . Gant, 
rexliam • ■ • , • . ••••.. |9t. Asa. 

Moreton •«.. St. Asa. 

Aberford York. 

Walsall (additional) Cheats 

Roccbtfr • . L. & C. 

Oxford 

Ijaife End (additional) L. & C. 

St. Thomas’s, Exetor Eteter. 

Jesus Chapel, St. Mary Extra, ) . 

^Southampton ^ 

KLiiigsbiiry .,«< 

Bryliar, Scilly Isles 

Fish home .* 


St. Agnes, Scilly 


Pctwortli 

Bishop Wearmoutli* 

St. Oiles’s, Reading 

*3011111 Newton 

Tunbridge (second grant) 


Atherstone 

Hemel Hempstead (second grant 
Rawilen 

St. Mary's, Nottingham 


Lincoln 


Hestow. . • ; . • 
Slanghtenford 


Sanim. 


Norw. 


Gildersome 

Niu|ney (additional). • . . 
Manningtrae (additional) 
Eccleston 


£500|Enlarging Church. 

Enlarging Clinreh. 

Enlarging Clinreh. 

Enlarging Church. * 
Rebc. and Enlarc. Chapel. 
Enlarging Gallery. • 
hOOlRebic. and Enlarl. Chapel. 
120|Rebt. and Eninrg. Church. 
Rebi. and Enlarf . Church. 
Enlarging Church. 

Building Chapel. • 
Altering ^wiiig. 

Biiihling dralleries. 

Enlarging Cliapel. 

Enlarging Church. 

Enlarging Church. 

Enlarging Church. 

100 Enlarging Church. 

200 Enlarging Chapel. 

200 Enlarging Church. 

100 Enlarging Chapel. 

lOO Altering Pewing. 

250 Reba. and Eqlarg, Church. 
.50 Enlarging Church. 

150 Enlarging Church. 

60 Building Gallery. 

( Altering Pewing and 
^ ( building Gallery. 

J Altering Pewing and 
C building Gallery. 

500 Building Chapel. 

^ 500 Enlarging Church. 

50 Nhw Pewing Church. 

ItK) Enlarging Chancel. 

50 Altering Pewing. 

200 Building Galleries. 

50 Building Galleries. 

600 Enlarging Cliapel. 

i Enclosing vacant part of 
^ I Church. 

„ J Altering Pewing, eiid 
^ I building Gallery' 

1Q0 Rebuilding Church. 

100 Rhilding Gallery. 

^00 Rebs. and Enlarc. Church. 
300 Building Gallery- .i 
50 Enlarging Church, 
c 100 Building a second Gallery 
30 Enlarc. Accom. in Church. 
50 EularC. by Rebg. Clppel. 
100 EularC. Accofti. in Church. 
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Donitlonfl. 

#. d. 

Total amount of Contributicma to this Day • 59,763 6 10 

Total amount of Grants to miB Day 46,167 0* 0 


Total number of Applications to this Day 350 

Total number of Grants to this Day 189 

The whole additional Accommoddtion obtained is for 57,174 Persons. 
Of which Number, the Prec-Sittingsarc for 42,154 Persons. 

November 18X1. « 

* • DoUltlO!ll. 

£. J. 

.T.^toworth, Esq 10 10 

T. C. Reeve, Esq 21 0 

W. Ward, Esq 31 O 

Mrs. Liang lOO 0 

C. Baker, Esq.... 10 10 

Ke^. Dr. Lloyd - ■ ■ 

Rev. P. Aubertin 5 5 

O. S .* 50 0 

Clergyman's Daughter .... 

Mrs. F. Salisbury ..... 35 0 

M. A. C .... 20 0 

Miss H. Magan ••«. 10 0 

Rev. J. Bissett .••• ■ ■ 

Rev. J, Cruft • . • • 10 10 

Rev. E. Kowdcii .... 31 0 

A. B 50 0 


Ann. Snb. 
621 5 


Ann. Sub. 
£>• 8 , 
3 3 


2 3 

5 5 

2 2 


The above is a list of Subscriptions from the last insertion to the present day. 


Extracts from a General Report of 
the Duolin Association, incomo^ 
rated for Discountenancing Vice, 
and Promoting the Knowledge 
and Practice of the Christian 
Religion. 

The Association for discountenancing 
Vice and promoting the Knowledge and 
Practice of the Qiristiaii Religion, com- 
menced on the Util of Oetober, 17U3, con- 
sisting of Three persons only. The motives 
of their associating they declare in their 
first Resolution, as follows : 

RBfltoi.vBD, — That the rapid progress 
which infidelity and immorality arc making 
throughout the Kingdom, calls loudly on 
every individual,. both of the Clergy and 
Laity, who has at heart the welfare of his 
country, or the honour of God, to exert 
all his powers to st;pin t^e baneful tor- 
rent ; but as many may be disheartened 
by considering the impotenc^of separate 
attempts to discountenance vice, and pro- 
mote the cause of religion and piety, it 
appears to us advisaWe to as^ciate for 
that purpose.** 

regulating the mode of exteuding 
tli^ AssocgatioiQ and pursuing their plans, 
ito founders displayg^ a caution and wis- 
donf which have been productive of the 
happiest effects : Warmly attached to the 
Established Church; from their conviction 


of its pre-eminent fitness to preserve scrip- 
tural truth, to cherish rational piety, and 
to inculcate the practice of virtue, they 
determined on adhering to that ^nreh 
as a regulating principle of their Associ- 
ation, and in all their proceedings tliey 
aimed chiefly, though not exclusively, at 
the moral and religious improvement of 
those within the pale of that Church; and 
proposed, as their primary object, to make 
the members of the Church of Inslaud 
competently acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the Faith which they profess, and 
the obligatioqs by which they are bound 
to conform their practice to tliose princi- 
ples: but they did not confine their efforts 
to this object alone; but studied, as fiir 
as was cons'istent with this leading par- 
suit, to communicate instruction and pro- 
mote virtuous conduct amongst all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

In order to secure tl^e steady purvijt 
these objects, it was necessary to Jpke the 
best preeautions in their power, that tlie 
Members hereafter to be admitted should 
be animated by a similar spirit ;^ey could 
not therefore act like other Institutions, 
puniimg only some fixed charitable ob- 
ject, and admitting Indiscriminately all 
who would subscribe tmthat object, witli- 
ont seeking any other recommdbdqf^on 
than thehr solvency ; they therefore adopt- 
ed the mode of adufiaiion by ballot, as the 
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beat mocic of guarding against tliat fluctu- 
ation and incoiuistency, tQ which, a mixed 
and changing multitude, actuated by no 
fixed principle, is ever subject. 

The Society thus formed, after Eight 
years’ experience of its iiscfnlness, was in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament, on the 
First of August, 1800 ; and has ever since 
continued to %njoy the confidence of the 
pnblic,^aiid the approbation and support 
of Govemnicnf. The strong and cncreaa- 
ing conviction of the utility of this\lsboci- 
atioii, felt by the clergy and the laity of the 
Established Church in Ireland, is abund- 
antly testified by the rapid increase of the 
numbers and rank of its MeinbiM-s. 

The Association, which in 1792» was set 
on foot by threk hnmble indUviduab, 
consisted in 1800, of four hundred and 
NINETY, included among whom were the 
Lord Lieutenant, (now its constant Presi- 
dent) all the Archbishops, Twelve Bishops, 

and THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
BIGHT Clergymen. And now, in 1890, 
it contains one thousand three hun- 
dred AND TWENTY individuals, amongst 
whom are the Lord Lieutenant, all the 
Archbuhops and Bishops, and one tiiAu- 
SAND Clergymen; and its measures aie 
supported by tlie exertions of Diocesan 
Committees, established iii eleven Dio- 
.ceses, beadeif and directed by their res- 
pective "Bishops. It is also doing no more 
than justice to this Association to observe; 
that in 1792, when it was formed, no So- 
ciety existed in Ireland for promoting the 
great moral and religious objects^ to which 
it directed its attention, except a Society 
for spreading religions Books amongst the 
Poor, which included many of the most 
distinguished individuals at the head of the 
Chutch and the Bar, who were nnable, 
from the incessant and pressing calls of 
their professional and public dutim, to de- 
vote their time, or personal labour, to a 
detailed prosecution of that object, and 
who were not assisted by any persons who 
could' supply tliat defect. 

The individuals of that Society grR- 
dnally united themselves with our Asso- 
ciation, very soon after it was formed; and 
the Society itself, as a distinct body, ceased 
•to*&i8t, its objects being adopted and 
jeffectlvely pursued by our Association. 

Thus this Association has tht merit of 
’ having the first to pat into* fhejiands 
of the poor man in Ireland, the inesti- 
mable treasure of ttie Word of Goo, gmd 
.of endeavouring to carry into efieet, the 
truly patriotic and pious wisli of our late 
rever^ Avery cottage in liis 

dOEiinioiis, containing an inhabitant, who 
could read, should bp fiiftiiBhed wiili a 


Bible.” Biyt oiir Associaftc^i still pre- 
serves in this, as in every other measure 
it employs, its peculiar characteristic of ito 
subordinatiJhi and subservience to the Es- 
tablished Church ; and, while with one 
hand it offers the Bible to its Members, at 
a reduced price, |vhich may enable them 
to confer this sacred gift, wherever they 
find any persons disposed to receive it 
with gratitude, and employ it with serious- 
ness; «vith the other hand offers the 
Player Book (ff the Cliiircli oT Engla^ff 
to all its Members, and calls on them to 
give this also to every poor individual of the 
Established Chnreh, not yet possessed of 
it, that they may become fully acquainted 
with the treasures of piety which tliis truly 
inestimable volume contains. 

Thus also our Association, besides dis- 
tributing the iScriptores, distributes these 
catechetical and explanatory Tracts which 
•xf »iind and impress the 'Doctrines and 
Liturgy of the Church of England, and 
^lead the young mind to see and acknow- 
ledge the scriptural purity of its tenets, the 
simplicity and significance of its rites, and 
the apostolic otigin of its ecclesiastical 
polity. 

The activity and effect with which this 
Association has pursued the important ob- 
jects now enumerated, will be felt when it 
is known, that it has distributed more tlian 

57.000 Bibles, 164,000 Testaments, and 

96.000 Prayer Books; and that it has 
abo disti iboted more than 993,000 Tracts, 
many of which have for their object to 
explain the Church of England Catccliisin, 
and Sdcrameiits, the Kite of Confirmatiou, 
the origin, and observation of its Festivals, 
and the Scriptural Proofs of its discrimi- 
natiog doctnues. Surely tlien here is a 
strong claim to the protection and assist- 
ance of all who know and value the 
Church of England as the firmest support 
of scriptural truth, rational devotion, and 
steady sound morality, which adorns the 
Christian world. 

Anotlier truly Christian and most im- 
portant object which this Association pur- 
sues, is that of the education of youth, 
wliicli it has endeavoured to promote by 
TWO leading^ measures — Cateolietical Ex- 
aminatioDS and the establishment of Day 
Schools. former it alone pursues; 

•and, on the entire subject of edupatiop, 
it is but justice to this Association to ob- 
serve, tha( it seemsfto have been the first 
peat instrument in the bands of Provi- 
dence to awaken the attention of th^pnb- 
lie in Ireland to this iiif|»ortihit objwt. 

With this Associqfion originated the idea 
of a Houseof Refbrm for the younft cri- 
minal poor, and since that time three 
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Peaitentia.lcl, connectc<l with the House 
of Industry, have been instftuted, and are 
now supported by the Goveriuneiit. 

With It also originated the f rat accurate 
and extensive enquiry into the state of 
Education amongst the poor of Ireland. 
In tlie year 1799 a Com^nittee of Education 
was formed, which applied to the Bishops 
to call on the Clergy of the several Dio- 
ceses to make a close investigation into 
the state of Education in theii^ r«^cctive 
'parishes, and to communicate the result, 
with their own observations, in reply to 
cartel queries proposed by the Com- 
mittee ; these returns were gradually ob- 
tained, and the result communicated to 
the public in several Reports successively 
published by the Association. Thus tlie 
deplorable want of Education, particularly 
of moral and religious Education amongst 
the poor of Ireland, was distinctly deve- 
loped, the attention of the public di|ggted 
to this subject ; and perhaps' this greatly 
contributed to awaken Uiat active zea^ 
which the benevolent and pious have re- 
cently exhibited in their exertions to 
remedy this crying evil, lii the Associ- 
ation certainly tliii zeal was decidedly 
awakened, and it ever since has laboured 
to promote religions Education, first by 
extending Catechetical Exaiiiiiidtioiis, and 
next by the multiplication of Paiochial 
Day Schools for the poor. 

And first as to the Catechetical Exami- 
nations. — It is suliicieiit here to observe 
that ^liis great object is pnrsiied by the 
Association, and by the Association alone ; 
however other Societies therefore may 
lunltiply the establishments or the ex- 
pedients for educating the poor of Ireland, 
they in no degree supersede the utility or 
interfere with the exerHions the Associ- 
ation in this, its best directed, and most 
effective, labour of love. All other insti- 
tutions or expedients recently adopted are 
designed for the general population of the 
country, excluding all particular attention 
to the Members of the Established Church. 
The Catechetical Examinations conducted 
by this Association, form the only public 
an3 general mode any where adopted with 
references to that nupieroy and respect- 
able class of children, both of the poor and 
the rich, whose parents proffts the Estab- 
lished Religion. And what invaluable 
good is thus produced ilill appear when it 
is considered, that^in the Ij^t thirteen 
years more than d5,0U0 Children Inyc 
angered at .the Exaniiiialioiis, and above 
12'!i)00 H'craiiftns have been acyudged, 
and in conferring 4|ie8e Premiums the 
Asiftciatiou has distributed amongst this 
multitude of young persons 3,720 Bibles, 
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6,641 Prayer Books, 876 ' Testaments, 
besides niimcrpus copies of Tim Whole 
Duty of Man, Nelson on the Asts and 
Festivals of the Church of England, Bishop 
Portens’s Lectures on the Gospel of 8r. 
Matthew, Seeker's Lectures on the Cate- 
chism, and various other works by the most 
approved authors ; exliibitiug the eviden- 
ces of Revelation with such brevity and 
clearness as was best calculated for their 
young minds, expounding the dodtrincs of 
the Established Ciinrcli in the most plain 
and rational manner, and confirming them 
by scriptural authority ; or illustrating the 
beauty and recommending the practice of 
piety and virtue, by the history and ex- 
ample of those who have adorned the doc*> 
trine o( God their Saviour, by exhibiting 
its efficacy in their conduct, and the his- 
tory of whose lives so strongly attracts the 
attention of the young and susceptible 
mind, and impresses so deeply on their 
hearts the principles of religion and 
morality. 

Tlie next leading measure for extending 
religious education, adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, was that of forming Ddy Schools 
in those parts of Ireland where the want 
of them was so strongly felt, that the 
ncigliboiiring gentry were willing to supply 
at least two- thirds of the expeiice of their 
erection, and to contributll muterially to 
their support. It is sufficient to remark 
here that the Association in this, as in 
every other part of its proceedings, has 
preserved its adherence to the principles 
of the published Church, and its care to 
diffuse *the knowledge of these principles 
amongst tliose who belong to its com- 
munion. Hence it was provided that 
amidst the variety of applications a pre- 
ference slionld be given to tbd esffiblisli.- 
ment of Parochial Schools, where none 
had prcvionsly existed, or to the im- 
provement of those already founded. 

That in all cases, the application, if it 
did not originate with the officiating 
Clergyman of the parish, should however 
be sanctioned by his approbation, and 
that the School founded or assisted by the 
Assooiation should be placed under his 
■nperintendance and conlroiil;. that ffie 
Masters and Teaehevs shaU alwws ns 

MEMBERS OF THE BSTAHLISHED ChURCH^ 
and Lbift the Childrefi within the pale of 
that Church, attending the St^gol, idiould 
be regularly and diligently insB^ted in its 
Cftecbism and Doctrines ; that they sliould 
read the Sacred Scriptnres in the autho- 
rised Version ; that their progress in reli- 
gions knowledge sliouldThe examiped and 
attested by the Clergyman uniler whose 
snperintcftdance the School was placed, 
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and without whose appro?!^ Certiorate 
thesHpuUted salary or gratuity was not to 
be paid, and that the emulation of the 
children in the pursuit of religious know* 
ledge should be edconraged, and their 
proficiency ascertained by annudl Cate- 
chetif;al Ezaniin&tions. 

llie entire of this system adopted by the 
Association, , stands distinguished from 
etery other which has been formed tor tlie 
edncatioii of the poor of Ireland. It tliere* 
fore seems of high importance to the in- 
terests of the Establiilied Religion tnit its 
esertions foe this object should be liberally 
assisted both by parliamentary and private 
aid. 

In tnitli every man who is acqnainted 
with the state of Ireland must know, that^ 
not only in a moral, but a political point 
of view, the great utility of such establish- 
ments as educate the poor of Ireland, 
which adhere to the Church of England, is 
most ondeniable. Enperience has proved 
that in times of pciil and dismay, this por- 
tion of the Irish population has been found 
the surest link for holding Ireland united 
with tlie rest of the Empire, and it is evi- 
dent that until a great moral and religtoiw 
change shall have taken place in this coun- 
tiy, the best security for that union must 
Gontinne to depend on that Body of estab- 
lished Churchmen, all whose principles, 
habits, and feelings, bind them to Govern- 
ment. It is in cherisliing, in training, in 
enlightening that most trustworthy and yet 
greatly exposed part of the Irisli populace, 
that the Association employs its principal 
labours. Tlie attention of the Parochial 
Clergy is most constant and praisewortliy, 
and as tlicy universally approve the mea- 
sures of the Association, and apply to it 
for M tf aisbt them in their exertions 
ibr die moral and religious iiistniction of 
the lower classes, particularly of that por- 
tion which continues within the pale of 
tlie Eitablidiment, surely the Association 
•hottld be enabled to afford tliero that aid. 
Notliiog abort of what the Association has 
been doing in union with the efibrts of the 
Cleigy is sufficient, and notlfing tliat they 
both can do, will be more than soflkient to 
preserve the lower classes of the Eitab- 
li^ed C^urdi from being cither brutalised 
by vice ^ and ignorance, bewildered by 
religions eccentricity, or drawn back by 
surrouDdiiig example and proMfytiuE jmaf, 
into that ftdgion whose popular smngtb 
in Ireland has at least no need of addition. 

But while the Association lias direct A 
its pecttlnr attendon to that class of the 
Irish population orbiclL^, most naturally 
efafimj affil most iDdhpeuMbly requires it^ it 
hat tSeen moat anxious to extend the beim- 


littr of enlightened cducatioiij^d moral 
improvcmimt i|i eveiy class, ^^eiy possi- 
ble precaution has been taken to render 
tlieir Schoolsfcittractivc and beneficial to 
Roman CathAics and Protestant Dissen- 
ters, as well as to tlie Members of the 
EstablishedChurcli. All interference with 
their religions prindSples, all attempts at 
proselytism have been carefully and ho- 
nestly avoided, and that this disposition 
has been distinctly seen and felt, by those 
whose tlkpfbvcment it was intended 
promote, will fully appear from this re» 
markable fact, that of the entire number 
of Children attending their SchocA ib 
the hist half yearly Returns, the num- 
ber of Protestant Children was 2800, that 
of the Roman Catholic 2000, so that it has 
been tmly asserted, in the last Sermon, 
which was preached before the Associ- 
ation, ** Tbat our Schools have been 
opened to children of every religions per- 
suafibil, and care so efTectiially taken to 
avoid all interference with the peculiar 
i^inets of each, that I will venture, (says 
' the Reverend Preacher) ^ to assert, that 
there has not even a complaint been made 
of snch interference having been at- 
tempted 

Anotlier most important measure adopt- 
ed by the Association for exciting through- 
out the entire country, amongst all the 
serious and pious, but especiary amongst 
the friends of the Established Church, a 
xealous co-operation in all its plans, and 
speuring every where that local and indi- 
vidual exertion, without which all theo- 
retical and general schemes are vaiu and 
useless, was the establislunent of Diocesan 
Committees, under tlie direction of the 
Archbishop, or Bishop in each See, whose 
example anf influence would probably 
unite the entire bociy of the Clergy, and 
the most respectable of the Laity in every 
district, in ' a regular, continued, amt 
effective prosecution of those great ob- 
jects for which the Association labours. 
The surceu of this plao, though but a 
sliort time tried, and not yet ' univer- 
sally carried into efiTect, has been moat 
important and beneficial. To this is dpe, 
in u great measure, the rapid multipli- 
cation of Catoi'.betj^l Examinitions in* 
every part of Ireland. 

From the preceding statement one in- 
ference Ibllows, wifich strongly tendr. to 
encourage the exertio|isoftlie Association, 
and the co-dperation of the public : it is, 
that tlie measures the Association has 
adopted, are in a itaie 
it only requires more general co-operation 
and more liberal as^tance to incrgpffi, 
until they become adequate to the moral 
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«aiid raligiouf exigencies of 6ie country, 
and productive of tlie most extensivo and 
* beneficial results} while it is imually cer- 
tain, that wherever that co-opOTatioii has 
become less active, or that assistance 
been withheld, the efforts of the As- 
sociation have been netessaiily checked 
«,aiid retarded. Thus it has appeared, that 
since the establishment of the Diocesan 
Committees has increased the niiinY||}rs of 
the Cle^y and liaity residei|t in the coun- 
try^ active in executhig the plan of Cate - 
cheticail Examinations ; these have been 
so multiplied, as in the last year to lie 
double of any preceding, above 10,000 
children have been examined ; how very 
great must have been the increased num- 
bers of the Children engaged in the prepa- 
ratory course of instruction P Thus also, 
wUh respect to Schools, from the first 
ndoption of this plan in 1005, when Tiin y si 
Schools only received salary, the uiimb^ 
increased, in 1807, to forty-one, the 
highest number which the funds of the 
Association could at that time support. 

From thence to the year 1819 inclusive, 
the number of Schools receiving aid in- 
creased from fifty-eight to one hiiiidrcd and 
fourteen, being thus in that sliort space 
nearly doubled, and on the whole, one bun- 
fired and twenty Schools are at the present 
time assisted* with salaries, and sixty 
school-houses have been built and endow- 
ed with an acre of land, or what in special 
circumstances was deemed an equivalent, 
and all furnished with School-masters such 
as could not be obtained by holding out 
less advantageous pi ospects. These Schools 
thus erected, and «thcse Masteis thus 
brought forward and settled, and endowed 
under the promise of the^ssocidtioii, pos- 
sess a claim on the continued support of 
the Association and the public, which is 
indeed most powerful. 

Still however, this salutary work can 
only be said to be partly begun. The 
Association are^ under engagements to 
give aid for building and salary to upwards 
of FiFi V Schools, as soon as the required 
condHiotis shall have been fiilfilled by the 
parties whi^ have applie^, and applications 
are daily and rapidly coming in, so Uiat 
above forty, proposing exactly to con- 
form to the conditiooB prescribed by the 
Associiition, are at tliis irjuineut unanswer- 
ed, and cannot be favourably answered, 
except the liberality of Oovenmiept and 
the public to Hie Association is propor* 
tiomibly incseasedr 

'^yiat such liberal aid will, however, be 
exlended, there siiAy cannot be any 
reasonable doubt; the preceding state- 
ment, grounded on undeniable facts, 
seems to shew Clearly that this Associa- 
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tion baa already inereased, in the niunbera 
and rank of its wembera, in estimation 
witli the public, and in the efficacy of its 
operations, to a degree Far beyond what, 
from BO small a beginning, could have been 
reasonably anticipated ; a Success which 
indicates that Providence has employed 
this Association as the instfumept of efiect- 
tng its gracious purposes of promoting the 
religious and moral improvement of this 
favoured Nation, and which may encou- 
rage theffriends of piety and virtue to look 
forward to its future salutary influence as 
still more extensive and effective, if it shall 
hereafter continue to be supported with 
that seal and liberality wliich the im- 
portance^ of its objects so eminently 
deserve. 

Hibernian Bible Societym 
Correspondence with his Grace the 
Lord Primate^ and his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin* 

Letter from his Grace the ^ Lord 
Primate, 

Great George’s Street, 
July 14, 1881. 

Sir, — As 1 understand you are Secretary 
of the Hibernian Bible Socielgr, 1 request 
yon will have the goodness to inform the 
Society, that 1 wish to liave my name 
withdrawn. 

A friend to the circulation of tlie Scrip- 
tures, 1 have, for many years, given iny 
countcnaifce and suppoit to the Hibernian 
Bible'Socicty ; and it is with iniicli reluct- 
ance, and even psflii, that 1 feel myself 
obliged to witlidiaw from it. 

It would be useless to detail alletliceiir- 
cumstances which have induced me to 
form (his resolution, 1 cannot, however, 
forbear stating^ that the constitution of the 
Society — as it appears to m^bas been 
gradually ohanged since its original fbrniap 
tion ; and it is quite notorious, that, at its 
public meetings, speakers introduce topics 
which are not only irrelevant to the biist« 
ness of the Society, but, in some in- 
stances, utterly inconsistent with their 
avowed oiRect of cii'cplatinp the Qiblc^ 
without comment* « 

Those Meetings consist of a number of 
persona whose ^^ligioiis opinions are at va- 
riance with each otlier, and edfll person 
has a right to express, without check or 
eoiiftol, his own religioos opinions in his 
own language. Under sucti circumatanoes, 
it is impoMiUe to^ prevent observation^ 
being made which are injnriout to ffie Es- 
tablished Clmrcb, and oflbnsivc to its mem-, 
bers. 

I cannot, lliertfoie, consistently with 
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my 8«|ise of duty, any longer sanction the 
proceedings of the Soinety, or continue 
even its nominal patron. 

Bcina in a weak state of health, and 
overwbelmeff,with business, 1 need scarcely 
add, that I mean not to enter into any dis- 
cnssion on the subject. — I have the honour 
to be, yoni faitlifiil servant, 

(Signed) W, ARMAGH. 

To Rev, Dr. Sadleir^ Sec. of the 
Hibernian Bible Society. 

Letter from the Rev. Dr. Sadleir to 
his Grace the Lord Primate. 

Dublin, July 19, iStil. 

My Lord,— I am directed by the Com- 
mittee of the Hibernian Bible society, to 
convoy to your Grace their regret at the 
determination you have expressed to re- 
linquish the office of Patron of their So- 
ciety. 

In compliance with your Grace’s wish, 
that discussion should be avoided, theCont^ 
mittee will only state, that on the most 
mature deliberation, they arc fully satisfied 
that no change has been introdiicedtinto 
the constitution of the Society since its 
original formation ; and beg leave to add, 
tliat had your Grace been pleased to inti, 
mate the circumstances which made it ap- 
parent to yon that such change had taken 
place, the Committee would on the pre- 
sent, as on a former occasion, have given 
the subject the most respectful considera- 
tion, and cheerfully and thankfully availed 
themselves of ycnir suggestions. "The Com- 
mittee cannot conclude without express- 
ing their further i egret, that your Grace 
should conceive that at the public meet- 
ings of the Society, obmvations might be 
made injurious to the Established Church 
and offensive to its members, as tl]ey are 
perfectly conscious that nothing of this 
kind ever*took place, nor from the ar- 
rangement of tliosc meetings could possi- 
bly have occurred without instant aninmd- 
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version.— E have the lionotir to be, you^ 
Grace's nmst obedient servant, 

(Signed) FRVNCIS SADLEIR, 
Sec.*^to the Hihemion Bible Society. 

To Hie Grace tire Lord 
Primate, ^c. ffc. ^c. 

Letter from Ills Grace the ArchbiT 
shop of Dublin. 

t Stephen’s Grecnf 

July 14, 182 r. 

Sir, — Having at my last visitatison.pub- 
licly stated my objections to the proceed- 
ings of the Hibernian Bible Society, and 
my reasons for not any longer continuing a 
Member; it only remains for me to re- 
ejnest that you will take the pruppr steps 
for withdrawing my ii|iiie from the So- 
ciety. — I have the honour to be, your 
4 lV^dicnt servant, 

(Signed) J. G. DUBLl^f. 

To the Sec. of the Hiber- 
nian Bible Society, 

Letter from Rev. B. IV. Matthias, 
to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

Dublin, July 19, 1821. 

My Lord, — I am directed by the Com- 
mittee of the Hibernian Bible Society, to 
express to your Grace their regret, tor the ' 
loss of your Lordbhip’s patronage, which 
tiicy had so many years enjoyed. Not ha viiig 
heard or seen your Grace’s charge, they can- 
not advert to the particular circumstances 
with which your Lprdsliip is dissatisfied, 
but they are perfectly unconscious of any 
departure from the line of proceedings 
which had so l6ng met your Graec’s ap- 
probation. — 1 have the honour to be, See. 
Sic. 

(Signed) B. \V. MATHIAS. 

To His Grace tire Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

• ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, s„„,y, in Derby- 

The rev. Williahi Wilkinson^ M.A. of shire ; patron, liis grace. 

Christ church, Oxford, appointed pbaplain The rev. T. «Jones, to the vicarage of 
to theihriof Atlilone. Llandan, Glamorganshire. 

The rev. Joseph Fayrer, of Clare-hall, The rife. H. Pooley, to the vicarage of 
collated to the vicarage of SU Tealfl, in *'St. Newlyn, Cornwall. 

Cornwall, by the lord bishop of Exeter. 'fbe rev. John Billingfon; to the rOetory 
llie rev. WilKam IJsylor, B.A. of Exe- of KeiuirdingtoBt Kent, 

*ter' fibllege, Oxford, to the rectory of The rev. Mr. Cn'ampn^, to tb» living 
^ ZStcliboroogb, Northamptonshire. of Badswortli, near Pontefract. 

The rev. K. Smiths cliaplain to the duke The right hon. and rev. Walter Hutch* 

of Devonriiire, at Cliatsworth, to the insoii, lord Aston, M.A.' to the vicarage 
< 
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of Tardebi£§ f patron, the |arl of Ply- 
mootli. 

I'he rev. Thomas Paddon» Il.A. fellow 
nf Goovillc and Cains colleae,! instituted 
to the vicarage and parochial church of 
Great Mattesliall, with the rectory or free 
chapel of Pauley, Norfolk, on the presen- 
,tation of the masters and fellows of that 
society. 

The rev. J. H. Rose, of Trinity college, 
Qimbridge, presented by the aArhtftshop 
of«Canterbury, to tlie viedrage of Hor- 
sham, ^vacated by the death of the rev. 
Mr.” Jameson. 

The rev. Henry Harrison, instituted to 
the rectory and parish church of Siiimp- 
ling, in Norfolk, on the presentation of 
P. J. Harrison, esq. of. Rickiughall Inte- 
rior, iShtfolk. 

The rev. Valca'tinc Ellis, rector of Bar- 
nardiston, in Suffolk, presented to the 
rectory of Walton, in the county of Buck- 
ingham, by the lord chancellor. 

Hie rev. J. Stoddait, M.A. late fellow 
of Clare hall, elected head master of the 
free grammar school, at Holton, in Lan- 
cashire, by the governors of that foun- 
dation. 

The rev. George Harvey Vachell, B.A. 
of St. Peter’s college, is appointed do- 
mestic chaplain to the marquis of Salis- 
bury. • 

The rev. Thomas Pickthall, curate of 
Walthdin abbey, Essex, presented by the 
lord bishop of Loudon to the vicarage of 
Broxhouni, Herts. 

The rev. Hugh H. Morgan, lj|P- u ap- 
pointed canon residential y orHerofoid 
cathedral. 

The rev. Charles T.iylor, to the vicar- 
age of Mdciley and Tilibertoii aiyiexcd, va- 
cant by the death of Aie late rev. Dr. 
Cope. 

The rev. Thomas Knox, of Tuiibiidgc, 
M.A. to hold the lectory of Riinwcll, 
with the rectory of Ranisden Ciays, hath 
vacated by the death of Ins father, the late 
rev. Dr. Knox. 

The rev. T. Gretton, M. V. of Christ 
r.hur 4 ;li, Oxford, elected one of the vicais 
choral of Hereford cutliedmi. 

The re/ Joseph Hi<*dgetJ, to the rec- 
tory of Melmcihy, Ciiiiiherlaii^ 

The rev. Denis Browne, vicar of San- 
try, iifthe diocese of Dublin,' to be rector 
and vicar of the Unioi^ of Loughrea ; pa- 
tron, the earl of Cl.mricarde. aHis lord- 
ship has also appointed Mr. Browne hi| 
domgstic cimplaiq. 

The rev. James Jenkins, of Blacnavon, 
tofl^ perpetual curaay ofCapel Newydd. 

The rev. H. Eardcll, M.A. prebendary 
Qf Ely, to the icctour of Tydd St. Giles’s, 
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Cambridgeshire.; patron, tlie bishop of 

Ely. J I 

The rev. Henry Comyn, to the vicar- 
age of Monatlian, otherwise Mooaccan, 
Cornwall. 

The rev. John Moore, .archdeacon of 
Exeter, to a prebendal stall in tlie cathe- 
dral of Exeter. 

The rev. Joseph Hodgkinsan, M.A. of 
Brasenose college, presented to the vicar- 
age of Leigh, Lancashire; patroA, lord 
Lilford^ 

The rev. G. Glcig, curate of Baddles- 
mere, Kent, to the perpetual curacy of 
Ash ; patron, the archbishop of Cantcr- 
biiiy. 

The rev. John Jenkyns, LL.B. vicar of 
Evcrcrcdcli, Somerset, inducted into the 
rectory of Horsroonden, on the presenta- 
tion of the trustees of tiie will of Mrs. 
Marriott, deceased, vacant by the death 
of the rev. Henry Morlaiid. 

The rev. George Edward Kent, B.A. 
•has been elected by tlic feoffees to tho 
inastciship of the fiee grain^iar school, at 
Little Walsingliani, vacant by the death of 
the rev. P, Peach. 

4*116 lev. Charles Craven of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, a wrangler of the 
year IB19, unauiinously elected (out of 
sixteen candidates) to the liead-mastcrship 
of the grammar sctiool, at Alford, vacant 
by the death of the rev. William Thomp- 
son. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, October 27. — Gn Thursday 
last, the rev. William Giaister, M.A. scho- 
lar of University college, was elected a 
fellow of that society. 

Oil Tuesday last tlio following degrees 
were conferred ; • ^ 

B\ciikt.oii in Civil L\w. — Francis 
Fearon, fellow of N ew college. ^ 

Mastliis Of Auts. — J ohn JatnA Wat- 
son, Brasenose college; lev. Henry St. 
John, Wadhain college; Geoige Augus- 
tas Montgomery, Oriel colh‘ge; Thomas 
Cozens Percival, student nfCliiist cliiireh; 
lUchard WiHiain Kcrliy, Exeter college ; 
and Charles Lyall, Exeter college. 

BACiifcLOR OF Arts. — W illiam Har- 
rison, of Christ cliiircli. • # ^ 

November 10. — On Saturday, Novem- 
ber .3, Ac linii. Arthur Philip Perceval, 
and Simon Taylor, B.A. of Qu el co llege ; 
Charles Douglas Beckforil, B.A^St Brasc- 
nos| college ; the lion. John Duncan 
Blight, B.A. and Henry Diincomb, of 
Christ church, were elected fellows of «\11 
Souls college. • * ^ 

Haciieloh in Divinift. — lltc .|pv. 
John RuH, student of Christ church. « 
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Bachelors op Arts.*— Hugh Dyke 
Aclandfesq. of St. Mary fkll, grand com- 
po^inder \ hon. John Duncan Bligh, Christ 
church ; Edward* Berkeley Portman, 
Christ churchy and George Inge, Christ 
church. • 

Yesterday, the rev. George Robert 
Oleig, B.A. of Magdalen liall, was ad- 
mitted roastCr of arts. 

At t]jie chapel of Hartlehnry castle, on 
Sunday last, being All Saints day, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were ordained : \ 
Deacons. — Henry Edward Steward, 
of Christ church, Oxford ; and Poyniz 
Steward Ward, B.A. of Wadham college, 
Oxford. 

Pk I esTs. — Henry .1 ames Ha8tiiigs,M. A . 
of Trinity college, Cambrfdge ; * William 
Henry Saviguy, B.A. of Sidney college ; 
John N. Harward, M.A. of Worcester 
college, Oxford; William Henry Mog- 
ridge, B.A. of Jcsiis college, Oxford ; Ed- 
ward Warren Caulfield, B.A. of Queen’s 
college, Oxford; and ^ward Woodyatt,4 
M.A. of Brasenose college. 

Notepiber 17. — On lliuraday last the 
following degrees were conferred. ^ 

' Masters op Arts. — ^Tlie rev. Henry 
Boucher, Wadham college ; Robert Mon- 
ro, Merton college ; James Allgood, St. 
Mary’s hall ^ rev. John Hobson, Magda- 
len hall; and the rev. Thomas Garbett, 
Jesus college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Edward Biil- 
ler, esq. Oriel college, grand compoun- 
der ; George Coates, esq. University 
college, grand compounder ^ Peter 
Davy Foulkes, Exeter college ; John 
Warren Hayes, Wadlispn college; Hum- 
phrey Allen, Worcester college; Wil- 
lianiK Tarier, Peter Short, Worcester col- 
lege ; \Mlliam Birkitt, St. Edmund hall ; 
William Astley Browne Cave, esq. Braso- 
nose aollege; John Calvert, Oriel col- 
lege; Robert William Bos&nquet, Baliol 
college; Richard Temple, Baliol college ; 
and John Besley, Baliol college. 

On the 29th iilt. Mr, Richard Norris, 
common-room man of Oriel college, was 
elected verger of this imiversity, in the 
room of Mr. William Purdue, deceased. 

November 24.— On the I4tli Instant, 
«Mr.Dwen Jenkinb, of Jesus college, and 
yesterdky Mr. Reece Howell, wqge elected 
scholars of that iRciety . 

Camrrjuue, October *29.— TMr rev, 
John Halliwcll, M.A. fellow of Christ 
college, was on Wednesday last appointed 
pro proctor for the year ensuing. 

llie rev. Whitworth Rnisel, of St. 
Johifa^Dollege, was od the same day ad- 
mitted master of arts. 

* November 2. — At ueneral ordination, 
holden by the lord bishop of Ely, the fol- 


lowing gentlfmen of this i&iftcrsity were • 
ordained : 

DraconI. Henry Michael Wagner, 
M.A. felllw of King’s college; Henry 
Tasker, M.A. follow of Pembroke hall ; 
Charles Porter, B.A.* fellow of Caius 
college; Edwardi Bishop Elliott, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college ; Charira French , 
Bromhead, M.A. follow of Trinity col- 
lege ; Henry Hunter Hughes, M.A. fellow 
of S^Jdhn’s college; and William CraiR- 
ley Leach, B.A. fellow of Trinity college. 

Priests.— John Philips Higman^M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college ; Mark Cantis, 
M.A. fellow of Emmanuel college; and 
Thomas Stafford, M.A. Jesus college. 

November 9. — Tlierev. William French, 
D.D. master of Jesus college, was on 
Sunday last elected vice chancellor ^f this 
university for the year eiisRing. 

On Monday last, being the anniversary 
iflT’Mic giinpowder>plot^ a sermon was 
preached before the university, by the rev. 
the master of Jesus college, from John 
xviii. 38. ** Pilate saith unto him, Wliat is 
tnitli?” The Latin speech on the occa- 
sion was recited in the senate house by 
the rev. George Stevenson, fellow of 
Tiinity college. 

The following gentlemen were on Wed- 
nesday last admitted 

Masters op Arts. — Giwrge William 
Tapps, esq. of Trinity college ; rev. Tho- 
mas Robertson, St. John's college; rev. 
Barnard Hnnbury, jesos college; rev. 
Roger Hesketb Formby, Jesus college ; 
and the lev. Henry Hubbard, Catherine 
hall. 

November IG. — Dr, John Clarke Whit- 
field, organist of Hereford cathedral, and 
formerly rrganist of Trinity and St. 
John's colleges, fcas on Wetlnestlay last, 
by a grace of the senate, elected professor 
of music in tliis university, in the room of 
the late Dr. Hague. 

The subject of tlic Norrisian prise es- 
say, for the present year, is The internal 
Evidence of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Religion. 

The Cambridge philosophical society 
held their first meeting, for tire present 
term, on Moqdayjftst, when tliV very rev. 
Dr. Wooc^ master of St. John’s college, 
and dean of Ely, took the chair as presi- 
dent. Tlie me^ng was very numfirously 
attended, His ro^l highness the duke 
of Siissem was elected one of the vice 
patrons of tlie society. After electing 
many other new mcmbqirs, ‘a|^d receiving 
communications from various quarters, a 
paper was read by Mv. Okes, upon ap^in- 
common malformation of the ureters, and 
its conaeqnences. 

The prize given annually by Tiinit> 
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college, to^Sat junior bac|e1or of arts, Buckden palace, is appointed cnrate of 
who writes the best Essay on the Charac- Bamold by-le-Beek, in additioir to Ma 
ter and Conduct of WiHiam itl., has been other curacy of Riby, in this conaty. 
this year adjudged to Mr. ChA-les Barker, This is the first yoiiuft man known to be 
son of the rev. Mr. Barker, of York. promoted to the chnrch out of the gram- 

Novembcr 23.«— On Thursday, the 15th mar school at Grimsby, Irhich has been 
instant, Thomas Chaifes Oeldart, M.A. established there a great number of years, 
of Trinity liall,- youngest brother of the MbRFOLK. — > Died, the ipv. Paol Co- 

king’s professor of civil law, and youngest Inmbine, D.D. rector of little Plnmstead, 
son of the rev. Dr. Gcldart, re^or of with Witton and Bnindale annexed, and 


gATk Deighton, in the cjiintjf or York, 
was elected fellow of Trinity hall, in the 
roonyof sir John William Compton, de- 
cewed, late judge of the vico-admiraity 
court, Barbadoes. 

The lord bishop of Peterborough will 
hold an ordination, on Sunday, the 23rd 
of December, at the cathedral church of 
tliat city. 

BKRKSiiiRE.^Dicd, at Reading, al- 
most suddenly, in his Blst year, the rev. 
Thomas Aniold, formerly of WalworHi!!* 

Cambridgeshirb. — A neat marble ta- 
blet has been recently placed in Trinity*^ 
church, Cambridge, to the memory of the 
late rev. Henry Martyn, K.D. fellow of 
•St. John’s college. 

Died, at the rectory of Tydd, St. 
Giles’s, isle of Ely, iu the 52nd year of 
liis age, the rev. Timothy Matthews, 
eighteen years rector of that parish, and 
one of the nSagistrates for the county. 

Died, after a short illness, in Christ 
college, Cdiiibridgo, the rev. Beaupre 
Philip Bell, M.A. fellow of that society, 
aged 2^. 

Cdmiiekland. — Died, in the 68th year 
of Ins age, the rev. D. Birkett, vicar of 
Licigh, curate of St. John’s and St. 
Bridget’s, Rickermet, and formerly of St. 
Bee’s school. ^ • 

Gloucestershire. — Died, the rev. 
Thomas Welles, D.D. virar of Prcstbnry 
and 'Badgewortb, and perpetual curate of 
Sliiirdington, in this county. 

HuNTiNODONSiiiRE.^Died, at Moles- 
worth, in the 85th year of his age, the rev. 
William Ellis, rector of that parish, and of 
Walton, Backs. He was formerly fellow 
of >Kin^8 college, Cambridge, and many 
years an active magistrate for this county. 

KcNT.^Died, in h%,70t> year, the rev. 
David Martin, cnrate of Eajtchurch, in 
the isle of Sheppy. 

Difid, the rev. W. T.^ttenson, rector 
of Frinsted, in this cgnnty. 

JLamcashirb. — Died, in hit 68th year, 
the rev. Joshua Brookes, Mt A. one of tllb 
chaplains i^*the^ collegiate church, Man- 
chester, which situation he had filled dur- 
tnlf |birty-one years.* 

Lincolkshire. — The rev. William 
Smith, lately admitted into full orders at 


perpetual curate of Mardley, all in this 
county. He had been lixty-fonr years the 
incumbent of Thnriton and Hardley, and 
was in the 92dyear of his age. 

Nottinghahshiris. — Died, at Arnold, 
the rev. Thomas Bigsby, M.A. vicar of 
Beestou and Burton. 

Somersetshire.— Died, at Plaistreet 
house, near Tannton, aged 73, the rev. 
Dr. Ambrose, of Mount Ambrose, county 
of Dublin. 

SvssEX.— Died, the rev. William Jame- 
son, rector of Ciapham, and vicar of Hor- 
sham, both in Sussex, aged 78. 

Warwickshire. — Died, at Knowle, 
the rev. Thomas Knight, second son of 
tb|i rev. Thomas Blyth, of Knowle lodge, 
in this county, and member of Worcester 
college, Oxford. 

Died, at Stratford upon Avon, the rev. 
James Davenport, jun. M.A», fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, and curate of 
Snitterfield. 

Wiltshire.— Died, the rev. Mr. Wap. 
share, curate of St. Tiiomas, Salisbury, 
aged 38, 

Died/ at Pickwick, aged 86, the rev. 
James Pidding, fifty-eight years rector 
and patron of the freehold advowson of 
Yatton Keynell, near Chippenham. 

Yorkshire. — Died, the rev. Walter 
Smith, curate of Almondbiiiy, in this 
comity, and master of the free grammar 
scliool in that town. * 

WALES. 

Died, tlie rev. Mr. Evans, 
seven yean curate of Llaiifiietlilii and 
Llanfwrog, Anglesey. 

Died, at Swansea, aged 23, J. D. 
Thomas, esq. of Llycoeu, Caermartben, 
and of Jesus college, Oxford. 

• COLOMBO. ^ ^ ^ 

Extragt from the Ceylon Gazette, May 
26, 1821. 

During the p^t week, the tSri Bishop 
of Mciitta has exercised several of the p^ 
Giinar duties ofhis sacred oflice at Colombo. 
On Mdnday last, a second Confirmation 
was held, when a.iiumereii8 body of Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Portuguese, and 
offered itself for Confirmation. * 

OnTuesday tbeVort Church, now called 
2 
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St. Peter'^ was ooosecn^. The cere- 
mony began by the Lord Bmhop receiving 
(from some of those who signed their 
names) the Petition* of Consecration, at the 
principal entrance. The Bishop and the 
Gleiigy then retired to the vestiy, and soon 
again made their appearance, tlie Bishop 
taking the legd, and his Lordship and the 
Clergy proceeded slowly along the body 
of the Ohurcli, reciting alternately the 24th 
Psalm. When the Bishop was arrived 
within the rails of the altar, the delds of 
donation to Trustees of theChnrch and the 
burying ground on the South Esplanade 
being presented by the Chief Secretary on 
the part of the Government, his Lordsliip 
Goniiiienced the prayers of dedication and 
consecration, after which he handed to 
the Archdeacon, who acted as Chancellor, 
the decree of consecration, which he read 
atond. 

Morning prayers then commenced by 
the officiating Minister, but during the 
prayers and Communion service, the Bi- 
shop offered up occasional prayers. An 
excellenttSermon was then delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Hawtayne, Chaplain to the 
Bisliop, after which the Lord's Supper 
was administered. The Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, the Chief Justice, and a numerous 
assemblage oi^ ladies and gentlemen were 
present ; and the Lieutenant Governor, 
and Commandant and others, afterwards 


accompanied |he Bishop to concrete the 
bnrying-groimd, on the South Esplanade. 

At the Ptttah Church, now called St* 
Panl'St siminr proceedings took place; 
the Sermon was preached by the Rev. 
James Glenie, who happily introduced 
much matter applfbable to that Church, 
and the inhabitants of tlie Pettali, and the 
other parts of his Sermon were of the best 
descrigrion. 

The LiAtengnt Governor was present 
throughout the whole, and the Church wA 
literally full. The biirying-gronnd ^oiind 
the Qiurch being too confined, an addi- 
tional burying-grouiid has been bestowed 
by tlie lieutenant Governor, near the 
Wolfrndal Chnrcli, which is to be conse- 
crated on Tuesday next after Divine Ser- 
vice at St. Paul’s. 

Divine Service will, we'^lnderstlnd, be 
inj utu re performed every Sunday in St. 
PauR' Church, in three languages. TJic 
English who reside outside the Fort, and 
^tlic numerous other inhabitants of Colombo 
nuderstanding the English language, will 
tiius have the opportunity on the Lord's 
day, to hear our admirable Liturgy read in 
English, and a Sermon preached in the 
same language, by a regular Minister of 
the united Church of England and Ireland. 

It is expected that an ordination will 
take place to-morrow morning' in the Fort 
Church, now called St. Peter’s Church. 


MONTHLY .LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations of Biblical Literature : ex- 
hibiting a View of the History and Fate 
of the Sacred Writings, from the earliest 
Peri^ to file present Century ; including 
Biographical Notices of Translatois and 
otlier eminent Biblical Scholars. By the 
rev. James Townley, Author of Biblical 
Anecdotes. 3 vols. 8vo. 91. 2.s. 

Lectures on tlie Book of Ecclesiastes. 
J0>y Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. of Glasgow, 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Llandaff, at the primary 
Visitation, in August, 1821. By William, 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 2 b. 

^ TIbi Necessity ef being in a State of 
PreparAion for Death : a Sermoif^ preach- 
ed in the Parish Church of Somersham, 
in tlie Caqpty of Huntingdofi, on Tnksday, 
October 16, 1621, at the^Fiiueral of the 
Rev. T. WilMD, M.A. perpetual Curatfiof 
Wilburton, and Curate of Colmc and Pid- 
ify.to the same County. By the Rev. T. 
BourdiUon, M.A. Vidar of Fenstanton 
eum^ HIltmi, Hunts, and formerlyFellow 
Liid Tutor of Trinity 1||)1, in the Uoiver* 
sity of Cambridge. Is. 


Practical Sermons; selected from tlic 
Manuscripts of the Rev. Joseph Picker- 
ing, M.A. late Minister of Paddington, 
and fornieriy of Ciiiist Church, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8 VO. 11. )s. 

A Vindication of the Doctrine of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, as understood by the 
United Churcli, against our modem Sec- 
taries and Secedeis; with Observations on 
tlie pernicious Tendency of 'their Tenets, 
and of their proselytising Zeal, and the 
Conduct to be expected from the Esta- 
blished Clergy at the present impoWant 
Crisis. By an Aged Minister of tlie Gos- 
pel. 2s. 6d. e * 

Illustrative Replies in the Form of Es- 
says to th^ Questions proposed by the 
Right Rev. Herb^t Marsh, Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough, t(^ Candidates for Holy 
Orders ; iif which his Lordship's Interro- 
gations on Redemption, Original Sin, Free 
Will, Justification, Everlasting Salvation, 
Predestination, Regeneration, Renovation, 
and the HolyTrinily, are shewn tp^e 
constrncted from the Holy Scriptnres and 
the Articles of the Church of England. 
8vo. 69. 6d. 
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LITRRARY INTELLI&ENCE. 

TlieEncyclopsediftMetroillolitana, which Delineations* of Christian Ezperlenct in 
has been suspended in Gons|quence of the Verse, to which aropprefixed. Sketches of 
Failure of its late Publisher, has fiilten tlie early Life of the Anthori in one small 
under the Management of new Proprietors, Volume, with a Portrait* 
who will publish fiftli Part of that The Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Professor of Ma- 
Work on the Ist of January, 1832; and thamatics, Trinity College, Dublin, will 
Arrangements have at length been made, shortly publish a Volume •of Discourses, 
which leave no doubt wliatever of its being chiefly Doctrinal. 

for tlie future regularly continued^ Mr. K. Bloomfield, Author oT the Far- 

\ Hie Kev. Joshua Mdrsden has nearly mer^ Boy, has in tlie Press, The May-Day 
read> for Publication, Forest Musings, or of tnc Musesp 

POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Little or no alteration has taken 
place during the last year in the fo- 
reign relations of Great Britain, and 
the events which have occurred in 
other lands owe their impoctaaicc 
either to the interest which those 
lands excite, or to the future an'i 
distant consequences which they are 
expected to involve. 

Our nearest and most powerful 
neighbour, France, is going on 
quietly iit the path which her govern, 
ment has chalked out, and seems to 
be daily less exposed to the dsCfiger 
of any sudden convulsion. The 
death of Napoleon Buonaparte has 
naturally tended to tranquillize 
the fears of the loyal ; and to re- 
press the expectations and hopes of 
the disaflected. His re-appearance 
in the country would at any time 
liave exposed it t<^ great risk, and 
in some particular conjunctures, 
might have unsettled every thing. 
Persons who had the greatest con- 
fidence in the fidelity and vigilance 
of his keepers, could not help feel- 
ing that there was a possibility of 
his escape, and that no man could 
teX what extraordinary actions he 
might !|^ill be perpiitted to perform. 
All this is now at ah eiAl. 

, lUie revolutionary party have been 
deprived of their s^et anchor, and 
the King coiigratvilates his subjects 
upon the increasing tran^hillity^ and 
welfare of his dominions • It is 'grb- 
tiffine Kkewise to observe, that 
some heading characters among the 
FrAieh are exerting themselves in 
the causg of religion, and though 
we cannot feel quite satisfied with 


respect to the soundness of their 
principles, or the practicability of 
their plans, any movement is pre- 
ferable to that total stagnation and 
inactivity which indicates not merely 
the weakness but the death of the 
patient. The Protestants are en- 
deavouring to institute societies for 
education and religious isstriictioii 
an imitation of those that exist in 
Great Britain. But we fear the two 
cases are widely difTereiit The 
people of France cannot learn to 
any purpose w'orth mentioning with- 
out discovering the errors and im- 
posture of the Church of Rome, 
and how liable must they become in 
this sceptical age to confound the 
tainted limb with the sound and 
healthy body,, and to reject the es- 
sentials, if not the name of the 
Christian faith, under the«titk of a 
genuine Reformation. The only 
chance that seems to exist avoid- 
ing this rpek, is the conversion of 
their rulers, under whose superin- 
tendance Christianity miglit*i9h 
pruned of its incumbrances, with- 
out being reduced below the Scrip- 
ture standard. But such an event 
is more to be desired than ex- 
pected. • ^ m 

NojDther continental nation can * 
boast of the same improvement in 
security anti wealth as tiiw French 
goveromenf. The German sove- 
rAgns are impeded heav^ debts 
and small revenues, from which the 
spirit of theirapeople does got pso- 
mise to deliver them. The ^pa* 
niards *are visited by three sofk 
calamities, a weak monarch, a de- 
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mocratipJ club, aiid anr ioftctiitil 
fever. The Port^ese OTe» if posaU 
ble. in a wone ai^ation, for among 
them the f!ev9lntionary fceo^ has 
pervaded all ranke, and they are ra. 
pidly sinking into a state of political 
childishnessi^ which can only teffni- 
nate^ in dissolution. They talk of 
putting %n end to their commercial 
tr^ty with England, imagining no 
doubt that their rich and populous 
country affords a market for our ma- 
nuiactureB, which it would ruin us 
to lose. If the consequence should 
happen to be that the Portqguese 
are . deprived of our market for their 
wine, and that we become the ma- 
nufacturers for their revolted colo- 
nies, their ingratitude will but ex- 
perience the fate which it merits, 
and on the breaking out of thebext 
war between them and the Spani- 
ards the independence of their coun- 
try wiM come to an end. 

The contests that arc carrying on 
in Greece and in Spanish South 
America, are the only events which 
remind us of that din of arms which 
once sounded so fearfully in our 
ears. The latter, according to every 
appearance, is hastening to' a close. 
After a long period of desultory 
warfare, marauding chieftains, and 
starving armies, two men of genius, 
and we are assured of virtue, have 
risen Vo Kie highest command. Bo. 
livar ill the north, and San Martin 
in the aouth. The mother country 
is obviously incapable t>f coping 
with them ; and we know not what 
l>3ier part can be taken by the 
friends of humanity than to wish 
that she should decline the contest. 
A country which she has misgovern, 
ed and plundered for three centuries, 
and which it is not now in her power 


to improve, gsannot be deMered too 
speedily frqm her yoke. ' 

The Greek insurrection is in a 
very different state. It is impossible 
to think of that' classic land overrun 
and oppressed b> barbarous tyrants, 
the enemies of the Christian iaith, 
and of the civilization of the world, 
without i\ishing that irwas restored 
to its ancient dreedom. But arc i^ 
inhabitants capable of acquirioe or 
maintaining it? Can they hope to 
succeed in the present contest with- 
out throwing themselves into the arms 
of Russia? And what effect would 
this produce but of a mere change 
of masters? If the Greeks were a 
moral and industrious people, jea- 
lotlS tif their national dignity, accus- 
tomed to govern themselves, and not 
^quite unprovided with military skill 
and experience, we should say, let 
them by all means try their strength. 
They may gain an important victt»ry ; 
and the Turkish Government is con- 
stantly on the brink of a revolution. 
Could they maintain a defensive war 
for a few years against tfie Sultan, 
as the Dutch did formerly against 
King Philip, and the Spaniaids rc-. 
cently against Napoleon — assistance 
might then be given to them, not as 
subjects, but allies — and a fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances might 
secure their independence. Now, 
however, fiiey appear destitute of all 
means of resistance. There are no 
symptoms of Russian interference in 
their favour — other powers will not 
from prudence go to war with Con- 
stantinople, and the Asiatic forci» 
arc assembling in prodigious num- 
bers. We cannot look at these me- 
lancholy truths and be sanguine in 
uur hopes o^Gr,et:ian succd^s. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT^. 

Cfcr. Gbc., A ^Norfolk Rect(i\ H. P., and Caihaiicui, Imvc 

been received, and arc under consideration. i ' « s 

TrnM mistakes the meaning, of the sentence to yrlpcli Ji|e alludes,^ 
xihe report o£ the (Jkajrditoek ca^e shall appear. 

€>A Kentuk jCurnie shall appear. 

J. P. eoiitradicts fbe Articles of the Church of England. . 
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